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n.p no  place  of  publication 

JTh»  Nicent  and  Foat-Nicens  Fathers,  1st 
aeries,  14  vols..  New  York.  1887-92;   2cl 
seriets  14  vols..  New  York.  1890-1900 
j^   f*  )  New    Testament.    Novum    Teslamenium, 

"*  ^ I      Nouveau    TeaiamerU,   Neuea   Testament 

Num Numbers 

Ob Obadiah 

i  J.  Wordsworth,  H.  J.  White,  and  otners, 
OLBT -J     OUnLaHn  Biblical  Texts,  Oxford.   1883 

^   a  D  j  Ordo    mndti    BtnedicH,    "  Order    of    St. 

^•**-** 1     Benedict" 

O.  T OW  Testament 

OTJC See  Smith 

P Priestly  document 

1 L.  Pastor,  The  History  of  the  Popes  from 
Pastor,  Popes.  ..<     the  Close  of  the  Middle  Agee,  6  vols., 

(     London.  1891-1902 
DP  .  j  Patres  eedesice  Anglicanof,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles. 

^^^ 1      34  vols.,  lx)ndon.  1838-46 

PEF Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

I  Pet First  Emstle  of  Peter 

II  Pet Second  Epistle  of  Peter 

Pliny,   HisL    nai.  .FMny,  Hietoria  nahtralis 

!>.....       w..-.  \  A.   Potthast,   BUUiotheca  historica  medii 
lotttaast.      Weo-J     ^^      Wegweiser  dwch  die  Qeechichte- 

^'**^ I     %Derke,  BerUn,  1896 

Prov Proverbs 

P» Psalms 

noDA  \  Proceedings    of    the    Society    of    BMical 

*^^^ J     Xrdkeotooy.  London,  1880  soq. 

n.v.,  qq.v quod  (que)  vide,  "  which  see  ^' 

R Redactor 

n.^ir^   p^v»M       i  L.    von    Ranke,    History   of   the   Popes, 
Ranke,  Popes. . .  (     3  ^^j^   London.  1896 

RDM Revue  dee  deux  mondes,  Paris,  1831  sqq. 

RE See  Hauek-Hersog 

Reich.  Docu-         S  E.  Reich  jSsIect  Document  llltutrating  Me- 

mente ( dittwU  and  Modem  History,  London,  1905 

RKJ Revue  dee  etudes  Juives,  Paris,  1880  sqq. 

v^MK..^^   K^n       jF.W.RBttberg,Kirchen(feschichteDeuUcJi- 
Rettbers,  KU. . .  ^     j^^  g  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1846-48 

Rev Book  of  Revelation 

Revue  de    Vhistoire  dee  religions,   Paris, 

1880  S9q. 
A.  L.  Richter.  Lehrbuch  dee  keUholischen 
und  evangdischen  Kirchenrechts,  8th 
ed.  bv  W.  Kahl.  Leipcdc,  1886 
As-fE.  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in 
PaleeHne,  Boston,  1841.  and  Ixiter 
Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  3d  ed. 

I     of  the  whole.  3  vols.,  1867 

Robinson.   Euro- Si.   H.   Robinson.  Readings  in  European 
pean  History.  .  )      History,  2  vols..  Boston,  1904-06 

Rom Epistle  to  the  Romans 

S  Revue  dee  sciences  ecdSsiastiques,  Arras, 
I      1860-74,  Amiens.  1875  sqq. 
w%0rt>  \  Revue    de    OiSologie    et    de    philosophic, 

'^"^ 1     Lausanne,  1873 

R  V Revised  Version  (of  the  English  Bible) 

erne saeulum,  *'  century  " 

I  Sam 1  Samuel 

II  Smb .n  SamuBl 

SB  A 

8BB 


RHR 

lUcbter.  Kirehen- , 
reehi ^ 


Robinson,  _.  , 

searrhee,  and 

Later  Re- 
eeoTchee 


RSE.. 


Sitzungeberichte   der   Berliner    Akademie, 

Berlin,  1882  sqq. 
F.  Max  M  Oiler  and  others.    The  Sacred 
Booke  of  the  East,  Oxford.  1879  sqq., 
vol.  xlviii.,  1904 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Teetameni  ("  Rain- 
bow  Bible ''),    Leipsic,    London,    and 
Baltimore,  1894  sqq. 
P.  Schaff.  Hietary  of  the  Christian  Church, 
vob.  i.-iv.,  vi.,  vii..  New  York,1882-92, 
vol.  v.,  part  1.  by  D.  8.  Schaff.  1907 
P.    Schaff,    The   Creeds   of   Christendom, 

3  vols.  New  York,  1877-84 

EI.  Sohrader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and 

the  Old    Testament,    2   vols.,    London, 

1885-88 

E.  Schrader,  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das 

AUe  Testament,  2  vols..  Berlin,  1902-03 

E.  Schrader,  KeilinechHftliche  Bibliothek, 

6  vols..  Berlin.  1889-1901 
E.    SchOrer.    Oeachichte     dee     jGdischen 
\  olkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi.  3  vols., 
Leipdc.    1898-1901;     Eng.    transl.,    5 
vols..  New  York,  1891 

Script Scriptoree,  '*  writers  " 

Bcrivener,  (  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Introduction  to  New  Tes- 

introduction  . .  (      lament  Criticism,  4th  ed.,  Jx>ndou,  1894 

Sent Senientia,  "  Sentences  " 

8,  J Societas  Jesu,  *'  Sodety  of  Jesus  " 

Btr  t  Theologisehe  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Ham- 

^^ )      burg.  1826  sqq. 

8MA \  Siizunasberichte     der     MUnehener     Aka- 

}     demu,  Munich,  1860  sqq. 


SBOT 

Bdiafi.  CkriaUan 
Church 

Behaff.  Creeds. . . 
Sefander,  COT*. . 
KAT. 


Sefander.  JLB. 

SefaflKf, 

OeeekidUe... 


Sm.'tK    »*.■«.•&.-«.     <  W.   R.  Smith.  Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
Smith.  Kinship. .  -^      ^^^^^^  ^^^^^   London.  1903 

«.«;*K   nrrr        )  W.   R.  Smith.   The  Old  Tettament  in  the 
Smith.  OTJC.       j      j^^^^^  Church,  London.  1892 
a^i*u    P^«j.«#.    |W.   R.  Smith.  PropheU  of  Ittrael  ...  to 
Smith.  PropheU..  J      ^^  ^^^^  Centuiy,  London.  1895 
Smith.     Rel.     of)Vf.    R.    Smith.    Religion  of   the  Semites, 

Sem (      London.  1894 

a   i>   n  -w  t  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 

^-  *^-  ^-^ )      Knowledge 

D  p  P  j  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tlie  Gospel 

"•  *^-  ^ (      in  Foreign  Parts 

sq..  sqq and  following 

Strom Stromata,  "  Mipcellanies  " 

s.v sub  voce,  or  sub  verbo 

Swete.   Introduc-  S  H.  B.  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tes- 

tion ]      lament  in  Greek,  London.  1900 

Syr Syriac 

TBS Trinitarian  Bible  Society 

Thatcher  and         1 0.   J.   Thatcher  and   E.    H.    McNeal.    A 

McNeal.  iSourosK      Source    Book     for    Mediaeval    History, 

Book I      New  York.  1905 

I  Thcss First  Epistle  to  the  Thewsalonians 

II  Thess Second  Epistle  to  the  ThestutlouianH 

7,.  7,  J  Theologisehe  Tijdschrift,  Amsterdam  and 

^'^^  1      Leyden,  1867  sqq. 

Tni.»»»«  xtJL.  i  L.  S.  le  Nain  de  Tillemont.  Mhnoiree 
i!?JI?  '  \      '  '  •  eccUeiastiques    des     six     premiers 

^'^^^ (      siMes,  16  vols..  Paris.  1693-1712 

I  Tim First  Epistle  to  Timothy 

II  Tim Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 

(  Theologischer  Jahresbericht,  Leipsic.  1882- 
TJB <      1887.  Freiburg.  1888.  Brunswick.  1889- 

I      1897.  Berlin.  1898  sqa. 
,PT  o  \  Theologisches   Liiteraturblatt,    Bonn.    1866 

^^" 1      sqa. 

»,r  7  (  Theologisehe     Litteraturzeitung,      Leipsic. 

^^^ \      1876  sqq. 

Tob Tobit 

rp^  \  Theologisehe      Quarlalsrhrift,      TQbingen. 

^^ 1      18198qq. 

J.Q  j  J.     A.     Robinson.     Texts     and     Studies, 

''^ 1      Cambridge.  1891  sqq. 

fpoDA  i  Transactions    of    the    Society    of    Biblical 

' ^°^ \      ArchcBohgy,  Ixjndon.  1872  sqq. 

tratr  )  Theologisehe  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Ham- 

^^^ 1      burg.  1826  sqq. 

(  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschirhte 
n^jj  J      der  altchristlichen  LiUeratur,  ed.  O.  von 

*  ^ I      Gebhardl    and    A.    Harnack.    Leii>-ic. 

I      1882  sqq. 
-T^-T  J  Tabinger    Zeitschrift  fiXr   Theologie,    Tii- 

'^' 1      bingcn.  1838-40 

Ugolini.    Thesau' SB.     tjgolinus.      Theeaurus     antiqtntntum 

rus )      scurarum,  34  vols.,  Venice,   1744  <*)<> 

V.  T Vetus  Testamentum,  Vieux  Testament,  'Old 

Testament  " 
Ti7.»*...»K<i»u  \  W.  Wattenbach.  DeiUschlands  Geschicht^- 

Wattenbacn.         )      quellen,  5th  ed..  2  vols..  BerUn,   1885; 

^^V (      6th  ed..  1893-94 

Wellhausen.  J  J.  Wellhausen.   Reste  arabischen  Heiden- 

Heidentum I      tums.  Berlin.  1887 

nr^iiu...... ( J.  Wellhausen.  Proieoom^na  eur  Gesehichte 

p}S^JL^      \      i*^^'    6th    ed..    Berlin,     1906.    Eng. 
Prolegomena...^     transl..  Edinburgh.   1885 
,,  A  \  Zeitschrift      fiir      Aasyriologie,      Leipsic. 

7-kW   PiJ^  ■  ■  '  1      1886-88,  BerUn.  1889  sqq. 

m"'«  )  T.  Zahn.   Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testa- 

"*'*^ 1      ment,  3d  ed.,  Leipsic.  1907 

/y^i v ^^         J  T.    Zahn.    Gesehichte    des    neuiestament- 

/iahn.  tianon. . . .  -j      i^^^^  Kanons,  2  vols..  Leipj»ic.  1888-92 
7  J  n^mr  j  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  aUtestamentliche    Wis- 

^^^*^ }      sensehafl,  Giessen.  1881  sqq. 

ZDAL )  ZeiUchrift  fiir deutschesAUerthum und deut- 

I      scheLUeratur,  BerUn.  1876  saq. 
7r\\4n  J  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgeruAndischen 

^^^^^ )      Gesellsehaft,  Leipsic,  1847  sqq. 

2PP  j  Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsche   Philologie,  llalle, 

1      1869  sqq. 
ZDPV j  Zeitschrift    des    deutschen    PalAstinorVer- 

{      eins,  Leipsic.  1878  sqq. 

Zech Zechariah 

Zeph Zephaniah 

i  Zeitschrift  fUr   die   historisehe    Theologie, 
pubUsned      successively     at      Leipsic. 
Hamburg,  and  Gotha,  1832-75 
tytr/y  S  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchengeschichte,    Gotha. 

^'^^ 1      1876  sqq. 

«K-p  i  Zeitschrift  Uir  Kirchenrecht,    BerUn,  TQ- 

^'^'^ *      bingcn,  Freiburg.  1861  sqq. 

7V"r  \  Zeitschrift  far  katholische  Theologie.  Inna- 

^^^ 1      bruck.  1877  sqq. 

yv-iwr  S  Zeitschrift  fUr  kirchliche  ]yinscniKhaft  und 

^^*^ 1      kirchliches  Leben,  I^eipsir.  1880  89 

y  pjr  S  Zeitschrift  fUr  Protestant  litmus  und  Kirche, 

^^^'^ «      Erlangen.  1838  76 

i  Zeitschrift  fiir  irisHctittchaftliche  Theologie, 
ZWT <      Jena.  1858-60.  Halle.  1861-67.  Leipsie. 

I      1868  sqq. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteratioii  has  been  used  for  Hebrew : 

((  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

beginning  of  a  word. 
3  =  b 


3  =  bh  or  b 

J  =  g 

3  =  gh  or  g 

'n  =  d 

T  =  dh  or  d 

n  =  h 

1  =  w 


r  =  z 

i  =  y 
3  =  k 
3  =  kh  or  k 

D  =  m 

D  =  8 


B  =  p 

B  =  ph  or  p 

V  =  ? 

•)  =  r 
fc^  =  s 
B^  =  sh 

n  =  t 

n  =  th  or  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Qreek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

iu        as  in  duration 

c  =  k    "    "    cat 

ch         "    "   cfcurch 

cw  =  qu  as  in  queeai 

dh  {th)    "  "  the 

f  "  "  /ancy 

g  (hard)  "  "  go 

H  "  "  loc^  (Scotch) 

hw  (wh)  "  "  why 


a 

as  in 

sofa 

a 

«  i< 

arm 

a 

a  ti 

at 

& 

U    it 

fare 

e 

tt  tt 

pen* 

6 

tt  ti 

fate 

i 

it  « 

tin 

1 

«  « 

machine 

o 

«  « 

obey 

6 

It   tt 

no 

6 

as 

in 

not 

e 

« 

tt 

nor 

u 

ti 

tt 

ftiU* 

a 

<( 

It 

rule 

u 

tt 

tt 

but 

tj 

It 

tt 

bum 

01 

u 

u 

pine 

QU 

It 

tt 

out 

ei 

tt 

It 

oil 

IQ 


few 


>  In  accented  syllablcfl  only;  in  unaccented  syllables  it  approximates  the  sound  of  e  in  over.     The  letter  n,  with  a  dot 
beneath  it.  indicates  the  soimd  of  n  as  in  ink.     Nasal  n  (as  in  French  words)  is  xenderod  n. 
*  In  Gierman  and  Fxenoh  names  tt  approximates  the  sound  of  u  in  dune. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


BASILICA:  1.  Legal  codes.  Since  the  great 
codification  of  the  Roman  law  by  Jiistinian,  the 
Corpus  juris  civilis,  was  written  in  Latin,  it  could 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  East,  and  required  Greek 
translations.  To  do  away  with  the  uncertainty 
which  had  arisen  from  such  versions,  in  878  the 
emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian  had  a  handbook 
put  together,  covering  forty  titles,  and  put  out  a 
revision  in  885.  A  further  revision  and  codifica- 
tion of  the  older  laws,  edited  once  more  under  Leo 
the  Wise  (886),  bears  the  Greek  name  of  ta  basUika. 
It  is  in  sixty  books,  based  on  Justinian's  compila- 
tion from  the  older  versions  and  commentaries, 
with  extracts  from  his  later  constitutions  known 
as  the  Novella,  and  from  Basil's  handbook  men- 
tioned above.  (E.  Friedbero.) 

2.  Eariy  form  of  Christian  churches.  See  Archi- 
tecture, Ecclesiastical. 

Bibliookapht:  C.  E.  Zaeharia,  Hiatoria  jurit  Oregeo-Romani 
delinetUio,  pp.  36-36,  Heidelberg.  1830;  Mortreuil,  Hit- 
toin  du  droit  ByumHn,  part  ii,  pp.  1  aqq.,  part  iii,  pp.  230 
■qq.,  Paris,  1843-46;  Krumbacher,  OMchieKU,  pp.  171. 
257-258.  606.  607.  600.  610.  077. 

BASILIDES,  bas-i-lai'd!z,  AND  THE  BASILID- 
IAKS:  Basilides,  a  famous  Gnostic,  was  a  pupil 
of  an  alleged  interpreter  of  St.  Peter,  Glaucias  by 
name,  and  taught  at  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  (117-138).  He  may  have  been  previously 
a  disciple  of  Menander  at  Antioch,  together  with 
Satumilus.  The  Ada  Archdai  state  that  for  a  time 
he  tau^t  among  the  Persians.  He  composed 
twenty-four  books  on  the  Gospel,  which,  according 
to  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Siromaia,  iv,  12),  were 
entitled  "  Exegetics.''  Fragments  of  xiii  and  xxiii, 
preserved  by  Clement  and  in  the  Acta  Archdai, 
mi^lement  the  knowledge  of  Basilides  furnished 
by  his  opponents.  Origen  is  certainly  wrong  in 
ascribing  to  him  a  Gospel.  The  oldest 

B«iilidei.  refutation  of  the  teachmgs  of  Basili- 
des, by  Agrippa  Castor  (q.v.),  is  lost, 
and  we  are  dependent  upon  the  later  accounts  of 
IreoflBUs,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Hippolytus. 
Tlie  latter,  in  his  PkUosophumena,  gives  a  presen- 
tation entirely  different  from  the  other  sources. 
It  either  rests  on  corrupt  accounts,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, on  those  of  a  later,  post-BasiUdian  phase 
of  the  system.  Hippolytus  describes  a  monistic 
system,  in  which  Hellenic,  or  rather  Stoic,  concep- 
ticiis  stand  in  the  foreground,  whereas  the  genuine 
IL— 1 


Basilides  is  an  Oriental  through  and  through,  who 
stands  in  closer  relationship  to  Zoroaster  than  to 
Aristotle. 

The  fundamental  theme  of  the  Basilidian  specu- 
lation is  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil 
and  how  to  overcome  it.  The  answer  is  given 
entirely  in  the  forms  of  Oriental  gnosis,  evidently 
influenced  by  Parseeism.  There  are  two  principles, 
uncreated  and  self-existent,  light  and  darkness, 
originally  separated  and  without  knowledge  of 
each  other.    At  the  head  of  the  "  kingdom  of  light " 

stands  "  the  uncreated,  imnamable 
His  System.  God."    From  him  divine  life  unfolds 

in  successive  steps.  Seven  such  reve- 
lations form  the  first  ogdoad,  from  which  issued  the 
rest  of  the  spirit-world,  till  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  spirit-realms  had  originated.  These  are  com- 
prised under  the  mystic  name  Abrasax  (q.v.),  whose 
numerical  value  answers  to  the  nimiber  of  the 
heavens  and  days.  Being  seized  with  a  longing 
for  light,  darkness  now  interferes.  A  struggle  of  the 
principles  commences,  in  which  originated  our 
system  of  the  world  as  copy  of  the  last  stage  of  the 
spirit-world,  having  an  archon  and  angel  at  its 
head.  The  earthly  life  is  only  a  moment  of  the 
general  purification-process  which  now  takes  place 
to  deliver  the  world  of  light  from  darkness.  Hence 
everything  which  is  bad  and  evil  in  this  system 
of  the  world  becomes  intelligible  when  regarded  in 
its  proper  relations.  Gradually  the  rays  of  light 
find  their  way  through  the  mineral  kingdom, 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  animal  kingdom.  Man 
has  two  souls  in  his  breast,  of  which  the  rational 
soul  tries  to  master  the  material  or  animal.  For 
the  consummation  of  the  process  an  intervention 
from  above  is  necessary,  however.  The  Christian 
idea  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  historical  fact  which  Basilides  subjects  to  his 
general  thoughts.  God's  "  mind "  (Gk.  nous) 
descended  upon  Jesus  as  dove  at  the  Jordan,  and  he 
proclaimed  salvation  to  the  Jews,  the  chosen  people 
of  the  archon.  The  suffering  of  Jesus,  Basilides 
admitted  as  a  historical  fact,  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  utilize  it  religiously.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  the  redeemer,  not  the  crucified  one.  Jesus 
suffered  as  man,  whose  light-nature  was  also  con- 
taminated through  the  matter  of  evil.  But  the 
belief  in  the  redemption  which  came  from  above 
lifts  man  beyond  himself  to  a  higher  degree  of  exist- 
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ence.  How  far  the  individual  can  attain  it 
depends  on  the  degree  of  pure  entanglement  in 
former  degrees  of  the  spirit-world.  In  the  per- 
fected spirit-world  the  place  will  be  assigned  to 
each  which  belongs  to  him  according  to  the  degree 
of  his  faith. 

Among  the  Basilidians,  Basilides'  son,  Isidore, 
occupies  a  prominent  place.  Of  his  writings  (**  On 
the  Excrescent  Soul,"  "  Exegetics,"  "  Ethics  ") 
some  fragments  are  extant.  The  sect  does  not  seem 
to  have  spread  beyond  Lower  Egypt. 
The  Basi-     In  opposition  to  the  rigid  ethics  of 

lidians.  their  master,  the  Basilidians  seem 
often  to  have  advocated  libertinism. 
According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  they  cele- 
brated the  sixth  or  the  tenth  of  January  as  the  day 
of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  On  the  importance  of 
this  fact  for  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  festival 
of  the  Epiphany,  cf.  H.  Usener,  Religionageschicht- 
liehe  Untersuchunfferif  i  (Bonn,  1889). 

G.  KrOoer. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  fragments  of  Basilides  are  oolleoted  in 
J.  E.  Grabe,  Stncilegium  88.  Patrum,  ii,  35-43.  Oxford, 
1609;  in  A.  Stieren's  edition  of  Ireneus.  i.  901-003,  907- 
900,  Leipdc,  1853;  and  in  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Ketzergfchiehte 
dsa  UrchrUterUunu,  pp.  207-217.  Leipsic.  1884.  The 
■ouroes  are  Irensua  (H<rr.,  I,  xxiv,  1;  cf.  ii,  16  et  paaeim), 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom.,  ii,  8;  iii.  1;  iv,  12,  24,  26; 
▼,  1),  Origen  (Horn,  i  on  Luke;  com.  on  Romans,  v),  £u- 
sebius  {Chron.,  an.  133;  Hiat.  eccL,  IV.  vii,  7).  the  Acta 
Arehelai  (Iv).  Epiphanius  {Hcer.,  xxiii,  1;  xxiv;  xxxii,  3), 
and  Hippolytus  iPhiloaophumena,  vii,  2-15).  Consult  A. 
Neander,  OeneHtche  Enhoicklung  der  vornehnuten  gnotti- 
Bchsn  8y9tem€,  Berlin,  1818  (the  most  exhaustive  treat- 
ment); F.  C.  Baur,  Die  chriaaiche  Gnana,  TQbingen,  1835; 
J.  L.  Jacobi,  BaaUidia  philotophi  gnottici  aerUenHaa  ex  Hip- 
Volyti  libri,  Berlin,  1852  (valuable);  G.  Uhlhom.  Dae 
haeUidianiKhe  Syetem,  G6ttingen,  1855;  H.  L.  Hansel, 
Onoetic  Hereeiee,  London,  1875  (has  able  lecture  on  Ba»- 
ilides);  Hort.  in  DCB,  i,  268-281  (very  thorough); 
A.  Hilgenfeld.  in  ZWT,  xxi  (1878),  228-250;  idem,  Die 
Ketaergeeehichte  dee  Urdirieteniumet  pp.  207-218,  Leipsic, 
1884;  G.  Salmon,  The  Croee^ereneee  in  the  Philoeophou- 
mena,  in  Hermathena,  xi  (1885),  389-402;  H.  SULhelin,  Die 
Onoeliechen  Qtiellen  Hippolj/te,  in  TU,  vi.  3.  Leipsic,  1890; 
Sohair,  Chrietian  Church,  ii,  466-472;  Harnack.  Lit- 
teratur,  i,  157-161;  ii.  1.  289-297:  KrOger.  HUtory,  pp. 
70-71;  MoeUer.  Chrietian  Church,  i.  141-144;  J.  Kennedy,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  AeiaUc  Society,  1902,  pp.  377-415. 

BASNA6E,  bd^'nOzh':  The  name  of  a  family  of 
Normandy  which  has  produced  several  men  prom- 
inent in  the  history  of  French  Protestantism. 

1.  Benjamin  Basnage  was  for  fifty-one  years 
pastor  at  Sainte-M^re-flglise,  near  Carentan  (27 
m.  B.e.  of  Cherbourg),  where  he  was  bom  in  1580 
and  died  in  1652.  During  the  religious  wars  he 
was  repeatedly  chosen  by  his  coreligionists,  on 
account  of  the  constancy  of  his  character  and  his 
great  learning,  to  represent  them  in  political  and 
ecclesiastical  assembUes.  He  was  president  of  the 
general  synod  at  Alengon  in  1637,  and  as  deputy 
at  Charenton  in  1644  he  did  much  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  Protestants  and  to  reconcile  the  theo- 
logians. In  the  year  of  his  death  he  was  ennobled 
by  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  Of  the  many 
polemical  tractates  which  he  wrote,  the  best  known 
is  De  Vital  visible  et  invisible  de  V^glise  et  de  la 
parfaite  satis  factum  de  Jisus  Christ,  contre  la  fable 
du  purgataire  (La  Rochelle,  1612). 

2.  Henri  Basnage,  younger  son  of  Benjamin, 
was  bom  at  Sainte-Mdre-£glise  Oct.  16,  1615;  d. 


at  Rouen  Oct.  20,  1695.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Rouen 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  jurists  of  his  time. 
He  defended  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  Church 
courageously,  and  his  reputation  was  such  that  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  was  almost 
the  only  Protestant  who  could  follow  the  profession 
of  law  in  Rouen. 

3.  Samuel  Basnage,  son  of  Antoine,  younger 
son  of  Benjamin,  was  bom  at  Bayeux  1638;  d.  at 
ZQtphen  1721.  He  was  first  pastor  at  Vauxcelles, 
then  at  Bayeux  till  1685.  He  went  with  his  father 
to  the  Netherlands  and  became  pastor  there  of  the 
Walloon  congregation  at  Zatphen.  Of  his  theo- 
logical writings  the  most  important  are:  Morale 
thidogique  et  politique  sur  les  vertus  et  les  vices  dee 
hommes  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1703);  and  Annates 
politico-ecclesiastici  (3  vols.,  Rotterdam,  1706). 

4.  Jacques  Basnage  (de  Beauval),  son  of  Henri, 
was  bom  at  Rouen  Aug.  8,  1653;  d.  at  The  Hague 
Dec.  22,  1723.  He  first  studied  the  classical  lan- 
guages at  Saumur  under  Tanneguy,  father  of  the 
famous  Mme.  Dacier,  afterward  theology  at  Geneva 
under  Turretin  and  Tronchin,  finally  at  S6dan 
under  Jurieu.  In  1676  he  was  chosen  pastor  at 
Rouen;  after  the  suppression  of  the  church  at 
Rouen  in  1685,  Louis  XIV  granted  him  permission 
to  retire  to  Holland.  In  1691  he  was  made  pastor 
of  the  Walloon  congregation  at  Rotterdam,  and  in 
1709  of  the  French  congregation  at  The  Hague. 
The  prime  minister  Heinsius  respected  him  highly 
and  employed  him  in  different  diplomatic  missions. 
The  fame  of  his  diplomatic  ability  reached  the 
court  at  Versailles,  and  when,  in  1716,  the  Ahh6 
Dubois  was  sent  to  The  Hague  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  then  regent,  in  behalf  of  the  triple  alliance, 
he  was  instructed  to  associate  with  Basnage. 
When  an  insurrection  of  the  Camisards  in  the 
O^vennes  was  feared,  the  regent  applied  to  Basnage. 
He  supported  energetically  the  zealous  Antoine 
Court,  then  twenty  years  old,  in  restoring  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Southem  France,  but,  partial 
to  the  principles  of  passive  obedience,  as  preached 
by  Calvin,  he  severely  condemned  the  insurrection 
of  the  Camisards  and  even  blamed  the  first  preachers 
in  the  Desert.  About  this  time  the  States  General 
of  the  Netherlands  appointed  him  historiographer. 
His  numerous  works  are  partly  dogmatic  or  polemic, 
partly  historical.  The  former  include  especially 
his  writings  against  Bossuet:  Examen  dee  nUthodes 
propos^es  par  Messieurs  de  VassembUe  du  cUrgi  de 
France,  en  1682,  pour  la  r&union  des  Protestants  d 
V^glise  romaine  (Cologne,  1682);  lUponse  A  Jf. 
VMque  de  Meaux  sur  la  leitre  pastorale  (1686). 
His  historical  works  are:  Histoire  de  la  religion 
des  6glises  riform^'es  (2  vols.,  Rotterdam,  1690; 
1725);  Histoire  de  V6glise  depuis  Jisus  Christ 
jusqu*h  present  (1699);  Histoires  du  Vieux  et  du 
Nouveau  Testament,  repriseniies  par  des  figiarea 
gravies  en  taiUe-douce  par  R.  de  Hooge  (Amsterdam, 
1704);  Histoire  des  Juifs  depuis  Jisus  Christ 
jusqu^h  present  (1706).  G.  Bonet-Maury. 
BiBLioaaAPHT:  J.  Aymon.  Toue  lee  eynodee  nationaux  4«m 

iglieee  rifomUee,  The  Hague,  1710;  P.  Bayle.  Dictum- 
naire  hietorique  et  critique,  Amsterdam,  1740;  D.  HouArd, 
DicHonnaire  de  la  coutume  de  Normandie,  Rouen,  1780; 
Lamory,  £loge  de  Baenage,  in  BuUelin  d'hietoire  du  prot90^ 
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kuUiBm§  fran^ia,  vol.  x,  p.  42;  ziii,  pp.  41-48;  E.  and  £. 
HaaCt  ^  Franet  proUatarUe,  2d  ed.  by  M.  Bordier,  5  vols., 
FmriB,  1877-86;  F.  Puauz,  Lm  Pricunaum  franfoia  de  la 
toUronee,  ib.  1881;  J.  BimaquiB,  La  RivoeaHon  da  I'idU 
da  Naniaa,  Rouen,  1885. 

BASSERMAHN,  HEDfRICH  GUSTAV:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  July  12, 
1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Jena, 
Zurich,  and  Heidelberg  in  1868-73,  but  interrupted 
his  studies  to  serve  in  the  campaign  of  1870-71 
in  the  First  Baden  Dragoons.  He  was  assistant 
pastor  at  Arolsen,  Waldeck,  from  1873  to  1876, 
when  he  became  privat-docent  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  at  the  University  of  Jena.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  made 
full  professor  and  university  preacher  in  1880.  He 
has  written:  Dreissig  chrisUiche  Predigten  (Leipsic, 
1875);  De  loco  Matthisi  v,  17-20  (Jena,  1876); 
Handbuch  der  geiMchen  Beredaamkeii  (Stuttgart, 
1885);  AkademUche  Predigten  (1886);  System  der 
LUxtrgik  (1888);  GeachichU  der  hadischen  GoUes- 
dierutordnvng  (1891);  Sine  ira  et  studio  (Tdbingen, 
1894);  Der  badieche  Katechismue  erkldH  (1896-97); 
Richard  Rothe  ah  praktischer  Theolog  (1899);  Zur 
Frage  des  Unionekatechigmus  (1901);  Ueber  Reform 
dee  Abendmahls  (1904);  Wie  studiert  man  evange- 
lieche  Theologie  t  (Stuttgart,  1905);  and  Goti : 
FUnf  Predigten  (GOttingen,  1905).  Since  1879 
he  has  also  edited  the  Zeitschrift  /i2r*  praktische 
Theologie  in  collaboration  with  Rudolf  Ehlers. 

BASTHOUf,  CHRISTIAII:  Danish  court  preach- 
er, and  an  influential  representative  of  the  prev- 
alent rationalism  of  his  time;  b.  at  Copenhagen 
Nov.  2,  1740;  d.  there  Jan.  25,  1819.  He  had  a 
varied  education,  and  was  specially  attracted  to 
philosophy  and  natural  science,  but  was  persuaded 
by  his  father  to  embrace  a  clerical  career  without 
any  real  love  for  Christian  doctrine  or  the  Church. 
He  was  preacher  to  the  German  congregation  at 
Smyrna  from  1768  to  1771.  His  renown  as  a  great 
orator  won  him  in  1778  the  position  of  court 
preacher,  to  which  other  court  offices  were  subse- 
quently added.  Full  of  the  ideas  of  the  "  Enlight- 
enment," he  felt  called  upon  to  be  a  missionary 
in  their  cause  to  his  countrymen,  and  published 
A  number  of  woHlb  in  popular  religious  philosophy 
and  history  which  have  long  since  fallen  into  obliv- 
ion. His  greatest  success  was  his  text-book  of 
sacred  oratory  (1775),  which  so  impressed  Joseph  II 
that  he  introduced  it  into  all  the  hi^er  educational 
inetitutions  of  the  empire,  though  its  recommenda- 
tions seem  laughable  to-day.  He  published  a  history 
of  the  Jews  (1777-82),  attempting  to  "  rationalize  '' 
it  after  BiichaeUs,  and  a  translation  of  the  New 
Teetament  with  notes  (1780).  A  small  treatise 
on  improvements  in  the  liturgy  (1785)  aroused  a 
fltorm  of  controversy;  his  idea  was  to  make  the 
service  "  interesting  and  diversified,"  after  the 
model  of  balls  and  concerts;  to  exclude  from 
hymnody  not  only  everything  dogmatic  but  all 
that  was  not  joyous;  and  to  eliminate  from  the 
sacramental  rites  whatever  was  contrary  to  sound 
reason.  In  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution, 
be  offered  so  many  concessions  to  the  antireligious 
spirit  that  he  made  himself  ridiculous  even  in  the 


eyes  of  freethinkers;  and  his  book  on  "  Wisdom 
and  Happiness  "  (1794)  taught  a  Stoicism  only 
colored  by  Christianity.  In  1795  he  lost  his  library 
by  fire,  and  with  the  new  century  withdrew  from 
public  life  and  authorship  to  live  quietly  with  his 
son,  a  pastor  at  Slageise,  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  science.  (F.  Nielsen.) 

a/LTES,  WILLIAM:  English  Pre8byterian;  b.  at 
London  Nov.,  1625;  d.  at  Hackney  July  14,  1699. 
He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  1647,  and  was 
vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  London,  imtil 
1662,  when  he  lost  the  benefice  for  non-conformity; 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference (q.v.)  in  1661  and  represented  the  non- 
conformists on  other  occasions  in  negotiations 
with  the  Churchmen;  was  chaplain  to  Charles  II 
and  had  influence  in  high  places  both  under  Charles 
and  his  successors.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
polished  preacher  and  a  sound  scholar.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  of  his  works  is  The  Harmony  of 
the  Divine  AttribiUee  in  the  Contrivance  and  Accom- 
plishment of  Man*8  Redemption  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1675).  A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  with 
memoir  by  W.  Farmer,  was  published  in  four  vol- 
imies  at  London  in  1815. 

BATHING:  The  bath  in  the  East,  because  of 
the  heat  and  the  dust,  is  constantly  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  and  to  prevent  skin- 
diseases.  The  bathing  of  the  newly  bora  is  men- 
tioned in  Ezek.  xvi,  4;  bathing  as  part  of  the 
toilet  in  Ruth  iii,  3;  II  Sam.  xii,  20;  Ezek.  xxiii, 
40,  and  elsewhere.  As  the  Law  attached  great 
religious  value  to  the  purity  of  the  body,  it  pre- 
scribed bathing  and  ablutions  for  cases  in  which  it 
was  apparently  impaired  (see  Defilement  and 
Purification,  Ceremonial).  Ablution  was  re- 
quired when  one  approached  the  deity  (cf.  Gen. 
XXXV,  2;  Exod.  xix,  10;  Lev.  xvi,  4,  for  the  high 
priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement).  Bathing  in 
"  living  "  (i.e.,  running)  water  was  regarded  as  most 
effective  in  every  respect  (Exod.  ii,  5;  II  Kings  v, 
10;  Lev.  xv,  13).  More  accessible  and  convenient 
were  the  baths  arranged  in  the  houses.  To  a  well- 
fiunished  house  belonged  a  courtyard,  in  which  was 
a  bath — according  to  II  Sam.  xi,  2,  an  open  basin. 
Susannah  (verses  15  sqq.)  bathes  in  a  hedged  garden 
and  uses  oil  and  some  kind  of  soap;  the  Hebrew 
women  used  bran  in  the  bath,  or  to  dry  themselves 
(Mishnah  Pesahim  ii,  7).  The  feet,  being  pro- 
tected by  sandals  only,  were  exposed  to  dust  and 
dirt,  and  no  attentive  host  omitted  to  give  to  his 
guests  water  for  their  feet  before  he  entertained 
them  (Gen.  xviii,  4;  xix,  2;  I  Sam.  xxv,  41;  cf. 
Luke  vii,  44;  John  xiii,  1-10).  The  washing  of 
hands  before  meals  was  customary  for  obvious 
reasons;  but  it  is  not  expressly  attested  before 
New  Testamient  time,  and  then  as  a  religious  enact- 
ment which  the  Pharisees  rigidly  observed  (Matt. 
XV,  2;  Luke  xi,  38);  so  in  general  with  reference 
to  washings  and  bathings  the  punctilious  were  at 
that  time  more  exacting.  The  efficacy  of  warm 
springs  was  recognized  at  a  very  early  period  (cf. 
Gen.  xxxvi,  24,  R.  V.,  and  the  name  Hammath, 
Josh,  xix,  35;  xxi,  32).  They  were  found  near 
Tiberias     (Josephus,     War,    U,     xxi,     6;     Ant., 
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XVIII,  ii,  3;  Life,  xvi\  PlJxiy,  v,  15),  Gadara,  the 
cfLpltal  of  FcT^a,  aad  Collirrbo^f  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Joseph u^,  TTcr,  I,  xxxiii,  5;  Pliny ,  v,  16). 
Public   batliB  are  mentianeil    in   Joecphtui,    Ant., 

XIX,  vii,  5,  but  their  exieteDce  in  Palestine  can 
not  be  proved  before  the  Greeo-Roman  time, 

C.  VON  Orelu. 
Abuses  connected  with  the  public  baths  in  early 
Christian  times  called  forth  proteaLs  from  many 
of  the  heathen  and  led  ^me  of  the  emperorA 
to  attempt  restrictive  prc*cautioofl.  The  Church 
Fathers  also  raised  their  voices,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  though  there  was  pubUc  censure  (e.g.,  of  women, 
particularly  of  virgins  who  were  immodeist  in  the 
bath)f  there  was  no  formal,  ecclesiastical  prohibition 
of  the  pubUc  baths.  The  use  of  the  bath  was  re^ 
mitted  during  public  calamities,  penance.  Lent, 
and  for  the  first  week  aft^?r  baptism.  From  the 
time  of  Constantine  it  was  usual  to  build  bathfl 
near  the  basilicaa,  partly  for  the  u^  of  the  clergy, 
and  partly  for  other  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

BiBuoaBAFHT:  For  Uebr.  custoai  Donjult  DB,  i.  267-258. 
On  ib«  Cbdfltuui*  DC  A,  t,  1B2-I&3:  the  mrticle  "  Hftcko" 
in  KL,i,  1S43— 40,  covers  both  aub jeeti. 

BATH  KOLi  Literally '' daughter  of  the  voice/* 
an  expression  which  signifies  in  itself  nothing 
more  thsji  a  call  or  echo,  for  which  it  is  also 
used*  When  the  term  is  applied  to  a  divine 
manifestation,  it  implies  that  it  was  audible  to  the 
human  hearing  without  a  pergonal  theophany. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  notion  is  found  in  Dan. 
iv,  2S  (A.  V,  31),  "  a  voice  fell  from  heaven/'  In 
the  New  TestameTit  eirailar  ideaa  are  the  heavenly 
voice  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (Matt,  iii,  17;  Mark 
i,  U^  Luke  iii,  22),  at  his  transfiguration  (Matt. 
xvii,  5;  Mark  ix^  7;  Luke  ix^  35),  before  his  passion 
(John  xii,  28),  and  the  voices  from  heaven  heard 
by  Paul  and  Peter  (Acts  ix,  4;  cf.  xxii^  7  and  xxvi, 
14;  X,  13,  15).  A  voice  from  the  Banctuary  is 
mentioned  by  Joeephufl  {Aitt.,  XIII,  x,  3;  cf.  Bab, 
So(ah  33a;  Jerum.  Sotah.  24b)j  and  was  called  hath  k<tl 
by  the  rabbis,  who  were  of  opinion  that  such  heav- 
enly voicea  were  heard  during  all  the  time  of  IsraePs 
history,  even  in  their  own  time.  According  to 
Bab.  Soiah -IHb;  Yamah  9a,  this  '' voice"  was  the 
only  divine  means  of  revelation  after  the  extinction 
of  prophecy.  They  narrate  legendary  stories  of 
such  divine  voices  which  settled  religious  difficulties. 
DifTcrcnt  from  the  balh  kol  proper  is  the  idea  that 
natural  fK>imdE3  or  words  heard  by  accident 
arc  significant  heavenly  voices.  This  superstition 
was  not  uncommon,  as  Jerwt.  Shabbat  $c  shows. 
Rabbi  Joshua  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  things 
must  not  influence  any  legal  deciMion  {Bab. 
Paba  Mtn^a  50b;  Berakoi  51b).  Rabbi  Johanan 
lays  down  as  general  nile  that  that  which  was 
heard  in  the  city  must  be  the  voice  of  a  matip  in  the 
desert  that  of  a  woman,  and  that  either  a  twofold 
'*  Yea  "  or  twofold  '*  Nay"  is  heard  {Bab.  McgxUah 
32a).  (G.  DiLLUAN.) 

BlbUOOftAt^itt:  F.  Wrbcr,  SyAttm  der  aUsjrna(Jogalen  palAMti- 
ni*chsn  Th*olotfi€.  pp.  187.  IB4,  Leip^jc^  18BD:  W.  Bbcber, 
Ag0da  dwr  rannaiWn^  i,  8S<  note  3>  Btruburgi  1884;  idem, 
Affoda  dtr  pala^tinitEken  itmordcr,  j,  351,  noU  3,  ii,  26, 
lb.  1802-96r  3,  Louii,  Ancient  TradiUonM  of  SujHtnatw^ 
V^ktu.'  Bath^  Kotr  ia  TSBA,  ix,  18;   JB,  ii,  68S-5fi2. 


BATIFFOL,    PIERRE   Hlllia:    French  Roman 

Cathohc;  b.  at  Toulouse  Jan.  27,  1S61.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Snlpiec,  Parii 
(1878^2),  and  the  University  of  Paris  (1882-86; 
Docteur  ^s  lettres^  1892),  and  since  1898  has  beea 
rector  of  the  Instltut  Catholique  at  Toulouse* 
He  was  created  a  domestic  prelate  to  the  Pope 
in  1899j  and  in  theology  is  an  orthodox  Romaii 
Catholic,  inclining  toward  the  critical  school  in 
matters  of  history.  Since  1896  he  haja  been  the 
editor  of  the  Bibliotk^qne  de  Venxeigntment  de  Phia- 
ti>ire  ecctctia^tiquc,  founded  by  him  in  that  year, 
and  since  1899  has  also  edited  the  monthly  BuU^m 
de  litUToittre  eccl6sia&Hqu6,  Ho  has  written  L*Ai>- 
baye  de  RontanOf  contribution  a  VhiAtoire  de  la  Vatu 
cane  (Paris,  1892);  Histoire  du  brevUre  roTnam 
(1893);  Six  Iccons  but  ka  Svangika  (1897);  Trae-^ 
taiut  Origenut  in  libro^  sanciarum  acTipiararum 
(1900);  Etudes  d^ histoire  ei  dc  th6alogie  positive 
(1902);  and  L'Enseignement  de  J^4u«   (1905). 

BATTEN,  LORmG  WOART:  Protestant  Epi»- 
copahan  ;  b,  in  Gloucester  County,  N.  J*,  Nov. 
12,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uoi- 
veraity,  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School ,  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ho  waa  ordered 
deacon  in  1886  and  ordaii^ed  priest  m  the  following 
year,  and  was  instructor  and  professor  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School  ffom 
1888  to  1899,  when  he  became  rector  of  St.  Mark's^ 
New  York  City.  He  is  also  lecturer  on  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City.  In  addition  to  numerous  briefer 
studiDs*^  he  has  written  The  Old  Testament  ftmn 
the  Modem  Point  of  View  (New  York,  1SS9)  and 
Th^  Hdfreiv  Prophet  (London,  1905). 

BATTERSOIf,  HERMOIf  GRISW0LD:  Prot- 
estant Episcopalian;  b.  at  Marbledale,  Conn.^ 
May  27,  1827;  d,  in  New  York  City  Mar.  % 
1903.  Ho  was  educated  privately,  was  rector  ai 
San  Antonio^  Texa^),  1860-61,  and  at  Wabasha^ 
Minn,,  im'Z-GC^.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Philadelphia 
and  was  rector  of  St.  Clement's  Church  there  186^ 
1872,  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  18S0-d9; 
became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
New  York,  1891,  but  soon  retired.  He  published 
The  Missionary  Tune  Book  (Philadelphia,  1867); 
The  Churchman's  Hymn  Book  (1870);  A  Sketch 
Book  of  the  Avierican  Epiecopate  (1878;  3d  ed., 
enlarged,  1891);  Chriaimit*  CaroU  and  Other  Verses 
(1877);  Gregorian  Music,  a  mi^iual  of  j^in  x€mg 
for  th£  offices  of  the  American  ChuTch  (New  Yorkp 
1884;  7th  ed.,  1860);  Vetper  BeUa  and  Other  Ver^tM 
(1895), 

BAiroiSSIll,  WOLF  WILHELM,  GRAF  VOH: 
German  Protestant;  b.  at  Sophienhof,  near  Kielp 
Germany,  8ept.  26,  1847.  He  waa  educated  at  the 
univeraitiea  of  Erlangen,  Berlin,  Lcipsic  (Ph.D., 
1870),  and  Kiel  from  1866  to  1872,  and  waa  private 
doeent  at  Leipsic  in  1874-76,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  University  of  Strasburg  as  associate 
professor  of  theology.  Four  years  later  he  wan 
promoted  to  fuU  professor,  but  in  the  following 
year  went  to  Marburg  as  professor  of  Old  Testament 
exegesis.     He    remained    at    Marburg,    where    he 
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was  rector  in  1893-94,  until  19tXJ,  when  he  went  to 
Ekrltti  as  profetisor  of  Old  Teut&rnent  exeg^iup  a 
chair  which  he  still  holds.  In  theology  be  \&  an 
adherent  of  the  historical  school  of  investigation, 
and  seeks  to  elucidate  the  religion  of  the  Old  Teista- 
ment  by  other  Semitic  faiths.  He  has  written: 
Translalionis  arUiquee  aro&ic^  ft&rt  J  obi  qua  s^ptr- 
*uni  nunc  primum  tdila  (T^ipisie,  1S70);  Eutogiuji 
und  Alvar,  em  AbschniU  spanischer  Kirch^ng^' 
tchiciiU  aus  der  Zeii  der  Maurenherrachaft  (IS72); 
Johve  et  Mohchf  sive  de  raiione  inter  deum  laraeli- 
tarum  et  Molochum  irUercedenU  <1874);  Sludien 
£ur  atmitischen  Religionageschichle  (2  vols.,  1876- 
1878);  Die  Geichichie  des  aliiestamentlichen  Priesler- 
iktam  unUrvuchi  (1^9);  August  DiUmann  (1895): 
EiTiieiiiaig  in  die  Bilcher  des  Alien  Testamenta 
(1901);  ftnd  E^mun-AAkkpics  (Giefitaen,  1906). 

BAU'ER,  BRinVO:  A  modem  Biblical  critic, 
of  the  moei  extreme  radicalism;  b.  at  Ei^nberg 
(35  m.  8.  of  Halle),  in  the  duchy  of  Alien  burg,  Sept. 
6,  1809;  d.  at  Rixdorf,  near  Berlin.  Apr,  15,  1882. 
He  was  educated  in  Berlin  precisely  in  Hegera 
most  brilliant  period.  He  took  his  place  at  first 
in  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Hegelian  ichool, 
of  which  his  teacher  Marheineke  was  the  loader^ 
and  reviewed  the  Le6en  Jesu  of  David  Fried  rich 
Straus,  who  had  been  his  feUow  student,  unfavor- 
ably} accusing  Strauss  of  **  entire  ignorance  of  what 
criticism  means."  Fie  undertook  also  to  defend 
Harheineke's  position  by  issuing  (1836-- 38)  the 
Zeiischrift  fur  $pekuiativti  Thiohgie,  In  1838 
h»  published  the  KrUik  der  GesthiehU  der  Offen- 
borung  (2  vols.,  Berlin).  A  year  later  Altenstein, 
minister  of  public  worship  and  inat  ruction,  ap- 
pmnted  him  to  a  position  in  the  University  of  Bonn^ 
and  hia  prospects  seemed  promimng.  But  he  was 
alneady  in  a  fair  way  to  break  with  his  paat,  as 
Bhortlj  appeared  in  his  KrUik  der  evangelischen 
GeuMchte  des  Johannes  (Bremen  ^  1 840)  and  Kriiik  der 
^i^angelisehen  GesMchU  der  Si/nopiiker  (3  vols.,  Leip- 
aic,  1841),whichwTnt  beyond  Strauss,  and,  adopting 
the  theory  of  Wilke  that  Mark  is  the  original  gos- 
pel, derived  the  whole  story,  not,  with  Strauss, 
from  the  imagination  of  the  primitive  Christian 
community,  but  from  that  of  a  single  mind.  This 
extreme  carrying  out  of  Hegelian  principles  nat- 
utfiUy  aroused  wide-«pread  excitement.  Etchhom, 
who  had  succeeded  Altenstein  as  minister,  put  the 
question  to  the  Pru^man  univemties  whether  the 
bolder  of  such  views  could  be  allowed  to  teach .  The 
answers  were  not  unanimous;  but  Bauer  injured 
his  own  cause  by  a  still  more  amazing  and  reckless 
onslaught  on  traditional  theology  {TheoLogUehe 
SehamlmigkeiUnr  in  the  HaUuche  Jahrbticher  fiir 
deulxhe  WisaenscHaft^  Nov,,  1841),  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  academic  post  in  March;  1842. 
Hi*  literary  activity  continued  incessant.  Living 
on  hii  amall  estate  at  Rixdorf,  he  poured  forth  a 
succesiion  of  volumes  on  the  history  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries  between  1B43  and 
1S49>  In  1850  tie  came  hack  to  his  old  held,  and 
in  the  next  three  years  had  renewed  hii  attack  on 
the  gqspels  and  included  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline 
epistles,  considering  even  the  four  admitted  by  the 
TQbingen  achool  as  aecond-century  Western  prod* 


ucts.  In  the  place  of  ChHsi  and  Paul,  to  him 
Philo,  Seneca,  and  the  Gnostics  appeare+l  the  real 
creative  forces  in  the  evolution  of  Christian  concep- 
tions. He  continued  his  attempts  to  prove  the 
connection  between  Greco^Roman  philoeophy  and 
Chris tiauity  in  Christua  und  die  CtlAaren  (Berlin, 
1877).  Here  he  places  the  genesis  of  the  Christian 
religion  practically  as  late  aa  the  reign  of  Mare  us 
Aurelius,  and  the  original  gospel  in  that  of  Hadrian, 
after  which  *'  clever  n\mi  '*  were  busy  for  some  forty 
years  in  the  compoi^kion  of  the  Pauline  epistles. 
Only  the  frame  work  of  the  new  religion  was  Jewish; 
its  spirit  came  from  further  west;  Christianity 
is  really  **  Stoicism  becoming  dominant  in  a  Jewish 
metamorphosis/'  Bauer  left  practically  no  fol- 
lowers in  Gemiany  for  such  remarkable  theories. 
His  fantastic  hypereriticism  found  a  home  for  a 
time  in  Holland  with  AUard  Pierson,  Naber,  and 
I^man;  and  still  later  il  made  Home  attempts 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  Swit^rland  with  fciSteck's 
assault  upon  Galatians,  (J.  HAtiasLiiTBR.)  ' 

BtBLiaaMAFHT:  Hottnnmnn.  in  ProtetlantitcAe  KircJitn^U- 
unff,  t8S2,  ^p.  540-545:  F,  C.  Bmur.  Kitchengitthu^hte  dft 
fuufudknJ^n  JuArAundtrtt,  LeipAJc^  1862;  O,  Pfljeiderer  Di'« 
EfUwi^kiung  drr  ffotevtaniitchitn  TkmloQU  in  DetUtchland 
teit  Kant.  pp.  205-297,  Freihiira,  1891.  On  the  teaching 
of  BatMT  and  the  opp^jnitiuu  it  lu-oufivd  coa#ult  E.  Bauer, 
Bf^no  BautT  und  Arinr  Qeffmr^  BerJiii,  1S42:  O.  F,  (liruppi?! 
Brun&  Baua-  und  die  akademitdie  Lehrfreiheitt  ib.  1842. 

BAUER,  WALTER  FELIX:  German  Protestant; 

b.  at  Kdnigsberg  Aug.  8,  1877.  From  1895  to 
1900  he  studied  at  the  universities  of  Marburg, 
Berlin,  and  Strasburg,  and  since  1903  has  been 
privat-docent  for  church  history  at  the  University 
of  Marburg,  He  has  written  MUndi^  und  UnmUn- 
dige  bei  dem  Apoetei  Paulua  (Marburg,  1902)  and 
Der  ApO€tola8  der  Syrer  in  der  Zeit  von  der  MiUe 
de^  vierten  JakrhuTideris  hi*  zur  Spaitung  der  syri- 
tchen  Kirche  (G lessen,  1903), 

BAXJV,  baum,  HENRY  HASOH:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  East  Schviylt>r,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24, 
1848.  He  was  educated  at  the  Hudson  River 
Institute,  Claverackj  N.  Y.^  but  did  not  attend  a 
college.  He  received  his  theological  traitiing  at 
De  Lant^y  Divinity  School,  Geneva,  N,  Y.,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1870.  He  was 
aucceaaively  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  East 
Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  (1870-71),  missionary  to  Allen's 
Hill,  Victor,  Lima,  and  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  (1871- 
1872) J  rector  of  St,  Matthew's  Church,  Laramie  Cityj 
Wyo,  (1872-73),  in  cliarge  of  St,  James's  Church, 
Paulsborough,  N.  J.  (1873-74),  rector  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Church,  Lambert ville,  N.  J,  (1875-76), 
and  rector  of  Trinity  Chureh,  Easton,  Pa,  (1^76-80). 
Prom  1880  to  1892  he  was  editor  of  The  Church 
Review,  and  in  1901  founded  the  Records  of  the 
Fattf  which  ha  edited  until  1905.  He  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  the  author  of  the  act 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1904  for  the  protection  of 
these  archeological  remains.  In  that  year  he  also 
founded  the  Institute  of  Historical  Research  at 
Waslungton^  and  1ms  since  been  its  president. 
In  theology  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  Bible.  He  has  written  RighU  and 
Duti4$  of  RfOoTi,  Church  W&rdena,  and  Ve^trymm  in 
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the  American  Chufth  (Philadelphia,  1879)  and  The 
Law  q/  ih^  Church  w.  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1S8G). 

BAUM,  JOHAKH  WILHELM:  Protestant  G^i^ 
man  theologian;  b.  at  Flonheim  (17  m.  s.e.w. 
of  M^nz)  Dec.  7,  1S09;  d.  at  Btmsbyrg  Nov.  28, 
1878.  When  he  waa  thJJteeia  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  Btra&burg  to  the  house  of  hb  uncle,  where 
he  prepared  him^f  for  theminiitry.  Having  com* 
pleled  hia  studiea^  he  was  made  teacher  at  the  theo- 
logical aeminary  at  Straaburg  in  1835.  This  posi- 
tion he  resigned  in  1844  and  accepted  the  position 
of  vicar  of  St,  Thomas's  in  that  city,  whose  first 
preacher  he  became  in  1847.  At  the  close  of  the 
Fnmco-I*ruBaian  war,  the  German  government 
appointed  him  profeaeor  in  the  University  of  Stras- 
bnrg.  He  belonged  to  the  liberal  Protestant 
party  of  his  cotintryt  and  made  himself  known  by 
his  writings  on  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  own  time,  including  Fraru 
Lambert  von  AHgntm  (Straaburg  and  Paris,  1840); 
Theodor  Bexa  nach  hand»chritUiehen  Quelkn  dargt' 
stelU  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1843-45);  Johann  Georg 
Stuber,  der  Vorgiingct  OberUna  im  Steinthak  tind 
Vorkampfer  einer  neuen  Zeii  in  Strassburg  (Strai- 
bur^,  1846);  Die  Merrwir^i  d'AubtgrU'ji  des  Hvge- 
noUsn  von  idtem  Schrott  und  Kom  (Leipaie,  1854); 
CapUo  und  Bnieer,  Stramburgs  Reformoiaren  (Elber- 
feld,  1860)^  being  the  tlurd  part  of  Leben  und 
Qu$gewS9die  Schriftmt  der  Vdter  and  Begrunder 
der  rejormirien  Kitrhe.  Besides  these  works 
written  in  German,  he  published  in  French  Les 
Eglifti^a  r^fifrmlt^  de  France  sous  la  croix  (Strasburg, 
1869);  Lm  MHtvoirts  de  P.  Varri^e  dii  Corteia 
(Strasburg,  1871);  Le  Procis  de  Baudichon  de  la 
hfaiemi^Neuve  (Geneva,  1873)*  For  a  number 
of  years  Baum  assistod  liis  colleagues  Reuss  and 
Cunitz  in  the  edition  of  Cal^in^s  works  published  in 
the  Corpus  refornmlirrum, 

Biblioorapitt:  Z\tr  Erinnet-uHg  an  J,  W^  Baum^  fteden, 
BtrvabuiiE,  ]S7S;  M.  Bruri,  J,  W^  Bourn,  einpr&ieBtantitehea 
CkarakUrtntd  ata  dtm  EUoMt,  Bremeci,  IBSO, 

BAUHGARTEIf,  UICHAEL:  German  theolo- 
gian and  active  promoter  of  free  church  life; 
b.  at  Hasekbrf,  near  Hamburg,  Mar.  25,  1812; 
d,  at  Rostock  July  21,  1889.     He  was  educated  at 

Altona,  Kiel,  and  Berlin,  becoming  in  the  last-named 
place  an  outspoken  adherent  of  He  ngs ten  berg. 
But  the  study  of  Domer  during  a  period  of  seven 
years  (1839-^6)  spent  at  Kiel  as  a  teacher  con* 
vinced  him  that  the  traditional  orthodox  view 
of  the  person  of  Christ  was  inadequate  to  explain 
the  mystery  of  redemption;  he  passed  from  Heng- 
stenberg  to  Schleiermacher,  with  his  principle  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  doctrine  but  a  life,  and  then  to 
Hofmann,  in  whose  Wevntagtmg  und  ErfuUung 
he  saw  a  theolo^  that  could  lead  him  further  on 
his  road.  In  his  treatise  Liturgie  und  Predigt 
{Kiel,  1S43)  he  lays  down  his  ppogranune,  to  which 
as  an  old  man  he  was  still  proud  of  having  adhered. 
If  ere  be  classes  a»  stumbling-blocks  in  the  Church's 
way  a  variety  of  ancient  institutions,  law^s,  and 
customs,  viz.:  the  misleading  notion  of  a  ''  Chris^ 
Han  State*';  the  use  of  compulsion  in  the  Church 
(as  in   the  case  of  baptism);  the  power  of  civil 


rulers  within  the  Church,  in  gloving  which  the 
Reformers  had  brought  back  a  Byzantine  system; 
the  diversity  of  teaching  among  Proteatjmts;  and 
the  failure  to  recognise  the  menace  of  the  Roman 
errors.  About  the  same  time  (1S43-44)  appeared 
his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  to  which 
DelitEsch  appealed  when  in  1S50  he  recommended 
his  friend  to  succeed  him  in  thfi  Ho^tock  profetidor^ 
ship,  but  which  none  the  less  be  ahaiply  criticised 
in  some  points.  In  the  eventful  years  IS46-5(I 
he  was  pastor  of  St.  Michaers  church  at  Sleswick^ 
and  was  one  of  the  leadem  of  the  clergy  of  Sleswiek^ 
Holstein  in  their  struggle  for  the  German  right 
to  the  duchies.  After  the  battle  of  Idstedt,  be 
was  obliged  to  escape  from  Ble^wiek  with  hia 
family  to  Holatein,  where  lua  caU  to  Roatock  found 
him.  Here  he  was  expected  to  take  part  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Church  of  the  duchy,  which  waa 
under  Kliefoth^s  leadership;  but  two  men  more 
diametrically  opposed  in  their  whole  way  of  looking 
at  tiiinp  could  scarcely  have  been  found.  Baum^ 
garten  frankly  expressed  his  own  view  of  the  eariiest 
history  of  the  Church  in  bis  AposUlgeschichte  (2 
vob.,  HaUe,  1852),  and  of  its  modem  needs  in  bia 
NaoMgcsichie  Sacharjaa  (Bnmswick,  1854),  It 
was  not  difficult  to  make  a  collection  of  heretical 
propositions  from  the  writings  of  a  man  who  cared 
so  little  to  express  himself  in  time-honored  formulas, 
and  who  was  wrestling  with  such  modem  prohlenas; 
and  the  attempt  was  soon  made.  The  Grmnd  Duke 
dismissed  him  from  the  theological  commission  in 
1856;  the  conaistory  examined  his  works,  it  must 
be  admitted  without  strict  adherence  to  constitu- 
tional rules  or  to  the  principles  of  fairness,  found 
a  whole  series  of  departures  from  the  received 
doctrine,  and  deprived  him  of  his  position.  He 
dt^clined  an  invitation  to  go  to  India  as  a  missionary , 
preferring  to  remain  and  cany  on  the  struggle  for 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany,  With  this  aim  he  was  for  thirteen 
years  a  zealous  member  of  the  Protestant  Union 
from  1863  to  1876,  but  left  it  when  it  showed 
intolerance  in  the  Heidelberg  case.  His  life  grew 
more  and  more  lonely,  though  he  could  always  count 
on  a  few  faithful  friends,  like  Studt,  ^iegler,  and 
Pestaloxsi.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag 
from  1874  to  I  SSI,  in  which  he  showed  himself  a 
determined  opponent  of  St^kker  and  of  t  he  Jesuits, 
and  stood  for  his  principles  of  religious  liberty 
and  complete  separation  of  Orurch  and  State- 
He  was  a  man  of  gT4>at  natural  endowment,  fitted 
for  useful  constructive  work  in  theology,  if  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  in  his  career  had  not  forced 
him  to  ex[)end  his  energy  in  the  combat  to  which 
most  of  his  numerous  later  writings  have  reference* 

(J,  HAUaSLEltTSH,) 

BiQUOOBAFBT^  WlM   tAiU^hiogruphy    woM   edited    and    pub- 
Liflhed  ponihumouflly  by  K.  H.  Studt,  2  vols.,  Kiel,  1891, 

BAUMGARTEIV,    OTTOt      German  Protestant; 

b.  at  Munich  Jan.  29,  1858.  He  wsjb  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Strasburg,  G^ttingen,  Zurich, 
and  Heidelberg,  and  from  1882  to  1887  was  pastor 
at  Baden-Baden  and  Waldkirch,  while  from  1889 
to  1890  he  was  chaplain  to  the  orphan  asylum  at 
Beiiin^Rummelsburg,     In  1890  be  became  privat- 
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docent  a,i  the  Universil^r  of  Berlin ^  and  in  ttic  same 
year  was  caUed  to  Jena  as  associate  professor  of 
practical  theology,  where  he  renuiined  uniiL  1894, 
when  he  went  to  Kiel  aa  full  prcfeasor  of  the  eame 
subject.  He  is  also  university  preacher  and  chapn 
latn  of  the  academic  samtarium  at  the  same  institu- 
tion  of  learning.  He  has  written:  Volkaschule  und 
Kirche  (Leipeic,  1890);  Der  Seekarger  umerer 
Tage  (1891):  Predigtm  cw^  dtr  Gtgenwart  (TQ- 
biiigeii(1902);  Neite  BaJmen  :  Der R^tigumM-Unter* 
richt  vom  Slandpunkte  der  modem^en  The&logie  am 
(1903);  pT€digt-pT€hlem€t  Haupfragen  der  moder- 
fisn  BvongdiuTm-Verkiindigungea  (1903);  and  Die 
VtjffituMtlzungiloitiQheii  der  proteslantischen  Theo- 
h^  (Kiel,  1903). 

BAUMGARTEN,  SIEGMUin)  JASQB:    German 

theologian;  b.  at  Wollmirst&dt  (8  m.  n»  of  Magde^ 
burg).  Saxony,  Mar;  14,  1706;  d.  at  Halle  July 
4^  1757.  He  studied  at  the  Halle  Orphan  A^lmn, 
of  which  hia  father  had  been  fir^t  inspector,  and 
at  the  University  of  Halle,  He  became  inspector 
of  the  HaUe  Latin  School  in  1726,  assistant  preacher 
to  the  younger  G.  A.  Franke  in  1728,  associate  on 
the  theologieal  faculty  in  1730»  and  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  1743.  He  waa  a  gpod  teacher  and  his 
lecture  were  usiially  attended  by  from  300  to  400 
heaneiB.  His  learning  was  vast  and  he  w^as  an 
induatnoua  writer ,  pubU^hing  voluminous  works 
on  exegealSj  hermeneutics,  morali,  dognmtlcs,  and 
history,  such  a;s  Ai^mg  der  Kirchengeschickte  (4 
vola.,  Halle,  1743-62);  Evang^^lisck^  Gluub€n9khTe 
{3  vols.,  1759-60);  Geschichte  der  Rdigionsparfvien 
(1760);  NachridU  von  merkwHrdigen  Biichem  (12 
yo]a,f  1752-57);  and  the  first  sixteen  volumes  in 
the  AUgemeint  WelthUtarie  (1744  sqq.)-  By  adopt- 
ing the  formal  scheme  of  the  philosophy  of  Wolff 
and  applying  it  to  the  theological  ideas  in  which 
be  was  educated^  Baumgarten  came  to  form  a 
transition  from  the  Pietisni  of  Spener  and  Francko 
to  the  modem  rationalism.  His  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciple, Jp  S.  Semler,  who  was  called  from  Altdorf 
to  Halle  on  hb  recommendation,  edited  many  of 
his  works  and  wrote  his  biography  (Halle,  1758), 

(F,  BcissB.) 

BAUMGARTEM-CRUSroS,  LDDWIG  FRIED- 
RICH  OTTO:  German  theologian;  b.  at  Mcrscburg 
(56  m.  s.s.e*  of  ilagdeburg),  Prussian  Saxony, 
July  31, 1788;  d,  at  Jena  May  31, 1843.  He  itudied 
tbeology  and  philology  at  TnieipRic  and  became 
uiiiversity  preacher  there  in  1810;  in  1812  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  ordinary 
professor,  1817-  He  gave  lectujres  on  all  branches 
of  iO'CaUed  theoretic  theology  except  church  his- 
tory, especially  New  Testament  exegesis,  Biblical 
theology,  dogmatic*,  ethict,  and  htatory  of  doctrine. 
Oentle  and  sympathetic,  and  shrinking  from 
theological  strife,  he  was  misunderstood  in  hiii  turn?. 
His  exegesis  waa  painstaking,  free  from  prejudice, 
and  acute;  as  historian  of  dogma  he  undei^tood 
the  origin  and  development  of  religious  ideas  and 
doctrines  aa  few  others  have  done;  and  as  system- 
atic theologian  he  was  profound  and  truly  evangel- 
ical, Hia  principal  works  were:  EinleUung  in  dcts 
Sttidiufn  der  DogmaHk  (Leipeic,  1820);  Lehrbmh 
dMF    chriAtlichen    Dogmengeachichte    (Jena,     1832); 


Comperuiium  der  ehriMtliehen  Dogmsngeachichle  (I^fp- 
sic,  1840),  completed  by  K.  A.  HsjBe  (1846);  Thedo- 
gische  A  uslegung  der  johanneUchen  Schriflefi  (2  vols,, 
Jena,  1843^5).  (F.  BoesB.) 

BtnLJtin*.*.^nvi  H.  C,  A'  Ei«hfltArll«  Memoria  L.  F.  O.  Baum* 
gartenii-Cruui%.  Jpoa.  1843;  K-  A.  Has^'m  pref&DQ  to  bit 
completion  of  ihp  Kompendium  der  Doiymtngiachichiej 
Lbijmc^  1846;  ADB,  Li.  161  sqq. 

BAmi,     FERDIWAiro    CHRISTIAH,    AKB    THE 
LATER  TUBIMGEl!  SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Period  of  ih»  History  of  DofrmA. 
Hftur'a  Early  Life  and  Artivity  {%  II 
B&uf'a  Rpl&tjfjn  to  8ch]ei4?rDriaeber  artri  Hecel  (f  2). 
II.  Th«  P*Tiod  of  Biblical  CriticiBm. 

Hiitorjeo-Critic&l  Study  of  ttie  New  Tutameiit  (I  1). 
Applied  to  the  WritJn«t  af  Paul  tl  21 
The  Pupdament&l  AEynimption  of  the  School  (|  3), 
Applied  to  the  Gofrpelp  {14), 
Derelopcd  by  Schwefler  {|  fi). 
III.  The  Period  of  Oiurcb  Hijitjory. 
FolHii^l  Ccimplicialionj  (|  1). 
Baur'ti  Work*  on  CbuTcb  History  (|  2), 
HiH  Throrlen  and  Ck^iiclunioae  (f  3). 
Their  Wealtnew  aod  Decline  (f  4). 

The  treatment  of  both  Ferdinand  Christian 
Baur  and  the  Later  Tubingen  School  in  the  iame 
article  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  period  of 
distinctive  theological  and  philosophical  views 
which  characterized  the  school  in  its  palmy  days 
really  ceased  with  the  death  of  its  founder,  or  at 
least  lost  the  former  local  identification.  Con- 
sidering the  Tubingen  School  in  this  strictly  limited 
sense,  its  history »  togettier  with  that  of  Baur  him- 
self, may  be  divided  into  three  perioda — that  of 
preparation^  or  of  the  history  of  dogma,  before  1835; 
that  of  prosperity,  or  of  Biblical  criticism,  1S3J5- 
184S;  and  that  of  disintegration,  or  of  church  his- 
tory,  after  the  latter  date- 

L  The  Period  of  the  History  of  Do^ma:  Baur 
was  bom  at  Schniiden,  near  Cannstatt  (4  m.  n.e, 
of  Stuttgart),  June  21,  1792;  he  died  at  Tubingen 
Dec,  2,  15^60.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Wilrttcmberg 
pastor  and  waft  educated  first  at  Blaubeuren  and 
then* (1809-14)  at  Tubingen,  Here,  besides  fol- 
lowing the  usual  thorough  course  in  philology,  he 
was  strongly  attracted  by  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Fichte  and  Schelling  were  then  at  the  height  of  their 
influcneCj  but  that  it  did  not  draw  the  young 
student  away  from  the  Btandpoint  of  the  older 
Tubingen  School  (q.v*)r  *»  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  may  be  seen  from  his  first  published 
writing,  a  review  of  Kai^er^s  Biblische  Theologie 
in  1  Si  7}  which  condemned  rationalistic 

1.  Baur^  caprice  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Early  Life   Old  Testament*    After  a  short   era- 

and  Ac-  ploymcnt  as  tutor  in  the  Tubingen 
tiTitj.  seminary  during  the  same  year^  he 
was  named  professor  in  the  lower 
seminary  which  had  grown  out  of  his  old  school  at 
Blaubeuren.  The  nine  years  of  his  stay  here  were 
active  and  happy  ones.  Though  his  work  waa  mainly 
philological  and  historical,  he  showed  his  interest 
in  the  philosophical  and  theoto^cal  movements 
of  the  time.  The  doctrinea  of  Schleiermacher 
received  his  attention,  and  found  an  echo  in  his 
three-volume  work  SymboUk  und  Mythologie  (Stutt- 
gart, 1824^25).  In  this  book,  remarkable  for  ita 
time,  he  indicated  hiB  future  course  in  the  phrase, 
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**  Without  philosophy,  history  seems  to  me  dumb 
and  dead."  The  attention  it  attracted  won  Baur 
a  place  in  the  theological  faculty  of  TObingen  on 
its  reorganization  (1826)  after  the  death  of  his  old 
teacher  Bengel.  His  impressive  and  inspiring 
personality  at  once  drew  the  yoimg  men  to  him, 
and  his  influence  in  tho  faculty  was  contested  only 
by  Dr.  Steudel,  the  solo  survivor  of  the  old  school 
body. 

The  fact  that  in  the  course  of  his  further  intel- 
lectual  development   Baur   gradually   came    into 
conflict  with  the  theology  of  Schleier- 

2.  Baur's    macher  may  be  partly  explained  by 
Relation  to  the  difiference  in  the  mental  constitu- 

Schleier-  tions  of  the  two  men.  There  was 
macher  and  no  trace  in  Baur's  method  of  the  fusion 
Hegel.  of  sentiment  and  reason  which  char- 
acterized the  other;  only  the  intel- 
lectual side  was  allowed  to  be  heard.  His 
strong  point  was  his  faculty  of  conceiving 
historical  phenomena  objectively,  amid  the  sui^ 
Toimdings  and  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
age.  His  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine  exactly;  but  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  his  fundamental  views 
on  the  essence  of  religion  and  the  course  of  history 
were  taken  from  the  Hegelian  system.  The  transi- 
tion from  Schleiermacher  to  Hegel  was  a  gradual 
process  which  took  place  between  1826  and  1835, 
in  the  nine  years  which  have  been  called  the  period 
of  preparation.  It  is  probable  that  at  first  Baur 
was  unconscious  of  its  extent,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  applied  the  Hegelian  principles  to  the  canon 
that  they  brought  him  into  shaip  conflict  with 
traditional  orthodoxy.  His  Symbolik  was  logically 
followed  by  his  works  on  Manicheanism  and 
Gnosticism  (Tabingen,  1831  and  1832)— phe- 
nomena lying  on  the  border  between  theology  and 
philosophy,  between  Christianity  and  paganism. 
In  his  tractate  on  the  opposition  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  answer  to  M5hler 
(Tdbingen,  1834),  Hegelian  terminology  begins  to 
appear  distinctly,  though  the  foundation  stUl  rests 
on  Schleiermacher.  The  influence  of  the  Hegelian 
system  on  Baur  was  a  very  fructifying  one.  No 
department  of  history  had  suffered  more  from  the 
leveling  tendency  of  rationalism  than  the  history 
of  dogma.  Since  Hegel  had  taught  the  application 
of  the  iron  rule  of  development  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  intellectual  life  as  well  as  to  other  phenomena, 
he  pointed  the  way  to  a  profounder  imderstanding 
of  the  beliefs  which  appeared  frequently  so  hap- 
hazard and  so  arbitrary,  to  a  knowledge  of  laws 
which  prevailed  over  individual  will.  Thus,  when 
Baur  went  on  from  the  philosophy  of  religion  to 
Christian  dogma,  and  in  that  to  the  most  important 
parts  (the  Atonement,  Tttbingen,  1838,  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  1841-43),  he  became  a  pioneer 
of  the  history  of  dogma  in  the  modem  sense.  Even 
though  the  Hegelian  categories  proved  a  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes for  Christian  dogmas,  and  though  the  under- 
standing of  these  suffered  from  the  defects  of  the 
Hegelian  conception  of  religion,  the  impulse  had 
none  the  less  been  given  to  a  profounder  study. 
More  recent  historians  of  dogma  have  felt  them- 
selves entitled  to  correct  Baur's  views,  as  set  forth 


in  the  above-mentioned  works,  in  almost  every 
point;  but  these  views  had  won  him,  by  the  end 
of  this  first  period,  a  prominent  place  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  were  trying  to  strike  out  new  lines  in 
the  study  of  Christian  history;  and  when  Schleier- 
macher's  chair  at  Berlin  was  vacant  in  1834,  the 
Prussian  minister  Altenstein  thought  for  a  time 
of  appointing  Baur  to  it. 

n.  The  Period  of  Biblical  Criticism:  The  second 
period,  however,  is  the  one  which  comes  to  mind 
when  the  TObingen  School  is  mentioned.  Though 
certain  books  already  named  are  of  later  date,  ttie 
period  may  be  properly  begun  with  1835,  in  which 
year  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu  drew  general  attention  to 
the  questions  to  which  Baur  was  already  inclined  to 
turn.  The  application  to  the  canon  of  Scripture 
of  the  Hegelian  laws  of  historical  development 
was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  place  in  which 
Baur  carried  on  his  work,  since  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  older  Tubingen  School  had  been  a 
Biblical  supematiu^dism,  for  which  dogma  was 
nothing  more  than  the  teachings  of  Scripture, 
arrived  at  by  means  of  exegesis.  He  felt  himself 
driven  to  a  consideration  of  this  question  by  the 
need  of  a  settlement  with  the  school  from  which 
he  had  sprung  and  with  his  own  past;  by  his  studies 
in  the  history  of  dogma,  since  the  source  of  dogma, 
in  the  last  resort,  unless  it  is  a  mere  collection  of 
irresponsible  opinions,  is  the  Bible;  and  by  his 
investigation  of  Gnosticism,  which  could  not  fail 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  canon. 

In  1835  appeared  (at  Stuttgart  and  Tabingen) 
Baur's  work  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  According 
to  his  own  account  of  this  and  of  his  article  on  the 
Corinthian  parties  {TZT,  1831),  it  was  his  lectures  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Cbrinthians  which  first  opened  up 
the  vista  of  more  far-reaching  historico-criticaL 
investigation  into  the  controversies  of  the  apostolic 
age,  and  led  him  to  follow  out,  by  means  of  New 
Testament  and  patristic  studies,  his  independent 
conception  of  the  clash  of  heterogeneous  elements 
in  the  apostolic  and  subapostolic  days,  their 
parties  and  tendencies,  their  conflicts  and  com- 
promises— to  demonstrate  the  growth  of  a  catholic 
Church  as  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  previous 
historical  process.  Dealing  with  Schleiermacher's 
treatment  of  I  Timothy,  he  considered 
I.  Historico-  the  three  pastoral  epistles  from  the 

Critical  same  historical  standpoint,  and  defined 
Study  of  the  the  task  of  New  Testament  criticism 
New  Testa-  by  asserting  that  the  origin  of  such 

ment.  writings  (as  to  the  authenticity  of 
which  more  evidence  was  needed 
than  the  accepted  name  of  an  author  on  their  face 
and  a  vague,  uncertain,  and  late  tradition)  could 
only  be  explained  by  a  complete  view  of  the  whole 
range  of  historical  circumstances  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  definite  data,  they  were  to  be  placed.  With 
this  character  of  historic  objectivity,  the  new 
criticism,  which  naturally  could  not  but  seem 
merely  negative  and  destructive  in  contrast  with 
the  unfounded  assumptions  that  it  controverted, 
intended  to  meet  the  arbitrary  subjectivity  of  the 
hypotheses  which  had,  up  to  that  time,  played 
so  large  a  part  in  New  Testament  criticism.  The 
above    statement,    substantially    in    Baur's    own 
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words,  expresses  fully  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
TQbingen  School.  In  the  name  of  fidelity  to  fact, 
Baur  was  conducting  a  regular  siege  of  the  forti- 
fications which  had  been  thrown  up  by  his  own 
predecessors  around  the  Christian  doctrines,  when 
Strauss's  assault  upon  the  central  bastion  attracted 
general  attention.  It  was  not  without  value  to  him 
as  a  diversion,  under  cover  of  which  he  was  able 
to  pursue  undisturbed  for  a  while  longer  his  critical 
work.  During  the  next  decade  the  TQbingen  School 
acquired  an  importance  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  foundations  of  dogma  from  a  new  quarter, 
relentlessly  contrasting  the  accepted  image  of  Christ, 
as  drawn  according  to  the  subjective  Christian  mind 
by  Schleiennacher,  with  the  results  of  objective 
historical  criticism.  The  main  part  of  the  task 
seemed  to  be  left  to  Baur  himself;  he  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  the  leaders  of  the  old  Tubingen  School, 
who  had  their  allies  in  the  other  theological  chairs. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  with  him  a  large  number 
of  young  and  enthusiastic  disciples,  such  as  the  tal- 
ented Eduard  Zeller,  later  his  son-in-law,  the  still 
bolder  and  braver  Schwegler,  Kdstlin  and  Planck, 
Ritschl  and  Hilgenfeld,  the  last  two  the  most  prom- 
inent aUies  who  came  from  outside  of  Wdrttemberg. 
Baur  had  begun  his  critical  work  with  Paul, 
and  the  same  apostle  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
8ch<x>l  in  its  later  publications.  Searching  inves- 
tigEtions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  appeared  in 
the  TZT  in  1836,  and  aroused  alarm  and  opposition. 

Th^e,  together  with  considerable  ma- 

3.  Applied  to  terial  which  he  had  published  in  the 

the  WritiiigB  Theologiache  Jahrbucher,  begim  in  1842 

ofPauL      by  Zeller  and  edited  from   1847   to 

1857  by  himself  and  Zeller  jointly, 
which  became  the  organ  of  the  new  school,  he  put 
together  in  1845  (Stuttgart)  into  a  monograph  on 
Paul.  The  result  reached  by  this  part  of  his  work 
was  the  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  all  the  letters 
paining  under  the  apostle's  name,  except  Galatians, 
I  and  n  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  of  which  last 
also  the  two  concluding  chapters  were  questioned. 
Finally,  in  agreement  with  Schneckenburger  but 
still  more  radically,  the  postapostolic  origin  of  the 
Acts  was  asserted.  It  was  not  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture what  would  happen  to  the  Gospels  when  they 
were  thrown  into  the  same  crucible. 

The  theory  of  the  "  objective  criticism,"  as  it 
developed,  was  that  the  older  apostles,  with  their 
original  body  of  disciples,  were  differentiated  from 
the  other  Jews  only  by  their  belief  that  the  cruci- 
6ed  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  All  the  elements  of  a 
new  religion  contained  in  his  life  and  teaching  were 

forgotten,  or  lay  undeveloped  in  the 

3.  The  Fun-  apostles'  memory,  though  a  Stephen 

damental    attempted  to  enforce  them  and  sealed 

AHomption  his  testimony  by  his  death.    When 

of  the       Paul,  by  a  wonderful  divination,  by 

SchooL      a  train  of  reasoning  from  the  cross 

and  the  resurrection,  rediscovered 
these  dements  of  universality  and  freedom,  the 
C3iurch  stood  suspiciously  aloof.  The  older  apos- 
tles, indeed,  with  a  liberality  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  the  premises,  accepted  Paul  as  an  equal 
fellow  laborer  and  admitted  his  right  to  the  mission 
to  the  Gentiles.    But  a  section  of  the  Church  re- 


mained obstinately  hostile.  Paul  appears,  there- 
fore, constantly  prepared  for  combat,  and  when  an 
epistle  presents  him  in  any  other  mood,  it  is  ipso 
facto  unauthentic.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  became 
all  the  more  necessary  for  the  next  age  to  emphasize 
the  unity  of  the  Church;  when,  accordingly,  there 
is  perceived  a  conciliatory  tone  in  an  epistle,  when 
it  speaks  much  of  the  Church  and  its  unity  of  belief, 
no  further  mark  of  a  pK>stapostolic  origin  is  needed. 
The  school  believed  itself  able  to  prove  from  the 
Apocalypse,  considered  as  a  product  not  merely 
of  Judaic  narrowness  but  of  positive  opposition  to 
Paulinism,  and  still  more  from  the  pseudo-Clem- 
entine homilies,  that  no  accommodation  took  place 
in  the  apostles'  lifetime. 

These  views,  for  all  their  possible  usefulness  as 
against  an  exaggerated  notion  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, still  left  one  question  unanswered — what 
really  was  the  Christianity  of  Christ?  This  led 
inevitably  to  the  question,  burning  since  Strauss, 
of  the  status  of  the  Gospels;  but  it  was  nearly 
ten  years  before  Daur  brought  his  disciples  to  that. 
In  the  Jahrinich  for  1844  he  attempted  to  use  his 
critical  principles  to  disprove  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  This  treatment  he  supple- 
mented by  further  investigations  on  the  canonical 
gospels,  and  published  the  whole  result  in  sub- 
stantive form  in  1847  (TQbingen). 
4.  Applied  In  a  certain  sense  it  was  favorable 
to  the       to  the  traditional  view.    The  order 

Gospels,  of  the  canon  was  approximately 
that  of  their  composition.  Matthew, 
in  whom  the  Judaic  tendency  is  strongest,  would 
then  be  nearest  to  the  source;  Mark  would  show  a 
tendency  to  accommodation  and  minimizing  of 
differences;  and  this  would  show  all  the  more 
clearly  the  Pauline  tendency  of  Luke.  The  fourth 
Gospel,  finally,  was  supposed  to  display  in  every 
feature  the  tendency  to  sink  these  differences  in  a 
higher  unity,  and  to  take  a  stand  for  the  conflicts 
of  the  second  century.  Gnosticism,  Montanism, 
and  the  nascent  Trinitarian  controversy.  This 
work  of  Baur's  marks  the  close  of  the  great  period 
of  the  school.  His  disciples  were  now  reaidy  to 
come  to  his  aid.  Schwegler's  book  on  Montanism 
(Ttibingen,  1841),  Ritschl 's  on  Luke  and  the  Gospel 
of  Marcion  (Tubingen,  1846)  and  on  the  origin  of 
the  primitive  catholic  Church  (Bonn,  1850), 
Kdstlin 's  on  the  Johannine  system  (Berlin,  1843), 
were  all  important;  but  the  most  significant  was 
Schwegler's  on  the  subapostolic  age  (Tubingen, 
1846),  which  attempted  constructive  reasoning, 
using  the  writings  which  had  been  declared  unau- 
thentic as  memorials  of  the  development  of  Judaism 
and  Paulinism  into  what  came  later. 

According  to  Schwegler,  Judaism  had  no  need  of 
further  development;  the  impulse  came  from  Paulin- 
ism, in  such  a  way  that  the  Judaic  party 

5.  Devel-    decided,  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity 

oped  by  of  the  Church  (Gk.  monarchia),  to  make 
Schwegler.  some  concessions,  requiring  things  of 
similar  import  with  those  demanded  by 
the  paeudadelphoi  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
more  easily  fulfilled  by  the  Gentiles.  If  circimi- 
cision  had  to  be  abandoned,  so  much  the  more 
weight  was  laid  upon  baptism  as  the  Christian 
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equivalent;  if  the  works  of  the  Law  were 
dropped,  works  were  still  required;  Israers  pri- 
macy vanished,  but  a  general  aristocratic  tend- 
ency could  be  maintained  in  the  episcopate; 
Paul  could  not  be  cast  out,  but  he  could  be  sub- 
ordinated to  Peter.  Schwegler  then  watches  this 
development  and  compromise  in  two  places,  Rome 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  Rome  he  traces  the  succession 
of  writings  of  Judaistic  origin  thus:  first  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas  and  Hegesippus;  then  Justin, 
the  Clementine  Homilies,  and  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions; then  James,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clem- 
ent, Mark,  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  and  II 
Peter.  On  the  Pauline  side  he  finds  the  concilia- 
tory writings  to  begin  under  Trajan  with  I  Peter; 
then  follow  Luke  and  Acts;  then  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius.  Montanism 
being  in  his  view  only  an  offshoot  of  Judaism,  the 
Pauline  victory  falls  in  the  pontificate  of  Victor 
(18^199),  under  whom  Montanism  was  condemned 
at  Rome.  The  Pauline  party,  indeed,  had  already 
made  no  slight  concessions,  in  order  to  ward  off 
Gnosticism — though  the  Gnostics  and  especially  the 
Marcionites  ultimately  were  of  great  service  to  Paul- 
inism  in  securing  the  imiversality  of  Christianity. 

He  sees  the  process  as  somewhat  different  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  opponents  of  Paul  rallied, 
not  as  in  Rome  around  Peter,  but  around  John; 
here  the  solution  was  the  formation  of  a  body  of 
Christian  dogma,  while  in  Rome  it  had  been  a 
unity  of  organization  with  a  Roman  primacy. 
While  at  Rome  the  supposed  Ebionite  works  are 
more  numerous  than  the  Pauline,  it  is  the  contrary 
in  Asia  Minor;  the  Apocalypse  is  here  the  single 
Ebionite  memorial,  while  on  the  other  side  Gala- 
tians,  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  the  Johannine 
Gospel  form  an  imposing  series  of  steps  in  the 
development.  Bold,  however,  and  fascinating  as 
are  the  combinations  set  forth  in  this  work,  and 
brilliant  as  is  its  execution,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
(though  space  does  not  permit  of  illustration)  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  theologian  to-day  who  is  disposed 
to  accept  this  train  of  reasoning  as  even  an  approxi- 
mately satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  sug- 
gested. And  even  in  those  days,  the  starting-point 
of  the  whole  process  of  development  still  remained 
to  be  discussed.  It  was  already  obvious  that  with- 
out tracing  it  back  to  the  person  and  teaching  of 
Christ,  the  question  of  how  the  primitive  catholic 
Church  came  into  existence  was  insoluble.  At- 
tempts in  the  direction  of  establishing  the  entire 
critical  position  by  showing  a  genetic  development 
of  the  earliest  organization  and  dogma  out  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  himself  marked  k  third  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Tiibingen  School. 

m.  The  Period  of  Church  History :  The  political 
upheaval  of  1848  had  its  influence  on  the  future  of 
the  school.  The  attempts  made  here  and  there  to 
introduce  its  conclusions,  under  cover  of  the  polit- 
ical movements  of  the  time,  into  the  g^neraJ  life 
of  the  Church  could  not  fail  to  bring  up  the  question 
whether  ecclesiastical  activity  was  possible  for 
adherents  of  the  school.  It  was  answered  in  the 
negative  not  only  by  opponents;  some  of  Baur's 
own  disciples  felt  that  they  must  either  modify 
the   scientific  conclusions  they  had  learned  from 


him,  or  seek  a  secular  calling,  as  M&rklin,  whose 
life   was   written   by  Strauss,  had  done   in   1840. 
It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
X.  Political  German  governments  thought  twice  be- 
Complica-   fore  appointing  to  academic  positions 
tions.      men  whose  influence  was  so  disturb- 
ing, and  that  the  younger  generation 
hesitated  to  follow  Baur  further,  after  his  most 
important  disciple,  Zeller,  was  obliged  in  1849  to 
exchange  a  theological  chair  for  that  of  philosophy 
at  Marburg.    Baur  felt  the  isolation  in  which  he 
thus  began  to  find  himself;  but  his  temperament 
allowed  him  to  hold  fast  longer  than  others  to  the 
illusion  of  the  identity  of  church  teaching  and 
Hegelian  speculation.    He  relaxed  nothing  of  his 
zeal  for  the  solution  of  the  important  problem  which 
still   remained,   the   establishment   on   a  critical 
foundation  of  a  positive  story  of  the  development  of 
Christianity   from   its   origin   down   through    the 
centuries. 

In  1852  Baur  published  a  book  (Leipsic)  on  the 
epochs  of  church  history  as  a  prelinadnary,  con- 
taining  brilliant   and   frequently  sharp   criticism 
of  earlier  historians.    His  own  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion began  with  the  work  Daa  Christenthutn  tmd 
die  chrisUiche  Kirche  der  drei  ersten 
2.  Baur*s    Jahrhunderte  (Leipsic,  1853),  and  was 
Works  on    continued   in   Die   christUche   Kirche 
Church     vom  Anfang  des  4^.  bie  Auegang  dee  6. 
History.    Jahrhunderte    (Leipsic,    1859).    After 
his   death   appeared    (Leipsic,    1861) 
the  third  part,  completed  by  himself,  Die  chrisi- 
liche  Kirche  dee  MiUelaUere  in  den  Hauptmomenten 
ihrer  Entwicklung ;  and  two  fiuther  volumes  were 
published    from    his    carefully    prepared    lecture- 
notes — Kirchengeechichie  dee  19.  Jahrhunderta,  ed- 
ited   by    Zeller    (Leipsic,   1862),  and    Kirchenge- 
echichie der  neueren  Zeit  von  der  Reformation  bis 
zum  Ende  dee  18.  Jahrhunderte^  edited  by  his  son 
Ferdinand    (Leipsic,    1863),   thus  completing   the 
entire  survey. 

If  there  is  sought  in  these  books  an  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  the  real  primitive  Christianity  which 
lay  back  of  Paul  and  back  of  Ebionitism,  as  to  the 
person  of  Christ  himself,  it  may  be  put,  once  more 
substantially  in  Baur's  own  words  (from  the  im- 
portant controversial  pamphlet  against  Uhlhom, 
Die  Tiibinger  Schule  und  ihre  SteUung  xur  Gegen- 
wartf  Leipsic,  1859),  as  follows:  The  real  inward- 
ness of  Christianity,  its  essential  center  point,  may 
be  found  in  what  belongs  to  the  strictly  ethical 
content  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  parables,  and  similar  utterances; 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  con- 
ditions of  membership  in  it,  designed  to  place 
men  in  the  right  ethical  relation  to 
3.  His  Theo-  God.  This  is  the  really  divine,  the 
riesand  universally  human  element  in  it,  the 
ConclusionB.  part  of  its  content  which  is  eternal  and 
absolute.  What  raises  Christianity 
above  all  other  religions  is  nothing  but  the  purely 
ethical  character  of  its  acts,  teachings,  and  require- 
ments. If  this  is  the  essential  content  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus,  it  is  one  of  the  two  factors  which 
compose  his  personality;  it  must  have  a  corre- 
sponding form,  in  order  to  enter,  in  the  way  of 
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hiiitorical  development ^  into  the  gf^nerul  conscious- 
ness ol  humanity;  and  tKii  form  ts  the  Jewissh 
eonception  of  the  Messiah,  the  jjoint  of  contact 
between  the  mind  of  Jesu^  and  the  world  that  v^ns 
to  t^lieve  in  him ^  the  basis  on  which  alone  a  rehg- 
lous  comtn unity  destined  to  brofiden  into  a  Church 
could  be  buUt.  We  can,  therefore,  have  no  clear 
and  definite  conception  of  the  personality  of  Jeau^ 
if  we  do  not  ditstinguish  these  two  sidea  of  it  and 
consider  them^  so  to  sp^tj  under  the  aspect  of  an 
antinomy,  of  a  process  which  develops  itself  grad- 
ually. 

If  we  try  to  get  at  the  heart  of  Baur'e  whole 
view  of  the  subject,  etrippi tig  hi«  presentation  of 
ltd  somewhat  pathetic  enthusiasm,  it  will  appear 
not  so  very  different  from  Kant^a  expreiision,  that 
the  faith  of  pure  reason  came  in  wth  Christ,  indeed, 
but  was  8o  overlaid  in  the  subfiaquent  history  that 
if  the  question  were  asked  which  wa*  the  best  period 
in  the  entire  course  of  chxirch  history,  it  might  be 
unhesitatingly  anj^wered  by  the  choice  of  the  pres- 
ent, Id  which  a  neamr  approach  than  ever  before  is 
made  to  pure  religious  doctrine.  M  long  aa  Baur 
bad  gpne  no  further  into  the  really  primitive  essen^ 
tial  import  of  Christianity  than  to  consider  the 
Pauline  dogmatics  as  representing  it,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  could  perfectly  well  seem  to 
him  to  have  procecdetl  in  a  wholly  rational  manner. 
The  dogmatic  and  eccleaiiUitical  decisionif  of  the 
eaiiy  ages  could,  in  their  context,  appear  "  reaaon^ 

able/'  and  Baur  himself,  in  contrast 

4.  Their      with   a   writer  like   Gottfried   Arnold 

Weakness    or    with    the    unhistoric    rationalism. 

And  Decline.  alitioHt  an  orthodox  historian,  always 

in  liannony  with  the  course  of  events 
as  it  proceeded.  Not  only  Athanasiu^^  and  Augus- 
tine, but  Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  111  had  fuU 
justice  at  his  liands»  But  this  involved  an  equally 
tolerant  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  the  aine- 
teentb  century.  If  the  humanitarianism  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  seemed  better  adapts  to  the  needs  of 
educated  men  in  this  age  thaD  the  Church  in  its 
older  form,  here  also  the  living  must  take  prece- 
dence; and  suddenly  the  place  of  the  old  Church 
wa^B  taken  by  a  broad  ''  communion  "  in  which  all 
the  heroes  of  the  intellect,  even  the  most  modem, 
took  their  place  a*  saints*  But  when  the  question 
came  to  be  asked  what  this  prevalent  humanism 
had  in  common  with  ancient  Christianity,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  whole  long  procens  of  devel- 
opment was  really  a  totally  unnecessary  detour, 
whose  purpose  it  was  difficult  to  discover.  It 
could  Bcarcely  be  denied  that  a  historical  method 
which  «aw  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  ethics 
exclusively,  which  knew  nothing  of  the  need  of 
redemption,  and  which  was  unable  to  give  any 
positive  account  of  the  person  of  Christ,  was  one 
in  which  the  Hegelian  conception  of  development 
practically  disappeared «  Yet  the  dtstitigumhing 
mark  of  the  school  of  Baur  had  been  the  application 
of  this  very  conception  to  Christian  tiistory,  eapty 
ciaHy  that  of  the  primitive  age — the  attempt  to 
show  the  coufie  of  histoiy  as  rational  and  neccsRary; 
aod  thus,  in  the  person  of  its  head,  the  Tiibingcn 
School  deserted  the  fundamental  principle  which 
in  liM  palmy  days  it  bad  sought  to  enforce.     It 


was,  then,  not  surprising  that  uncertainty  showed 
itself  among  the  niembers  of  the  Hchool  on  the 
question  of  the  Gospeb.  The  less  a  definite  tend- 
ency could  be  proved  in  the  synoptics,  the  morv 
they  were  shown  to  offer  at  least  a  substratum  of 
purely  historical  matter,  so  much  the  more  pressing 
became  the  question  liow  the  school's  view  of  his- 
tory could  be  reconciled  with  the  actual  course  of 
events*  When  the  attempt  to  construct  the  latter 
a  pruiri  failed,  an  advantage  was  given  to  the 
*^  literary- historical  "  method  with  which  Hilgen- 
feld  undertook  to  replace  the  criticism  of  tendency* 
In  his  HiatoH&eh'krili»che  Einkitung  in  daa  neue 
Te^tameni  (Ijcipsic,  1875)  the  Tubingen  viewa  were 
modified  in  a  large  number  of  points.  Thus  the 
reeulta  supposed  to  have  been  attained  by  the 
**  objective  criticism  "  of  Baur  were  called  in  ques- 
tion by  his  uwn  fellow  workers;  and  when  he  died, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  his  schooh  tit  leaeit 
in  the  narrower  Bense,  died  with  him. 

(J.  IlAUaBLErTEa.) 

BiBLioaKAFtrT:  Two  of  Ferdjnaiid  Chriistitin  B^ur'i  books 
are  Acc^^^aible  in  Eiigliflh  tr&iiAifttion:  Paul,  Uw  Apo*tte  of 
J«tui  Chritt,  2  vols.,  London,  1873-75,  The  Ckutrh  HiMkfry 
of  the  FiT9i  Tfcrw  Ceft*i4r**t,  2  vol*.,  ib.  187a-7B. 
Consult:  A>  B,  Bruw,  F,  C.  Baw  and  hU  Theory  of 
tht  Origin  of  Chrittianity,  N«w  York,  1SS6;  Wort*  der 
ErinntTvng  an  Ftrdinand  CkrUtian  Baur,  TObin^cn.  1861; 
H.  Beekh,  Di^  TiibinQtr  hintoritthe  St^ulr,  kritiseh  be- 
UuckUt,  in  ^f/T,  jtlviii  (1864),  1-67.  69^5;  CWeiiaacktr 
Ferdinand  ChritUan  vt^n  Baur.  Rtde  fur  okadeTnitdten  Ftier 
wimm  im.  GtbuTtataoea,  £jtuttg&rt.  1S&2:  O.  Ffleiderer, 
Zu  F.  C.  fiaiir'i  Q^ncktnia*,  m  FroteAianHiehn  KireJien- 
Kifi^Ra,  1892.  No.  2S;  R.  W.  Mackay.  The  Tubinffcn 
School,  and  iU  ^n£efAfffn£i,  London,  1863;  S.  BerKer,  F. 
C.  Baur.  Lew  Oriffinee  de  Vimie  de  Tukiinme  tt  tea  principee, 
BtrMburg,  1867;  C.  H,  Toy.  The  Tubingen  Hi^toTieol 
School  in  BQR.  Lii  (1&69),  210  »qq.  Work*  on  N.  T.  In- 
troductioQ  nk^iuillv  diacuM  the  Titblnflen  School,  w&  do 
tlu^se  on  the  c butch  hmtory  of  the  iiinet««tith  century. 

BAUK,  GUSTAV  ADOLF  LDBWIG:  Lutheran; 
b»  at  Hummel  bach  (17  m.  n.e.  of  Heidelberg),  in 
the  Odenwftld,  June  14»  1S16;  d.  at  I^ipsjc  May 
22,  1889.  He  studied  at  Giessen,  where  he  became 
doeent  in  1841^  profestitor  extraordinary,  1847, 
ordinary,  1849;  he  became  pastor  at  Hamburg, 
1 861 J  and  professor  of  practical  theology  at  Leipsic, 
1870.  He  wa3  a  member  of  the  commiflsion  for 
revising  Luther^a  tratiBlation  of  the  Bible.  Beaidea 
numerous  sermons  he  issy^^^ErldarunQdes  Propheten 
Attios  {Giessen,  1847);  Grufidziige  der  Homildik 
(1848);  Geschiekie  der  edUe^tamenilklien  WetMagung 
(first  part,  IB61);  Boetius  und  Dante  (Lerpsic, 
1874):  Grii7idzf4ge  der  Erziehungskkre  (4th  ed-, 
Giefj$en,  1SS7);  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  Schmid's  Ge^chichtc  der  Eniehung 
(Stuttt'art,  1884),  and  Die  christliche  Erttehung 
in  ihrem  VerhaUnisse  zum  Judcnthum  und  zur 
antiken  Welt  (2  vols.,  1892), 

B]Eir,}ociRjLPHT:  Q.  A.  Bmur,  Trauerjeier  bei  dem  Bei^^miae 
(?,  A.  L.  Bavrt,  Leipaie,  18S&. 

BAUSLm,  DAVID  HE5RY:  Lutheran;  h,  at 
Winchester,  Va->  Jjin.  21,  1854.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg  College  (B,A,,  1876)  and  Theological 
Sk^minary,  Springfield,  O*  (1878),  and  held  pastor- 
ates at  Tippecanoe  City,  O.  (1878-81),  Bucyrus, 
O,  (ISS1-8S),  Second  Lutheran  Clmrch,  Spring- 
fieldi  O.  (1888-93),  and  Trinity  Church,  Canton, 
O.  (1893-96)*     In  1895  he  was  appointed  professor 
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of  histaricaJ  and  practical  theology  in  the  Wiiten- 
berig  Theolck^cal  Semin&ry.  He  has  been  for  ieveral 
years  a  member  of  tlie  "  commoti  service  *'  com- 
mittee for  the  Geoeml  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Cliureh,  mid  was  president  of  the  General  Syiiod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chui«h  in  the  United 
States  1905-07.  He  baa  written  It  the  Mmittry 
an  AUractitje  VocaHon  f  (Philadelphia,  1901),  and 
hfis  been  editor  of  The  lAitheran  World  dnce 
1901. 

BAUSHAH,  BEHJAHDf:  Reformed  (German); 
b.  at  Lancaster,  Fa.,  Jan,  2S,  1S24.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  Biatshall  College  (B.A,,  1851)  and  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Meroersburg,  Pa.  (1852), 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Reformed  ministry  in  1B53, 
and  held  successive  pastorates  at  Lewisburg^  Pa. 
(1S53-61),  Chambersburg,  Fa.  (1861-03),  First 
Reformed  Church,  Reading,  Pa.  (1863-73),  and 
St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church,  Reading,  which  he 
founded  in  1873.  He  was  president  of  the  Geoerat 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Baltimore  in 
1884,  He  was  editor  of  The.  Eelormed  Messenger 
in  LS53  and  of  The  Guardian  from  1867  to  1882* 
Id  the  year  1867  he  founded  Der  rtjormierU 
Hausfreund,  of  which  be  is  still  the  editor.  Ha 
has  written  Sinai  and  Zi&ti  (Fhiladelphia,  1860); 
Wayside  GteaningM  in  Europe  (Reading,  1878); 
Bible  Ckaraders  (1893);  and  Precept  and  Practice 
(Philadelphia,  1901);  in  addition  to  editing  Har- 
baugb's  Harfe,  a  collection  of  poems  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  (Reading,  1870). 

BAUSSET,  h6"9^,  LOUIS  FRAKCOIS  DE<  Car- 
dinal; b.  at  Pondicberry  Dec.  'l4,  1748;  d,  at 
PiariB  June  21 ,  1824.  He  irtudied  in  the  Seminary 
of  St.  8ulpice;  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Alaia, 
17S4;  emigrated  in  1791,  but  returned  in  1792 
to  Paris,  and  supported  Mmself,  after  a  ehort 
imprisonment,  by  literary  labor.  In  1806  he  was 
made  canon  of  St.  Denys^  and  in  1815,  after  the 
aecond  return  of  Louis  XVI 11,  director  of  the 
council  of  the  University  of  Paris,  peer  of  France, 
and  cardinal  1817.  He  wrote  the  Hieimre  de 
Findon  (3  vols,,  Paris,  1808)  and  HiMinrt  de 
Bossttet  (4  vols.,  VenaiUes,  1814). 

BAUTAHT,  bd"tan',  LOUIS  EUGEIE  VARH: 
French  philoaopber;  b.  at  Parts  Feb.  17,  1796; 
d.  at  Viroflay,  near  Versailles,  Oct.  15,  1867.  He 
became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Strasburg  in 
1819.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cousin  and  a  etudent  of 
German  philosophy,  and^  his  teaching  not  being 
acceptable  to  the  church  authorities,  he  was  sus- 
pended in  1822.  He  modified  hii  \dcws  and  took 
holy  orders  in  1828,  and  resumed  teacluag.  In 
18^  he  again  fell  into  dilficulty  nith  the  Bishop 
of  Strasburg  because  of  his  teachings  concerning 
the  nslation  of  reason  and  faith;  in  1838  be  went 
to  Rome  and  eougbt  in  vain  to  have  his  views 
approved  there.  In  1840  he  submitted,  became 
vicar-general  of  Paris  in  1849,  and  professor  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  1853.  He  held  that  the  human 
reason  can  not  prove  such  facts  ^a  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  the 
trutlis  of  religion  are  communicated  purely  by 
diviB^    revelatioQ.     His    moet    important    works 


were:  PhUoeoj^ie  du  ChnstianUme  (2  vols,,  Stmo- 
burg,  1835);  Pej/chalogie  e^p^meniate  (2  voIb., 
1839;  new  ed.,  with  title  Esprii  kumain  et  set 
JaeuU^f  Paris,  1859);  Phiiaao^ie  morak  (2  vols., 
Paria,  1^2);  La  morok  de  VMpangile  comparim 
auz  divers  syMhn£ede  tnortde  (1855).  He  had  much 
repute  as  an  orator  and  published  on  Etude  sttr 
I'art  de  patter  m  public  (1856;  Eng.  tronsL,  The 
Art  of  Extempore  Speaking,  London,  1858), 

BiALxoaKAFBT;  E,  d«  Rdsny,  L'Abbi  Bauimn,  Fmm  ISU. 

BAUTZ,  JOSEF:  Roman  Catholic;  b.atKeeken 
(near  Cleves)  Nov,  11,  IS43.  He  was  educated  at 
Mtinster,  where  he  became  privat-dooent  of  apolo^ 
getics  and  dogmatics  in  1877^  being  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  associate  professor  in  1892.  He  boa 
written  Die  Lekre  vom  Auferst^iwngstevbe  (Ptkder^ 
bom,  1877);  Der  Himmet,  spekuiaiiv  dar^eaieUi 
(MainjE,  1881);  Die  Hdik^  tm  Anachiuss  an  die 
Schohatik  (1882);  Das  Fegfeuer.  !m  Atm^u^ 
an  die  SeAola^ik  (ISSS);  Weltgeneht  und  Weltmde. 
Im  AnseMuss  an  die  Scholasiik  (1836);  Grundeuge 
der  chrisiliehen  Apohgeiik  (1887);  and  Gnmdndge 
der  hahMieehen  Dogmatik  {4  vols,,  1888^93). 

BAVARIA:  A  kingdom  in  the  soutbem  port 
of  the  German  Empire,  and,  next  to  Prussia,  the 
largest  of  the  states  of  the  Empire;  area,  29,282 
square  miles;  population  (1900),  6,176,057,  of 
whom  4,357,133  (70.5  per  cent.)  ore  Roman 
Catholics;  1,749,206  (28.3  per  cent.)  Protestants; 
5,430  Old  Catholi<^;  3,170  Mennonites;  ^,928 
(.9  per  cent.)  Jews;  and  4,142  of  various  faiths. 

The  division  of  the  chief  confessions  is  based  in 
great  part  on  the  historic  conditions  prevailing 
in  1624  and  1648,  although  the  development  of  the 
cities  has  been  ttie  cause  of  many  changes,  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  having  increased  in 
Munich  and  that  of  the  Roman  CathoUce  in  Nurem' 
berg.  The  old  Bavarian  circles  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Bavaria,  as  well  as  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
have  always  been  essentially  Roman 
Protestant-  Catholic.     Upper  Bavaria  received  ita 

ism  In       first   Protestant  citizens  in  the  early 

BaTflrio*  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  Munich  in  recent  years  the  Protestants  of  that 
city  alone  number^  78,000  in  1900.  Six  pastor- 
ates and  sue  immovable  vicariates  are  alj»o  contained 
in  the  district,  and  seven  amaU  churches  have  been 
built  in  market-to^^ns  and  villages.  Since  the  six- 
teenth century  Lower  Bavaria  has  possessed  the 
Protestant  enclave  of  Ortenburg  with  eertaiii 
neighboring  places,  while  more  recently  commu- 
nilies  have  been  established  in  the  larger  cities, 
especially  Pa^sau.  The  L^pper  Palatinate  was  not 
completely  converted  to  Roman  CathoUcism  in 
1622^28,  since  the  duchy  of  Sulibach  and  the  im* 
perial  city  of  Regensburg  retained  congregations 
of  both  eonfessioiifi,  who  used  the  same  churches; 
but  ikith  the  increof^e  in  population  the  proportion 
of  Protestants  steadily  declined.  The  district 
now  has  four  deaneries  with  forty-eight  pastorates. 
In  the  three  old  Bavarian  districts  provision  ia 
mode  for  the  Protestant  Diaspora  by  itinerant 
preachers,  four  of  whom  work  in  Upper  Bavarift 
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and  two  in  Lower  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate 
combined.  Since  1805  Swabia  has  belonged  in 
great  part  to  Bavaria.  It  consisted  originally  of  a 
group  of  territories  belonging  to  free  cities,  the 
clergy,  and  knights  of  the  empire.  Only  the  first 
category  was  predominantly  Protestant,  and  even 
here  Roman  Catholicism  has  gained  steadily. 
Swabia  contains  the  following  Protestant  dean- 
eries: Augsburg,  Ebermergen,  Kempten  (including 
lindau  and  Kaufbeuren),  Leipheim,  Memmingen, 
NOrdlingen,  and  Oettingen. 

Frankish  North  Bavaria  is  composed,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  episcopal  territories  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Eichst&tt,  Bamberg,  Warzburg,  and  a  portion  of 
the  electorate  of  Mainz,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 
Protestant  principalities  of  Ansbach  and  Bai- 
reuth,  Nuremberg,  Rothenburg,  and  other  free 
cities,  and  enclaves  of  the  orders.  This  entire  region 
is  strongly  Roman  Catholic,  although  Lower  Fran- 
conia  has  a  considerable  number  of  Protestant 
communities  (116  pastorates,  exclusive  of  Wdrz- 
burg,  Schweinfurt,  and  Aschaffenburg).  In  the 
larger  section  of  Bavaria  the  historical  divisions 
between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  at  least 
in  the  smaller  towns,  are  still  maintained,  but  in 
the  minor  portion,  the  Rhine  Palatinate,  there  are 
few  political  conmiunities  which  do  not  have  a 
considerable  minority  of  adherents  of  one  or  the 
other  creed.  In  Speyer  the  proportions  are  almost 
equal,  Roman  Catholics  numbering  about  9,000 
and  the  Protestants  8,000. 

The  legal  position  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Bavaria  is  regulated  by  an  edict  of  Sept.  8, 1809,  while 
its  foreign  relations  are  governed  by  the  constitution 
of  1818.  Both  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholi- 
cism are  officially  recognized,  and  controversies 
sddom  arise  between  the  two,  except  in  regard  to 
the  creed  in  which  children  shall  be  brought  up, 
methods  of  conversion,  particularly  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Diaspora,  and  the  use  of  burial-grounds  in 
Roman  Catholic  communities.  In  1824  the  official 
designation  of  the  Protestants  was  declared  to  be 
"  Protestant  Church." 

The  Reformed  Church  in  the  Palatinate  first 
regained  official  recognition  together  with  the 
Lutherans  at  the  general  consistory  at  Worms  in 
1815,  and  the  Bavarian  government  created  a  con- 
sistory at  Speyer  on  Dec.  15, 1818,  for  the  "Prot- 
estant Churches  of  the  Palatinate,"  a  presbyterial 
and  synodical  constitution  being  introduced  at  the 
same  time.  In  1848  the  Protestant  Church  of 
the  Palatinate  and  the  consistory  of  Speyer  were 
placed  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry 
of  state.  The  attempt  to  create  a  more  definite 
confessional  status  led,  in  the  sixth  decade  of  the 
last  century,  to  a  victorious  agitation  on  the  part 
of  the  liberal  element.  Since  1879  the  presbyteries 
have  had  the  right  to  propose  candidates  for  vacant 
pastorates.  In  Bavaria  proper  diocesan  synods 
are  held  annually,  and  general  synods  every  four 
yeare. 

There  are  few  Protestants  in  Bavaria,  except 
those  who  belong  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  nor  are  the  professed  adherents  of  sects 
numerous.  A  distinct  organization  was  granted 
the  Reformed  in  Bavaria  proper  in  1853,  although 


they  are  still  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme 
Consistory.  The  Greek  Church  was  recognized 
in  1826,  but  the  Anglican  Church  is  officially  ignored 
like  the  Mennonites.  The  last-named  have  six 
communities  in  the  Palatinate  and  four  in  Bavaria 
proper.  Until  1887  the  Old  Catholics  were  reckoned 
as  Roman  Catholics,  but  are  now  declared  to  be  a 
separate  body,  though  full  recognition  has  not  been 
granted  them. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Bavaria  is  highly 
organized  and  extremely  active,  while  its  wealth 
and  political  influence  are  constantly 
Roman  increasing.  The  kingdom  is  divided 
Catholicism  into  two  archdioceses  with  eight 
in  Bavaria,  dioceses.  The  archdiocese  of  Munich- 
Freising  comprises  the  sufifragan  dio- 
ceses of  Augsbiu*g,  Passau,  and  Regensburg;  and 
the  archdiocese  of  Bamberg  includes  the  dioceses 
of  Eichst&tt,  WCirzbiu'g,  and  Speyer.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  in  agreement  with  the  concordat 
of  1817,  is  entrusted  to  the  bishops.  The  develop- 
ment of  orders  has  been  very  rapid,  especially  in 
the  sisterhoods  for  the  education  and  the  care  of 
the  sick.  The  number  of  cloisters  has  also  increased 
rapidly,  with  a  corresponding  gain  in  real  estate, 
and  this  development  is  aided  by  the  generous 
gifts  and  foundations  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  popu- 
lation, the  property  of  the  8,600  institutions  being 
valued  at  more  than  150,000,000  marks;  while 
that  of  the  1,800  Protestant  institutions  is  worth 
only  19,600,000  marks.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  Bavaria  number  some  4,900,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  one  to  816  of  the  laity,  while  the  Protes- 
tants have  but  about  1,300  clergymen,  or  one  to 
1,200  laymen.  Wilhelm  Goetz. 

Biblioorapht:  V.  A.  Winter,  Ge^chichte  der  SchickaaU  der 
evangeliBchen  Lekre  in  und  dvrchBayem,  2  vols.,  Munich^ 
1809-10;  E.  F.  H.  Medicus,  Oeachichte  der  evangeliachen 
Kircke  im  K&niffreich  Bayem,  Erlangen,  1863;  J.  M. 
Bfayer,  Oeachichie  Bayerru,  Rat^sbon,  1874;  J.  Hergen- 
rOther,  Handbuch  der  Kirchenoaehiehte,  3  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1876-80  (literature  of  the  subject  is  given,  iii,  183); 
8.  Riesler.  OesehichU  Bayerru,  4  vols..  Gotha,  1878-99; 
Wand,  Handbuch  der  Verfateung  und  Verwaltuno  der  pro- 
tettantUch-ev.'chrUUichen  Kirche  der  PfaU,  1880;  Bei- 
trAge  tur  SlaHaUk  dee  Kdnioreieha  Bayem,  Munich,  1892; 
Statiatiaehe  Mttteilungen  aua  den  deutschen  evangeliadien 
Landenkirchen,  Stuttgart,  1880-96. 

BAVARIANS,  CONVERSION  OF  THE:  The 
origin  of  the  race  later  known  as  the  Bavarians 
is  uncertain.  The  older  hypothesis  that  they  came 
of  Celtic  stock  is  now  generally  abandoned.  For 
a  time  it  was  thought  that  they  were  a  conglomerate 
of  the  remains  of  several  tribes  belonging  to  the 
Gothic  family;  but  the  view  put  forward  by  Zeuss 
{Die  Herkunft  der  Bayem,  Munich,  1857)  that  they 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  Marcomanni  is  now 
almost  universally  accepted,  and  has  strong  sup- 
port in  the  facts. 

The  Marcomanni  are  first  mentioned  by  Csesar 
(Bel.  Gal.f  i,  51).  In  his  time  they  lived  on  the 
upper  Main.  Tacitus  knows  of  them  as  inhabiting 
what  is  now  Bohemia  (frerm.,  xlii;  cf.  Annal., 
ii,  26  sqq.).  Here  they  maintained  their  position 
for  centuries,  and  here  they  took  the  name  of 
Baiowarii  or  Baioarii.  During  this  period,  Chris- 
tianity found  an  entrance  among  them.  Paulinus, 
in  his  life  of  Ambrose  (xxxvi),  tells  of  a  queen 
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of  the  Marcomanni  named  Fritigil  who  was  con- 
verted by  a  wandering  Italian  Christian,  and  asked 
Ambrose  for  written  instructions  in 
Firat  Ac-  the  faith,  which  he  gave  in  modum 
quaintance  catechismi.  Tha  account  goes  on  to 
with  Chris-  say  that  she  thereupon  came  to  Milan, 

tianity.  but  found  the  bishop  dead.  As  Am- 
brose died  Apr.  4,  397,  she  must 
have  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 
If  the  queen  was  a  Christian,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  her  rehgion  would  have  been  imknown  to  her 
people.  That  Arianism  also  reached  the  Marco- 
manni through  Gothic  influences  is  not  improbable. 
However  that  may  be,  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
pagan  when  they  settled  in  488  on  the  strip  of 
territory  granted  them  by  the  Romans  between 
the  Lech  and  the  Enns. 

The  name  of  Bavarians  is  first  applied  in  the 
Frankish  list  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  sixth  century.  The  territory  which  they 
occupied  was  no  desolate  wilderness.  In  the  val- 
leys and  around  the  lakes  there  was  a  thin  agri- 
cultural population  which  held  to  the  Latin  tongue 
and  doubtless  also  to  the  Christian  faith.  Not 
all  the  cities  were  destroyed;  Juvavxmi  and  Lau- 
riacum  lay  in  ruins;  but  neither  Castra  Batava 
nor  Castra  Regina  was  without  inhabitants,  and 
here  also  Christianity  imdoubtedly  held  its  own 
with  the  Romanic  population.  Christians  and 
heathens  thus  hving  as  neighbors,  a  starting-point 
was  afforded  for  missionary  efforts.  The  ecclesias- 
tical organization  had,  it  is  true,  been  broken  up; 
only  in  southern  Bavaria  a  bishopric  founded  in 
Roman  times  maintained  its  existence  at  Seben, 
and  the  diocese  of  Augsburg  stretched  over  a  part 
of  the  Bavarian  territory.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  fact  was  of  decisive  importance  that 
the  Bavarians  no  sooner  occupied  their  new  home 
than  they  came  into  a  position  of  dependence  on 
the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  first  ducal  family, 
that  of  the  Agilulfings,  was  of  Frankish  origin  and 
professed    Christianity,   and  the  first 

Labors      outsiders  who  labored  for  the  spread 

of  Mis-  of  the  faith  in  Bavaria  came  from  the 
sionaries.  Frankish  kingdom.  Eustasius  of  Lux- 
euil  (q.v.),  the  successor  of  Columban, 
worked  there,  and  left  missionaries  trained  by 
him  when  he  returned  to  Burgundy.  Later, 
Rupert,  bishop  of  Worms,  found  a  wide  field  here 
for  his  activity;  Enmieram  and  Corbinian  (qq.v.) 
were  Franks.  Side  by  side  with  them  there  seem 
to  have  been  at  a  very  early  period  some  Scoto- 
Irish  monks,  but  there  is  no  record  of  their  labors. 
The  result  of  the  combined  operation  of  these 
imperfectly  known  factors  was  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity  by  the  Bavarian  race  as  a  whole, 
which  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the  seventh 
century.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  not 
accompanied  by  the  organization  of  a  local  epis- 
copate; as  far  as  can  be  told  the  direction  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dukes; 
it  is  Theodo  who  invites  Rupert  thither,  and  who 
treats  with  the  pope  in  regard  to  church  institutions. 
From  this  fact  it  would  appear  that  the  Christian 
profession  of  the  dukes  played  a  decisive  part  in 
the  conversion  of  the  people  at  large.    The  exist- 


ence of  the  Church  without  diocesan  bishops  was 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  wandering 
monks  and  missionaries  were  frequently  in  episcopal 
ordere,  and  could  thus  perform  the  strictly  episcopal 
functions. 

The  above-mentioned  Duke  Theodo,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  pope,  endeavored  to  introduce 
a  more  regular  organization.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  visited  Rome  in  716,  and  had  an  agree- 
ment with  Pope  Gregory  II  as  to  the  measures  to 
be  taken.  At  least  four  dioceses  were  to  be  founded 
corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the  secular  juris- 
diction.    The    bishop    of    the    most 

Organiza-   important   place   was   to   be    set    as 
tion  of      metropolitan    at    the    head    of    the 

Bishoprics.  Bavarian  Church,  the  pope  reserving 
the  right  to  consecrate  him,  and  if 
necessary  to  name  an  Italian.  Order  was  to  be 
brought  into  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  a  general 
visitation;  the  Roman  use  was  to  be  taken  as  the 
model  in  hturgical  matters.  But  these  plans 
were  never  carried  into  execution,  apparently  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  Theodo.  The  organization 
of  the  Bavarian  bishoprics,  involving  the  termina- 
tion of  the  missionary  period,  was  only  accomplished 
by  Boniface  (q.v.),  who  paid  a  short  visit  to  the 
country  in  719,  and  returned  in  735  or  736  to  make 
a  formal  visitation  by  virtue  of  what  was  practically 
a  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  prevailing  conditions.  His 
definite  organizing  work  is  introduced  by  a  brief 
(738  or  739)  from  Gregory  III  to  the  bishops  of 
Bavaria  and  Alemannia,  enjoining  them  to  receive 
Boniface  with  fitting  honors  as  his  representative, 
and  to  attend  a  synod  to  be  held  by  him.  In  739 
Boniface  imdertook  the  settlement  of  diocesan 
boundaries  and  institutions,  and  provided  three 
of  the  four  bishoprics  of  Bavaria  i^ith  bishops 
consecrated  by  himself — Erembrecht,  brother  of 
0)rbinian,  at  Freising,  Gavibald  at  Regensburg, 
and  John,  a  newcomer  from  England,  at  Salzburg — 
while  Vivilo,  who  had  been  consecrated  by  the  pope, 
remained  at  Passau.  Gregory  III  confirmed  these 
arrangements  on  Oct.  29,  and  the  subordinate 
divisions  of  archdeaconries  and  parishes  were 
soon  organized.  The  decisions  of  the  Synod  of 
Reisbach  (799)  show  the  parochial  system  in  full 
operation.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioqrapht:  Hauck.   KD,  vol.  i;  S.   Rieiler,  Oetchichte 

Bayerna,   vol.    i,    Gotlm,    1873;  IlettberK,   KD,   2  vols.; 

Friedrich,  KD,  2  vols. 

BAVINCK,  HERMAN:  Dutch  Reformed;  b. 
at  Hoogeveen  (35  m.  s.  of  Groningen),  Holland, 
Dec.  13, 1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Zwolle,  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Kampen,  and  the  University  of  Leyden 
(D.D.,  1880);  he  was  then  pastor  at  Franeker, 
Friesland  (1881-82),  and  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Kampen 
(1882-1903).  Since  1903  he  lias  been  professor 
of  dogmatics  and  apologetics  at  the  Frpe  Uni- 
versity, Amsterdam.  In  theology  he  adheres  to  the 
principles  of  the  Heidelberg  Confession  and  the 
canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  He  has  written 
De  Ethiek  van  H.   Zwingli  (Kampen,   1880);  De 
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Wetenschap  der  heQige  GodgeUerdheid  (1883);  De 
Theoloffie  van  Prof.  Dr,  D.  CharUepie  de  la  Sausaaye 
(Leyden,  1884);  De  KaiholicUeit  van  Christendom 
en  Kerk  (ICampen,  1888);  De  algemeene  Genade 
(1894);  Gereformeerde  Dogmaiiek  (4  vols.,  1895- 
1901);  BeffinseUn  der  Peychologie  (1897);  De  Of- 
ferande  dee  Lofe  (The  Hague,  1901);  De  Lebenheid 
dee  Geloofe  (Kampen,  1901);  Hedendaagache  Moraal 
(1902);  Roeping  en  Wedergeboorte  (1902);  Goda- 
dienet  en  GodgeUerdheid  (Wageningen,  1902); 
Ckrietelijke  Wetenachap  (Kampen,  1904);  Chria- 
teUflse  Weretdbeachouwing  (1904);  Pcedagogieche  Be- 
ginaeUn  (1904);  and  Bilderdijk  ala  Danker  en 
Diehter  (1906). 

BAXTER,  RICHARD:  One  of  the  greatest  ^of 
English  theologians;  b.  at  Rowton  (42  m.  n.e. 
of  Shrewsbury),  Shropshire,  Nov.  12,  1615;  d.  in 
London  Dec.  8, 1691.  Though  without  a  university 
education,  and  always  sickly,  he  acquired  great 
learning.  In  1633  he  had  a  brief  experience  of 
court  life  at  Whitehall  (London),  but  turned  from 
the  court  in  disgust  and  studied  theology.  In 
1638  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
and  preached  in  various  places  till  1641,  when  he 
began  his  ministry  at  Kidderminster 

Ministry  (18  m.  s.w.  of  Birmingham),  as 
at  Kidder-   "  teacher."    There   he   labored   with 

minster,  wonderful  success  so  that  the  place 
was  utterly  transformed.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  (1642)  he  retired  temporarily 
to  Gloucester  and  then  to  Coventry  because  he 
aided  with  the  parliament,  while  all  in  and  about 
Kidderminster  sided  with  the  king.  He  was, 
however,  no  blind  partizan  and  boldly  spoke  out 
for  moderation  and  fairness.  After  acting  as  an 
army  chaplain  he  separated  from  the  army,  partly 
on  account  of  illness,  and  returned  to  Kidder- 
minster. 

In  the  spring  of  1660  he  left  Kidderminster  and 
went  to  London.  He  preached  before  the  House 
of  Conmions  at  St.  Biargaret's,  Westminster,  Apr. 
30,  1660,  and  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
at  St.  Paul's,  May  10,  and  was  among  those  to  give 
Charles  II  welcome  to  his  kingdom.  Charles 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  and  offered  him 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  which  he 
In  London,  declined.  He  was  a  leader  on  the  Non- 
conformist side  in  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference (1661)  and  presented  a  revision  of  the 
Prayer-book  which  could  be  used  by  the  Non- 
conformists. He  also  preached  frequently  in 
different  pulpits.  Seeing  how  things  were  going, 
he  desired  permission  to  return  to  Kidderminster 
as  curate,  but  was  refused.  On  May  16,  1662, 
three  days  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed, 
he  took  formal  farewell  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  retired  to  Acton,  a  west  suburb  of  London. 
From  this  time  on  he  had  no  regular  charge  and 
until  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1688 
he  suffered,  like  other  Non-conformist  preachers, 
from  repressive  laws  often  rigorously  and  harshly 
enforced.  On  Sept.  10,  1662,  he  married  Margaret, 
dau^ter  of  Francis  Charlton,  of  Shropshire,  twenty- 
four  years  his  junior,  who  possessed  wealth  and 
social  position,  and  made  him  a  devoted  helpmeet, 


cheerfully  going  with  him  into  exile  and  prison  and 
spending  her  money  lavishly  in  the  relief  of  their 
less  fortunate  fellow  sufferers.  She  died  June  14, 
1681,  and  Baxter  has  perpetuated  her  memory  in  a 
singularly  artless  but  engaging  memoir  (London, 
1681). 

During  all  these  years  on  the  verge  of  trouble 
because  he  persisted  in  preaching,  he  was  actually 
imprisoned  only  twice,  once  for  a  short  period, 
and  again  from  Feb.  28,  1685,  to  Nov.  24,  1686. 
The  judge  who  condemned  him  the  second  time 

was  George  Jeffreys,  who  treated  him 

Imprison-   with    characteristic    brutality.      The 

ment       charge   was   that   in    his  Paraphraae 

of  the  New  Teatament  (1685)  Baxter 
had  libeled  the  Church  of  England.  But  insult, 
heavy  and  indeed  ruinous  fines,  enforced  wander- 
ings, anxiety  as  to  personal  safety,  and  imprison- 
ment had  no  power  to  daunt  Baxter's  spirit.  He 
preached  constantly  to  great  multitudes,  and  ad- 
dressed through  his  writings  a  still  vaster  throng. 
The  Toleration  Act  of  1688  ended  his  sufferings 
and  he  died  in  peace. 

Baxter  was  one  of  the  most  volimiinous  of  Ekig- 
lish  authors,  and  one  of  the  best.  But  there  is  no 
complete  edition  of  his  1 08  treatises,  only  of  his  prac- 
tical works.  A  few  of  his  works  are  in  verse  (Poet- 
ical Fragmenta,  reprinted,  London,  1821),  though 
he  has  small  claim  to  be  called  a  poet,  and  one 
familiar  hymn  ("  Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my  care  ") 
has  been  manuJfactured  out  of  a  longer  one  of  his. 
The  after-world  knows  him  by  reputation  as  the 

author  of  The  Reformed  Paator  (1656), 
Writings,     a  treatise  on  pastoral  theology  still 

usable;  A  CaU  to  the  Unconverted  to 
turn  and  live  and  accept  of  mercy  while  mercy  may 
be  had,  aa  even  they  windd  find  mercy  in  the  day  of 
their  extremity  ;  from  the  Living  God  (1657),  uttered 
as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men  and  impressive  to-day; 
but  chiefly  because  of  The  Sainta*  Everlaating  Rest  : 
or  a  treatiae  of  the  bleaaed  atate  of  the  Sainta  in  their 
enjoyment  of  God  in  glory.  Wherein  ia  ahewed  its 
excellency  and  certainty;  the  misery  of  those  that 
lose  it,  the  way  to  attain  it,  and  assurance  of  it ;  and 
how  to  live  in  the  continual  delightful  foretaste  of  it, 
by  the  help  of  meditation.  Written  by  the  author 
for  his  own  use,  in  the  time  of  his  languishing,  when 
God  took  him  off  from  all  publike  imployment ;  and 
afterwards  preached  in  his  weekly  lecture  (1650). 
The  **  Saints*  Rest "  gained  a  reputation  it  has  never 
lost,  but  the  648  pages  of  the  original  edition  have 
proved  too  many  for  posterity  and  the  work  is 
read  nowadays,  if  at  all,  only  in  an  abridgment 
of  an  abridgment.  The  best  brief  characterization 
of  this  faithful,  fearless,  and  gifted  religious  teacher 
is  on  his  monument  at  Kidderminster,  erected  by 
Churchmen  and  Non-conformists,  and  unveiled 
July  28,  1875:  "Between  the  years  1641  and  1660 
this  town  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Richard 
Baxter,  renowned  equally  for  his  Christian  learning 
and  his  pastoral  fidelity.  In  a  stormy  and  divided 
age  he  advocated  unity  and  comprehension,  point- 
ing the  way  to  everlasting  rest."  In  many  re- 
spects Baxter  was  a  modem  man. 

Baxter's  theology  was  set  forth  most  elaborately 
in  his  Latin  Methodtu  theologite  Christiana  (London, 
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1681);  the  Christian  Directory  (1673)  contains 
the  practical  part  of  his  system;  and  Catholic 
Theology  (1675)  is  an  English  expo- 
His  sition.  His  theology  made  Baxter 
Theology,  very  unpopular  among  his  contempo- 
raries and  caused  a  split  among  the  Dis- 
senters of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  summarized 
by  Thomas  W.  Jenkyn,  it  differed  from  the  Calvinism 
of  Baxter's  day  on  four  points:  (1)  The  atonement 
of  Christ  did  not  consist  in  his  suffering  the  identical 
but  the  equivalent  punishment  (i.e.,  one  which  would 
have  the  same  effect  in  moral  government)  as  that 
deserved  by  mankind  because  of  offended  law. 
Christ  died  for  sins,  not  persons.  While  the  bene- 
fits of  substitutionary  atonement  are  accessible 
and  available  to  all  men  for  their  salvation,  they 
have  in  the  divine  appointment  a  special  reference 
to  the  subjects  of  personal  election.  (2)  The  elect 
were  a  certain  fixed  number  determined  by  the 
decree  without  any  reference  to  their  faith  as  the 
ground  of  their  election;  which  decree  contemplates 
no  reprobation  but  rather  the  redemption  of  all 
who  will  accept  Christ  as  their  Savior.  (3)  What 
is  imputed  to  the  sinner  in  the  work  of  justification 
is  not  the  righteousness  of  Christ  but  the  faith  of 
the  sinner  himself  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
(4)  Every  sinner  has  a  distinct  agency  of  his  own 
to  exert  in  the  process  of  his  conversion.  The  Bax- 
terian  theory,  with  modifications,  was  adopted  by 
many  later  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  America  (Isaac  Watts, 
Philip  Doddridge,  and  many  others). 

Bibuoobaprt:  Baxter's  Practical  Works  were  collected  by  W. 
Orme  and  published  in  23  vols..  London,  1830;  vol.  i  con- 
tains Orme's  Life  and  Time*  of  Riduxrd  Baxter^  published 
separately  in  2  vols.,  the  same  year;  a  table  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  edition  of  Baxter's  works  is  found  in  Darling's 
Cydopadia  BibHographica,  pp.  205-208,  London,  1854; 
the  Practical  Worka  appeared  also  in  4  vols.,  ib.  1847; 
and  Select  Practical  Writinget  ed.  L.  Bacon,  2  vols..  New 
Haven,  1844.  An  Annotated  Liat  of  the  WriHno»  of  R- 
BazUr  is  appended  to  the  ed.  of  What  Muet  we  do  to  he 
Saved  t  by  A.  B.  Orosart,  London,  1868.  The  chief  source 
for  a  life  is  the  autobiographical  material  left  to  M.  Syl- 
vester, who  published  it  as  ReliquicB  Baxteriana,  London, 
1696.  abridged  by  E.  Calaray,  1702,  this  enlarged  and  re- 
published in  2  vols.,  1713.  A  notable  paper  on  Baxter 
by  Sir  James  Stephen,  originally  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Rmiew,  is  to  be  found  in  his  E—ay;  vol.  ii,  Lon- 
don, 1860.  Among  the  biographies  may  be  mentioned 
A.  B.  Grosart.  Repreeentative  Nonconformieta,  II.  Richard 
Baxter,  ib.  1879;  G.  D.  Boyle,  Men  Worth  Remembering, 
Richard  Baxter,  ib.  1883;  J.  Stolker,  Richard  Baxter,  Edin- 
burgh, 1883;  DNB,  iii.  429-437;  J.  H.  Davies.  Life 
of  Richard  Baxter,  London.  1887.  The  account  of  his  trial 
is  given  by  Macaulay  in  his  Hiatory  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
Consult  also  Baxter's  Making  Light  of  Chriat,  toiih  an 
Eaaay  on  hia  Life,  Miniatry  and  Theology,  by  T.  W.  Jen- 
kyn, London,  1846. 

BAYLE,  b6l,  PIERRE:  French  Protestant;  b. 
at  Carla  (11  m.  w.  of  Pamiers),  department  of 
Aridge,  Nov.  18,  1647;  d.  at  Rotterdam  Dec.  28, 
1706.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Calvinist  clergyman, 
and,  in  1666,  began  his  studies  at  the  Protestant 
Academy  at  Puylaurens,  whence  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Toulouse  in  1669.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  objections  of  the  Reformed  against  the 
dogma  of  a  divinely  appointed  judge  in  matters  of 
faith,  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  spent 
eighteen  months  at  the  Jesuits'  CoUeee  in  Toulouse, 


and  then  returned  to  Protestantism  and  went  to 
Geneva  (1670),  where,  living  as  a  tutor  in  private 
families,  he  studied  theology  as  well  as  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy.  His  friendship  with  Jacques 
Basnage  and  Minutoli  began  there.  Later  he  accom- 
panied pupils  to  Rouen  and  in  1675  to  Paris.  Then 
he  spent  several  years  as  a  lecturer  on  philosophy 
at  S^dan;  when  that  academy  was  closed  by  order 
of  the  king  (1681),  he  accepted  an  appointment 
as  lecturer  on  philosophy  at  the  "  £cole  illustre  " 
of  Rotterdam.  In  this  refuge  of  liberty,  Bayle 
wrote  most  of  his  works.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  raised  his  indignation,  and  several  of  the 
best  Protestant  works  called  forth  by  that  disgraceful 
piece  of  policy  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Bayle. 
The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  by  his  dooe 
reasoning  is:  that  matters  of  belief  should  be 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  State  as  such — ^a  dan- 
gerous principle  for  Catholicism,  and  the  book  was 
at  once  put  on  the  Index.  Even  among  Protes- 
tants Bayle  had  adversaries.  Jurieu,  his  jealous 
and  violent  opponent  at  Rotterdam,  considered 
toleration  equal  to  indifference,  and  reproached 
Bayle  with  dangerous  skepticism,  which  made  his 
position  very  difficult.  He  tried  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  Berlin.  But  the  realization  of  this  wish 
was  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  great  Elector 
Frederick  William.  Jurieu  continued  his  attacks 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  represent  Bayle  as  the 
head  of  a  party  working  into  the  hands  of  Louis 
XIV  by  aiming  at  a  split  between  the  princes  allied 
against  France.  William  III  gave  credence  to  this 
and  influenced  the  magistrate  of  Rotterdam  to 
remove  Bayle  from  his  position  (1693).  From 
that  time  he  lived  for  his  literary  work,  chiefly 
bearing  on  philosophy  and  the  history  of  literature. 
His  DicOonnaire  hiatorique  et  critique  [(2  vols,  in 
three  parts  Rotterdam,  1697;  2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  1702; 
11th  ed.;  16  vols.,  Paris,  1820-24;  Eng.  transl.,  5 
vols.,  London,  1734-38)]  was  most  favorably  re- 
ceived by  all  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  though 
it  brought  on  him  a  revival  of  the  reproach  of 
skepticism,  of  want  of  respect  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, even  of  Manicheism.  Called  to  justify  himself 
before  a  commission  appointed  by  the  presbytery 
of  Rotterdam,  he  was  treated  with  great  mod- 
eration, and  consented  to  change  some  of  the  offen- 
sive articles,  which  appeared  in  their  new  form  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Dictionnaire,  Accusations 
against  him  came  up  again  from  time  to  time, 
and  he  tried  to  refute  them  in  minor  philosophical 
works.  Besides  the  Dictionnaire  his  works  include: 
Lettres  d,  M,  L.  D.  A.  C,  docteur  en  Sorbonne,  ou  U 
est  prouvi  que  les  comHes  ne  sont  point  le  prisage 
d'aucun  malheur  (Cologne,  1682);  Critique  g^n&ale 
de  VHistoire  du  Calvinisme  de  M,  Maimbourg 
(Amsterdam,  1682);  Recueil  de  quelques  pieces  con- 
cemant  la  philosophie  de  M,  Descartes  (Amsterdam, 
1684);  Nouvelles  de  la  R^publique  des  lettres  {lQS4r' 
1687);  Ce  que  c'est  quela France  toute  catholiqtte  sous 
le  rkgne  de  Louis4e-Grand  (St.  Omer,  1686);  Com- 
mentaire  phUosophique  sur  ces  paroles  de  J,  C: 
*'Contrains4esd'entrer**  (Amsterdam,  l6S6);JUponse 
de  Vauteur  des  Nouvelles  de  la  Ripublique  des  lettres 
en  faveur  du  P.  Mcdebranche  sur  les  plaisvrs  des 
sens  (Rotterdam,  1686);  Avis  important  aux  rifvr 
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gii9  8ur  leur  prochain  retaur  en  France  (Amsterdam, 
1690;  1709) ;  Lettree  choisies  avee  dee  remarquee  (Rot- 
terdam, 1714);  NouvdleeleUree  (The  Hague,  1739). 

G.  BONET-BiAURT. 

BnuoGRArar:  B.  de  la  Monnoye  (pseudonym  for  Du  Re- 
TMt),  HtMtoire  du  Mr,  Bayle  et  tM  ouvrao«»,  Amsterdam, 
1716;  P.desBfaiieaux,  VicctoP.Bay^ The Hacue.  1730, re- 
printed from  the  3d  ed.  of  the  i>icliannatr«, Amsterdam,  1 730, 
reproduced  in  the  £ng.  transl.  of  the  "  Dictionary,"  ut  sup.; 

E.  and  £.  Haag,  La  France  protettanie,  ii,  60-63,  9  Tols., 
Paris,  1846-59;  L.  Feuerbach,  P.  BayU,  •in  BeitroQ  tur 
0€9ckUhU  der  Philosophic  und  der  Men^ehhtit^  Leipsic, 
1848;  J.  P.  Damiron,  Mimoire  aur  Bayle  9i  9ea  docirinoM, 
Paris,  1850;  C.  A.  St.  Beuye,  in  Lundit,  yol.  ix,  ib.  1852; 

F.  Bouiiiier,  HiaUnrt  de  la  philoeophie  earUeienne^ii,  476, 
ib.  1854;  C.  Lenient,  £tude  eur  Bayle,  ib.  1855;  £.  Jean- 
maire,  Eeeai  eur  la  criHgue  relioieiiee  de  Bayle,  Stras- 
buTK.  1862;  Voltaire,  Siide  de  Louie  XIV,  chap.  36; 
A.  Deschamps,  La  Oeniee  du  eeepUeieme  irudii  ehes 
Bayle,  Brussels,  1879;  J.  Denis,  Bayle  el  Jurieu,  Oaen, 
1886;  P.  Janet,  Hietoire  de  la  edenee  politique  dane  eee 
rapports  avee  la  morale,  Paris,  1887. 

BATLEY,  JAMES  ROOSEVELT:  Roman  Cath- 
olic  archbishop  of  Baltimore;  b.  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
23,  1814;  d.  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3,  1877.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Elizabeth  (Bayley)  Seton  ("  Mother 
SetoQ  '*)t  founder  of  the  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  America;  was  graduated  at  Washington  (Trinity) 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1835;  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  Harlem,  New  York,  1840-41; 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Rome, 
1842;  studied  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  New  York,  1843;  was  professor  in  St. 
John's  College,  Fordham,  New  York,  and  its  acting 
president,  1845-46;  became  secretary  to  Bishop 
Hughes  of  New  York,  1846^  bishop  of  Newark, 
1853,  archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  primate  of 
America,  1872.  He  published  a  volume  of  pas- 
toral letters;  SkeU^,  of  the  History  of  the  Catholic 
Ckwrch  on  the  Island  of  New  York  (New  York,  1853) ; 
Memoirs  of  Simon  Gabriel  BrvJU,  First  Bishop  of 
Vineennes  (1861). 

BAYLY,  LEWIS:  Anglican  bishop;  b.  perhaps 
at  Carmarthen,  Wales,  perhaps  at  Lamington  (6 
m.  s.w.  of  Biggar),  Scotland,  year  unknown;  d. 
at  Bangor,  Wales,  Oct.  26,  1631.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford;  became  vicar  of  Evesham,  Worcester- 
shire, and  in  1604,  probably,  rector  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Friday  street,  London;  was  then  chaplain  to  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales  (d.  1612),  later  chaplain  to  King 
James  I,  who,  in  1616,  appointed  him  bishop  of 
Bangor.  He  was  an  ardent  Puritan.  His  fame 
rests  on  The  Practice  of  Piety,  directing  a  Christian 
how  to  walk  that  he  may  please  God  (date  of  first 
ed.  unknown;  3d  ed.,  London,  1613).  It  reached 
its  74th  edition  in  1821  and  has  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  Italian,  Polish,  Romansch, 
Welsh,  and  into  the  language  of  the  Massachusetts 
Indians.  It  was  one  of  the  two  books  which  John 
Bunyan's  wife  brought  with  her — the  other  one 
being  Arthur  Dent's  Plain  Man^s  Pathway  to 
Heaven — and  it  was  by  reading  it  that  Bunyan 
was  first  spiritually  awakened. 

BmuooRAPHT:  A  biographical  preface  by  Grace  Webster 
is  i»e  fixed  to  the  Praetiee  of  Piety,  London,  1842;  con- 
sult also  A.  k  Wood,  AthencB  Oxonieneee,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  ii, 
52S-631,  4  vols.,  ib.  1813-2a 

n.— 2 


BAY  PSALM  BOOK:  A  metrical  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  published  by  Stephen  Daye  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1640  and  the  first  book  printed 
in  America.  The  work  of  translation  was  begim 
in  1636,  the  principal  collaborators  being  Thomas 
Welde,  Richard  Mather,  and  John  Eliot,  the  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians.  The  rendering,  as  the 
translators  themselves  recognized  in  their  quaint 
preface  to  the  book,  was  a  crude  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish, and  carrying  to  the  extreme  their  belief  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  they  tortured  their 
version  into  what  they  conceived  to  be  fidelity  to 
the  original.  The  meter,  moreover,  is  irregular, 
and  the  rimes  are  frequently  ludicrous.  The 
general  spirit  and  form  of  the  translation  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  rendering  of  Ps. 
xviii,  6-9; 

6.  **  I  in  my  streights,  cal'd  on  the  Lord, 

and  to  my  God  cry'd:  he  did  heare 
from  his  temple  my  voyoe,  my  crye, 
before  him  came,  unto  his  eare. 

7.  **  Then  th'  earth  shooke,  A  quak't,  A  moQtainea 

roots  moy'd,  A  were  stird  at  his  ire, 

8.  **  Vp  from  his  nostrils  went  a  smoak, 

and  from  his  mouth  devouring  fire; 
By  it  the  ooales  inkindled  were. 

9.  **  Likewise  the  heavens  he  downe-bow'd. 

And  he  descended,  A  there  was 
under  his  feet  a  gloomy  cloud." 

Of  the  first  edition  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  only 
eleven  copies  are  known  to  exist.  In  1647  a  second 
edition,  better  printed  and  with  the  spelling  and 
punctuation  corrected,  was  published  either  by 
Stephen  Daye  or  possibly  by  Matthew  Daye  or 
even  in  England,  and  this  edition  long  remained 
in  general  use  among  the  Puritans  of  New  England. 
A  reprint  of  the  first  edition  (71  copies)  was  issued 
privately  at  Cambridge  in  1862. 

Biblioorapht:   R.  F.  Roden,  The  Catnbridoe  Preee,  New 
York,  1906. 

BDELLIUM,  deKi-xmi  (Hebr.  hedholaJ}):  One 
of  the  products  of  the  land  of  Havilah,  mentioned 
with  gold  and  the  s^^m-stone  (E.  V.  "  onyx  ") 
in  Gen.  ii,  11-12.  In  Num.  xi,  7,  manna  is  said 
to  have  resembled  it.  It  was,  therefore,  some- 
thing well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  but  the 
exact  meaning  is  uncertain.  Some  have  thought 
that  it  was  a  precious  stone,  perhaps  the  pearl; 
others  identify  it  with  myrrh  or  with  musk.  The 
most  probable  and  generally  accepted  explanation 
is  that  it  was  the  gum  of  a  tree,  much  prized  in 
antiquity  and  used  in  religious  ceremonies.  Pliny 
(Hist,  nat.f  xii,  35)  describes  it  as  transparent, 
waxy,  fragrant,  oily  to  the  touch,  and  bitter;  the 
tree  was  black,  of  the  size  of  the  olive,  i^ith  leaves 
like  the  ilex,  and  fruit  like  the  wild  fig;  he  desig- 
nates Bactria  as  its  home,  but  states  that  it  grew 
also  in  Arabia,  India,  Media,  and  Babylonia.  It 
probably  belonged  to  the  balsamodendra  and  was 
allied  to  the  myrrh.  I.  Benzinger. 

BEACH,  HARLAN  PAGE:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  Apr.  4,  1854.    He  was 
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educated  at  Yale  College  (B.A,,  187S)  and  An- 
dover  Tlieological  Seminary  (1883).  He  waa 
instructor  in  Pbillips  Andover  Academy  1S78-S0, 
and  was  ordained  in  1883.  He  was  missionary 
in  China  for  seven  yearsi  and  from  1892  to  1895 
waa  inatructcr  and  later  Buperintendent  of  the 
School  for  Christian  Workera,  Springfield,  Mass. 
He  was  appointed  educational  Becretary  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions 
in  1895,  and  held  this  pofiition  lintil  1906,  when  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  the  theory  and  practise  of 
miBBionB  in  the  Yalo  Divinity  School.  He  has  been  a 
corporate  member  of  the  Airmen  can  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Miflaions  since  1895  and  of 
the  cooperating  conunittee  of  the  same  organi- 
sation since  1906,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  ex- 
hibit committee  and  executive  committee  of  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  in  1900,  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  Missions  Trustees  since  1901,  member 
of  the  executive  conamitlee  of  the  Yale  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  since  1903*  member  of  the  advi- 
sory board  of  Canton  Clmstian  C>)Uege  and  trustee 
of  the  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy  since 
1905.  In  theology  he  is  a  moderate  conservative. 
He  has  written  The  Cross  in  the  Land  of  the  Trideni 
(New  York,  1895);  Kmg}d^  of  the  Labanim  (1S96); 
Nmp  Testament  Studies  in  Missions  (1898);  Daum 
on  the  Hills  of  T'ang  :  or,  Missions  in  China  (1898); 
Protestant  Missiofis  in  South  America  (1900); 
Geography  and  Atlas  of  Protestant  Missions  (2  voi^., 
1901-03);  Two  Hundred  Years  of  Christian  Aciivity 
in  Y^ale  {New  Haven,  1902);  Princely  Alen  of  the 
Htamnly  Kingdom  (New*  York,  1903);  and  India 
mid  Christuin  Opportunity  (1904). 

BEARD^  CHARLES:  English  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Higher  Broughton,  Manchester,  July  27,  1K27. 
son  of  John  Relly  Beard,  also  a  well-known  l^ni- 
tarian  minister  and  educator  (b.  1800;  d,  1876); 
d.  at  Liverpool  Apr.  9,  1888.  He  studied  at  Man- 
chester New  College  1843-48,  was  graduated  B*A. 
at  London  Univereity  1847,  and  contioued  his 
studies  at  Berlin  1848-^9;  became  assif^fant  min- 
ister at  Hyde  Chapel,  Gee  Crosfl,  Cheshire,  1850, 
minister  1854,  minister  at  Renshaw  Street  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  1867.  From  1864  to  1879  he  edited  The 
Theological  Revieic.  Besides  sermons,  addresses, 
etc.,  he  published  Part  Royal,  a  Contribulion  to 
the  History  of  Religion  and  Literaiure  in  France 
(2  vols.,  London,  18fil);  The  Reformation  in  its 
RekUion  to  Modem  Thought  (Hibbert  lectures  for 
1883);  and  Martin  Luther  and  the  Reformaiion  in 
Germany  until  the  Chse  of  ihe  Diet  of  Wormt 
(ed.  J.F.Smith,  1889), 

BEARD,  RICHARD:  Cumberland  Presbyterian; 
b.  in  Sumner  County,  Tenn.,  Nov.  27,  1799;  d.  at 
LebanoOj  Tenn.,  Nov.  6,  1880.  He  was  licensed 
in  1S20;  graduated  at  Cumberland  College,  Prince- 
ton, Ky.,  1832,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
there  1832-38,  and  in  Sharon  College.  Sharon,  Miss., 
18SSr43;  president  of  Cumberiand  Cbllege  184*1-54; 
profeaeor  of  systematic  theology  in  Cumberland 
University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  after  1854.  He  pul)- 
lished  the  following  books.  Why  am  I  a  CuTTtberland 
Presbyterian  f  (Nashville^  l*i72);  Lectures^  on  The- 


ology (3  vols.,  1873-75);  Brief  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Some  of  the  Early  Ministers  of  the  CumbtrUmd 
Presbyterian  Church  (1874). 

BEARD5LEE,  CLAIC^  SMITH:  Congrega- 
tionaiist;  b.  at  Coventry,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  1850.  He 
was  educated  at  Amherst  College  (B.A,,  1876), 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (1879),  and  the 
University  of  Berlin.  He  was  instructor  in  He- 
brew at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  from  IS7S 
to  1881,  and  then  held  successive  pastorates  at  La 
Mars,  la.  (1882-^85),  Preecott,  Ari;&.  (1885-86), 
and  West  Springfield,  Mass.  (1886^-88).  In  1888 
he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  systematia 
theology  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary*  and 
four  yeans  later  was  made  professor  of  Biblical 
dogmatics  and  ethics,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  In  theology  he  h  a  Biblical  EvangelicaL 
He  is  the  author  of  Christ^ s  Eatimate  of  Himself 
(Hartford,  1899);  Teacher-Training  vnth  the  Master 
Teacher  (Philadelphia,  1903);  and  Jesus  the  King 
of  Truth  (Hartford,  1905). 

BEATIFIC ATIOII :  An  interiD^iate  stago  in 
the  process  of  canonization.  It  is  \n  modem  usage 
itself  the  result  of  a  lengthy  course  of  inquiry  into 
the  life  of  the  per^n  under  consideration,  and  is 
solemnly  declared  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  By 
it  the  title  of  **  Blessed  "  is  attributed  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  hmited  and  partial  cultus  of  him  per- 
mitted, as  in  a  certain  country  or  order.  See 
Canonization, 

BEATIFIC  VKIOIf :  Ttie  direct  and  unhindered 
vision  of  God,  which  is  part  of  the  reserved  blc^ised- 
ness  of  the  redeenoed  (I  Cor.  xiii,  12;  I  John  iii,  2; 
Rev.  xxii,  3,  4),  The  conception  of  ita  natune 
mURt  necessarily  be  very  vague,  but  behef  in  ita 
existence  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  Scripture  and 
reason.  The  only  question  concerns  its  time. 
This  has  been  nmch  disputed.  The  Greek  Church 
and  many  Protestanta,  eapecially  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  put  the  vision  aft^r  the  judgment  day 
{bo  Dr,  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  iii,  8B0).  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  prevalent  among  Roman  Catho- 
lic theologians,  the  vision,  though  essentially  com- 
plete before  the  resurrection,  is  not  integrally  so 
until  the  soul  ia  reunited  to  the  glorified  body  (con- 
sul t  H.  Hurter,  Theologiw  dogmaticm  eotnpendiumf 
vol.  iii,  De  Deo  contummatore,  chap,  v,  10th  ed.p 
Innabruek,  1900), 

BEATOir,  bi'teu  (BETHTINE),  be-thOn'  or 
be-tUn',  DAVID:  Cardinal-archbishop  of  St, 
Andrews;  b,  1494;  assassinated  at  St.  AudrewB 
May  29,  1546.  He  was  the  third  son  of  John  Beaton 
of  Auchmuty,  Fifeshire;  studied  at  the  universities 
of  St,  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  went  to  Paris  and  studied  law;  became  abbot 
of  Arbroath  in  1 523 ;  bishop  of  Mirepoix  in  Langue- 
doe  1537;  cardinal  Dec.,  1538.  He  wa^  made 
lord  privy  seal  in  1528;  succeeded  hia  uncle,  Jam^ 
Beaton,  as  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  1539; 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Glasgow  at  Rome  in 
1552;  became  chancellor  and  prothonotary  apos- 
tolic and  legate  a  latere  in  1543.  He  served  hi4 
country  in  many  important  diplomatic  [nlssioD& 
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In  the  bitter  political  contests  of  the  time  between 
the  French  and  English  parties  he  sided  with  the 
former,  and  fought  with  energy  and  courage  for 
the  independence  of  Scotland  against  the  plans  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  religious  contests  between 
Romanists  and  Reformers  he  took  as  decidedly  the 
part  of  the  hierarchy  and  did  not  scruple  to  use 
intrigue  and  force  when  argument  and  persuasion 
failed.  His  memory  has  been  darkened  by  his 
severity  against  heretics  and  his  immoral  life. 
The  case  of  George  Wishart  (q.v.)  is  adduced  as  a 
particularly  flagrant  piece  of  religious  persecution; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  lived  in  a  rude 
coimtry  in  turbulent  times,  and  the  Reformers  were 
implicated  in  political  intrigues  and  treasonable 
plots.  The  execution  of  Wishart  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  a  conspiracy  to  put  Beaton  out  of 
the  way,  and  certain  members  of  the  Reform 
party  murdered  him  in  his  bedchamber. 

Bibuooramit:  R.  Chambers,  Livet  of  lUiutriout  Scotchmen, 
ed.  T.  Thomaon.  5  toIs.,  Edinburgh,  1835;  G.  R.  Rogers, 
lAfe  of  Chorge  WUhart,  ib.  1876;  DNB,  ir,  17-18;  J.  Uerk- 
leM,  Cardinal  Beaton,  Prieet  and  Politician,  London,  1891. 

BEATTIE,  FRANCIS  ROBERT:  Presbyterian; 
b.atGuelph,Ont.,  Mar.  31,1848;  d.  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Sept.  4,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  (B.A.,  1875),  Knox  Theo- 
logical College,  Toronto  (1878),  niinois  Wesleyan 
University  (Ph.D.,  1884),  and  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical College,  Montreal  (D.D.,  1887).  He  was 
tutor  in  Knox  College  in  1876-78,  and  held  Cana- 
dian pastorates  at  Baltimore  and  Coldsprings 
(1878-82)  and  Brantford  (1882-88),  m  addition 
to  being  examiner  to  Toronto  University  in  1884- 
1 888.  In  the  latter  year  he  entered  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  South,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
apologetics  in  Columbia  Seminary,  Colimibia,  S.  C, 
remaining  there  until  1893,  when  he  became 
prof  esse  r  of  apologetics  and  systematic  theology  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Ken- 
tucky at  Louisville.  He  published  Utilitarian 
Theory  of  Morals  (Brantford,  Ont.,  1884);  Methods 
of  Theism  (1887);  Radical  Criticism  (Chicago,  1894); 
Presbyterian  Standards  (Richmond,  Va.,  1896);  and 
Apologeiics  (vol.  i,  1903).  He  also  edited  the  Me- 
morial Volume  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  Celebra- 
tion at  ChartotU,  N,  C.  (Richmond,  Va.,  1897),  and 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Christian  Observer 
from  1893  and  of  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  from 
1895. 

BEATTIE,  JAMES:  Scotch  poet;  b.  at  Laurence- 
kirk (70  m.  n.n.e.  of  Edinburgh),  Eoncardineshire, 
Oct.  25,  1735;  d.  at  Aberdeen  Aug.  18,  1803.  He 
studied  at  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  (M.A., 
1753),  and,  after  seven  years  as  a  school-teacher, 
became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic 
at  that  institution  in  1760.  In  reply  to  Hume  he 
wrote  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability 
of  Truth  (London,  1770),  which  was  popular  and 
Buoceasful,  but  has  little  value  as  a  philosophical 
work.  Other  works  of  his  were:  Dissertations^ 
Moral  and  Critical  ( 1 783) ;  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion  (2  vols.,  Eklinburgh,  1786);  and  Elements 
of  Moral  Science  (2  vols.,  1790-93).  His  poems, 
of  which  the  chief  is  The  Minstrel  (books  i-ii,  1771- 


1774),  are  much  better  than  his  philosophical  wri- 
tings; and  it  is  for  them  that  he  is  remembered. 

Biblioorapht:  Sir  William  Forbes.  An  Account  of  the  Life 
and  WriHnoe  of  Mmee  BeattU,  Edinburgh,  1800;  DNB, 
ir,  22-26. 

BEAUSOBRE,  b6"86'br,  ISAAC  DE:  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  preachers  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church;  b.  at  Niort  (220  m.  s.w.  of 
Paris),  in  the  present  department  of  Deux-Sdvres, ' 
Mar.  8,  1659;  d.  in  Berlin  June  5,  1738.  He  was 
descended  from  a  Protestant  family  of  Gascogne, 
whose  head  took  refuge  in  Geneva  in  1578.  He 
began  his  theological  studies  at  the  celebrated 
academy  of  Saumur,  was  ordained  at  the  last 
synod  of  Loudun,  and  was  called  to  be  minister 
of  the  church  at  Chatillon,  department  of  Indre, 
1683.  During  the  religious  persecution,  he  fled 
in  Nov.,  1685,  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed at  the  house  of  the  princess  of  Orange  and, 
through  her,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  her  daughter, 
princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau.  In  1694  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick 
III,  and  was  called  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  the 
French  Church.  He  stayed  there  for  thirty-six 
years,  preaching  with  much  success,  and  was 
loaded  with  favors  by  King  Frederick  II.  Among 
other  honorable  missions,  he  was  sent  in  1704  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and,  in  1713,  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  ask  for 
the  exchange  of  Huguenot  galley-slaves  for  French 
prisoners.  He  was  privy  councilor  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  director  of  the  French  House  and  of 
the  French  schools,  and  superintendent  of  all  the 
French  churches  in  Berlin. 

His  works  are:  Defense  de  la  doctrine  des  R^- 
formis  sur  la  Providence,  la  predestination,  la  grdce, 
et  VEucharistie  (Magdeburg,  1693);  Les  Psaumes 
de  David  mis  en  rime  fran^ise  (Berlin,  1701);  Le 
Nouveau-Testament  de  J,  C.  traduit  en  fran^ais 
sur  V original  grec,  avec  des  notes  litt^ales  (Amster- 
dam, 1718);  Histoire  critique  de  Manich^  et  du 
ManichHsme  (1739);  Sermons  (4  vols.,  Lausanne, 
1755);  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  ou  origine  et  pro- 
grks  du  Luthiranisme  dans  V  Empire  de  1517  h  1636 
(4  vols.,  Berlin,  1785-86).        G.  BoNET-BiAURY. 

Biblioorapht:  A  life  is  prefixed  by  A.  B.  de  la  Chspelle 
to  BeauBobre's  Remarquee  .  .  .  eur  le  Nouveau  Teetament, 
2  vols..  The  Hague.  1742.  Consult  J.  H.  S.  Formey.  iiloge 
dee  acadSmiciene  de  Berlin,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1757;  E.  and 
£.  Haag,  La  France  proteelante,  ed.  H.  L.  Bordier,  ii,  1 27, 
Paris,  1877;  C.  J.  Q.  Bartholmess,  Le  Grand  Beaueobre, 
in  BiUletin  de  la  eodiU  d'hietoire  du  proteetantieme  fran^aie, 
ib.  1876. 

BEBB,      LLEWELLYN     JOHN      MONTFORT: 

Church  of  England;  b.  at  Cape  Town  Feb.  16,  1862. 
He  was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1885),  and  was  fellow  (1885-98),  tutor  (1889-98), 
and  librarian  (1892-98)  of  Brasenose  College. 
He  was  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury from  1893  to  1898,  and  to  the  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  from  1898  to  1902,  and  was  also  curator  of 
the  botanical  garden,  Oxford,  in  1896-98  and  Grin- 
feld  lecturer  on  the  Septuagint  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  1897-1901.  From  1892  to  1896  he 
was  vice-principal  of  Brasenose  Cbllege,  Oxford, 
and  since  1898  has  been  principal  of  St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  Wales.    He  was  select  preacher 
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Ekt  Cambridge  in  1904 ,  vad  has  ivTitt^n  Evidence 
of  the  Early  VerBioTis  and  FalHstie  Quotaiums  on 
the  Text  of  the  New  Tcstfim^^tt  in  Studio  Biblitn, 
ii  (Oxford,  1890),  and  has  edited  Scrtnons  Preached 
before  the  Universittf  of  Oxford  (1001)  and  U.  Z. 
Rule's  GradtttUed  LeisoTH  front  the  Old  Testament 
(1902). 

BEBEHBURG,  LUPOLD  VOII:  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  beet  knosvn  for  hia  wti tings  on  eccle- 
siaBtico-political  subjects;  i1.  Vd^,  He  came  of 
a  knightly  Frankifih  family,  and  studied  canon 
law  at  Bologna.  From  1338  to  1352  he  was  a 
member  of  the  chapters  of  Wtinburg  and  Mainz 
and  dean  of  St.  Scvenia  at  Erfurt.  In  1353  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  tiemained  there 
till  his  death.  In  the  struggle  between  i-ouis  the 
Bavanan  and  Popes  John  XX IT,  Benedict  XII, 
and  Clement  VI,  he  waa  among  the  juriBta  who 
took  the  emperor's  side.  His  treatise  Dc  ptribus 
regni  el  imjx^i  Romartorum  (ed,  J,  Wimpfeling, 
Strasburg,  1508;  S.  Schard,  in  De  furisdictwnet 
avcioriicUe^  ei  pr<ieemincnt-i<i  imperiuH  ttc  potestoie 
ccclesiojifica  iian'is  audorib'us  ecripta,  Basel,  1565^ 
and  often),  dedicated  to  Louis'  supporter,  the 
elector  Baldwin  of  Treves,  deals  less  \\ith  abstract 
ideas  and  Aristotelian  polities  than  with  historical 
considerations.  Two  minor  worka  of  his  have  also 
been  preEer\'cdj  one  in  praise  of  the  devotion  of  the 
old  German  princes  to  the  Church  (in  Schard,  ut 
sup.),  the  other  a  lament  over  the  condition  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  (cd,  Peter,  Wiirzburg,  1842). 

(E.  F&tEDDERG.) 

BiVUCKlftAPRT:  J^  LoOihdtTit  t>ir  Getchithtt  dM  Bitthum* 
Bambtrff,  iii,  24(1-306.  Biarhof  LupoUl  lit  van  B^ienbura, 
Munich,  1801 ;  A.  UMernjAiiri,  h'piBrnpat-ni  Bambrriferutis, 
pp.  17S-160»  Sbji  Biaa,  1802:  H,  Riciler,  Die  liUmrv^Mn 
Wid^Maehtr  der  Pdpttt,  pp>  107-1 H-  lHO-102.  Lsipfljc, 
1874;  F.  Joet.  LupaLi  ///  von  Bebenb^ro,  vol,  i,  Sein  Ltben, 
H$Mc,  ISf^l  (th«  roBtilt  of  diUeent  rcBcarcb). 

BEC,  ABBEY  OF;  Benedictine  abbey  of  Nor- 
mandyj  situated  at  the  [^resent  villagti  of  Le  Bi^* 
Hellouin  (7  m.  s.w.  of  Rouen).  It  was  founded 
about  1034  by  lU'rlnin*  a  noble  Norman ^  who  was 
firet  abbot.  Mainly  because  of  its  great  teachers, 
Lanfranc  (who  came  to  the  abbey  about  1042 
and  was  prior  1045  or  1046-66)  and  Ansclm  (en- 
tered the  abbey  1 0*50 j  prior  1 063-78  ■  abbot  1078-93  j 
see  Anbelm,  SAmT,  or  Canteubuiiy)^  it  became 
a  famous  center  of  learning  for  Normandy  and,  after 
the  Conquest,  for  England.  Among  those  who 
studied  there  w*ere:  Anselm  of  Lucca^  afterward 
Pope  Ale3tandcr  II;  Anselm  of  Laon;  Gilbert 
Crispin,  abbot  of  Westminster,  author  of  the  life 
of  Herluin;  Milo  Crispinj  biographer  of  lanfranc 
and  certain  of  the  early  aL>bota;  Amulf  and  Gun- 
dulf,  bishops)  of  RocheKter;  Ivo  of  Chartres;  Gut-- 
mundj  archbislKjj)  of  A  versa;  and  William,  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen.  Its  fifth  abbot,  Theobald, 
became  arcbbiehop  of  Canterbury  (1139);  and  the 
seventh  abbot  was  Yacarius,  who  about  (he  middle 
of  the  twelfth  laintury  introduced  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law  into  England.  The  abbey  was  des- 
troyed during  the  French  licvolution 

BiBUOOMArar:  The  Chronvion  Btet^ntiM  abbaUa,  with  the 
Uir«a  by  iht  CH^pitiA  tbovfl  refemd  to,  mre  in  D'Aobdry'fl 
editioD  of  the  worki  »f  Laafruio,  Pmri^,  1548;  r«t>mtvd 


in  MPL,  ol;  htid  th*  Gata  of  imvcn  Abboln  of  B«o.  by 
Peter  the  Monk,  written  1150,  ue  in  MPL,  elxzzi 

BECAH  (YERBEECK*  VAIT  DER  BEECK), 
MARTIIf:  Je.Huit;  b.  at  Hilvarenbeeck  (35m.  n.e.  of 
Antwerp),  in  Brabant,  Jan.  6,  1563;  d.  in  Vienna 
Jan.  24,  1624.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  in  1583; 
taught  philosophy  and  theology  at  schoob  of  the 
order  in  Cologne,  Wt^rsbyrg,  Mainz,  and  Vienna; 
and  Ijecame  oonfcjssor  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IL 
in  1630,  He  engaged  in  controversy  with  Lutherans, 
Calvin ista  and  Anabaptiits,  and  in  particular  at- 
tacked the  Church  of  England.  In  his  CorUro~ 
versia  Angltcana de  potentate  pmilificia  et  regis  {Mains, 
1613)  he  defended  the  morality  of  assaJSHinatbg  a 
heretic  king;  and  in  Queestionea  de  fide  h{rr€tici9 
gervantta  (1609)  he  declared  that  no  promise  or 
oath  given  to  a  heretic  was  binding.  The  former 
work  w^as  condemned  at  Rome.  His  collected 
works  were  pubLished  iu  two  volumes  at  Malni, 
i630-3L 

BECK,  J0HA1I5  TOBIAS^  German  theologian; 
b.  at  BaUngen  (40  m.  s.s.w.  of  Stuttgart),  Wiirt- 
temberg,  Feb.  22,  1804;  d,  at  Tiibingen  Dec,  2S, 
1878,  He  studied  at  TQbingen  1822-26,  was  pastor 
at  Waldthann  and  Mergentheim^  went  to  Ba^^l  as 
extraordinary  professor  in  1836,  and  in  1843  to 
Tubingen,  w^hero  he  remained  as  professor  and 
morning  preacher  till  !iis  death.  He  baa  been  char^ 
acteriaed  as  the  most  important  representative  of 
the  strictly  Biblical  school  of  theolo^  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  aimed  to  base  all  doctrine  on 
the  Bible>  and  allowed  value  to  Church  ti^achings 
only  as  interpretations  of  the  Bible.  He  held  an 
extreme  view  of  revelation  and  inspiration,  and 
hardly  entered  into  critico-hifltorical  questions. 
His  life  was  plain  and  simple,  and  his  kmd  heart 
won  general  affection.  He  published,  besides 
several  collections  of  sermons,  the  rolloT.^ing  worka: 
Einleitung  in  das  System  der  chrisliiehen  Lehre 
(Stutt^rt,  1838,  2d  ed.,  1870);  DieGdfuH  deschrist- 
tiehen  Lcbens,  sein  Wesen  und  eein  Ge^eU  (Basel, 
1839);  Die  chhslliche  Lehnmssenschafi  nach  den 
bibiischen  UrkundeUt  i,  Logiii  (Stuttgjart,  1841,  2d 
cd.,  1S75);  Die  chrinttichc  Menschenlicbef  das  Wort 
und  di€  Gemeinde  Chriali  (Basel,  1842);  Umriss  der 
bibliischen  Seelmlthre  (Stuttgart,  1843,  3d  ed., 
1873;  Eng.  tranaU,  Biblical  Fm/chologi/f  Edinburgh, 
1877);  Leitfaden  der  chrtsiUchen  GlaitbenslehTe  fur 
KireJie,  Schuk  nnd  liawi  (StuttgaH,  1862,  2d  ed., 
1869) ;  Gedonken  ai/s  und  nach  der  Sehrift  filr  chfi&l- 
lichm  Lebert  und  geistliches  Amt  (Frankfort,  1859; 
2d  ed„  1878).  After  his  death  were  published 
eommentariea  on  the  epistles  to  Timothy  (Gvitcrsloh, 
1879)  and  the  Romans  (2  vols.,  1884),  and  on  Rev, 
i-xii  (1883);  Past&rallehren  dm  Neuen  Tet^tamenU 
(1880;  Kng,  trans  I.,  Fastoral  Theology,  Edinburgh, 
1882);  Vorlemingen  iitfer  christliche  Ethik  (3  vols., 
1882-83);  Brief e  und  Kemworte  ( 1885) ;  Vork^ungen 
ilber  christtiche  Ghubenskhre  (2  vols.,  1886-S7); 
Volkndungdf^ReichesGottesilEST).  (A.  Hacck.) 

BtflLioOBAPHTi  Far  bis  life  {tonmitt:  Warit  d<T  Rrinn&T^nQ, 
Tftbingi^n.  ISTO  (the  part  Ijy  WeiiftUcker  js  especially  tsI- 
liable);  K  Jh  Hijseeiibiiclit  T.  Beck,  tin  ffdtrifiQtlekritr 
turn  Himmelreich,  B&sel,  tS$8.  On  hiA  tbcHolof^y  ooosutt: 
F,  Liebctrut,  J.  T.  Beck  und  teine  SUUurHf  mut    Kirdm 
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BerUn.  1858;  C.  Sturhahn.  Die  RechtfertioungiUhre  nach 
Beck  mU  BerQckMiehtiauno  von  Ehrard't  Sola.  Leipsic,  1890. 
On  his  work  as  a  preacher:  A.  Brdmel,  HomiUHache  Charak- 
UrbUdtr,  2  Tola.,  ib.  1874;  A.  Nebe.  QmcHxcKU  der  Predigt, 
▼ol.  iii  Wiasbaden.  1870. 

BECKET,  THOMAS  (commonly  called  Thomas 
a  Becket):  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1162-70, 
the  most  detennined  English  champion  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church  in  his  day; 
b.  in  London  between  1110  and  1120;  assassinated 
at  Canterbury  Dec.  29,  1170.  His  parents  were  of 
the  middle  class.  He  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, which  he  completed  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  Returning  to  England,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  entrusted  him  with  several  important  missions 
to  Rome,  and  finally  made  him  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  and  provost  of  Beverley.  He  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  and  efficiency  that 
Theobald  commended  him  to  King  Henry  II  when 
the  important  office  of  chancellor  was  vacant. 
Henry,  like  all  the  Norman  kings,  desired  to  be 
absolute  master  of  his  dominions,  in  both  Church 
and  State,  and  could  well  appeal  to  the  traditions 
of  his  house  when  he  planned  to  do 
Life  before  away  with  the  special  privileges  of 
hia  Conse-  the  English  clergy,  which  he  regarded 
cratioiL  as  so  many  fetters  on  his  authority. 
Becket  struck  him  as  an  instrument 
well  adapted  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs; 
the  young  man  showed  himself  an  accomplished 
courtier,  a  cheerful  companion  in  the  king's  pleas- 
iires,  and  devoted  to  his  master's  interests  with 
such  a  firm  and  yet  diplomatic  thoroughness  that 
scarcely  any  one,  unless  perhaps  it  was  John  of 
Salisbury,  could  have  doubted  that  he  had  gone 
over  completely  to  the  royal  side.  Archbishop 
Theobald  died  Apr.  18,  1161,  and  the  chapter 
learned  with  some  indignation  that  the  king  ex- 
pected them  to  choose  Thomas  his  successor. 
The  election  was,  however,  constunmated  in  May, 
and  Thomas  was  consecrated  on  June  3,  1162. 

At  once  there  took  place  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  king  and  countiy  an  unexpected  trans- 
formation in  the  character  of  the  new  primate. 
Instead  of  a  gay,  pleasure-loving  courtier,  he  stood 
forth  an  ascetic  prelate  in  simple  monastic  garb, 
ready  to  contend  to  the  uttermost  for  the  cause 
of  the  hierarchy.  In  the  schism  which  at  that  time 
divided  the  Church,  he  declared  for 
Archbishop,  Alexander  III  (q.v.),  a  man  whose 
1x62.  devotion  to  the  same  strict  hierarch- 
ical principles  appealed  to  him;  and 
from  Alexander  he  received  the  pallium  at  the 
Council  of  Tours.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  put  into  execution  the  project 
he  had  formed  for  the  liberation  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  very  limitations  which  he  had 
formerly  helped  to  enforce.  His  aim  was  twofold: 
the  complete  exemption  of  the  Church  from  all 
civil  jurisdiction,  with  undivided  control  of  the 
clergy,  freedom  of  appeal,  etc.,  and  the  acquisition 
and  security  of  an  independent  fund  of  church 
property.  The  king  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  archbishop's  attitude, 
and  called  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  Westminster 


(Oct.  1,  1163)  at  which  he  demanded  that  they 
should  renounce  all  claim  to  exemption  from  civil 
jurisdiction  and  acknowledge  the  equality  of  all 
subjects  before  the  law.  The  others  were  inchned 
to  yield,  but  the  archbishop  stood  firm.  Henry  was 
not  ready  for  an  open  breach,  and  offered  to  be 
content  with  a  more  general  acknowledgment  and 
recognition  of  the  "  customs  of  his  ancestors." 
Thomas  was  willing  to  agree  to  this,  with  the  sig- 
nificant reservation  "  saving  the  rights  of  the 
Church."  But  this  involved  the  whole  question 
at  issue,  and  Henry  left  London  in  anger. 

Henry  called  another  assembly  at  Clarendon  for 
Jan.  30,  1164,  at  which  he  presented  his  demands 
in  sixteen  constitutions.    What  he  asked  involved 

the  abandonment  of  the  clergy's  in- 
Thc  Con-     dependence  and  of  their  direct  con- 
stitutions of  nection  with  Rome;  he  employed  all  his 
Clarendon,    arts  to  induce  their  consent,  and  was 

apparently  successful  with  all  but  the 
primate.  Finally  even  Becket  expressed  his  >\'ill- 
ingness  to  agree  to  the  constitutions;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  actual  signature  he  definitely  refused. 
This  meant  war  between  the  two  powers.  Henry 
endeavored  to  rid  himself  of  his  antagonist  by  ju- 
dicial process  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
a  great  council  at  Northampton  on  Oct.  8,  1164,  to 
answer  charges  of  contempt  of  royal  authority  and 
maladministration  of  the  cliancellor's  office. 

Becket  denied  the  right  of  the  assembly  to 
judge  him,  appealed  to  the  pope,  and,  feeling  that 
his  life  was  too  valuable  to  the  Church  to  be  risked, 
went  into  voluntary  exile  on  Nov.  2,  embarking  in 
a  fishing-boat  which  landed  him  in  France.  He 
went  to  Sens,  where  Pope  Alexander  was,  while 
envoys  from  the  king  hastened  to  work  against 

him,  requesting  that  a  legate  should 
Becket      be  sent  to  England  with  plenary  au- 
Leaves      thority  to  settle  the  dispute.     Alex- 
England,    ander  declined,   and  when,   the  next 

day,  Becket  arrived  and  gave  him  a 
full  account  of  the  proceedings,  he  was  still  more 
confirmed  in  his  aversion  to  the  king.  Henry 
pursued  the  fugitive  archbishop  with  a  series  of 
edicts,  aimed  at  all  his  friends  and  supporters  as 
well  as  himself;  but  Louis  VII  of  France  received 
him  with  respect  and  offered  him  protection.  He 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Pontigny,  until  Henry's  threats  against  the  order 
obUged  him  to  move  to  Sens  again.  He  regarded 
himself  as  in  full  possession  of  all  his  prerogatives, 
and  desired  to  see  his  position  enforced  by  the 
weapons  of  exconununication  and  interdict.  But 
Alexander,  though  sympathizing  with  him  in  theory, 
was  for  a  milder  and  more  diplomatic  way  of  reach- 
ing his  ends.  Differences  thus  arose  between  pope 
and  archbishop,  which  were  all  the  more  embit- 
tered when  legates  were  sent  in  1167  with  authority 
to  act  as  arbitrators.  Disregarding  this  limita- 
tion of  his  jurisdiction,  and  steadfast  in  his  prin- 
ciples, Thomas  treated  with  the  legates  at  great 
length,  still  conditioning  his  obedience  to  the  king 
by  the  rights  of  his  order.  His  firmness  seemed 
about  to  meet  with  its  reward  when  at  last  (1170) 
the  pope  was  on  the  point  of  fulfilling  his  threats 
aad  exconmiunicating  the  king,  and  Henry,  alarmed 
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by  the  prospect^  held  out  hopes  of  an  agreement 
which  should  allow  Thomas  to  return  to  England 
and  rpsuine  liis  place.  But  both  parties  were 
really  at  ill  holding  to  their  former  ground,  and  the 
desire  for  a  reconciliation  was  only^  apparent. 
Both^  however,  aeem  for  the  moment  to  have  be- 
lieved in  its  po®ibility;  and  the  contrast  wau^  all 
the  sharper  when  it  became  evident  that  the  old 
irreconcilable  opposition  waa  still  there.  Henry, 
incited  by  his  partizans,  refuued  to  restore  the  ec- 
ct^ia^tical  property  which  he  had  fiei^edj  and 
Tliomaa  prepared  to  issue  the  pope's  sentence 
against  the  despoilers  of  the  Chiirch  and  the  bishops 
who  had  al^etted  them.  It  had  been  already  sent 
to  England  for  promulgation  when  he  him^lf 
landed  at  Sandwich  on  Dec,  3,  1170,  and  two  days 
later  entered  Canterbury, 

The  tension  was  now  too  great  to  be  endured, 
a&d  the  catastrophe  wliich  reUeved  it  was  not  long 
in  coming*  A  passionate  word  of  the  angry  king 
was  taken  as  authority  by  four  knights,  who  imme- 
diately plotted  the  murder  of  the  archbishop^  and 

accomplished  it  in  hifa  o\sti  cathedral 
Becket  As-  on  Dec.  29,  The  crime  brought  its 
sassinated.  own  revenge.     Beeket  was  revered  by 

the  faithful  throughout  Europe  as  a 
martyr,  and  cationized  by  Alexander  in  1173;  while 
on  July  12  of  the  following  year  Henry  humbled 
him^lf  to  do  pubhc  fjenance  at  the  toaib  of  his 
enemy,  which  remained  one  of  the  most  popular 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  England  until  it  was  des- 
troyed at  the  Reformation  (iee  CANTERBuay)* 

(Carl  MifiBT.) 

BtBUOOKAPBTi  The  soutisb  for  a  life  were  collected  by  J. 
C.  HobertflOD  in  Maierialt  tor  the  Hitt.  of  Thomam  B^t^kcty 
S  vols.,  in  RoiU  SerieM,  Lundgn,  1875-85  (oontiiiiij!  all  the 
knowp  oontemporAry  lives^  others  of  LaUir  date,  the  EpiM- 
tig*t  uiil  <itber  mAteri&l);  ct.  iho  Vita,  epi9k)lct  et  rtiiQuict. 
e<l,  J.  A.  Qikd  in  PEA,  8  v»U.  Oxford,  1846-^6,  and 
J.  A.  Gilea,  Life  and  LtUert  of  Thomas  d  Secket,  2  vola., 
LoEnion,  1S4&  For  lat«r  discunaLonfl  *.nd  livei  conjult: 
M,  Counu«r,  L*ArcheT}iqii£  dt  Caniorh^,  2  voh,,  Puin, 
1845;  Jf.  C.  Robertson.  Bfcktt  London,  1859;  W.  F. 
Hook.  Lti'M  of  th€  ArchliiMhopi  of  Canterbury,  ii,  354-507, 
ib.  1862;  E^  A.  Frecninn,  m  IlUUrfvcai  E*9a\t»,  8ed(?a  2, 
ib*  1880;  idem,  in  Cordumpomry  Rsvie^^  M&r*-Apr^H  1878s 
J.  A,  Froudef  Life  aT\d  Tiffia  af  Etikel,  in  SfuFTt  Sfudia, 
vol.  ir,  lb,  1SS3;  idem,  in  NineUstnth  Cmiwn,  ii  {1877>, 
15-27,  217^229,  389-410,  fiflMlQl;  C.  P.  Stanley,  Hub»^ 
iad  MemarialtGf  Canitrbury.  pp.  59^125, 189-302^  London, 
1883;  W.  H.  HuUoo,  &t  TAorno*  of  CanierhtLtv,  ib.  1889 
(from  contciDpofary  lives);  J.  Morria.  Life  and  Marti/T' 
dam  of  SL  Thomat  Btdftt  ib*  ISBl  (Rouian  Catholic,  dealH 
with  t»ona8t«!Hf!i  t-nd  cburches  associated  with  Becket); 
M.  SchmitJ,  Di^  polititch^n  Ideen  da  Th^maa  BtcJkH,  Cre- 
fejd,  18S3^  E.  A.  Abbott.  St.  ThoTnai  of  Canterbufy-  hit 
Dtaih  and  Mira^let,  2  vols.,  London,  1898  (traverses  the 
earlier  accounts  in  a  criCicei]  examination);  DNB,  Ivi, 
165-173. 

BECKWTTH,       CHARLES       MUTKIGERODE: 

Protestant  Episcopal  biahop  of  Alabama;  b.  iii 
Prince  C^oi^  Co.,  Va,,  June  3,  185L  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  (BA-^  1873),  waa  mas- 
ter of  the  Sewance  Grammar  School,  University  of 
the  South  {Sewanee,  Tonn.),  187^79,  and  was 
graduated  from  Berkeley  Di\'inity  School ,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  in  ISSl.  He  was  ordered  deacon  and 
advanced  to  the  priesthocwi  in  the  same  year,  and 
was  rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (1881-86), 
Christ    Church,    Houston,    Tex,    (1886-^2),    and 


Trinity,  Galveston,  Tex.  (18t»2-lS02).  In  1902  he 
was  consecrated  fourth  hlshop  of  Alabama*  He 
has  written  The  Trinity  Course  of  Church  In&frwy 
tion  (New  York,  1898)  and  The  Tcaeher*B  Com- 
panion to  the  Triniiy  Cmirse  (1901  )> 

BECKWTTH,     CLARENCE  AUGUSmrE:    Con- 

grcgationalist ;  b^  at  Charlemont,  Mass.,  July 
21,  1849.  He  studied  at  Olivet  CoUe^e,  Olivet. 
Mich,  (B.A.J  874),  Yale  Divinity  School  (1874-76), 
and  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  was  grailuated  in  1877.  He  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Congrogalional  Chtirch,  Brewer,  Me.,  in 
1877,  of  the  South  Evangelical  Congregational 
Church,  West  Roxbury,  Mass,,  in  1882,  professor 
of  Christian  th(jology  at  Bangor  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1892,  and  professor  of  systematic  theology 
at  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  in  1905.  He 
holds  that  'Hhe  realitit^a  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  facts  of  Christian  experience  which  we 
share  with  Christians  of  all  ages  are  to  be  inter- 
preted by  us  in  terms  of  modem  thought."  He 
hail  written  Realities  of  ChriMian  Theology  (New 
York,  1906), 

BECKX,  PIERP:E  JEAH:  Generalof  the  Jesuits; 
b*  at  Sichem  (33  m.  s.e.  of  Antwerp)  Feb.  8,  1795; 
d.  at  Rome  Mar.  4,  1887.  He  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  Hildesheim  in  1819,  and  was  professed 
in  1830.  He  wa.«i  active  as  a  paistor  at  Hamburg, 
Hiideaheim,  and  Brunswick^  and  id  tS26  waa  sta^ 
tioned  at  K6then  as  the  confessor  of  the  newly  con- 
verted duke  and  duchess  of  Anha1t-K6then,  From 
1830  to  1848  he  was  in  Vienna,  where  he  exercised 
much  influence,  especially  over  Mettemich,  and 
was  made  procurator  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  that 
country  in  1847;  when  his  Order  was  expelled 
from  Austria  in  1848,  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  University  of  Louvam.  Four  yenxs  later,  how- 
ever, the  Jesuits  were  readmitted  to  Austria,  largely 
through  his  unceasing  activity,  and  in  1852  he  re* 
turned  to  Vienna  a&  provincial  of  the  Society.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  general,  and  held 
this  office  until  1S83,  when,  on  account  of  his  ad- 
vancing years,  the  vicar-general  Antoine  M.  Ander- 
ledy  waa  appointed  to  assist  him.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Beckx  resigned  the  generalship  in  favor  of 
Anderledy,  The  successful  fortunes  of  the  Jesuita 
during  the  attacks  upon  them  both  in  Austria  and 
Germany  were  due  in  great  part  to  his  ability  and 
tact,  and  in  his  administration  the  numbers  of  the 
Society  were  almost  doubled.  He  was  the  founder 
and  editor  of  the  famous  CiviUA  Caitolica,  and  ali^ 
wrote  the  anonyirtoua  D^  Monai  Marid  (Vienna, 
1838;  Eng.  tranal,  by  Mrs,  Edward  Haaeland, 
London,  1884). 

BiBLioaRji^pHT:  A.  M,  VorBtT*eten^  Lw^n  van  den  hoogeer^ 
waardtn  Paler  Petru*  Beekx^  Antwefpi  IS89. 

BEDE  or  BjEDA  (called  *' the  Venerable "): 
The  first  great  Enghsh  scholar;  b.  in  Northumbria 
(according  to  tradition,  at  Monkton,  Durham,  5 
m.  e,  of  Newcastle)  672  or  673;  d.  at  the  monas- 
tery of  J  arrow  (6  m.  e.  of  Newca^^lle)  May  25,  735, 
Almoat  all  that  is  known  of  his  life  is  contained  in 
a  notice  addetl  by  himself  to  his  Historta  tcctesiastitn 
(v,  24),  which  states  that  he  was  placed  in  the  monas* 
tery  at  Weannouth  at  the  a^  of  seven^  that  he  became 
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deacon  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  priest  in  his 
thirtieth.  He  was  trained  by  the  abbots  Benedict 
Biscop  and  Ceolfrid  (qq.v.)»  and  probably  accom- 
panied the  latter  to  Jarrow  in  682.  There  he  spent 
his  life>  finding  his  chief  pleasure  in  being  always 
occupied  in  learning,  teaching,  or  writing,  and  zeal- 
ous in  the  performance  of  monastic  duties.  His 
works  show  that  he  had  at  his  command  all  the 
learning  of  his  time.  He  was  proficient  in  patris- 
tic Hterature,  and  quotes  from  Pliny  the  Younger, 
Vergil,  Lucretius,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  other  classical 
writers,  but  with  some  disapproval.  He  knew 
Greek  and  a  little  Hebrew.  His  Latin  is  clear  and 
without  affectation,  and  he  is  a  skilful  story-teller. 
Like  all  men  of  his  time  he  was  devoted  to  the  alle- 
gorical method  of  interpretation,  and  was  credu- 
lous concerning  the  miraculous;  but  in  most  things 
his  good  sense  is  conspicuous,  and  his  kindly  and 
broad  sympathies,  his  love  of  truth  and  fairness, 
his  unfeigned  piety,  and  his  devotion  to  the  service 
of  others  combine  to  make  him  an  exceedingly 
attractive  character.  His  works  were  so  widely 
spread  throughout  Europe  and  so  much  esteemed 
that  he  won  the  name  of  "  the  teacher  of  the  Middle 
Ages." 

Bede's  writings  are  classed  as  scientific,  historical, 
and  theological.  The  scientific  include  treatises 
on  grammar  (written  for  his  pupils),  a  work  on 
natural  phenomena  (De  rerum  natura),  and  two 
on  chronology  (De  temporibus  and  De  temporum 
ratione).  The  most  important  and  best  known 
of  his  works  is  the  Historia  ecdesicLstica  gerUis 
Anglorum,  giving  in  five  books  the  history  of 
England,  ecclesiastical  and  poUtical,  from  the  time 
of  Ctesar  to  the  date  of  completion  (731).  The 
first  twenty-one  chapters,  treating  of  the  period 
before  the  mission  of  Augustine,  are  compiled 
from  earlier  writers  such  as  Orosius,  Gildas,  Prosper 
of  Aquitaine,  and  others,  ynth  the  insertion  of 
l^end  ftQd  tradition.  After  596,  documentary 
sources,  which  Bede  took  pains  to  obtain,  are  used, 
and  oral  testimony,  which  he  employed  not  without 
critical  consideration  of  its  value.  His  other  his- 
torical works  were  lives  of  the  abbots  of  Wear- 
mouth  and  Jarrow,  and  lives  in  verse  and  prose  of 
St.  Cuthbert.  The  most  numerous  of  his  writings 
are  theological,  and  consist  of  commentaries  on 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  homi- 
lies, and  treatises  on  detached  portions  of  Scripture. 
His  last  work,  completed  on  his  death-bed,  was 
a  translation  into  An^o-Saxon  of  the  Gospel  of 
John. 

Biblioobapht:  The  eoUeeted  editions  of  Bede's  works 
(such  M  by  J.  A.  Giles,  with  Eng.  trsnsL  of  the  historical 
works  and  life,  PatreM  tedsHa  Anglicana,  12  vols.,  Lon- 
don. 1843--44;  in  MPL,  zo-xcv)  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
Good  editions  of  the  historical  works,  particularly  of  the 
Hialoria  eeehnattiea,  have  been  issued  by  J.  Smith,  Cam- 
bridge, 1722;  J.  Stevenson,  HuL  ecd..  London,  1838. 
Opera  hiaioriea  minora,  1841;  G.  H.  Moberly,  Oxford. 
1809;  J  E.  B.  Mayor  and  J.  R.  Lumby.  HUL  eecl.,  books 
iii  and  iv,  Cambridge,  1881;  A.  Holder.  Freiburg.  1890; 
C.  Flummer,  2  vols..  Oxford,  1896;  Bed.  HUt.,  trans!., 
introduction,  life,  and  notes,  by  A.  M.  Sellar,  London, 
1907.  The  two  works  on  chronology  have  been  edited  by 
T.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  Ckron.  min.,  iii  (1898).  There 
are  English  versions  of  the  Bedstia&Ucal  Hiatory  by  Ste- 
vens. 1723,  revised  by  J.  A.  Giles,  London,  1840;  J. 
Stevenson,  ib.  1853;  and  L.  Gridley,  Oxford,  1870.    The 


old  Eng.  version  of  the  Hist,  eed.,  with  transl.  and  in- 
troduction, was  ed.  by  T.  Miller,  in  4  parts,  ib.  1870. 
For  Bede's  life  consult  the  introductions  and  notes  to  the 
editions  mentioned,  particularly  those  of  Stevenson  and 
Plummer;  G.  F.  Browne,  Ths  Venerable  Bede,  in  The 
Fathera  for  Engliah  Readere,  London,  1879,  New  York.  1891; 
K.  Werner.  Beda  der  EhrxoHrdige  und  eeine  Zeit,  Vienna, 
1881;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  in  I^eadere  of  the  Northern  Church, 
London,  1890  (biographical  sermons);  F.  Phillips,  in 
Falhere  of  the  Englieh  Church,  vol.  i,  London,  1891  (sim- 
ple, scholarly,  fair);  W.  Bright.  Early  Englieh  Church 
Hietory,  pp.  367-371  et  passim,  Oxford,  1897. 

BEDELL,  WILLIAM:  Irish  bishop;  b.  at  Black 
Notley,  near  Braintree  (50  m.  n.e.  of  London), 
Essex,  England,  on  or  near  Christmas  day,  1571; 
d.  at  Drum  Corr,  near  Kilmore,  County  Cavan, 
Ireland,  Feb.  7,  1642.  He  studied  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1588;  M.A.,  1592;  B.D., 
1599),  was  ordained  priest  Jan.  10, 1597,  and  settled 
lit  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  in  1602.  In  1607 
he  went  to  Venice  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
British  ambassador  at  that  city,  and  there  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  noteworthy  men, 
including  Marco  Antonio  de  Dominis  and  Father 
Paolo  Sarpi,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  last  two  books  of  which,  as  well  as 
Sarpi's  History  of  the  Venetian  Interdict,  he  after- 
ward translated  into  Latin.  He  returned  to  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  in  1610,  and  removed  to  Homings- 
heath,  a  neighboring  parish,  in  1616.  In  1627 
he  was  appointed  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
in  1629  he  became  bishop  of  the  united  dio- 
ceses of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  (County  Longford); 
in  1633  he  resigned  the  latter  see  owing  to  con- 
scientious objections  to  pluraUties,  and  the  belief 
that  the  proper  administration  of  the  diocese  re- 
quired a  separate  bishop .  His  position  was  difficult ; 
the  dioceses  were  in  wretched  condition,  and  his 
earnest  efforts  to  effect  improvement  stirred  up 
opposition.  Nevertheless  he  reformed  many  abuses 
and  enjoyed  great  esteem  among  the  people.  He 
wrote  a  short  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
English  and  Irish  (published,  Dublin,  1631),  and 
a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Irish  was 
made  under  his  supervision  (published,  London, 
1685).  When  the  rebellion  of  1641  broke  out,  he 
refused  to  leave  his  diocese,  and,  after  suffering 
many  hardships,  died  of  fever  brought  on  by  the 
privations  which  he  had  undergone.  His  Life 
with  the  Letters  between  Waddesworth  and  Bedell 
was  published  by  Bishop  Burnet  (London,  1685), 
and  has  been  rewritten  several  times.  The  best 
biography  is  one  by  his  son  (ed.  for  the  Camden 
Society  T.  W.  Jones,  London,  1872). 

BEECHER,  CHARLES:  Congregationalist,  fifth 
son  of  Lyman  Beecher;  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
Oct.  7,  1815;  d.  at  Georgetown,  Mass.,  Apr.  21, 
1900.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1834 
and  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary  1836;  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  1844;  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1851;  of  the  First  Church, 
Georgetown,  Mass.,  1857.  He  lived  in  Florida  1870- 
1877,  and  for  two  years  was  State  superintendent 
of  schools.  He  published:  The  Incarnation  (New 
York,  1849);  A  Review  of  the  Spiritual  Manifesto- 
iiana  (1853);  David  and  his  Throne  (1855);  Redeemer 
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and  Uedtem^d  (Boftton^  1804);  and  S^nrifuol  Mani- 
fesUUi^wt  (1879).  With  Jolm  Zundcl  be  edited  the 
music  for  The  Ptf/mouih  CotleHion  of  Hymna  and 
Tunu  (New  York,  1855)^  a&d^  alone,  tbe  Auio^ 
biography t  Corrtspandenctf  etc.  of  bia  father  (2  voU.^ 
1865). 

BEECHER,  EDWARD;  CongregaUonalkt,  sec- 
oad  0011  of  Lyman  B(MM*her;  b,  at  Kof^t  Hampton^ 
L,  L,  Aug.  27,  1803;  d.  in  Bmoklyn  July  28,  1S95. 
Ho  was  graduated  at  Yale  1822;  begjm  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Aiidover  and  continued  them 
while  acting  ns  tutor  at  Yale  1825-26;  waj  pastor 
of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  1836-30; 
president  of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  IlL^ 
1830-44;  pastor  of  the  Salem  Stt«et  Church,  Boston, 
1844-55,  and  editor  of  The  CongrtgoHonalitt  1849- 
1853;  pastor  at  Galesburg,  UK,  1855^71;  after  1871 
resided  in  Brooklyn.  He  wad  lecturer  on  church 
injititutiona  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
(Congregational)  1SS9-66,  In  1837  he  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  ca^  of  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy;  an  antislavery  agitator  at  Alton,  Ul. 
When  Lovejoy's  presses  were  destroyed  by  the 
mob,  Beecher  helped  to  obtain  and  secrete  a  new 
one^  and  was  with  Lovejoy  and  his  brother,  Owen, 
the  night  before  the  former  was  killed  (Nov*  7, 
1837).  To  reE^iHt  the  moh  spirit  he  aided  in  found- 
ing the  Illinois  Stale  Antislavery  Society,  drew 
up  its  eon^titution,  and  issued  a  Siaitment  of  AtUC* 
^avery  Principles^  and  AddresJt  to  the  Ft&pU  of 
lUinoie.  He  published  a  Narrative  of  Hio/U  at 
AUon  (Cincinnati,  1$38) .  His  views  as  to  the  nature 
aod  cause  of  Bin  and  on  the  atonement  were  set 
forth  in  two  works,  The  Conflict  of  AgeSy  or  the 
Great  Debate  an  the  Moral  ReUUianA  of  God  and  Man 
(Boston,  1853)  and  The  Concord  of  Age^^  or  the 
Individual  and  Organic  Harmony  of  God  and  Man 
(New  York,  I860),  in  which  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  present  life  is  a  continuation  of  a  preceding 
existence  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  a  future  one; 
that  the  material  system  is  adapted  to  regenerate 
men,  who  have  made  themselves  sinful  in  the  pre- 
TtouA  fitate;  and  that  ultimately  the  conflict  be- 
tween good  and  evil  will  disappear^  and  harmony 
be  established.  The  doctrine  of  divine  suffering 
be  held  to  present  the  character  of  God  in  its  most 
affecting  and  powerful  aspeets^  and  to  be  essential 
to  a  true  view  of  the  atonement.  He  alao  published. 
On  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Boston,  1S27);  Baptism 
with  Reference  to  its  Import  and  Modes  (New  York, 
1849) ;  The  Papal  Conspiracy  Expoied  and  Proles* 
i4mti$m  Defended  in  the  Ligftt  of  Reason  t  History, 
and  Scripture  (New  York,  IS,*) 5) ;  Hvitory  of  Opinions 
an  the  Scriptural  Do^rine  of  Rciribuiion  (1878). 

BEECHERp  HEirRT  WARD;  Congre|cation- 
alist,  fourth  son  of  Lyman  Beecher;  b.  at  Litch- 
field»  Conn.,  June  24,  1813;  d,  in  Brooklyn  Mar, 
8,  1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Amhenit  1834, 
and  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary  1837;  became 
])a;stor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.,  1S37,  at  Indianapolis  1839,  and  of  Plymouth 
Church  (Congregational),  Brooklyn,  1847-  The 
congregation  wa.s  newiy  formed  at  that  time,  but 
soon  became  famed  for  Its  numbfrn  and  its  influence, 
while  Beecher  attained  to  the  pur4tion  of  tl^-^  r^tM'i 


popular  and  widely  known  preacher  in  America. 
Aj  a  public  lecturer  he  was  no  less  sitccesf^ful. 
In  his  sermons  be  disregarded  eon  vent  ioiialit  tea 
both  in  subject  and  manner.  His  wit  and  humor 
appeared  in  his  preaching,  which,  neverthelesst, 
was  eameflt  and  edifying,  and  revealed  a  great 
cbsracter,  sincere  and  reverent;  hts  public  prayers 
in  particular  were  truly  devotional  (cf.  Prayers 
from  Plymouth  Pulpit,  New  York.  1867).  No 
ahght  dramatic  power,  robust  health  and  physical 
strength,  and  a  atriking  pcmonal  appearance  added 
to  the  effect  of  his  eloquence.  Personally  he  was 
a  most  estimable  and  attractive  man,  of  generous 
instincts,  of  rare  humanity,  and  catholic  nyitipa- 
thies.  He  was  active  in  the  antislavery  contest, 
but  deprecated  revolutionary  measures.  In  1863 
be  publicly  advocated  the  Union  cause  in  a  series 
of  addresses  in  the  cities  of  England  at  a  lime  when 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  England  were 
strongly  with  the  Southern  Confederacy,  aad  his 
success  at  this  time  before  bitterly  hostile  audienoes 
is  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  iotetlectual  and  ora^ 
torical  achievement  (these  addresses  were  published 
as  The  A  merican  RebeUion  :  Report  of  the  Speeches 
delivered  in  Manchester,  etc^  Manchester,  1864, 
and  are  reprinted  in  Patriotic  Addresses  from  1S60 
to  1SS5  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher ,  edited  ^  with  a 
review  of  Mr.  Beecher^ s  personality  and  influence 
in  public  affairs f  by  John  R.  Howard,  New  York, 
1889). 

In  later  life  the  development  of  Beecher's  mind 
led  him  to  desire  a  freedom  which  he  thought  could 
not  be  attained  within  strictly  denominational 
lines,  and,  actuated  also  by  the  wish  not  to  com- 
promise his  brethren  by  alleged  hereeies,  in  1882, 
with  his  church,  he  withdrew  from  the  Congrega- 
tional AasDciation  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
chief  points  of  bis  divergence  from  the  orthodox 
position  of  the  time  related  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
whom  he  considered  to  be  the  Divine  Spirit  under 
the  limitations  of  time,  space,  and  flesh;  to  miraclea, 
which  he  considered  divine  ui^es  of  natural  laws; 
and  to  future  punishment,  the  endlessness  of  which 
he  denied «  inclining  to  a  modifieation  of  the  anni* 
hilation  theory. 

Beecher  was  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Inde^ 
pendent  from  its  foundation  in  IS4S  to  1870,  and 
its  editor  for  not  quite  two  yeam  (1861-63),  He 
was  editor  of  The  Christian  Vni&n  (since  1893  known 
as  The  Outlook),  1870-81,  and  made  it  the  pioneer 
non -denominational  religious  paper.  He  abo 
wrote  much  for  The  New  York  Ledger.  His  ser- 
mons were  pubUahed  weekly  after  1859  (under  the 
title  The  Plymouth  Pulpit)^  and  have  appeared  in 
book-form  in  numerous  volnmess.  Sermons  .  .  , 
selected  from  published  and  unpublished  discourses 
and  revised  by  their  author,  edited  by  Lyman  Abbott 
(2  vols.,  New  York,  186S),  is  a  representative  col- 
lection«  His  addresses^  lectures,  and  articles  were 
also  gathered  into  many  books,  such  as  Lectures 
to  Young  Men  (Indianapolis,  1844;  lev,  eds..  New 
York,  Boston,  1850  and  1873);  the  Star  Papers, 
or  experiences  of  art  and  TUUure  (selections  from 
The  Independent ;  so  called  from  liis  signature,  ♦; 
2  vols.,  New  York,  1855-58);  Eyes  and  Ears  (re^ 
printed  from  The  New  York  Ledger,  Boston,  1862); 
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LetitiTt-Hoom  TMs  (New  York,  1S70);  A  Summ^ 
Parish  (1S75);  Evoltdum  and  Heligum  (1885), 
His  books  of  meet  pemmEent  vaIuc  were  Tht  Lif^ 
of  Jesus  the  ChrUt  (i,  New  York,  lS7l  i  U,  left  incom- 
plete at  his  death  and  supplemented  by  exiractja 
from  his  sermons,  1891),  and  the  Y'^ak  Lectures  on 
PTMi/ching  (Lyman  Beecher  lectures  before  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  IS72--74;  3  vols.,  aJuo  col- 
lected edition  in  one  volume,  New  York^  1881). 
He  compiled  The  Plymouih  CoUection  of  Hymns 
and  Tun£S  (1S55),  and  wrote  Norwood j  or  ViUnge 
Life  in  New  England^  a  novel  (1867). 

Bi»LJooB.A.pgT:  L/man  Abbolt  vid  8.  B.  HumdAj^*  Henry 
Wmd  EeKher.  H«rtford,  18S7;  th*  Biography  by  hU  son 
William  C.  Beceker  And  Samuel  ScoviJIe.  mamalcd  by  hh 
wifp,  1S88;  John  Hepry  B^rrown.  Henry  irortf  Bmchtr, 
tk*  Shakespeare  of  tht  Pulpit.  Nflw  York,  1893;  tb«  Auto- 
bioffraphicai  RminUeeruxM  edited  by  T.  J.  El Lia wtxid,  hii 
piiTmta  iliejioKriLpher  for  thirty  yearn,  ISOS^  Lymnm 
Abbdtt,  Henry  Word  5««dWr,  Boutin.  1903;  N.  L.  Tbomp* 
•on,   Th*  HUt&ry  of  Plymouth  Churek,   Nav  York,  1873, 

BEECHER,  LYMAH:  Predbyterian;  b.  at  New 
Haven.  Conn,,  Oct,  12,  1775;  d.  ot  Brooklyn  Jan. 
10,  1863.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  1797; 
studied  theology  under  Prudent  D wight  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and,  after  preaching  on  probation  for 
a  year  at  East  Hampton,  L.  1.,  wa^  ordained  as 
pastor  there,  1799;  in  1810  he  removed  to  Liteh- 
Eeld,  Oonn.,  and  in  1826  to  Boston,  as  pastor  of 
the  Hanover  Street  Church  (Congregationa!).  In 
1832  he  became  president  and  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  newly  formed  Lane  Theological  Semi- 
naiy,  Cincinnati,  where  for  the  first  ten  years 
he  aJso  served  as  pajstor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  1851  he  returned  to  Boston, 
and  after  1856  lived  in  Brooklyn,  He  was  a  pro- 
found student  of  theolo^,  but  eminently  practical 
in  his  probing,  which  was  marked  by  an  uncom- 
mon union  of  imagination,  fervor,  and  logic.  His 
convictions  were  strong,  his  courage  great,  and 
he  acted  with  an  impulsive  energy  which  generally 
succeeded  in  accompUshlng  what  he  thought  should 
be  done.  The  death  of  Alescander  Hamilton  called 
forth  &  aermon  on  dueling  (preached  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Long  Lsland,  Apr,  16,  1806;  pub- 
lished in  several  editions)  which  did  much  to 
awaken  the  popular  conscience  on  the  subject. 
At  Litchfield  he  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of 
a  general  reformation  of  public  morals,  and  in 
particular  against  the  convivial  habits  of  the  time. 
Ehuing  his  Boston  pastorate  he  was  a  leader  on 
the  conservative  fide  in  the  Unitarian  controversy. 
In  Cincinnati  hard  feelings  evoked  by  the  anti- 
dayery  contest,  and  certain  problems  inevitable 
during  the  formative  period  of  the  seminary  and 
in  a  new  society,  made  his  career  a  stormy  one; 
but  he  worked  with  characteristic  energy  and 
retired  with  honor.  During  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  differences  which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1837  ho  was  charged  with 
botdtng  heretical  views  on  the  atonement,  and  was 
tried  and  acquitted  by  both  presbytery  and  synod  in 
1835;  throughout  the  entire  contest  he  was  one  of 
the  New  School  leaders.  His  seven  sons  all  became 
clergymen  and  his  daughters,  Catherine  Esther 
Beecher^  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Isabella 
Beecher  Hooker,  became  well  known  for  literary 


and  philanthropic  work.  During  his  accond  resi- 
dence in  Boston  Lyman  Beecher  preparetl  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  Works  (i,  Lectures  on  Political 
Atheism  and  Kindred  Streets ;  Six  L^urts  on 
Intemperance,  lioston,  1852;  ii,  SermtmSj  1852; 
iii,  Viewt  of  Theology  as  Developed  in  Three  Ser^ 
mons  and  on  hxs  Trxal^,  1853). 

BiDLTOflBAFBT:  Hjji  Au^kihioffrtaphv,  Corretpomderwe^  «fai 
ftofl  edited  by  hu  ion  Chitrl^  lieerbcFp  rev.  pr).,  2  yoln,, 
Naw  York,  180^^;  ddhauIi  ^Imj  D.  H.  Allnn.  The  IJfe  aivt 
Servwa  of  Lytrvtn  BftrMr.  a  Commemiirative  iJutcourte.^ 
CiiicincL&tJ^  mQSi  J.  C  While,  Pertonal  keminiMreTi^eM  of 
Lyman  Bet€^itT.  New  York,  JaS2;  E.  F.  Haywood,  Lyman 
Bemtket,  fionton,  1004. 

BEECHER,    THOMAS    KIlfHTCUTT:      Congre- 

gationahst,  sixth  son  of  Lyman  Beecher;  b,  at 
Litchfield,  Oonn.,  Feb,  10. 1824;  d.  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  14,  1900.  He  was  graduated  at  Illinois 
CbUege,  Jacksonville,  111.,  1843;  became  school 
principal  at  Philadelphia,  1846^  at  Hartford^  Conn,, 
1848;  pastor  at  Williamsburg  (Brooklyn),  L.  I., 
1852,  of  the  Independent  Church  (afterward 
called  the  Park  Church),  Elmira,  1854,  where  he 
served  a  long  paj^torate  and  became  widely  known 
for  hb  eccentricities,  but  still  more  esteemed  for 
his  charities  and  respected  for  the  practical  g^iod 
sense  of  many  of  his  plans  and  ideas.  He  developed 
one  of  the  first  "  institutional  "  churehes,  and  his 
Sunday-Bchool  was  a  model  one.  His  chief  publica- 
tion was  Our  Seven  Churches  (New  York,  I870)j 
a  volume  of  discourses  upon  the  different  denomi^ 
nations  in  Elmira.  in  Time  wiih  the  Stars j  a  book 
of  children's  stories,  appeared  posthumoualy  (1902), 

BEECHER^    WILLIS    JUDSOlf:     Presbyterian  j 

b.  at  Hampden,  0„  Apr.  29,  1838.  He  studieil  at 
Hanulton  College  (B.A„  1868)  and  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1864),  and  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1864,  After  a  pastorate  at  Ovid,  N.  Y., 
1864-65,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
science  and  belles-lettres  in  Knox  College,  Gales- 
burg,  111,  In  1869  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  same  city.  Two  yeara 
later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  literature  in  Avjbum  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1902  he  delivered  the  Stone  Lec- 
tures at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  He  waa 
a  member  of  the  Assembly's  Committee  on  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Confesaion  of  Faith  (1890-92),  and 
in  theology  is  a  progreaaive  conservative.  Besides 
preparing  the  Old  Testament  Sunday-school  lessons 
for  the  Sunday  School  TiTnes  since  1893,  he  has 
written  Former  Tompkins  and  his  Bibles  (Philadel- 
phia, 1874);  General  Catidogue  of  Atdtitm  Theo- 
logical  Seminary  (Auburn,  1883);  Drill  Lm^ons  in 
Hebrew  (1883);  Index  of  Presbyterian  MtmaterSf 
17m^l88t  (Philadelphia,  1883;  in  collaboration 
with  his  sister  Mary  A.  Beecher);  The  Prophets  and 
the  Promise  (New  York,  1905);  and  The  Teaching 
of  Jesus  concerning  the  Future  Life  (l&OO), 

BEELZEBUB,  be-el'ie-btyb  (property,  in  all  the 
New  Testament  passages^ — Matt,  x,  25;  xii,  24, 
27;  Mark  iii,  22;  Luke  xi,  15,  IS,  l^—Beeheboul): 
The  name  of  the  prince  of  the  demons;  i.e.,  of 
Satan.  The  reading  Beeheboul  h,T3  also  this  in  tti 
favor  that  the  Greek  oikodespoti'Sj  "  master  of  tlie 
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house  "  (Matt«  x,  25 )»  ewms  to  play  upon  b^d  zebut 
(be*d  hang  the  Afam^ic  form  for  the  Hebrew  ba*id). 
Nothing  mot^  than  a  play  upon  I  he  word  U  to  be 
pought  in  tnkod^poies,  which  ia  not  a  translation 
of  the  Aramaic;  "  maat^^r  of  the  (Satanic)  king- 
dom "  would  be  a  meaningless  designation  of  the 
prince  of  hell.  In  spite  of  the  correctness  of  the 
reading  Bcelz^boulj  it  is  Jujitifiable  to  trace  this  name 
to  the  much  older  name  Baal-zebnb,  whicti  is  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  that  of  an  idol, 

Baal-zebub  was  honored  in  Ekron,  where  he  had 
a  temple  and  an  oracle,  which  wan  conaulted  by 
Ahaxiah,  king  of  Israel  (11  Kings  i,  2,  3,  16).  The 
name  aa  it  stiindn  means  "  lord  of  fliea  ";  the  Sep- 
tuagint  calls  the  god  directly  **  fly  ";  ao  also  Joee- 
phus  {Ant.f  IX,  ii,  1).  In  classical  mythology^  there 
was  a  god  who  protected  from  flie^.  It  is  related 
that  Hercules  banished  the  fliea  from  Olympia  by 
erecting  a  shrine  to  Zeus  Apomulos  ("  averter  of 
fliea  '*);  and  the  Romans  called  Hercules  Apomuios- 
A  similar  deity  is  mentioned  as  acting  and  honored 
in  diflerent  places,  the  excuse  for  euch  worship 
being  the  plague  which  flies  cause  in  those  warm 
countries.  Both  the  sending  of  flies  and  the  dri- 
ving them  away  were  referred  to  the  aame  divinity. 
As  may  be  inferred  from  the  name  Baal^  the  Baal- 
lebub  of  the  Philistines  was  easentialiy  identical 
with  the  principal  god  or  gods  of  the  Pheniciana* 
He  may  have  been  lord  of  flies  as  sim-god,  because 
flies  are  most  numerous  in  mid^ununer^  when  the 
sun  is  hottest.  And  that  he  had  an  oracle  is  to  be 
explained  by  a  substitution  of  efl"ect  for  cause. 
Flies  come  obedient  to  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tions^ hence  the  god  waa  considered  to  have  caused 
these  conditions,  and  so  at  length  his  control  was 
extended  to  other  events,  and  accordingly  ha  waa 
consulted  (see  Baal). 

Beelstebul  waa  early  identifted  with  Baal-tebub, 
and,  as  was  so  often  the  ease,  wa8  turned  Into  a  bad 
demon^  in  accordance  with  later  Jewish  ideas. 
Since  Ijghtfoot  {Horw  Hth.^  s.v*)^  it  haa  been  com- 
mon to  say  that  the  name  of  the  demon  Beelssebul 
was  purposely  made  out  of  Beel-iebub,  in  order  to 
expresa  contempt  and  horror;  i.e»,  "  lord  of  dung," 
instead  of  ^^  loni  of  flies/^  But,  inasmuch  aa  such 
a  name  for  Satan  does  not  occur  outride  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  i»  better  to  seek  its  derivation  in  the 
old  Ekronic  worship,  which  might,  in  New  Testa- 
ment timei!,  have  still  exiated.  Beekebul  may 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  same  name  as 
Beel-zebub,  and  therefore  as  having  the  same 
meaning. 

BtBUoamjirttT:  E,  C,  A.  Riehoif  Ht^^morterhueh  dtiM  fri^ 
bliMkm  Alterihumit  b^y^,  BielefeM.  1^93-M  (r«viv»  the 
tbenry  th^t  the  Syriac  form  m&y  havei  m«frnt  ajuiply  "  an 
eocEiiy/'  et  KAT,  p,  461)1  J.  SeJdva,  i>«  dit  Si/rit,  Lon- 
don, 1617;  J.  Ltshtfoot.  Morm  htbraica  on  Mstl.  J£u,  24, 
uid  Lukfl  xi<  15.  ib^  1C75;  F.  C  Morera,  Dit  Ph&nisitr 
I  280-261,  Bonn,  1S41:  idem,  m  J  A,  1S78,  pp.  220-225; 
R  Scholi.  O^ewtw/i^Tiie  und  Zau^eruxJfm  hei  den  diten 
H^iffAem,  pp.  170-17X  Eeg^iuburt,  1$77;  Now&cic,  Ar- 
th&^dogU.  ii,  304-305:  ES.  U  £14-515;  JB.  Li,  629-630. 

BEER,  b^r,  GEORG:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Schweidnitz  (31  m.  s.w.  of  Breslau)  Nov.  12,  1865. 
He  studied  in  Berlin  and  Leipeic  (Ph.D.,  1887), 
taught  in  Erbaeh  1 889-91  ^  and  became  privat-docent 
at  Breslau  in  1 892,    Two  years  later  he  went  in  the 


same  capacity  to  HaUe,  and  in  1900  to  Strasburg 
BA  ni^Rociate  profefsaor  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
baa  written  Al^fut^li's  Ma^^fid  ed-faMsifait  i,  die 
Logik  (Ley den,  ISSS);  Individual-  und  Gmtmnde- 
psalmen  (Marburg,  1894);  and  Der  Text  des  BudisM 
Hiob  xtnifT&uthi  (1S97);  besides  preparing  the 
translation  of  the  Martyrd&m  of  Isaiah  and  of  the 
Book  of  Enoth  for  E.  Kautzsch's  Apokryphen  und 
Psetidepigraphen  des  Alien  TestamenU  (Ttkbingen, 
1900). 

BEER,     RUDOLF:    German  Protentant;  b.  at 

Bielitz  (40  m.  w.s.w.  of  Oaeow)  Dee,  5,  1863. 
He  was  educated  at  the  uitiver^tie^  of  Vienna  and 
Bonn,  and  itnee  1893  has  been  reader  in  Spamsh 
at  the  latter  university,  as  well  aa  a  custodian  at  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Library  at  Vienna  since  18SS. 
He  ia  a  collaborator  on  the  Vienna  Corpus 
patrutn  ecclesiasticoirum  lalinarum.  In  theology 
he  advocates  "  the  scientific  investigation  of  Chria- 
tian  revelation."  Among  his  works  special  mentjon 
may  be  made  of  his  Die  Anecdoia  B&rdenami 
Auguetineischer  Sermonen  (Vienna^  I&87);  HtUige 
Hdhen  det  Griechen  ujtd  Rdmer  (1891);  Die  Qujel- 
len  fUr  den  Uher  diumua  concilii  Ba^Uiensia  dee 
Peinis  Bruneti  (1891);  and  Urkundliche  Beitr^ 
xu  Johannes  de  Segovia  (1896);  in  addition  to 
editions  of  Wydif's  De  camposUione  HomintM 
(London J  1887);  and  De  ente  prwdicamenlaH 
quw^tionee  tredecim  (1891),  and  of  the  Monu- 
menta  eondHarum  generalium  (3  vola.,  Vieanai 
1892-96), 

BEET,  bit,  JOSEPH  AGAR:  English  Wcsleyan; 
b.  at  Sheffield  Sept.  27,  1840.  He  attended  Wesley 
College,  Sheffield  (lSM-56)^  and  took  up  mining 
engineerings  but  afterward  studied  theolo^  at  the 
Wesley  an  CoUegc.  Riehmond  (1862-64).  He  was 
pastor  1864-85  and  professor  of  systematic  thfr- 
ology  in  Wealeyan  College,  Richmond,  1885-1905. 
He  waa  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Li>ndon  1901-05.  He  de- 
livered the  Femley  Lecture  on  The  Credenlials  of 
the  Goepeh  in  1889,  and  lectured  in  America  in  1896* 
Though  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  theo- 
logians and  exegetea  of  his  denomlnatioDf  hia 
sympathy  with  the  modem  critical  school  of  inte^ 
pretation  and  particularly  his  ^dews  on  esehatology 
have  occasioned  much  criticism.  In  The  LoM 
Things  (London,  1897;  2d  ed.,  1905)  he  opposed 
the  belief  that  the  essential  and  endless  permanence 
of  the  soul  ifl  taught  in  the  Bibb  and  denied  that 
eternal  punishment  necessarily  means  endless  tor* 
ment,  hokiing  that  the  sinner  may  suffer  a  relative 
annihilation  of  his  mental  and  moral  faculties  and 
sink  into  a  dehumanized  state.  He  reiterated  these 
views  in  The  ImmormlUy  of  the  Soul  ( 1 90 1 ) .  Chariges 
of  heresy  were  brought  against  him  at  the  Confei^ 
ence  of  1902,  but  he  waa  reelected  to  hia  professor- 
ship on  condition  that  he  refrain  from  expressing 
his  opinions  on  immortality  and  future  punish- 
ment. To  regain  liberty  of  speech  in  1904  he  gave 
notice  that  he  would  retire  from  his  chair  in  twelve 
months.  His  other  works  are:  Commentary  on 
Romans  (London,  1877);  Holijie^s  as  Understood 
by  the  Critics  of  the  Bible  (18S0);  Commentary  on 
C&rijUhians     (1881);     Commeniary     on     Oahiiam 
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(1883);  Commentary  on  Ephesians^  Phili'ppians,  Co- 
tassians,  and  Philemon  (1890);  Through  Christ  to 
God  (1892);  The  Firm  Foundation  of  the  Christian 
Faith  (1892);  The  New  Life  in  Christ  (1895); 
Nature  and  Christ  (New  York,  1896);  Key  to  Un- 
lock the  Bible  (1901);  Transfiguration  of  Jesus 
(1905);   and  Manual  of  Theology  (1906). 

BEETS,  b6tz,  HENRY:  Christian  Reformed;  b. 
at  Koedijk  (a  village  near  Alkmaar,  20  m.  n.w. 
of  Amsterdam),  Holland,  Jan.  5,  1869.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age,  and  studied 
at  John  Calvin  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  After  graduation  in  1895,  he  was  pastor  at 
Sioux  Center,  la.,  until  1899,  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  been  pastor  of  the  Lagrave  Street  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church,  Grand  Rapids.  He  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Heathen  Missions 
of  his  Church  since  1900,  stated  clerk  of  its  synod 
since  1902,  and  a  member  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  American  and  (anadian  Churches  for  the 
revision  of  the  Psalms  in  meter  since  1902.  In 
theology  he  is  a  firm  Calvinist,  adhering  strictly 
to  the  creeds  of  the  Synod  of  I)ort  and  the  West- 
minster Standards.  He  has  been  associate  editor 
of  De  Gereformeerde  Amerikaan,  a  monthly,  since 
1898  and  editor-in-chief  of  The  Banner,  a  weekly, 
since  1904.  He  has  written  Het  Leven  van  Pres. 
McKinley  (Holland,  Mich.,  1901);  Sacred  History  for 
Juniors  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1901);  Sacred  His- 
tory for  Seniors  (1902);  Compendium  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  (1903);  Primer  of  Bible  Truths 
(1903;  in  collaboration  with  M.  J.  Bosma);  and 
Kerkenorde  der  Christelijke  Gereformeerde  Kerk 
(1905;  in  collaboration  with  W.  Heyns  and  G. 
K.  Hemkes). 

BEGGy  JAMES:  Minister  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  New  Monkland,  near  Airdrie 
(10  m.  e.  of  Glasgow),  Lanarkshire,  Oct.  31,  1808; 
d.  in  Edinburgh  Sept.  29,  1883.  He  studied  at 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh;  was  ordained  minister 
at  Maxwelltown,  Dmnfries,  May,  1830;  became 
colleague  at  Lady  Glenorchy's  Chapel,  Edinburgh. 
Dec,  1830,  minister  in  Paisley  1831,  at  Liberton, 
near  fkiinburgh,  1835,  and,  after  the  Disruption  in 
1843,  at  Newington,  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1865  he  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church.  He  began  his  career  as  an 
ardent  supporter  of  evangelical  views  and  a  decided 
opponent  of  the  "  moderate  "  party  in  the  Church. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  lay  patronage  and  to 
Yolimtaryism.  He  strenuously  resisted  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  civil  courts  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  and  was  disposed  to  continue  the  fight 
within  the  Establishment;  but  in  May,  1843,  he 
left  *^th  his  brethren.  (See  the  section  on  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  article  Presby- 
terians.) In  the  Free  Church  he  became  the 
leader  of  a  minority  opposed  to  all  change  and 
when  he  was  charged  with  standing  in  the  way  of 
progress  he  gloried  in  his  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
ideas  of  his  youth;  his  followers  were  most  numer- 
ous in  the  Highlands.  He  was  an  advocate  and 
supporter  of  popular  education  and  was  interested 


in  a  movement  to  secure  better  homes  for  the 
working  classes.  He  wrote  much  for  periodicals 
and  edited  several  journals  at  difTerent  times  (The 
Buluxirk,  for  the  maintenance  of  Protestantism; 
The  Watchword,  against  the  union  with  the  United 
Presbyterians;  The  Signal,  against  instrumental 
music  in  worship).  Among  his  larger  publica- 
tions were  A  Handbook  of  Popery  (Edinburgh, 
1852);  Happy  Homes  for  Workingmen  and  How  to 
Get  Them  (London,  1866);  Free  Church  Principles 
(Edinburgh,  1869),  and  The  Principles,  Posi- 
tion, and  Prospects  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
(1875). 

Biblioorapht:  T.  Smith,  Afemoir§  of  JanuM  Beoo,  2  vola., 
Edinburgh,  1886-88;  DNB,  iv,  127-128. 

BEGHARDS,  BEGUINES. 

Origin  (|  1). 

The  Early  Communities  (}  2). 

Extension  during  the  Twelfth  Century  (}  3). 

Relation  to  the  Mendicant  Orders  (}  4). 

The  Male  Communities  (i  5). 

Persecution  as  Heretics  (f  6). 

Surviving  Beguinages  in  the  Netherlands  ($7). 

Beghards  and  Beguines  are  the  names  applied 
to  certain  religious  communities  which  flourished 
especially  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Beguines  were 
women  and  earlier  in  origin  than  the  male  associa- 
tions, the  Beghards  (also  called  in  France  Biguins). 
As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  authentic  tra- 
dition as  to  the  origin  of  the  Beguines  had  been 
lost,  so  that  it  was  pK)S8ible  in  the  fifteenth  for  the 
belief  to  gain  acceptance  that  they  had  been  founded 
by  Bcgga,  the  canonized  daughter  of  Pepin  of  Lan- 
den  and  mother  of  Pepin  of  Heristal. 

I.  Origin.  This  belief  was  supported  by  several 
scholars  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  and  approved  at  Mechlin  and  at  Rome. 
In  1630  Puteanus  (van  Putte),  a  Lou  vain  professor, 
produced  three  documents  supposed  to  date  from 
1065,  1129,  and  1151,  relating  to  a  convent  of  Beg- 
uines at  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels.  The  view  as  to 
the  date  of  their  origin  which  these  documents 
supported  was  prevalent  for  two  centuries,  and  is 
presupposed  in  the  modem  works  of  Mosheim  and 
of  Lea;  but  the  researches  of  Kallmann  proved 
finally  in  1843  that  Puteanus's  documents  were 
forgeries,  probably  belonging  to  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  origin  of  these  com- 
munities is  now,  accordingly,  almost  universally 
placed  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  attributed  to  a 
priest  of  Li6ge,  Lambert  le  B^gue  (q.v.). 

The  scarcity  of  information  about  the  earliest 
period  has  caused  the  significance  of  the  move- 
ment to  be  underestimated  or  misconceived.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  career  of  Lambert  has  many 
points  of  affinity  with  those  <A  his  younger  con- 
temporaries Peter  Waldo  and  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Like  them,  he  renounced  his  property,  to  endow 
with  it  the  hospital  of  St.  Christopher  at  Li^ge 
and  the  new  convent  of  Beguines  there.  He  felt 
his  special  mission  to  be  the  preaching  of  repentance, 
which  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  when  he  attacked  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  but  had  an  enduring  influence  especially 
on  Uie  women  of  Li6ge.    By  1210  there  is  con- 
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temporary  testimony  to  the  existence  there  of 
"  whole  troops  of  holy  maidens  ";  the  ascetic  spirit 
took  hold  also  of  the  married  women, 
a.  The  Early  who  frequently  made  vows  of  conti- 
Communi-  nence.  Religious  excitement  did  not 
ties.  fail  to  produce  pathological  phenom- 
ena; stories  are  told  of  visions,  proph- 
ecies, convulsions,  incessant  tears,  loss  of  speech, 
and  the  like.  Probably  between  1170  and  1180 
some  of  Lambert's  followers,  to  whom  his  opponents 
gave  the  name  of  Beguines  in  mockery,  had  formed 
a  sort  of  conventual  association  on  a  suburban 
estate  belonging  to  him.  By  the  analogy  of  the 
later  Beguinages,  they  probably  inhabited  a  num- 
ber of  small  houses  grouped  about  the  church  and 
hospital  of  St.  Christopher,  and  shut  off  by  a  wall 
from  the  outer  world.  The  first  inmates  were 
mostly  women  of  position,  who  renounced  their 
property  and  supported  themselves  by  their  own 
labors. 

The  religious  impulse  given  by  Lambert  contin- 
ued active  after  his  death  (probably  1187),  and 
familiarized  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  with 
the  idea  of  ascetic  following  of  Christ  long  before 
the  advent  of  the  mendicant  orders.  Throughout 
the  next  century,  the  need  of  founding  similar  in- 
stitutions for  the  large  numbers  of 
3.  Extension  Beguines  was  felt,  first  in  Flanders 
during  the  and  then  in  the  neighboring  French 
Twelfth  and  German  districts.  In  France  St. 
Century.  Louis  showed  them  special  favor,  and 
erected  a  large  Beguinage  in  Paris, 
modeled  after  the  Flemish,  in  1264;  others  sprang 
up,  large  or  small,  in  all  parts  of  France  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  system  in  the  other  Latin  countries  was 
probably  considerable,  but  exact  data  are  wanting. 
In  Germany  only  a  few  towns  on  the  lower  Rhine, 
such  as  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Wesel,  had  Beguinages 
in  the  strict  sense.  Here  the  usual  rule  was  for 
women  who  wished  to  renounce  the  world  at  first 
to  live  separately  in  their  own  houses  or  in  solitary 
places;  as  time  went  on,  they  came  together  in 
larger  or  smaller  houses  put  at  their  disposal  by 
pious  gifts,  and  formed  communities  of  a  monastic 
type.  The  growth  of  these  convents  was  remark- 
able, and  continued  from  the  first  third  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth, 
by  which  time  the  majority  of  German  towns  had 
their  convents  of  Beguines.  The  statutes  varied 
much  in  the  different  houses;  the  number  of  inmates 
was  between  ten  and  twenty  on  an  average.  There 
was  no  uniform  dress,  but  most  of  the  members  wore 
hoods  and  scapulars  resembling  a  religious  habit. 
Sometimes  those  who  had  property  retained  full 
control  of  it;  in  other  cases  a  portion  fell  to  the 
convent  when  they  died  or  left.  Celibacy  was  re- 
quired as  long  as  they  stayed,  but  they  were  always 
free  to  leave  and  marry. 

The  name  of  "  voluntary  poor,"  which  many 
convents  bore,  and  the  regulations  of  such  houses, 
show  the  continuance  of  Lambert's  influence  in 
favor  of  desertion  of  the  worid  and  penitential  as- 
ceticism; but  the  Franciscan  ideas,  very  similar  in 
their  tendency,  which  were  widely  spread  not  long 
after,  foimd  here  a  fruitful  soil.    As  early  as  the 


thirteenth  century  a  large  proportion  of  the  Beg- 
hards  or  Beguines  of  France,  Germany,  and  north- 
em  Italy  were  under  the  direction  of  Franciscans 
or  Dominicans,  and  so  closely  related 
4,  Relation  with  the  penitential  confraternities 
to  the  Men-  attached  to  both  these  orders  that  the 
dicant  Or-  members  of  these  (tertiaries)  were 
ders.  oonmionly  known  in  the  Latin  coun- 
tries as  beguini  and  beguina — a  fact 
wluch  has  caused  much  confusion  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  real  Beguines.  The  disapproval 
of  these  latter  by  the  papal  authorities  brought 
about,  when  it  came,  a  still  closer  identification 
with  the  tertiaries;  many  joined  these  for  pro- 
tection, and  in  the  fifteenth  century  numerous 
Beguinages  were  transferred  to  the  Augustinian 
order.  While  the  original  Beguines  abstained  from 
begging,  it  became  more  common  among  them  in 
France  and  Germany  by  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  As  in  the  Latin  countries  the  Beg- 
uines are  found  among  the  extreme  defenders  of 
the  Franciscan  ideal  of  poverty,  so  we  find  fre- 
quently among  those  of  Germany  the  belief  that 
their  strict  poverty  designated  them  as  the  true 
followers  of  Christ.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
they  were  apt  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
teaching  of  the  clergy  and  listen  rather  to  the  ex- 
citing exhortations  of  their  "  mistresses "  or  of 
wandering  preachers  in  sympathy  with  their  be- 
liefs. They  developed  a  system  of  extreme  cor- 
poral austerity,  and  lost  themselves  in  mystic 
speculations  which  increased  their  tendency  to  see 
visions  and  to  condenm  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace;  even  the  moral  law  seems  at  times  to  have 
been  regarded  as  not  binding  upon  them.  The 
impulse  of  apocalyptic  enthusiasm,  given  by  Joa- 
chhn  of  Fiore  (q.v.)  and  spread  by  the  "  spiritual  " 
Franciscans  among  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  quietis- 
tic  mysticism  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
(q.v.),  found  an  entrance  into  their  houses  before 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Early  in  the 
next  century,  the  influx  of  women  of  high  social 
position  declined  more  and  more,  and  the  new 
foundations  took  on  more  of  the  modem  character 
of  benevolent  institutions.  By  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  in  Germany  at  least,  they  had 
almost  completely  lost  their  first  religious  fervor 
and  had  forfeited  much  of  the  popular  respect  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed. 

As  to  the  Beghards  or  male  conmiimities,  the 
question  whether  the  first  associations  known  by 
this  name  can  be  directly  connected  with  Lambert 
le  Bdgue,  or  sprang  up  after  his  death  in  imitation 
of  the  Flemish  Beguinages,  can  not  be  decided  with 
our  present  knowledge.    They  are  first  met  with 
in  Louvain  (c.  1220)  and  Antwerp  (1228).     The 
names  beguin  and  begard  (Flemish  usually  bogard; 
Middle  High  German  begehart  and  biegger)  were  given 
in  mockery  and  are  of  Walloon  origin;  other  names 
are  Lollards  (probably  from  the  Mid- 
5.  The       die    Dutch    IdUerif   to    murmur;    see 
Male  Com-    Lollards),    "voluntary    poor,*'   boni 
munities.     7>um,  boni  valetif  etc.    In  the  course 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies they  spread  throughout  Germany,  into  Po- 
land and  the  Alpine  districts,  and  even  into  the 
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Latin  countries;  but  their  numbers  were  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Beguines.  As  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  a  number  of  their  houses, 
too,  connected  themselves  with  the  tertiaries  of 
the  two  great  mendicant  orders.  Like  the  Beg- 
uines, many  of  them  were  partizans  of  the  views  of 
the  "  spiritual  "  Franciscans  and  Fraticelli.  They 
practised  begging  ostentatiously,  frequently  had  no 
fi:ced  abode,  and  wandered  about  in  small  groups, 
begging  and  winning  adherents  for  their  cause. 
They  did  not  abandon  this  mode  of  life  even  after 
papal  prohibitions  were  directed  against  them,  but 
strengthened  themselves  by  the  adhesion  of  sym- 
pathizers who  were  expelled  from  the  convents, 
and  remained  in  close  relations  with  the  Beguines, 
by  whom  they  were  regarded  as  martyrs  to  the 
Franciscan  ideal  of  poverty  and  channels  of  mys- 
tical revelations.  In  the  Netherlands  the  fifteenth- 
century  Beghards  appear  for  the  most  part  as  reg- 
ular Franciscan  tertiaries,  organized  from  1443  as 
a  separate  Congregatio  Zepperensis  beghardorum 
tertia  rtgula  S.  Francisci,  with  the  convent  of  Zep- 
peren,  near  Hasselt,  as  their  mother  house.  In- 
ternal dissensions  later  split  them  into  two  branches. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  united  with 
the  Lombard  congregation  of  regular  tertiaries, 
and  did  not  survive  the  Revolution.  The  internal 
organization  of  their  houses  corresponded  generally 
to  that  of  the  Beguines.  The  earliest  Dutch  Beg- 
hards were  mostly  weavers,  who  continued  to  fol- 
low their  trade;  later  they  frequently  copied  and 
sold  manuscripts.  The  German  Beghards  followed 
a  variety  of  occupations;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  begging  was  their  main  source  of 
revenue.  A  special  inner  group  was  that  of  the 
"  Voluntary  Poor  "  (also  called  Poor  Brothers,  Cel- 
lites,  Alexians;  in  the  Netherlands  Lollards,  Mate- 
manSf  CeUebroeden;  see  Alexians),  who  required 
the  entire  abandonment  of  property  by  their  mem- 
bers and  bound  them  by  permanent  vows.  Their 
strict  organization,  their  enthusiasm  for  poverty, 
their  zealous  devotion  to  charitable  duties,  all  point 
to  a  tradition  reaching  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Beghard  system.  They  are  further  contrasted  with 
the  ordinary  Beghards  by  the  fact  that  they  held 
aloof  for  the  most  part  from  the  Franciscan  afiilia- 
tions  which  have  been  seen  to  be  so  common.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  they  associated  themselves 
with  the  Augustinians.  Public  opinion,  by  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  even  more  unfavorable  to 
the  Beghards  than  to  the  Beguines;  popular  sat- 
irista  and  preachers  alike  speak  of  them  as  hypocrit- 
ical beggars  with  a  tendency  to  deceit  and  immo- 
rality; and  the  Reformation  swept  away  the  last 
remnants  of  them,  in  Germany  at  least. 

The  persecution  of  Beghards  and  Beguines  as  a 
heretical  sect  began  in  the  second  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  probably  as  a  consequence  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  "  spiritual "  Franciscans  (see  Francis, 
Saint,  op  Aasisi,  and  the  Franciscan  Order).  By 
1300  the  name  beguinits  was  commonly  used  in  the 
Latin  countries  as  the  accepted  designation  for  the 
heretical  "  spiritual "  party  and  Fraticelli,  which 
naturally  prejudiced  the  general  opinion  of  the  ortho- 
dox convents  of  Beghards  and  Beguines.  Still  more 
damaging  was  the  fact  that  the  German  bishops, 


about  the  same  time,  assumed  that  the  panthe- 
istic heresy  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.v.) 
found  its  chief  support  in  their  houses.     Though, 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  probably 

6.  Persecu-  true  only  of  a  small  section,  the  name 

tion  as      of  Beghards  was  commonly  adopted 

Heretics,    in  Germany  for  the  adherents  of  that 

heresy.  During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  belief  spread  that  in  some  convents  of 
Beghards  and  Beguines  there  existed  an  inner  circle 
of  "  the  perfect  "  who  were  alien  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  morality,  to 
which  the  younger  members  were  admitted  only 
after  years  of  probation.  Whether  or  not  these 
accusations  were  true,  which  it  is  now  next  to  im- 
possible to  determine,  the  bitter  hostility  shown 
against  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  probably  finds 
its  simplest  explanation  in  the  conflicts  which  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  between  the 
episcopate  and  the  secular  clergy,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  mendicant  orders,  especially  the  Francis- 
cans, on  the  other,  since  these  latter  gained  their 
lay  following  largely  through  the  numerous  houses 
of  Beghards  and  Beguines.  Several  German  pro- 
vincial councils  (Cologne  1306,  Mainz  1310,  Treves 
1310)  passed  strong  measures  against  them,  and 
the  Council  of  Vienne  (1311)  struck  at  them  even 
harder,  undertaking  to  suppress  them  entirely  on 
the  charge  of  spreading  heretical  doctrines  under  a 
cloak  of  piety.  The  execution  of  these  decrees  of 
suppression,  which  took  place  under  John  XXII, 
caused  great  confusion  in  the  Church  of  Germany, 
the  mendicants  and  sometimes  the  magistrates  at- 
tempting to  defend  the  Beguines.  Since  their  total 
suppression  appeared  impracticable,  John  XXII 
compromised  by  making  a  distinction  and  granting 
toleration  to  the  orthodox  Beguines.  Persecution 
did  not,  however,  cease;  and  with  the  powerful 
support  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV,  it  was  taken 
up  once  more  by  Urban  V  and  Gregory  XI.  With- 
out regard  to  the  varying  senses  of  the  names,  all 
Beghards  and  Beguines  alike  were  condemned  as 
heretics,  excommunicated,  and  outlawed.  Their 
property  was  to  serve  for  pious  purposes,  for  the 
support  of  the  inquisitors,  or  for  repairing  city 
walls  and  roads.  Between  1366  and  1378  remorse- 
less persecution  raged  against  them  throughout 
Germany;  but  even  then  they  found  advocates, 
especially  among  the  secular  magistrates,  and  Greg- 
ory XI  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  repeat  the 
distinction  between  orthodox  and  heretical  Beg- 
uines and  Beghards,  and  to  tolerate  the  former. 
About  1400  another  storm  broke  out,  aroused  by 
the  attacks  which  the  clergy  of  Basel,  especially 
the  Dominican  Johannes  Millberg  made  upon  the 
Beguines  of  that  city.  By  1410  the  Beguines  in  the 
dioceses  of  0)nstance,  Basel,  and  Strasburg  were 
driven  from  their  convents.  At  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Constance  (1414-18),  which  showed 
itself  well  disposed  toward  them,  they  won  a  vic- 
tory of  some  importance  when  they  secured  the 
condemnation  as  heretical  of  a  treatise  directed 
both  against  them  and  against  the  Brethren  of  the 
Ck)mmon  Life  by  the  Dominican  Matthaeus  Grabo. 
Attacks  were  still  made  upon  them,  none  the  less, 
and  that  a  general  feeling  inspired  such  attacks  is 
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shown  by  the  fact  that  the  name  "  Bcghard  "  con- 
tinued through  the  fifteenth  century  to  be  appUed 
to  the  most  various  heretics,  until  it  adhered  per- 
manently to  the  Bohemian  Brethren  or  Picards. 

In  what  is  now  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  ex- 
ample of  Lambert's  first  followers  was  widely  fol- 
lowed, as  has  been  seen;  here  the  Beguines  flour- 
ished most,  and  here  they  have  maintained  their 
existence  to  the  present  day.     A  long  series  of 

accounts  of  mystical  visions,  hysterico- 

7.  Surviving  ecstatic     phenomena,     and     extreme 

Beguinages  austerities    shows    that    the    strong 

in  the      religious    impulse    of    the    beginning 

Netherlands,  remained    operative    until    after    the 

Reformation.  Heretical  mysticism 
was  not  without  its  adherents:  in  1310  Margareta 
Porete,  a  Beguine  of  Hainault  and  the  author  of  a 
book  of  apparently  pantheistic  libertinism,  was 
executed  in  Paris,  and  the  mystic  Hadewich  Blom- 
maerdine  (q.v.)  of  Brussels  (d.  1336)  found  adherents 
among  the  Beguines  of  Brabant  and  Zeeland. 
The  bishops  and  princes,  however,  protected  the 
conununities  in  times  of  persecution.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  contemplative  life  was  largely 
given  up  in  favor  of  diligent  work  for  the  sick  and 
poor,  and  later  for  the  education  of  girls.  The 
French  Revolution  deprived  these  institutions  of 
their  religious  character,  which  they  regained  in 
1814.  At  present  there  are  fifteen  Beguinages  in 
Belgium,  only  two  of  which  are  of  any  size,  both  at 
Ghent,  numbering  869  inmates  in  1896.  The 
larger  one,  transferred  in  1874  to  St.  Amandsberg 
just  outside  the  city,  is  a  complete  model  of  a  small 
town,  with  walls,  gates,  streets,  and  gardens.  The 
total  number  of  Beguines  in  Belgium  was  1,790 
in  1825,  1,480  in  1866,  and  about  1,230  in  1896. 
In  Holland  two  houses  have  survived,  one  at  Am- 
iterdam  with  thirteen  inmates  and  one  at  Breda 
with  forty-six.  (Herman  Haupt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  Hallmann,  Die  OeschichU  de*  UvprungB 
dtr  belguchtn  Beohinen,  Berlin,  1843  (perhaps  the  best 
book  on  the  subject);  J.  L.  von  Mosheim,  De  BeghardU 
et  Be0uinahu9t  Leipsic,  1790;  F.  Yon  Biedenfeld,  Ur- 
•pruno  •  •  •  MikmilicKer  MUncha'  und  Klosterfnaten-Orden, 
Weimar,  1837;  G.  Uhlhom.  Die  chriatliche  LiebeMthdtig- 
UUimMittekUier,  Stuttgart.  1884;  H.  Haupt,  BeitrAge  tur 
Oe$ehicht€  der  SekU  van  freiem  Oeiste  und  dee  Begharden- 
tume.  In  Zeiteehrift  fitr  Kirehengeechichte,  vii  (1884),  503 
aqq.;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hietory  of  the  Inquieition,  ii,  350-517, 
Philadelphia,  1888;  P.  Fr^d^ritxi,  Lee  Documenle  de  Olasgoto 
eeneemani  Lambert  de  Bhgue,  in  BtiUetine  de  Vacadimie  de 
BOgique,  third  aeries,  xxix  (1895),  148-165,  990-1006; 
Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen^  i,  501,  ii,  422-425; 
A.  Neander,  Chrietian  Church,  iv,  passim,  y,  passim; 
W.  Moeller,  Chrietian  Church,  ii,  475-478. 

BEGHf,  b6''gah^  LOUIS  NAZAmE:  Roman 
Datholic  archbishop  of  Quebec;  b.  at  L^vis,  Quebec, 
Jan.  10,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary 
of  Quebec  (1857-62)  and  Laval  University  (B.A., 
1863).  He  then  began  the  study  of  theology  at 
the  Grand  Seminary  of  Quebec,  but  was  chosen 
to  fill  a  chair  in  the  newly  established  faculty  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Laval,  and  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  study.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1865,  and  returned  to  Quebec  in 
1868,  where  he  taught  dogmatic  theology  and 
^cclesiastical  history  at  Laval  University  until 
1884,  in  addition  to  being  prefect  of  the    Little 


Seminary  and  having  charge  of  the  pupils  of  the 
University  during  the  last  few  years  of  this  period* 
In  1884  he  accompanied  the  archbishop  of  Quebec 
to  Rome  to  defend  the  rights  of  Laval  University, 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Normal  School,  remaining  there  until  1888.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chi- 
coutimi,  and  tliree  years  later  was  appointed 
coadjutor,  with  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Gyrene, 
to  Gardinal  Taschereau.  On  the  death  of  the 
Gardinal  in  1898,  he  became  archbishop  of  Quebec. 
He  has  written  La  PrimauU  et  VinfaiUibiliU  des 
8ouverains  parUifea  (Quebec,  1873);  La  SainU 
icriture  et  la  rtgle  de  la  foi  (1874;  English  trans- 
lation by  G.  M.  Ward,  London,  1875);  Le  CuUe 
caiholique  (1875);  Aide-mdmoire,  ou  chronologie 
de  Vhistoire  du  Canada  (1886);  and  CaUchisme  de 
cantroverae  (1902). 

BEHAISM:  A  development  of  Babism  (q.v.). 
The  Bab  had  taught  that  the  greatest  and  last  of 
all  manifestations  of  divinity  was  to  appear  and, 
through  his  teachings,  wipe  out  all  distinctions  of 
sects.  In  1862,  twelve  years  after  the  Bab's  exe- 
cution, Beha  Ullah,  a  high-bom  Persian  and  Babite 
leader,  claimed  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  this  teaching. 
He  was  imprisoned  and  exiled  and  died  in  Acre, 
Syria,  in  1892.  His  son,  Abdul  Beha  Abbas,  then 
became  the  leader  and  "  Center  of  the  Covenant." 
From  his  residence  in  Acre,  where  he  lives  under 
government  surveillance,  a  far-reaching  propaganda 
has  gone  forth  and  pilgrims  find  their  way  thither 
even  from  distant  America. 

Behaist  missionaries  are  not  allowed  to  accept 
money,  though  they  may  be  entertained  by  con- 
verts or  others  interested.  Their  message  consists 
in  a  recital  of  the  history  of  their  religion  and  the 
lives  of  the  Bab  and  Beha  Ullah.  The  Old  and 
New  Testament  prophecies  and  the  sacred  books  of 
ethnic  religions  are  studied  in  the  belief  that  they 
establish  the  Behaist  doctrines.  Their  sacred  wri- 
tings are  the  works  of  Beha  Ullah,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Book  of  Ighan.  They  are  mostly 
short  sentences  called  "  communes,"  consisting  of 
prayers  or  truths  for  the  guidance  of  life.  The 
explanation  of  the  Book  of  Ighan  and  the  "  Hidden 
Words  "  in  Arabic  and  Persian  is  a  part  of  the 
regular  preaching.  The  beauty  of  service  to  the 
poor  and  suffering  is  a  cardinal  precept.  Sim- 
plicity in  food  and  dress  is  another,  and  herein 
Abdul  Beha  is  an  example  to  his  followers.  Polyg- 
amy is  not  allowed  and  all  goods  are  held  in  com- 
mon. It  is  believed  that  God  has  manifested  him- 
self at  different  times  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  race,  the  chief  manifestations  having  been 
three  in  number;  viz.,  Jesus — ^whose  life  and  teach- 
ings are  commended, — the  Bab,  and  Beha  Ullah, 
who  is  the  greatest  and  last;  after  him  there  will  be 
no  other  manifestation,  and  whosoever  does  not 
believe  on  him  after  having  heard  his  words  will 
not  have  another  chance  to  enter  the  kingdom. 
Certain  feasts  are  observed  commemorating  events 
in  the  life  of  Beha  Ullah,  and  one  which  was  in- 
stituted by  the  Bab  consists  in  a  simple  repast 
such  as  fruits,  nuts,  and  cool  water,  held  at  the 
home  of  a  beUever  every  nineteen  days;    a  vacant 
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Bent  IS  left  at  the  head  of  the  table  for  the  absent 
master,  and  pflB«5iige»  from  the  '*  Hidden  Words  " 
are  read  aa  the  lood  Ib  poAsed. 

Bebaist  congregations  are  known  as  ^^  asaenablies/ ' 
The  firat  in  America  was  established  in  Chicago  by 
a  Syrian,  Ibrahim  ICheirallah,  in  1S94,  There  are 
now  thirty-five  in  America,  each  independent  of 
the  others  and  owning  no  authority  but  that  of 
Abdul  fi^ha.  It  is  clalnrted  tlmt  the  mission  of 
Behaiam  is  to  unify  the  world  and  bring  all  relr^ona 
into  Dne>  Mjjioahet  B.  Pkexb, 

BiBUoosAFflrr:  Consult  thelitflratura  stTea  uader  BiLBisu; 
E.  D,  Kos9,  B4ibiMn.t  in  GmU  RtiiawnM  of  Hit  Werid,  Loti- 
clotL*  1901 ;  Uirtm  Humliii  Ali^  Li  Litre  de  Li  rertitude  ^  ,  . 
iraduU  .  .  .  par  it.  Dreijju^^  Fiwia,  1904:  Le  B^mn  arabe^ 
ietirte  taxri  du  Babrjamc^  traiuit  by  A^  NIcoJils,  P»riB,  1905, 
BetiA.  Ullali,  Let  PricepU*  du  BihainnM:  Um  omemenU — - 
lev  pur^i€*  du  p^tadit,  liM  ^j^endmrt,  Utrn^kUion^,  tmnoL 
by  n.  Dreyfus  &ad  U.  Chiraxi,  Paris,  1006. 

BEHHEN,  JACOB.     See  Boehme, 

BEIMEL,  JOKK  COHKAD.  See  Communism, 
II,  5;  DtrPTKEBS,  I,  2. 

BEISSEL,  STEI^Aff;  German  J^uitj  b.  at 
Aachen  Apr.  21,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Bonn  and  Mcinster  and  at  the  semi- 
nary at  Cologne.  He  was  ordained  to  the  pricat^ 
hood  in  1871  and  lived  two  years  in  FrancCj  three 
in  Kngland,  fifteen  in  Ilodand^  and  four  in  Luxem- 
burg^, passii^g  tht^  remainder  of  his  time  at  Aachen 
and  Cologne.  He  has  written  BaugeschicJite  der 
Kirthe  des  heiligen  Viklor  nt  Xanien  (Freihurg^ 
1S$3);  Geldwert  und  Arbeitshhn  im  MiMalter 
(1884);  Verehnmg  der  Heiligen  in  DeuUchland  bis 
rum  Beginn  d^  dreizehnitn  Jahrhundetis  (1885); 
Bild^  der  Handschrifl  des  Kaisers  Oito  im  Afun$ter 
2U  Aachen  (Aachen,  1886);  Geschichte  der  Au^tat- 
tu.n0  der  Kirche  dea  heiiigen  VikUtr  zu  Xanien  (Frei- 
burg, 18S7);  Gachichte  der  trierschen  Kirch&t  und 
ihrer  Hdiquien  (2  parts ^  Treves,  1889);  Evange- 
liet^fueh  de»  heUigen  Bernward  von  Hildesheim 
(Hildeaheim,  1891);  Verehrung  der  HeUigen  und 
ihrer  ReOquien  in  DeuischlaTid  wdhrend  der  eweiten 
HulfU  des  MUieifdlerM  (Freiburg.  1893);  Vaiikani- 
9che  Minialuren  (1893);  Der  heitige  Bernward 
von  Hildeeheim  aU  KunsUer  (Hildesheim,  1895); 
Fra  Gitminni  Angelico  da  Fie^ote,  sein  Leben  und 
meme  Werke  (Freiburg,  1895);  Die  Verehrung 
Un»erer  Lieben  Frau  in  Deulaehiand  v^^hrend  dot 
MitUloUerM  (1895);  BiMer  ajis  der  Gc^chichte  der 
iikekriMiichen  KunM  und  Liturgie  in  Italian  (1899); 
Dbm  L^^en  J&iu  Chrisli,  gtischildert  auf  den  Flugeln 
d£9  Hoehaliara  eu  Katkar  (in  collabo ration  with 
J.  Joest,  Gladbach,  1900);  Doe  Bvangdienbueh 
Heinrid^  111  und  die  Dome  zu  Goitlar  in  der  BMio^ 
ihek  zu  Up9Qla  (DQsaeldorf,  1900);  Die  Aaehen- 
fohri  (1902);  Betrachtungspunkie  fur  alle  Tage.  dee 
Kift^imjahru  (10  vols.,  1904-05);  and  Geechichle  der 
Evangdienbiicher  in  der  erstmt  Hdljie  des  Mittel- 
oUert  (Freiburg,  1906);  in  addition  to  two  vol- 
UmeH  of  the  Zur  Kenntnis  und  Wiirdigung  der 
miii^alt&-lichen  Altdre  Deut^hlandg  (Frankfort, 
1S95^1905)  begun  by  E.  F.  A.  MeiiKenberger. 


'  rtnqoejU  for  litent.tlT«  nuy  be  uldreued  to  Mr.  John 


BEEXER^  BALTHASARt  Dutch  precursor  of 
ratiotjaliam;  b.  at  Metslawier  (4  m.  n*e.  of  Dok- 
kum)  Mar  30.  1634;  d.  in  Friesland  June  U,  1698, 
He  studied  at  Groningen  under  J.  Alting  and  in 
Fran&kerj  where  he  was  rector  of  the  Latin  Bchooly 
was  made  doctor  of  theology,  and  preacher  iti  1666. 
Being  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  the  Cartesiati 
pliilottophy,  he  pubhshed  at  Wesel  in  1668  an 
Admonilio  sincera  et  Candida  de  philosophm  Car- 
tesianut  and  gave  greater  offenee  by  hie  catechisms 
in  1668  and  1C70.  He  was  accused  of  Sociniamsnij 
although  Alting  and  other  theologians  pronounced 
him  to  he  orthodox.  After  many  controversies, 
he  aecepted  a  call  as  preacher  to  Wccap,  and,  in 
1679,  to  Amsterdam.  Tlie  ai>pearance  of  a  large 
comet  in  1680  induced  him  to  iKsue  a  work  against 
popular  superstition,  which  stirred  up  n^ore  com- 
motion; and,  in  1691,  in  De  bdaverde  Wcreld, 
pubhshed  at  Leeuwarden,  he  denied  the  existence 
of  sorcery,  magic,  possessions  by  the  de^^^  and  of 
the  devil  himself.  The  consistory  of  Amsterdam 
instituted  a  format  process  against  him,  and  he  waa 
I  deposed  July  30,  1C92.  He  went  to  Friesland, 
where  he  edited  the  last  two  books  of  hia  work. 

H.  C-  ROGOEf, 

DiflT^tooHA^aT;  A  complete  Iwt  of  Beldcer's  wrttiaifs  nnd 
of  the  opposing  works  called  out  14  given  ta  A.  vaq  dot 
Linden,  B.  B€kker.  Biblw^raphie^  The  Hague,  1869.  For 
hb  life  cobfliilt  J.  G.  WaJch,  EiTdritung  in  die  Rftiffion»»tr^ 
tiffkeiten  au99erhalb  der  iutherischin  Kirehi.  voL  iii,  part  3, 
490  ftqq..  Jena,  1734;  M.  SchwaaeTt  BeUrag  iitr  Gt§ehi£ht4 
der  Intitierant,  oder  LAen,  .  .  .  B.  Bskkert^  mil  eintr  VoT' 
red€  Seml^t,  Leipaic.  1780;  J.  M.  Schrdokh,  Kirchtttgc^ 
ichuhtg  0eit  der  Riftmnatinn,  viii,  713-722,  ib.  1808;  D. 
Lorgioo.  B.  Bekkrr  in  Franeker,  The  HfiLgue<    1848^  ]4em, 

B.  Bekkerin  AfMtfrdam,  2  voK,  Groningeti,  1S60;  W,  P. 

C.  Knuttel.  BaithoMtir  Btkker,  The  ilague,  1906. 

BEKXOS,  J0HAIT3TES*  See  Johannes  (John) 
Bekkos. 

BEL;  A  great  Babylonian  god,  whose  name, 
hke  the  equivalent  Hebrew  Ba^alj  originally  and 
aU  through  the  history  of  the  language  was  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  *'  lord  "  or  '^  owner  "  (see  B.tAi,). 
The  usage  of  the  two  words  as  names  of  deities 
also  ran  through  parallel  courea*?;  for  Bel  at  one 
time  in  Babylonia  was  a  local  deity  like  each  of  the 
Baals  of  the  Canaan ites.  He  was  the  patron 
deity  of  the  city  of  Nippur  in  central  Babylonia 
(the  modem  Nuffar),  where  his  temple,  of  great 
antiquity,  has  been  unearthed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania expedition.  The  reason  why  there  were  not 
many  Bels  In  Babylonia  was  that  political  union 
on  a  large  scale  was  very  early  effected  in  that 
country,  white  it  was  always  impossible  among  the 
Canaanitea;  and  Nippur  wa*!  the  center  of  aQ 
extensive  community  in  very  remote  times. 

When,  under  priestly  influence,  Babylonian  the- 
ology was  systematized,  to  this  great  god  Bel  was 
assigned  sovereignty  of  the  earth,  w^hile  Anu  ruled 
in  the  Wghest  heaven,  and  Ea  over  the  deep.  Thene 
formed  the  chief  trinity  with  primary  and  uni- 
veroal  dominion. 

But  it  is  not  the  Bel  of  Nippur  whoae  name  ai>- 
pears  in  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha.  On  account  of 
the  rise  and  supremacy  of  the  city  of  Babylon  under 
Hammurabi  (2250  B.C.),  Marduk  (Merodaeh),  the 
god  of  that  city,  was  invested  with  the  prerogatives 
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and  even  with  the  name  of  Bel,  bo  that  in  the  com- 
paratively modem  Old  Testament  times  "Bel" 
stands  for  "  Mcrodach  "  and  for  him  only  (so  in  Isa. 
xlvi,  1;  Jer.  li,  44;  in  Jer.  I,  2  both  names  occur 
together,  meaning  practically  "  Bel-Merodach  ")• 

The  Babylonian  Bel  was  not  only  adopted  by  the 
Assyrians  as  one  of  their  chief  gods  (of  course  lower 
than  Asshur),  but  like  Ishtar  (see  Ashtoreth), 
Sin,  and  Nebo,  he  seems  to  have  obtained  wor- 
shipers in  the  West-land.  Such,  at  least,  is  an 
inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  proper 
names  Bildad  ("Bel  loves"),  Ashbel  ("man  of 
Bel "),  and  Balaam.  Moreover, "  Bel "  is  found  as  an 
element  in  several  Phenician  and  Palmyrene  names. 
See  Babylonia,  VII.  J.  F.  McCukdy. 

Bibliography:  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Rdioionof  the  AncierU  Baby- 
lonianM,  London,  1887;  idem,  Retigion  of  Ancient  Egypt 
and  BtAyionia,  Edinburgh,  1002;  M.  Jastrow,  Religion  of 
Babylonia^  Boston,  1808;  idem,  in  DB,  extra  vol.,  pp. 
538-530,  545:  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  354-358. 

BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON.  See  Apocrypha,  A, 
IV,  3. 

BELGIC  CONFESSION:  A  statement  of  belief 
written  in  French  in  1561  by  Guy  de  Br^  (q.v.) 
aided  by  H.  Saravia  (professor  of  theology  in 
Leyden,  afterward  in  Cambridge,  where  he  died 
1618),  H.  Modetus  (for  some  time  chaplain  of 
William  of  Orange),  and  G.  Wingen.  It  was 
revised  by  Francis  Junius  of  Bourges  (1545-1602), 
a  student  of  Calvin,  pastor  of  a  Walloon  congre- 
gation at  Antwerp,  and  afterward  professor  of 
theology  at  Leyden,  who  abridged  the  sixteenth 
article  and  sent  a  copy  to  Geneva  and  other 
churches  for  approval.  It  was  probably  printed 
in  1562,  or  at  all  events  in  1566,  and  afterward 
translated  into  Dutch,  German,  and  Latin.  It 
was  presented  to  Philip  II  in  1562,  with  the  vain 
hope  of  securing  toleration.  It  was  formally 
adopted  by  synods  at  Antwerp  (1566),  Wesel 
(1568),  Emden  (1571),  Dort  (1574),  Middleburg 
(1581),  and  again  by  the  great  Synod  of  Dort,  AprQ 
29,  1619.  Inasmuch  as  the  Arminians  had  de- 
manded partial  changes,  and  the  text  had  become 
corrupt,  the  Synod  of  Dort  submitted  the  French, 
Latin,  and  Dutch  texts  to  a  careful  revision.  Since 
that  time  the  Belgic  O)nfession,  together  with  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  has  been  the  recognized 
symbol  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America. 

The  O)nfe88ion  contains  thirty-6even  articles, 
and  follows  the  order  of  the  Gallican  Confession, 
but  is  less  polemical,  full,  and  elaborate,  especially 
on  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Church,  and 
the  Sacraments.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
symbolical  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  system 
of  doctrine,  with  the  exception  of  the  Westminster 
O)nfes8ion. 

The  French  text  must  be  considered  as  the 
original.  Of  the  first  edition  of  1561  or  1562  no 
copies  are  known.  The  Synod  of  Antwerp,  in 
S^tember,  1580,  ordered  a  precise  parchment 
copy  of  the  revised  text  of  Junius  to  be  made  for 
its  archives,  which  copy  had  to  be  signed  by  every 


new  minister.  This  manuscript  has  aXw&ys  been 
regarded  in  the  Belgic  churches  as  the  authentic 
document.  The  first  Latin  translation  was  made 
from  Junius's  text  by  Beza,  or  under  his  direction, 
for  the  Harmonia  Confeasionum  (Geneva,  1581). 
The  same  passed  into  the  first  edition  of  the  Corpus 
et  Syntagma  Confessionum  (Geneva,  1612).  A 
second  liitin  translation  was  prepared  by  Festua 
Hommius  for  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618,  reprised  and 
approved  1619;  and  from  it  was  made  the  English 
translation  in  use  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
in  America.  It  appeared  in  Greek  1623,  1653,  and 
1660,  at  Utrecht. 

Biblioorapht:  An  excellent  desoiption  and  short  histonr 
is  given  by  Schaff  in  Creeds,  u  502-508,  with  the  text  in 
iii,  383-436,  where  the  literature  is  given. 

BELGIUM :  A  kingdom  of  northwestern  Europe; 
area,  11,373  square  miles;  population,  6,800,000. 
After  a  revolt  from  Holland  in  1830,  Belgium  was 
recognized  with  its  present  boundaries  by  the 
Powers  in  1839,  when  it  was  declared  to  be  neutral 
territory.  The  population  belongs  to  two  nation- 
alities, the  northern  portion,  which  is  the  larger, 
being  Flemish  (Low  German),  and  the  southern 
Walloon  (French);  the  vernacular  of  forty-one 
per  cent,  is  French.  The  boundary  between  these 
two  components  may  be  defined  as  running 
from  Maestricht  west  to  the  French  department 
Nord. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  since 
the  Dutch  Protestants,  who  were  numerous  from 
1815  to  1830  have,  for  the  most  part,  emigrated. 
[The  Protestants  constitute  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.]  The 
Evangelical  confessions  are  represented  in  many 
cities,  however,  by  immigrants  from  Germany  in 
recent  decades,  as  well  as  by  Anglicans  and  Meth- 
odists and  converts  to  Protestantism.  The  most 
niunerous  of  these  Protestant  communions  is  the 
Union  des  iglUea  J^vangiliques  Protestantea  de  la 
Belgiqne,  which  was  founded  in  1839  and  consists 
of  French,  Dutch,  and  German  congregations, 
being  represented  in  Li^,  Verviers,  Seraing, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  La  Bouverie,  Dour, 
Paturages,  Jolimont,  and  Toumai. 
Protestants.  The  permanent  bond  of  the  Union 
is  a  board  of  directors,  chosen  at  the 
annual  synod  of  the  congregations  interested. 
Recognition  by  the  State  as  a  legal  ecclesiastical 
body  assures  state  aid  to  its  clergy,  the  usual  salary 
being  2,220  francs,  although  it  occasionally  runs 
as  high  as  4,000  and  6,000.  An  "evangelization 
committee  "  of  the  Union  cares  for  scattered  mem- 
bers, and  especially  for  the  religious  education 
of  children  by  "evangelists"  where  Protestant 
schools  do  not  exist.  The  Union  has  between 
16,000  and  18,000  members.  The  SocUU  ^van- 
giliqus  or  6gli9e  ChrHienne  Missionnaire  Beige  is 
a  free  church  consisting  of  converts  from  Roman 
Catholicism  or  their  children.  It  is  strongest  in 
the  Walloon  districts  and  has  numerous  places  of 
worship,  united  into  three  districts,  whose  repre- 
sentatives (ConaeiU  Sectionnairea)  meet  four  times 
annually.  Over  these  three  councils,  to  wliich 
each  congregation  sends  a  pastor  and  a  layman. 
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ii  the  synod,  of  which  the  permanent  executive  body 
ia  the  ComiU  Administrateur,  The  clergy  are 
tndned  chiefly  in  Switzerland  and  are  subordinate 
to  the  synod.  This  Church  possesses  few  schools 
of  its  own,  but  in  public  schools  of  one  class  with 
twenty  Protestant  children  and  in  those  of  several 
classes  with  forty  children  it  is  entitled  to  give 
religious  instruction  through  its  own  clergy.  It 
has  now  about  11,000  members.  There  are  Eng- 
lish churches  at  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Brussels,  and 
Ostend,  and  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels  there  are 
Presbyterian  congregations;  in  the  first-named  city 
an  agent  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society 
is  also  active.  The  Dutch  Reformed  and  the 
Swedish  Lutherans  have  small  congregations  in 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  respectively. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Belgiiun  was 
organised  in  1561,  when  the  authority  of  the 
foreign  bishops  was  abrogated,  and  in  1839  the 
system  was  readjusted  to  harmonize  with  the  new 
boimdaries.  The  most  of  the  clergy  receive  their 
training  at  the  episcopal  seminaries  and  a  small 
proportion  at  the  University  of  Lou  vain.  The 
State  has  no  control  over  the  appointment  of 
priests,  who  are  subject  only  to  their  bishops. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  however, 
Roman  receives  from  the  State  an  annual 
Catholic  stipend  of  more  than  4,800,000  francs, 
Chnrch.  although  it  does  not  enjoy  any  eccle- 
siastical prerogative.  Its  influence 
oo  the  life  of  the  people  is  exerted  chiefly  tlirough 
the  monasteries,  of  which  there  are  more  than  220 
for  monks,  with  some  5,000  members,  and  about 
1,500  nunneries,  with  over  27,000  sisters.  The 
members  are  employed  in  large  numbers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  right  being  given  the  communities 
by  the  law  of  1884  to  "  adopt "  private  schools, 
or  schools  conducted  by  the  religious  organizations. 
A  numb^  of  intermediate  schools  are  also  under 
ecclesiastical  control,  as  well  as  the  University  of 
Louvain.  Academic  training  is  also  provided  for 
by  the  state  universities  of  Ghent  and  Li6ge,  and 
by  the  free  university  of  Brussels. 

In  its   hierarchic  organization,  Belgium   consti- 
tutes the  province  of  Mechlin,  and  its  dioceses 
are  divided  according  to  the  political  boundaries 
of  the  country.    The  archdiocese  of  Mechlin  on  the 
Dyle  was  created  by  a  papal  enactment  of  1559, 
which  first  came  into  full  operation  in  1561.     It 
contains  fifty- five  parishes  and  over  600  chapels 
of  ease  in  the  provinces  of  Brabant  and  Antwerp. 
The    suffragan    bishoprics   are    those    of    Bruges, 
Ghent,    Li6ge,    Namur,    and   Toumai    (Doomik). 
Bruges,  foimded  in  1559,  has  forty  parishes  and 
245   chapels  of  ease;  Ghent,   established   in   the 
same  year,   also    has   forty   parishes 
Diocesan    and  310  chapels  of  ease;  Li^ge,  dating 
Organiza-   from  the  fourth  century,  has  an  equal 
tkm.        number  of  parishes  and  570  chapels 
of    ease;  Namur,    created    in     1559 
(1561),  has  the  same  number  of  parishes  and  700 
cliapds  of  ease;  and  Doomik,  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
since  1146,  controls  thirty-three  parishes  and  445 
chapels  of  ease,  its  see  comprising  the  Hennegau, 
with  the  exception  of  five  parishes  belonging  to 
the  French  diocese  of  Cambrai. 
II.--3 


The  Jews  of  Belgium,  who  number  about  5,000, 
are  divided  into  twelve  rabbinical  districts. 

WiLHELM  GOETZ. 

Bxblxoqrapht:  Balan,  Hiatoire  corUemporaine  de  la  BeU 
Oiqu0,  Lyons,  1891;  Archive  Belgea,  revue  critique  d'hie- 
torioffraphie  nationale,  Ltittich,  1800  Bqq.;  La  Belgigue  et 
le  Vatican.  DocumenU  et  trai^aux  Ugielatife,  3  vols.,  Brus- 
sels, 1880-81;  G.  Verspeyen.  Le  Parti  caiholique  beige, 
Ghent,  1893;  J.  Hoyois,  La  Politique  catholique  en  Bel- 
Oique  depuia  181  A,  Louvain,  1805;  O.  Coppin,  L' Union 
aaeerdotale,  aon  hietoire,  eon  eeprit  et  eee  conetiiutiona, 
Namur,  1806;  U.  Berli^re,  Monaetieon  beige,  vol.  i,  Paris, 
1807;  La  Beige  eccUaiaetique  (an  annual). 

BELIAL,  bi'li-dl  ("  worthlessness  ") :  A  word  which 
occurs  once  in  the  New  Testament  (II  Cor.  vi, 
15;  better  reading  Bcliar)  as  the  name  of  Satan, 
hardly  as  that  of  Antichrist;  the  Peshito  has  "  Sa- 
tan." In  the  Old  Testament  beliyya'al  is  not  used 
as  a  designation  of  Satan,  or  of  a  bad  angel;  it  is 
an  appellation,  " worthlessness "or  " wickedness " 
in  an  etliical  sense,  and  is  almost  always  found 
in  connection  with  a  word  denoting  the  person  or 
thing  whose  worthlessness  or  wickedness  is  spoken 
of;  as,  "  man  of  Belial,"  "  son  of  Belial,"  "  daugh- 
ter of  Belial,"  "  thoughts  of  Belial,"  etc.  In  a  few 
instances  heliyya*al  denotes  physical  destruction;  so 
probably  Ps.  xviii,  4  (II  Sam.  xxii,  5),  "  floods  of 
destruction"  (A.  V.  " ungodly  men "  ;  R.  V.  "un- 
godliness"). To  understand  this  passage  to 
refer  to  the  prince  of  hell  is  against  Old  Testa- 
ment usage.  Occasionally  the  adjunct  is  omit- 
ted, as  in  II  Sam.  xxiii,  6;  Job  xxxiv,  18; 
Nahum  i,  15,  where  the  word  means  the  "  bad,"  the 
"  destroyer,"  the  "  wicked."  Although  thus  orig- 
inally not  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellation,  in 
the  later  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  it  passed 
over  into  a  name  for  Satan,  not  as  the  **  worthless," 
but  as  the  "  destroyer."  It  is  so  used  in  II  Cor. 
vi,  15,  where  Paul  asks:  "  What  harmony  is  there 
between  Christ  and  Belial?"  "BeUal  '  stands  for 
'*  Satan  "  also  in  Jewish  epigraplia  and  apocalyptic 
writings,  such  as  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and  the  Jewish  in- 
terpolations in  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  In  the  Syriac, 
beliyya'al  is  translated  by  "  lord  of  the  air,"  as 
though  the  word  were  composed  of  bel  and  the 
Syriac  o'ar  (-Gk.  a^-;  cf.  Eph.  ii,  2). 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Hamburger,  s.v..  in  Real-EncyklopOdie 
far  Bibel  und  Talmud,  vol.  i,  LeipHic,  1801;  W.  Bouaset, 
Der  Anticfuriat,  pp.  8ft-«7,  00-101,  Gottingen,  1806;  T.  K. 
Cheyne.  in  Ezpoaitor,  1805,  pp.  435-430;  F.  Hommel,  in 
Expoaiiory  Titnea,  viii,  472;  EB,  i,  625-627. 

BELLAMY,  JOSEPH:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
New  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Feb.  20,  1719;  d.  at  Bethle- 
hem, Conn.,  Mar.  6,  1790.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale,  1735,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age 
of  eighteen;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Bethlehem  Apr.  2,  1740.  During  the  Great  Awa- 
kening he  preached  with  much  zeal  as  an  itinerating 
evangeUst;  later  he  established  a  divinity  school 
in  his  house,  where  many  prominent  New  England 
clergymen  were  trained,  as  well  as  some  not  in- 
tended for  the  ministry  (among  them  Aaron  Burr). 
He  was  a  disciple  and  personal  friend  of  Jonatliun 
Eklwards,  and  the  most  gifted  preacher  among  hi^' 
followers,  being  thought  by  some  to  be  equal  to 
Whitefield.     In  his  True  Rdigion  Delineated  (Bos- 
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ton,  1750)  he  sets  forth  in  spirited  style  the  plan  of 
salvation  and  of  the  Christian  life  after  the  Ed- 
wardean  conception,  and  he  explicitly  advocates 
the  doctrine  of  a  general  atonement.  In  the  Wis- 
dom of  God  in  the  Permission  of  Sin  (1758)  he  argues 
that,  while  sin  is  a  terrible  evil,  God  permits  it  as  a 
necessary  means  of  the  best  good,  and  the  universe 
is  "  more  holy  and  happy  than  if  sin  and  misery 
had  never  entered."  God  could  have  prevented 
sin  without  violating  free  will.  On  the  whole  his 
work  was  more  general  than  specific,  modifying 
the  prevalent  conceptions  in  the  direction  of  greater 
simplicity  and  reasonableness.  He  sometimes  ap- 
proaches quit«  near  subsequent  forms  of  expres- 
sion. A  collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at 
New  York  (3  vols.,  1811),  and  another  (and  better) 
at  Boston,  with  memoir  by  Tryon  Edwards  (2  vols., 
1850). 

BELLARMINE,  bel"lar-min'. 

In  Louvain  (i  1).    In  Rome.     The  Di»puiatione»  (i  2). 
New  Duties  after  1589.     Controversial  Writings  (i  3). 

Roberto  Francesco  Romolo  Bellarmino,  the  fa- 
mous Roman  Catholic  controversialist,  was  bom 
at  Montepulciano  (26  m.  s.w.  of  Arezzo),  in  Tus- 
cany, Oct.  4,  1542;  d.  in  Rome  Sept.  17,  1621.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Pope  Marcellus  II,  and  came  of 
a  noble  though  impoverished  family.  His  abilities 
showed  themselves  early;  as  a  boy  he  knew  Vergil 
by  heart,  and  composed  a  number  of  poems  in 
Italian  and  Latin;  one  of  his  hjrmns,  on  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, is  included  in  the  Roman  breviary.  His 
father  destined  him  for  a  political  career,  hoping 
that  he  might  restore  the  fallen  glories  of  the  house; 
but  his  mother  wished  him  to  enter  the  Jesuit  order, 
and  her  influence  prevailed.  He  entered  the  Ro- 
man novitiate  in  1560,  remained  in  Rome  three 
years,  and  then  went  to  a  Jesuit  house  at  Mondovi 
in  Piedmont.  Here  he  learned  Greek,  and  taught 
it  as  fast  as  he  learned  it.  His  systematic  study 
of  theology  began  at  Padua  in  1567  and  1568,  where 
his  teachers  were  Thomists,  the  Jesuits  not  yet  hav- 
ing had  time  to  develop  a  theology  of  their  own. 

After  a  visit  to  Venice,  where  he  increased  his 
renown  as  a  public  speaker,  Bcllarmine  was  sent  by 
the  general,  Francis  Borgia,  in  1569,  to  Louvain, 
then  the  most  famous  Roman  Catholic  university. 
He  was  ordained  priest  at  Ghent  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1570,  by  the  elder  Jansenius.  A  strict  Augustin- 
ian  theology  prevailed  among  the  teachers  at  Lou- 
vain, represented  by  Bajus,  the  precursor  of  Jan- 
senism (see  Bajus,  Michel).  Bellarmine  had  not 
enough  deep  knowledge  of  his  own  nature  or  Chris- 
tian experience  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  Augus- 
tinian  doctrines  of  the  comiption  of  man  and  the 
necessity  of  divine  grace  to  any  good  movement 
of  the  will.  He  contended  accordingly  against 
the  propositions  of  Bajus,  though 
I.  In       his    own  views    and   expressions    in 

Louvain.  the  great  controversy  on  grace  were 
always  a  little  imcertain.  He  was 
the  first  Jesuit  to  teach  at  the  imiversity,  where 
the  subject  of  his  course  was  the  Summa  of  St. 
Thomas;  he  also  made  extensive  studies  in  the 
Fathers  and  medieval  theologians,  which  gave  him 
the  material  for  his  book  De  scriptoribus  ecdesias- 


Hcis  (Rome,  1613),  which  was  later  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Sirmond,  Labbeus,  and  Oudin.  In  the 
Netherlands  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
controversy  with  the  Protestants  which  he  could 
hardly  have  got  in  Italy,  though  he  seems  never  to 
have  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  evangel- 
ical leaders.  Finally  he  learned  Hebrew,  and  wrote 
his  often  reprinted  granmiar.  His  genius  for  teach- 
ing, clearness  of  thought,  and  adroitness  in  contro- 
versy were  indisputable. 

Bellarmine's  residence  in  Louvain  lasted  seven 
years.  His  health  was  undermined  by  study  and 
asceticism,  and  in  1576  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy 
to  restore  it.  Here  he  was  detained  by  the  com- 
mission given  him  by  Gregory  XIII  to  lecture  on 
polemical  theology  in  the  new  Roman  College. 
He  devoted  eleven  years  to  this  work,  out  of  whose 
activities  grew  his  celebrated  DisptUationes  de 
eontroversiis    Christiana    fidei,    first    published    at 

Ingolstadt,  4  vols.,  1581-93.  It  occu- 
2.  In  Rome,  pies  in  the  field  of  dogmatics  the  same 
The  "Dis-  place  as  the  Annates  of  Baronius  in 
putationes."  the  field  of  history.    Both  were  the 

fruits  of  the  great  revival  in  religion 
and  learning  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  witnessed  since  1540.  Both  bear  the  stamp 
of  their  period;  the  effort  for  literary  elegance, 
which  was  considered  the  principal  thing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  given  place 
to  a  desire  to  pile  up  as  much  material  as  possible, 
to  embrace  the  whole  field  of  hiunan  knowledge, 
and  incorporate  it  into  theology.  Bellarmine's 
exposition  of  the  views  and  arguments  of  the  Prot^ 
estants  is  surprisingly  full  and  accurate,  so  much 
so  that  the  circulation  of  the  book  in  Italy  was 
for  a  time  not  encouraged.  He  fails,  like  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  in  understanding  the  principle 
of  historical  development,  and  his  beUef  in  author- 
ity, pressed  to  an  extreme,  injured  his  sense  of 
truth  and  allowed  him  to  handle  both  the  Bible 
and  history  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  first 
volume  treats  of  the  Word  of  God,  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  pope;  the  second  of  the  authority  of  councils, 
and  of  the  Church,  whether  miUtant,  expectant, 
or  triumphant;  the  third  of  the  sacraments;  and 
the  fourth  of  grace,  free  will,  justification,  and  good 
works.  The  most  important  part  of  the  work 
is  contained  in  the  five  books  on  the  Roman  pontiff. 
In  these,  after  a  speculative  introduction  on  fornis 
of  government  in  general,  holding  monarchy  to 
be  relatively  the  best,  he  sa3rs  that  a  monarchical 
government  is  necessary  for  the  Church,  to  preserve 
unity  and  order  in  it.  Such  power  he  considers  to 
have  been  established  by  the  conmiission  of  Christ 
to  Peter.  He  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that 
this  power  has  been  transmitted  to  the  successors 
of  Peter,  admitting  that  a  heretical  pope  may 
be  freely  judged  and  deposed  by  the  Church  since 
by  the  very  fact  of  his  heresy  he  would  cease  to  be 
pope,  or  even  a  member  of  the  Church;  this  ia 
almost  like  an  echo  of  the  great  councils  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  third  section  discusses 
Antichrist;  Bellarmine  gives  in  full  the  theory 
set  forth  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  of  a 
personal  Antichrist  to  come  just  before  the  end  of 
the  world  and  to  be  accepted  by  the  Jews  and 
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enthroned  in  tbe  temple  at  Jerusalem — thus  en- 
doavod^g  to  dispose  of  the  FTotestaut  exposition 
which  saw  Antichrist  m  the  pope*  The  fourth 
Bectloa  seta  forth  tbc  pope  as  the  supreme  juilge 
in  mattcre  of  faith  and  morals^  though  making  the 
oonoe&dons  (con firmed  indeed  by  the  Vatican 
Council)  that  the  pope  may  err  in  questions  of  fact 
which  may  be  known  by  ordinary  hufnan  knowl* 
edge*  and  ali^  when  he  ^peak^  an  a  mere  unofficial 
t  heologian ,  doi^ar  privatum .  His  assert  10  ns  arc  m  u  ch 
EHore  unbounded  in  the  last  part,  which  treats  uf 
the  pope^s  power  in  secular  matters.  While  he 
Baya  that  the  pope  has  no  direct  juriiidiction  in 
BUch  things p  he  yet  stoutly  contends  for  the  power 
of  deposing  kings,  abaolving  subjectB  from  their 
allegiance r  and  altering  civil  laws,  when  these  aetionjs 
are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  souls  committed 
to  the  charge  of  the  chief  paiitor. 

tin  til  la89  Bellarmine  was  occupied  altogether 
aa  prafessor  of  theology,  hut  that  date  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  life  and  of  new 
dignitiea.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  III  of  France 
Sijctua  V  sent  Gaetano  as  legate  to  Paris  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  League,  and  choise  Bellarmine  to 
accompany  him  as  theologian;  be  was  in  the  city 
during  its  isiege  by  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  next 
pope.  Gement  VIII  (1591-1605).  eet  great  store 
by  him.  He  wTote  the  preface  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  V^ulgate,  and  w^ns  made  rector  of  the  Roman 
College  in  1592,  examiner  of  bishope 
3-  ITewDu-  in  1598,  cardinal  in  1599,  and  in  1602 
tin  after  archbishop  of  Capua.  He  had  written 
15S9,  Con-  strongly  again  E^t  plurali^^m.  and  non- 
troveraiAl  residence,  and  he  set  a  good  example 
Writinga.  himself  by  leaving  within  four  days 
for  his  diocese,  where  he  devoted 
hintaelf  zealously  to  bis  episcopal  duties,  and  firmly 
executed  the  reforming  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Under  Paul  V  (1605-21)  arose  the  great 
conflict  between  Venice  and  the  papacy,  in  which 
Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Republic, 
pro  testing  against  the  papal  interdict,  rea^«K<rting 
the  prindplea  of  Conatancc  and  Baael,  and  denying 
the  pope's  authority  in  matters  secular.  Bellar- 
mine wrote  three  rejoinders  to  the  Venetian  theo- 
logians,  and  at  the  same  time  posaibly  saved  Sarpi 'a 
hie  by  giving  him  warning  of  an  impending  mur- 
deroua  attack.  He  soon  had  oecaj^ioti  to  croas 
ewords  with  a  more  prominent  antagonist,  James  I 
of  England,  who  prided  himself  on  hia  theological 
attainments.  BeHarmine  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  En^iah  arch  priest  Blaekwell,  reproaching  him 
for  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  apparent 
diaregard  of  hia  duty  to  the  pope.  James  attacked 
him  in  160B  in  a  I^tin  treatij»e,  which  the  scholarly 
e&rdma]  answered  at  once,  making  merry  with 
deUcate  humor  over  the  defects  of  the  royal  Latinity. 
James  rcphed  with  a  seeond  attack  in  more  caieful 
style,  dedieat^jd  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II  and 
ml)  the  monarchs  of  Christendom,  in  wluch  he  posed 
■a  the  defender  of  primitive  and  truly  Catholic 
Ouifltianity.  Bellarmine' s  answer  to  this  covers 
iDOte  or  leas  the  whole  controversy.  In  reply  to 
a  posthumous  treatise  of  WiUiara  Barclay,  the 
celebrated  Scottish  jurist,  he  wrote  another  Trae- 
taiu9  dm  poUataie  mmtni  pontificU  in  rebus  tem- 


poTolibw^,  which  reiterated  his  strong  asa^rtions 
on  the  subject,  and  was  therefore  prohibited  in 
France,  where  it  agreed  with  the  sentiments  of 
neither  the  king  nor  the  bishops.  He  was  among 
the  theologians  consulted  on  the  teaching  of  Galileo 
when  it  first  made  a  stir  at  Rome.  In  his  old  age 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  oUl  home,  Monte- 
pulciaiio,  us  jtJ*  bishop  for  four  years,  after  which 
he  retired  to  the  Jesuit  college  of  St.  Andrew  in 
Rome.  He  received  some  votes  in  the  conclaves 
which  elected  Leo  XI,  Paul  V,  and  Gregory  XV, 
but  only  in  the  second  ciise  had  he  any  proa|>ect 
of  election.  Since  his  death  the  members  of  his 
order  have  more  than  once  attempted  to  procure 
his  canonisation,  but  without  success.  The  best 
of  the  older  editions  of  his  works  is  that  in  seven 
vols.,  Cologne,  1617;  recent  ones  are  those  of  Paris, 
1870-74,   and  Naples,   1872.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiRLicmHikPEiT:  A  UmI  of  tbe  works  of  BaLlarmiae  ta  jiivea 
in  H-  Hujrt*r,  Nomenclator  literuriui^  i,  273  eqfj.,  Iiitta- 
bruck,  IB92.  lib  »ulobJo^aphy,  writt^a  in  lGt3.  was 
iivucd  m  Lat.  &t  Rume,  167S,  nt  l^uv&m.  1753,  and  ta 
LaL  and  Gcrnj.,  ed,  J,  J,  I.  von  DdUid^er  and  F,  H. 
Rcuflcfa.  Boim^  1887;  it  wa^  used  in  MS,  by  J.  Fuligiattj^ 
VUa  dtl  CordinaU  R.  BtUarmino,  Romfl*  1624.  Th« 
Uvea  by  D.  Bartoli,  Rome,  lti77,  N,  Friion,  Nante*,  1708, 
and  F.  Hense,  Padorbom,  1368,  ajiQ  mere  pul0igj««  and 
»dd  11 G thing  of  value;  indeed  it  is  said  ttiat  the  auto- 
biugraphy  and  the  wurka  founded  upon  it  have  dan« 
much  lo  prevent  Beillannine'a  c&noniiation^  Conqult 
Nieefoa^  Mhnoire%,  iLtxi,  1  sqq^;  J,  B.  Couderc,  Le  VS>* 
nfroblf  Cardinal  BtUarmin.  2  vols.,  Paris,  18&3. 

BELLOWS,  HENRY  WHITNEY ;  American 
Unitariaii;  b*  in  Boston  June  11,  18l4j  d,  in  New 
York  Jan.  30,  1882.  Hewaa  graduated  at  Harvard 
1832,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  1837; 
was  ordained  pa:stor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society  (Unitarian),  Chambers  Street,  New  York, 
Jan,  2,  1S3S,  and  remained  there  till  death;  during 
his  pastorate  the  ciiurch  w^as  twice  moved,  to 
Broad w*ay  between  Spring  and  Prinee  Streets  and 
the  name  changed  to  the  Church  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  and  again  to  4th  Avenue  and  20th  Street, 
where  it  took  the  name  of  All  Souls'  Church.  Dr, 
Bellowa  was  the  organ! zer^  president ^  and  ctiief  ad- 
miniBtrator  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission (1862-78),  and  during  the  Civil  War  he 
superintended  with  rare  efficiency  the  distribution 
of  supplies  valued  at  115.000,000  and  15,000,000 
in  money;  at  a  later  period  he  was  president  of 
the  first  civil  service  reform  association  organised 
in  the  country.  He  was  presidunt  of  the  Nil;- 
tio[ial  Unitarian  Conference  1865-79,  He  wrote 
much  for  the  periodicals  of  his  denomination  and 
was  the  chief  originator  of  The  ChnUian  M- 
quirtr  (New  York^  1846)  and  for  five  ycara  its 
principal  contributor.  He  aJso  published  a  number 
of  books,  of  merely  pergonal  and  transient  intere^it, 

BELLS:  The  use  of  bells  as  adjuncts  to  Chris- 
tian worship  waB  not  without  precedent  in  pre- 
ChriMtian  times.  Among  the  Jews  the  vestment 
of  the  high  priest  was  adorned  witli  little  bells 
(Ex.  xxviii,  33)^  and  among  the  pagans  the 
prieste  of  Proserpine  announced  the  beginning  of 
the  sacrifice  by  ringing  bells.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  early  Christian  use  of  them  to  summon  people 
to  prayer;  this  seems  to  have  been  done  by  word 
of  mouth,  evea  aa  late  as  Tertullian  and  Jerome^ 
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In  the  Egyptian  monasteries  the  Old  Testament 
use  of  trumpets  still  survived,  and  the  sound  made 
by  knocking  pieces  of  wood  together  served  the 
same  purpose;  this  custom  is  still  sometimes  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  last  three 
days  of  Holy  Week,  when  the  ringing  of  bells  is 

forbidden     [and     survives     in     some 
Early  Use.  places  in  the  E^t].    The  first  positive 

evidence  of  the  use  of  bells  in  con- 
nection with  Christian  worship  is  found  in  Gregory 
of  Tours  (d.  595),  who  speaks  of  them  as  being 
rung  at  the  beginning  of  the  liturgy  and  the  canon- 
ical hours.  From  the  seventh  century  on,  bells 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  inventories  of  Western 
churches,  and  by  800  they  were  so  common  as  to  be 
found  even  in  village  churches.  A  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne  (801)  prescribes  that  priests  shall 
ring  their  bells  at  the  accustomed  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  In  the  ninth  century  some  Eastern 
instances  occur;  thus  Orso  I,  Doge  of  Venice,  pre- 
sented twelve  bells  to  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
who  placed  them  in  a  tower  near  St.  Sophia.  But 
outside  of  Russia  they  never  attained  the  same 
importance  as  in  the  West.  The  Mohammedans 
usually  removed  them  in  the  countries  they  con- 
quered; and  Zwingli  attempted  to  abolish  their 
use  in  Switzerland,  though  most  of  the  Reformers 
only  protested  against  superstition  in  the  use  of 
them,  especially  their  consecration. 

Walafrid  Strabo  distinguishes  two  classes  of 
bells  in  his  time,  vasa  productilia  and  fusilia, 
wrought  and  cast.  Of  the  now  rare  examples  of 
the  former  class  the  best  known  is  the  "  Saufang  '* 

at    Cologne,    so    called    because    the 

Material     legend  ran  that  it  had  been  dug  up 

and  Form,  by  pigs  about  613;  it  is  made  of  three 

plates  of  iron  fastened  together  with 
copper  nails.  Similar  and  perhaps  older  examples 
are  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum.  For  the  casting 
of  bells  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  was  employed 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  £^terward  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
and  antimony  were  used  with  copper.  At  present 
the  best  bell-metal  is  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  77 
to  80  per  cent,  of  good  copper  with  20  to  23  per  cent, 
of  pure  tin.  The  earliest  cast  bells  resemble  cow-bells 
in  form,  though  there  are  some  shaped  more  like 
a  beehive  or  a  pear.  Their  dimensions  are  small. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  extant  examples, 
the  custom  of  putting  inscriptions  on  bells  does 
not  go  further  back  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  is 
by  no  means  general  even  then.  On  cast  bells 
the  inscriptions  are  rarely  incised;  where  this 
occurs,  it  is  a  sign  of  antiquity.  Later  they  are 
more  oonmionly  raised,  and  in  either  Roman  or 

Gothic  capitals  down  to  the  end  of 
Imcriptions.  the    fourteenth    century;  then    small 

letters  were  used  until  about  1550, 
and  since  then  more  modem  types  of  letters  have 
been  usual,  except  in  recent  deliberate  imitations 
of  the  old  style.  Until  well  into  the  fourteenth 
century  Latin  was  the  regular  language;  then  the 
vernacular  came  into  use.  The  earliest  inscriptions 
were  short;  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
much  longer  ones  became  usual,  frequently  almost 
filling  the  surface  of  the  bell.  They  are  mostly 
pioui  dedicationfl  or  prayers,  or  decburations  of  the 


piupose  of  the  bell,  such  as  Funera  pUmgo, 
Julgura  frango,  aabbata  pango ;  excUo  lentos, 
dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruentoa.  Besides  inscriptions, 
the  sides  of  bells  were  adorned  with  pictures, 
coats  of  arms,  seals,  and  various  symbols,  among 
the  oldest  being,  besides  the  cross,  the  dove  with 
the  olive-branch,  and  the  Agnua  Dei. 

As  early  as  the  Frankish  sacramentaries  and  the 
Pontifical  of  Egbert  special  formulas  for  the  bene- 
diction of  bells  are  mentioned.  This  practise  was 
connected  in  those  days  with  superstitious  notions, 
so  that  Charlemagne  was  obliged  to  regulate  it  in 
789.     But  the  formulas  of  benediction  themselves 

attributed  a  quasimagical  effect  to 
Bene-  the  bells  thus  consecrated.  Accord- 
diction,      ing  to  present  Roman  Catholic  usage, 

the  blessing  of  bells  is  an  episcopal 
prerogative,  though  priests  may  exercise  it  in  case 
of  necessity  with  the  pope's  permission.  The  cere- 
monies somewhat  resemble  those  of  baptism, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  practise  of  naming  bells, 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  appointing  sponsors 
for  them,  from  whom  rich  christening  gifts  were 
expected.  The  Schmalkald  Articles  declared  bit- 
terly against  these  practises  as  ^'  popish  jugglery  " 
and  *'  a  mockery  of  holy  baptism." 

The  main  use  of  bells  has  always  been  to  an- 
nounce the  time  of  public  worship.  It  is  also  a 
common  Roman  Catholic  practise  to  ring  the  church 
bell  at  the  consecration  in  the  mass,  as  in  some 
Protestant  localities  at  the  Lord's  Prayer  after  the 
sermon,  that  those  who  are  absent  may  unite 
themselves  in  spirit  with  the  congregation.  During 
the  mass,  moreover,  a  small  bell  (called  the  **  Sanc- 

tus  "  or  "  sacring "  bell)  is  rung  at 
Present      the  specially  solemn  parts — the  Sane- 
Use.        tu8f  the  beginning  of  the  canon,  the 

consecration,  and  the  Domine,  non 
sum  dignus.  Bells  have  been  rung  also  at  certain 
regular  times  to  call  to  mind  some  m3rstery,  as 
the  passion  and  death  or  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
(see  Anqelus),  or  to  bid  to  prayer  for  sinners,  for 
the  faithful  departed,  or  for  peace.  The  ringing 
of  joyous  peals  at  marriages,  and  the  announcement 
of  a  death  by  solemn  tolling  (originally  intended  to 
move  the  hearers  to  prayer  for  the  soul,  either 
before  or  after  death)  are  ancient  practises;  the 
latter  existed,  at  least  in  the  monasteries,  in  the 
time  of  Bede.  In  some  parts  of  England  a  special 
bell  was  tolled  with  a  similar  intention  before  the 
execution  of  a  criminal.      (Nikoiaub  MtyixER.) 

Bibuoosapbt:  Literature  on  the  subject  ie  given  in  H.  T. 
Ellaoombe,  Practical  Remarks  on  Belfries  and  Ringera, 
wUh  an  Appendix  on  Chitnino,  London,  1859-60;  H.  Otte, 
Olockenkunde,  pp.  1-6.  Leipaic,  1884;  and  F.  W.  Sohu- 
bart,  Die  Olocken  im  HerMogthum  AnKaU,  pp.  ziv-xvii, 
Deseau,  1896.  H.  T.  Ellaoombe  hae  a  series  of  works 
treating  of  English  bells,  among  which  are:  Sundry  Worde 
About  BelU,  Exeter.  1864;  Churdi  Belle  of  Devon,  ib.  1872; 
Church  BeUe  of  Someraet,  1875;  Church  BelU  of  GUnueeter- 
ehire,  1881.  Consult  also:  Joseph  Anderson,  Scotland  in 
Early  Timee,  Ist  series,  pp.  167-215.  Edinburgh.  1881; 
F.  W.  Warren.  Liiuray  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Churdt,  p. 
92.  Oxford.  1881;  Margaret  Stokes.  Early  Christian  Art 
in  Ireland,  pp.  50  sqq..  Ix>ndon,  1887;  J.  T.  Fowler. 
Adamnani  Vita  S.  Columbm,  pp.  xliii-xliv,  Oxford,  1894; 
K.  H.  Bergner.  Zur  Qloekenkunde  ThUringens,  Jena,  1896; 
Encydopcedia  Britannica,  h.v..  contains  interesting  mate- 
rial not  easily  found  elsewhere;  DC  A,  i,  184-186. 
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SELSEABi^  THOMAS;  Englifih  Unitarian;  b. 
at  Btdfonl  Apr.  26,  1750;  d,  at  Hampetead  Nov. 
1 1  p  IS29.  He  finished  bis  studies  at  the  Dii^nting 
Academ3r  of  Dnventty  and  in  1770  became  teacher 
there;  in  l77She  became  minister  of  an  independ- 
ent chapel  at  Worcester,  but  returned  to  Daventry 
as  teacher  and  preacher  in  1781.  Having  adopted 
Unitarian  views  he  ret<igtjed  in  1789.  and  was 
professor  of  divinity  at  the  college  of  Hackney 
untilit  ceased  to  exist  in  1 796.  In  1 794  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Priestley  as  minister  of  the  Gravel  Pit  Unitarian 
Cliapel  at  Hackney,  and  in  1805  became  minister 
of  the  Essex  Street  Chapel^  London.  He  published 
much,  sermons,  eontrover&lal  writingSj  and  general 
theological  works,  including  ElemenU  of  the  Phi- 
io^phy  of  ths  Mind  and  of  Morcd  Philosophy  (T Lon- 
don, 1801);  Letters  to  the  Bishop  af  London  in 
Vindication  of  Unitarians  {18!  5);  The  Epistk.^ 
of  Si.  Paul  Translated,  wUh  an  Exposition  and 
Xotes  <2  vols.,  1822);  he  was  principal  editor  of 
The  New  Testament  in  an  Improved  Version  upon 
£Ae  Bctms  of  Archbishop  Newcome*s  New  Transkdion  ; 
t/nth  a  critical  text  arid  note*  critical  and  explanatory 
(1808).  Amcriran  UnUariani&tn  (4th  ed.*  Bcston, 
1815)  is  extracted  from  his  Memoirs  of  the  Retid. 
7*.  LindMy  (London,  1812). 

B)vt4aoit«Ff{f :  J.  WiUiomSf  Mrmoitu  of  ThctfnoM  B^itKam, 
London,  1^33;  DNB,  iv,  203-203. 

BEISHAZZAIL     See    Babylonia,    VI,    7,    }  3; 

p£HBiA. 

BELSHEIH,  JOHAWHES:  Norwegian  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Valders  (about  100  m.  n.w.  of  Chris- 
ti&niA)  Jan.  21,  1829.  He  received  only  an  ele^ 
ment&fy  education  in  his  early  years,  and  froni 
1851  waa  a  teacher  in  viUage  schools  until  1858, 
when  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  Uoiversity  oi 
ChrifitiatiiflT  from  which  be  was  graduated  three 
years  later.  He  was  tutor  at  a  tcaehers'  seminary 
in  1863^64,  and  was  then  appointed  pastor  of  a 
email  parish  in  Finmarken  near  the  Russian  fron- 
tier. Six  years  later  he  was  called  to  a  larger 
parish  in  Bjelland,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Nor- 
way, but  resigned  hia  pastorate  in  1875  and  settled 
at  Christiania,  where  he  was  enabled  to  continue 
his  studies  by  his  pension  and  a  small  additional 
stipend,  while  a  government  subvention  later  ren- 
dered U  possible  for  him  to  visit  foreign  UbTariea, 
He  baa  written  Om  Bibthny  dens  Opbevaringf  Ot^er- 
*iEiteIse,  og  Udbredeke  (3d  ed.,  Christiania,  1884); 
Til  Forsvor  far  nogle  anUvistede  Steder  i  del  Nye 
T^ttamtnU  (1876);  VeHedning  %  BQtelens  Historie, 
tnfid  udforligvre  Oplysninger  om  det  Nye  Teeiamentea 
Bf^  (Chriatiania,  1880);  Den  evangeliske  His^ 
(aries  TrotNErdighed  og  de  NyteMamentlige  Skrifters 
Oprindd§t  (1891);  De  Gammclteslamentlige  Skrif- 
tfrs  TroviFrdighed  og  OprindeUe  (1S92);  Om  Mme- 
bogerne  og  nogle  ajidre  Gammeliestamentlige  Skrif- 
ier  :  Ei  Indhzg  imod  den  moderne  Kriiik  (1896). 
He  likewise  edited  Codex  aureus,  eive  qualuor  Evan^ 
gclia  ez  eodice  purpureo  aure-oque  in  Bibliotheea  Rc- 
gia  Halmenn  asservata  (Christ iania,  1ST9);  Die 
Apostdgeschichte  und  die  Offenbarung  Johannes  aus 
dem  Gigas  Librarum  auf  der  kimigli^hen  Biblii:>th€k 
Tu  Stockholm  (1879);  Das  Evangdium  des  Mat- 
^uruM  inus  demhlfimtdien  Cod.  ff  1  Corbiemis  auf  der 


kaiserlichen  Bibliothek  mi  SL  Petersburg ^  neM  dem 
Brief e  Jacabi  (1881);  Der  Brief  des  Jacobus  in  alter 
lateinischer  Uebersetzung  nach  dem  Cod,  ff  J  Corbien- 
sis  in  St.  Petersburg  (1884);  Palimpeeslus  Vindobo^ 
nensis  :  Antiqui&sima  Veteris  Testam4*nti  fragntenta 
(1885);  Episiult^  PatUinoi  e  Cod.  Sangermaniensa 
Petropolitano  (1885);  Evangelium  des  Marcus  naeh 
dem  griechiiichen  Codex  Theodorm  purpureus  Petro^ 
potilanua  (1885);  Codex  Vindobonensis  purpureuM 
antiquissimuit  ;  Evangeliorum  Ducce  et  Marci  trans* 
lationia  Lalines  fragmenta  {Leipsic,  1885);  Frag^ 
menta  Vindobonensia  :  BrttchstUcke  der  Apostelge^ 
schichte,  des  Brief es  Jacobi  uiui  ersten  Brief es  Petri 
nach  einem  Palimpsest  auf  der  kaiserlichen  Hofbib* 
liothek  ^u  Wien  (Christiania,  1886);  Codex  ff  S  Cor- 
biensiSf  sive  quatuor  Evangelia  ^  .  .  Laiina  trarm- 
lalia  e  cxniice  in  Bibliotheea  Nationali  Parisiensi 
asservata  (1SS7);  Appendix  epistularum  Paulinarum 
e  eodice  Germcmensi  (1887);  Codex  Colberfintta 
Parisiensis  :  Qnatuor  Evangelia  ,  ,  ,  Laiina  trans- 
latio  post  editionem  Petri  Sabatarii  cum  isto  codic^ 
coliaia  (1888);  Evangelium  secundum  Matth<eum 
,  ,  »  Latina  iranstatio  e  codiee  olim  Cl^ramoniano, 
nunc  Voticano  (1892);  Li&rt  Tobit,  Judit,  Ester  ,  ,  \ 
Latina  translatione  eodice  oHm  FremnpCTm,  nujic 
Monachensi  (Trondhjera,  1S93);  Acta  Apostolorum* 
.  .  ,  Latina  transl^io  e  eodice  Lalino-Gretco  Lau^ 
diano  Oxonicnsi  (diristiania,  1893);  Codex  Vercd- 
lensis ;  Quatuor  Evangelia  ex  reliquiis  codids  Ver* 
cellensis  .  .  ,  et  ex  editions  Juliana  principi  (1894); 
Eiiangelium  Palatinum :  Reliquim  qualuor  Evan^ 
geliorum  cum  Laiina  transhtione  e  eodiee  purpurea 
Vindobonensi  et  ex  editione  Tischendorfiana  (1896); 
Fragmenta  Norn  Tesiamenli  in  traTislaiione  Latina 
€X  libro  qui  vacatur  Speculum  (1899);  and  Codex 
Veranensis :  Quatuor  Evangelia  e  codtce  in  htblia^ 
thsca  episcopali  Veronensi  asservalo  ci  ex  edition/t 
Blanchini  (Prague,  1904).  Of  these  the  first,  sec- 
ODdf  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  fointeenth  are  edUioncs  principes.  Of  his 
numerous  translations,  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  versiona  of  the  catechism  of  Cyril 
(Christiania,  18S2)  and  the  De  Imitations  Chrisii 
of  Thomas  k  Kempis  (1S90). 

BEBItA:  In  cla^^ical  literature  a  eemictrcular 
platform  at  the  end  of  a  basilica,  which  supported 
the  official  aea.t  of  the  judge.  When  the  basilican 
style  was  adapted  to  Christian  use  (see  Ahchitec- 
TTRE,  EccLiasiASTiCAL),  the  apse,  or  similar  semi- 
circular termination  of  the  bviilding^  was  reserved 
for  the  seats  of  the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  the  same 
name  was  sometimes  applied  to  it.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense  it  signifies  any  elevated  place  in  th$ 
church,  such  as  that  from  which  the  gospel  was 
read,  and  is  thus  synonymous  with  ambo  (q.v.). 

BEHBO,  PIETRO:  Cardinal  and  humanist  J 
b.  in  Venice  May  20,  1470;  d,  in  Rome  Jan,  18, 
1547,  He  was  the  son  of  a  senator ^  and  studied  at 
Padua  and  Ferrara,  in  the  latter  place  attracting 
the  attention  of  Alfonso  d*Este  and  his  wifc^  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia.  He  spent  six  years  at  the  ruur'  of 
Urbino,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Raifacl, 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  Leo  X  recognize<l 
his  ability  aa  a  Latinist  by  making  him  Jus  st'cro- 
tary.     As  he  held  this  office  to  the  death  of  the 
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pope  (1521),  the  sixteen  books  of  Latin  letters  of 
Leo  X  are  practically,  as  to  tlieir  form,  of  Bembo's 
composiUon*  Returning  to  Padua,  Bembo  made 
his  hoiiaa  the  meeting-place  of  bumaniat  circles* 
In  1530  he  wajs  comtnissioned  by  the  Venetian  sen* 
ate  to  complete  the  hiatory  of  the  republic  begun 
by  Marcantonio  Sabellico.  His  part  of  the  work, 
covering  the  years  1487-151 3j  has  been  justly  criti- 
ciiEed  as  to  historic  accuracy  by  Justus  Lipsiua 
(Foliiicaf  i,  Leyden,  1.5Sfi,  9,  note).  On  the  other 
handj  not  only  in  the  Uiniif  but  also  in  his  letters, 
there  is  a  regrettable  tendency  to  a  loose  frivolity 
strongly  bordering  on  pagan  morals*  This  tend- 
ency, shown  alflo  in  his  manner  of  life — ^he  was 
the  father  of  several  illegitimate  children— was  no 
obstacle  to  his  being  madeacardinal  (1539).  From 
that  time  on  (he  was  now  aixty-nine),  he  is  said  to 
have  changed  his  life.  He  held  two  bishoprics, 
Qubbio  and  Bergamo,  but  he  lived  in  Rome  till  his 
death.  His  Optfra  were  publish^  in  three  vols,  at 
Basel,  1567;  Strasburg,  1611-52;  four  vols.,  Venice, 
1729.  His  Hirne  (Venice,  1 530)  have  often  been  re- 
printed; as  has  his  Gti  Asolani  (1505),  a  dialogue 
on  the  nature  of  love.  K.  Beniiatb, 

Bibucmjiiapbt:  Tba  first  Vita  wma  iMued  by  Giov&nni  dslb 
Cuia  &t  Flore  n  00,  15^7,  a  second  i^  faund  m  tlie  Venice 
edition  of  his  works.,  ut  ffup..  while  a  third  wm»  published 
by  L.  BccculeLU  in  Monutncnti  di  vaHa  leittraiura^  vol.  i, 
Bolopiaf  1790,  and  aJao  by  W,  P,  Grtswell,  Mtmoira  of 
,  ,  .  Petna  BfmhiM,  Manchenlcr.  180L.  Consult  m^m  V. 
Ciui*  Un  Dtcenniu  delta  vUa  di  M^  P,  Btmb&,  JSSi-^Jt 
Turin,  ISafi;  J.  P.  Nic^roD.  M rmoirfit,  xi.  35S.  j^x,  32,  43 
■?ola.,  PariiH  1729-45:  W.  W.  Weateott.  Tabuia  Bembina; 
Tkf  laiac  Tahiti  of  Car^intoJ  ^TemAc,  tCi  HiMtsry  and  Signifi- 
cance. BjLth.  1£S7, 

Bin  AIAH  (*'  wbom  Yah  web  built ''):  The  name 
of  several  Israel iteii.  The  niost  important  of  them 
is  the  valorous  son  of  Jehoiada  of  Kabwel,  a  city  in 
the  south  of  Judah  (Josh*  xv,  21 ).  He  is  honorably 
mentioned  (II  Sam*  xxiii,  20  fF.;  ef.  IChron.xi»22ff.) 
among  the  mighty  men  of  David ^  to  whom  he  always 
faithfully  adhered.  Three  heroic  exploits  of  his 
are  mentioned  in  justification  of  his  rank:  he  slew 
the  two  8ons  of  Ariel  (according  to  the  LXX),  either 
a  distingtiished  Moubite  (so  Joseph  us,  Ant.^  VTl,  xii, 
4)  or  the  king  of  Moab,  in  the  war  w^ith  that  people 
(II  Sam.  viiij  2);  he  killed  a  hon  which  had  fallen 
into  a  pit  in  time  of  snow-  and,  finally,  he  overcame 
an  Egyptian  giant,  who  canietl  a  spear  so  large 
that  it  seemed  like  a  tree  thrown  across  a  ravine 
(according  to  an  addition  of  the  LXX)^  or  like  a 
weaver's  beam  (according  to  I  Chron,  xi,  23); 
Benaiab  di^rmed  his  opponent  and  killed  him 
with  hiii  own  weapon.  Being  prominent  among 
David's  **  thirty  berocii "  Benaiah  was  set  over 
the  Cherethitea  and  Pekthites,  Da>'id^a  body- 
guard (11  Sam.  viii,  18;  xx,  23).  In  the  beginning 
of  Solomon*!  reign,  to  whom  he  became  dcvotetl 
ftt  onea  (I  Kings  i,  8),  Benaiah  etill  held  this  office 
and  executed  the  judgment  of  the  king  upon 
Adonijah  and  Joab  (I  King^  ii,  25,  30,  34),  and 
becazxie  Joab*s  succesaor  as  commander-in-chief 
(1  Kinga  ii,  36).  When,  under  David,  the  army 
was  organised,  besides  his  regular  office  he  had 
command  over  one  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  24*000 
men  (I  Chron,  xxvii,  5,6,  where  his  father,  Jehoiada, 
•trange  to  soyj  ia  called  '*  tbe  priest/'  which  is  no 


doubt  a  miatskken  g^oss  founded  upon  I  Chron, 
xii,  27).  C*  VON  Orelli* 

BEITOER,    WILKELM  (FRIEDRICH):    GeTman 

Protectant ;  b.  at  Munzenberg  (ID  m, s*e. of  Gieaiscii), 
Hesse,  Jan,  15.  1S45;  d.  at  Bonn  Apr.  S,  1901.  He 
studied  at  G6ttingen  and  Giessen^  lSd3-6G,  and 
at  the  theological  seminary  at  Friedberg,  1866-G7; 
became  teacher  of  religion  and  assistant  preacher 
at  Worms,  18fi8;  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
at  BonOj  1S76;  was  transferred  to  the  philosophical 
faculty,  1SS8.  He  belonged  to  the  extreme  Ritech- 
lian  school  J  and  published  Det  WunderbcgHff 
des  Xeuen  Tt^iamenU  (Frankfort,  IKTD;  ScMei^r- 
Trmcher^  Theohgie  mU  ihren  phUoaophuchen  Gruttd- 
tagen  (2  vols.,  N6rdlingen,  ISl^lB);  Friedrich 
SchleiernuichtT  und  die  Frage  ntu^h  dem  Wesen  der 
Religum.  (Bonn,  1877);  Johann  Konrad  D^ippeL 
Der  FTeigeist  aus  dem  FietiMTmis  (IS82);  Refar- 
m€dion  und  Kirchinihnm,  eins  akad^mische  Fcsi^ 
rede  tur  Feier  des  i^rhunderijahrigen  GeburiS' 
tags  Martin  Luthers  (1883),  which  caused  a  great 
stir  and  many  protests  against  Bender;  Dojs  Wescn 
der  Religion  umi  die  Gmndge^eize  der  KiTchenbUdung 
(1886);  DerKamp!  umdU  SeligkeU  (188S);  Mytho- 
togi€  and  Mctaphysik,  Grundlinien  cijter  Geschichle 
der  WeU^nschauungen  (Stuttgart,  1899). 

BETIEDICITE:  The  name  given,  from  ita  first 
word  in  the  Latin  ^  to  the  canticle  which  standn  in 
the  Anglican  Prayer-book  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Te  Deum.  commonly  need  in  Advent  and  Lent^ 
and  in  the  Roman  breviary  aa  a  part  of  the  prieat's 
thanksgiving  after  celebrating  mai^.  It  is  taken 
from  the  apocryphal  fragment  of  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Holy  Children  (vcraes  35-<55),  which  supple- 
ments the  narrative  of  Dan.  iil,  and  F^eenw  to  have 
been  used  in  public  worship  in  the  postexilic 
Jewish  Church «  and  in  the  Christian  at  least  fit>m 
the  fourth  century. 


and 


BENEDICT:     The  name  of  fourteen  popes 
one  antipope. 

Benedict  1 1  Pope  574r-57S,  He  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  the  son  of  Boniface^  and  succeeded 
John  III,  w^ho  died  July  13,  573,  but  was  unable 
to  be  consecrated  before  June  3,  574,  because  the 
Ix^mbards  had  cut  off  conununicatlon  with  Con- 
stantinopte  and  the  imperial  confirmation  could 
not  be  obtained*  Owing  to  the  troubles  of  the 
barbarian  invasion  and  a  great  famine,  which 
occupied  his  mind,  the  Liber  pontificalia  (ed.  Du- 
chesne, t,  Paris*  1886,  308)  finds  scarcely  anything 
to  say  of  his  acts.  He  died  July  30  or  31,  578, 
during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  first  Lombard 
Duke  of  Spoleto.  (A.  Hauck,) 

BlBLioaHAFBT;  Piiuliw  Diunnun.  Hvtloria  hanifobardonim, 
tin  10,  ilL  11,  in  MGM,  StripL  rtr.  Lanffob..  pp.  12-187, 
ed.  Wait*.  Hwiover,  1878:  Jaff^.  /fefl«*ia,  i,  137;  Bower, 
P&ptt,  L  3SO-382;  F.  Gr^oroviiui.  GitthMhte  der  Stadt 
Horn.  ii.  19-20,  Btuttgu-i.  1876.  Eojr.  tmn«]..  LoEidor^ 
1895;  L.  M,  Hortroatin,  G€tchi€hU  Itali^nt,  11,  43.  1^5. 
GuthA,  19D3. 

Benedict  U:  Pope  683-6S5.  He  was  elected 
after  the  death  of  Leo  II,  which  took  place  on  July 
3.  683,  though  the  imperial  confirtnation  was  de- 
layed for  almost  a  year.   The  Liber  poniificalis  (ed. 
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Duchesne,  i,  Paris,  1S86,  363)  asserts  that  the  em- 
p>eror  Constantine  Pogonatus  conceded  the  right 
to  proceed  at  once  to  consecration  for  the  future; 
but  this  is  very  doubtful,  as  it  would  amount  to 
a  total  renunciation  of  the  right  of  confirmation, 
and  it  is  certain  that  several  successors  of  Benedict 
waited  to  obtain  it  either  from  the  emperor  himself 
or  his  representative,  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna. 
During  the  interval  intervening  before  his  conse- 
cration, Benedict  signed  himself  with  the  desig- 
nation presbyter  et  in  Dei  nomine  eledus  sanctcB 
sedis  apostoliccB.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  had  at 
heart  the  complete  recognition  by  the  Western 
Church  of  the  sixth  ecumenical  council  (Third  Con- 
stantinople, 680).  With  this  end  in  view,  Leo  II 
had  sent  the  notary  Peter  to  Spain,  and  imme- 
diately after  his  election  Benedict  wrote  to  Peter 
to  carry  out  his  commission.  His  wish  was  grati- 
6ed  by  the  condemnation  of  monothelitism  in  the 
fourteenth  Council  of  Toledo  (Nov.,  684).  Even 
before  his  consecration,  which  finally  took  place 
June  26,  684,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Wilfrid  of 
York  (q.v.)  and  wrote  in  recognition  of  his  innocence 
and  his  rights.    Benedict  died  May  8,  685. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuookapht:  The  Vita  i»  in  ASB,  7th  May.  ii.  197-198. 
ConBult  Vita  Wilfridi,  chap,  xlii  sqq..  in  T.  Gale.  Hi^ 
toriai  AnglicancB  acriptorea  quinque,  i.  74  sqq.,  Oxford, 
1601;  Mann.  Pope;  vol.  i.  part  2.  pp.  54-63.  Lond..  1902; 
Jaff^,  Reofta,  i.  241;  J.  Langen.  Oeachichte  der  rdmitcK^n 
Kirehe  von  Leo  I  bit  Nikolautl,  p.  579.  Ik>nn.  1885;  Hefele, 
ConeUienoeachidUe,  iii,  322,  Eng.  trannl.,  v.  215;  Bowert 
Pope;  i.  487-489;  L.  M.  Hartmann,  Oeachichte  Italiena,  ii. 
262-263.  Gotha,  1903. 

Benedict  m:  Pope  855-858.  He  was  chosen 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Leo  IV  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome,  but  owing  to  the  setting  up 
of  an  antipope,  Anastasius,  by  the  emperor  Lothair 
and  his  son  Louis  II,  was  not  consecrated  for  more 
than  two  months  (Sept.  29).  Soon  after^'ard  the 
Saxon  king,  Ethelwulf,  and  his  son  Alfred,  visited 
Rome  and  made  hberal  gifts  to  the  Church.  In 
his  relations  with  secular  powers  and  important 
prelates,  Benedict  displayed  the  same  unbending 
principle  which  was  carried  out  by  his  famous 
successor  Nicholas  I  (q.v.),  already  a  person  of  much 
influence.  He  confinned  the  powerful  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Reims,  in  his  primacy,  only  on 
condition  that  the  rights  of  the  apostolic  see  should 
be  safeguarded.  In  England  he  protested  against 
the  deposition  of  bishops  by  tyrannous  lay  nobles. 
The  struggle  with  the  Eastern  Church  in  which 
Nicholas  was  involved  had  its  origin  in  Benedict's 
pontificate,  arising  out  of  the  case  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sjrracusc,  who  was  deposed  by  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  Ignatius  (q.v.),  and  ap- 
pealed to  Leo  IV  and  after  his  death  to  Benedict. 
Before  Ignatius  was  expelled  by  a  faction  and  re- 
placed by  the  famous  Photius,  Benedict  died 
(Apr.  7,  858).  (A.  Hauck.) 

BDUOOKArar:  Liber  porUifiealia,  ed.  Dueherae.  ii.  140. 
Plaria,  1892;  Epietola  Nicolai  /,  in  Mansi,  Concilia,  vol.  xv; 
Jaff^  Reoeeia,  i,  339-340;  J.  IlergenrOther.  Phoiiua,  i. 
358  eqq..  Resensburg.  1867;  R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik 
der  PApete  von  Gregor  I  bie  auf  Gregor  Vll,  i.  .355  (tqq., 
Bbetfeld,  1868;  J.  Langen,  Geachichte  der  rdmiachen  Kirche 
94m  Leo  i  bie  Nikolaue  /.  p.  884.  Bonn.  1885;  Hofele.  Con- 
eiUeitoeeehidUe,  iv,  201;  Bower.  Popee,  ii,  227-229. 


Benedict  IV:  Pope  900-903.  Owing  to  the 
scantiness  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of  the  papacy 
at  this  period,  the  chronology  is  very  uncertain; 
the  exact  date  of  Benedict's  elevation  can  not  be 
determined,  though  it  is  probably  May,  not  later 
than  June,  900.  Like  his  predecessor,  John  IX,  he 
recognized  Formosus  (q.v.),  by  whom  he  was  himself 
ordained  priest,  as  a  lawful  pope  at  a  Roman 
synod  in  August.  When  Louis  of  Burgundy 
(Louis  III)  made  his  victorious  descent  into  Italy 
and  wrested  it  from  Berengar,  Benedict  crowned 
him  as  emperor  in  Feb.,  901 .  He  died  in  July  or 
Aug.,  903.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Liber  ponHfiealis,  ed.  DucheHne,  ii,  283, 
Parifl.  1802;  Jaff<«.  Regeeia,  i.  443;  Hefele.  Concilienoe' 
achiehte,  iv.  670-571;  Bower.  Popes,  ii.  304-305. 

Benedict  V  (called  Grammaticus):  Pope  964. 
At  the  end  of  903,  the  emperor  Otto  I  deposed  the 
dissolute  John  XII  in  a  synod  at  Rome  and  caused 
a  prominent  Roman  layman  to  be  put  in  his  place 
as  Leo  VIII,  taking  an  oath  of  tlie  people  that  they 
would  thenceforth  choose  no  pope  without  his 
consent  and  that  of  his  son.  He  had  scarcely  left 
the  city  when  John  XII  returned  and  drove  out 
and  anathematized  Leo.  The  emperor  came 
back  to  chastise  this  rebellion,  but  before  he  arrived 
John  XII  died  (May  14,  964).  A  deputation  met 
Otto  and  begged  him  not  to  replace  Leo,  but  to 
permit  a  new  election.  In  spite  of  his  refusal, 
the  Romans  chose  the  cardinal  deacon  Benedict, 
a  man  of  blameless  life  and  great  learning  who  had 
been  one  of  the  opponents  of  John's  unworthy  rule. 
He  had  pledged  fidelity  both  to  Otto  and  to  Leo, 
but  the  fear  of  imperial  domination  of  the  Church 
had  brought  him  to  support  John  on  the  latter's 
return.  The  people  were  firm  in  their  intention 
to  defend  Benedict  against  the  emperor;  but  the 
pressure  of  famine  forced  them  to  give  him  up 
(June  23,  964).  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  a 
synod.  After  asking  the  pardon  of  Otto  and  of  Leo, 
and  surrendering  the  insignia  of  his  office  to  the 
latter,  he  was  deprived  of  his  episcopal  and  priestly 
functions,  though  allowed  to  retain  those  of  deacon. 
To  avoid  any  possibility  of  his  changing  his  mind, 
he  was  sent  to  Germany,  where  he  remained  prac- 
tically a  prisoner,  in  the  charge  of  the  archbishop 
of  Hamburg,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  not 
earher  than  July  4,  966.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLiooRAPnT*.  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  151. 
Parifl.  1892;  Jaff^.  Regeata,  i.  469;  J.  M.  Watterich. 
Rotnanorum  pontificum  .  .  .  vita,  i.  45,  Leipsic.  1862; 
A.  von  Keumont,  Oeachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  289.  Berlin, 
1868;  W.  von  Gienebrecht,  Oeachichte  der  dexUachen 
Kaiaerzeit,  i,  468,  Brunswick,  1873;  F.  Gregoroviua.  Oe- 
achichte der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  364.  Stuttgart,  1876;  Bower. 
Popea,  ii,  320-321;  Hefele.  ConcUiengeachichU,  iv,  619, 
626;  Hauck.  KD,  iii,  235-238. 

Benedict  VI:  Pope  972-974.  He  was  elected 
immediately  after  the  death  of  John  XIII  (Sept. 
6,  972),  but  was  not  consecrated  until  the  19th  of 
the  following  January,  apparently  waiting  for  the 
emperor  Otto's  confirmation.  AfttT  the  death  of 
Otto  I,  the  affairs  of  the  empire  fell  into  disorder. 
Crescentius,  the  son  of  Theodora,  conspired  with 
the  deacon  Boniface  to  overthrow  Benedict,  who 
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was  imprisoned  and,  after  Boniface  had  assumed 
the  papal  authority,  was  strangled  in  July,  974. 

(A.  IIauck.) 

BxBXiZOOBAPHT:  Liber  pontificalia,  ccl.  Duchesne,  ii,  255, 
Paris.  1892;  Jaff^,  Regeata,  i,  477;  J.  M.  Watterich,  Pon- 
Uficum  Romanorum  .  .  .  vita,  i,  65-66,  Lcipnic,  1862; 
Neander,  Christian  Church,  iii,  330-331  (reference  to 
a  letter  of  Benedict,  given  Mansi,  Concilia,  xix.  53); 
Hefele,  ConcUienoetchichte,  iv,  632;  Bower,  Popes,  ii,  324. 

Benedict  VII:  Pope  974-983.  He  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  the  powerful 
Roman  prince  and  senator  Alberic.  He  was  bishop 
of  Sutri  when,  on  the  flight  of  Boniface  VII,  he 
was  called  to  the  papal  tlirone,  and  confirmed  by 
the  emperor  Otto  II.  As  far  as  we  know,  his  first 
act  was  to  condemn  Boniface  in  a  synod  at  Rome. 
He  displayed  a  great  desire  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  German  prelates;  Archbishop 
Willigis  of  Mainz  was  appointed  papal  legate  for 
Germany  and  Gaul,  with  the  right  of  crowning  the 
German  kings.  Benedict  showed  his  subservi- 
ency to  the  emperor  by  agreeing  to  the  suppression 
of  the  bishopric  of  Merseburg  in  a  synod  at  Rome 
(Sept.  10,  981),  without  regard  to  the  arguments 
brought  against  such  a  proceeding.  He  was  a  de- 
voted friend  of  monasticism,  as  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  numerous  privileges  bestowed  upon  monas- 
teries, but  by  the  restoration  of  that  of  Saints  Boni- 
face and  Alexius  on  the  Aventine  and  the  building 
of  the  monastic  church  of  Subiaco.  He  supported 
the  reforming  movement,  condemning  simony  at 
a  synod  in  March,  981.  That  he  upheld  the  claim 
of  the  papacy  to  universal  jurisdiction  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  he  sought  to  establish  re- 
lations with  places  as  distant  as  Carthage  and  Da- 
mascus, giving  an  archbishop  once  more  to  the 
North  African  Church,  and  appointing  the  metro- 
politan of  Damascus,  who  had  been  driven  out  by 
the  Arabs,  abbot  of  St.  Boniface.  He  died  in  Oct., 
983.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblxoorapht:  Liher  pontificalis,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii,  258, 
Paria,  1892;  Jaff^,  Regesta,  i,  479;  J.  M.  Watterich. 
Romarutrum  porUificum  .  .  .  vita,  i,  66,  686,  Leipsic. 
1862;  A.  von  Ileumont,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii,  294, 
Berlin,  1868;  F.  Gre^oroviuB,  Otschichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii, 
372,  Stuttgart,  1876;  Bower,  Popes,  ii,  325;  Hefele,  Conr- 
eilienoeschichte,  iv.  633;  Hauck,  KD,  iii,  passiin. 

Benedict  Vm  (Theophylact) :  Pope  1012-24. 
He  was  the  son  of  Count  Gregory  of  Tusculum, 
chosen  by  his  brothers'  influence,  after  they  had 
defeated,  by  force  of  arms,  the  Crescentian  party, 
who  set  up  another  Gregory  as  antipope  (see 
Gregory  VI,  antipope).  Benedict  was  conse- 
crated Apr.  20,  1012,  and  Gregory  fled  to  the 
court  of  Henry  II,  who,  however,  recognized 
Benedict,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  promise  of 
coronation  in  St.  Peter's.  He  descended  into  Italy 
toward  the  end  of  1013,  and  was  crowned,  with  his 
wife  Cunigunde,  in  the  following  February.  Soon  aft- 
erward a  synod  was  held  in  his  presence,  at  which, 
it  is  said  at  his  suggestion,  the  Constantinopolitan 
Creed  was  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  liturgy;  after 
this  he  left  Pope  Benedict  to  contend  with  his  nu- 
merous enemies — the  Crescentian  faction,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  Greeks.  The  first  he  suppressed;  the 
Mohammedan  invaders,  who  threatened  Italy  from 


Sardinia,  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  island 
in  June,  1016,  by  the  aid  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese; 
he  supported  those  who  were  attempting  to  free 
southern  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  rule,  and  gained 
them  the  help  of  a  body  of  Norman  knights,  who 
conquered  the  Greeks,  though  only  temporarily.  He 
accepted  Henry's  invitation  to  meet  him  in  1020  at 
Bamberg,  where  the  emj>eror  renewed  the  "  Otto 
nian  privilege  "  to  the  Church,  and  gave  up  Ba-n- 
berg  to  ecclesiastical  rule.  In  the  following  year 
Henry  crossed  the  Alps  for  the  third  time;  Bene- 
dict met  him  at  Benevento  in  1022,  and  was  pres- 
ent when  he  conquered  the  Greek  fortress  of  Troja 
and  broke  the  power  of  Pandulf  IV  of  Capua,  an 
ally  of  the  Byzantines.  These  successes,  again 
temporary,  are  less  important  than  the  synod  held 
by  the  pope  and  emperor  jointly  at  Pa  via  Aug.  1, 
1022.  Here  Henry's  reforming  plans  were  ex- 
tended to  Italy.  After  a  strong  exhortation  from 
the  pope,  the  synod  renewed  the  condemnation  of 
clerical  marriage  and  took  measures  to  prevent  the 
alienation  of  church  property.  Henry  wished  to 
carry  his  reforms  into  France  also,  and  with  this 
purpose  met  King  Robert  at  Ivois  in  Aug.,  1023. 
Another  synod  at  Pavia  was  projected,  but  before 
it  could  be  held  both  Benedict  and  Henry  had  died, 
the  former  Apr.  9,  1024.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  lAber  pontificalis,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii,  268. 
Paris,  1892;  Jaff^.  Regesta,  i,  606;  J.  M.  Watterich, 
Romanorum  porUificum  .  .  .  vita,  i,  69,  700,  Leipsic. 
1862;  A.  von  Reiimont,  OeschichU  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii, 
329,  Berlin.  1868;  W.  von  Giescbrecht.  GeschichU  der 
deutschen  Kaiserseit,  ii.  122  sqq..  Brunswick.  1875; 
P.  F.  Sadee.  Die  Stellung  Heinrichs  II  zur  Kirche,  Jena. 
1877;  Hefele.  ConcUiengeschichte,  iv,  670;  Bower.  Popes, 
ii,  33&-337;  Hartmann,  in  MiUheilungen  des  Instituts  far 
Merreichische  Geschichte,  xv  (1894).  482  sqq.;  Hauck, 
KD,  iii,  618  sqq.;  P.  G.  Wappler.  Papst  Bsnedikt  VIII, 
Leipsic,  1897. 

Benedict  IX  (Theophylact);  Pope  1033-48.  He 
was  the  son  of  Count  Alberic  of  Tusculum,  and 
nephew  of  Benedict  VIII  and  John  XIX,  the  latter 
of  whom  he  succeeded  by  his  father's  intrigues  and 
violence,  though  he  was  only  ten  years  old.  His 
life  was  incredibly  scandalous,  and  the  strife  of  fac- 
tions continued.  A  murderous  assault  upon  him 
and  his  expulsion  from  Rome  followed  (the  date 
can  not  be  determined).  He  owed  his  restoration 
to  the  emperor  Conrad  II,  who  came  into  Italy  in 
the  winter  of  1036.  Benedict  met  him  obsequi- 
ously at  Cremona  in  the  following  June,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  fact  that  he  had  broken  the  Church's 
laws  by  imprisoning  Aribert,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  expelling  the  bishops  of  Piacenza,  Cremona, 
and  Vercelli  from  their  sees;  in  fact,  in  Mar.,  1038, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  Aribert.  By 
similar  complaisances  he  won  the  favor  of  Conrad's 
successor,  Henry  III,  for  whom,  in  1041,  he  obli- 
gingly excommimicated  the  Hungarian  nobles,  who 
had  driven  out  their  king,  Peter.  The  Romans  bore 
with  these  conditions  until  the  end  of  1044,  when 
they  rose  and  drove  Benedict  out,  afterward  elect- 
ing John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  in  his  stead,  under  the 
title  of  Sylvester  III.  Benedict  succeeded  in  send- 
ing John  back  to  Sabina  inside  of  two  months;  but, 
doubting  his  own  ability  to  maintain  his  position, 
he  decided  to  abdicate,  adding  one  more  shameless 
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act  of  simony  by  selling  the  papacy  (May  1, 1045)  to 
the  archpriest  John  Gratian  (who  called  himself  Greg- 
ory VI,  q.v.)  for  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  sil- 
ver and  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  Peter's  pence 
from  England.  Henry  III  came  to  Italy  in  the 
autunm  of  1046,  and  decided  to  remove  Gregory. 
He  convened  a  synod  at  Sutri,  which  deposed  Syl- 
vester even  from  the  priesthood  and  induced  Greg- 
ory to  resign  his  claims  (Dec.  20,  1046);  a  few  days 
later,  another  synod  in  Rome  deposed  Benedict 
also,  and  Suidger  of  Bamberg  succeeded  to  an  un- 
disputed papacy  as  Clement  II.  When  he  died, 
however,  nine  months  later,  Benedict  made  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  his  see.  He  was  soon  put  down 
by  the  imperial  authority,  and  retired  to  Tusculum. 
When  and  where  he  died  is  not  known. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Jaff<$.  Regesta,  i,  510;  J.  M.  Watterich. 
Romanorutn  pontificum  .  .  .  vitce,  i,  71,  711,  Leipsic, 
1862;  A.  yon  Reumont.  OeachichU  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii, 
338.  Berlin,  1868;  O.  Lorenz.  Papsttvahl  und  Kaiaertum, 
p.  69,  Berlin,  1874;  F.  Gregorovius,  Qeschichte  der  Stadt 
Rom,  iv,  39,  Stuttgart,  1877;  Bower.  Popes,  ii.  340-343; 
Neandcr,  ChrUtian  Church,  iii,  375-377,  409,  445,  448; 
Hefele.  ConcilienoeachiehU,  iv,  706-707,  714;  Hauck.  KD, 
iii.  659,  569-571. 

Benedict  X  (Johannes  Mincius):  Pope  1058-59. 
He  was  bishop  of  Velletri  before,  unwillingly,  he 
was  elected  and  enthroned  in  the  night  between 
Apr.  3  and  4,  1058,  by  the  noble  factions  which  had 
so  long  dominated  the  papacy  and  were  soon  to 
lose  their  power.  Peter  Damian  and  the  other 
reforming  cardinals  fled;  but  before  they  left  Rome 
they  pronounced  an  anathema  upon  the  new  pope. 
Meantime  Hildebrand  was  on  his  way  back  from 
Germany.  At  Florence  he  heard  the  news,  and 
after  conferring  with  the  empress  Agnes,  regent 
for  her  son  Henry  IV,  arranged  for  the  election  of 
a  pope  acceptable  to  the  strict  churchmen.  At 
Sienna  in  December  Gerard,  bishop  of  Florence,  was 
chosen  and  took  the  title  of  Nicholas  II.  In  Jan- 
uary he  held  a  synod  at  Sutri  which  pronounced 
the  deposition  and  exconununication  of  Benedict 
X.  The  latter  was  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
forces  set  in  motion  by  Hildebrand,  and  finally 
foimd  it  expedient  to  abdicate,  which  he  did  for- 
mally at  a  synod  in  the  Lateran,  Apr.,  1060.  He 
is  said  to  have  lived  twenty  years  longer  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Agnes.  Gregory 
VII,  in  whose  reign  he  died,  permitted  him  to  be 
buried  with  the  obsequies  of  a  rightful  pope,  as 
which,  indeed,  he  was  reckoned  until  the  fourteenth 
century.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliography:  Liber  pontifuxUia,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii,  279, 
Paris,  1892;  Jaff^.  Regeata,  i,  556;  J.  M.  Watterich,  Ro- 
manorum  pontificum  .  .  .  vitce,  i,  203,  738,  Leipsic,  1862; 
W.  von  Gieseisrecht,  Geachichte  der  deutschen  Kaiaer- 
Meit,  iii,  24,  Brunswick,  1875;  F.  Gregorovius,  Geschichte 
der  Stadt  Rom,  iv,  107,  Stuttgart.  1877;  J.  Langen,  Ge- 
9ehickte  der  rOmiachen  Kirche  von  Nikolaua  1  hia  Gregor 
VII,  p.  600,  Bonn,  1892;  Bower,  Popea,  ii,  340-343; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  iii.  387;  Hefele,  ConcUienge- 
wdiichU,  iv,  798.  828;  Hauck,  KD,  ui,  679-681. 

Benedict  XI  (Niccolo  Bocasini):  Pope  1303- 
1304.  He  was  bom  in  1240  at  Treviso,  entered  the 
Dominican  order  in  1254,  and  spent  fourteen  years 
in  diligent  study,  which  enabled  him  to  write  several 
Biblical  commentaries.    He   became   prior  of   his 


house,  provincial  of  Lombardy,  and  in  1296  general 
of  the  order.  Boniface  VIII  made  him  a  cardinal 
priest  in  1298,  and  soon  after  cardinal  bishop  of 
Ostia  and  Velletri.  In  1302  he  went  to  Hungary 
a.s  papal  legate.  He  remained  true  to  Boniface 
VIII,  and  on  his  death  was  elected  (Oct.  22,  1303) 
to  succeed  him.  He  found  himself  at  once  in  dif- 
ficulties as  the  heir  to  the  policy  and  the  enemies 
of  Boniface  (see  Boniface  VIII),  but  by  a  concilia- 
tory prudence  he  found  his  way  out  of  them.  First 
he  won  back  the  powerful  Colonna  family,  restor- 
ing to  them  their  dignities  and  possessions  under 
certain  limitations  which  marked  his  sense  of  their 
misconduct.  Frederick  of  Sicily  was  brought  to  a 
sense  of  his  feudal  obligations  toward  the  papacy, 
which  he  had  thought  to  escape.  To  Tuscany, 
Benedict  sent  Nicholas  of  Prato,  his  successor  as 
cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  to  make  peace  between 
the  Bianchi  and  Ncri  factions  in  Florence.  This 
mission  was  not  very  successful,  but  Benedict  had 
better  fortune  with  the  most  difficult  task  left  to  him 
by  his  predecessor,  the  effecting  of  a  i*econciliation 
with  France.  Philip  the  Fair  was  ready  for  peace, 
but  appswently  made  the  condition  that  a  general 
council  should  be  called  to  pass  a  post-mortem  con- 
denmation  on  Boniface.  Benedict  met  him  half  way, 
and  on  Mar.  25,  1304,  releaseti  him  from  his  excom- 
munication; then  he  annulled  a  number  of  other 
measures  of  his  predecessor  which  had  been  specially 
felt  as  grievances  in  France,  and  on  May  13  withdrew 
the  sentences  passed  against  Philip  and  his  counsel- 
ors, even  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  outrage 
of  Anagni,  with  the  exception  of  the  ringleader 
William  of  Nogaret.  He,  together  with  all  the  Ital- 
ians who  had  taken  part  in  the  violence  offered  to 
Boniface,  was  excommunicated  on  June  7,  and 
sununoned  to  appear  before  Benedict  to  receive 
sentence.  A  few  weeks  later,  however  (July  7), 
Benedict  died  in  Perugia,  whither  he  had  retired 
on  account  of  turbulence  in  Rome.  The  rumor 
immediately  spread  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  at 
the  instigation,  it  was  variously  asserted,  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  of  the  Colonna,  of  the  Franciscans  (who 
were  jealous  of  the  favor  shown  to  the  Dominicans), 
of  the  opposition  cardinals,  or  of  William  of  No- 
garet, who  had  most  to  gain  by  a  change,  and  who, 
in  fact,  received  his  absolution  from  Benedict's 
successor.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioobapht:  Ptolemfieiis  of  Lucca,  Vita  pontificum 
Romanorum,  in  Muratori.  Scriptoreti,  xi,  1224;  B.  Gui- 
donifl.  Vitas  pontifi^nim  Romanorum,  ib.  iii,  672;  W. 
Drumann,  Geachichte  Bonifaciua  VIII,  ii,  147,  Konigsberg, 
1852;  L.  Gautier,  Benott  XI,  itude  aur  la  papauti  au  com- 
mencement du  xiv.  aihcU,  Paris,  1863;  C.  Grandjean,  Benoil 
XI,  Parifl,  1863;  idem,  Le  Regiatre  de  Benott  XI,  recueilde 
buUea,  Paris,  1884-85;  P.  Funke,  Papat  Benedikt  XI, 
MQnster,  1891;  Bower,  Popea,  iii,  56-58;  Neander.  Chriatian 
Church,  V,  19;  Hefele,  Conciliengeachichte,  vi,  376-390. 

Benedict  XH  (Jacques  Foumier):  Pope  1334- 
1342.  He  was  a  native  of  Languedoc,  of  humble 
origin,  and  as  a  boy  entered  the  Cistercian  monas- 
tery of  Bolbonne  in  the  diocese  of  Mirepoix,  mi- 
grating later  to  that  of  Fontfroide  in  the  diocese  of 
Narbonne,  of  which  his  uncle  was  abbot.  The 
latter  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Paris.  Pope 
John  XXII  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Pamiers  and 
later  of  Mirepoix,  and  made  him  cardinal  in  1327. 
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He  was  rather  unexpectedly  elected  pope  Dec.  20, 
1334,  and  began  his  reign  with  reforming  meas- 
ures. The  bishops  and  abbots  who  lingered  at  the 
eourt  of  Avignon  were  sent  home,  the  system  of 
petitions  was  regulated,  and  care  was  taken  to  se- 
lect worthy  men  for  vacant  benefices.  Benedict 
planned  to  restore  the  strict  discipline  of  the  Bene- 
dictines and  Cistercians,  as  well  as  of  the  men- 
dicant orders,  and  entirely  avoided  the  reproach 
of  nepotism.  Soon  after  his  elevation,  the  Romans 
begged  him  to  return  to  them,  and  he  promised  to 
do  so,  but  was  prevented  by  the  French  majority 
in  the  Sacred  College.  Later  he  thought  of  re- 
moving to  Bologna,  but  finally  settled  down  in 
Avignon  and  began  the  building  of  a  magnificent 
palace.  His  attitude  toward  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical controversies  was  a  pacific  one.  He  con- 
demned the  opinion  so  strongly  held  by  his  prede- 
cessor, that  the  souls  of  the  just  do  not  enjoy  the 
Beatific  Vision  until  after  the  last  judgment.  Ne- 
gotiations took  place  with  the  Eastern  Church 
looking  toward  reunion;  in  1339  the  emperor  An- 
dronicus  sent  ambassadors  to  Avignon,  really  with 
a  view  to  gaining  mUitary  aid  against  the  Turks, 
but  holding  out  prospects  of  ecclesiastical  accom- 
modation, which,  however,  came  to  little.  He  won 
a  moral  triumph  in  Spain  by  inducing  Alfonso  XI 
of  Castile  to  break  off  his  adulterous  connection 
with  Eleonora  de  Gusman,  and  rendered  no  slight 
service  to  the  Christian  cause  in  the  peninsula  by 
making  peace  between  Castile  and  Portugal,  and 
thus  ensJbling  the  Christian  forces  to  unite  against 
the  Mussulmans  and  to  defeat  them  completely  at 
Tarifa.  The  most  difficult  problem  was  the  treat- 
ment of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Benedict  showed  him- 
self conciliatory,  and  Louis  sent  an  embassy  to 
Avignon  (1335);  but  Philip  VI,  against  whose  in- 
terests this  reconciliation  would  have  been,  pre- 
vented it  then,  and  a  second  time  in  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year.  This  gave  the  alliance  of 
Louis  to  Edward  III  of  England  against  France. 
The  electoral  princes  finally  asserted  their  rights;  on 
July  15, 1338,  they  swore  to  defend  the  customs  and 
liberties  of  the  empire  and  to  prevent  any  infringe- 
ment of  their  electoral  prerogative;  the  next  day 
they  declared  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  chosen 
by  them  stood  in  no  need  of  papal  confirmation, 
and  notified  Benedict  of  their  attitude.  At  the 
diet  held  in  Frankfort  (Aug.  6,  1338),  Louis  went 
even  further,  denying  any  connection  between  the 
coronation  by  the  pope  and  the  right  to  bear  the 
title  of  emperor,  at  the  same  time  asserting  the  in- 
validity of  all  the  censures  pronounced  against  him- 
self and  the  empire  by  John  XXII.  None  the  less, 
in  the  following  year  he  reopened  negotiations  with 
Benedict;  and  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
cluding peace  with  Philip  VI,  he  deserted  his  Eng- 
lish ally,  hoping  to  gain  Philip's  support  with  the 
pope.  He  spoiled  his  own  case,  however,  by  his 
encroachments  on  the  Church's  law  of  marriage 
and  its  power  in  such  matters.  In  order  to  marry 
his  son,  Louis,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  to  Mar- 
garet, heiress  of  the  Tyrol,  he  declared  her  previ- 
ous marriage  with  Prince  John  of  Bohemia  null  and 
void  (following  an  opinion  of  Occam's),  and  on  Feb. 
10,  1342,  in  spite  of  the  impediment  of  consan- 


guinity in  the  third  degree  between  the  couple,  had 

the  marriage  performed.    Benedict  had  no  oppor- 

timity  to  pass  judgment  upon  these  acts,  as  he  died 

on  Apr.  25  of  the  same  year.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bikjookapht:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  486,  527, 

F^ris,  1892;  eight  accounts  of  his  life  are  collected  in  £S. 

Baluxe,  Vita  paparum  Avenonenaium,  i,  197-244,   Paris, 

1003;  Muratori.  Seriptarea,  iii,  527  sqq.;  J.  M.  Watterich, 

Bomanorum  pontifi,cum  vUcb,  i,  203-204,   Leipsic,    1862; 

A.  Pichler,  Oeackichte  der  kirchlichen  Trennung  ttciachen 

dem  Orient  und  Occident,  i,  358.  Munich,  1864;  C.  Mailer, 

Der  Kampf  Ludwiga  .  .  .  mit  der  romiachen  Curie,  vol.  ii, 

Tabingen,    1880;   A.  Rohnnann.  Die  Prociaratorien  Lud- 

vfiga  dea  Baiem,  Gottingen,   1882;  Bower.  Popea,  iii,  88- 

92;   Pastor,  Popea,  i,  84-86;    Benott  XII,  Lettrea  doaea, 

patentee  et  curialea  ae  rapportant  h  la  France,  ed.  G.  Dau- 

met.  Paris.  1899;  Hefele,  Concilienoeachichte,  vi,  636-653. 

Benedict  XIH:  1.  The  title  was  first  borne  by 
Pedro  de  Luna  from  1394  to  1417,  in  the  Great 
Western  Schism.  He  came  of  a  noble  family  in 
Aragon,  studied  in  France,  taught  canon  law  at  the 
University  of  Montpellier,  and  was  made  cardinal  by 
Gregory  XI.  When  the  schism  broke  out  between 
the  partizans  of  Urban  VI  and  CJlement  VII,  he  took 
the  latter's  side,  and  went  to  Spain  and  Portugal  as 
Clement's  representative  in  1379.  In 
Sides  with  1393,  again,  he  appeared  at  a  meeting 
Clement  of  English  and  French  dignitaries,  in 
Vn  in  the  the  hope  of  winning  England  away 
Great  from  the  party  of  Boniface  IX,  the 
Schism,  pope  elected  in  Rome  to  succeed  Ur- 
ban VI.  When  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1394  suggested  three  ways  to  end  the  schism — 
the  resignation  of  both  claimants,  the  submission  of 
both  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them,  or  the  calling  of  a  general  council — 
Clement  sent  him  to  Paris  to  prevent  the  choice  of 
the  first;  but  in  fact  he  declared  in  favor  of  it,  pos- 
sibly with  an  eye  to  his  own  chances.  Clement  died 
the  same  autumn,  and  the  cardinals  of  his  party 
nearly  all  agreed  that  whichever  of  them  might  be 
chosen  pope  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  end  the 
schism,  even  by  abdicating  if  necessary;  and  no 
voice  was  louder  in  this  agreement  than  Pedro  de 
Luna's.  He  was  unanimously  chosen  on  Sept.  28, 
consecrated  and  crowned  Oct.  11.  He  reiterated 
his  willingness  to  do  anything  for  peace;  but  when 
the  next  year  an  embassy  representing  the  king  of 
France,  a  national  synod,  and  the  University  of 
Paris  approached  him  to  urge  the  abdication  of 
both  popes,  he  declined,  recommending  rather  a 
personal  meeting  of  both  to  discuss  the  question. 
To  this  he  adhered  in  spite  of  the  opposite 
view  of  all  his  cardinals  but  one  and  of  the 
personal  entreaties  of  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Orleans.  Charles  VI  held  a  second 
national  council  at  Paris  (end  of  Aug.,  1396),  and 
tried  to  gain  the  support  of  the  European  sovereigns 
for  his  plan.  In  June,  1397,  the  ambassadors  of 
France,  England,  and  Castile  pressed  the  necessity 
of  abdication  upon  Benedict,  who  declined  for 
himself  while  recommending  it  to  Boniface  IX. 
No  more  success  attended  a  joint  embassy  (1398) 
from  Charles  and  Wenceslaus,  king  of  the  Romans, 
headed  by  Pierre  d'Ailly,  bishop  of  Cambrai. 

Charles  held  a  third  council  in  May,  1398,  which 
decided  that  France  should  withdraw  from  Bene- 
dict's obedience.    When  this  decision  received  the 
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royal  assent  and  was  jpromulgated  (July  27),  all  the 
cardinals  but  three  forsook  Benedict,  and  open 
warfare  broke  out.  Benedict,  practically  a  prisoner 
in  his  palace,  yielded  so  far  (Apr.,  1399)  as  to  sign 
a  solemn  undertaking  to  abdicate  whenever  his 
rival  would  do  the  same  or  should  die  or  be  expelled 
from  Rome;  but  he  secretly  protested  that  his 
promise  was  null  and  void,  as  having  been  given 
imder  compulsion.  France  was  now  practically 
without  a  pope;  and  the  longer  this  anomalous 
condition  continued,  the  more  uneasi- 

Course  of    ness  it  caused.    Leading  churchmen. 

Events  in  such  as  Gerson  and  Nicholas  de  Cl^ 
France,  manges,  began  to  write  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  Benedict  XIII.  Finally 
Charles  called  a  meeting  of  bishops  and  nobles 
(May,  1403),  to  reconsider  the  question.  Before 
they  met  Benedict  had  contrived  to  escape  from 
Avignon,  and  the  city  had  declared  for  him,  once 
he  was  free.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  assembled  magnates  declared  for  a  restoration 
of  France  to  his  obedience,  though  on  condition  that 
he  should  renew  his  promise  in  regard  to  abdication, 
and  imdertake  to  submit  the  question  how  to  end 
the  schism  to  a  general  council  within  a  year. 
This  left  things  much  as  they  had  been  in  1394  and 
1395. "  Boniface  IX  died  soon  after  (Oct.  1,  1404); 
but  his  successor,  Innocent  VII,  showed  just  as 
little  inclination  to  abandon  his  claims.  Benedict, 
still  attached  to  his  own  plan  of  a  personal  confer- 
ence, undertook  a  journey  to  Genoa,  without  any 
result  except  to  produce  fresh  irritation  in  France, 
whose  clergy  were  taxed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
experiment.  Another  national  council  (1406)  de- 
clared in  favor  of  withdrawing  his  right  to  present 
the  bishoprics  and  benefices;  but  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans stood  out  for  complete  obedience  and  hin- 
dered the  execution  of  this  decision.  New  hopes 
were  aroused,  on  the  death  of  Innocent  VII,  by 
the  choice  (Nov.  30,  1406)  of  Gregory  XII,  who  at 
once  declared  himself  willing  to  take  any  measures, 
even  that  of  abdication,  to  end  the  schism.  A  meet- 
ing was  planned  between  the  rivals  for  the  autumn  of 
1407,  but  it  fell  through.  In  November  Benedict 
lost  a  powerful  friend  by  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Origans,  and  was  so  unwise  in  1408  as  to  attempt 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  French  obedience 
by  threats  of  exconmiunication.  In  May  Charles 
proclaimed  France  absolutely  neutral  in  the  con- 
test. Benedict,  fearing  for  his  safety,  fled  to  his 
native  Aragon. 

The  cardinals  of  both  factions  deserted  their 

respective  popes  and  in  June  took  counsel  together 

with  a  view  to  calling  a  general  council.    This  met 

in  1409  at  Pisa,  simunoned  both  claimants  before  it, 

proceeded  to  hear  testimony  when  they  did  not 

appear,  and  on  June  5  declared  both, 

The  Coun-  as    heretics,    schismatics,    and    per- 

cils  of      jurers,  not  only  deposed  but  excom- 

Pisa  and  municated.  Benedict  still  asserted 
Constance,  his  claims,  and  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Scotland  adhered  to  him.  New  nego- 
tiations with  him  were  imdertaken  by  the  Council 
of  Constance  in  1414,  but  he  stubbornly  refused  to 
yield,  even  to  the  persuasions  of  the  emperor 
Sigismimd.    Finally  the  patience  of  his  own  sup- 


porters in  Spain  and  Scotland  was  worn  out,  and 
they  renounced  him  in  the  Concordat  of  Narbonne 
(Dec,  1415).  He  entrenched  himself  in  the  moun- 
tain fastness  of  Peftiscola,  near  Valencia,  which 
belonged  to  his  family,  and  proudly  told  the  envoys 
of  the  council  that  the  true  Church  was  there  only. 
On  July  26,  1417,  the  Council  of  Constance  once 
more  deposed  and  excommunicated  him;  and  he 
remained  in  his  castle,  with  a  court  of  but  four 
cardinals,  imtil  his  death  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety 
in  Nov.,  1424.  (A.  Hauck.) 

2.  Benedict  Xm  was  also  the  name  borne  by 
Pietro  Francesco  d'Orsini-Gravina,  pope  1724-30. 
He  was  bom  Feb.  2,  1649,  at  Gravina  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  in  1667,  renouncing  his  rights  of 
succession  to  the  ducal  estates,  entered  the  Domini- 
can order  at  Venice,  taking  the  name  of  Vincenzo 
Maria.  He  studied  theology  at  Venice  and  Bologna, 
philosophy  at  Naples.  In  1672  he  was  made  a 
cardinal  by  Clement  X,  and  archbishop  of  Bene- 
vento  in  1686.  After  administering  his  diocese 
admirably  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  spending 
his  leisure  in  the  composition  of  theological  works, 
he  was  almost  unanimously  elected  pK>pe  (May 
29,  1724),  after  the  death  of  Innocent  XIII.  At 
first  he  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIV,  but  changed 
it  to  Benedict  XIII  in  the  conviction  that  Pedro 
de  Luna  was  a  schismatic  and  not  a  legitimate  pope. 
His  pontificate  began  with  an  attempt  to  restrain 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  cardinals,  which  was 
as  vain  as  his  similar  attempts  to  reform  the  rest  of 
the  clergy.  Though  the  prescriptions  of  the  Lateran 
council  of  1725  in  this  direction  were  not  much 
heeded,  it  is  memorable  because  in  it  Benedict  con- 
firmed the  constitution  UnigenituSf  and  thus 
aided  the  Jesuits.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  in  1728  the  unconditional  submission  of 
De  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  head  of  the 
Galilean  opposition.  Weakness  was  the  principal 
characteristic  of  his  dealings  with  the  secular  powers 
of  Europe.  He  left  such  matters  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  his  favorite  Cardinal  Coscia,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
powers.  Thus  the  emperor  Charles  VI  obtained 
the  privileges  which  he  claimed  in  Sicily  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  older  rulers,  who  had  been  legati  naii 
of  the  Holy  See.  Thus  also  the  king  of  Sardinia 
got  the  best  of  a  long  contest  with  Rome;  and 
only  one  state  found  the  curia  stubborn.  The 
king  of  Portugal,  John  V,  requested  the  red  hat 
for  Bichi,  the  papal  nuncio  at  Lisbon,  and  when 
it  was  refused  showed  great  hostility  to  the  pope, 
even  threatening  in  1728  to  break  off  all  relations 
between  the  Church  of  Portugal  and  Rome.  Bene- 
dict was  unpopular  in  Rome,  owing  to  the  mis- 
government  of  Coscia,  who,  when  the  pope  died 
(Feb.  21,  1730),  was  obliged  to  flee  in  disguise, 
and  later  was  imprisoned  for  ten  years  by  Clem- 
ent XII.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliooraprt:  1 .  Pedro  de  Luna:  A  Vita  is  found  in  £). 
Baluze,  VitcB  paparum  Avenonienaium,  i,  561-5G8,  Paris, 
1693;  the  En^.  transl.  of  several  original  documents 
which  are  pertinent  is  given  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal, 
Source  Book,  pp.  325-329;  Theodoric  of  Nieheim,  De 
SchUmaU,  ed.  G.  Erler,  ii,  33  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1890;  C?Mr- 
iularium    UniverntoHt   Paria,    ed.    H.   Denifle,    iii,    652 
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flqq.,  Paris,  1894;  Kehrmann.  Frankreicha  innere  Kirchen- 
ftolitik,  Jena,  1890;  Bower,  Pope*,  iii,  146-149.  162,  162  - 
163,  205;  Neauder,  Christian  Church,  v,  66,  62-77,  84, 
lO.VlOT;  Hcfele,  Conciliengeachichte,  vi,  827-1031;  Pas- 
tor, Pope*,  i,  165-201:  N.  Valois,  La  France  et  le  grand 
achiame  d'occident,  2  vols..  Paris,  1896;  Crcighton,  Papacy, 
i,  146-316,  374.  2.  Pi.-tro  Francesco:  His  works  were 
issued  in  3  vols.,  Rovcui.a,  1728,  and  the  bulls  are  in  the 
BxUlarium  Romanum,  vol.  xxii,  Turin,  1871.  For  his 
life  consult  A.  Borgia,  Benedicti  XIII  vita,  Rome,  1752;  A. 
von  Rotimont,  GeschichU  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  652-663,  Ber- 
lin, 1868;  Bower,  Popes,  iii,  339;  J.  Chantrel,  Le  Pape 
Benoit  XIII,  1724-30.  Paris,  1874;  M.  Brosch,  Ceschichte 
dee  Kirchenetaala,  ii.  61  sqq.,  Gotha.  1882;  Ranke,  Popes, 
vol.  iii,  No.  158. 

Benedict  XIV  (Prosporo  T.^>renzo  Lambertini): 
Pope  1740-58.  He  was  bom  [Mar.  31]  1675  at 
Bologna;  at  thirteen  he  entered  the  Collegium  (Uenv- 
entinum  at  Rome,  and  after  studies  in  theology  and 
philosophy,  took  up  the  law.  practising  as  advocat^j 
of  the  consistory,  and  as  promotor  fidei,  in  which 
office  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  famous  work 
on  beatification  and  canonization.  Clement  XI 
and  Innocent  XIII  gave  him  several  Roman  dig- 
nities; Benedict  XIII  made  him  archbishop  of 
Ancona  (1727)  and  cardinal  (1728);  in  1731  Qement 
XII  transferred  him  to  the  more  important  see  of 
Bologna,  where  he  found  time  to  writ<5  his  works 
on  the  mass,  on  the  festivals,  and  Qucrstiones 
canonictB.  After  the  death  of  Clement  XII  the 
conclave  was  at  a  deadlock  for  six  months  between 
the  French,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  factions,  and 
finally  agreed  on  Lambertini  as  a  compromise 
candidate  (Aug.  17,  1740). 

Benedict  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety, 
and  did  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  Pontifical  States, 
by  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  and  by  a  decrease  in  taxation.  II is 
expressed  principle  that  in  him  "  the  pope  must 
take  precedence  of  the  temporal  ruler  "  was  carried 
out  both  in  the  strenuous  efforts  which  he  made 
to  raise  the  tone  of  the  clergy  and  in  his  efforts 
to  remove  all  the  misunderstandings  which  had 
existed  between  the  curia  and  the  European 
powers,  even  at  the  cost  of  considerable  concessions. 
He  was  not  able  entirely  to  remove  the  antagonism 
between  the  eighteenth-century  spirit 

Friendly     and  religion,  but  he  composed  more 

Relations  than  one  difference  temporarily.  Thus 
with  Other  he  appeased  John  V  of  Portugal  by  the 

Rulers.  privilege  of  enjoying  the  revenues  of 
vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys  in  his 
kingdom,  as  well  as  by  the  title  of  Rex  fidelissimtts. 
In  a  concordat  with  Naples  (1741)  he  went  even 
beyond  the  concessions  which  Benedict  XIII  had 
made,  and  concluded  another  with  the  king  of 
Sardinia  which  was  still  less  favorable  to  the  ex- 
treme claims  of  the  Church.  Still  another  was 
ma<ie  with  Spain  in  17r)3,  winch  went  so  far  as  to 
allow  King  Ferdinand  VI  the  right  of  nomination 
to  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  his  kingdom 
except  fifty-two.  Friemlly  relations  were  also 
maintained  with  the  empire,  and  strict  neutrality 
observed  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
although  the  contending  armies  not  seldom  crossed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Papal  States.  When  Albert 
of  Bavaria  was  elected  emperor  as  Charles  VII 
and  applied  to  Benedict  for  confirmation,  he  gave 


him  his  hearty  good  wishes,  but  refused  at  first 
to  recognize  his  successor,  Francis  I,  who  had 
neglected  to  observe  this  formality.  He  aban- 
doned his  opposition,  however,  and  became  an 
active  ally  of  Austria  in  the  contest  with  Venice 
over  Aquilcia.  As  a  compromise  measure,  he  finally 
divided  the  patriarchate  into  two  dioceses,  that  of 
Gorz.  which  was  to  be  Austrian,  and  that  of  Udine, 
Venetian.  Though  he  refused  to  confirm  the  guaran- 
ties which  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  on  be- 
coming a  Roman  Catholic,  was  obliged  to  give  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  his  evangelical 
subjects,  Benedict  showed  none  of  the  temper  of 
a  persecutor,  and  had  friendly  personal  relations 
with  many  Protestants.  He  was  the  first  pope  to 
concede  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia  to  the  ruler 
whom  the  curia  had  previously  styled  margrave 
of  Brandenburg;  and  he  yielded  to  Frederick  the 
Great's  wishes  so  far  as  to  allow  the  bishop  of  Bres- 
lau  to  decide  all  Catholic  causes  in  Prussia,  appeals 
to  the  pope  being  forbidden.  In  the  Galilean  con- 
troversy he  took  a  wise  and  tolerant  part,  reversing 
a  decision  of  De  Beaumont,  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  which  made  formal  assent  to  the  constitution 
Unigenitus  a  condition  for  receiving  the  sacra- 
ments; in  an  encyclical  of  Oct.  16,  1756,  he  laid 
down  the  rule  that  the  ministrations  of  the  Church 
should  be  refused  only  to  those  who  had  publicly 
contemned  the  bull. 

Benedict's  conciliatory  temper  made  him  little 
likely  to  sympathize  with  the  Jesuits,  with  whom 
he  dealt  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  in  a  way 
that  did  not  please  them,  deciding  against  them, 
in  the  controversy  over  the  *'  Chinese  rites,"  the 

question  how  far  the  principles  of 
The  Jesuits.  Christianity  might  be  accommodated 

for  the  purpose  of  making  more  speedy 
conversions  among  the  heathen,  in  two  bulls — 
the  Ex  quo  singulari  of  1742,  and  the  Omniwn 
sollicitudinum  of  1744  (see  Accommodation,  §  9). 
Though  he  was  no  partizan  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was 
not  until  shortly  before  his  death  that  he  imder- 
took  (1758)  the  long-planned  reform  of  the  order, 
at  least  in  Portugal,  entrusting  its  execution  to  SaJ- 
danha,  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon. 

In  1750  Benedict  celebrated  a  jubilee  with  great 
pomp,  and  invited  the  Protestants  also  to  attend — 
naturally  with  no  other  result  than  to  call  out  a 
number  of  polemical  replies.  To  the  end  of  his 
life  he  found  his  chief  diversion  in  the  company 
of  learned  men,  of  whom  a  circle  assembled  round 
him  once  a  week.  During  his  pontificate  he  com- 
posed his  most  important  work,  De  synodo  dice- 
ccsana.  He  had  a  catalogue  of  the  Vatican  library 
drawn  up  by  the  learned  Assemani,  founded 
societies  for  the  study  of  Roman  and  Christian 
antiquities  and  of  church  history,  and  cooperated 
in  the  foundation  of  the  archeological  academy 
with  Winckelmann,  who  came  to  Rome  in  1755. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  cheerful,  good- 
humored  words  upon  his  lips,  May  3, 1758. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliocrapht:  His  works  were  collected  by  Asevedo  in  12 
vols..  Ilome,  1747-61.  more  completely,  15  vols.,  Venioe. 
1707,  and  in  17  vols.,  Prato.  1839-46;  vols.  15-17  of  the 
Prato  ed.  contain  the  bulls;  Brief e  Benedicts  XIV  an  Pimr 
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/VoMcneo  Peooi  h  Bologna,  1720-58,  ed.  F.  X.  Kraus, 
Freiburs.  1888;  Opera  inedita,  ed.  F.  Heiner,  St.  Louis. 
1904.  Consult:  R.  de  Martinis.  Acta  Benedicti  XIV,  2 
yrolB.,  Naples,  1884-85;  A.  Borgia,  Vie  de  Benoit  XIV, 
Peris,  1783;  H.  Formby,  Life  and  MiracUe  of  Benedict 
XIV,  London,  1858;  A.  von  Ameth,  Qeeehiehte  Afaria 
T3Urrnas,ii,  178,  iv.  54  sqq.,  Vienna,  1864,  1870;  M.  Bronch, 
OeadiichUdea  Kir<Jisnetaat»,  ii.  68,  Gotha.  1882;  Ranke. 
Popee,  ii,  433-443.  iii.  No.  164. 

BENEDICT  OF  ANIANE:  The  reformer  of  the 
Benedictine  order  in  the  Prankish  empire.  lie 
was  bom  about  750  in  his  father's  county  of  Mague- 
lone  in  Languedoc;  d.  at  Inden  (13  m.  n.e.  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle)  Feb.  11,  821.  His  youth  was 
spent  at  the  court  of  Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne, 
where,  as  a  page,  he  had  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  feats  of  arms.  During  Charles's 
first  Lombard  campaign.  Benedict  rescued  his 
brother  from  drowning  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
and  the  shock  brought  to  a  head  the  resolve  which 
had  been  slowly  forming  in  him,  to  renounce  the 
world  and  give  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the 
monastic  life.  This  he  entered  in  773  at  Saint- 
Seine  in  the  diocese  of  Langres.  Returning  home 
in  779,  he  built  a  small  monastery  on  his  own  land 
near  the  little  river  Aniane  (where  the  town  of 
Aniane,  16  m.  w.n.w.  of  Montpellier,  later  grew 
up),  which  was  replaced  by  a  larger  one  lower 
down  when  the  number  of  his  disciples  increased, 
and  by  a  third  still  larger  about  792.  This  became 
the  center  of  Benedict's  efforts  for  the  reformation  of 
the  monastic  life  in  the  south  and  southwest  of 
France.  King  Louis  of  Aquitaine,  who  had  favored 
him  from  the  outset,  entrusted  him  with  the  over- 
sight of  all  the  monasteries  within  his  territory, 
and  the  greatest  churchmen,  such  as  Alcuin  and 
Leidrad  of  Lyons,  sought  his  counsel.  He  had  a 
wide  knowledge  of  patristic  literature,  and  for- 
warded the  cause  of  education  with  seal.  He  stood 
out  as  a  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith  against 
Adoptionism  (q.v.),  and  wrote  two  treatises  against 
it,  the  first  of  which  is  specially  interesting  as  show- 
ing how  doee  was  the  practical  connection  between 
Adoptionism  and  Arianism.  His  influence  became 
■till  wider  with  the  accession  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
who  first  brought  him  up  to  the  Alsatian  abbey 
of  MaurmQnster,  and  then,  to  have  him  nearer 
at  hand,  founded  another  for  him  at  Inden,  giving 
him  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  monasteries 
in  the  empire.  He  could  now  hope  to  accom- 
plish his  great  purpose  of  restoring  the  primitive 
strictness  of  the  monastic  observance  wherever 
it  had  been  relaxed  or  exchanged  for  the  less 
eracting  canonical  life.  This  purpose  was  clearly 
seen  in  the  capitularies  drawn  up  by  an  assem- 
bly of  abbots  and  monks  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
817,  and  enforced  by  Louis's  order  throughout  the 
empire. 

Benedict's  chief  works  are  compilations  of  the 
older  ascetic  literature.  The  first  of  them  is  calle<l 
by  his  biographer,  Ardo,  Liber  ex  regtUis  diveraorum 
jMtfnim  caUeetus  ;  an  enlarged  edition  of  this  was 
prepared  by  Lucas  Holsten  (published  at  Rome 
only  after  Holsten's  death,  in  1661,  with  the  title 
Codex  reguhnmt).  The  other  work,  called  Con- 
eordia  regularum  by  Benedict  himself,  is  based  on 


the  first;  in  it  the  sections  of  the  Benedictine  rule 
(except  ix-xvi)  are  given  in  their  order,  with  paral- 
lel passages  from  the  other  rules  included  in  the 
Liber  regularum,  so  as  to  show  the  agreement  of 
principles  and  thus  to  enhance  the  respect  due  to 
the  Benedictine.  The  Concordia  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1638  by  H.  Menard  of  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Maur,  with  valuable  not^s  (reprinted  in  MPL, 
ciii).  A  third  collection  of  homilies,  to  be  read 
daily  in  the  monasteries,  has  not  been  definitely 
identified.  Benedict's  place  is  in  the  second  rank 
of  the  men  who  made  the  reigns  of  Charles  and 
Louis  glorious.  He  had  not  the  breadth  of  view 
possessed  by  Charlemagne  himself  or  by  .Vdalhard, 
nor  the  lofty  endeavor  for  a  fusion  of  scnuhir  and 
spiritual  learning  of  Paulus  Diaconus  and  .Mcuin. 
He  was  primarily  an  ecclesiastic,  who  zealously 
placed  his  not  inconsiderable  theological  learning 
at  the  service  of  orthodoxy,  but  gave  the  best  thing 
he  had,  the  loving  fervor  of  an  upright  Christian 
soul,  to  the  cause  of  Benedictine  monasticism. 

(Otto  Seebass.) 

Bibliooraphy:  The  Vita  by  Ardo  Smaragdus,  his  successor 
as  abbot,  with  preface  by  Henschen,  is  in  ASB,  12  Feb., 
ii,  606-620,  in  AfPL,  ciii.  and  is  edited  by  Waits  in  MGII, 
Script.,  XV,  198-220,  Hanover,  18S7.  There  is  a  Fr. 
transl.,  Montpelher,  1876.  P.  A.  J.  Paulinier,  St.  Benoit 
d*Aniane  et  la  fondcUion  du  monasth'e  de  ce  nom,  Mont- 
pellier, 1871;  P.  J.  Nicolai.  Der  heilige  Benedict,  OrHnder 
von  Aniane,  Cologne,  1865;  H.  Foss,  Benedikt  von  Aniane, 
Berlin.  1884;  O.  Seebass,  in  ZKG,  xv  (1895),  244-260; 
Hauck.  KD.  u.  528-545. 

BENEDICT  BISCOP:  First  abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth  and  Jarrow;  b.  of  noble  family  about  628; 
d.  at  Wearmouth  (on  the  north  side  of  the  Wear, 
opposite  Sunderland,  Durhamshire)  Jan.  12,  689  or 
690.  Biscop  was  his  Saxon  name,  his  ecclesiastical 
name  was  Benedict,  and  he  was  also  called  Baduc- 
ing  as  a  patronymic.  He  was  a  thane  and  favorite 
of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria  (q.v.),  but  in  653 
decided  to  abandon  the  world  and  went  to  Rome. 
He  became  a  monk  at  the  monastery  of  Lerins 
about  665,  and  was  appointed  by  Pope  Vitalian  to 
conduct  Theodore  of  Tarsus  (q.v.)  to  Canterbury 
in  668.  In  674  be  began  to  build  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Wearmouth  on  land  given  by  Eg- 
frid,  king  of  Northumbria.  In  681  or  682  he 
founded  the  sister  house,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  at 
Jarrow  (5  m.  farther  north,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tyne).  He  made  six  visits  to  Rome,  learned 
the  Roman  ecclesiastical  usages  and  the  rules  of 
monastic  life,  and  strove  faithfully  to  introduce 
them  in  England;  he  also  brought  back  a  rich  store 
of  books,  vestments,  pictures,  and  the  like.  He 
induced  John,  the  archchanter  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  to  accompany  him  to  England  and  instruct 
his  monks;  and  he  brought  skilled  workmen  from 
Gaul  to  build  his  monasteries,  including  the  first 
glass-makers  in  England. 

Biblioorapht:  The  source  for  a  biography  is  the  life  by 
his  great  scholar  Bede,  Vita  beatorum  abbatum,  chapn.  1  - 
14,  best  and  most  accessible  in  the  ed.  of  C.  Plummor.  i, 
364-379,  with  notes,  ii,  356-365,  Oxford.  1896.  Kpr. 
transl.  by  P.  Witoock,  Sunderland,  1818;  cf.  also  H<*<le, 
Hiet,  serf.,  ir,  18.  v,  19;  Horn.,  xxv.  Consult  alw)  C.  F. 
Hontalembert.  Lea  Moinee  de  Voceident,  iv.  456-487.  Paris, 
1868;  DNB,  iv,  214-216. 
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BENEDICT  OF  NURSIA  AND  THE  BENEDICTINE  ORDER. 


I.  The  Life  of  Benedict. 

The  Life  of  Benedict  by  Gr^ory 

the  Great  (f  1). 
Early  Life  (f  2). 
Monte  Casaino  (f  3). 
IT.  The  Rule  of  Benedict. 

General  Characteristics  (f  1). 
Moderation  (f  2). 


OrRanisation  and  Direction  of  the 
Monastic  Life  (f  3). 
ITT.  The  Earlier  History  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order. 
Period  of  Growth  to  the  Time  of 

Charlemagne  (I  1). 
Period  of  Decline  (f  2). 
IV.   The  History  of  the  Order  since  the 
Ninth  Century. 


821-1200.     Ecumenical  Activity. 

New  Congresations  (f  1). 
1 20O-15«3.     Decay  and  Attempts 

at  Reform  (f  2). 
1663-1800.     Tridentine   Reform. 

New   Congregations  (f  3). 
The  Nineteenth  Century  (f  4). 


L  The  Life  of  Benedict:  The  only  early  authority 
on  the  life  of  Benedict,  since  the  VitaPlacidi  has  been 
admitted  to  be  untrustworthy  ever  since  Mabillon, 
and  the  worthlessness  of  the  Vita  sancti  Mauri  has 
been  recently  demonstrated  by  Malnory,  is  prac- 
tically the  single  biography  written  by  Gregory  the 
Great.  But  the  expectations  aroused  by  a  life 
written  only  fifty  years  after  Benedict's  death  by 
so  distinguished  an  author  are  disappointed  when 

he  is  found,  in  the  spirit  of  his  time, 
1.  The  lafe  exalting  the  greatness  of  his  hero  by 
of  Benedict  the  number  and  importance  of  his 
byareffory  miracles.  This  tendency  has  gone  so 
the  Qreat.    far  that  GrQtzmacher  is  inchned  to  see 

nothing  actually  historical  in  all  this 
mass  of  legendary  details  except  the  names  of  the 
places  where  Benedict  lived  and  worked,  and  the 
names  of  his  disciples.  But  this  is  going  some- 
what too  far;  Gregory  expressly  names  four  abbots, 
themselves  among  these  disciples  and  one  of  them 
(Honoratus)  still  Uving  at  Subiaco,  as  witnesses  to 
the  truth  of  his  story;  and  the  tradition  must  have 
been  still  full  and  clear  among  the  monks  who  had 
migrated  from  Monte  Cassino  to  the  Lateran  when 
he  wrote. 

According,  then,  to  what  is  left  of  Gregory's 
accoimt  after  removal  of  the  legendary  halo  around 
the  saint's  head,  Benedict  came  of  a  considerable 
family  in  the  "  province  of  Nursia,"  in  the  Um- 
brian  Apennines,  and  was  bom  toward  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century.  He  received  at  Rome  the  edu- 
cation of  his  day,  which,  however,  did  not  mean 
much  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  classical 
authors,  and  seems  to  have  included  no  Greek. 
Shocked  by  the  immorality  around  him,  he  left 
both  the  school  and  his  father's  house  for  a  life  of 

solitary  mortification.    His  first  per- 

8.  Early     manent  abode  was  a  cave  by  the  Anio, 

Life.       not  far  from  Subiaco,  where  a  monk, 

Romanus,  provided  him  with  the 
rough  monastic  garb  and  with  scanty  nourishment. 
Here  Benedict  spent  three  years  of  stubborn  con- 
flict with  his  lower  nature,  until  the  spreading  of 
his  fame  by  shepherds  brought  his  solitude  to  an 
end.  The  monks  of  a  neighboring  monastery  (per- 
haps at  Vicovaro),  whose  head  had  just  died, 
begged  him  to  come  and  rule  them.  He  accepted 
with  reluctance,  probably  foreseeing  what  actually 
happened  when  he  attempted  strictly  to  enforce 
their  rule.  When  their  insubordination  went  as 
far  as  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  he  discovered  the 
plot  and  gently  rebuked  them,  then  retired  to  his 
beloved  cave.  Here,  as  new  disciples  came  aroimd 
him,  he  established  twelve  small  communities,  each 
with  twelve  inmates  and  a  "  father  "  at  their  head. 
Gxegoiy  does  not  say  how  long  Benedict  re- 


mained in  the  neighborhood  of  Subiaco  as  director 
of  these  pious  groups;  but  the  tradition  of  Monte 
Cassino  ascribes  his  migration  thither  to  the  op- 
position of  a  jealous  cleric  named  Florentius,  and 
places  it  in  529.  The  new  place  was  about  half- 
way between  Rome  and  Naples,  the  Castrum  Casi- 
num  of  the  Romans,  who  had  had  a  military  colony 
there.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  (now 
Monte  San  Germano),  which  had  been 
8.  Monte  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Apollo  by 
Oasflino.  a  population  still  largely  pagan,  Bene- 
dict built  two  chapels,  under  the  in- 
vocation of  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  Martin,  and 
then  laid  the  foundations  of  the  monastery  which 
was  to  have  such  a  long  and  renowned  history. 
Though  Gregory  does  not  say  so  definitely,  the  tradi- 
tional view  may  be  accepted  that  he  soon  drew  up 
his  rule,  the  mature  outcome  of  his  experience  in 
guiding  and  governing  aspirants  to  the  monastic 
fife  of  perfection.  The  di8tiui>ance8  of  the  time, 
the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire from  534,  probably  helped  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  those  who  sought  a  peaceful  shelter  at 
Monte  Cassino;  and  a  daughter  house  was  estab- 
lished at  Terracina.  In  the  summer  of  542,  Totila, 
king  of  the  Goths,  on  his  way  through  Campania, 
desired  to  see  the  famous  abbot.  Gregory  relates 
that,  to  test  his  prophetic  powers,  the  khig  sent  one 
of  his  oflicers  in  royal  array  to  Benedict,  who  per- 
ceived the  deception  instantly,  and,  when  the  young 
king  knelt  before  him,  told  him  that  he  should  enter 
Rome,  cross  the  seas,  and  reign  nine  years — which 
came  to  pass.  Gregory  mentions  Benedict's  sis- 
ter, Scholastica,  in  connection  with  the  last  meeting 
between  the  two  in  a  house  near  the  monastery; 
she  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  from 
her  earUest  youth.  The  date  of  Benedict's  death 
can  not  be  determined  from  any  of  the  authorities. 
His  body  was  buried  near  Scholastica's  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and,  according  to 
Paidus  Diaconus,  was  translated  about  a  century 
later  to  the  monastery  of  Fleuiy  on  the  Loire. 

n.  The  Rule  of  Benedict:  Especially  since  the 
celebration  of  the  fourteen-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Benedict's  birth  in  1880,  his  rule  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  thoroughgoing  studies,  and 
it  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  code  which  cor^ 
responded  admirably  to  its  purpose  of  regulating 
the  common  life  of  the  western  monks.  In  the 
concluding  passage  of  the  prologue,  probably  added 
later  by  Benedict,  occur  the  words  "  Canatituenda 
eat  ergo  a  nobis  dominici  achola  servitii"  Under 
the  later  empire,  the  word  achola  was  commonly 
employed  to  designate  the  body  of  guards  in  the 
imperiiEJ  palace  under  the  magiater  officii;  thence 
the  name  passed  to  the  garrisons  of  provincial 
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towns,  and  was  used  sometimes  for  other  bodies 
or  associations  existing  in  them.  As  these  mili- 
tary organizations  would  have  a  defi- 
1.  0«nezml  nite  code  of  regulations,  so  it  was 
Oharmcter-  natural  for  Benedict  (called  "  magis- 
istioB.  ter  "  in  the  first  line  of  the  prologue) 
to  lay  down  a  rule  that  should  serve 
for  all  who  were  enlisted  in  the  spiritual  army  ("  ser- 
vitium  daminicum  ") — priests  or  laymen,  rich  or 
poor.  It  separated  the  monks  more  absolutely  from 
the  world  than  Basil  or  Cassian  had  done.  Besides 
the  requirements  of  poverty,  silence,  and  chastity, 
others  appear  for  the  first  time;  that  of  **  stabil- 
ity "  or  a  permanent  residence  in  one  monastery 
as  opposed  to  the  wandering  Ufe  of  the  earlier 
monks,  and  a  specially  designated  habit.  The  aim 
of  this  life  is  complete  surrender  to  the  will  of  God, 
accomplished  through  entire  obedience  to  the  ab- 
bot and  the  rule.  The  abbot  thus  appears  as  an 
absolute  ruler,  responsible  to  God  alone.  It  is  true 
that  in  weighty  matters  he  is  to  seek  the  counsel 
of  the  brethren,  but  the  ultimate  decision  rests 
with  him.  Benedict  seems  to  have  hesitated  in 
placing  a  prapoaittis  or  prior  next  to  him  as  assist- 
ant and,  if  need  were,  representative. 

In  laying  down  the  system  of  daily  prayer,  Bene- 
dict departed  somewhat  from  the  earlier  practise 
by  instituting  the  office  of  compline  as  the  seventh 
of  the  canonical  hours.  The  longest  and  fullest  of 
all  the  ofiices  was  the  noctuma  vigilia  (matins),  re- 
cited at  two  o'clock.  The  day  hours  were  much 
shorter — lauds  at  daybreak,  not  long  after  matins; 
prime;  terce,  with  which  at  least  on  Sundays  and 
festivab  the  Eucharist  was  connected;  sext;  none; 
vespers;  and  compline.  One  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  system  of  devotion  was  laid  out  was  the 
weekly  recitation  of  the  entire  Psalter.  When  this 
is  compared  with  the  requirement  by  (IJolumban  of 
the  recitation  of  thew  hole  150  Psalms  in  the  night 
office  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  a  second  principle 
is  perceived  which  governed  Benedict  not  merely 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  devotional  exercises 
but  in  all  his  rule — a  wise  moderation 
8.  Kodsra-  and  gentleness.  It  appears  especially 
tion.  in  the  regulations  for  meals,  of  which 
he  allows  two  daily,  except  at  times 
of  fasting;  it  comes  out  in  the  rules  for  labor,  which 
show  consideration  for  the  weaker  brethren,  and 
also  in  the  system  of  punishment.  Small  offenses, 
as  unpunctuality  at  meals  or  office,  are  to  be  pun- 
ished without  harshness;  more  serious  ones  call  for 
two  private  warnings  and  one  in  public,  after  which 
the  offender  is  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the  breth- 
ren at  meals  and  prayers.  If  he  is  still  obstinate, 
corporal  punishment  is  the  next  step,  and  finally, 
if  the  prayers  of  the  brethren  have  no  effect,  he  is 
to  be  expelled  from  the  monastery.  Penitents  may 
be  twice  taken  back,  but  on  a  third  lapse  there  is 
no  further  possibility  of  restoration. 

The  fact  that,  in  his  provision  for  the  clothing 
of  the  monks,  Benedict  took  account  of  the  condi- 
tions of  more  than  one  province  has  been  made  a 
ground  for  disputing  the  authenticity  of  the  rule; 
but  the  climatic  difference  between  the  hill-country 
of  his  first  settlement  and  the  Campanian  plain  on 
the  banks  of  the  Liris  is  sufficiently  notable  to  find 


some  reflection  in  the  rule.  Benedict  had  lived  as 
an  anchorite  and  as  a  cenobite,  in  convents  of  vary- 
ing size  and  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  at  the  head 
of  a  single  small  house  and  of  a  whole  group  of 
houses.  When,  therefore,  with  this  manifold  ex- 
perience of  what  suited  the  monastic  life  of  his 
time,  he  drew  up  a  rule  for  every 
8.  Or^anl-  p^^t  of  it,  in  such  a  definite  legislative 
^  S  *  f  shape  as  none  of  his  predecessors — 
the  Monas- ^^^^'  ^*^*"^'  P^chomius,  Jerome, 
tic  Life.  Augustine — had  given  their  prescrip- 
tions, we  may  well  believe  that  he 
was  acting  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  giving  to  Italian  monasticism  a 
new  form,  stronger  and  more  consistent  than  had 
been  known  before.  This  is  the  special  importance 
of  Benedict's  work,  both  for  the  Church  and  for 
the  world  at  large.  About  the  time  when  the 
Roman  See,  vindicating  and  even  increasing  its 
independence  of  Arian  kings  and  Byzantine  em- 
perors, was  preparing  to  erect  its  universal  empire 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  the  monk  appeared  who 
knew  how  to  apply  the  old  Roman  talents  of  legis- 
lation and  organization  to  the  growing  but  as  yet 
incoherent  monasticism.  Thus  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  great  Benedictine  Order  which  for 
centuries  concentrated  in  itself  the  extraordinary 
spiritual  force  of  the  technically  "  religious  "  life, 
and  contributed  in  so  marked  a  degree  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Western  Church.  The  striking  in- 
fluence of  the  order  would,  however,  be  inexplicable 
if  it  had  not  early  become  the  guardian  of  learning 
and  literature.  The  rule  required  the  brothers,  in 
addition  to  their  manual  labor,  to  devote  one  or 
two  hours  daily  to  reading;  it  provided  for  a  con- 
vent library  from  which  the  monks  were  to  take 
certain  books  for  study  at  appointed  times;  each 
brother  was  to  have  his  tablet  and  stylus;  Bene- 
dict himself  undertook  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  prominent  Romans;  and  in  at  least  one 
passage  of  the  rule  those  who  can  not  read  are 
spoken  of  as  an  inferior  class.  All  these  things 
speak  of  learned  and  literary  interests  as  belong- 
ing to  the  original  foundation.  Cassiodorus  even 
goes  further  than  Benedict,  in  whose  lifetime  prob- 
ably he  founded  the  double  convent  of  Squillace, 
providing  expressly  for  the  study  of  classical  litera- 
ture— though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far 
this  influenced  the  Benedictine  Order  after  the  in- 
fusion with  it  of  Cassiodorus's  monasteries. 

nL  The  Earlier  History  of  the  Benedictine  Order: 
The  history  of  the  early  extension  of  Benedict's 
society  is  only  scantily  told.  According  to  the 
traditions  of  Monte  Cassino,  the  third  abbot,  Sim- 
plicius,  achieved  great  success  in  this  work.  Under 
the  fifth,  Bonitus,  the  mother  house  was  destroyed 
in  589  by  the  Lombards,  the  monks  fleeing  to  Rome 
(the  universal  refuge  of  those  days),  carrying  with 
them  the  copy  of  the  rule  written  by 

the  Time  of  P^^^^^^X  already  a   monastery  there 
Oharle-       which  followed  this  rule — that  of  St. 
maffne.       Andrew,  founded  by  the  future  Pope 
Gregory  th^  Great  in  575;  but  Greg- 
ory's attachment  to  the  order  was  presimiably  in- 
creased by  the  coming  of  the  fugitives,  who  settled 
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In  a  place  given  them  at  the  Lateran  by  Pope 
Pelagius.  The  mission  of  Augustine  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew  in 
696  (see  Anglo-Saxons,  Conversion  op  the) 
opened  a  new  field  to  the  order.  The  Latin 
rules  of  the  Spanish  bishops  Isidore  of  Seville 
(d,  636)  and  Fructuosus  of  Bragara  show  distinct 
traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  that  of  Benedict. 
But  more  important  was  its  introduction  into  the 
Prankish  kingdom  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century,  since  the  attempt  was  there  made  to  sub- 
mit to  it  the  entire  monastic  body.  However  it  was 
introduced,  it  soon  become  predominant,  and  took 
the  place  of  the  rules  of  Columban  and  Csesarius. 
At  a  Burgundian  synod  of  670  it  was  designated,  with 
the  canons,  as  the  only  standard  for  monasteries; 
and  similarly  in  the  synods  held  under  the  auspices 
of  Carloman  and  Boniface  in  742  and  743  it  is  called 
the  norm  for  convents  both  of  monks  and  of 
nuns.  The  language  of  the  capitularies  of  811, 
implying  that  only  obscure  traces  of  the  prior 
existence  of  other  rules  remained,  shows  how 
completely  it  had  occupied  the  field  by  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  supremacy,  and  of  the 
glory  reflected  on  the  order  by  such  men  as  Aid- 
helm  and  Bede,  Alcuin  and  Paulus  Diaconus,  an 
acute  observer  could  already  perceive  traces  of  de- 
cay. In  some  places  the  abbots  abused  the  power 
given  them  by  the  rule;  in  others  laxity  had  begun 

to  creep  in.     There  was  thus  room  for 

2.  Period    the  reforming  activity  of  Benedict  of 

of  Becline.  Aniane    (q.v.),    who    attempted    not 

only  to  restore  the  pristine  strictness, 
but  to  supplement  the  rule  by  special  ordinances 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  Frankish  monasteries.  His  success, 
powerfully  seconded  as  he  was  by  the  emperor 
Louis  the  Pious,  was  not  lasting.  The  ninth  cen- 
tury saw  a  considerable  number  of  new  founda- 
tions, especially  in  Saxony,  and  the  literary  activ- 
ity promoted  by  Charlemagne  continued;  but 
there  were  many  complaints  not  only  of  the  giving 
of  monasteries  to  laymen  but  of  decay  in  morality 
and  strict  monastic  discipline.  In  addition  to 
these  things,  grievous  havoc  was  wrought  in  many 
different  quarters  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barba- 
rians— in  England  by  the  Danes,  in  northern  Ger- 
many and  France  by  the  Normans,  in  the  south  of 
Germany  and  the  north  of  Italy  by  the  Huns,  and 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  by  the  Saracens. 

(Otto  Seebass.) 
IV.  The  History  of  the  Order  since  the  Ninth 
Century:  The  palmy  days  of  the  order,  from  Bene- 
dict of  Aniane  to  Innocent  III  (821-1200)  may  be 
designated  as  the  time  of  ecumenical  activity. 
The  family  of  monks  which  proceeded  from  Monte 
Cassino  controlled  with  its  influence  the  civilization 
of  the  entire  Christian  West.  The  Bafiilian  monas- 
teries of  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  well  oa  the  monks 
and  hermits  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  the  British 
isles,  were  able  only  for  a  time  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  their  institutions.  Patronized 
and  at  the  same  time  monopolized  by  Rome,  the 
Benedictine  monastic  character  made  itself  the 
■tandard  of  monasticism  throughout  Latin  Christen- 


dom. True,  from  the  ninth  century  on  there  were 
marked  departures  from  the  founder's  ideal,  in 
consequence  of  which,  even  after  the  reform  by 
Benedict  of  Aniane  (q.v.),  a  number  of  similar 
efforts  at  reform  became  necessary;  but  the  call 
to  return  to  the  original  vigor  of  the  rule  ever  proved 
its  purifying  power,  and  the  total  influence  of  the 
order  was  rather  enhanced  than 
loftft^^"  decreased  by  the  growing  number  of 
1200.  Bcu-  D^^gQ  reform  congregations.  The  most 
Activity  hnportant  of  them  after  the  tenth 
New  Conl  century  was  the  reform  of  Cluny  (from 
(rreffations.  910),  with  which  were  gradually  blend- 
ed more  or  less  the  smaller  reforms  of 
a  like  tendency  originating  almost  simultane- 
ously in  Flanders  under  Gerard  of  Brogne 
(d.  959),  in  Lorraine  under  John  of  Gorze  (d. 
974),  in  England  under  Dunstan  of  Glaston- 
bury (d.  988),  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Benignus 
at  Dijon  (c.  990)  under  William  of  Volpiano  (d. 
1031)  and  in  southern  Italy  by  Alferius  of  Cava 
(d.  1050)  (see  Cluny,  Abbey  and  Congregation 
of;  John  of  Gorze;  Gerard,  Saint,  1;  Dunstan). 
More  independent  of  the  Benedictine  institutions, 
though  proceeding  from  the  order,  were  some  reform- 
ing movements  of  the  eleventh  century.  Among  these 
were  the  famous  congregation  of  Hirschau  (q.v.), 
c.  1060,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  rigor  of  its 
discipline;  that  of  Vallombrosa  (see  Gualberto, 
Giovanni),  1038,  which,  like  Hirschau,  devel- 
oped with  especial  care  the  institution  of  lay  brothers 
(Jratres  conversi)^  thus  setting  an  important  ex- 
ample for  later  orders  (see  Monasticism);  those 
of  Camaldoh,  1000;  Grammont,  1076;  Font^vraud, 
c.  1100;  (see  Camaldolites  ;  Grammont,  Order 
of  ;  FoNTisvRAUD,  Order  of)  ;  and  finally  that  of 
CJiteaux,  1098.  The  last  of  these  reforms,  the  ripest 
and  noblest  fruit  of  the  older  Benedictine  ideal,  grew 
so  rapidly,  and,  especially  under  the  influence  of  St. 
Bernard,  showed  such  power  in  the  field  of  mission- 
ary and  civilizing  effort  that  it  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  Benedictine  family  and  form,  not  a  new  congre- 
gation but  a  new  order,  in  spite  of  its  adherence 
to  the  fundamental  form  of  monastic  discipline 
as  delineated  in  the  Regvla  Benedicii  (see  Cis- 
tercians). By  this  separation  of  the  youngest 
daughter  from  the  mother,  the  latter  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  normal  type  for  western 
monasticism.  The  ecumenical  period  of  Bene- 
dictine history  ends  with  the  last  decades  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  must  thenceforth  be  traced 
as  the  history  of  one  order  among  several  in  the  life 
of  western  civilization. 

The  period  from  Innocent  III  to  the  Councfl 
of  Trent  (1200-1563)  is  a  time  of  increasing  inner 
decay  and  of  futile  efforts  at  reform.    The  first 
attempt  to  restore  discipline  in  the  monasteries 
of  the  order,  which  had  become  very 
2.  1200-    worldly,   was    made  in  1215  by  the 
^*®®- ^^y  Fourth  Lateran  Council  under  Inno- 
tempts  at   ^^^^  ^^^'     ^^  ordered  that  every  three 
Beform.     y©*"    *   general   chapter   should   be 
held,    and    that   the   visitatiors  pie- 
scribed  by  this  chapter  shoidd  be  made  by  Cister- 
cian abbots.   Under  this  regulation  the  archbishops 
'^f  Canterbury  and  York  introduced  th«i  trienniByl 
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visitations  into  the  Benedictine  monasteries  of 
England,  and  enforced  them  in  repeated  provin- 
cial councils.  For  the  monasteries  of  the  Continent, 
special  importance  attached  to  the  edict  of 
Benedict  XII,  himself  a  Cistercian,  who,  after 
introducing  a  stricter  discipline  into  his  own 
order  (133.)),  issued  in  the  following  year  an 
edict  concerning  the  Benedictines.  This  consti- 
tution, known  as  Summa  Magistri  or  Constiiutio 
Benedict  ina,  decrees  that  in  each  monastery  a 
general  chapter  is  to  be  held  annually.  For  each 
of  the  thirty-six  provinces  into  which  the  order  is 
divided  by  it,  triennial  provincial  chapters  are 
prescribed.  But  in  spite  of  this  measure,  which 
had  a  temporarily  beneficial  effect,  spirituahty 
constantly  declined.  The  reforms  introduced  after- 
ward by  the  Council  of  Constance  (1415),  by  a 
provincial  chapter  of  the  Mainz  province  of  the  order 
held  at  Petershausen  (1417),  by  the  congregation 
of  Bursfelde  (q.v.)  organized  for  the  North-German 
territories  of  the  order,  as  well  as  by  many  Spanish 
congregations  (e.g.,  the  Observance  of  Valladolid 
under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  1493),  brought 
about  merely  a  temporary  improvement  in  the  con- 
ditions. 

The  Tridentine  reforming  period  (1563-1800) 
was  introduced  by  the  decree  De  regvlarxbus  et 
monialibus  passed  in  the  twenty- fifth  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (Dec.  3,  1563),  which  opposes  the 
mischievous  excess  of  exemptions  (q.v.),  puts  the 
female  members  of  the  order  without  exception 
and  the  male  members  for  the  most  part 
under  the  supervision  of  the  bishops,  and  insists 
upon  strict  observance  of  the  older  regulations 
concerning    the    holding    of    general 

8.  1663-  chapters,  visitations,  etc.  Several  new 
1800.  Trf-  Benedictine  congregations  sprang  up 
dentine  e-  ^^^^^  ^j^^  influence  of  the  Tridentine 
Con^esa-  ^^""^s;  in  South  Germany  one  for 
tions.  Swabia  (1 564 ),  one  at  Strasburg  (1 601 ), 
one  at  Salzburg  (1641),  one  for 
Bavaria  (1684);  in  Flanders  the  congregation  of 
St.  Vedast  near  Arras,  founded  about  1590;  in 
Lorraine  that  of  St.  Vanne  and  St.  Hydulph, 
which  Abbot  Didier  de  la  Cour  founded  in  1600 
and  Pope  Clement  VIII  confirmed  in  1604.  An 
outgrowth  of  the  latter  was  the  congregation  of  St. 
Blaur,  founded  in  1618  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  Abbot  Didier,  which  spread  all  over  France, 
attaining  the  number  of  180  monasteries,  and 
raised  the  work  of  the  order  in  the  direction  of 
learning  to  a  prosperity  which  it  never  had  before 
(see  St.  BCaur,  Congreqation  of).  But  after 
about  1780,  first  the  forcible  secularization  under 
Joseph  II,  and  then  the  storm  of  the  Revolution 
in  France  and  the  neighboring  countries  to  the  south 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  order. 

The  epoch  of  restoration,  which  coincides  with 

the  nineteenth  century,  has    been    able   to  save 

only  about  500  houses  (with    about 

4.  The  4,300  monks),  out  of  the  37.000  houses 
Nineteenth  (abbeys  or  priories)  which  the  order 

Century,    numbered  before  the  catastrophes  of 

the  eighteenth  century.    Yet  in  some 

of  the  congregations  there  is  at  present  a  healthy 

and  vifQorouB  life  as  far  as  the  morals  and  discipline 
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are  concerned  and  also  as  to  achievements  in 
theological  learning  and  Christian  art  (painting, 
sculpture,  etc.).  In  the  latter  respect  the  South- 
German  congregation  of  Beuron  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished. The  two  other  South-German  con- 
gregations (the  Bavarian  and  the  Swabian)  and 
those  of  northern  France  and  Belpum  (especially 
in  the  monasteries  of  Solesmes  and  Maredsous) 
have  recently  produced  some  able  scholars  and 
theologians.  The  Benedictines  of  the  mother 
house  of  the  order  at  Monte  Cassino  (q.v.)  and  the 
American  congregations  connected  with  it  have 
also  rendered  considerable  services  in  the  same 
lines.  O.  ZOcKLERf. 

Bibliographt:  The  somewhat  voluminoua  early  literature 
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don, 1882  (covers  the  period  from  Mary  to  James  II); 
H.  C.  Lea.  Hiatory  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  Philadelphia, 
1884.  and  cf.  his  Hiatory  of  the  Inquiaition,  new  ed..  New 
York.  1906;  J.  H.  Newman.  Benedictine  Schoola,  in  Hia- 
torical Sketchea,  ut  sup.;  F.  iE.  Ranbek,  Sainta  of  the  Order 
of  SL  Benedict,  London,  1890;  E.  L.  Taunton,  Engliah 
Black  Monka  of  St.  Benedict.  2  vols.,  ib.  1897;  Heim- 
bucher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen,  i,  92-263.  Of  the  RuU 
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.  .  .  Benedikt,  vols.  ii.  iii.  Einsiedeln.  1858-63.  The 
Latin  and  Anglo-^axon  Interlinear  Tyanalation  was  edited 
by  H.  Logeman,  London.  1888.  The  Rule  was  published 
in  Eng.  transl..  London.  1886,  ib.  1896,  in  Thatcher  and 
McNeal,  Source  Book,  pp.  432-485,  in  Henderson,  Docu- 
merUa,  pp.  274-313;  and  by  D.  O.  H.  Blair,  London, 
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BENEDICTINES.    See  Benedict  of  Nursia. 

BENEDICTION:  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
a  part  of  every  liturgical  act,  belonging  to  the  class 
of    sacramentalB   (q.v.) — ^i.e.,  things  which  were 
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instituted,  not  by  Christ  but  by  the  hierarchic 
Church  with  divine  authority,  and  which  are  sup- 
posed, in  their  application  to  persons  and  things, 
to  communicate  quasi  ex  opere  operato  through  or- 
dained priests  the  grace  of  God  consisting  in  purifi- 
cation, supernatural  revivification,  and  sanctifi- 
cation.  The  higher  the  hierarchical  position  of 
him  who  bestows  the  blessing,  the  more  pK>wer- 
ful  it  is.  Benediction  and  exorcism  are  always 
connected;  the  latter  breaks  demoniac  influences 
and  drives  away  the  demons,  while  the  former 
communicates  divine  powers,  not  only  positively, 
but  also  negatively  in  the  way  of  purification, 
by  blotting  out  sins  of  omission  and  the  tem- 
poral punishment  of  sins,  and  removing  satanic 
influences,  thus  having  itself  a  sort  of  exorcism 
though  not  explicit.  Where  exorcism  alone  takes 
place,  it  is  in  an  imperative  manner,  whereas  the 
benediction  is  precative,  yet  with  an  effective  di- 
vine jx>wer  quasi  ex  opere  operato  by  means  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  personal  benediction  effects 
either  a  lasting  habitus  (e.g.,  anointing  at  baptism), 
or  a  forma  gratia  actucdis  for  a  passing  object  and 
condition  (e.g.,  benediction  for  travelers,  and  the 
sick);  both  kinds  work  either  in  the  main  negatively 
by  the  removal  of  satanic  influences  or  positively 
in  illumination  and  bestowal  of  supernatural 
strength  in  body  and  soul.  Benedictions  of  things 
are  idwajrs  primarily  negative,  and  positive  only 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  objects  may  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  man's 
body  and  soul.  The  supernatural  powers  are 
attached  to  the  things  by  means  of  the  benediction, 
and  in  their  effect  they  are  independent  of  the  con- 
duct of  man;  either  they  make  the  things  perma- 
nently res  sacrWf  affecting  men  in  a  purifjring  and 
sanctifjring  manner  (baptismal  water,  holy  water, 
rosaries,  etc.),  or  they  are  of  transient  effect  as 
conveying  God's  grace  and  protection.  Some- 
times they  are  also  connected  with  indulgences. 
If  anointing  is  applied,  the  benediction  becomes 
a  consecration,  whereby  the  thing  is  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God  (e.g.,  monstrances,  crosses, 
pictures,  flags,  organs,  etc.). 

As  to  the  Evangelical  conception  of  the  bene- 
dictions, the  words  of  Johann  Gerhard  give  the 
proper  point  of  view:  "  The  priests  [in  the  Old 
Testament]  blessed  by  praying  for  good  things; 
God  blessed  by  bestowing  the  good  things.  Their 
blessing  was  votive,  his  effective.  God  promises 
to  confirm  this  sacerdotal  blessing  on  condition 
that  it  is  given  according  to  his  word  and  will.'' 
Thus  it  is  only  God  who  effectively  blesses;  that  is, 
communicates  divine  powers  of  his  grace  and  his 
spirit;  all  human  blessing  is  only  intercession  with 
God  for  his  blessing.  [According  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  view,  the  objective  difference  between 
liturgical  and  extraliturgical,  ecclesiastical  and 
private  benediction  is  that  in  the  former  the  eflficacy 
emanates  from  the  Church  as  a  body  by  whose 
authority  the  rite  was  instituted  and  in  whose  name 
it  is  conferred  and,  in  consequence,  is  supposed  to 
be  greater  than  in  the  latter  where  the  effect  de- 
pends on  the  intercession  of  an  individual.]  Accord- 
ing to  the  Evangelical  idea,  there  exists  no  objective 
difference  between  liturgical   and  extraliturgical, 


ecclesiastical  and  private  benediction;  it  is  only 
in  a  psychological  way  that  the  former  may  be 
more  efficacious  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  subjective 
conditions  of  the  hearing  of  prayer.  Again,  only 
persons,  not  things,  can  be  blessed  with  God's 
spirit  and  grace.  If  things  are  nevertheless  blessed, 
it  means  that  they  are  set  apart  for  ritual  use;  and 
so  long  as  they  are  thus  employed,  they  will  be 
sacred,  while  they  are  desecrated  when  used  lightly 
apart  from  ritual  purposes.  The  benediction  of 
things  takes  place  only  by  metonymy;  the  things 
are  mentioned,  but  the  persons  are  meant  who 
use  them.  Thus,  e.g.,  a  cemetery  lb  dedicated  to 
its  special  use  and  handed  over  to  the  reverential 
protection  of  the  living;  a  church  edifice  is  dedicated 
by  its  being  used  and  offered  to  the  living  congre- 
gation as  a  valuable  religious  possession  because  of 
its  use.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  traditions  still 
in  many  ways  influence  the  ideas  held  even  among 
Protestants  on  the  subject  of  benediction. 

E.  C.  ACHELIS. 

Biblioqraphy:  G.  Gretser,  De  benedictionibut,  Ingolttadt, 
1615;  J.  Gerhard,  De  benedictione  eeeletioBtica,  pp.  1252- 
1290,  Jena,  1655;  E.  Mart^ne,  De  antiguia  ecclencB  ritUnu, 
vol.  iii.  llouen,  1700;  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  Denkwfkrdigkeiien 
avia  der  chrUUichen  ArchOologie,  iii,  392-393.  x,  165  aqq.. 
12  vols.,  Leipsic,  1817-31;  A.  J.  Binterim,  Segenund  Fluch.  in 
DenkwHrdigkeiten,  vol.  vii,  part  2,  Mains,  1841;  L.  Cole- 
man, Apostolical  and  Primitive  Chtarch,  chap,  xiv,  Lon- 
don, 1844;  V.  Thalhofer,  Handbuch  der  katholiechen  lA- 
turgik,  ii,  523-524.  Freiburg,  1890;  Bingham,  Originea, 
XIV,  iv.  16.  XV.  iii,  29;  DCA,  i,  193-200  (elaborate). 

BENEFICE. 

Meaning  of  the  Term  (ID.  Appointment  to   a  Benefice 

Remuneration  of  Clergy  ($2).  ($  4). 

Provisions    Affecting    Bene-  Rights  of  a  Benefice  ($  5). 

fioes  ($3.)  Tenure  (f  6). 

Benefice  {heneficium  ecclesiasticum)  is  a  term 
which  includes  two  meanings:  the  spiritual,  relating 
to  the  ecclesiastical  duties  attached  to  it;  and  the 
temporal,  relating  to  the  income  and  other  worldly 
advantages  of  the  office.  The  latter  is  more  strict- 
ly the  meaning  of  the  word,  though  the  connection 
of  the  two  was  early  recognized  in  the  phrase 
henefidum  datur  propter  officium.  Indeed,  the  term 
heneficium  is  not  generally  used  where  there  is  only 
the  temporal  side,  with  no  corre- 
I.  Meaning  sponding  duties.  Such  a  case  may  be 
of  the  Term,  a  commenda,  whose  holder  has  a  right 
to  the  revenues  of  a  church  without 
any  responsibilities;  or  a  prcBstimonium,  which  is 
a  charge  for  support  on  the  revenues  of  the  church; 
or  a  pensiOy  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  revenues. 
These  relations,  however,  when  they  are  permar 
nent  fall  imder  the  general  rules  applicable  to 
benefices.  The  benefice  proper  is  ordinarily  per- 
manent, though  sometimes  founded  for  a  specified 
time. 

Historically  in  the  primitive  Church  all  the 
property  of  a  diocese  formed  one  whole,  admin- 
istered by  the  bishop;  its  purpose  was  primarily 
the  support  of  the  poor — bishop  and  clergy  lived 
as  belonging  to  that  class,  and  were  supposed,  if 
they  had  no  private  means,  to  support  themselvei 
by  their  own  labors.  Those  who  had  no  other 
means  of  support  received  a  monthly  stipend  from 
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the   general  fund.    With  the   recognition  of  the 

Church   under  Constantine,    and   the   consequent 

accession    of    considerable    property 

a.  Remu-  and  state  subventions,  the  system 
nerationof  changed.    But  in  law  the  episcopal 

Clergy,  church  was  still  the  unit  in  any  con- 
sideration of  diocesan  property,  and 
the  bishop  still  its  exclusive  custodian.  This 
remained  the  case  when  church  property  was 
divided  into  three  or  into  four  parts  (see  Church 
Building,  Taxation  for)  and  one  part  destined 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  While,  however, 
it  was  long  before  the  theory  changed,  in  practise 
there  was  a  tendency  to  decentralization,  and  the 
individual  parishes  began  to  be  recognized  as 
separate  units.  This  arose  largely  from  donations 
and  endowments  destined  by  the  donor  for  a  par- 
ticular church,  whose  clergy  were  to  be  supported 
out  of  their  returns.  After  the  fifth  century  it 
became  customary  for  the  bishops,  instead  of  pay- 
ing their  clergy  out  of  a  central  fund,  to  assign 
pieces  of  land  for  their  support  and  that  of  the  poor 
and  of  public  worship.  These  assignments  became 
gradually  irrevocable,  and  thus  finally  the  diocesan 
unity  was  dissolved,  and  the  separate  churches 
came  into  permanent  possession  of  these  prop>erties. 

The  intimate  connection  between  offlcium  and 
beneficium  is  shown  by  a  review  of  the  provisions 
affecting  benefices.  They  are  divided  into  regular 
and  secular,  according  as  they  are  served  by  mon- 
astic or  secular  clergy;  into  beneficia  curata^  those 
to  which  the  cure  of  souls  is  attached,  and  non 
curata,  such  as  those  of  chaplains, 
3.  Provisions  canons  of  cathedrals,   and   the  like. 

Affecting    The  Council  of  Trent  forbade  changing 

Benefices,  a  beneficium  curatum  into  a  non 
curatum  or  simplex.  The  erection 
or  constitution  of  a  benefice,  the  permanent  attach- 
ment of  certain  revenues  to  the  performance  of 
certain  duties,  was  held  to  be  reserved  to  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities.  The  foundation  of  bishoprics 
was  originally  a  function  of  provincial  synods, 
but  later  came  to  the  pope,  who  also  had  power 
alone  to  found  collegiate  churches.  The  bishop 
has  power  to  found  other  benefices  within  his  dio- 
eese,  and  his  officials  decide  whether  the  endowment 
is  sufficient  and  whether  the  proposed  foundation 
will  be  useful  and  not  injure  any  other  party. 
The  founder  has  certain  rights  of  imposing  con- 
ditions for  the  tenure  of  his  benefice,  which,  once 
confirmed,  are  perpetual. 

The  appointment  to  a  benefice  (provisio,  instittUio 

eanonica)  includes  the  choice  of  the  person  (deaiff- 

nalio)  and  the  conferring  of  the  benefice  {coUatio^ 

eoneestio,  institiUio  in  the  narrower  sense).    The 

designation  to  the  greater  benefices 

4.  Appoint-  (bishoprics  and  the  fike)  is  sometimes 

ment  to  a   by  election,  sometimes  by  nomination 

Benefice,  of  the  sovereign;  to  the  lesser,  by 
the  choice  of  the  bishop,  frequently 
on  the  nomination  of  a  patron.  The  collation  is 
the  act  of  ecclesiastical  superiors — of  the  pope  to 
bishoprics  (eonfirmatio),  of  the  bishop  to  the  lesser 
benefices. 

The 'conditions  of  a  proper  canonical  appoint- 
ment to  a  benefice  are  several:     (1)  A  vacancy 


must  exist,  and  that  a  real  one,  not  such  as  would 
be  caused  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  incum- 
bent. Thus  expectancies  (q.v.)  are  forbidden; 
but  the  election  of  a  coadjutor-bishop  cum  jure 
9uece8sionis  is  allowed.  (2)  The  person  appointed 
must  be  a  persona  regularis  and  idonea,  i.e.,  properly 
qualified  to  hold  the  benefice.  Under  this  head 
comes  the  possession  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  ordination  (q.v.),  though,  where  it  is  required, 
a  delay  of  a  year  or  other  specified  time  may  be 
granted.  Intellectual  quaUfications  are  included, 
to  be  determined,  according  to  the  Ck)uncil  of  Trent, 
by  examination;  and  the  law  has  sometimes  re- 
quired native  birth  also,  other  things  being  equal. 
(3)  The  appointment  must  be  made  within  the 
legal  time,  the  rule  being  that  no  benefice  shall 
remain  vacant  more  than  six  months;  otherwise 
the  right  of  presentation  is  lost  (see  Devolution, 
Law  of).  (4)  There  must  be  no  simony  involved. 
(5)  What  are  called  subreption  and  obreption  are 
also  forbidden;  this  affects  especially  cases  where 
a  person  obtains  a  benefice  without  letting  it  be 
known  that  he  already  holds  another.  The  church 
law  forbids  plurality  of  benefices,  except,  for  ex- 
ample, in  cases  where  a  beneficium  simplex  is  held 
concurrently  with  a  benefLcium  curatum^  these 
being  held  to  be  compatible.  This  rule  was  often 
violated  by  papal  dispensation,  which  caused  great 
dissatisfaction.  (6)  The  proper  forms,  both  in  the 
designation  and  in  the  collation,  must  be  observed 
(see  Bishop;  Investiture;  etc.). 

The  rights  and  duties  connected  with  a  benefice 

are  partly  matters  of  universal  law,  partly  special 

to  the  particular  case.    The  incumbent  has  a  right 

to  the  usufruct  of  any  property  belonging  to  the 

benefice,   tithes,   fees,   oblations,   etc. 

5.  Rights    All    this   is    his    absolutely;  but    the 
of  a        view  that  he  ought  only  to  use  so 

Benefice,  much  of  it  as  will  suffice  for  his  sup- 
port, devoting  the  rest  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes  and  especially  to  the  poor,  influenced 
legislation  very  early,  so  that  what  came  from  the 
Church  was  supposed  to  revert  to  the  Church,  if 
it  had  not  been  used,  at  the  cleric's  death.  This 
rule,  which  at  one  time  was  positive,  has  been  very 
much  relaxed,  within  certain  hmits.  Of  course 
the  incumbent's  power  over  church  property  is 
hmited  by  the  rights  of  his  successor,  and  no  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  lasting  beyond  his  life- 
time, unless  by  the  concurrence  of  the  proper 
authorities. 

A  benefice  is  supposed  to  be  conferred  for  life, 
and  is  normally  vacated  only  by  the  death  of  the 
incumbent,  but  it  may  be  vacated  earlier  by  resig- 
nation, either  express  or  tacit.  Resignation  can 
not  be  arbitrary  with  the  incumbent,  as  he  has  by 
his  acceptance  of  it  incurred  certain  obligations 
from  which  he  must  be  released — bishops  by  the 
pope,  the  lower  clergy  by  their  bishops.  There 
must  also  be  a  valid  ground  for  it. 

6.  Tenure.  Tacit    resignation    may    come    about 

through  any  act  which  ipso  facto  dis- 
solves the  relationship:  the  taking  monastic  vows 
by  the  holder  of  a  beneficium  scBculare,  the  accept- 
ance of  a  secular  office,  marriage  (see  Celibacy), 
the  acceptance  of  another  incompatible  benefice, 
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change  of  faith,  etc.  Vacation  as  a  penalty  may 
occur  through  deprivation  or  remotion;  this  in- 
cludes the  transfer  of  a  priest,  as  a  disciplinary 
measure,  to  a  smaller  charge. 

[The  technical  use  of  the  word  benefice  in  Protes- 
tant Churches  is  largely  confined  to  the  Church  of 
England,  where  a  great  part  of  the  prescriptions 
given  above  is  still  in  force.  In  the  statute  law 
of  England  the  tcnu  is  practically  restricted  to 
a  benefice  with  cure  of  souls,  as  distinct  from 
cathedral  preferment."  In  the  State  Churches  of 
Germany  also  the  distinction  between  beneficium 
and  officium  is  still  maintained,  and  the  erection 
and  alteration  of  benefices  is  a  matter  concerning 
jointly  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities. 
Here  the  ordinary  collator  to  a  benefice  is  the 
consistory.  The  tendency  of  the  most  modem 
legislation  is  toward  giving  the  congregation  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  pastor. 

(E.  FUIEDBERG.) 

HinuoGRAPHY*.  Bingham.  Originen,  book  v,  L.  Thomassin, 
Vetu*  et  nova  ecclesice  discipliyui,  II,  iii.  13.  §  5,  Paris.  1608; 
C'.  Gross.  Da*  Recht  an  der  PfrUnde,  Gras,  1887;  Galante, 
ilbenrfirio  eccleaiaatico,  Milan.  1895:  U.  Stuta,  Getchichte 
deM  kirchlichen  Benefizialweaens  von  seine n  Anf&ngen  bia 
auf  die  Zeit  AUzandera  III,  Berlin.  1895. 

BENEFICIUM  COMPETENTI^ :  The  privilege 
by  which  a  condemned  debtor  is  allowed  to  retain 
.^o  much  of  his  income  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
his  maintenance.  Such  a  privilege  exists  in  many 
places,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service,  for 
officials  and  also  for  clerics.  For  the  latter  the 
custom  is  usually  referred  to  the  decree  of  Gregory 
IX  (1271-76)  De  sohdionibus  (iii,  23).  This  pas- 
sage, however,  only  establishes  the  principle  that 
an  unbeneficed  clerical  debtor  can  not  be  forced 
to  pay  by  spiritual  penalties,  and  that  the  creditors 
are  to  be  content  with  sufficient  security  for  pay- 
ment when  the  debtor's  circumstances  improve. 
The  glosses,  and  common  practise  following  them, 
base  the  privilege  upon  the  decree,  and  statute  law 
has  confinned  it,  restricting  any  levy  upon  the  salary 
or  other  income  of  such  a  cleric  so  that  a  certain 
sum  is  left  to  him  as  congnia  (sustentaiio).  This 
privilege  can  not  be  pleaded  in  the  case  of  debts 
arising  from  imlawful  transactions  or  of  public 
taxes.  (E.  Friedberq.) 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY:  A  privilege  claimed 
by  the  medieval  Church,*  as  part  of  its  general 
plea  of  immimity  from  secular  interference.  It 
allowed  members  of  the  clergy  to  have  their  trial 
for  offenses  with  which  they  were  charged,  not 
before  any  secular  tribunal,  but  in  the  bishop's 
court.  In  England  this  covered  practically  all 
cases  of  felony  except  treason  against  the  king, 
and  by  the  reign  of  Henry  II  it  had  given  rise  to 
great  abuses.  In  many  cases  grossly  criminal 
acts  of  clerics  escaped  impunished,  and  other 
criminals  eluded  the  penalty  of  their  acts  by  declar- 
ing themselves  clerics.  The  question  was  one  of 
those  on  which  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
Becket  reached  its  acute  stage;  and  by  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon  (1164;  see  Becket,  Thomas) 
Henry  attempted  to  deal  with  it  by  decreeing 
that  clerics  accused  of  crime  were  to  be  first 
arraigned  in  the  king's  court,  which  might  at  its  dis- 


cretion sand  them  to  an  ecclesiastical  court.  II 
convicted  here  and  degraded  (see  DBORADATioif),. 
the  clerk  was  to  lose  hia  benefit  of  clerj2:y  and  be 
amenable  to  lay  justice.  Edward  III  e^ttcncLed  the 
privilege  in  1330  to  include  all  persons  wlio  could 
read  {sc^  Clerk);  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth 
century  that  any  very  definite  regulation  of  this 
dangerous  latitude  wa^  arrived  at.  Later  statutes 
guarded  agftinst  the  evaBion  of  their  provisions  by 
expressly  declaring  that  their  operation  was  "  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy/*  and  the  privDege  was  finally 
abolished  in  1827.  There  are  a  few  eariy  cases  of 
its  use  in  the  American  colonies,  especially  the 
Carol inaa  and  Virginia;  but  an  Act  of  Gongreas 
put  an  end  to  it  here  in  17^^ 

BEHEZET,     ben"e-zet',     A^THOITY :      Quaker 

philanthropist;  b.  at  St,  Quenfiii.  France,  Jan.  31, 
1714;  d.  at  Philadelphia  May  3,  1784.  He  belonged 
to  a  Hug:uenot  family  wliich  settled  in  England  in 
1715}  joined  the  Quakers  there^  and  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1731.  He  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  but 
gave  his  life  after  coming  to  America  to  teacliin^ 
and  to  philanthropic  efforts,  againfit  slavery  and 
war,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Indians,  and  the 
total  abstinence  cause.  In  1742  be  became  Eng- 
lish master  in  the  Friends*  School  at  Philadelphia 
and  in  1755  established  a  girls*  achool  tliere*  In 
1750  he  undertook  an  evening  school  for  slaves. 
He  wrote  many  tracts  against  the  slave  trade 
and  printed  and  distributed  them  at  hU  own  ex- 
penF$e;  he  also  published  A  Short  Account  of  the 
P£opU  Calkd  Quakers  (Philadelphia,  17.S0);  The 
Plainness  and  Innoa^i  Simpliciiy  of  the  Christian 
Religion  (1782);  Sojne  Obscrvoliona  on  the  Situation, 
Dispostii^nf  and  Characl^r  of  f/te  Indian  Native* 
of  this  Continent  (1784). 

BiaLtooiUf'ttt;  R,  Vau3C,  MemQir  of  Anthoni/  BtneeH.  Pbil^ 
delpbio^  18JT,  revised  by  W.  ArnmLs(«&d^  Loadoii,  ISS/H^ 

BEHGEL,  J0HAN5  ALBRECHT;  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Winnenden  (12  m.  n.c.  of  Stutt- 
gart), WUrttemberg,  June  24,  16S7;  d,  at  Stuttgart 
Nov.  2,  1752.  He  studied  at  Tiibingen,  and  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  the  sacred  text;  ho  was 
also  intent  upon  philosophy,  paying  particuiar  at- 
tention t^  BpinoKa.  Aft^r  a  year  in  the  ministry 
as  vicar  at  Metsingeni  he  became  theological  repe- 
tent  at  Tubingen  in  170S;  and  in  1713  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  eloist^r-sehool  at  Denken- 
dorff  a  seminaiy  for  the  early  training  of  candidatea 
for  the  ministry.  During  this  year  he  traveled 
through  Germany,  visiting  the  schooUj  including 
those  of  the  Jesuits,  to  learn  their  methods.  At 
Denkendorf  he  published  in  1719  his  first  work,  an 
edition  of  the  Epiat^m  Ciceronis  ad  famUiares,  with 
notes;  then  Gregorii  panegi/ricus  grwce  ei  loHn/e 
(1722),  and  Chrysosiomi  libH  vi  desacerdaiio  (1725), 
to  which  he  added  Prodromus  Novi  Testamenti  recU 
caideque  ordinandi.  Hia  chief  work,  however,  was 
upon  the  New  Testament*  While  a  student,  he 
was  much  perplexed  by  the  various  readings  in  the 
teit|  and  with  charactefiatio  caergy  and  perse- 
verance he  immediately  began  to  investigate  the 
subject.  He  procured  all  the  editions^  manuscripts^ 
and  translations  possible,  and  in  173^1  published 
his  text  and  an  Apparatus  criiicui,  which  became 
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the  Btarting-pomt  for  mcdem  teKt-arilicism  of  the 
New  Teat  amenta  His  famoufi  canon  was:  "The 
mor&  difficult  rea cling  is  to  be  preferred/'  This 
critical  work  ^a^  followed  by  an  exe^-tical  one^ 
Gnomon  Noti  TcAiamenii  (Tii binge n,  174*J),  which 
has  often  been  reprinted  in  Latin,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  C.  F.  Werner  (1853,  3d  ed., 
1S76)  and  into  Eng^sh  in  Clark's  Library  (5  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1857-5S)  and  in  an  improved  edition 
by  Lewis  and  Vincent  (2  vob.,  Philadelphia,  ISGO- 
1861).  Am  a  brief  and  suggestive  commentary  on 
the  New  Teelnment,  the  Gnommt  is  Hlill  of  use. 

Bengel'a  chief  principle  of  interpretation,  briefly 
•tated,  13  to  read  nothing  into  the  Script  ures,  but  dra  w^ 
eveiytbing  from  them,  and  enffer  nothing  to  remain 
hidden  that  is  really  in  them.  Hb  Gnomon  exertei) 
eomnderable  influence  on  exegesis  in  Germany,  and 
John  Wesley  translated  most  of  its  notes  and  in- 
corporated them  into  his  Annotatory  Xot€9  ti^^f^n  the 
New  Testament  (London,  1755).  In  1740  appeared 
Bengera  Erkldrte  Offmharung  JtthanniSt  often  re- 
printed {Eng.  transl.  by  John  Robertson,  London, 
1757);  in  1741  hia  Ordo  iempomm^  and  in  1745  his 
Cycius  Mive  de  anno  tnagno  am^ideraiUt.  In  theae 
chronological  works  he  endeavored  to  fix  the  "  nom- 
bef  of  the  beast  **  and  the  date  of  the  **  millen'' 
nium/*  which  he  placed  in  the  year  1S36.  In  1741 
he  was  made  prelate  of  Herbrechtingen;  in  1749 
member  of  consistory  and  prelate  of  .\lpirspach, 
with  reaidence  at  Stuttgart;  and  two  yeara  later 
Tt^bingen  honored  him  with  the  doctorate. 

{A,  IlAtrcK.) 

BiBucxshAPHf :  The  host  life  is  by  O.  Wachter,  J.  A.  Brnfjel. 
LtbtnmbtiM,  StuLtg&rtn  l8^MJ  cf.  idem,  Bmgfl  und  Otin- 
0«r,  GQterBlohf  1883;  a  life  was  writ  ton  by  bin  nun  and 
iDcluded  in  I  he  Introduction  to  the  <*  fWMwtn,  where  it  i» 
usually  found;  in  monr  comply Ce  furm  hy  bin  gireat-pranei- 
K0  J.  C.  F.  Biirk<  J.  A,  BtnoeU  Uhen  und  Wirk^n,  8tiUt- 
Cart,  1S31.  Ens-  trau^l.  by  Walker.  Lundon,  1S37;  K. 
N«vlk.  Bt7^  4fU  Gelthrter,  Tabiii«en,  1S93. 

BEITHAM,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Westmeon  (16  m*  n.e,  of  Southampton),  Hants, 
Jan.  15,  1S3L  He  waa  educated  at  St.  Mark's 
GoUege,  Chelsea,  and  King's  College,  London 
(Theological  Associate,  1857),  and  was  a  village 
Bchoolmofiter  from  iS49  to  1852,  and  a  private 
tutor  from  1853  to  1856.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1857  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year,  and 
after  acting  aa  tutor  in  St.  IVIark's  (college  fmm 
1837  to  1864,  was  editorial  secretary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowlcdp?  from 
1864  to  1867.  and  professor  of  modem  hiiitory  in 
Queen 'a  College,  London,  from  IK64  to  1S71.  He 
was  aucceaeively  curate  of  St.  LawTcnce,  Jewry, 
London  (1865--67),  \icar  of  Addington  (1867-73), 
Si.  John  the  Baptist,  Margate  (1S73-80),  and  Mar- 
den,  Kent  (1880-82),  as  well  as  Six-Preaclier  of 
Canterbury  Cathetlral  from  1872  to  1888,  and  Boyle 
Lecturer  in  1897.  Since  1882  he  has  bc*cn  rector 
of  St.  Edmund's,  Lombard  Street,  and  lias  also 
beeo  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury  since  1885. 
He  has  likewise  been  rural  dean  of  Ea^st  City  since 
1903,  In  theology  he  is  a  Broad-church  disciple 
of  F.  D.  Blaurice.  He  has  publbhetl  the  following 
«^orks:  The  Gospel  of  St.  McUiheWt  with  Notes  <xt\d  a 
Ctmimeniaty  (London,  1862);  Eng^wh  Baltad^,  with 


Intrftdurtum  and  Xote/i  (1863);  The  Epxstk^  for  the 
ChriMian  Tcflr,  wUk  Xotes  and  Commentary  ^1N64); 
The  Church  of  the  Pairt<irch^  (l?s67);  CiJinpanujn 
to  the  Lectionary  (1872);  /I  AVu'  VVo/.A/u^i^m  of 
ThotnsA  h  Kempis'  *' Imiiaiii  Chri'iti  *'  n>^74); 
Reoilingi  an  the  Life  of  out  Ijird  ond  //wr  A  p* titles 
(1880);  H<rw  lo  JVor^t  tite  Old  To^tarticni  (1881); 
AnnaU  of  the  Dioccsi'  of  Winchi'i^fcr  (1884);  A  Sltort 
History  of  the  Episetipol  Church  in  Amerira  (18H4); 
The  Dictimmry  of  Rrtuji^m  (lSS7h  ami  OU  St. 
Paul's  Caihejlrat  {1^2).  He  coibbomtrd  with 
R.  P.  DavidiKjn  ami  wi!li  C.  Wt^l^th  in  Mvflifn'ol 
London  ( UK)  1 ) ;  and  eil i  I  'd  t [ ie  Life  nf  A  rchh lah op 
Taii  (l^ndon.  1891);  The  IVrdinfjn  of  St.  John,  in 
the  Tcmph  Bible  (IDI/J),  and  the  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em Libra ry  of  Thi:oli}fjii'al  Literalure. 

BEWJAMm  OF  TTTDELA  (a  town  of  Navarre, 
on  the  Kbro,  100  mik^a  n.e.  of  Mailrid):  Properly 
Benjamin  ben  Jonah,  a  Spunitih  rabbi,  who  in  1160 
(or  1165;  cf.  Cratz,  Gf^chichlt  dcr  Jutimj  vi,  note 
10)  left  home  and  traveled  lhrou;>;U  tatalonia, 
sou  them  France,  Italy,  Greece,  the  islancJsi  of  the 
Levant,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Me.sopotaniia  to  Bag- 
dad; tJience  he  proceeded  to  Egypt  by  way  of 
Khuzistan,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Yemen;  and 
finally  returned  to  Spain  in  1173.  The  informa- 
tion which  he  gathered  with  grfat  diligence  not 
only  concerning  the  places  vi^fited,  but  also  of  ad- 
joining lands,  was  written  dowTi  in  a  Hebrew  work 
iMassa*oih  shet  rabbi  Binyomint  ''  Itinerary  of  the 
Rabbi  Benjamin  "),  w  hich  ia  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  early  books  of  travel,  Benjamin  wMii  credu- 
lous, perhaps  deficient  in  general  infonnation,  and 
interested  primarily  in  things  Jewish;  his  book 
abound?  in  errors  and  absurdities'^,  but  it  doe^  not 
justify  the  charge  of  dehberate  falsification,  and  it 
contains  much  that  is  true  and  valuable  not  only 
concerning  the  numbers,  status,  and  dispersion  of 
the  Jews  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  also  concern' 
ing  general  history,  political  conditions,  trade,  de- 
scriptions of  places,  and  the  like, 

BtatioGaAPHT:  Tho  "  ltin*Tnry  "  was  firrt  t>ubli^l}«l  at 
Conrftantinoplf?  in  154,1;  thrn  Ferrara,  15S0;  Freiburg^ 
15S3;  and  many  timea  »ub^quently.  Arias  Munt&nuB 
and  C,  rEmp0r«ur  iuued  the  tflxt  with  a  Latia  tra Hala- 
tion,  the  former  at  Antwerpn  1575;  the  latter  at  lAiy- 
den,  1033.  An  En^Uah  tranaLation  (from  the  Latin  af 
Artae  Moataaun)  was  publi!*bed  in  PurchaM't  FiiffrimM, 
London.  t025.  and  is  t^ivon  in  Bohn's  Earty  TTaveta  in 
FaUtHnt,  London,  IS48.  Other*  {with  text)  are  by  A. 
Aitber.  2  vols..  London,  1840-41,  and  M,  N.  Adler,  Lon- 
don, 1W7,  thi^  latter  baJtcd  on  a  Hritifih  MmieumMt^.  whicb 
differ!!  conidderELbly  ffum  otiier  cnpies,  A  (lerm.  tranpL. 
with  text,  notes,  ^tc.  by  L.  Griltihut  and  M.  N.  Arlk  r.  woh 
pybliflhed  at  Ffankfort,  2  vnb.,  1903-04.  Consult  alsoM. 
N.  Adler,  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarlertp 
StoUment.  Oct..  1894. 

BENlTETTj  JAMES:  Congregationalist;  b.  in 
London  May  22,  1774;  d,  there  I>ec.  4,  lSfl2.  Ho 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  Goaport  under  the  Rev. 
David  Bogue;  ^^as  ordained  at  Romsey,  Ham- 
shire,  1797,  and  wai*  minister  there  till  1813,  when  he 
beeaniD  theological  tutor  of  the  Rot  herb  am  Inde* 
pendent  College,  and  minister  of  the  chureh  there; 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Silver  Street  (afterward  re- 
nioved  to  Falcon  Square),  London,  182S-60*  Ho 
was  an  associate  of  the  Haldanoa  in  some  of  their 
touts,  was  a  seeretary  of  tlic  London  Mifl^osary 
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Society,  was  chaimum  of  the  Congregational  Union 

1840,  and  attracted  much  attention  by  his  defense 
of  Christianity  against  the  unbelief  of  his  time. 
His  publications  include  The  History  of  Dis&€ni^3 
from  the  Revolution  to  ISOS,  in  coUaboratJon  with 
Dr.  Bogue  (4  vols.,  London,  180&'l2;  2d  ed„  2 
vols,,  1833),  continued  in  TkeHiniory  of  DtsserUers 
during  the  Loaf  Thiriy  Years  (1839)  j  The  Star  of 
ihe  W&ti,  being  memoirs  of  H.  Dturacott  (1813); 
LeciuTcs  on  the  Hiatmy  of  JesuM  Chtwi  (3  vols., 
1825;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1828),  supplemented  by  Lec- 
tures on  the  Preaching  of  Christ  (1836);  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  DQind  Sogue  (1827)'  An  AniidoU  to  In- 
fidelUyt  lectures  delivered  in  1831,  and  A  Second 
Anli^lote  to  Infidelity  (1S31);  Justifieotion  as  Re- 
vtaled  in  Scripture  in  Opposition  to  the  Council  of 
Trmt  and  Mr.  Newman's  Lectures  (1840);  The  The* 
ology  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  Exhibited  in 
Quotolions  from  the  Writers  of  the  First  Three  Cen- 
turies, Congregational  lecture,  1S41;  Lectures  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (184G). 

BiBLiocaAr-Ht:  MrmarittU  of  the  Late  Jamea  Bennett,  DM-, 
indudinff  JStrmont  Preodied'  01  the  OccanoH  of  hi*  Death, 
LondoQ,  18f)3;  DNB,  iv,  242-24J. 

BBimETT,  WILLIAM  HEmtY:  English  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  London  May  22, 1855.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lanea^liire  Independent  Ck>llege  (1873-83) 
and  Owena  College,  Manchester,  London  Univer- 
sity (B,A„  1875),  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1882),  and  was  professor  in  Rotherham  Col- 
lege from  1884  to  1888  and  lecturer  in  Hebrew  in 
Firth  College,  Sheffield,  in  1887-88.  He  haa  been 
professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  Hackney 
College,  London,  since  1888  aod  in  Hew  College, 
LondoUp  since  189L  He  was  also  first  secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don in  1601-03,  and  has  been  examiner  in  the  Old 
Teatament  to  the  Umversity  of  Walesi  since  1£HM,  ae 
weU  as  a  recognized  teacher  in  the  aaine  institu- 
tion since  1901 .  He  has  edited  Chronicles  and  Jere- 
miah in  The  Expositor's  Bible  (London,  1894-95); 
Joshua  in  Th'  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1895)  and  in  The  Polychrome  Bible  (New  York,  1899); 
General  Epistles  and  Genesis  in  The  Century  Bible 
(London,  1901,  1903);  and  Jmhua  in  The  Temple 
Bible  (1904).  He  has  also  wTitten  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament  (I>ondon,  1896);  Primer  of  the  Bible 
(1897);  and  Biblicfd  Introduction  (1899;  in  collab- 
oration with  W,  F*  Adeney), 

BEinfO:  Bishop  of  Meissen;  b.  at  Hildesheim 
or  Goalar  lOlO;  d.  at  MeiflKen  June  16,  1106,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  accounts.  The  first  cer- 
tain fact  in  his  life  is  that  he  was  a  canon  of  Goa- 
lar. He  was  made  bishop  of  Meie&cn  in  1066^  and 
appears  as  a  supporter  of  the  Saxon  insurrection  of 
1073|  though  Lambert  of  Hersfeld  and  other  con- 
temporary authorities  attribute  little  weight  to  his 
share  in  it,  Henry  IV  imprisoned  him,  bo^vever, 
but  released  him  m  1076  on  his  taking  an  oath  of 
fideUty,  which  he  did  not  keep.  He  appeared 
again  in  the  ranks  of  the  king^s  enemieSj  and  was 
accordmgly  deprived  of  his  bishopric  by  the  Synod 
of  Maina  in  1085,  Benno  betook  himself  to  Gui- 
bertj  the  antipope  supported  by  Henry  as  Clement 
III,   and  by  a  penitent  acknowledgment  of  his 


offenses  obtained  from  bim  both  absolution  and  & 
letter  of  commendatioD  to  Henry,  on  the  basia  of 
which  he  was  restored  to  his  see.  He  promised, 
apparently,  to  use  his  influence  for  peace  with  the 
Saxons,  but  again  failed  to  kc*ep  his  promise,  re- 
turning in  1097  to  the  papal  party  and  recognizing 
Urban  II  as  the  rightful  pope.  With  this  he  dis- 
appears from  authentic  history;  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  later  stories  of  his  missionary 
activity  and  xeal  for  church-building  and  Tor 
ecclesiastical  music.  Hii  elevation  to  the  fame 
of  sainthood  seems  to  have  been  due  partly 
to  the  need  of  funds  to  complete  the  cathedral 
of  Meissen,  and  partly  to  the  wish  to  have  a 
local  or  diocesan  saint.  He  was  officially  can- 
onised by  Adrian  VI  in  1523,  as  a  demonstration 
against  the  Lutheran  movement ^  which  Luther 
acknowledged  by  a  fierce  polemical  treatise.  His 
relics  were  solemnly  dug  up  and  venerated  in  1524; 
but  as  the  Reformation  progressed  th^  were  no 
longer  appreciated  in  Meiasen,  and  Albert  V  of 
Bavaria  obtained  permission  to  remove  them  in 
1576  to  Munich,  of  which  city  Benno  is  considered 
the  patron  saint,  (A.  HAtrcK.) 

BiBUtwaAPftT-  Sever^  ewly  Accounts  ia  proM  and  ver^a 
of  BentiQ^H  life  &nd  miracleB  w^re  collected  in  ASB, 
Junflf  ijj.  148-231.  Cnnjtiiltt  O.  Lan^r,  Bifchof  Benno 
nDti  Af  nJien^  in  M itOvtWun^tn  da  VereinM  fUr  GrM€hidiU 
d&  Stadi  Mviteen,  i,  3  (1S84),  pp.  7(M>5,  i,  &  HBSGk  pp. 
1-3S,  ij.  2  {188$),  pp,  &fi-l44:  E.  Mbchjit$iGh«k.  Of*chi€hi* 
der  Biich^t  dt*  Hodutifte*  Afti#*fn,  pp.  €d-U4,  Dresden, 
18&i:  K.  Doebaer,  AktenttUck^  Eur  Gftchidite  der  Vita 
BrnnoniM,  in  VVruet  ArcKiv  fUr  t&ehMiseke  GE*chicktr..  vii, 
131-144.  Dresden.  IES6,  K.  P.  Will,  Sanet  Benno,  Bi^hal 
von  Meimten,  Drefiden,  1^7. 

BEIfOIST  (BENOIT\  b^nwa',  ELIE:  French 
Protestant;  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  20, 1640;  d,  at  Delft  Nov, 
15,  1728.  His  parentis  w^ere  Rcrvants  of  the  Protes- 
tant family  La  Tremoille.  He  early  displayed 
foodne^  for  the  classics^  studied  at  Montaigu 
College  and  at  La  Marc  he  (Paris},  and  taught  pri- 
vately in  divinity  at  Montauban.  In  16d4  he  w&s 
ordained,  and  the  following  year  w^as  called  to 
Alen<;oi>,  where  he  served  for  twenty  yeara  as  Prot- 
estant  minister,  with  as  much  prudence  as  capac- 
ity. He  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  Roman 
Catholics,  especially  from  the  Jesuit  Do  la  EuOf 
who  attacked  bim  and  even  incited  a  riot  against 
him*  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes^ 
Benoist  went  to  Holland  ^  and  was  called  as  minis- 
ter to  the  church  of  Delft,  near  Tlie  Hague,  where 
he  stayed  thirty  years.  He  wTote  Lettre  d'un 
pastcur  banni  de  son  pays  d  une  Eglise  qui  n*a  pot 
foil  son  devoir  dans  la  demHrc  persictdion  (Cologne, 
1666);  Histoire  et  apologie  de  la  relraite  des  pcbsteun 
d  cause  de  la  persiculum  de  France  (Frankfort,  1687); 
Histoire  de  V&dii  de  Nantes  (5  parts,  Delft,  1693-95; 
Eng.  transl.,  London ,  1694), 

G-  Bonih^Mauhy, 

BiBUOonAFHT:  p.  Paecat*  Elie  B'^ru>ijit  *i  V^iw  riforwM 
d'Aitwian,  Pftris*  1892;  E.  and  ^,  Hang,  Lo  ^VenMprotej- 
binre,  ii,  209  aqQ.,  2d  «d.  by  Bordicr.  Paris,  1S77  Bqq,; 
BullHin  de  la  wQciiH  d'histoire  du  jnvtetLxpktitms  franQaift 
1S76,  p,  269.  1884,  pp.  112,  162. 

BENOIST  (BE50IT),  REHe':  Roman  Catholio 
theologian;  b.  at  Saveni^res,  near  Angers,  in  1521; 
d.  at  Paris  Mar.  7,  1608.     He  accompanied  Mary 
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Stu&rt  to  Scotland  as  her  confessor  in  1561;  after 
his  retura  to  France  waa  appointed  pastor  of  the 
church  of  St.  Eu£tache  in  Paris  in  i569|  and  ptajed 
&  eonspicuoui  part  in  the  contTOveraiea  of  the 
Ligue  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Guiaes  and  the  Ultramontanea.  In  1566  ho 
published  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  which,  however^ 
was  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  Geneva  trans- 
lation;  it  has  b^n  said  that  he  knew  little  of  either 
Hebrew  or  Greek.  The  transtation  was  condcnined 
by  the  theologicd  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Paris  in  1567  and  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1575, 
and  Benoift  waa  expetlefl  from  the  ^rbonne  In  1572. 
He  was  reinstated  by  Henry  IV  gjkd,  to  reenter  the 
faculty,  Bubscribed  his  own  condemnation.  He 
eotflsperated  the  Ul tramontanes  still  more  by  main- 
taining that  the  king  did  not  forfeit  his  right  to  the 
throne  by  professing  the  Protestant  faith,  lie 
had  influence  in  bringing  about  Henry's  change  of 
faith,  and  the  latter  made  him  Ms  confessor  and 
appointed  him  bbhop  of  Troyes,  but  the  pope 
refused  confirmation,  and  in  1604  he  hatl  to  renounce 
the  office.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
BiBLioalu^flY:  J,  C.  P.  Hoefer,  BiographU;  ^infrtUm^  v«  395 » 

iwUnomm.  II.  i.  392-393.  533-53^.  3  vols..  Parwi,  172S-36. 

BENRATH,  KASX;  German  Protestant  theo- 
logian; b.  at  DQren  (22  m.  a.w.  of  Cologne)  Aug. 
16,  1845*  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Bono,  Berlin, and  Heidelberg  (1864-67).  and  taught 
in  his  native  city  until  1871.  From  1871  to  1875 
ha  studied  in  Italy^  chiefly  in  Rome,  In  1876  he 
became  privat-docent  at  Bonn  and  associate  pro- 
fessor in  t$79.  In  1890  he  was  called  bo  Konigs- 
berg  as  professor  of  church  history.  He  has  written 
BernaTdin0  Oehino  von  Siena  (Leipaic,  1875);  Die 
Quellen  der  itidienischen  Ueformationsgeschichtc 
(Bonn,  1876);  Ge^chichte  der  ReformGlioti  in  Venedig 
(Halle,  18S7);  and  Julia  Gom^ga  (1900),  He  ha,^ 
also  edited  Die  Summa  dcr  hcUigen  Schrift^  ein 
Zrugnise  aus  dem  Zeitidtcr  der  Reformation  (Leipsic, 
1880);  LntherU  Schrift  en  den  chriMlichen  Adel 
deuischer  Nation  (Halle,  1SS4);  and  K.  H.  Hagen- 
bach's  Lehrbfvtch  der  Dogmengeiehichle  (6th  ecL, 
Leipsic,  1889). 

BEHSLY,  ROBERT  LUBBOCK;  Orientalist; 
b.  at  Eaton  (2  m.  s.w,  of  Norwich),  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  24,  1831 ;  d.  at  Cambridge  Apr.  23,  1893. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
Gonville  and  Caius  (College ,  Cambridge;  studied 
in  Germany;  was  appointed  reader  in  Hebrew 
at  Gonville  and  Caius  College  1863;  elected  fellow 
1876;  became  lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  in 
bifl  college;  was  made  professor  of  Arabic  1887; 
examiner  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  University  of  London;  was  a  member  of 
the  Old  Testament  Revision  Company;  accom- 
panied Mrs,  Lewifl  and  Mrs.  Gibson  on  the  trip  to 
8inai  on  which  the  palimp^at  of  the  Syriac  Gospels 
WAA  discovered  (see  Bible  Vkrsioks,  A,  III,  1,  S  ^)- 
He  ha«  edited  The  Missing  Fragment  of  the  Latin 
Ttandatitm  of  the  FouHh  Book  of  Esra,  dkcovered 
and  edited  urith  an  Infroduciicn  and  Notes  (Cam- 
bridge, 1875);  contributed  The  Harklean  Version 
of  Heb.  xif  i8*^iit  £5  to   the  Proceedings  of   the 


Congress  of  Orieniulista  of  18S9;  assisted  in  the 
editing  of  the  Sinai  tie  palimpsest;  edited  IV  Mac- 
cabees (to  which  he  devoted  twenty-seven  years 
of  labor) J  published  posthumously  (Cambridge, 
1895);  wrote  Our  Jonmei/  to  Sinai r  Visit  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catarina,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Sinai 
Palimpsest  (London,  1896);  edited  St.  Clement** 
Epistles  to  the  CoHfUhians  in  Syriac  (London,  1899), 

Bjnt-rooBApair:  H.  T^  FrancK  /n  Memariam  R.  L.  BtnUv, 
Cambridge,  13G3;  DNR,  Supplement,  vol,  i,  171. 

BEIfSOlT,    EDWAIU)   WHITE:     Archbishop  of 

Canterbury;  b,  at  Birmingham  July  14,  1820; 
d,  at  Hawarden  (6  m.  e.  of  Cheater)  Oct.  11,  1896. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (BA., 
1852);  became  master  at  Kugby  1852;  was  or- 
dained priest  1857;  in  1859  was  appointed  firat 
head  master  of  Wellington  CoHege  (on  the  border 
of  Windsor  forest,  near  Wokingham^  Berkshire); 
was  appointed  examining  chaplain  by  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln  (Christopher  Wordsworth)  in  1868^ 
prebendary  of  Lincoln  1869^  and  chancellor  and 
residentiary  canon  1872,  when  he  resigned  his 
mastership  and  took  up  hia  residence  at  Lmcoln. 
In  1377  he  was  consecrated  first  binhop  of  Truro 
{Cornwall);  and  waa  translated  to  Canterbury  in 
1883.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  deter- 
mined, and  self-reVi  ant-  Hia  industry  was  unremit- 
ting, and  he  found  time  for  reading  and  study,  the 
fruits  of  which  appeared  in  the  pa-ithumous  publi* 
cations  Cyprian,  his  Life,  his  Times j  his  Work 
(London,  1897)  and  The  Apocalgp^  (1899).  His 
administrative  ability  was  shown  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Wellington  College,  which  was  practically 
hia  creation,  and  the  thorough  and  efhcient  organi- 
Eation  of  the  new  diowjae  of  Truro »  where  he  formed 
a  divinity  school  to  train  candidates  for  holy  orders^ 
began  the  erection  of  a  cathedral,  and  founded 
and  strengthened  schools.  He  was  the  first  bisbop 
to  appoint  a  canon  missionor*  As  archbishop  he 
strove  for  legislation  effecting  reforms  in  church 
patronage  and  discipline;  opposed  and  prevented 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Wales; 
created,  in  1886.  a  body  of  laymen  to  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  with  the  convocation  of  hia  prov- 
ince; cultivated  cordial  relations  with  the  Nes- 
torians  and  other  Eastern  Christians,  but  repelled 
what  may  have  been  intended  aa  an  advance  to  his 
own  Church  from  Rome.  He  sat  as  judge  in  the 
trial  of  Bishop  King  of  Lincoln,  charged  w^ith  eef^ 
tain  ritual  offenses  (1889-90),  and  in  the  judgment 
wliich  he  delivered  produced  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  law  of  the  prayer-book,  based  tipon  the  entire 
history  of  the  Engliah  Church.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  a  volume  of  Prayers ^  Public 
and  PrimUe  appeared  pjosthumously  (1899),  and 
he  publiahed  during  his  lifetime  several  volumes 
of  aermons  and  addresses. 

BiBUOoa*pnT*  A.  C.  B^nsann  Life  of  E*  W,  Btmo-n,  2  vols., 
L^Ddon^  IB09.  abridgeiJ  ed..  1901  (by  his  eldep't  win); 
J,  Li,  Bernard,  ArchbiMhop  Sif mmn  in  ireiand,  hatidotit 
1SQ6;  DNB.  SupplemcDt,  vol.  i,  171-1 7D. 

BElfTLEY,  RICHAHD :  English  theologian  and 
scholar;  b,  at  Oulton^  near  Wakefield  (25  m.  a.w, 
of  York),  Yorkshire,  Jan.  27,  IfiC'J;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge July  14,  1742,    He  was  the  son  of  a  black' 
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imith,  was  grounded  in  Latin  by  tus  mother^ 
Btudied  at  the  graraniar-fichool  at  Wakefield,  and 
wns  admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  (the  usual 
age  of  matriculation  was  seventeen  or  eighteen)  to 
St,  John's  Collegej  Cambridge.  He  took  his  first 
degree  m  1680  with  honor  in  togie,  ethiea^  natural 
scieneej  and  matbematice,  and  became  schcMDlmaster 
at  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire »  But  Stillingfleet,  the 
wealthy  and  learned  dean  of  St.  Paulas,  soon  called 
him  to  London  to  superintend  his  son's  studies. 
He  took  his  pupi!  in  later  years  to  Oxford  and 
reveled  there  among  the  manuscripts  in  pursuance 
of  his  researches  in  profane  and  especially  Biblical 
hteratm^,  entering  on  his  lifers  work  of  treating  and 
publishing  texts.  He  had  taken  his  M.A.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  16S4  and  received  the  same  degree  from 
Oxford  probably  in  1689*  Before  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  had  started  for  himself  a  hcxapla  dictionary; 
in  the  first  column  stood  every  Hebrew  word  in 
the  Bible  and  in  the  other  five  all  the  difTerent 
translations  of  these  words  in  Chaldee,  Syriac^ 
Latin ^  and  Greek  (both  the  Septuagint  and  Aquila). 
His  Latin  letter  of  ninety-eight  piiges  to  John  Mill 
appeared  in  1691  as  an  appendix  to  an  edition  of 
the  chronicle  of  Mai  alas  and  presented  a  mass  of 
critical  research^  inclu<ling  much  drawn  from 
manuscripts;  be  moved  over  the  field  of  classical 
literature  as  if  it  were  his  library  of  which  he  knew 
every  inch,  and  showed  himself  a  master  in  criti- 
oisiDg  the  origin  of  books^  in  following  \xp  etymo- 
logical rules,  in  explaining  their  usej  and  in  dealing 
with  meter*  In  this,  his  virgin  effort ^  he  gave 
explanations  and  corrections  for  some  sixty  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  He  wrote  like  an  authority, 
and  in  the  happiest  manner.  He  published  CniH- 
machus  (1693),  Phalaria  (1699;  the  debate  is  still 
interesting),  Alenander  and  Philemon  (1710), 
Harace  (1711),  Terence  (1726),  and  ManHiua 
(1739);  bis  edition  of  Milton's  PaTodise  Lost 
appeared  in  1732. 

Ordained  1090,  probably  at  once  Stillingfleet's 
house-chaplain,  he  became  canon  of  Worcester  io 
1692,  librarian  to  the  king  in  1694|  chaplain  in 
Qirdinary  to  the  king  in  1695,  D.D.  from  Cambridge 
and  Master  of  Trinity  in  1699,  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  1700,  archdeacon  of  Ely  170  L 
Hifl  intrigues  secured  his  election  aa  regius 
professor  of  theology  in  1717.  His  apparent  love 
of  power  led  the  academic  senate,  Oct*  17,  1718, 
to  deprive  him,  illegally,  of  his  academic  degrees, 
which  a  decree  of  court  restored  to  him  in  1724. 
He  was  almost  always  in  hot  water  either  in  litera- 
ttite,  in  hia  (K)llege,  or  in  politics.  Legally  deprived 
of  his  mastership  in  1734,  he  kept  it,  simply  because 
the  man  who  should  oust  him  did  not  choose  to 
move. 

He  delivered  the  first  Boyle  lectures  (sec  Boylk, 
Robekt)  in  1692,  his  intimate  friend  Isaac  Newton 
helping  him.  He  wrote  against  the  freethinker 
Collins  in  1713.  Steme  quoted  in  TriMram  Shindy 
!ib  sermon  on  papistry,  1715,  In  1691  he  wrote 
to  John  Mill  about  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  1713  he  discussed  the  readings,  and  in  1720  he 
published  his  proposals  for  a  new  edition.  At  leaat 
from  1716  on,  and  apparently  a^  late  as  1732,  ho 
caused  collations  to  be  made  in  the  Ubranes  from 


London  to  Rome.  But  lie  riid  not  publish  an  edi^oiit 
probably  because  he  found  it  impossible  to  give 
what  he  wished  to  give.  His  cotlations  are  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College, 

Caspar  Ren^  Grzgobt. 

Bibuoghafht:  The  beat  life  is  by  R,  C.  Jebb,  in  English 
Men  W  Letters,  Landon,  1&S7,  Consult  alu  J.  H.  Monk, 
Life  of  Richard  BtntUy  .  .  .  m(A  an  Actaouni  of  h%M  Wri- 
UnoM,  2fl  PQrri^cicHl  ed„  ib.  1833i  A,  A^  Ellis,  BenUtii  tribal 
■ocra,  Cambridgfip  1^62;   DNB,  Lv,  306r-3i4. 

BEKTOIf,  AlfGELO  AMES:  Protestant  Episcso- 
palian^  b,  at  Canea  (Khania),  on  the  island  of 
Crete,  July  3,  1837.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Cbnn.  (B.A.,  1856)  and  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city 
(1S60)»  He  held  various  parishes  in  North  Caro- 
lina from  1S60  to  1883,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  and  modern  languages 
at  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Delaware,  being 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  two 
years  later*  In  1887  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
University  of  the  South  as  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology,  where  he  remained  until  1894,  being  like- 
wise rector  of  the  Otey  Memorial  Church,  Sewance, 
from  1893  to  1S95,  Hewas  then  rector  at  Albion,  III., 
in  1895^1904,  this  being  interrupted  by  a  temporary 
charge  at  Tarentum,  Pa.  Since  1905  he  has  held 
a  temporary  charge  at  Foxburg,  Pa,  His  cliief 
literary  work  has  been  the  editing  of  the  ChMTch 
Encyclopedia  (Philadelphiaj  1884). 

BEITZINGER,  IMMAITUBL   (GUSTAV  ADOLF); 

Gerraan  Orientalist;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Feb.  21,  1865, 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Tubingen 
(Ph.D,,  !88S;  licentiate  of  theology,  1894),  and 
after  a  pastorate  at  Ncuenstadt,  Wiirttcmberg, 
from  1894  to  1898,  was  privat-docent  for  Old  Tes- 
tament theology  at  the  University  of  Berlin  until 
1901,  when  he  retired,  and  has  since  resided  in 
Palestine.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  historico- 
critical  school.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
DeuUcher  Paldstmaverdn  since  1888,  editing  its 
journal  in  1897-1902,  and  has  also  been  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Deutscher  Verein  zur 
ErfoTsckung  Pai^tdina*  since  1897.  He  has  written 
HebrdiscJi€  Archdoiogi^  (Freiburg,  1894, 2d  ed.  1907); 
CommerUarzuden  Kimigffbiichem  {IHW)  and  Com' 
m^fitar  zu  der  Chronik  (1901)^  both  in  the  iCurz(?r 
Hand-Komrjwniur  £um  Alten  Test^iment;  and  Ge- 
Echichtt  dm  Volke&  InaeU  (Lcipsic,  1904)*  He  like- 
wise oollabo  rated  with  R.  J.  Hartmannin  Paldstina 
(Stuttgart,  1899),  and  with  Frohnraeyer  in  Biidcr- 
ailas  rur  Bihdkunde  (1905),  and  has  edited  Baede- 
ker's PiUSsHna  und  Syrien  since  the  third  edition 
(1S89). 

BENZO ;  Bishop  of  Alba,  a  jealous  partijean  of 
Henry  IV;  b.  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century;  d.  not  earlier  than  1085  or  1086.  Little 
that  is  definitely  attested  can  be  related  of  his 
life;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that 
he  came  originally  from  southern  Italy,  that  he 
gained  some  sort  of  a  position  at  the  German  Court, 
possibly  as  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Henry  1X1,  and 
that  before  1059  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Alba  by  Hen  ry *  s  in  fl  uenco .  H  e  was  one  of  the  mos  t 
devoted  upholders  of    the  Italian    claims  of  the 
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German  kings,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Hilde- 
brandine  party.  His  most  prosperous  days  fell 
in  the  period  of  the  schism  between  Honorius  II 
and  Alexander  II,  when  he  went  to  Rome  (at  the 
end  of  1061)  charged  by  the  empress  Agnes  with  the 
mission  of  supporting  the  former,  the  imperial 
candidate  for  the  papacy,  to  whom  he  remained 
faithful  even  after  Alexander's  supremacy  was 
assured.  Later,  he  was  a  victim  of  the  Patarene 
movement  (see  Patarenes),  when  in  1076  or  1077 
popular  disturbances  drove  him  from  his  see.  Ill 
luck  followed  him  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Though 
he  may  have  taken  part  in  Henry  IV's  first  ex- 
pedition to  Rome,  we  never  again  find  him  in  an 
important  political  position;  and  the  latest  indi- 
cations to  be  gathered  from  his  writings  leave 
the  picture  of  a  man  broken  by  poverty  and  illness, 
and  stOl  waiting  for  the  emperor  to  reward  him  for 
k>ng  and  faithful  services.  His  Libri  vii  ad  Henri- 
cum  IV  do  not  make  up  a  single  work,  but  are  a 
collection  of  separate  writings  in  both  prose  and 
verse  which  he  put  together  into  a  sort  of  mosaic 
shortly  before  his  death.  Their  special  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  give  an  admirable 
insight  into  the  views  of  the  extreme  imperialists, 
who  were  carried  away  by  boundless  hatred  of 
Gregory  VII.  Benzo  puts  forth  original  views 
on  the  constitution  of  the  State  and  on  ecclesiastical 
politics  from  the  standpoint  of  a  convinced  sup- 
porter of  the  empire.  His  Panegyricus,  since  the 
time  and  manner  of  the  composition  of  its  several 
books  have  been  definitely  determined,  is  now  more 
highly  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  period  of 
the  schism.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoorapht:  Benso's  Ad  Henricum  IV  imperatorem  libri 
•epiem,  ed.  K.  Perti.  ia  in  MOH,  Script,  xi,  501-681. 
HaDover,  1854.  On  his  life  and  work  consult:  W.  von 
Giesdirecht,  Annates  AUahenaes,  pp.  123.  213-227.  Ber- 
lin, 1841;  idem,  GcfcAicAle  der  Kaiterzeit,  ii,  535.  Bruna- 
wiek.  1875  (in  oppontion  to  the  work  of  K.  J.  Will,  next 
mentioned);  EL  J.  Will,  BenzoB  Panegyriktu,  Marburg, 
1857;  H.  Lehmgrflbner,  Beruo  von  Alba,  .  .  .  aein  Leben 
umd  ..."  Panegyricua,*'  Berlin,  1807;  idem,  Benzo  von 
Alba,  .  .  .  eine  Quellenuntertuehung,  ib.  1886;  T.  Lind- 
ner, Benaoa  Paneoyricua  auf  Heinrich  IV,  pp.  407-526, 
Gottingen,  1866;  O.  Delarc,  in  Revue  dee  queetione  hieto- 
riquM,  xliii  (1888).  5-60;  £.  Steindorff.  in  OdUinoerOelehrter 
Annioer,  No.  16,  1888.  pp.503  sqq.;  Wattenbach,  DGQ,  ii 
(1886).  202,  ii  (1804).  328-320;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Publiziatik 
im  ZeUaUer  Qregore  VII.,  Leipsic.  1804;  Hauck.  KD,  vol.  iii. 

BERENGAR  OF  POITIERS:  A  yomiger  contem- 
porary and  zealous  adherent  of  Abelard  (q.v.) .  Prac- 
tically nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except  what  may 
be  learned  from  his  few  brief  writings.  These, 
however,  are  not  without  interest,  partly  because 
(in  spite  of  their  being  by  no  means  completely 
trustworthy)  they  are  among  the  authorities  for 
the  history  of  the  Council  of  Sens  in  1141,  and 
partly  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  mental 
attitude  and  literary  tone  which  prevailed  among 
the  disciples  of  Abelard  and  opponents  of  Bernard 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  There 
are  three  of  them  extant:  an  Apologeticua  against 
Bernard,  an  Epistola  eofUra  CarthusienseSy  and  an 
EpUtola  ad  episcopum  Mimatensemy  the  bishop  of 
Ifeade.  The  first  was  written  not  long  after  the 
GouncQ  of  Sens,  but  not  imtil  the  sentence  of  In- 
ooeent  II  against  Abelard  was  known.    Toward 


the  end  of  it  Berengar  points  out  that  other  teach- 
ers, such  as  Jerome  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  had 
made  mistakes  without  being  deposed;  but  a  large 
part  of  the  tractate  is  a  personal  attack  on  Ber- 
nard, accusing  him  of  having  made  frivolous  songs 
in  his  youth,  taught  the  preexistencc  of  the  soul, 
and  made  up  his  commentary  on  the  Canticles  of 
a  lot  of  heterogeneous  material,  partly  borrowed 
from  Ambrose.  Especially  bitter  are  his  accusa- 
tions of  duplicity  and  unfairness  in  connection  with 
the  CJouncil  of  Sens.  The  shorter  but  equally  ma- 
licious letter  against  the  Carthusians,  who  had 
taken  a  stand  against  Abelard,  accuses  them  of 
breaking  their  vow  of  silence  to  speak  calumny, 
and,  while  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  beasts,  de- 
vouring their  fellow  men.  The  third  letter  is  written 
in  a  different  tone.  Berengar 's  boldness  had  appar- 
ently stirred  up  so  much  hostility  that  he  feared 
for  his  safety,  left  home,  and  sought  an  asyliun  in 
the  C^vennes,  whence  he  wrote  to  beg  the  bishop's 
protection,  not  exactly  as  a  penitent,  though  he  im- 
plies that  he  has  approached  more  nearly  to  Ber- 
nard's standpoint.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  set- 
ting himself  right  can  not  be  told,  as  nothing  is 
known  of  his  later  life.  (F.  NiTZSCHf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Berengar's  works  are  luually  printed  among 
Abelard's,  e.g.,  in  Cousin's  ed.,  ii,  771  sqq.,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1849-50;  also  in  MPL,  clxxviiL  Consult  also  llietoire 
litUraire  de  la  France,  xii.  264  sqq.,  Paris,  1763;  Hefele. 
ConcUienoeeckichte,  v,  427-428;  S.  M.  Deutsch.  Die  Synode 
von  Sena,  1141,  unddie  VenwteUuno  Ab&larda,  pp.  37-40, 
Berlin,  1880. 

BERENGAR  OF  TOURS. 

Early  Life  (S  1). 

Controversy  over  the  Eucharist  (f  2). 
Berengar  Submits  at  Rome  (13). 
Reasserts  his  Views  in  France  (S  4). 
Berengar's  Significance  (f  5). 

Berengar  of  Tours  was  bom  perhaps  at  Tours,  prob- 
ably in  the  early  years  of  the  eleventh  century;  d. 
in  the  neighboring  island  of  St.  Cosme  Jan.  6, 1088. 
He  laid  the  foundations  of  his  education  in  the 
school  of  Bishop  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  who  repre- 
sented the  traditional  theology  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  but  did  not  succeed  in  imposing  it  upon  his 
pupil.  He  was  less  attracted  by  pure  theology 
than  by  secular  learning,  and  brought  away  a 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  classics,  dialectical  clever- 
ness, freedom  of  method,  and  a  general  culture  sur- 
prising for  his  age.  Later  he  paid  more  attention 
to  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  espe- 

I.  Early  cially  Gregory  and  Augustine;  and  it 
Life.  is  significant  that  he  came  to  formal 
theology  after  such  preparation.  Re- 
turning to  Tours,  he  became  a  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  about  1040  head  of  its  school,  which  he 
soon  raised  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency,  bringing 
students  from  far  and  near.  The  fame  which  he 
acquired  sprang  as  much  from  his  blameless  and 
ascetic  life  as  from  the  success  of  his  teaching.  So 
great  was  his  reputation  that  a  number  of  monks 
requested  him  to  write  a  book  that  should  kindle 
their  zeal;  and  his  letter  to  Joscelin,  later  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  who  had  asked  him  to  decide 
a  dispute  between  Bishop  Isembert  of  Poitiers  and 
his  chapter,  is  evidence  of  the  authority  attributed 
to  his  judgment.    He  became  archdeacon  of  An- 
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gers,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  not  a  few  bishops 
and  of  the  powerful  Count  Geoffrey  of  Anjou. 

Amid  this  chorus  of  laudation,  however,  a  dis- 
cordant voice  began  to  be  heard;  it  was  asserted 
that  Berengar  held  heretical  views  on  the  Eucha- 
rist. In  fact,  he  was  disposed  to  reject  the  teach- 
ing of  Paschasius  Radbertus,  which  dominated  his 
contemporaries.  The  first  to  take  formal  notice 
of  this  was  his  former  fellow  student  Adelmann 
(q.v.),  then  a  teacher  at  Li^ge,  who 
2.  Contro-  wrote  to  question  him,  and,  receiving 
Tersy  over  no  answer,  wrote  again  to  beseech  him 
the  Eu-  to  abandon  his  opposition  to  the 
charist  Church's  teaching.  Probably  in  the 
early  part  of  1050,  Berengar  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Lanfranc,  then  prior  of  Bee, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  that  Lanfranc 
adhered  to  the  eucharistic  teaching  of  Pas- 
chasius and  considered  the  treatise  of  Ratram- 
nus  (q.v.)  on  the  subject  (which  Berengar  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Scotus  Erigena)  to 
be  heretical.  He  declared  his  own  agreement  with 
the  supposed  Scotus,  and  believed  himself  to  be 
supported  by  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
other  authorities.  This  letter  found  Lanfranc  in 
Rome,  after  it  had  been  read  by  several  other  peo- 
ple; and  as  Berengar  was  not  well  thought  of  there, 
Lanfranc  feared  his  association  with  him  might  be 
prejudicial  to  his  own  interests,  and  laid  the  matter 
before  the  pope.  The  latter  exconununicated 
Berengar  at  a  synod  after  Easter,  1050,  and  simi- 
moned  him  to  appear  personally  at  another  to  be 
held  at  Vercelli  in  September.  Though  disputing 
the  legality  of  his  condemnation,  he  proposed  to  go, 
first  passing  through  Paris  to  obtain  permission 
from  King  Henry  I,  as  nominal  abbot  of  St.  Martin 
at  Tours.  Instead  of  granting  it,  however,  the 
king  threw  him  into  prison,  where  Berengar  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
with  a  view  to  confirming  his  views.  The  synod 
was  held  at  Vercelli  without  him;  two  of  his  friends, 
who  attempted  to  defend  him,  were  shouted  down 
and  barely  escaped  personal  violence;  Ratranmus's 
book  waa  destroyed;  and  Berengar  was  again  con- 
denmed.  He  obtained  his  release  from  prison, 
probably  by  the  influence  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou; 
but  the  king  still  pursued  him,  and  called  a  synod 
to  meet  in  Paris  Oct.,  1051.  Berengar,  fearing 
that  its  purpose  was  his  destruction,  avoided  ap- 
p>earing,  and  the  king's  threats  after  its  session  had 
no  effect,  since  Berengar  was  sheltered  by  Geoffrey 
and  by  Bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angers,  and  found 
numerous  partisans  among  less  prominent  people. 

In  1054  Hildebrand  came  to  France  as  papal 

legate.    At   first   he  showed  himself  friendly  to 

Berengar,  and  talked  of  taking  him  back  to  Rome 

to  get  Pope  Leo's  authority  with  which  to  silence 

his  foes.    But  when  he  found  that  the  latter  could 

do  more  to  distiirb  the  peace  of  the 

3.  Beren-    Church   than  Berengar's   friends,   he 

gar  Sub-     drew    back.    Under    these    circimi- 

mits  at      stances  Berengar  decided  to  concede 

Rome.       as  much  as  he  could,  and  the  FVench 

bishops  showed  that  they  wished  a 

speedy  settlement  of  the  controversy,  when  the 

^rnod  of  Tours  declared  itself  satisfied  by  Beren- 


gar's written  declaration  that  the  bread  and  wine 
after  consecration  were  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  The  same  desire  for  peace  and  the  death 
of  Pope  Leo  were  reasons  why  Hildebrand  did  not 
press  for  Berengar's  going  to  Rome  at  once;  later 
he  did  so,  confident  of  the  power  of  his  influence 
there,  and  accordingly  Berengar  presented  him- 
self in  Rome  in  1059,  fortified  by  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation from  Count  Geoffrey  to  Hildebrand. 
At  a  council  held  in  the  Lateran,  he  could  get  no 
hearing,  and  a  formula  representing  what  seemed 
to  him  the  most  carnal  view  of  the  sacrament  was 
offered  for  his  acceptance.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
forces  against  him,  he  took  this  document  in  his 
hand  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground  in  the  silence 
of  apparent  submission. 

Berengar  returned  to  France  full  of  remorse  for 
this  desertion  of  his  faith  and  of  bitterness  against 
the  pope  and  his  opponents;  his  friends  were  grow- 
ing fewer — Geoffrey  was  dead  and  his  successor  hos- 
tile. Eusebius  Bruno  was  gradually 
4.  Reas-  withdrawing  from  him.  Rome,  how- 
serts  his  ever,  was  disposed  to  give  him  a  chance; 
Views  in  Alexander  II  wrote  him  an  encour- 
France.  aging  letter,  at  the  same  time  warning 
him  to  give  no  further  offense.  He 
was  still  firm  in  his  convictions,  and  about  1069 
published  a  treatise  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  his 
resentment  against  Nicholas  II  and  his  antagonists 
in  the  Roman  council.  Lanfranc  answered  it, 
and  Berengar  rejoined.  Bishop  Raynard  Hugo 
of  Langres  also  wrote  a  treatise  De  corpore  et 
sanguine  Chri^  against  Berengar.  But  the  feel- 
ing against  him  in  France  was  growing  so  hos- 
tile that  it  almost  came  to  open  violence  at  the 
Synod  of  Poitiers  in  1076.  Hildebrand  as  pope 
tried  yet  to  save  him;  he  sunmioned  him  once  more 
to  Rome  (1078),  and  undertook  to  silence  his  ene- 
mies by  getting  him  to  assent  to  a  vague  formula, 
something  like  the  one  which  he  had  signed  at 
Tours.  But  his  enemies  were  not  satisfied,  and 
three  months  later  at  another  synod  they  forced 
on  him  a  formula  which  could  mean  nothing  but 
transubstantiation  except  by  utterly  indefensible 
sophistry.  He  was  indiscreet  enough  to  claim  the 
sympathy  of  Gregory  VII,  who  commanded  him 
to  acknowledge  his  errors  and  to  pursue  them  no 
further.  Berengar's  courage  failed  him;  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  erred,  and  was  sent  home  with 
a  protecting  letter  from  the  pope,  but  with  rage  in 
his  heart.  Once  back  in  France,  he  recovered  his 
boldness  and  published  his  own  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Rome,  retracting  his  recantation.  The 
consequence  was  another  trial  before  a  synod  at 
Bordeaux  (1080),  and  another  forced  submission. 
After  this  he  kept  silence,  retiring  to  the  island  of 
Saint-Cosme  near  Tours  to  live  in  ascetic  solitude. 
Apparently  his  convictions  were  unchanged  at  his 
death,  and  he  trusted  in  the  mercy  of  God  under 
what  he  considered  the  unjust  persecutions  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected. 

Berengar's  real  significance  for  the  development 
of  medieval  theology  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  as- 
serted the  rights  of  dialectic  in  theology  more  defi- 
nitely than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  There 
are  propositions  in  his  writings  which  can  be  under- 
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etood  m  a  purely  rationaUetic  Benae.  Bui  it  would 
be  going  quite  too  far  to  eee  in  rationaliain  Beren^ 
gar'a  main  standpoint,  to  attribute  to 
S.  Beren-  him  tbe  deliberate  design  of  subvert- 
gar'a  Sig-  ing  all  religious  authority— Sen pttire, 
nificance.  the  Fathers,  popes,  and  councils*  This 
would  be  to  ascribe  to  a  man  of  the 
eleventh  century  views  of  which  bis  age  knew  noth- 
ings which  it  even  had  no  terms  to  express.  The 
contrast  which  he  sets  forth  is  not  between  reason 
mnd  revelation r  but  between  rational  and  irrational 
ways  of  understanding  revelation.  He  did  not 
teqognlze  the  right  of  the  prevailing  theology  to 
claim  hb  assent,  because  il  made  irrational  asser- 
tions; the  authorities  to  which  he  refused  to  sub- 
mit were,  in  his  judgment ,  only  human  authorities. 
He  spoke  bitterly  and  unjustly  of  popes  and  coun- 
cils, unable  to  forgive  them  for  making  him  untrue 
to  himself;  but  this  meant  no  rejection  of  the 
Catholic  cociceptioD  of  the  Chnrch.  His  opposi- 
tion was  limited  to  the  eucharistic  doctrine  of  hi^ 
time,  and  he  controverted  the  theory  of  Paschasius 
not  least  because  he  believed  it  was  contrary  to 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  and  destructive  of  the 
very  nature  of  a  sacrament.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BivuDomAf^Tr  An  cHlition  of  Betvnear'H  works  was  b«igun 
hy  A,  F.  uid  F.  T.  Vtaehfir,  voL  j  only  w&b  pubLuhed 
«Oint«iiuiiB:  tub  Dt  locra  cvna.  Berlin,  1634;  cl.  Ifaaai^ 
CoUtaHa,  xijL,  761  aqq:.;  tbe  wqrk«  44^  nlno  ia  Bouquet> 
tUc^ieU^  ziT,  294-300,  A  coLlectioa  of  letters  relmting  to 
hieci  (ocie  of  hu  own)  wta  publialiejil  by  E-  Biftbop  Jo  Hi9- 
(oritche*  JahrtmcH  der  G  arrei-GtMlhchaft,  u  273-2SOh 
Hotter.  1330.  For  his  life  coo-'sult  H.  E,  Lehman n, 
Btmgarii  TunmengiM  vita  ix  fantibus  hauiia,  port  i ,  Ros- 
tock. 1870  (no  mora  pubUsbed);  J.  Sflhmttxer.  Barenffur 
KM%  T&wr».  acin  Leben  und  Mint  Lehre^  Miinicb>  1890^ 
Cdoiult  tbe  wurkj  of  BemoLd  of  San  Bias,  in  Labb«>  Con- 
fUvi^  ix*  1050.  ia  Bouquet,  Recueil,  xiv,  34-37,  and  in 
MPL.  exlvui;  B-  Haur^u.  HiMloirs  dm  ia.  philoA<rpkie 
«c»t»li4itc,  i,  22fi  sqq..  Faria.  1^72;  Hefele,  Concilitnot- 
MAifAlt,  vol*,  iv.  v;  Kh,  Uh  3fll-404;  Neandern  CkrUtian 
Chmdi,  uL  502-521,  it,  84.  8&,  02,  335,  337,  355. 

BEREIIGOZ:  Abbot  of  St.  Maximin's  at  Treves 
in  the  twelfth  century;  d.  about  1125.  In  the 
records  of  the  abl>ey  he  m  tirst  mentioned  aa  abbot 
in  1  i07r  and  for  the  last  time  in  1 125.  The  register 
of  deatbe  contains  hi^  name  against  the  date  of 
Sept.  24 p  without  naming  the  year;  but  as  his  euc- 
f^effior,  Gerhard,  waa  installed  in  1127,  he  must 
have  died  either  in  1125  or  1126.  He  rendered 
considerable  services  to  the  monawtery  by  procur- 
ing from  Henry  V  the  restitution  of  a  number  of 
alienated  fiefs,  and,  bcsidea  five  sermons  for  saints' 
flays,  wrote  two  larger  works:  three  books  Dc  laude 
H  inventimie  ionxifj^  eruci^,  and  a  aeries  of  discourses 
De  mysierio  ligni  dominici  et  de  luce  vieibUi  el  in- 
vit^/Ui  per  qu^m  aniiqui  palrcs  olim  m^ruertini  illus- 
trari.  In  the  former  he  treats  of  the  legend  of  the 
discovery  of  the  cross  of  Christ  by  Helena,  the 
niotber  of  Cbnstantine  the  Great,  adducing  a  large 
Dtnnber  of  Old  Testament  types  of  the  cross.  The 
latter  deala  with  Christ  under  the  aspect  of  the 
light  of  the  world,  shining  from  the  beginning  of 
it4  hietofy.  Whether  the  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse  which  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of 
their  edition  of  St.  Ambrose,  ascribing  it  to  a  cer- 
tain Beiengaudus,  is  bis  or  not  must  remain  un- 
certain. (A.  Hauck.) 


BiBuooBAPfiTt  B«r«DAvx'»  work«  wetv  edited  by  Chrwto- 
phonis,  ColosQA,  1555,  mad  appear  io  M,  d«  U^  Bifse, 
Mixena  bibli&thKa.  vol.  Tii,  ib.  161 S.  also  in  MPL,  ?ix. 
CbneuLt  J.  Mjirx.  Ot*ehi£htt  dt*  EnttifU  Trw,  li,  95.  Thar, 
1S60;  li.  V.  Snuerland.  THerer  GtMchiehtaqtuilcn,  Trier, 
iaS9;   Hftuck.  KD.  iu,  071-072. 

BERGEZf     FORMITLA      {Dot    btrgisf^    Buek). 

See  Formula  of  Concord. 

BERGER,  DAIHEL :  One  of  the  United  Brcthitin 
in  Christ;  b.  near  Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1S32.  He 
studied  privately  at  Springfield,  0»,  taught  school 
18  52-58 1  and  served  as  pastor  1858-64,  From 
tS64  till  1897  he  wa«  editor  in  the  pubHshing  house 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  at  Daytnn,  O., 
having  ctiarge  of  tiie  denominational  Sunday- 
school  literature  1869-93,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  International  Sunday-School  Lesson  Committee 
from  1884  to  1896,  In  theology  he  is  an  Arrainian. 
He  wrote  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Ikt  Untied 
Brethren  in  Christ  for  the  American  Church  Hi&iory 
Series  (New  York,  1894)^  and  a  larger  work  with 
the  same  title  (Dayton,  1897)^  which  is  the  official 
history  of  the  denomination* 

BERGER,  bar"Kh^',  SAMUEL:  French  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Beaucourt  (10  m.  a.s.e*  of  Belfort),  France, 
May  2,  1843:  d.  in  Paris  July  13,  1900.  He  studied 
at  Strnsburg  and  Tt^bingen;  in  1867  became  assistant 
preacher  in  tiie  Lutheran  Church  in  Paris;  in  IS77, 
librarian  to  the  Paris  faculty  of  Protestant  theology. 
He  was  the  author  of  F.  C.  Baur,  ks  origintA  de 
I'^cole  de  Tubingite  ei  aca  principes  (Paris,  1867); 
La  Bible  au  seizieme  siecle,  Hude  sur  les  origines 
de  la  criiique  (1879);  De  gloMariis  et  compcndiis 
bibUcia  quibu&dam  medii  tEvi  (1S79);  Du  rMe  de  la 
dogmaiique  dans  la  prMicaiion  (1881 );  La  Bible  fran- 
faisc  fxu  moyen  dge  (1884);  De  VhistQire  de  la  Vul- 
gate en  Frflnee  (1887):  Le  Palimpseste  de  Flenry 
(1839);  Quam  notiiiam  lingme  HdbraicfE  habuerini 
ChTietiani  medii  irrt  temporibus  in  Gallia  (1S93); 
VMieioire  de  la  Vulgate  pendant  les  premiers  aii^elet 
du  mot/en  dge  (1893);  I^otice  sur  quelques  tej^tet 
iatins  inMits  de  VAnckn  Testament  (1893);  Un 
Ancien  Texie  latin  des  Actes  dea  ApfttrcA  (1S95)-  Une 
Bible  capiie  a  Porrcntruy  {Etudes  de  Th^ologie  ei 
d'Hislmre,  1901,  213-219);  and  Les  Prifaces  jaintes 
aux  iivres  de  la  Bible  dans  les  manttterits  de  la 
Vulgaie,  mcTnoire  posihume  (1902). 

BERGIER,    bar^'zhy^',  KTCOLAS    SYLVESTRE: 

French  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Damay  (18  m.  s.e. 
of  Mirecourt),  Lorraine,  Dec*  31,  1718;  d.  at  Pari* 
Apr.  19,  V790.  He  gained  repute  while  a  teacher 
at  the  college  at  Besangon  by  e-ssays  in  philology 
and  mythoiogy;  abandoried  this  lioc  of  study  to 
devote  himself  to  Christian  apologetics^  and  polem- 
ics against  the  Encyclopedists.  In  176S-68  ho 
published  at  Paris  Le  DHsme  r^ftUt^  par  lui-ml'me 
(2  vols.)  and  in  176S  the  Certitude  des  preurea  du 
christianisme  (2  volsOi  which  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess and  called  forth  replies  from  Voltaire  and 
Anachaims  Ctoots.  In  1769  followed  Apologie  dc  la 
reli^jon  chrHi^nne  (2  voleO  against  Holbach,  in  1771 
Etomen  du  mat^ritdimve  (2  vobO*  and  in  1780  TraiW 
histmifpie  ei  dogmaiique  de  la  vraie  religion  atfee  la 
refutation  de*  erreura  qui  lui  out  HA  oppos^es  dam  les 
diff^rmt  Mcles  (12  vols.).    He  also  wrote  a  Didum* 
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noire  thioloffique  (3  vols.,  1789),  which  formed  part 
of  the  Encyciop^die,  but  has  several  times  been  sepa- 
rately edited  (latest  by  Le  Noir,  12  vob.,  1876). 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  was  made  canon  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  and  confessor  to  the  aunts  of 
the  king,  with  a  pension  of  2,000  livres. 

Bxbx400Rapht:  Biograpku  nouvelle  des  corUemporain*,  u, 
378,  Paris.  1821;  Biographie  gitUrale,  v,  14. 

BERGinS,  JOHANITES:  Reformed  theologian; 
b.  at  Stettin  Feb.  24,  1587;  d.  at  Berlin  Dec.  19, 
1658.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Strasburg; 
in  1615  became  professor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
where  the  theological  faculty  represented  the  Re- 
formed faith;  1623  court  preacher  at  Berlin.  He 
was  present  at  the  Colloquy  of  Leipsic  (1631)  and 
the  Thorn  Conference  (1645),  but  declined  to  at- 
tend the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618),  as  he  wished  for 
union  rather  than  the  establishment  of  Calvinism. 
He  was  emphatically  a  mediator,  and  showed  him- 
self temperate  and  dignified  in  controversy.  He 
published  many  sermons. 

Bibuoosapht:  D.  H.  Hering,  Beitr&ge  zur  Oeschichte  der 
evangelisch^eformirten  Kirche  in  den  preuMiachrbranden- 
bvrffi»chen  L&ndem,  i,  16  sqq..  ii,  82,  Breslau,  1784-85; 
H.  Landwehr,  Die  Kirchenpolitik  Friedrich  WUKelme  dee 
Oroeeen  KurfHreten^  pp.  150  sqq..  Berlin,  1894. 

BERKELEY,  GEORGE:  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (in 
Coimty  Cork,  about  15  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  city  of  CJork); 
b.  probably  at  Dysert  Castle,  near  Thomastown 
(90  m.  s.w.  of  Dublin),  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
Mar.  12,  1685;  d.  at  Oxford  Jan.  14,  1753.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1704; 
M.A.  and  fellow,  1707;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1721),  and 
filled  various  college  offices  from  tutor  (1707)  to  ju- 
nior dean  (1710)  and  junior  Greek  lecturer  (1712). 
He  lived  there  in  an  atmosphere  "  charged  with  the 
elements  of  reaction  against  traditional  scholasti- 
cism in  physics  and  metaphysics."  His  Common- 
Place  Book  (first  printed  in  the  Oxford  ed.  of  his 
works,  1871,  iv,  419-502)  shows  how  the  stimulus 
worked  upon  a  mind  naturally  inclined  to  inde- 
pendent investigation.     Very  early  he  adopted  the 

idea  that  no  existence  is  conceivable, 
Berkeley's  and  therefore  none  is  possible,  which 
Philosophy,  is  not  either  conscious  spirit  or  the 

ideas  (i.e.,  objects)  of  which  such 
spirit  is  conscious.  Locke  had  affirmed  secondary 
and  primary  qualities  of  the  material  world;  the 
secondary  qualities,  such  as  color  and  taste,  do 
not  exist  apart  from  sensations;  primary  qualities 
exist  irrespective  of  our  knowledge.  Berkeley  de- 
nied tliis  distinction,  and  held  that  external  ob- 
jects exist  only  as  they  are  perceived  by  a  subject. 
Thus  the  mind  produces  ideas,  and  these  ideas  are 
things.  There  are,  however,  two  classes  of  ideas: 
the  less  regular  and  coherent,  arising  in  the  imagi- 
nation; the  more  vivid  and  permanent,  learned 
by  experience,  "  imprinted  on  the  senses  by  the 
Author  of  nature  '*  which  are  the  real  things — ^a 
proof  for  the  existence  of  God.  According  to 
Berkeley  matter  is  not  an  objective  reality  but  a 
composition  of  sensible  qualities  existing  in  the 
mind.  '*  No  object  exists  apart  from  the  mind; 
mind  is  therefore  the  deepest  reality;  it  is  the 
priuSf  both  in  thought  and  existence,  if  for  a  mo- 
ment we  assume  the  popular  distinction  between 


the  two."  Berkeley  appeared  as  an  author  with 
this  theory  already  developed,  and  from  it  he  never 
wavered.  In  1709  he  published  an  Essay  toward 
a  New  Theory  of  Vision,  an  examination  of  visual 
consciousness  to  prove  that  it  affords  no  ground 
for  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  objects  apparently 
seen.  In  1710  appeared  a  Treatise  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  in  which  his 
theory  received  complete  exposition. 

Meanwhile  Berkeley  had  taken  orders,  and,  in 
1713,  he  left  Dublin,  went  to  London,  formed  many 
desirable  acquaintances,  and  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  for  learning,  humility,  and  piety.  The 
same  year  he  published  Three  Dialogues  Between 
Hylaa  and  Philonous  (ed.  in  Religion  of  Science 
LSbrary,  No.  29,  Chicago,  1901 ),  ''  the  finest  specimen 
in  our  language  of  the  conduct  of  argument  bydiar 
logue."  He  visited  the  Continent  in  1713-14  and 
again  in  1716-20.  In  1721  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
again  filled  college  offices  at  Dublin  (divinity  lec- 
turer and  senior  lecturer,  1721;  Hebrew  lecturer, 
1722;  proctor,  1722),  and  was  appointed  dean  of 
Dromore  (1722)  and  dean  of  Deny,  "  the  best  pre- 
ferment in  Ireland  "  (1724). 

Berkeley  now  became  devoted  to  a  plan  of  es- 
tablishing a  college  in  the  Bermuda  Islands,  went 
to  London  to  further  the  project  in  1724,  and  in 
1725  published  A  Proposed  for  the  Better  Supply- 
ing of  Churches  in  our  Foreign  Plantations,  and  for 
converting  the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity  by 
a  college  to  he  erected  in  the  Summer  Islands,  other- 
wise called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda.  By  his  enthusiasm 
and  persuasive  powers  he  won  many 
Berkeley's  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  came  to 

American   believe  that  the   government  would 

Scheme,  support  the  plan.  In  Sept.,  1728,  he 
sailed  for  America  and  landed  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  Jan.,  1729.  Three  years  of  waiting  con- 
vinced him  that  his  hopes  were  futile,  and  in  Feb., 
1732,  he  returned  to  London.  He  published  im- 
mediately Aldphron  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  the 
result  of  his  studies  in  America  and  probably  the 
most  famous  of  his  works.  It  is  a  powerful  refuta- 
tion of  the  freethinking  then  popular  and  fashion- 
able. In  1734  he  was  made  bishop  of  Cloyne,  and 
there  he  lived,  happy  in  his  family  and  beloved  for 
his  goodness  and  benevolence,  till  1752,  when  he 
went  to  Oxford  to  end  his  days  with  his  son,  a  senior 
student  at  Christ  Church.  He  kept  up  his  studies 
after  his  appointment  as  bishop  and  published  a 
number  of  books,  including  the  curious  Philosoph- 
ical Reflections,  and  Inquiries  concerning  the  Virtues 
of  Tar-water  (1744;  three  eds.  the  same  year,  the 
second  called  Siris,  a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Re- 
flections,  etc,),  in  which  he  set  forth  a  revision  of 
his  philosophy,  and  expressed  his  faith  in  tar-water 
as  a  universal  medicine,  good  for  man  and  beast; 
it  was  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

On  first  coming  to  America  Berkeley  bought  a 
farm  near  Newport  and  built  there  a  house,  still 
standing,  which  he  called  "  Whitehall "  after  the 
English  palace.  The  shore  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  house,  and  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  is  still  pointed  out 
as  a  retreat  whither  he  was  wont  to  go  and  where 
he  wrote  much  of  Aldphron,  This  book  is  indeed 
a  ];>ennanent  record  oC  his  life  at  Newport,  and  not 
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ft  little  of  jU  charm  is  due  to  tbia  fact.  He  helped 
found  a  philosophical  society  at  Newport  acid 
preached  there  in  Trmity  Church,  a  fine  old  wooden 
Btnicture,  which  U  stUi  standing.  He  made  at 
least  one  convert^  the  Rev,  Samuel  Johnson  (q.v.), 
episcopal  miflaionary  at  Stratford,  Conn,,  and  after- 
ward firet  president  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York*  Attempts  to  show  that  he  directly  influ- 
enced the  early  idealistic  thought  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  have  not  proved  eucetissful*  His  Ameri^ 
can  plane!  and  dreama  inspired  the  poem,  written 
«t  uncertain  date,  which  enda  with  the  stanza: 

W  eat  ward  thti  couusa  of  vtnpire  takes  its  wajr; 

The  Tour  first  acta  alroidy  p&st^ 
A  iifih  ^liall  dJo»e  the  drama  with  tho  day; 

Tiow'i  noblest  offaprmg  is  the  last. 

BtBUoaaAi'nt:  The  it&adard  edition  of  Berkeley's  com- 
plete worku  is  by  A*  C*  Fnser,  4  vols.,  Oxford ^  lJi71,  re- 
inued  1901,  of  which  vol.  iv  indudea  hiN  Li(e  and  Lettrra 
and  An  Account  &f  hi*  PhUotophy.  Frof.  Fra^cr  h&s  aldo 
edited  «  voltmie  of  StieetiuTim  from  I3«rlwley.  fitb  ed.. 
LoDclon,  1800,  a&d  contrihuted  Htrktlta  tp  tba  Phita- 
aophieal  Cl^nct  eenes,  Edinbura;h«  tS8l.  There  id  an 
edition  of  The  Work*  of  Qeorgt  Berhtku.  by  G.  Sacnpiionp 
with  biographical  iDtroductiotx  by  A,  J.  Balfour^  in  Bobn's 
PhUoEfiphlrvd  L^branf^  3  voIb.h  London,  l8&7-tl8.  An 
American  edition  of  the  PrintipUt,  by  C.  P»  Kmuth, 
Pbilad«lpbia.  1874,  prESHenta  a  valuable  epitome  of  opin- 
lotiM  canc^rnine  Berkeley.  Tht  ftoui-cej^  for  a  bioipvpby 
an  a  Life  by  Bishop  l^tock  fir^t  published  1776,  reprinted 
in  tb«  Bu>oraphia  Britnnnim,  vol,  ii,  1780,  and  prefixed 
to  tbe  Umi  edition  of  Bcriceley'*  CtAttcUd  Witrki,  17S4, 
the  details  beinjE  obtained  from  Bi^ihop  Bif'rkeley's  brother^ 
Dr.  Robert  Berkeby;  8.  A.  Allibone  gives  intoreating  de- 
tails of  Berkeley's  reeiili^Fice  at  Newport  in  Critictd  DU- 
thnaru  of  EngtiBh  LiitTStiUTt^  i.  174-177,  Philadelphia, 
ISfil;  DNB^  iv,  34S-366  odds  a  U«t  of  tbe  works  chrono- 
ksci^ly  arra&gsd.  Consul  I  further  D.  Stewarts  Philo- 
Mvpkitvd  £«fOj/iT  EdtDb\injrh^  1810;  voL  v  *^d  hi:;^  ColUctcd 
WorkM,  1 1  vols,,  ib,  1854-fiO  fon  the  idc^eKem  of  Berke- 
ley); B.  BnJIey,  A  Review  of  Brrkele^'»  Thtury  of  Vi^m-n^ 
Londotii  1S42  (adverse  in  its  pronoonc«ment>;  J,  B.  Mill, 
I>U9erfaiionM  and  Ditcmsmona,  ii,  ^tir^-lST  and  cf^  vot  iv, 
Boston,  1865;  F.  Frederichfl*  Drr  phet*innenal^  idrati*muM 
Berkrlmv't  MT^  Kani'M,  Berlin,  1871;  W,  GrnhftETi,  Mmi- 
itm,.  4111  EM»ay,  London,  1871?  (eonneet^i  Berkeley  and 
Hegel );  G.  iSpicker^  Kant.  IJume  und  B&^k^ty,  Berlin, 
1875;  A*  Penjon,  £ttide  *wr  ta  rif  et  lur  Uw  oTiirrM  phi' 
iamph%qU£9  d^  Qecrg^  Brrktley^  rarin,  IH78;  J.  JanitKcb^ 
Kant^M  UrtheiU  tibfr  Berktt^if,  Stra^-burflf.  1870;  T.  Loewy^ 
Dtt  ideali^muM  BtTktIr^''ii,  in  dtn  (Jrumlhtffrn  vtntfT^uthtf 
Vienna.  iStH;  T.  H.  Huxley,  CoUriiett  E»»ai/t.  vi,  2*1- 
310.  New  YdtIc.  18Mj  M.  II  Tylrr,  Gtorge  Berkelfv  and 
hie  Am^can  Vitii.in  Three  Mvn  ttf  LeU/eft,  ib,  \^b. 

BERLEBITRG  BIBLE.     Sec  Bibles,  Annotated, 

BEHlf,  BISPTJTATIOH  OF;  The  decisive  point 
in  ibe  cont^^fll  whii^h  definitely  established  the 
Reformation  at  Beni.  At  first  the  movement 
mude  ilow  progress  there,  as  both  the  character  of 
the  p^eople  and  their  manner  of  Hfc  rendered  them 
little  BYJseeptible  to  new  ideas;  even  after  a  reform- 
ing party  arose,  for  several  years  things  contintied 
in  an  undeeided  and  vacillating  condition.  The 
Bomewhat  violi*nt  and  domineering  manner  in 
wlkieh  the  Roman  CathoUc  authoritiea  attempted 
to  use  their  victory  at  the  Conference  of  Baden 
(1526;  aee  Baden,  Conferbncb  of)  brought  on 
&  crisis  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  it  was 
attempted  to  meet  by  means  of  a  disputation. 
Some  of  the  Reformers  invited  to  participate 
declmed,  having  in  mind  the  result  at  Baden,  and 
the   Roman    Catholic    dignitaries    and    celebritiea 


generally  refused  to  attend.  But  a  great  number 
of  delegates  and  clergy  appeared  from  Switzerland 
and  the  South  German  etates,  including  ^wingli, 
CEcolampadiu^i  But^efr  Capito^  Ambrose  Blaurer, 
and  others.  The  opening  eesaion  was  held  on 
Jan.  6,  1528^  and  the  diseuasiona  lasted  from  th6 
following  day  till  Jan.  26.  They  were  based  on 
ten  theses  carefully  prepared  by  Bert  hold  Halkr 
and  Franz  Kolb  and  revised  by  Zwingh.  The  out- 
come was  that  the  ten  theses  were  subscribed  to 
by  most  of  the  clergy  of  Bern,  the  mass  was  done 
away  with,  the  images  were  qtuetly  removed  fronj 
the  churches,  and  on  Feb,  7  the  Reformation  edict 
was  issued,  which  gave  the  theses  force  of  law, 
annulled  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  made  the 
necessary  regulations  concerning  tbe  clergy,  pubho 
worship,  church  property,  etc.  The  majority  of 
the  country  congregations  soon  gave  in  their  ad- 
herence. The  influence  of  the  disputation  was  felt 
even  in  Fmnce,  tbe  Netherlands,  and  England 

BtauooniLFHT:  The  acti  of  tbe  diiipiLitAtion  were  publiahed 
Mt  Zuridi,  1528,  and  a^ti  in  1608  mud  1701;  tbe  Ten 
Theses  are  j^ven  in  Epgliub  lo  ^uli&ff,  Creede,  I,  2M-Z^, 
uid  Chrietian  Chunky  vii,  10*^1 05*  in  German  and  Latin, 
Creeds,  iii,  3OB-210.  CoiuulC  B.  Fischer,  Qeechidite  der 
Disputation  und  Refofmatian  in  Bern,  Bern,  1328:  S.  M, 
Jftckson,  Huidrei€h  Zmingli,  pp.  280-283,  N«w  York«  1903. 

BERN,  STNOD  OF:  The  name  given  to  the 
first  Reformed  synod  at  Bern  (1632).  The  Reforma- 
tion was  eatabliahed  at  Bern  by  the  Di^utation 
and  the  edict  of  Feb.  7,  1528  (see  Bern,  Dispu- 
tation Of),  but  much  remained  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  consohdation  and  to  finish  tlie  building 
of  the  new  Church.  This  task  waa  entrusted  to  a 
general  synod,  to  which  aU  the  clergy  of  the  land, 
2*20  in  number,  were  invited.  It  met  on  Jan.  9-14; 
Cap] to  from  Strashurg  waa  the  principal  figure, 
and  he  collected  the  results  of  the  dit^cussion  with 
much  care  and  Ubor.  They  form  a  church  direc- 
tory and  pastor's  manual  which  ia  noteworthy, 
even  among  the  monuments  of  the  Reformation 
time,  for  its  apostoiic  force  and  unction,  lia  warmth 
and  sincerity,  it^  homely  aiinplicity  and  practical 
wisdom. 

BiaLiocaHAFHT:  The  acts  of  Ibe  eynod  were  offietatly  printed 
at  Basel,  1532.  again  in  1T2S  and  177S.  Both  Ibe  orig- 
inal and  a  mddemixed  te3tt  were  iaaued  by  Lanener,  Base), 
1830.  Consull  M.  Kircbhofer,  BerA<}id  Haiier,  pp.  160 
ffqq.,  Zurieh,  1S2St  BiUeti^r,  iti  the  Bemer  BntrOpv^  «d. 
F.  Kippold,  Bern.  1S84  {eapecbl  y  uwfuDn  E.  Btoesch, 
Oe*thithte  der  ^ehymteriteh-refarmUrien  Kirchent  i»  74HBlf 
Bern,  1S9S. 

BERlfAHB     OF     BOTONE:     Canonist    of    the 

thirteenth  ccfntury;  b.  in  Parma  c.  1200;  d.  at 
Bologna  May^  1263.  He  studied  law  at  Bolognaj 
where  he  became  professor  and  canon;  then  spent 
some  time  in  Rome  in  an  important  official  position 
at  the  papal  court,  but  toward  the  end  of  his  Ufe 
returned  to  Bologna  to  lecture,  especially  on  the 
decretals.  He  is  best  known  aa  the  author  or  com- 
piler of  the  Glossa  ordinoria  (see  GLoeaES  AND 
Glossators  op  CaKon  Law)  on  the  dec  retail  of 
Gregory  IX.,  but  wrote  also  Ca^^tis  hmgi  and  a  Swenr- 
ma  mtper  filtdls  decrelalium  (rf  ^  J.  F.  von  Schulte, 
D\€  (k&chkhlc  der  Quelle fi  dcs  kanonischen  iUdU$t 
ii,  Stuttgart,  1877,  pp.  114  sqq, 

(E.  FniEnBERa.) 
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I.  Life  and  Far-resohing  Ac- 
tivity. 
Bernard's      Importanoe 

(5  1). 
Early  Career.     Abbot  of 

Clairvaux  ((  2). 
Activity  for  Innocent  II 

and  against  Anacletus 

II  (I  3). 
The     Second      Cnuiade 

(§4). 


II.  EkKslesiastical  and  Theo- 
logical Significanoe. 
Aaceticism  (f  1). 
Study  of  the  Bible  (f  2). 
Grace  and  Works  (f  3). 
Bernard's  MyBticism(i4). 
Doctrine  of  the  Church 

(§6). 
Monasticism  ({  6). 

III.  Writings. 

IV.  Hymns. 


L  Life  and  Far-reaching  Activity:  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  (Bemardu8  ClaravaUis)  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  personahties  of  the  twelfth  century, 
of  the  entire  Middle  Ages,  and  of  church  history 
in  general.  He  gave  a  new  impulse  to  monastic 
Ufe,  influenced  ecclesiastical  affairs  outside  of 
monasticism  in  the  most  effective  manner,  and 
contributed  not  a  httle  toward  awakening  an 
inner  piety  in  large  circles.  As  he 
I.  Bernard's  knew  how  to  inspire  the  masses  by  his 
Importance,  powerful  preaching,  so  also  he  under- 
stood how  to  lead  individual  souls 
by  his  quiet  conversation,  to  ease  the  mind,  and 
to  dominate  the  will.  It  was  said  in  his  time  that 
the  Church  had  had  no  preacher  like  him  since 
Gregory  the  Great;  and  that  this  was  no  exag- 
geration is  proved  by  Bernard's  orations,  which 
in  copiousness  of  thought  and  beauty  of  exposition 
have  few  equals.  Revered  by  his  contemporaries 
as  saint  and  prophet,  his  writings,  which  belong 
to  the  noblest  productions  of  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture, have  secured  him  also  a  far-reaching  influence 
upon  posterity.  Praised  by  Luther  and  Calvin, 
Bernard's  name  has  retained  a  good  repute  among 
Protestants,  though  he  represented  many  things 
which  the  Reformation  had  to  oppose. 

Bernard  was  bom  at  Fontaines  (20  m.  n.e.  of 
Dijon),  France,  1090;  d.  at  Clairvaux  (in  the 
valley  of  the  Aube,  120  m.  s.e.  of  Paris)  Aug.  20, 
1153.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  knight  Tecelin 
and  Aleth,  a  very  pious  lady,  whose  influence 
decided  his  future.  While  yet  a  boy  he  lost  his 
mother,  and,  not  being  qualified  for  militaiy  serv- 
ice, he  was  destined  for  a  learned  career.  He  was 
educated  at  Chatillon  and  for  a  time  seemed 
to  be  influenced  by  the  world  (cf.  MPL,  clxxviii, 
1857;  Fito,  I,  iii,  6).  But  this  period  can  not 
have  been  of  long  duration;  the  memory  of  his 
mother  and  the  impressions  of  a  soUtary  journey 
called  him  back,  and  he  resolved  quickly  and  firmly 
to  break  entirely  with  the  world.  He  induced  some  of 
his  brothers,  relatives,  and  friends  to  follow  him,  and, 
after  spending  half  a  year  together  at  Chatillon, 
they  entered  the  "  new  monastery  "  at  Ctteaux 
(see  CJiSTERci ANs) .  In  1 1 1 5  a  daughter 
a.  Early  Ca-  monastery  was  foimded  at  Clairvaux 
reer.  Abbot  and  Bernard  became  abbot.  He  gave 
of  Clairvaux.  all  his  energies  to  the  foundation  of 
the  monastery,  and  spent  himself  in 
ascetic  practises,  which  the  famous  William  of 
Champeaux,  then  bishop  of  Chalons,  checked  from 
time  to  time  (Vita,  I,  vii,  31-32).  Bernard  soon 
became  the  spiritual  adviser  not  only  of  his  monks 
but  of  many  who  sought  his  advice  and  always  left 
Clairvaux  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  solemnity  and 


peace  which  seemed  to  be  spread  over  the  place 
(Vita,  I,  vii,  33-34).  His  sermons  also  began  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence,  which  was  increased 
by  his  reputation  as  prophet  and  worker  of  mira- 
cles (Vita,  I,  X,  46).  According  to  the  constitution 
which  the  new  order  adopted,  Clairvaux  became 
the  mother  monastery  of  one  of  the  five  principal 
divisions  into  which  the  Cistercian  conmiunity  was 
organized,  and  Bernard  soon  became  the  most  in- 
fluential and  famous  personality  of  the  entire  order. 
As  early  as  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  II  (1124-30) 
he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
Church  in  France;  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the 
papal  chancellor  Haimeric  (Epist,,  xv),  commu- 
nicated with  papal  legates  (Epist,,  xvi-xix,  xxi), 
and  was  consulted  on  important  ecclesiastical 
matters.  At  the  Synod  of  Troyes  (1128),  to  which 
he  was  called  by  Cardinal  Matthew  of  Albano,  he 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  Templars,  secured  their  recog- 
nition, and  is  said  to  have  outlined  the  first  rule 
of  the  order  (M.  Bouquet,  Historiens  des  GaiUes 
et  de  la  France,  xiv,  Paris,  1806,  232).  In  the 
controversy  which  originated  in  the  same  year  with 
King  Louis  VI,  who  was  not  antagonistic  to  the 
Church  but  jealously  guarded  his  own  rights,  Ber- 
nard and  his  friars  defended  the  bishop  before  the 
king  (Epist.,  xlv),  afterward  also  before  the  pope 
(Epist.f  xlvi,  cf .  xlvii),  though  at  first  unsuccessfully. 
With  the  schism  of  1130  Bernard  enters  into  the 
first  rank  of  the  influential  men  of  his  time  by 
espousing  from  the  very  beginning  the  cause  of 
Innocent  II  against  Anacletus  II.  This  parti- 
sanship of  Bernard  and  others  was  no  doubt  in- 
duced by  the  fear  that  Anacletus  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  influenced  by  family  interests.  On  this 
account  they  overlooked  the  illegal  procedure  in 
the  election  of  Innocent,  regarding  it  as  a  mere 
violation  of  formalities,  defending  it  with  reasons 
of  doubtful  value,  and  emphasizing  the  personal 
worth  of  that  pope.  At  the  conference  which  the 
king  held  at  Etampes  with  spiritual  and  secular 
grandees  concerning  the  affair,  Ber- 
3.  Activity  nard  seems  to  have  taken  the  part  of 
for  Innocent  reporter.  He  also  worked  for  the 
n  and  pope  by  personal  negotiations  and 
against  Ana- by  writing  (Epist.,  cxxiv,  cxxv). 
cletus  n.  When  Innocent  was  unable  to  main- 
tain his  ground  at  Rome  and  went 
to  France,  Bernard  was  usually  at  his  side.  Later, 
probably  in  the  beginning  of  1132,  he  was  in  Aqui- 
taine,  endeavoring  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Gerhard  of  Angouldme  upon  Count  WilUam  of 
Poitou,  who  sided  with  Anacletus  (Vita,  II,  vi,  36). 
His  success  here  was  only  temporary  (Epist.,  cxxvii, 
cxxviii),  and  not  until  1135  did  Bernard  succeed, 
by  resorting  to  stratagem,  in  changing  the  mind  of 
the  count  (Vita,  II,  vi,  37-38).  When  in  1133 
Lothair  undertook  his  first  campaign  against  Rome, 
Bernard  accompanied  the  pope  from  his  temporary 
residence  in  Pisa  to  Rome,  and  prevented  the  re- 
opening of  the  proceedings  concerning  the  rights 
of  the  opposing  popes  (EpisU,  cxxvi,  8  sqq.).  He 
had  previously  visited  (}enoa,  animated  the  people 
by  his  addresses,  and  inclined  them  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Pisans,  as  the  pope  needed  the  support  of 
both  cities  (cf.  Epist,,  cxxix,  cxxx).    It  was  also 
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B^nard  who  in  the  spring  of  1135  induced  Fred- 
erick of  Staufen  to  uubmit  to  the  emperor  (Vito, 
rV,  iii,  14;  Otto  of  Freising,  C/iron.,  vii,  19).  He 
tben  went  to  Italy,  where  in  the  beginning  of  June 
the  Council  of  Pisa  was  held;  according  to  the  Vita 
(II,  ii,  8),  everybody  surrounded  him  here,  so  that 
it  looked  as  if  he  were  not  in  parte  sollicUudinis, 
but  in  plenittidine  potestatis.  Nevertheless,  reso- 
lutions were  passed  at  that  time  regarding  appeals 
to  the  papal  see,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
to  the  liking  of  Bernard.  After  the  council  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  Milan  and  other  cities  of 
Upper  Italy  to  submit  to  the  pope  and  emperor 
iEpi8t.,  cxxix-cxxxiii,  cxxxvii,  cxl).  In  Milan  they 
attempted  to  elevate  him  almost  with  force  to  the 
see  of  St.  Ambrose  (Vita,  II,  ii-v).  During  the 
last  campaign  of  Lothair  against  Rome,  Bernard 
went  to  Italy  for  the  third  time,  in  1 137;  he  worked 
there  successfully  against  Anacletus,  and  after  the 
Pentecost  of  1138  he  finally  brought  about  the 
submission  of  his  successor  to  Innocent  and  thus 
ended  the  schism  (Epiat.,  cccxvii).  After  this  he 
left  Rome.  How  great  Bernard's  influence  in 
Rome  was  at  this  time  may  be  seen  from  his  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  Abelard  (q.v.). 

The  ecclesiastico-political  affairs  of  France  soon 
made  a  new  claim  upon  Bernard's  attention.  The 
young  king,  Louis  VII,  by  making  reckless  use  of 
his  royal  prerogatives,  caused  friction,  as  when  he 
refused  to  invest  Peter  of  Lach^tre,  whom  the 
chapter  of  Bourges  had  elected  archbishop.  The 
pope  consecrated  him,  nevertheless,  and  thus  pro- 
voked a  conflict  which  was  enhanced  by  the  parti- 
sanship of  Count  Theobald  of  Champagne.  After 
a  while  Bernard  was  asked  to  mediate;  he  faithfully 
performed  this  difficult  task  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  king  to  the  end  of  his  hfe  (cf.  Episi.j 
ccciv).  whereas  Us  relations  to  the  pope  appear 
to  have  been  troubled  toward  the  end  (Epist., 
ccxviii;  ccxxxi,  3). 

A  very  unexpected  event  was  the  election  of 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Aquse  Silvi®  near  Rome,  for- 
merly a  monk  in  Clair\'aux,  as  Pope  Eugenius  III 
(1145-53).  Bernard  writes  a  little  later  (Epist., 
ccxxxix)  that  all  who  had  a  cause  now  came  to 
him;  they  said  that  he,  not  Eugenius,  was  pope. 
And  it  is  true  that  he  exercised  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence in  Rome  especially  at  first,  but  Eugenius  did 
not  always  follow  his  counsels  and  views;  he  had 
to  consider  the  cardinals  who  were  envious  of 
Bernard.  About  this  time  Bernard,  at  the  request 
of  Cardinal  Alberic  of  Ostia,  undertook  a  journey 
to  Languedoc,  where  heresy  had  advanced  greatly 
and  Henry  of  Lausanne  (q.v.)  had  a  large  following. 
Bernard's  presence  there,  especially  at  Toulouse, 
was  not  without  effect,  but  to  win  permanent 
success  continual  preaching  was  required.  A 
more  important  commission  was  given  to  him  in 
the  following  year  by  the  pope  himself,  to  preach 
the  crusade.  At  Vezelay,  where  the 
4.  The  Sec-  king  and  queen  of  France  took  the 

ond  Cm-  cross,  Mar.  21,  1146,  Bernard's  address 
Bade.  was  most  effective.  He  then  trav- 
ersed the  north  of  France  and  Flanders, 
and  the  officious  doings  of  the  monk  Radulf  induced 
him  to  go  into  the  regions  of  the  Rhine;  he  suc- 


ceeded in  checking  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  at 
Mainz,  which  Radulf  had  occasioned.  His  journey 
along  the  Rhine  was  accompanied  by  numerous 
cures,  of  which  the  Vita  (vi)  contains  notices  in  the 
form  of  a  diary.  But  he  regarded  it  as  the  wonder 
of  wonders  that  he  succeeded  on  Christmas  day,  1 146, 
in  influencing  King  Conrad  in  favor  of  the  crusade, 
in  the  face  of  all  political  considerations.  During 
the  crusade  Eugenius  sought  a  refuge  in  France. 
Bernard  accompanied  him,  and  was  present  at 
the  great  council  in  Reims,  1148;  in  the  debates 
against  Gilbert  of  Poitiers  (see  Gilbert  de  la 
Porr^e)  following  the  council,  Bernard  appeared 
as  his  main  opponent;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  car- 
dinals brought  it  about  that  Gilbert  escaped  imhurt 
(Vita,  III,  V,  15;  Otto  of  Freising,  De  ffestis  Frid,, 
i,  55-57;  Hist,  pont.,  viii,  MOH,  Scrip.,  xx,  522  sqq.). 
About  this  time  the  first  imfavorable  news  of  the 
crusade  became  known,  and  tidings  of  its  complete 
failiu^  followed.  No  one  felt  the  blow  more  keenly 
than  Bernard,  who  with  prophetical  authority  to 
speak  had  predicted  a  favorable  issue  (De  corund,, 
ii,  1).  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  had  to  ex- 
perience many  things  which  caused  him  sadness. 
Men  with  whom  he  had  had  a  lifelong  connection 
died;  his  relations  with  Eugenius  III  were  some- 
times troubled  (Epist.,  cccvi);  the  frailty  and  the 
pains  of  his  body  increased.  But  his  mental  vitaUty 
remained  active;  his  last  work,  De  consideratione, 
betrays  freshness  and  unimpaired  force  of  mind. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Significance: 
Bernard's  entire  life  was  dominated  by  the  resolu- 
tion he  made  while  a  youth.  To  work  out  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  and — which  meant  the 
same  thing  to  him — ^to  dedicate  him- 

I.  Asceti-  self  to  the  service  of  God,  was  thence- 
cism.  forth  the  sum  of  his  life.  To  serve 
God  demanded  above  all  a  struggle 
against  nature,  and  in  this  struggle  Bernard  was 
in  earnest.  Sensual  temptations  he  seems  to  have 
overcome  early  and  completely  (Vita,  I,  iii,  6) 
and  an  almost  virginal  purity  distinguished  him. 
To  suppress  sensuality  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word,  he  underwent  the  hardest  castigations,  but 
their  excess,  which  undermined  his  health,  he  after- 
ward checked  in  others  (cf.  Vita,  I,  xii,  60).  He 
always  remained  devoted  to  a  very  strict  asceticism 
(EpisL,  cccxly;  Cant.,  xxx,  10-12;  Vita,  I,  xii,  60). 
but  castigation  was  to  him  only  a  means  of  godliness 
not  godliness  itself,  which  demands  of  man  still 
other  tilings.  The  new  life  comes  only  from  the 
grace  of  God,  but  it  requires  the  most  serious  work 
of  one's  own  nature.  How  much  importance 
Bernard  attached  to  this  work,  whose  preliminary 
condition  is  a  quiet  collection  of  the  mind,  may  be 
learned  from  the  admonitions  which  he  gives  on 
that  point  to  Eugenius.  That  he  prefers  the  con- 
templative hfe  to  the  active  is  nothing  pecuhar 
in  him;  and  he  doubtless  had  the  desire  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  it.  He  may  have  believed  that 
only  duty  and  love  impelled  him  to  act.  And  yet, 
as  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  action,  such  work 
was  probably  also  in  harmony  with  his  incUna- 
tions.  From  his  own  experience  he  received  the 
strength  to  work,  the  thorough  education  of  the 
personahty,  by  which  he  exercised  an  almost  fas- 
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cinating  power  over  others;  on  the  other  hand,  his 
practical  activity  excited  in  him  a  stronger  desire 
for  contemplation  and  made  it  the  more  fruitful 
for  him  (De  diversis,  sermo  iii,  3-5). 

Of  Bernard's  quiet  hours,  in  spite  of  the  many 
pressing  claims  on  him,  one  part  was  devoted 
to  study,  and  his  favorite  study  was  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. His  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
2.  Study  of  was  remarkable;  not  only  does  he 
the  Bible,  often  quote  Bible-passages,  but  all 
his  orations  are  impregnated  with 
Biblical  references,  allusions,  and  phrases,  to  pay 
regard  to  which  is  often  essential  for  the  correct 
imderstanding.  It  is  true  that  bis  exegesis  did 
not  go  beyond  the  average  of  his  time,  yet  he  allows 
the  great  fundamental  thoughts  and  vital  forms 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  to  influence  him  the  more. 
As  he  was  nourished  by  them  he  also  knew  in  a 
masterly  manner  how  to  bring  them  near  to  others. 
All  qualities  of  the  great  preacher  were  imited  in 
him;  besides  being  vitally  seized  by  the  grace  of 
God,  he  had  a  hearty  desire  to  serve  his  hearers, 
an  impressive  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
a  weidth  of  thoughts  and  fascinating  exposition, 
which  was  indeed  not  free  from  mannerism.  What 
is  missing  in  his  sermons  is  reference  to  the  variety 
of  the  relations  of  life,  and  this  is  intelligible, 
because  he  had  monks  as  his  hearers. 

Religious  geniality  is  the  most  distinguishing 
quality  in  the  whole  disposition  of  Bernard;  his 
other  rich  gifts  serve  it,  to  it  is  due  the  impres- 
sion which  he  made  upon  his  time,  and  the  im- 
portance which  he  obtained  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Church.  At  the  same  time,  Bernard  is  also  a  child 
of  his  time;  above  all,  of  the  Church  of  his  time,  in 
which  his  religious  life  could  develop  without  con- 
flict. In  this  respect  Bernard  is  related  not  to 
Luther,  but  to  Augustine,  and  between  Augustine 
and  him  stand  Leo  I,  Nicholas  I,  and  Gregory  VII. 
Thus  elements  are  foimd  in  Bernard  which  point  to 
future  developments  combined  with  those  which 
belong  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  consciousness  of 
the  time.  Bernard  is  most  deeply  permeated  by 
the  feeling  of  owing  everything  to  the  grace  of 
God,  that  on  the  working  of  God  rests  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  state  of  salvation,  and  that  we  are 
to  trust  only  in  his  grace,  not  in  our 
3.  Grace  and  works    and    merits.    From    the    for- 

Works.  giveness  of  sin  proceeds  the  Christian 
Ufe  (De  diversis,  sermo  iii,  1).  Faith 
is  the  means  by  which  we  lay  hold  of  the  grace  of 
God  (In  vigil,  nativ,  damini,  v,  5;  In  Cant.,  aermo 
xjdi,  8;  cf.  also  In  Cant,,  Ixvii,  10;  In  vigil,  not, 
dom,,  sermo  ii,  4).  Man  can  never  be  sure  of  salva- 
tion by  resting  his  hope  upon  his  own  righteousness, 
for  all  our  works  always  remain  imperfect.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bernard  does  not  deny  that  man 
can  and  should  have  merits,  but  they  are  only 
possible  through  the  preceding  and  continually 
working  grace  of  God;  they  are  gifts  of  God,  which 
again  have  rewards  in  the  world  to  come  as  their 
fruit,  but  without  becoming  a  cause  of  self-glory. 
Before  God  there  is  no  legal  claim,  but  an  acqui- 
sition for  eternity  through  the  work  of  the  pious, 
made  possible  and  directed  by  God's  grace. 

A   characteristic    contrast    to    these    thoughts, 


which  lead  man  again  and  again  to  humility,  is 
the  excessive  glorification  which  Bernard  devotes  to 
the  saints,  above  all  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Though 
he  opposes  (EpisLf  clxxiv)  the  new  doctrine  of  her 
immaculate  conception,  he  nevertheless  uses  expres- 
sions concerning  the  mother  of  Jesus  which  go  veiy 
far  (e.g..  In  nativ.  Beat.  Virg.  Marice,  v,  7;  In 
aasumpt.  Beat,  Virg.  Marice,  i,  4;  In  adv.  dom.,  ii, 
5).  The  same  concerns  also  other  saints  (e.g.,  In 
vigil.  Petri  et  Pauli,  §  §  2,  4,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  oration  In  transitu  B.  Matachice).  But 
the  importance  of  such  expression  which  a  Protes- 
tant consciousness  will  never  be  able  to  adopt  is 
restricted  by  this,  that  they  are  only  used  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  a  feast  of  the  saints.  Otherwise 
the  saints  stand  in  the  background,  Christ  alone 
stands  in  the  foregroimd. 

Bernard  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  main 
representative  of  Christian  m3rsticism,  and  his  wri- 
tings have  been  much  used  by  later  mystics  and  were 
the  main  source  for  the  Imitatio  Christi.  But  just 
here  becomes  evident  how  different  the  phenomena 
are  which  are  comprised  under  the  name  of  mysti- 
cism. With  the  Neoplatonic-Dionysian  mysti- 
cism that  of  Bernard  has  some  points  of  contact, 
but  it  differs  from  it  as  to  its  religious  character. 
It  is  known  how  depreciatingly  Luther  speaks  of 
the  Areopagite,  but  this  aniniadversion  does  not 
concern  Bernard's  mysticism.  It  is  not  man  who 
soars  to  divine  height,  but  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ, 
which  first  pardons  the  sin  and  then  lifts  up  to  itself 

the  pardoned  sinner.  On  this  account 

4.  Bernard's   the    whole    mysticism    of    Bernard 

Mysticism,     centers  about  Christ,  the   humbled 

and  exalted  one;  it  likes  to  dwell 
upon  his  earthly  appearance,  his  suffering  and  death, 
for  it  is  the  "  work  of  redemption  "  which  more 
than  anything  else  is  fit  to  excite  love  in  the 
redeemed  (In  Cant.,  xx,  2;  De  grad.  hum.  in  its 
first  chapters).  At  the  same  time  Bernard  per- 
ceives that  a  sensual  devotion,  as  it  were,  to  the 
suffering  of  Christ  is  not  the  goal  with  which  one 
must  be  satisfied;  the  thing  necessary  is  rather  to 
be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  through  it 
to  become  like  Christ.  By  Christ's  work  of  redemp- 
tion the  Church  has  become  his  bride.  To  it,  i.e., 
to  the  totality  of  the  redeemed,  belongs  this  name 
first  and  in  a  proper  sense,  to  the  individual  soul 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  Church  (In 
Cant.,  xxvii,  6,  7;  Ixvii;  Ixviii,  4,  11).  What  it 
receives  from  him  is  in  the  first  place  mercy  and 
forgiveness  of  sins,  then  grace  and  blessing.  The 
climax  of  grace  is  the  perfect  union,  but  in  the 
earthly  life  this  is  experienced  by  the  pious  at  the 
utmost  in  single  moments  (De  consid.,  V,  ii,  1;  De 
grad.  hum.,  viii;  De  dUig,  Deo,  x).  Wlien  Bernard 
speaks  of  becoming  one  with  Christ  and  with  God, 
his  thought  is  clothed  with  Biblical  expressions; 
but  that  Bernard  in  point  of  fact  does  not  intend 
to  go  beyond  the  meaning  of  these  words  can  be 
seen  by  reading  the  explanations  (In  Cant.,  bad,  7 
sqq.),  where  the  union  with  God,  to  which  the  pious 
soul  attains,  is  most  keenly  distinguished  from  a 
consubstantiality,  as  it  exists  between  Father  and 
Son  in  the  Trinity.  Bernard  is  entirely  free  from 
pantheistic  thoughts,  and  that  mysticism  does  not 
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bring  him  in  opposition  to  the  Church    his  entire 
ecclesiastical  attitude  shows. 

The  Church  as  organized,  with  its  hierarchy, 
at  whose  head  stands  the  Roman  bishop  as  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  and  vicar  of  Christ,  is  to  Bernard 
the  exhibition  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth. 
On  this  account  it  must  enjoy  perfect  autonomy, 
having  a  right  of  supervision  over  everything  in 
Christendom,  even  over  princes  and  states.  It 
even  has  a  right  over  the  worldly  sword  {De  consid.f 
IV,  7;  cf.  Episi.j  cclvi,  1).  Nevertheless  Bernard 
is  no  blind  adherent  of  the  views  of  Gregory  VII. 
In  the   first  place  Bernard  demands 

5.  Doctrine  a  perfect  separation  between  secular 
of  the       and  spiritual   affairs;  the   secular   as 

Church,  such  is  to  be  left  to  the  secular  govern- 
ment, and  only  for  spiritual  purposes 
and  in  a  spiritual  sense  is  the  pope  to  have  super- 
vision {De  consid.,  i,  6).  But  Bernard  is  also  an 
opponent  of  the  absolute  papal  power  in  the  Church. 
As  certainly  as  he  recognizes  the  papal  authority 
as  the  highest  in  the  Church,  so  decidedly  does  he 
reprove  the  effort  to  make  it  the  only  one.  Even 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the  Church  have 
their  right  before  God.  To  withdraw  the  bishops 
from  the  authority  of  the  archbishops,  the  abbots 
from  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  that  all  may 
become  dependent  on  the  curia,  means  to  make 
the  Church  a  monster  (De  amsid.^  iii,  8). 

Notwithstanding  Bernard's  many-sided  activity, 
he  was  and  remained  above  all  things  a  monk, 
and  would  not  exchange  his  monachism  either 
for  the  chair  of  St.  Ambrose  or  for  the  primacy  of 
Reims.  Monachism  is  to  him  the  ideal  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  acknowledges  indeed  that  true  Chris- 
tianity is  also  possible  while  living  in  the  world 
{Apol.j  iii,  6;  In  Cant.,  Ixvi,  3;  De  div.,  ix,  3),  but 
such  a  life  compared  with  monastic  life  seems  to 
him  a  lower,  and  in  spiritual  relation, 

6.  Honss-     a  dangerous  position  (De  div.,  xxvii, 
ticism*       2),  a  partition  of  the  soul  between 

the  earthly  and  heavenly.  Monasti- 
cism  itself  he  regards  in  an  ideal  manner;  it  appeals 
to  him  also  not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of 
merit  as  from  that  of  the  safest  way  to  salvation. 
To  this  the  whole  order  of  the  monastery  is  sub- 
servient, aside  from  this  it  is  of  no  value.  Besides, 
Bernard  had  relations  with  the  different  monas- 
teries and  monkish  associations  and  was  interested 
in  them  (cf .  with  regard  to  the  Premonstratensians 
EpisL,  viii,  4;  Ivi;  and  especially  ccliii;  concerning 
other  regular  canons,  Epist.,  iii;  xxxix,  1;  Ixxxvii- 
xc;  and  elsewhere).  In  his  many  relations  with 
the  Cluniacensians,  frictions  were  not  wanting 
(cf.  Epist.,  i;  clxiv;  cclxxxiii;  etc.,  and  especially 
the  Apologia  ad  GuUelmum),  for  the  rise  of  the  new 
order  took  place  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  old. 
Nevertheless  Bernard  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Cluniacensians,  and  close  friendship  associated 
him  with  their  head,  the  noble  Peter  the  Venerable. 
That  it  was  not  interrupted  is  mainly  due  to  Peter, 
who  knew  how  to  bear  occasional  lack  of  considera- 
tion by  his  great  friend  (cf .  Epiat.,  clxvi,  1 ;  clxviii,  1 ) 
without  resentment  (Epist.,  ccxxix,  5).  There 
existed  a  mutual  true  affection  and  admiration; 
the  letters  which  they  exchanged  with  each  other 
II.— 6 


are  an  honorable  monument  for  both  men,  and  with- 
out regard  to  differences  of  times  and  confessions 
modem  readers  can  appreciate  them. 

nL  Writings:  The  works  of  Bernard  in- 
clude a  large  collection  of  letters;  a  number  of 
treatises,  dogmatic  and  polemic,  ascetic  and 
mystical,  on  monasticism,  and  on  church  govern- 
ment; a  biography  of  St.  Malachy,  the  Irish  arch- 
bishop; and  sermons.  Hymns  are  also  ascribed 
to  him  (see  below).  The  most  important  are  the 
letters,  which  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  church  history;  and  the  sermons,  of 
which  those  on  the  Song  of  Songs  furnish  the  chief 
source  of  knowledge  of  Bernard's  mysticism. 
The  first  and  fifth  books  of  his  De  consideraiione 
are  also  of  a  mystic  character,  whereas  ii,  iii,  and  iv 
contain  a  critique  of  church  affairs  of  his  time 
from  Bernard's  point  of  view  and  lay  down  a  pro- 
gramme for  papal  conduct  which  a  contemporary 
pope  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  follow. 

S.  M.  Deutsch. 
IV.  Hymns:  Five  hymns  are  ascribed  to  Ber- 
nard, viz.:  (1)  the  so-called  Rhythmua  de  con- 
temptu  mundi,  "  0  miranda  vanitaa !  0  divUi- 
arum  I  "  (2)  the  Rhythmica  oratio  ad  unum  quodlibet 
membrorum  Christi  patientis,  a  series  of  salves  ad- 
dressed to  the  feet,  knees,  etc.  of  the  Crucified;  (3) 
the  Oratio  devota  ad  Dominum  Jeaum  et  Beatam  Ma- 
riam  matrem  ejus,  "  Swnme  summi  tu  patris  unice  "; 
(4)  a  Christmas  hymn,  **  Lcetabundus  exvMet  fidelis 
chorus**;  (5)  the  Jubilus  rhythmicus  de  nomine 
Jesu,  "  Jesu  dtUcis  memoria,**  on  the  blessedness 
of  the  soul  united  with  Christ.  All  these  poetical 
productions,  besides  being  beautiful  in  form  and 
composition,  are  distinguished  by  a  tender  and 
living  feeling  and  a  mystic  fervor  and  holy  love. 
If  they  are  really  Bernard's,  he  deserves  the  title 
of  Doctor  mellifluus  devoiusque.  An  addition  to 
the  Salve  regina,  closing  with  the  words,  "  O 
Clemens  J  O  pia,  O  dulcis  virgo,  Maria"  is  also 
ascribed  to  him.  Mabillon  denies  Bernard's  author- 
ship of  all  these  hymns  in  spite  of  the  ancient  and 
prevalent  tradition.  But  one  is  inclined  to  accept 
the  tradition,  especially  since  the  scholastic  Beren- 
gar,  in  his  Apologia  Abelardi  contra  S.  Bemardum, 
states  that  Bernard  was  devoted  to  poetry  from 
his  youth.  German  adaptations  of  the  last  section 
of  (2)  by  Paul  Gerhard  (1659),  "  O  Haupt  voll 
Blut  und  Wunden,"  and  of  (5),  "O  Jesu  sUss, 
wer  dein  gedenkt,"  are  in  common  use;  there  are 
several  English  versions — as  by  J.  W.  Alexander, 
"  O  Sacred  Head,  now  wounded "  and  "  Jesus, 
how  sweet  thy  memory  is,"  and  Ray  Palmer's 
"Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  thee." 

M.  Herold. 
Biblioosapht:  A  very  accurate  list  of  the  literature  (2,761 
entries,  arranged  chronologically)  ia  given  by  L.  Janau- 
echek,  in  Bibliograpkia  Bemardina,  Vienna,  1891.  The 
best  edition  of  the  works  of  Bernard  is  by  J.  M.  Hors- 
tius,  revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  Mabillon,  Paris,  1667, 
corrected  and  enlarged  1600  and  1710,  reprinted  in 
MPL,  clxxxii-clxxxv,  of  which  the  last  vol.  contains  the 
old  Vila,  and  some  valuable  additions  not  found  in  Ma- 
billon. A  new  critical  ed.  of  the  Sermonea  de  tempore,  de 
tancUa,  and  de  divertia  has  been  published  by  B.  Gsell 
and  L.  Janauschek  in  vol.  i  of  Xenia  Bernardina,  Vienna, 
1801.  An  Eng.  transl.  by  S.  J.  Ealcs  of  the  Life  and 
Workaof  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  from  theed.of  Mabillon, 
4    vols,    only    completed,    London,    1888-07,    contains 
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the  preface  of  Mabillon  to  his  second  edition  of  the  Opera, 
a  Bemardine  Chronoiogy,  List  and  Order  of  the  Lettert, 
and  transl.  of  the  LetterM,  Sermons,  and  Cantica  Canti- 
eorum.  Of  the  early  biographies  the  most  important  is 
the  Vita  prima,  MPL,  clxxxv.  225-466,  the  first  book  of 
which,  by  William  of  Thierry,  was  written  during  Ber- 
nard's lifetime,  the  second,  by  Emald,  abbot  of  Bona 
Vallis,  the  other  books  by  Gaufrid  of  Clairvaux,  cf.  G. 
HQffer,  Vorstudien  «u  .  .  .  Bernhard  von  Clairvaux, 
Mttnster,  1886.  Of  later  literature  note  J.  Pinio,  Com- 
mentarius  de  S.  Bernardo,  in  ASB,  Aug.,  iv,  101  sqq.,  and 
in  MPL,  cbuucv,  643-944  (still  very  useful);  and  Ma- 
billon's  Prcpfatio  (translated  in  Eales,  ut  sup. ).  Of  modem 
lives  the  following  deserve  mention:  A.  Neander.  Der 
heilioe  Bernhard  und  »ein  Zeitalter,  Berlin,  1813,  ed.  S.  M. 
Deutsch,  in  Bibliothek  theologischer  KUutiker,  vols,  xxii- 
xxiii,  Gotha,  1880,  Eng.  transl.  of  1st  ed..  Life  of  St. 
Bernard,  London,  1843;  J.  C.  Morrison,  Life  and  Times 
of  St.  Bernard,  London,  1877;  F.  Bdhringer,  Bernhard 
von  Clairvaux,  No.  xiii,  in  Die  Kirche  Christi  und  ihre 
Zeugen,  Leipsic,  1878;  S.  J.  Eales,  St.  Bernard,  in  The 
Fathers  for  English  Readers,  London,  1890  (Roman  Cath- 
oUc);  A.  C.  Benson  and  H.  F.  W.  Tatham,  in  Men  of 
Might,  ib.  1892;  R.  S.  Storrs,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the 
Times,  the  Man,  and  hU  Work,  New  York,  1892;  W.  J. 
Sparrow-Simpson,  Lectures  on  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
London,  1895  (Iloman  Catholic);  E.  Vacandard,  Vie  de 
Saint  Bernard,  Paris,  1895  (displays  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  good  taste  and  judgment  so  far  as  the  ultra- 
montane point  of  view  of  the  author  allows).  Consult 
further:  W.  von  Giesebrecht,  Oeschichte  der  deutschen 
Kaiserseit,  vol.  iv,  Brunswick,  1874;  W.  Bemhardi,  Jahr' 
hUeher  des  deutschen  Reichs  unter  Lothair  von  Supplin^ 
berg,  Leipsic,  1879,  and  unter  Konrad  111,  ib.  1883;  B. 
Kugler,  Analekten  sur  Oeschichte  des  sweiten  Kreussuges, 
Ttibingen,  1879;  idem,  Neue  Analekten,  ib.  1883;  K.  F. 
Neumann.  Bernhard  von  Clairvaux  und  die  Anf&nge  des 
suseiten  Kreuzzuges,  Heidelberg,  1882;  G.  HafiFer,  Die 
Anf&nge  des  sweiten  Kreuzzuges,  in  Historisches  Jahrbueh 
der  O&rres-Oesellschaft,  vol.  viii.  Bonn,  1887.  On  Ber- 
nard's relation  to  Abelard:  S.  M.  Deutsch,  Die  Synode  zu 
Sens  1114  und  die  Verurteilung  Ab&lards,  Berlin,  1880; 
E.  Vacandard,  Abilard,  sa  lutte  tivec  S.  Bernard,  Paris, 
1881.  On  Bernard  as  a  preacher:  A.  Brdmel.  HomUe- 
tische  Charakterbilder,  pp.  53-96.  Berlin,  1869;  E.  Va- 
candard, S.  Bernard,  orateur,  Rouen,  1877;  R.  Rothe, 
Oeschichte  der  Predigt,  pp.  216  sqq.,  Bremen,  1881;  A. 
Nebe,  Zur  Oeschichte  der  Predigt,  i,  250  sqq.,  Wiesbaden, 
1879;  E.  C.  Dargan,  Hist,  of  Preaching,  pp.  208  sqq.. 
New  York,  1905.  On  Bernard's  teaching:  A.  Ritschl, 
Die  Christliche  Lehre  von  der  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohn- 
ung,  i,  i  17,  Bonn,  1870;  idem,  LesefrHchte  aus  dem 
heiligen  Bernhard,  in  TSK,  1879,  pp.  317-335;  H.  Reuter, 
in  ZKO,  vol.  i,  1876;  G.  'Thomasius,  Dogmengeschichte,  ed. 
Seeberg,  ii,  129  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1889;  A.  Hamack,  Dogmen^ 
ges^ichte,  vol.  iii,  Freiburg,  1898.  On  Bernard  as  a  hym- 
nist:  R.  C.  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,pp.  136-141, Lon- 
don. 1864;  S.  W.  Duffield,  English  Hymns,  pp.  299.  300. 
317.  430,  600,  New  York.  1886;  idem.  Latin  Hymn- 
Writers,  passim,  especially  pp.  186-193.  ib.  1889;  Julian. 
Hymnology,  pp.  13&-137;  P.  Schaff,  Literature  and  Poetry, 
ib.  1890.  Discusiiions  of  St.  Bernard  from  various  points 
of  view  will  be  found  in  the  Church  Histories  dealing  with 
his  period  and  also  in  works  on  the  History  of  Philos- 
ophy. 

For  Bernard's  hsmms:  H.  A.  Daniel,  Tfiesaurus  hym- 
nologicus,  5  vols.,  Halle,  1841-56;  C.  J.  Simrock.  Lauda 
Sion,  Cologne,  1850;  J.  F.  H.  Schlosser.  Die  Kirche  in 
ihren  Liedem  durch  aUe  Jahrhunderte,  Freiburg,  1863;  P. 
Schaff.  Christ  in  Song,  New  York,  1868;  J.  Pauly,  Hymni 
hreviarii  Romani,  3  vols.,  Aachen,  1868-70;  F.  A.  March, 
Latin  Hymns  xvith  English  Notes,  pp.  114-125.  276-279, 
New  York.  1874:  W.  A.  Merrill.  Latin  Hymns  Selected 
and  Annotated,  Boston.  1004. 

BERNARD  OF  CLUNY  (Bernardua  Morlnnensis, 
often  called  Bernard  of  Morlaix,  Morlanensh  being 
improperly  rendered  Morlaix  instead  of  Morlas): 
Monk  of  Cluny;  b.  probably  at  Morlas  (5  m.  n.e.  of 
Pau,  and  then  the  capital  of  the  pro\'ince  of  B^am); 
d.  at  Cluny  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  except  that 


he  wrote  a  satirical  poem  of  2,991  lines,  divided  into 
three  books,  and  entitled  De  contemptu  mundi, 
dedicating  it  to  Peter  the  Venerable.  The  theme 
is  a  monastic  and  ascetic  commonplace,  but  its 
handling  reveals  vigor  and  satirical  power.  The 
meter  is  a  medieval  adaptation  of  the  dactylic 
hexameter,  so  difficult  that  Bernard  believed  he 
had  divine  assistance  in  keeping  it  up  for  so  many 
lines;  each  pair  of  lines  rimes  and  the  first  third 
of  each  line  rimes  with  the  second,  thus  (lines 
1-2): 

"  Uora  novissima.  tempora  pessima  sunt,  vigilemus. 
Ecce  minaciter  imminet  arbiter  ille  supremus." 

As  to  contents  the  poem  is  a  satirical  arraignment 
of  the  twelfth  century  for  its  vices  in  Church  and 
society,  sparing  not  even  monks  and  nuns,  but  so 
exaggerated  that  it  can  not  be  accepted  as  history. 
The  opening  of  the  first  book  and  the  concluding 
part  of  the  third  are  on  spiritual  themes  of  uncom- 
mon beauty.  The  poem  exists  in  at  least  nine 
contemporary  manuscripts  and  so  must  have  been 
popular  in  its  day.  But  it  was  forgotten  until 
Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus  discovered  it  and,  with 
a  view  of  showing  that  the  evils  of  medieval  Roman- 
ism of  which  the  Protestants  complained  were 
already  pilloried  by  Rome's  faithful  sons,  printed 
a  few  lines  from  its  third  book  in  his  Catalogua 
testium  verUatis  qui  ante  nostram  cBtatem  reclamarunt 
papce  (Basel,  1556),  and  the  next  year  the  entire 
poem  in  the  collection  of  similar  poems  which  he 
entitled  Varia  doctorum  piorumque  virorum  de 
corrupto  Ecclesice  statu  poemata  ante  nostram  ceiatem 
conscripta.  This  collection  was  reprinted  in  1754, 
probably  at  Frankfort.  The  first  to  bring  Ber- 
nard's poem  out  separately  was  Nathan  Chytrseus 
(Bremen,  1597),  and  he  was  followed  by  Eilhard 
Lubin  (Rostock,  1610),  Petrus  Lucius  (Rinteln, 
1626),  and  Johann  and  Heinrich  Stem  (Lune- 
burg,  1640).  Finally  Thomas  Wright  reprinted  it 
in  his  Anglo-Latin  Satirical  Poets  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury (London,  1872,  Rolls  Series,  No.  59).  The 
first  complete  translation,  i&  prose,  was  published 
by  Henry  Preble  {AJT,  Jan.-July,  1906).  In  1849 
Trench  published  in  his  Sacred  Latin  Poetry  (Lon- 
don) ninety-six  lines  from  its  first  book,  and 
these  attracted  the  dehghted  attention  of  John 
Mason  Neale,  who  translated  them  in  his  Medi- 
ceval  Hymns  and  Sequences  (London,  1851).  His 
translation  from  Bernard  leaped  into  wonderful 
popularity  and  was  separately  printed  along  with 
other  lines  not  in  Trench,  as  The  Rhythm  of 
Bernard  de  Morlaix,  Monk  of  Cluny ,  on  the  Celestial 
Country  (London,  1859;  often  reprinted).  One  of 
the  hymns  made  by  division  out  of  this  translation, 
"  Jenisalem  the  golden,"  is  found  in  all  hymn- 
books.  Other  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry  are  also 
attributed  to  Bernard. 

Bibuooraphy:  S.  M.  Jackson.  The  Source  of  *'  Jerusalem 
the  Golden"  and  Other  Pieces  Attributed  to  Bernard  of 
Cluny,  Chicago,  1909  (contains  Preble's  tranHl.it ion  of  the 
De  contemptu  mundi,  and  an  elaborate  introduction  and 
bibliography). 

BERNARD  OF  CONSTANCE:  German  teacher 
and  author  of  the  eleventh  century;  d.  at  Corvey 
1088.  He  was  a  Saxon  by  birth,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  presided  with  notable  sue- 
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over  the  echool  at  Constance,  wliich  he  left 
to  teach  at  Ilildef^heim.  During  hii  residence 
here  he  was  asked  by  his  teacher  Adalbert  and  his 
pupU  Bemold  (q*v,)  to  write  ott  the  questiona 
raiEed  by  the  Roman  synod  of  1076,  and  answered 
in  a  lengthy  treatise  against  the  opponents  of 
Gregory  VI L  His  standpoint  comes  out  even 
more  clearly  in  bis  L^ber  canonum  contra  Henricnfn 
IV t  which  on  its  first  publication  (M.  Sdralelc, 
Di^  SlTeiischriften  Alimanns  x^rm  Pmsau  ynd  Weziios 
von  Mainz  J  Paderbom,  18CH))  was  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Bbhop  Altmann  of  Passau.  It  was 
written  after  the  Synod  of  Quedlinbnrg  at  Easter, 
10S5t  when  the  Gregorian  party  was  in  great  diffi- 
cultieSf  and  is  an  uncompromising  declaralLon  of 
fideUiy  to  the  papal  cau^e*  Bernard  w^as,  in  shorty 
as  bis  pupil  Bemold  describes  him,  not  only  "  a 
mast  learned  man  '*  but  also  "  most  fervent  in  the 
cause  of  St.  Peter/'  Carl  Mi  hot. 

BiBLioottAFHT:  Thc  two  worlu  meatioiieJ  &bove  have  been 
vlibrd  by  F,  Thaoer  in  MOH,  Lib.  dt  lite,  ii  (1S&23.  29- 
47,  mad  i  (IS&I ).  €72-510  reftp^ctivrly.  CbriEult  C.  Mirbt, 
Dw  PuUitMMHk  im  ZeiiaUrr  GregorM  t7/.  Lcip*ic.  ISO*;  F. 
Thuier^  Zu  itrei  Etreittchrift^n  d«s  It.  Jahrh-uruUrtM.  in 
A'fuea  Arckiv  fUr  iklicrtdwvtKh^OtvJiichU.T^vi  (ISSO),  62&- 
B*0,  H&uck,  KD,  voL  lii. 

BERHARD  OF  MEWTHOI?;  Founder  of  the 
hoepicea  on  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard.  Little 
10  known  of  his  life^  as  modem  criticism  has  hardly 
touchf^  it,  and  the  older  biographies  are  untrust- 
worthy and  legendary.  According  to  them  he 
waa  bom  at  Menthon,  near  Annecy  (25  m.  s.  of 
Geneva),  Savoy,  in  923,  and  Btudied  the  liberal 
arts,  law,  and  theology.  To  avoid  a  marriage 
planned  by  his  parents,  he  fled  to  Aosta,  where  he 
was  ordained  and  later  became  archdeacon.  In 
addition  to  the  most  faithful  performance  of  his 
priestly  duties^  he  founded  the  two  hospices  and 
placed  them  in  charge  of  canons  regular,  finally 
dying  at  Novara  in  1007,  A  sequence  preserved 
in  the  Ada  Sanciorumt  and  dating  probably  from 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  speaks  of  a  meeting  between  him  and 
Henry  IV,  which  may  poBsibly  have  occurred. 
It  is  known  that  in  the  ninth  century  there  was  a 
hospice  under  clerical  auspices  on  the  Mons  Jo  vis, 
the  prceent  Great  St,  Bernard,  wliich  may  later  have 
fallen  into  decay.  First  in  1125,  and  often  after 
ihmt  date,  we  ^d  mention  of  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  on  the  Mons  Jovis;  in  1145  of  the  hos- 
pilak,  which  in  1 177  is  called  domita  hmpUalia  SS. 
Xicolai  et  Btmardi  Affmtis  Jovix,  It  is  thus  not 
improbable  that  Bernard  restored  the  older  foun- 
dation; but  it  \a  more  likely  that  this  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  than  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  date  of  1081  for  Ber- 
nard's death  is  no  better  attested  than  that  of  1007* 
Innoctfnt  XI  canonized  him  in  1681.  The  larger 
hospice,  on  which  till  1752  the  sraaller  depended, 
was  reformcii  during  the  Council  of  Basel,  receiving 
a  very  original  constitution  in  143S.  Napoleon ^ 
plcfljied  by  his  reception  there,  placed  the  hospice 
founded  by  him  on  the  Simplon  pass  nnder  the  care 
of  the  same  community,  and  endowed  the  founda- 
tion, which  had  lost  a  great  part  of  the  rich  poa- 
■eniona  formerly  held  by  it  in  fourteen  dioceaes. 


It  is  now  supported  by  voluntary  offerings  from 
all  the  Sw^ss  cantoas*  A  statue  of  Bernard  was 
erected  near  the  hospice  in  1905.     {A,  Hauck*) 

BinLioaRAPHTi  The  old  Uvea  are  La  A  SB,  15  June,  ii,  1071- 
t0®9:  Albati  Butler^  Lives  ttf  tht  Faihett,  Jiinu  J  6.  2  toK, 
London*  1857-60;  an  old  text  Le  My§(tre  dt  SL  BcrnanJ 
(ie  Menthon  was  publUilied  by  A.  L,  do  In  March«.  Paris* 
1880.  Cdhjult  L*  BurgeD«r,  Der  h^ige  Hfmhard  von 
Menthon.  Lucerne,  1870;  ^^f?njir«  et  dotumcnt*  publifit 
par  la  iodfii  ii"hi«tmre  df  Ia  Sumc,  vi>|.  xxix,  l^iu^Qne, 
1S7S;  A.  Lulolf,  Ueba-  dii^  vahre  Zcitatt^  dr*  hpiligen 
Ba-rtard  ran  Mtnihon  {!i98-£0Sl\  in  TQ.  Ixi  (1879),  170- 
207;  J.  A*  Diic,  in  MiM^Uan^xi  di  uioria  licUiana,  xxu, 
343-388,  Turio,  1804;  Wttttcnbach,  DGQ,  u  (1886),  214, 
ii  (IS&4K  241. 

BERNARB  OF  MORLAIX.  Sec  Bernabo  op 
Cluny. 

BERNARD  OF  TOLEDO:  Arehbishop  of  To- 
ledo  1086-1125;  b,  at  Agen  (73  m.  s,e.  of  Bor* 
deaux),  France,  c.  1050;  d.  in  Spain  1125.  His 
significance  in  the  history  of  Spain  lies  in  the  fact 
that  from  him  datts  the  emergence  of  the  Spanish 
Church  from  its  isolation  and  itn  dependence  on 
Rome.  He  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Cluny,  wjience  he  was  eent  to  Spain  with  others 
to  assist  the  cause  of  tiie  reforms  of  Gregory  VI L 
Here  he  was  made  (1080)  abbot  of  St.  Facundus 
at  Sahagun  in  the  dioc(^e  of  Leon,  and  finally 
named  by  Alfoiiao  VI  for  the  archbishopric  of 
Toledo*  Gregory's  plans  for  Spain  included  (be- 
sidca  a  general  erusade  against  clerical  marriagej 
simony,  and  lay  investiture)  the  fiubstitution  of  the 
Roman  liturgy  for  the  Mozarabic  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  obligations  of  tribute  from  the  Spa  Dish 
Church,  The  former  point  had  been  practically 
gained  before  hia  death,  in  spite  of  streuut*tii^  oppo- 
fiition.  Urban  II,  by  raising  Bernard 'a  see  to 
primatial  dignity^  gave  him  the  power  necessary 
to  prosecute  the  work  of  Romanizing,  His  co- 
operation made  possible  Urban 's  intervention  at 
the  Synod  of  Leon  (1091)  and  ignoring  of  the  royal 
right  of  investiture  when  Alfonso  attempted  to 
appoint  a  Spaniard  to  the  see  of  St.  Jago,  apparently 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 
French  Benedictines  with  whom  the  primate  was 
filling  the  episcopal  s^s.  His  care  r  was  through- 
out that  of  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  papacy. 
Some  reminiscences  of  his  youthful  days  as  a  knight 
appear  in  his  forcible  seizure  of  the  Mohammedan 
mosque  at  Toledo  in  his  first  year  as  archbishop 
and  in  his  plans  for  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens 
of  the  Eaati  which  both  Urban  TI  and  Paschal  II 
forbade,  in  view  of  the  tasks  which  Spanish  Christian 
chivalry  had  at  home.  Four  of  his  wrmons,  on 
the  Salve  Reginaf  are  included  among  those  of  the 
great  Bernard,  Carl  MrRUT- 

BiBLioGRAPim  J,  AAclibuch,  Getchichte  SpanifnM  und  Pcr- 
i-utfol^  ffw  Zeit  d«T  Herr^chafi  drr  Alm^otravidrn  wfid!  Alm<>^ 
hadcTk,  i,  129  iictq^,  ^^0,  358  eqq.,  FmnkfoH.  1S3J:  IIU^ 
tima  Cmnjk»teliana:  EtpaAa  aagroda,  ed.  K.  Florpi,  xx, 
1-698.  ei6,  Majlriri,  1791;  A.  F.  Gfrftrer,  Fap^t  firrpftriii* 
Vll  uruf  ivin  ZriUiU/r,  iv*  484,  500- 50L  Schafniiiuwfi, 
\m4\  HpfFlp,  ron^JifnofirAirAte.  v,  200,  2&I,  325-^27; 
idern,  Der  Kardinai  Ximenra,  pp.  150  Pfiq..  Amheitn,  1^5^. 

BERITAIID,  CLAUDE :  Called  the  "poor  priest " 
and  "  Father  Bernard  **;  h.  in  Dijon  Dec.  23,  1588; 
d,  at  Paris  Mar*  23,  164  L  He  was  the  aon  of  a 
jurist,  stydiod  law  himself,  and  for  a  time  led  a  Ufo 
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of  pleASurBj,  but  was  converted  by  what  he  believed 
WM  a  vimon  of  his  depart(?d  father.  He  became 
a  prieitt  and  made  Paris  his  reHtdence,  where  he 
spent  his  time  preaehing  and  visiting  the  poor  and 
Bick,  not  ahrinking  from  the  most  disgusting  dis- 
eaaei.  He  gave  away  all  that  he  had,  including 
an  inheritance  of  400,000  francs. 

B£RIIAJU>,  JOHH  HENRY:  Chuith  of  Ireland, 
dean  of  8t.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin;  b.  at 
H&niganj,  Bard  wan  (126  m.  n.w.  of  Calcutta), 
India,  July  27,  I860.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  18.S0),  where  he  was  elected 
fellow  and  tutor  in  1SS4,  retaining  bis  fellowship 
until  1902.  In  1886  he  wad  ordained  t4>  the  priest^ 
hood,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  from  18S7  to  1902,  Since  1888  he  has 
been  Archbi^iliop  King's  lecturer  in  divinity  in  the 
Umversity  of  Ireland,  and  baa  been  dean  of  St. 
Patrick  *s  since  1902,  where  he  had  already  been 
trea^^urer  from  1897  to  1902.  He  was  examining 
chaplain  to  the  biahop  of  Down  in  18S9,  and  waa 
select  preacher  to  the  iTniversity  of  Oxford  in  1893— 
1895  and  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1898, 
1901,  and  1904.  He  haa  repeatedly  been  exam- 
iner in  mental  and  moral  philosophy  for  the  India 
Civil  Service,  and  haa  been  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  ITniversity  of  Dublin  since  1SQ2,  as  well  ai 
a  commissioner  of  national  education  for  Ireland 
from  1897  to  1903.  He  was  likewise  a  member 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in 
1894,  and  of  the  Represent ativ^e  Church  Body  in 
1897,  while  in  1902  be  became  a  warden  of  Alex- 
andra College,  Dublin,  a  commissioner  of  charitable 
donations  and  bequests  for  Ireland  in  1904*  and 
a  visitor  of  Queen's  College,  Gal  way,  in  1905- 
Hc  has  w^ritten  or  edited  the  following  worke: 
Kant's  CHiical  Philoitophy  for  Englitih  Readkr» 
(2  vol^.,  London,  1889;  in  collaboration  with  J. 
P.  Mahaflfy)?  Kant's  Criticism  of  Judgment  (1892); 
Frmn  Failh  to  F'aUh  (university  sermons,  1S96); 
ArchbUhap  Bctisoh  in  Ireland  (1896);  Via  Domini 
(cathedral  sermons,  1S08);  The  Irish  Lt6er  Hym^ 
norum  (1898;  in  collaboration  with  R.  Atkinson); 
The  Pastoral  Epifttk^,  in  The  Cambridge  Bible, 
(Cambridge,  li>99);  The  Worht  of  Bishop  Builer 
(2  vols.,  London.  1900);  The  Secj}7id  Epistle  to  the 
Carinthianst  m  The  Exposii^r'B  Bible  (1903);  SL 
Patrick'*  Caihedral  (1904);  The  Prayer  of  the  King- 
dam  (1904);  and  has  translated  and  edited  The 
Piigrtmoge  of  St.  Silvia  (1896)  and  other  pubU- 
cations  of  The  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society. 

BERNARD,  THOMAS  DEEAmf:  Chnrch  of 
England;  b.  at  Clifton  (a  subi^b  of  Bristol), 
Gloucest^rsliirc,  Nov,  11,  1815;  d.  at  Wimbome 
(21  m.  n.c.  of  Dorchester),  Dorsetahire,  Dec.  7, 
1904.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1838),  was  ordered  deacon  in  1840 and  priest 
in  the  followinpf  year,  and  was  succe«mvely  curate 
and  vicar  of  Great  Baddow,  Essex  (1840-46), 
vicar  of  Tori  ing,  Essex  (IR4S),  and  ni^tor  of  Wal- 
cot,  Somerset  (1863-86).  He  was  prelwndary  of 
Haselbera  and  canon  resident  of  Wells  Cathedral 
from  1S68  to  1901,  and  chancellor  of  the  same 
cathedral  after  1879,  while  from  1880  to  1895 
lie  waa  proctor  for  the  d&m  and  chapter  of  Welk. 


He  was  also  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  13*55, 
1862,  and  1882,  and  was  Hampton  Lecturer  in  1864. 
He  wrote  The  Witn€sn  of  God  (university  eermons, 
London,  1862);  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  A'ew 
Te^larjwnt  (Bampton  lectures,  1864,  4th  ed.,  187S); 
The  Central  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  (1892);  and 
The  Songs  of  the  Holy  XalivUy  (1895), 

BERIVARDin  OF  SIENNA;  Franciscan;  b.  of 
noble  parents  at  Masaa  (33  m.  s.w.  of  Sienna) 
Sept.  8,  1380;  d.  at  Aquila  (58  m.  n,e.  of  Rome) 
May  20,  1444,  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order 
1402;  became  its  \n car-general  1437,  and  effected 
many  reforms  In  discipline  and  government.  He 
was  the  most  famous  preacher  of  his  time  and  spoke 
to  great  crowds  in  all  parts  of  Italy  with  wonderful 
effect.  Three  times  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  bishop* 
ric.  He  was  canonized  by  Kieholas  V  in  1450  and 
his  day  is  May  20.  His  writings  were  first  printed 
at  Lyons  (1501),  afterward  at  Paris  (4  vols.,  1636: 
5  vols.,  1650)  and  at  Venice  (4  vols.,  1745).  The 
first  volume  containa  hk  life  by  his  scholar,  St. 
John  of  Capifltrano.  Bemardin's  writings  are  for 
the  most  part  tmctattis  aeu  eermones,  which  are 
not  ao  much  sermons  according  to  the  modem  view 
as  formal  treatises  upon  morals,  asceticism,  and 
mysticism. 

BtBLiooRAPat:  The  older  bMoimta  of  hia  Ufa  Htv  colloctfd 
in  A  SB,  20  M  by,  vi,  £62-318^  Coiunilt:  P.  Thurvflu-Dan> 
iia,  Un  PrMiaUeur  pojmtaire  .  .  .  SL  Bermirdin  tit 
Sienna  {1960-1444),  PkHn,  181^6,  Knjt.  Ir&nsl,  Ijaodon, 
IfiOd;  Berthaumier.  Hitioin  rfe  S.  Bfrnardin  rf*r  Simne, 
Pftda.  1S62;  J,  P.  Tomisftiut,  Letxn  de»  he-Ui^fen  Bernfifdin, 
Ufi^eoAhMT^.  IS73;  F.  Apollinaire,  La  vie  «l  ks$  tenrrce  *U 
S.  Bernardin,  Poitient,  1883;  E.  C.  Dfcrfi»n,  HUt  of  l^na^rh- 
ina*  pp.  31T  ffq<i.,  Nsw  York,  IW5. 

BERNARBINES,    See  Cihtercians. 

BERIflCE,  ber-nd'sfi  or  ber'nis  (for  BERE- 
IflCE);  Eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Aprippa  L 
gee  Hekod  ano  his  Famil?. 

BERHO  {BERJI,  BERITARB)  OF  REICHEIfAU: 
Abbot  of  Reichenau  (Benedict  me  abbey  on  an 
island  in  the  Vntersee  of  Lake  Const  anc*,  4  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Constance)  1008  till  his  death,  June  7,  104S. 
He  was  monk  in  a  monastery  at  Prtim  near  Trevca 
when  appointed  abbot;  under  his  rule  Reichenau 
regained  it«  prosperity,  which  had  been  lost  under 
his  predecessor,  the  abbot  Immo;  the  library  was 
enriched,  scholars  were  attracted  to  the  school, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Mark  was  rebuilt.  He  was 
renowned  personally  as  scholar,  as  poet,  and,  above 
ail,  aa  musician;  he  accompanied  the  emperor, 
Henry  II,  to  Rome  in  1014  for  his  coronation  and 
after  his  return  introduced  reforms  in  Germati 
church  music.  Besides  lives  of  eaintfl  and  theolos^' 
ical  and  liturgical  treatises  he  left  a  numljer  '.-f 
letters  and  works  upon  music,  which  are  published 
in  Gerhert,  Seriptores  eceleMastid  dc  mjisiea  sacra, 
ii  (St.  Blaise,  1 784),   His  writings  are  in  MPL,  cxliii. 

(A  Hauck.) 

BER170LB:  German  ecclesiastical  author;  b. 
probably  in  southern  Swabia  e.  1054:  d.  at  Schaff- 
hausen  Sep.  16,  1100.  He  was  educated  at  Con- 
stance under  Bernard  (q.v.),  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued in  close  relations.  He  began  wTiting  early 
and  waa  present  in  Home  at  the  great  synod  of 
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1079  when  Berengar  was  condemned.  The  next 
certain  date  is  his  ordination  by  the  cardinal-legate 
Otto  of  Ostia  at  Constance  in  1084.  From  1086  to 
1001  he  was  certainly  an  inmate  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest;  in  the  latter 
year  he  migrated  to  Scha£fhausen,  where  he  re- 
mained (though  not  without  interruption,  as  his 
presence  at  the  battle  of  Pleichfeld  shows)  imtil 
his  death.  He  was  a  versatile  author.  His 
Chroniam  (ed.  G.  Waitz,  in  MOH,  Script,,  v,  1844, 
385-467)  is  a  valuable  source  for  his  own  life- 
time, though  colored  by  his  partizan  support  of 
Gregory  VII.  His  treatise  De  Berengarii  haresi- 
archa  damnaiione  mtUUplici  is  interesting  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  attitude  of  German 
theology  before  the  beginning  of  the  strictly 
scholastic  period.  Most  of  his  extant  works,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  practical  nature,  dealing  with  the 
vexed  questions  of  the  church  life  of  his  time. 
Though  a  zealous  upholder  of  the  reforming  pa- 
pacy, he  was  not  a  fanatic. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoobapht:  C.  Mirbt,  Die  FtMisUHk  im  Zeiialter  Qrt- 
oon  VU^  Leipaic,  1894;  A.  Ussennann,  Otrmania  tacrm 
prodromua,  ii,  432-437,  Fraiburg,  1702;  E.  Strelau,  Le6en 
und  Werke  dea  MOruhsM  Bemold  von  SL  BUuien,  Jena,  1880; 
G.  Meyer  yon  Knonau,  JahHfUeher  dea  deiUachen  Reicha 
unier  HeitaHdt,  IV  und  Hainrich  V,  Leipaie.  1800-1004. 

BERirWARD:  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  993-1022. 
He  came  of  a  noble  Saxon  family,  being  the  grand- 
son of  the  count  palatine  Adalbero  and  the  nephew 
of  Bishop  Folkmar  of  Utrecht.  He  was  educated 
at  the  cathedral  school  of  Hildesheim  by  Thang- 
mar,  later  his  biographer,  and  ordained  by  WiUigis 
of  Mainz.  In  987  he  became  chaplain  at  the  im- 
perial court  and  tutor  to  the  young  Otto  III.  On 
Jan.  15,  993,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Hildes- 
heim. He  protected  his  diocese  vigorously  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Normans,  and  only  once  took  a 
wrong  step  as  a  temporal  magnate — when,  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  II,  he  took  the  side  of  Margrave 
Ekkehart,  whose  death,  however,  saved  him  from 
the  consequences  of  his  mistake.  He  rendered 
great  services  to  literature  and  art.  He  died  Nov. 
20,  1022,  a  few  weeks  after  the  consecration  of  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Michael  which  he  had 
built.    Celestine  III  canonized  him  in  1193. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibijoohafht:  The  Vila  by  Thangmar  is  in  MOH,  Script., 
vr,  764-782,  the  Miraeuta,  ib.  pp.  782^786,  Hanover,  1841; 
the  eontinuation  of  the  Vila  by  Wolfherius,  ib.  zi,  105- 
107,  1854.  Consult:  A.  Schults,  Der  haUioa  Bernward 
.  .  .  und  aaina  VerdianaU,  Leipaie,  1879;  W.  A.  Neumann, 
Bamward  von  Hildeaheim  und  aaina  Zeii,  mMitlheUunoan 
dm  kaiaerliehen  daterreiehiachan  Muaeuma  fUr  Kunat,  v, 
73-80.  97-104,  124-130.  141-152,  168-173,  Vienna.  1890; 
B.  Sievers,  Dtr  heiliga  Bemtoard,  in  Studien  und  Mit- 
Afailunoen  aua  dam  Banedid-  und  dam  Ciaterz.-Ordan,  xiv 
(1893),  398-420;  Wattenbach,  DGQ,  i  (1893).  318.  346- 
350,  ii.  25,  360.  511;  8.  Beissel,  Dar  heilioe  Bernuxxrd  von 
HUdaaheim,  Hildesheim,  1895. 

BERCBANS  OR  BARCLAYITES.  See  Barclay, 
John. 

BERQUIN,  bar"ka6',  LOUIS  DE:  French  Re- 
former; b.  at  Passy-Paris  Jmie,  1490;  d.  at  Paris 
Apr.  17,  1529.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of 
Artoii  and  was  brd  of  the  estate  of  Berquin,  near 


Abbeville.  In  1512  he  came  to  Paris  to  finish  his 
studies,  became  acquainted  with  Lef^vre  d'^ltaples 
and  the  publisher  Josse  Badius,  and  was  introduced 
to  Marguerite  of  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  I,  through 
whom  he  gained  the  king's  favor.  He  belonged 
to  that  group  of  godly  humanists  who  wished  a 
reformation  of  the  Church,  but  without  a  rupture 
with  Rome.  He  hated  equally  the  ignorance  of  the 
monks  and  the  coarseness  of  Luther.  Erasmus 
seemed  to  him  the  true  Reformer;  with  him  there- 
fore he  opened  correspondence  and  translated  sev- 
eral of  Ids  tracts,  as  well  as  Luther's  De  voUa 
monasticia.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  de- 
nounced him  as  a  heretic  and  on  May  13,  1523, 
the  trial  was  held  before  the  Parliament.  Seven 
of  Berquin's  writings  and  one  of  his  translations 
from  Luther  and  Melanchthon  were  condemned 
by  the  theological  faculty  and  by  the  Parliament. 
On  Aug.  1,  he  was  made  prisoner,  but  was  set 
free  by  order  of  the  king,  Aug.  8.  The  Parliament 
had  already  burned  his  papers  and  books.  The 
siege  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of  the  king  (Feb., 
1525)  increased  the  Parliament's  power,  and  the 
queen  regent,  Louise  de  Savoie,  established  (May 
IM))  an  extraordinary  court  to  judge  the  heretics. 
On  the  same  day  three  of  Erasmus's  treatises  were 
censured.  Berquin  would  have  been  permitted 
to  retire  and  live  on  his  estates  if  he  had  consented 
to  keep  silence.  But  he  could  not  help  speaking 
the  truth  and  (Jan.  8,  1526),  being  denounced  by 
the  bishop  of  Amiens,  he  was  again  imprisoned. 
His  books  were  again  judged  and  forty  of  his 
propositions  were  declared  heretical.  He  defended 
himself  by  saying  that  his  propositions  were  taken 
from  Erasmus  and  nobody  adjudged  the  latter 
a  heretic.  His  books  were  nevertheless  condemned 
and  he  would  have  been  burned  with  them  if  Mar* 
guerite  of  Valois  had  not  invoked  the  clemency  of 
her  brother.  Aug.  17  Francis  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Parliament  conmianding  them  to  take  no  definite 
steps  without  his  advice.  Although  Erasmus  ad- 
vised silence,  Berquin,  confident  of  the  king's  favor, 
resumed  the  struggle  and  quoted  from  No^l  Beda's 
writings  against  Erasmus,  against  the  Sorbonne, 
and  Lef^vre  d'£taples,  twelve  propositions  as  false 
and  heretical,  and  asked  the  king  to  allow  the 
Parliament  to  give  judgment.  From  July,  1528, 
until  Biarch,  1529,  Berquin  lived  in  security.  He 
was  then  again  imprisoned  and  Parliament  con- 
demned him  "  to  have  his  tongue  branded  with  a 
red-hot  iron  and  to  remain  a  prisoner  for  the  rest 
of  his  life."  Apr.  16  Berquin  appealed  to  the  king, 
and  the  next  day  Parliament,  taking  advantage 
of  the  king's  absence  at  Blois,  ordered  Berquin  to 
be  burned  at  the  Place  deGrftve.  He  was  the  first 
Protestant  martyr  of  France.  Theodore  Beza 
said  of  him:  **  If  Francis  had  upheld  him  to  the 
last,  he  would  have  been  the  Luther  of  France." 
Berquin's  original  works  are  all  lost,  only  a 
few  of  his  translations  being  left:  Enchiridion  du 
chevalier  chrestien  (Antwerp,  1529);  Le  vray  moyen 
de  bien  et  catholiqiiement  ae  confesser,  par  6rasme 
(Lyons,  1542);  Paraphrases  sur  le  Nouveau  Tes- 
tament, and  Le  symbols  des  apOtres  (both  from 
Erasmus,  n.p.,  n.d.). 

0.  Bonst-Maubt. 
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Biblioqrapht:  Sources  for  a  biography  are  in  T.  Besa. 
HUtoire  ecrUnaatique  det  igliaea  refornUe§  de  France,  i,  7, 
Paris,  1882;  A.  L.  Herminjard.  Corretpondance  des  Rf- 
formateurt.  vol.  ii  and  viii.  especially  vol.  ii.  containing 
letters  by  Erasmu.s  to  lierquin,  ii.  155-157.  159-160.  and 
the  letter  of  Erasmus  to  C.  Utcnhoviua,  ii,  1893.  193,  ib. 
1878.  1803;  a  brief  but  lucid  account  of  Berquin's  life  is 
contained  in  A.  Chevillier,  L'Origine  de  Vimprimerie  de 
Paris,  ib.  1C94.  Consult:  Ilietoire  du  proteetantieme  fran- 
faia,  xi,  129,  ib.  1846;  Journal  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris, 
ed.  L.  Lalanne,  ib.  1894;  Haur^au,  in  Revue  des  deux 
mondes,  Jan.  15.  1869;  H.  M.  Baird,  Rise  of  the  HuQuenots, 
i,  128-158,  London.  1880. 

BERRUYER,  bar"ra"y6',  JOSEPH  ISAAC: 
French  Jesuit;  b.  at  Rouen  Nov.  7,  1681;  d.  at 
Paris  Feb.  18,  1758.  He  served  as  teacher  of  his 
order  for  many  years  and  won  notoriety  from  an 
attempt  to  rewrite  the  Bible  in  French  in  the  form 
of  a  romance  fitted  to  the  taste  of  his  time;  in 
carrying  out  the  idea,  however,  he  introduced 
much  that  was  unfitting,  heretical,  and  even  blas- 
phemous and  obscene.  He  published  the  first 
part,  Hiatoire  du  peuple  de  Dieu  depuis  son  origine 
jtuqu'd  la  venue  du  Measie,  in  seven  volumes  at 
Paris,  1728.  It  was  put  on  the  Index  in  1734,  but 
reissued  in  expurgated  shape  in  8  vols.  1733-34. 
The  second  part  included  the  Gospels,  4  vols.  1753, 
also  put  on  the  Index  in  1755.  The  third  part  in- 
cluded the  Epistles,  in  2  vols.  1757,  but  was  con- 
demned by  the  pope  in  1758.  The  whole  work  has 
appeared  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Polish,  and  German 
transls.,  and  was  reissued  (expurgated)  in  1851  in 
10  volumes. 

Bibuographt:  E.  H.  Landon.  Ecdesxastical  Dictionary,  ti, 
204,  London,  1853;  A.  de  Backer,  BiUioth^que  des  fcri- 
vains  deUa  compagnie  de  Jfsus,iv,  340,  7  vols..  Pane,  1853- 
1861;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  Backer,  ii, 
804,  Bonn,  1885. 

BERRY,  JOSEPH  F. :  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop; 
b.  at  Aylmer,  Can.,  May  13,  1856;  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Milton  Academy,  Ontario;  entered  the  min- 
istry of  his  denomination,  1874;  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Christian  Advocate,  1884-90; 
editor  of  Ilepworth  Herald,  1890-1904;  and  waa 
elected  bishop  1904. 

BERSIER,  bftr"syd',  EUGENE  ARTUR  FRAN- 
(^OIS:  French  Reformed;  b.  at  Morges  (7  m.  w. 
of  Lausanne),  Switzerland,  Feb.  5,  1831;  d.  at 
Paris  Nov.  19,  1889.  He  came  of  Huguenot 
parentage,  took  elementary  studies  at  Geneva  and 
Paris;  visited  America,  1848-50;  studied  theology 
at  Geneva,  Gottingen,  and  Halle;  became  pastor 
in  Paris  1855 — in  the  Free  Church  until  1877 
(until  1861  over  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  Church; 
until  1874,  assistant  of  Pressens^  in  the  Taitbout 
Church;  until  1877,  over  the  liltoile  Church),  when 
he  and  his  congregation  joined  the  Reformed 
(established)  Church  of  France.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  popular  volumes  of  sermons, 
some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English: 
in  the  Protestant  Pulpit  series  (2  vols.,  London, 
1869);  Oneness  of  the  Race  in  its  Fall  and  it^  Future 
(translated  by  Annie  Harwood,  London,  1871); 
Sermons,  with  Sketch  of  the  Author  (London,  1881; 
2d  series,  1885);  St,  Paulas  Vision  (translated  by 
Marie  Stewart,  New  York,  1881;  new  ed.  1890); 
The  Oospel  in  Paris;  Sermons,  with  Personal 
Sketch  of  the  Author  by  Rev.  Frederick  Hastings 


(London,  1884).  There  are  translations  also  into 
German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Russian.  He  wrote 
also  Solidarity  (Paris,  1869);  Histoire  du  Synode 
de  1872  (2  vols.,  1872);  Liturgie  (now  used  in  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France,  1874);  Mes  actes 
et  mes  principes  (1878);  L'Immutabilite  de  J^sus 
Christ  (1880);  Royautd  de  J^sus  Christ  (1881); 
Coligny  avant  les  guerres  de  religion  (1884;  3d  ed., 
1885;  Eng.  transl.,  Coligny :  the  Earlier  Life 
of  the  Great  Huguenot,  London,  1885);  La  Revo- 
cation, discours  .  .  .  sur  Vtdit  de  revocation  (1886); 
Les  lUfugiis  fran^ais  et  leur  industries  (1886); 
Projet  de  rtvision  de  la  liturgie  des  Eglises  RifomUes 
en  France  (1888);  Qudques  pages  d*histoire  des  Hu- 
guenots (1890). 

Bibliooraprt:  E.  Stapfer,  La  Pridication  d'Eugi-ne  Bersier. 
Paris,  1893;  J.  F.  B.  Tinling,  Bersier' s  Pulpit:  Analysis 
of  Public  Sermons  of  .  .  .  Eugene  Bersier,  London,  1900; 
W.  C.  Wilkinson,  Modem  Masters  of  Pulpit  Discourse,  ppi 
251-281,  New  York,  1906  '.highly  laudatory). 

BERTHEAU,  b&r"t6',  CARL:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Hamburg  July  6,  1836.  He  was  educated 
at  the  imiversities  of  Gdttingen  (1855-57,  1858-59) 
and  Halle  (1857-58),  and  after  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city  became  pastor  of  St. 
Michael's  Church  there  in  1867.  Since  1897  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Hamburg  Verein  fur 
innere  Mission.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the 
positive  evangelical  school.  He  prepared  the 
third  volume  of  K.  Hirsche's  Prolegomena  zu 
Thomas  b,  Kempis  (Berlin,  1894)  and  edited  Lu- 
ther's catechisms  (Hamburg,  1896). 

BERTHEAU,  ERNST:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Hamburg  Nov.  23,  1812;  d.  at  Gdttingen  May  17, 
1888.  He  studied  in  Berlin  and  G6ttingen  (Ph.D., 
1836)  and  became  repetent  at  GOttingcn  1836 
extraordinary  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and 
Old  Testament  exegesis  1842,  ordinary  professor 
1843.  From  1870  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  revise  Luther's  Bible.  His  publications 
include:  Carminis  Ephraemi  Syri  textus  Syriacus 
secundum  codicem  biblix)thectB  AngeliccB  denuo  edi- 
tus  ac  versione  et  brevi  annotatione  instructus 
(Gottingen,  1837);  Die  sieben  Gruppen  mosaischer 
Gesetze  in  den  drei  mittleren  Buchem  des  Penta- 
teuchs  (1840);  Zur  Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  zwei 
AbhancUungen  (1842);  an  edition  of  the  Syriac 
grammar  of  Bar  Hebrseus  (1843);  and  commen- 
taries upon  Judges  and  Ruth  (1845;  2d  ed.,  1883), 
Chronicles  (1854;  2d  ed.,  1873),  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Esther  (1862),  and  Proverbs  (1847;  2d  ed., 
18S3),  in  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch 
zum  Alten  Testament,  (Carl  Bertheau.) 

BERTHIER,  bftr"ty^',  GUILLAUME  FRAN- 
9OIS:  French  Jesuit;  b.  at  Issoudun  (130  m. 
s.  of  Paris),  department  of  Indre,  Apr.  7,  1704; 
d.  at  Bourges  Dec.  15,  1782.  He  joined  the  Jesuits 
in  1722.  He  added  six  volumes  (Paris,  1749)  to 
the  twelve  already  completed  by  Longueval, 
Fontenay,  and  Brumoy  of  the  Histoire  de  V6glise 
gallicane,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  1529; 
from  1745  to  1762  he  edited  the  Mimoires  de  Tri- 
voux  and  displayed  much  moderation  as  well  as 
learning  under  attacks  from  the  Encyclopedists 
and  Voltaire.    After  the  expulsion  of  his  order 
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from  France  in  1762  he  was  appointed  tutor  to 
the  princes  afterward  Louis  XVI  and  Louis  XVIII, 
but  had  to  leave  the  country  in  1764;  after  an  ab- 
aence  of  ten  years  he  returned  to  Bourges.  He 
translated  the  Psalms  (8  vols.,  1785)  and  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  (5  vols.,  1788-89)  into  French  ^vith  notes. 
His  (Euvres  spirUuelles  were  published  at  Paris 
in  five  volumes  in  1811. 

Bxbuoorapht:  A.  de  Backer,  Biblioth^que  des  icrivaitu  de  la 
eempagnU  ds  Jf9u$t  0.V.,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1853-61. 

BERTHOLD  OF  CHIEMSEE.  See  Pt^RSTiNGER, 
Berthold. 

BERTHOLD  OF  LIVONIA:  Early  missionary 
and  second  bishop  among  the  Livonians.  He  was 
abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  in  Lokkum,  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  to  succeed  Meinhard  about 
1196  by  Hartwig  II,  bishop  of  Bremen.  After  he 
had  failed  to  win  the  heathen  by  mild  means  with 
peril  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Saxony  and  returned 
with  a  body-guard  in  1198.  The  Livonians  gath- 
ered and  were  defeated  in  battle,  but  the  bishop  was 
slain  July  24,  1198.  His  successor  was  Albert  of 
Riga  (q.v.). 

BERTHOLD  OF  REGENSBURG:  Franciscan 
friar,  the  greatest  popular  preacher  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Germany;  b.  at  Regensburg  probably 
ei^er  than  the  traditional  date  of  1220;  d.  there 
Dec.  14,  1272.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan community  founded  at  Regensburg  in  1226. 
His  novitiate  was  passed  under  the  guidance  of 
David  of  Augsburg;  and  by  1246  he  is  found  in  a 
position  of  responsibility.  By  1250  at  the  latest, 
he  had  begun  his  career  as  an  itinerant  preacher, 
first  in  Bavaria,  where  he  endeavored  to  bring 
Duke  Otto  II  back  to  obedience  to  the  Church; 
then  he  appears  farther  westward,  at  Speyer  in 
1254  and  1255,  then  passing  through  Alsace  into 
Switzerland.  In  the  following  years  the  cantons 
of  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Constance,  and  Orisons,  with 
the  upper  Rhine  country,  were  the  principal  scenes 
of  his  activity.  In  1260  he  went  farther  afield, 
traversing  after  that  date  Austria,  Moravia,  Hun- 
gary, Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  possibly  Bohemia, 
reaching  his  Slavonic  audiences  through  an  inter- 
preter. Some  of  his  journeys  in  the  East  were 
probably  in  the  interest  of  the  crusade,  the  preach- 
ing of  which  was  specially  entrusted  to  him  by 
Pope  Urban  IV  in  1263. 

The  German  historians,  from  Berthold 's  con- 
temporary. Abbot  Hermann  of  Niedemaltaich, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  speak 
in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  the  force  of  his  per- 
sonality and  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  which  is 
said  to  have  attracted  almost  incredible  numbers, 
so  that  the  churches  could  not  hold  them,  and  he 
was  forced  to  speak  from  a  platform  or  a  tree  in  the 
open  air.  The  gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles 
were  soon  attributed  to  him,  and  his  fame  spread 
from  Italy  to  England.  He  must  have  been  a 
preacher  of  great  talents  and  success.  Although 
the  manuscript  reports  of  his  sermons,  which  began 
to  circulate  very  early,  are  by  no  means  to  be  trusted 
as  literal  productions,  we  can  still  form  from  them 
a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  matter  and  manner 


of  his  preaching.  It  was  always  of  a  missionary 
character,  based  formally  on  the  Scriptures  for  the 
day,  but  soon  departing  from  them  to  apply  the 
special  theme  which  Berthold  wished  to  enforce. 
This  generally  finds  its  point  in  the  insistent  call 
to  true  sorrow  for  sin,  sincere  confession,  and 
perfect  penance;  penance  without  contrition  has 
no  value  in  God's  sight,  and  neither  a  crusade  nor 
a  pilgrimage  has  any  good  result  unless  there  is  a 
firm  purpose  to  renounce  sin.  From  this  stand- 
point Berthold  criticizes  the  new  preachers  of 
indulgences.  The  extremely  mixed  character  of 
his  audiences  led  him  to  make  his  appeal  as  wide 
and  general  as  possible.  He  avoids  subtle  theo- 
logical questions,  and  advises  the  laity  not  to  pry 
into  the  divine  mysteries,  but  to  leave  them  to  the 
clergy,  and  content  themselves  with  the  credo. 
The  weighty  poUtical  occurrences  of  the  time  are 
also  left  untouched.  But  everything  that  affects 
the  average  man — his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  his 
superstitions  and  his  prejudices — is  handled  with 
intimate  knowledge  and  with  a  careful  clearness 
of  arrangement  easy  for  the  most  ignorant  to 
follow.  While  exhorting  all  to  be  content  with 
their  station  in  life,  he  denounces  oppressive  taxes, 
unjust  judges,  usury,  and  dishonest  trade.  Jews 
and  heretics  are  to  be  abhorred,  and  players  who 
draw  people's  minds  away  to  worldly  pleasure; 
dances  and  tournaments  are  also  condenmed,  and 
he  has  a  word  of  blame  for  the  women's  vanity  and 
proneness  to  gossip.  He  is  never  dry,  always  vivid 
and  graphic,  mingling  with  his  exhortations  a 
variety  of  anecdotes,  jests,  and  the  wild  etymologies 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  making  extensive  use  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  his  strong  feeling  for  nature. 

(E.  Steinmeyer.) 

Biblioqrapht:  The  sermons  in  German  of  Berthold  were 
edited  or  given  in  abstract  by  C.  F.  Kling,  Berlin,  1824, 
on  which  cf.  J.  Grimm  in  Wiener  JahrbUcher  der  LitenUur, 
xxxii  (1825).  194-257,  and  the  KUinere  Schriften  by  J. 
Grimm.  Vienna.  1869.  A  complete  edition  of  his  Predig- 
ten,  ed.  F.  Pfeiffer,  appeared  vol.  i,  Vienna,  1862  (cf.  K. 
Schmidt  in  TSK,  xxxvii,  1864,  pp.  7-82).  vol.  ii,  ed.  J. 
Btrobl,  Vienna,  1880  (cf.  A.  Schunbach,  in  Ameiger  fUr 
detUachee  Altertum,  vii  [1881],  337-385).  On  the  Latin 
sermons  consult  H.  Leyser,  Deutsche  Predigten  dee  13.  und 
14.  Jahrhundrrta,  Leipsic.  1838;  G.  Jacob,  Die  latrinischen 
Reden  dee  eeliQen  Berthold  von  Regenaburg,  Rcgcii^^bur.'.', 
1880;  Sermonee  ad  religioeoa  viginti,  ed.  P.  de  a.  Hoetzel, 
Mimioh,  1882.  On  his  life  and  work  consult:  K.  Hoff- 
mann, SiUungaberichte  der  Miinchener  Akademie,  ii  (1867), 
374  sqq.,  ii  (1868),  101;  L.  Rockinger,  Berthold  von 
Regenaburg  und  Raimund  von  Peniafort,  in  Abhandlungen 
der  MUnehener  Akademie,  hiatoriache  Claaae,  xiii,  3  (1877), 
165  sqq.;  K.  Unkel,  Berthold  von  Regenaburg,  O)logne, 
1882.  For  his  preaching  consult:  W.  Wackcrnagel,  All- 
deutadte  Predigten,  Basel.  1876;  R.  Cruel,  GeachichU  der 
deulachen  Predigi  im  Mittelalter,  pp.  306-322.  Detinold, 
1879;  A.  Linsenmayer,  Oeschichte  der  Predigt  in  Deutach- 
land,  pp.  333-354,  Munich.  1886;  E.  C.  Dargan,  A  Hiatory 
of  Preaching,  New  York,  1905.  • 

BERTHOLD  OF  RORBACH:  Heretical  mystic; 
d.  1356.  He  appears  first  in  Wiirzburg,  where  he 
was  tried  on  a  charge  of  teaching  heresy,  but  saved 
himself  by  recantation  of  the  doctrines  attributed 
to  him.  He  was  again  brought  to  trial  at  Speyer 
in  1356,  but  this  time  refused  to  recant  and  was 
burned.  The  accounts  of  his  teaching  show  him 
as  an  adherent  of  the  quietistic  mysticism  of  the 
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Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit,  sharinLg  tlieir  dis- 
belief in  the  meritoriousness  of  prayer  and  asceti- 
dem;  those  who  are  "  enlightened  by  God,"  lay- 
rocn  aa  well  aa  priests,  may  preach  the  Gospel  and 
change  bread  and  wine  into  the  divine  substance. 
The  et range  and  shocking  views  attributed  to  him 
OP  the  paasion  of  Christ  can  scarcely  be  reconciled 
with  hiB  other  teachings,  and  have  probably  eonie 
down  in  a  distorted  form.  (HEHMiiN  Haupt.) 
Binuooiui^Hv:  A,  Jundt.  Hittoin  du  pan^Htme  populairt 

dumouenAg€.  p.  105^,  Pa,ri»,  IS 75;  H,  Haupt,  IH*  TeliffiatBn 

SMktmn  in  FrdnJten,  p.  8.  Wdnburg.  1882. 

BERTHOLD     THE     CARMELITE.       See  Cae« 

HZLITEfi. 

BERTHOLDT,  LEONHARD;  Frofeasor  at  Er- 
langen;  b.  at  Emakirchen  (14  m.  w.n.w.  of  Nu- 
remberg), Bavaria,  May  8,  1774;  d*  at  Erlangen 
Mar.  22r  1822.  He  studied  at  Erlangen  and  became 
profeflsor  extraordinary  Oia  the  philosophical  faculty 
1805;  full  professor  ot  theology  ISIO,  in  recog- 
nition of  hia  work  upon  Daniel  (2  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1S06-CS).  His  principal  work  was  the  Historvtck- 
kriiiBche  Einleitung  in  dis  sdmmilichen  kanonischen 
und  apoktyphtAchen  Schriften  d€s  Alien  und  Net^en 
Testaments  (6  vols.,  1812).  Of  less  interest  is  his 
Einleitung  in  die  theologisehen  Wissertschaftcn 
(2  vols.,  1821-22);  and  of  still  leas,  his  Handbnch 
der  DogmengeschichU  (2  vols.,  1822-23),  As  a 
teacherj  however,  and  aa  editor  of  the  KritUche$ 
Journal  der  n^uetdcn  theologisehen  Litieraiur,  one  of 
the  principal  organa  of  the  rationalistic  party, 
hia  activity  was  atimulating  in  many  waya. 

BERTHOLET,  Ut^'WW,  ALFRED:  Swiss 
Protestant;  b.  at  Basel  Nov,  9,  18&8,  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  hia  native  city, 
Straiburg,  and  Berlin^  and,  after  being  Franco- 
German  pastor  at  Leghorn,  in  1892-93,  became 
privat-docent  for  Old  Testament  exegesii  in  the 
university  of  his  native  city  in  1896,  In  1899  he 
waa  appoiDted  associate  professor  of  the  same 
subject,  and  in  1905  was  promoted  to  bis  present 
position  of  full  professor.  He  waa  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Second  International  Congress  for  the 
Hiatory  of  Religion  held  at  Basel  in  1904^  and 
boa  prepared  the  commentaries  on  Leviticus,  Deu- 
teronomy, Ruth,  EzT&f  Nehemiah,  and  Ezekiel  in 
K,  Marti 'a  Kutzer  HandkommeniaT  turn  AUen 
Testament  (5  vols.,  Freiburg  and  Tfibingen,  1S97- 
1902),  and  has  written  Der  Verfa^ming»gesetzent- 
wmr/  des  Hesekiel  in  seiner  religimtsgeschickiliehen 
Bedeutung  (Freiburg,  1896);  Die  SteUung  der 
hraeliten  tmd  der  Judcn  zu  den  Freinden  (1896); 
Zu  J€^aja  53  (1899)  J  Die  israelUiifehcn  Vorstellungen 
voTn  Zu&iand  naeh  dem  Tode  (TQbingen,  1899); 
Buddhismus  und  Chrisientum  (1902);  Die  Gtfitde 
derSdigen  (1903);  Seeknwanderung  (Halle,  1904); 
Der  Buddhistwrn  und  seine  Bedeulung  fiir  unser 
GewiesUben  (TQbingen,  1904);  and  the  section  on 
the  Apocrypha  und  Pseudepigrapha  in  K.  Budde's 
Geschichte  deroUhebrai&chen  lAterai:ur  (Leipatc,  1906)* 

BERTRAM:  The  name  by  which  Ratramnus 
(q.v.)  was  foimerly  sometimes  quoted* 

BERTRAM,  ROBERT  AITKm:  English  Con- 
gregationalieti  b.  at  Hanley  (147  m.  n.w.  of  Lon^ 


don),  Staffordshire,  Nov.  8,  1836;  d.  in  London 
Nov.  14,  188t>,  He  ended  hia  studies  at  Owens 
College  (Victoria  University),  Manchester,  ISaS; 
was  pastor  at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  at  Openshaw 
(Manchester),  and  at  Barnstaple,  Devonsfun?; 
edited  7'he  ChHMion  Age,  1880-83.  He  compiletl 
The  Cavendish  Hymnal  (Man  cheater,  1864),  and 
published  Parable  or  Divine  Poe^,  lUusiralions 
in  Theology  and  Morale  Beleded  from  Great  Divines 
and  Sy^temaliaMy  Arranged  (London,  1806);  A 
Dictionary  of  Poetical  Ilinstraiions  (1877);  A 
HomUetical  Encyclopedia  of  lUustraliona  in  The-^ 
ology  and  hfarah,  a  Handbook  of  Practical  ZHinnily 
and  a  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture  (1878);  A 
Hamiletical  Commentary  on  the  Propkeciee  of  /jdioA 
(i,  1884:  iii  jointly,  vnth  Alfred  Tucker,  18H8). 

BERULLEp   PIERRE  DE*     See   Nehi,   Phiup. 
BERYLLUS      OF      BOSTRA.     See   Mof^AncHi- 

ANISM, 

BESAITT,  bes'ont,  AI?NIE  (WOOD):  Theosophist; 
b*  at  London  Oct-  1,  1847-  She  was  educated  by 
private  tutors  at  Clearmouth,  Dorsetshire,  London, 
Bonn,  and  Paris,  and  later  passed  B.Sc.  and  M.B. 
at  London  University.  Originally  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  she  marrietl  Rev,  Frank  Besant, 
vicar  of  Sibsey,  Lincolnshire,  in  1867^  but  was 
divorced  from  him  six  years  later  and  renounced 
Christianity  altogether.  She  then  joinetl  the  Na- 
tional Secular  Society,  and  as  a  scientific  materitil- 
ist  worked  with  Chkrles  Bradlaugh,  with  whom 
she  edited  the  Naiiorttd  Reforrner,  She  was  tdso 
prominent  in  socialistic  and  labor  movements,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Fabian  Society  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  In  1887-90  she  was  a 
member  of  the  London  Seho<il  Board  for  Tower 
Hamlets,  but  declined  reelection.  Meanwhile,  her 
views  had  undergone  farther  change  as  a  result 
of  psychological  study,  and  in  1SS9  she  joined  the 
Theosophical  Society,  of  which  ehe  haa  since  been 
a  distinguished  member,  and  its  preiiident  in  1907. 
She  haa  made  extensive  journeys  to  aU  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  interests  of  theosophy,  but  has  of  late 
year^  resided  chiefly  in  India,  In  1898  she  founded 
the  Central  Hindu  College,  Benares,  and  ia  still 
the  president  of  its  e^tincil,  w^hile  in  1904  she  estab- 
lished the  Central  Hindu  Girls'  School  in  the  same 
city.  In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  briefer 
articles  and  pamphlets,  she  has  written  Natural 
Religion  VerBuJs  Revealed  Religion  (London,  1874); 
History  of  the-  Great  French  Hevolution  (1S76);  The 
Law  of  Population  :  Its  Conseqvemxs  and  its  Bearing 
upon  Human  Conduct  and  Mor<^  (1877);  The 
Gospel  of  Christianity  artd  the  Gospel  of  Free  Thought 
(1877);  Heat,  Lighi.  and  Sound  (1881);  Legends 
and  Tales  (1SS5);  The  Sins  of  the  Church  (1886); 
Heincamation  (1892);  Seven  Principles  of  Man 
(1892);  Autobiography  (1893);  Deaih  and  After 
(1893);  Building  of  the  Cosmos  (1894);  In  the 
Outer  CouH  (1895);  Karma  (1895);  The  Sdf  and 
its  Sheaths  (1895);  The  Path  of  Discipleship  (1896); 
Man  and  his  Bodies  (1896);  Four  Greai  Religwns 
(1897);  The  Ancient  Wisdom  (1897);  Ex^ution 
of  Life  and  Form  (1899);  Dharma  (1899);  Story 
af  the  Great  War  :  Lessons  from  the  Mt^Sbh&rata 
(1899);  Avat^ot  (1900);  Anmnt  Ideals  in  Modem 
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Life  (1901);  Esoteric  ChrisHaniiy  (1901);  Thought 
Power  :  Its  Control  and  Cultivation  (1901);  The 
fieLigious  Problem  in  India  (Madras,  1902);  The 
Pedigree  of  Man  (Benares,  1903);  Study  in  Con- 
sciousness (London,  1904);  and  Theosophy  and 
New  Psychology  (1904).  She  has  also  translated 
a  number  of  free-thought  works  as  well  as  the 
BhagavadgUd  (London,  1895),  and  has  edited 
Our  Comer  (London,  1883-88),  and,  in  collabora- 
tion with  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  The  Theosophical  Review. 

BESS,  BERNHARD:  German  librarian  and 
historian;  b.  at  Nentershausen  (near  Cassel)  May 
10,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Marburg  and  Gottingen,  and,  after  being 
privat-^ocent  at  the  fonner  university  for  several 
years,  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  li- 
brarian of  the  University  of  Halle  in  1896.  In  1902- 
1903  he  was  also  entrusted  with  the  organization  of 
the  library  of  the  Prussian  Historical  Institute  at 
Rome.  He  has  written  Frankreichs  Kirchen- 
politik  und  der  Prozess  des  Jean  Petit  (Marburg, 
1891),  and  Luther  und  das  landesherrliche  Kirchen- 
regiment  (1894).  Since  1891  he  has  been  the 
editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  Kirchengeschichte, 

BESSARION,  bes-s^ri-en,  JOHANHES  or  BASIL- 
lUS:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Trebizond  1395;  d.  at  Ra- 
venna  Nov.  19,  1472.  He  studied  at  Constantinople 
and  at  Misithra  in  the  Peloponnesus  under  Gemistos 
Plethon;  entered  the  BasiUan  order;  became  arch- 
bishop of  Nicsea  in  1437.  As  such  he  labored  at 
Ferrara  and  Florence,  1438-39,  for  the  union  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  (see  Ferrara- 
Florence,  Council  of).  Having  been  made  a  car- 
dinal, he  remained  in  Italy,  by  voice  and  pen  work- 
ing for  the  union.  His  house  at  Rome  became  the 
center  not  only  for  his  fugitive  countrymen,  but  also 
for  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  in  the  West; 
and  during  his  activity  as  legate  in  Bologna,  1451-55, 
he  worked  in  the  same  interest  at  that  ancient 
gymnasium  iUustre,  At  the  papal  election  in  1455 
he  lacked  only  a  few  votes  of  being  chosen  pope, 
and  his  influence  in  the  curia  may  be  seen  from  the 
numerous  diplomatic  missions  with  which  he  was 
entrusted.  While  returning  from  a  missionary 
tour  to  France,  which  he  had  imdertaken  for  the 
sake  of  reconciling  Louis  XI  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  died  at  Ravenna. 

K.  Benrath. 
Bxbuoobapht:  On  the  works  of  Beasarion  consult:  Fabri- 
dus-Harles,  BibliotKeea  Oraea,  x,  491,  xi,  480,  Hamburg. 
1807-08;  Af  PG,  cbd.  On  his  life  and  activities  consult: 
Pastor,  Popea,  vol.  iv,  passim  (well  worth  using);  Creigh- 
ton.  Papacy,  vols,  ii-v,  passim  (gives  an  excellent  treat- 
ment of  the  subject);  O.  Voigt,  Di6  WiederheUbung  des 
datntehen  AUerihunu,  Berlin,  1859;  J.  Burckhardt,  KiU- 
tur  der  Renaiuance  in  Italien,  Basel,  1860,  Eng.  transl.,  2 
vols.,  London,  1878;  H.  Vast,  Le  Cardinal  Beuarion, 
Paris,  1878;  R.  Bocholl,  Bessarion,  Leipsic,  1904. 

BESSEL,  GOTTFRIED:  Abbot  of  GOttweig, 
near  Vienna;  b.  at  Buchhain,  near  Mainz,  Sept.  5, 
1672;  d.  at  GOttweig  Jan.  20,  1749.  He  studied  at 
Sabburgy  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1693, 
was  ordained  priest  1696,  and  was  employed  in 
various  diplomatic  negotiations  by  the  elector  of 
Mains.  In  1707  he  converted  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth Christine  of  Brunswick  to  the  Roman  Catholic 


faith,  and,  in  1710,  her  grandfather,  the  duke 
Anton  Ulrich,  at  which  time  he  published  Quin- 
quaginta  Romanocatholicam  fidem  omnibus  aliis 
prcBferendi  motiva  (Mainz,  1708).  In  1714  he  be- 
came abbot  of  G5ttweig.  He  prepared  a  chronicle 
of  the  monastery,  of  which  only  the  first  part, 
Prodromus,  has  been  published  (2  vols.,  Tegemsee, 
1732). 

BESSER,  WILHELM  FRIEDRICH:  German 
preacher  and  theological  writer;  b.  at  Wamstedt, 
in  the  Harz,  Sept.  27,  1816;  d.  near  Dresden  Sept. 
26,  1884.  He  studied  at  Halle  under  Gesenius 
and  Tholuck  (1837),  then  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  influenced  by  Neander  and  Twesten,  but 
still  more  by  Hengstenberg,  Otto  von  Gerlach, 
and  others.  He  returned  to  Halle  in  1838  as  sec- 
retary to  Tholuck,  but  a  year  later  went  as  private 
tutor  to  the  house  of  Major  von  Schenkendorf 
at  Wulkow  near  Puppin.  This  had  a  decisive 
influence  on  his  life,  through  his  intercourse  there 
with  a  persecuted  Lutheran  pastor,  a  guest  in  the 
house,  who  had  such  an  effect  on  him  that,  at  his 
ordination  in  1841  as  pastor  at  Wulkow,  he  refused 
to  sign  the  Union  formula  except  with  the  reser- 
vation that  the  Union  related  to  common  ecclesias- 
tical organization  without  prejudice  to  the  authority 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  1845  he  withdrew 
his  subscription,  and  after  long  negotiations  was 
deprived  of  his  office  in  1847.  Connecting  himself 
with  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Prussia,  he  became 
pastor  of  Seefeld  in  Pomerania,  and  zealously 
supported  the  movement  to  obtain  equal  rights 
for  the  Lutherans  with  the  Union.  In  1853  he  was 
called  to  assist  Graul  in  the  direction  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  mission-house;  but  the  strain  of 
continuous  teaching  was  not  suited  to  his  vivacious 
and  impulsive  nature,  and  sharp  controversies 
broke  out  over  the  then  burning  question  of  the 
Indian  castes,  so  that  he  returned  willingly  to  pas- 
toral life  in  1857,  becoming  minister  of  Waldenburg 
in  Silesia  and  also  (1864)  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
superior  council  of  Breslau.  Failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  offices  at  Easter,  1884.  His 
Bibelstundenf  which  he  began  to  write  in  1843  and 
continued  at  intervals  till  he  had  covered  most  of 
the  New  Testament,  have  had  a  salutary  influence 
far  beyond  Germany.  The  list  of  his  minor  writings 
is  a  long  one,  and  includes  a  number  of  controversial 
tractates  against  what  he  thought  a  hollow  and 
deceiving  compromise,  popular  biographies,  devo- 
tional works,  and  sermons.  (H.  HOlbcher.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A  sketch  of  Besser's  life  appears  in  his  Pr^- 
digten  und  PredigtauMtUge,  Breslau,  1885.  Hia  autobiog- 
raphy (uncompleted)  was  continued  to  the  year  1850 
by  Greve.  Aim  Beasev  Leben,  in  Ootthold,  year  20.  1894- 
1895,  and  completion  is  promised;  cf.  ALKG,  1884,  pp. 
1036-39. 

BESTMANN,  besf'man',  HUGO  JOHAWWES: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Delve,  Holstein,  Feb.  21, 
1854.  He  studied  in  Leipsic,  TQbingen,  Kiel, 
Berlin,  and  Erlangen  (lie.  theol.,  1877),  and  was 
privat-docent  in  theology  at  Erlangen  1877-83. 
He  was  then  instructor  in  the  gynmasium  of  the 
orphan  asylum  at  Halle  1883-84  and  at  the 
Missionary  Seminary  in  Leipsic  1884-86.  Since 
the   latter  year   he  has   been    pastor    in    Mdlln 
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(Lauenburg)*  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  com* 
mittee  of  the  M5lln  conference  for  theological 
studica  Ejnce  1S96,  and  lias  written  Qua  roii^me 
Attf^ttstinus  notwnc$  phUoaophim  grtrcts  ad  dogmala 
anthfopologka  describenda  adhihvj^nl  (Erlangen^ 
1877);  G^chickie  dcr  diriMlkhm  BiUt  (2  voU.j 
Nordlingenf  1 880-85 };  Dk  tlieologkche  Wmtmschalt 
und  di-e  Rit^thl'tiehe  Schuh  (18SI);  D(e  Anfiingc 
dea  katholischen  Christcniums  -und  des  I  slams  (18S4); 
Der  FroieMdTitwmus  und  die  theologist^wn  Fakul- 
ta^n  (Kid,  imi);  and  Geschickledes  R^iohx  Goiter 
im  Alien  und  Neuen  Bunds  (2  vols.,  Leipdc,  1896- 
1900).  He  edited  also  J.  C,  K,  von  Hofmann'a 
Th&ologisdiR  Encydopadie  (N6rdlmgen,  1879)  and 
Per  chrisilichG  Herold  (Haiaburg  and  Molln,  1398- 
1899). 

BETH,  KARL:  Germaii  Protestant;  b.  at  Fdr- 
derst^t  (15  m.  e.  of  Magdeburg)  Feb.  12,  1872. 
He  studied  in  Tubin^n  and  Berlm  (Ph.D.,  1898)» 
and  was  privat-docent  in  Berlin  1901-OG,  Bince 
1906  he  ha»  been  profesGOr  of  systematic  and  Bym* 
bolic  theology  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  haa 
written  Dit  Grtindanschauungen  SchltiermGchers 
in  atinem  crsten  Eniwutj  der  phitottfyph  lichen  SiUen- 
£eAre  (Berlin,  1S9S);  Die  orumtait^cke  Kir  eke  der 
Mitlelmeeridnder.  ReiwMudien  rur  Staiistik  und 
Stftnbulik  (fcr  gri^hischen,  armenischen  titid  kopii- 
Achen  Kirchs  (1902);  Das  Wcjsm  de-B  Christentums 
nnd  di&  rrtodcme  htntorisehe  Denkwewe  (1904);  and 
JXe  Wunderjesu  (1905). 

BETHLEHEM:  A  toi^ii  in  southern  Palofitine,  in 
the  territory  of  Judah,  often  called  Bethlehem 
Judah  (e.g.,  Judgi^s  xvii,  7,  8;  cf.  Matt,  ii^  1,  5). 
Ita  mgnificancc  for  the  Judah  of  Davidic  times  or 
earlier  is  as  the  home  of  Jesse  (1  Sam.  xvi,  1),  of 
Joab,  Abbhai,  and  A^ahel  (II  Sam.  ij,  32) ^  of  El- 
hanan  (11  Sam.  xxi,  19),  and  aa  a  place  of  sacrifice 
(I  Sam.  xvi,  3,  5).  It  ^'as  occupied  by  the  Philia- 
tines  in  their  war  with  David  (II  Sam.  %xiii»  14). 
Rchoboam  made  of  it  a  city  of  defense 
Old  Testa-  (11  Chron.   xi,   6)^  aa  it  commanded 

ment  His-  the  roads  south  and  west.  Though  in 
toiy*  early  times  it  waa  a  place  of  impor- 
tance because  of  ita  situation  on  cara- 
van routes,  it  became  overshadowed  by  the  growth 
of  the  capital.  After  the  exile  it  was  reckoned  to 
the  Jewish  community  (Etm  ii,  21),  and  w^as 
inhabited  by  Calebites  who  w^ere  driven  north  by 
the  Edomites  pressing  up  from  the  south.  This 
pofiBGssion  is  explained  by  the  Chronicler  on  genea- 
logical  groimds,  regarding  the  town  aa  founded  by 
Salma^  a  son  of  Caleb »  The  district  of  Kphratah, 
which  extended  from  Kiigath-jearim  to  Bethlehem  ^ 
became  a  possession  of  the  Calebites  and  gave 
occasion  for  the  name  BetlJehem  Ephratah,  used 
Mieah  v,  2.  The  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, viticulture,  and  cat  tie- raising. 

For  the  Hebrews  its  fame  rests  upon  il^  being 
the  home  of  David  (Luke  ii,  4,  11);  to  Christians 
everywhere  its  name  is  familiar  aa  the  birthplace 
of  Jesus,  according  to  the  accounts  in  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke.  It  baa  retained  its  name 
unchanged  to  the  preaent,  B<tit4ah7n  lien  five  and 
a  half  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  a  little  east  of  the 
central  watershcfl,  at  a  level  above  the  sea  of  about 


2,500  feet.  The  slopes  above  it  have  been  terraced 
from  early  times,  and  their  fertility  rewards  richly 
the  labor  of  the  inhabitants  in  pro- 
Present  ducjng  olives,  almonds,  figs,  and  grapes. 
Condition.  The  numerous  trees  of  the  terraces 
give  the  place  a  refreshing  appearance, 
especially  to  the  traveler  from  the  bare  heights  of 
Jerusalem,  There  is  a  spring  some  fifteen  minute 
eastward  from  the  town,  and  water  is  taken  from 
the  aqueduct  on  the  south  leading  into  Jerusalem. 
For  the  rest  of  the  w^ater-supply,  dependence  is  had 
upon  cisterns.  The  popidation  is  about  8,000; 
3,837  are  Roman  Catholics,  3,602  Greeks,  2G0 
Mohammedans,  185  Armenians;  the  refit  are  C^:>pts, 
Syrians,  and  Protestants.  Two-thirds  are  engaged 
in  various  handicrafts,  the  rest  in  huflbandryj 
and  all  are  oppre^ed  by  burdensome  taxes.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  at  various  times  to  connect 
particular  part-s  of  the  to\STi  with  David,  naming 
for  him  a  house,  a  tower,  and  a  well,  but  the  tra- 
ditions are  insecurely  founded.  The  ^^  Well  of 
David  **  is  the  name  g^ven  Rince  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  three  large  cisterns  in  the  northeast. 

More  secure  is  the  tradition  about  the  birthplace 
of  Jesus,  covered  by  the  celebrated  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  a  basilica  mentioned  as  early  asi  334  as  built 
by  Coni5tantine'fl  order,  Euaipbiua  {"  Life  of  Con- 
stant! ne  ")  confirms  this  report;  Socrates  and  Soz- 
omen  ascribe  its  erection  to  the  empress  Helena; 
and  Euty china  to  Justinian,  Be  Vogii^  supports 
the  Erst  hypothesis  on  the  groimd  of  the  unity 
of  plan,  conformity  of  extent  of  choir 
The  Church  and  grotto,  and  absence  of  arc  hit  ec- 
of  St  Mary,  tural  marks  of  tlie  Juistinian  period. 
In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by 
the  architect  T.  Sandd,  who  made  a  new  examina- 
tion in  ISSO.  This  may  well  be  the  oldest  church  in 
the  world.  It  was  thorougldy  restored  by  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  who  adorned  it  i^-ith 
mosaics,  of  which  work  but  little  remains,  though 
a  tieseription  by  F.  Quaresmio  (1616-26)  with  what 
is  left  suffices  to  ^ve  a  good  idea  of  the  whole.  In 
1478  (or  1482)  the  roof  was  repaired  by  Philip  of 
Burgundy  and  Edward  IV  of  England,  and  re- 
newed in  1672  by  the  Greek  patriarch  Dositheos. 
In  the  latter  year  the  Greeks  obtained  possession, 
which  the  Latins  had  had  since  the  crusades.  In 
1852  Napoleon  brought  it  about  that  the  Latins 
wpre  given  a  share  in  holding  it.  The  church,  now 
in  decay,  can  not  be  r(*stored  for  fear  of  rencT^ing 
outbreaks  among  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Armenians. 
From  the  southeast  the  church  rises  prominently 
Uke  a  fortress;  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides 
are  less  pleasing  to  one  approaching  from  those 
directions  because  of  the  cells  of  the  monks  of  the 
difTerent  communions.  It  has  a  nave  and  double 
aisles,  and  its  floor  space  is  about  ninety-eight  feet 
by  eighty-seven  between  the  cross  aisles.  The 
transept  and  apse  are  unfortunately  concealed  by 
a  wall  built  by  the  Greeks  in  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century.  The  entire  length  of  the  pres- 
ent church,  including  the  entrance  hall,  is  about 
230  feet.  Two  flights  of  steps  to  the  north  and 
south  lead  from  the  choir  to  the  chapel  of  the 
nativity,  the  walls  of  which  are  marble-lined  and 
hung  with  tapeatries.    The  place  of  birth  is  marked 
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by  a  etlver  star  in  the  floor  of  a  niche.  Opposite 
Lfl  the  place,  a  marbled  hollow,  of  the  old  "  ppnuine  '* 
manger,  A  passage  fteitward  leads  to  the  tomb 
&nd  rhapel  of  Jerome. 

This  flubterrancan  room,  accord itjg  to  tradition 

continuous  since  CoriBt  tin  tine,  l^  aocopted  as  tlie 

place   of   Je^ufJ's    birth.     A    tradition 

The  Tr^di-  can  be  traced  back  to  Juatin  Martyr 

tional  Place  that  Jesus  waia  bom  in  a  cave,  sine  a 

of  Jesus's  Joseph  could  find  no  accommodation 
BlrtlLp  in  the  village.  But  it  has  been  dia^ 
proved  that  the  present  chapel  is  a 
[natural]  cave,  while  it  must  be  noted  that  aa  early 
aa  728  it  was  reported  that  the  form  of  the  cave 
was  changed  and  an  oblong  room  hewn  out.  The 
uae  of  caves  aa  adjuncts  to  inns  or  '^  shelters  '* 
is  in  Palestine  a  peculiarity  of  the  country. 

Five  minutes  southea^^it  from  the  church  of  St, 
Mary  is  the  so-eallefl  *'  Milk  Grotto"  of  the  Latins, 
in  which  Joseph,  tttaiy,  and  tliQ  child  are  said  to 
have  concealed  themselves  from  Herod's  fury  before 
the  flight  into  Egypt.  The  white  of  the  limestone 
is  attributed  to  the  fall  of  a  drop  of  milk  from  Mary's 
breast.  Ten  minutes  northeast  from  Beth  Sahur 
(itself  fifteen  minute,^  east  from  Bothlehem)  is 
HhowB  the  *'  Grotto  of  the  Shepherds,"  in  wliich  the 
angels  are  said  to  have  annqunced  to  the  shepherds 
the  birth  of  the  Holy  Child.  The  underground 
chapel  is  reached  by  a  passage  between  two  ancient 
olive-trees. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  modem  missions  is  the  honor- 
ing of  Jesus  in  his  birthplace,  not  by  sanctuaries 
in  stone^  but  by  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
young.  Since  18(30  there  have  been  a  number  of 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholics  scJioola  and  estab- 
lishment Sj  the  founding  of  which  has  spurred  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians  to  accomplish  something 
for  the  instruction  of  children  belonging  to  their 
conmiunjtiea.  (II.  GlttheO 

BiauOQUA^ST:  tlobtiuon,  RtMfarcJtff.  vol.  ii;  T.  Tobler, 
Beiffithem  in  FtilfiatinA,  lirrn,  1S49;  V.  Gu^rin.  Deirription 
de  ia  PtdrMiTu:,  Jvdft,  i,  1:20  »qQ.,  Pikris.  i860:  Suntu  of 
W**tem  PaltsHne,  jl/ffintnr*,  vol.  iJi,  s]iF«t  xvii,  t^Tiiion, 
I8.*i3'  P,  Falmflr.  Dan  jrt^m  Bethlehem,  in  ZDPV,  xvii 
(ia&4).  89  sqq.;  B<»edokpr,  PaUMiine  arwf  Simn,  pp.  1 10- 
127,  New  York,  15tSS;  DB.  i.  231;  EB,  i.  56a-562,  On  tbo 
ehurcii  coniiuli  M,  d(.»  Vorul*,  Lum  EfjtiarM  tie  In  trrre  iminte^ 
Vara,  IS60;  Qu&rf^inmrf.  KI\$cifiatin  U^rrtr  miiiri<i!.  ii,  043 
■qq,,  Antwerp.  IVm,  reiHflUi»cJ  Venice.  lS^O-82;  G.  Eber* 
mmi  H.  Gutbo.  Fai6ttina  in  Bild  und  Wort,   2  VoK,  Lfiip- 

BETHLEHEMTTES  t  The  name  of  three  religious 
orders,  (1)  An  a^^iociation  of  BcthlcemittE,  known 
only  from  ^fatthew  Paris  (Hut  maj,^  839),  who 
rtate«  that  they  existed  at  Cambridge,  England, 
about  1257  and  wore  the  Dominican  habit,  with  a 
red  star,  referrinjer  to  Matt,  ii,  9-10,  (2)  The 
Knights  and  Hospitalers  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of 
Bethlebem  (Religio  mUiiaru  ac  hmpitalis  beat<B 
Maria  Bethlemiiantr)^  founded  by  Pius  II  in  1459 
to  fight  against  the  Turks*  They  wore  a  white 
bid>tt  with  a  red  erosa,  were  given  the  i^iland  of 
Lemnoi  as  their  ^eat,  and  did  not  survive  the  cap- 
ture of  the  island  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  of  their 
foundation.  (3)  More  important  are  the  Bethlehem 
Brothers  {Ftatres  BethtevnidE ;  Spanish,  Ordeti  de 
BetemUo*)  of  Guatemahn  (Central  Amcrtca)^  founded 


there  about  1650  by  Pierre  de  Bethencourt  and  aft<!r 
his  death  (1667)  under  the  Icfidenahip  of  the  brothers 
Rodrigo  and  Antonio  de  la  Cniz.  Originally  en- 
trusted only  Vtith  the  care  of  the  hoiipital  of  Mary 
of  Bethlehem  in  GuaieTuala,  the  order  was  con- 
firmed by  Innocent  XI  in  16S7  and  given  a  con- 
etitution  and  tlresa  Uke  that  of  the  Capuchins » 
Clement  XI  in  1707  granted  thera  the  privileges  of 
the  mendicant  ordc  r  .  A  society  of  Sisters  of  Bet  hie- 
hem  was  founded  in  Guatemala  by  Anna  IVlaria 
del  Gal  do  in  1G6S,  and  both  the  male  and  femala 
branches  spread  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  elsewhere. 
A  (jecularizati  on -decree  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  in 
1S20  suppreased  both  branchea. 

O.  ZoCKl-EIlt. 
BtELTOOttAPHT:  llt^irobuchGr,  Orden  und  Kortjrrgationpn^  i, 
4&7-49S;  G,  Voij^t,  Enea  -^tjrw  .  ,  .  nU  Papat  PiuM.  ii, 
Q52.  Ticrlin,  1803^  Karl  vom  heiligen  Aluys,  Di^  katho- 
litcke  Kirche  %n  ihrer  {je^ntatirti^en  Aiisbreitunif,  pp.  £1Q- 
Sllt  JrlogenHburf;,  18&5i  Heiyot^ Ordres mtiumtiijUiM,  ijj.  347- 
357t  viji,  3(i5  *q(i.;  KL,  ii,  540-644  (ooataina  liat  of  Jitec- 
aluTD  ia  @p&aidh). 

BETHPHANY :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
festival  more  commonly  known  as  the  Epiphany. 
It  is  a  barbarous  invention  of  the  schoolmen,  from 
the  Hebrew  biihj  "  house/"  and  the  Greek  -^haneia, 
"  manifestation,"  w*hich  forms  the  latter  part  of 
the  word  Epiphany;  and  was  intended  to  empha- 
size the  miracle  (in  the  house)  at  Cana  in  Galilee, 
wtuch  is  the  third  event  eonunemorated  by  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany  {q,v.), 

BETHSAIDA.     See  GAULAVi-ns. 

EETHUNE,  be-than',  GEORGE  WASHIWGTOrr: 

Reformed  (Dutch)  clergyman;  b.  in  Green wicli, 
now  a  part  of  New  York  City,  Mar.  18,  1S05;  d,  at 
Florence,  Italy,  Apr.  27 »  1S62.  He  was  graduated 
at  Dickinson  (^allege,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1823;  studted 
at  Princeton  Seminary  1S23-25;  een'-ed  for  a  year 
as  missionary  among  the  negroes  and  sailors  at 
Savannah,  Ga.;  was  ordained  Nov,,  1S27,  and  was 
pastor  of  Reformed  (Dutch)  churehc^s  at  Rliinebeck 
(1827-30)  and  Utica  CLS30-34),  N,  Y.,  Philadelphia 
(Finit  Church,  1834^7;  Third  Church,  lS37-*9), 
and  Brooklyn  (1851-59)j  wofl  associate  miniater 
at  the  Twenty-first  Street  Church,  New  York, 
l&59-t)l.  He  was  famed  as  a  preacher  and  orator, 
aa  a  poet»  and  as  a  wit.  Of  hii  numerous  publica^ 
tions,  perhaps  that  of  most  permanent  value  wiis 
hia  edition  of  Walton's  Complete  Angler  (New 
York,  1847;   new  ed„  2  vols,,  1880), 

BmiiiacRArTiT;  A.  R.  Van  Nest,  Memoirt  ol  Rev.  George  W^ 
Bethune,  2  voK.  New  York,  1SS0. 

BETHUWE-BAKER,  JAMES  FRAKKLIN:  Chtirch 
of  England;  b.  at  Birmingham  Aug.  23,  1801 .  He 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Cam  bridge  (B.A,, 
18S4),  and  was  head  master'a  assistant  at  King 
Edward ^s  Scliooli  Birmingham,  and  assistant  curate 
of  St.  George's,  Edgbaston,  from  1S88  to  1890.  In 
tlie  following  year  he  was  elected  fellow  and  dean 
of  Pembroke  College^  and  since  1905  has  also  been 
examining  chaplain  to  the  biahop  of  Rochester* 
He  iias  been  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Theohgkal 
Studies  since  1903^  and  has  written  The  Inftuencs 
of  Chriatiamty  <m  War  (CambridKe,  1S8R);  The 
SlenmcsB  of  Christ's  Teaching  (ISSfi);  The  Meaning 
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of  Homoous-ios  in  the  ConstantijuipfdUon  Creed  (1901 ); 
An  Iniroduclioji  to  the  Early  Hi&ton^  of  ChrisHctn 
Doctrine  (I^ndon,  1903);  and  ChrMan  Doctrines 
and  their  Ethical  Significanee  (1905). 

BETETUS,     b^t'ki-tJa      (BETKE),      JOACHIM: 

Lutheran  preacher  and  forerunner  of  the  Fietistic 
movement;  b*  at  Berlin  Oct.  8,  1601;  d.  at  Linum, 
near  FehrbcUin  (33  m.  ti,w,  of  Berlm),  Dec.  12, 
1663.  After  finiehing  his  course  at  Witlenbergi 
he  became  associate  rector  at  Ruppin,  then  was  for 
more  than  thirty  yeara  pastor  at  Linum.  He  wrote 
several  theological  and  devotional  works,  by  the 
reading  of  which  Spener  said  he  had  profited. 
They  contain  edifying  exhortations  against  for- 
getting the  need  of  aanctification  in  addition  to 
juitification,  but  are  marred  by  intemperate  fanati- 
cism; Betkius  holds  the  clergy  responsible  for  all 
the  anti-Chrifftian  phenomena  of  his  time,  and  for 
the  divine  judgments  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 

(F,  W.  DiBEUtJaO 

BETRAYAL  OF  PHJLTE.  See  Afqcrtpea, 
New  Testament^  B,  I,  7. 

BEURLD?,  bei"er'lin,  JAKOB;  German  Lu- 
theran theologian;  b.  at  Domstetten  (35  m.  b.w.  of 
Stuttgart)  1520;  d.  at  Paria  Oct.  28,  1561.  In 
Nov.,  1533,  he  entered  the  university  of  T^bingeo. 
When  the  Reformation  was  introduced  in  1534, 
he  remained  faithful  to  Catholicism,  but  dili- 
gently studied  philosophy  and  the  writings  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  so  that  his  transition  to  the  new 
doctrine  took  place  quietly.  In  1541  he  waa  made 
governor  of  the  Martinianum,  and  at  the  same  time 
leeturcd  on  philosophy.  In  1549  he  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  Derendingen  near  Tubingen,  and  in 
1551  he  was  called  as  profeeaor  to  Tiibingen.  On 
June  2,  1557,  he  examined  and  signed,  together 
with  other  theologians ^  the  Confessio  Wirtember- 
gicat  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  in  the  month  of  August,  together  with 
Brenz's  friend  Jobann  Isenmann  (q.vO»  he  went  to 
LangensaUa  and  aftenv'ard  to  Saxony  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  theologians  and  coun- 
cilors of  the  elector  Maurice  concerning  the  Wttrt^ 
t  em  berg  Ckinfession  as  compared  with  the  Saxon, 
which  had  also  been  prepared  for  the  Council  of 
Trent.  In  Nov.^  1551,  in  company  with  Luther's 
fonner  steward,  Jodocus  Neuhd^er,  pastor  at  Ent- 
ringen,  he  was  sent  as  theological  adviser  of  the 
Wtlrttemberg  delegates  to  Trei>t,  where  they  took 
notes  of  the  disputations.  On  Jan.  13,  1562, 
both  returned  home,  but  on  Mar.  7^  Beurlln, 
Brenz,  Hcerbmnd,  and  Vann  itis  again  started  for 
Trent  to  oppose  the  erroneous  decisions  of  the 
council,  and  to  defend  the  Confessio  WirUmb^rgica 
before  it;  but  the  council  would  not  hear  them  in  a 
public  session,  and  they  returoed  home.  Beurlin 
now  devoted  all  his  time  to  his  academic  duties. 
He  lectured  on  Melanchthon*a  Loci,  the  Gospel  and 
Fin?t  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  Hebrews,  and  drilled  the  young  theologians 
in  admirably  conducted  disputations.  In  May, 
1554,  the  duke  sent  him  to  Prussia  to  pacify  those 
who  had  been  stirred  up  by  Osiander'a  teaching. 
He  was  unsuccessful,  however^  and,  disgusted  with 
the  behavior  of  thti  factions,  he  declined  the  bishop^ 


ric  offered  to  him  by  Duke  Albert,  and  returned 
home.  In  the  interest  of  hb  academic  office  he 
now  retired  in  favor  of  Jakob  Andreii,  who  wua  a 
more  wilUng  interpreter  of  the  theologj"-  and  ec- 
desiasticai  pohcy  of  Brenz  (q.v.).  In  Oct., 
1557,  Beurlin  and  his  father-in-law,  Matthanis 
Alber,  went  to  the  religious  conference  at  Worms 
in  place  of  the  Thuringian  theologians.  At  the 
Stuttgart  synod  Beurlin  also  remained  in  the 
background,  but  he  assisted  Brenz  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Confe^o  Wirtembergica  against  Peter 
a  Soto,  and  his  attack  upon  the  central  point 
of  the  Roman  system  is  still  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. Vice-chancellor  of  the  umveraity  after 
1557,  Beurlin  w^as  the  leader  of  the  Swabians 
at  the  Erfurt  Conference,  Apr.,  1561,  and  was 
still  more  prominent  on  his  last  journey  made 
in  the  service  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  King 
Antony  of  Navarre  sought  both  at  Stuttgart  ^nd 
Heidelberg  for  a  theologian  to  advise  him  in 
the  oontroveray  which  arose  in  Sept.,  1557.  at  the 
religious  conference  in  Poisay  betTveen  the  cardinal 
of  Guise  and  Beza  coneeming  the  relation  of  the 
French  Protestants  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
Duke  Christopher  sent  three  theologians,  Jakob 
Beurlin,  Jakob  Andreii,  and  Balthazar  Bidembach. 
Before  leaving,  Beurlin  was  made  cimncellor  of 
the  university  and  provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
(Sept.  29).  The  theologians  left  Oct.  3,  and  arrived 
at  Paris  Oct.  19.  McaJiwhile  the  conference  at 
Poissy  had  been  broken  off,  and  the  theologians 
had  to  wait  tiH  the  king  called  them.  On  Oct.  24 
Beurlin  fell  ill  with  the  plague  and  died  in  Paris. 

G,  BoasERT. 

BiBUo<]iiAi>aT:  ThBiourcenare:  T.  ScbnHpffitis,  J.  fieurrinuji 
redivimiM  et  immorlaiii^  T^lbimeeb.  1Q13;  J.  V,  Andrva, 
Fama  Andrearwi,  Strssburg,  15.1:0.  Conuult  Q,  C.  F^ 
FiAChliiL,  Memoris  tht^iai}orum  VtUebef^mmum  rerweifala, 
i,  Sa-S7.  Ulfii,  1710;  C.  t .  ;*»ttjer,  (JeMchicht*  von  (F to- torn- 
b«rg  vr^r  der  R«ffierunQ  dtr  Hcrntge,  Ulm.  1771;  H.  F. 
Eisenbach.  Beschn^Aing  und  GtKhicJiUi  der  Stadi  undVni- 
vtrnmt  TiibiTfffen,  pp.  10^112.  TiihinEcn^  1S22;  H,  L.  J. 
Ueppc,  Gr^chichte  deM  deutschen  FtctettantinmuM.  vol.  i, 
ilarbxirgt  1852-60;  C.  von  Wei  sicker,  I^rer  und  Vntar- 
rkht  an  der  nranj^f  £iflcMA«tflo0i«c^ii  FakvtlM  .  ,  .  Tu^ 
binff^n^  TubiiageTi.  1877;  C.  A.  HMe,  lltrtiHt  Aibr^M  wm 
PTtu«»tn  und  ieirt  liofpr^ifftr.  Leijj^lFp  lS7fl;  G.  Bofaetl, 
J^ie  ReiMt  der  wUrttembcrfftAchpn  The&iogrn  ruich  F^irit 
ISSl,  in  WurtitmbetoiKhtt  Viertdjah'thtfU!.  1899,  pp. 
3S7-412. 

BEVAlf,  bev'on,  AJfTHONY  ASHLEY;  Church 
of  England  layman-  b.  at  Trent  Park,  Bamet  (U 
tn,  n.n.w.  of  London),  Herts,  May  19,  1859.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  GymnaBo  litt^raire,  Lausanne 
C1877-79)  and  the  University  of  Strasburg  (1881- 
IS83),  and  in  1884  became  a  member  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in 
1890.  Since  1893  he  has  been  Lord  Almoner's 
reader  in  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
In  addition  to  minor  studies,  he  has  written  A 
Short  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  (Cambridge, 
1892)  and  the  Hymn  of  the  Soul  Coniainsd  in  tht 
Syriac  Ads  of  St.  Thomas^  Reediied  with  an  English 
Translation  j  in  Camhridge  TexiM  and  Studies^ 
V  (1897). 

BEVAN,  LLEWELYH  DAVID;  Congregation' 
alist;  b.  at  Llanelly  (15  ui.  ts,e.  of  Caniiarthen)i 
Carmarthenahire,    Wales,     Sept.    11,     1842.      He 
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studied  at  New  College,  London  (B.A.,  University 
of  London,  1861;  LL.B.,  1866),  and  after  being 
assistant  minister  to  Thomas  Binney  (q.v.)  at  the 
King's  Weigh-House  Chapel,  London  (1865-69), 
held  pastorates  at  Tottenham-Court  Road  Chapel, 
L.ondon  (1869-76),  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  City  (1876-82),  and  Highbury  Quad- 
rant Church,  London  (1882-86).  Since  1886  he 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Collins  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Melbourne,  Victoria.  While  in 
England,  he  was  associated  with  F.  D.  Maurice 
(q.v.)  in  the  Workingmen's  (Allege,  London,  and 
was  for  several  years  a  professor  in  New  dJollege. 

BEVERID6E,  WILLIAM:  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph; 
b.  at  Barrow  (8  m.  n.  of  Leicester),  and  baptized 
there  Feb.  21,  1637;  d.  in  London  Mar.  6,  1708. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge;  was  rector  of 
Ealing,  a  west  suburb  of  London,  1661-72;  of 
St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  London,  1672-1704,  when  he 
became  bishop.  In  his  day  he  was  styled  **  the 
great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive  piety " 
because  in  his  much  admired  sermons  and  other 
writings  he  dwelt  so  affectionately  upon  the  Church 
of  the  early  centuries.  His  collected  works  (in- 
complete) are  in  the  Library  of  Anglo^atholie 
Tlieology  in  12  vols.  (Oxford,  1842-48)  and  embrace 
six  volumes  of  sermons;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  Consonant  to  Scripture^  ReasoUf  and  the 
Fathers:  A  Complete  System  of  Divinity  (2  vols.); 
Codex  canonum  ecclesice  primitives  vindicates  ac 
illustratus,  with  the  appendices,  I.  Prolegomena 
in  IwodtKdv,  sive  pandectas  canonum  ;  and  II.  Prcs- 
fatio  ad  annotationes  in  canones  apostolicos 
(2  vols.);  and  the  still  read  Private  Thoughts  on 
Religionf  and  Church  Catechism  Explained.  His 
InstitiUionum  chronologicarum  libri  duo^  una  cum 
totidem  arithmetices  chronologiccB  libellis  (London, 
16G9)  was  once  an  admired  treatise  on  chronology. 

Diblioorapht:  T.  H.  Home,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Wri- 
Hnca  of  W.  Beveridge,  London,  1824,  also  prefixed  to  his 
works  in  the  Libraru  of  Angh^Catholic  Theology,  ut  sup.; 
DNB,  iv.  447-448. 

BEYER,  boi'er,  HARTMANN:  Reformation 
preacher  of  Frankfort,  where  he  was  bom  Sept.  30, 
1516,  and  died  Aug.  11,  1577.  In  1534  he  went  to 
Wittenberg  as  student  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  received  the  master's  degree  there  in  1539  and 
became  private  teacher  of  mathematics.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  city  as  preacher  in  1546. 
The  Reformation,  introduced  in  Frankfort  in  1522 
by  Ilartmann  Ibach,  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
earlier  years  by  compulsion  and  rash  zeal  on  the 
part  of  its  adherents,  and  in  later  time  was  marked 
by  doctrinal  controversies  between  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  tendencies.  Beyer  came  with  the 
determination  to  win  the  victory  for  Lutheranism, 
and  to  his  activity  was  it  due  that  by  1554  a  com- 
pact Lutheran  congregation  stood  opposed  to  all 
insinuations  of  Calvinism,  while  the  earlier  demo- 
cratic and  radical  tendencies  had  been  suppressed. 
In  the  year  named,  three  congregations  of  Protes- 
tants from  the  Netherlands,  who  had  first  taken 
refuge  in  England  but  fled  that  country  after  the 
accession  of  Mary,  came  to  Frankfort  under  the 
icad  of  Vclcrandus  Polanus  and  Johannes  a  Lasco 


(qq.v.),  bringing  with  them  a  Reformed  creed  and 
Reformed  practises.  Beyer  was  the  soul  of  an 
opposition  which  induced  the  city  council  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  church  they  had  used  for  worship 
in  1561.  In  1596  even  the  right  of  holding  services 
privately  was  forbidden. 

The  success  of  the  emperor  in  the  Schmalkald  war 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  Augsburg  Interim 
(May,  1548)  brought  the  Frankfort  Reformers  face 
to  face  with  dangers  which  for  the  time  quieted 
doctrinal  disputes.  The  council  accepted  the 
interim  cautiously,  but  its  attempts  to  forbid 
preaching  against  the  new  law  and  against  Roman 
teachings  and  practises,  to  reestablish  church 
festivals,  to  prohibit  the  eating  of  meat  on  fast- 
days,  and  like  measures  met  with  determined  and 
courageous  resistance  from  Beyer  and  his  col- 
leagues. The  former  repeatedly  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  church  ordinances  could  be  established 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  congregation.  The 
struggle  went  on  till  1577,  but  the  preachers 
gained  the  victory. 

Beyer  issued  two  pseudonymous  writings  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  1551  and  while  in  Witten- 
berg prepared  a  treatise  on  mathematics.  His 
sermons  are  preserved  in  forty-nine  volimies  in 
manuscript  in  Frankfort.  They  are  marked  by  a 
beauty  and  force  of  language  which  make  them 
powerful  even  to-day.  (G.  E.  STEirzt.) 

Bibuoohafht:  O.    E.    Steits,    Der   hUherieche    PrOdikantt 
Hartmann  Beyer,  Frankfort,  1852. 

BEYSCHLA6,  boi'shldH,  WILLIBALD:  Gei^ 
man  Protestant;  b.  at  Frankfort  Sept.  5,  1823; 
d.  at  Halle  Nov.  26,  1900.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Berlin  1840-^;  became  vicar  at  CJoblenz  1849; 
assistant  pastor  and  religious  teacher  at  Treves 
1850;  court  preacher  at  Carlsruhe  1856;  ordinary 
professor  of  theology  at  Halle  1860;  and  after  1876 
editor  of  the  Deutsche  Evangelische  Bldtter^  an  organ 
of  the  so-called  MiUelpartei,  whose  leader  he  was 
till  the  end  of  his  life.  To  oppose  the  ultramontane 
aggressions  in  Germany,  he  founded  in  1886  the 
Evangdischer  Bund  (see  Bund,  Evangelischer). 
Of  his  very  numerous  writings,  besides  sermons, 
the  following  are  worthy  of  mention:  Die  Chris" 
tologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Berlin,  1866);  Die  pau- 
linische  Theodicee  Rdm,  ix-xi  (Berlin,  1868,  2d 
ed.,  1895);  Die  christliche  Gemeindeverfassung  im 
Zeitalierdes  Neuen  Testaments  (Haarlem,  1874); 
Zur  Johanneischen  Frage  (Gotha,  1876);  the  biog- 
raphies of  his  brother,  F.  W.  T.  Beyschlag  (Aus 
dem  Leben  eines  FriihvoUendeten,  2  parts,  Berlin, 
1858-59,  6th  ed.,  1889),  of  Carl  Ulhnann  (Gotha, 
1867),  of  Carl  Immanuel  Nitzsch  (Halle,  1872, 
2d  ed.,  1882),  and  of  Albrecht  Wolters  (1880); 
Zur  deutschchristlichen  Bildung  (1880,  2d  ed.,  1899); 
Das  Leben  Jesu  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1885-86,  4th  ed., 
1902);  Der  Friedensschluss  zwischen  Deutschland 
und  Ram  (Halle,  1887);  Reden  in  der  Erfurter  For- 
Conferem  des  evangelischen  Bundes  (1888);  GodO' 
fredf  ein  Mdrchen  furs  deutsche  Haus  (1888); 
Luther^s  Hausstand  in  seiner  reformatorischen 
Bedeutung  (Barmen,  1888);  Die  Reformation  in 
Italien  (1888);  Die  romisch-katholischen  AnsprHche 
an  die  preussische  Volksschule  (1889);  Zur  Verst&n- 
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digung  iiber  den  christlichen  Vorsehungsglavbcn 
(Halle,  1889);  Erkenntnisspfade  zu  Christo  (1889); 
Die  evangelische  Kirche  als  Bundesgenossin  wider 
die  Socialdemokraiie  (Berlin,  1890);  N eutestament- 
liche  Theologie  (2  vols.,  U  1)1 -02,  2d  cd.,  1896; 
Eng.  transl.,  New  Testament  Theology ^  2  vcls.,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1895,  2d  ed.,  1896);  Christenlehre  (Halle, 
3d  ed.,  1903). 

Bibliooraphy:  Consult  his  autobiography,  Au»  meinem 
Leben,  2  vols.,  Ilalle.  1896-98;  K.  H.  Pahncke,  WiUibald 
Beytchlag,  ein  Gedenkblatt,  Tabingen,  1905. 

BEZA,   bi'za,    THEODORE. 

Early  Life  (5  1). 

Teacher  at  Lausanne  (S  2). 

Journeys  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  (5  3). 

Settles  in  Geneva  (S  4). 

Events  of  1560-63  (§  5). 

Calvin's  Successor  (5  6). 

Course  of  Events  after  1564  (5  7). 

The  Colloquy  of  Mflmpelgart  (§  8). 

Last  Days  ($  9). 

Humanistic  and  Historical  Writings  (§  10). 

Theological  Works  (§11). 

Beza's  Greek  New  Testament  (§  12). 

Theodore  Beza  (Theodore  de  Bdzc  or  de  Besze), 
Genevan  Reformer,  was  bom  at  V6zelay  (8  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Avallon),  in  Burgundy,  June  24,  1519;  d.  at  Ge- 
neva Oct.  13,  1605.  His  father,  Pierre  de  B^ze,  royal 
governor  of  V6zelay,  descended  from  a  Burgundian 
family  of  distinction;  his  mother,  Marie  Bourdelot, 
was  known  for  her  generosity.  Theodore's  father 
had  two  brothers;  one,  Nicholas,  was  member  of 
Parliament  at  Paris;  the  other,  Claude,  was  abbot 
of  the  Cistercian  monastery  Froimont  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Beauvais.    Nicholas,  who  was 

I.  Early  unmarried,  on  a  visit  to  V^zelay  was 
Life.  so  pleased  with  Theodore  that,  with 
the  permission  of  the  parents,  he  took 
him  to  Paris  to  educate  him  there.  From  Paris 
Theodore  was  sent  to  Orleans  (Dec,  1528)  to  enjoy 
the  instruction  of  the  famous  German  teacher 
Melchior  Wolmar.  He  was  received  into  Wolmar's 
house,  and  the  day  on  which  this  took  place 
was  afterward  celebrated  as  a  second  birthday. 
Young  Beza  soon  followed  his  teacher  to  Bourges, 
whither  the  latter  was  called  by  the  duchess  Mar- 
garet of  Angoultoe,  sister  of  Francis  I.  Bourges 
was  one  of  the  places  in  France  in  which  the  heart 
of  the  Reformation  beat  the  strongest.  When,  in 
1534,  Francis  I  issued  his  edict  against  ecclesias- 
tical innovations,  Wolmar  returned  to  Germany, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  his  father, 
Beza  went  back  to  Orleans  to  study  law,  and  spent 
four  years  there  (1535-39).  This  pursuit  had  Httle 
attraction  for  him;  he  enjoyed  more  the  reading  of 
the  ancient  classics,  especially  Ovid,  Catullus,  and 
Tibullus.  He  received  the  degree  of  licentiate  in 
law  Aug.  11,  1539,  and,  as  his  father  desired,  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  began  practise.  His  relatives 
had  obtained  for  him  two  benefices,  the  proceeds 
of  which  amounted  to  700  golden  crowns  a  year;  and 
his  uncle  had  promised  to  make  him  his  successor. 

Beza  spent  two  happy  years  at  Paris  and  soon 
gained  a  prominent  position  in  literary  circles.  To 
escape  the  many  temptations  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  with  the  knowledge  of  two  friends,  he 
became  engaged  in  the  year  1544  to  a  young  girl 
of  humble  descent,  Claudine  Denosse,  promising  to 


make  this  engagement  public  as  soon  as  his  circum- 
stances would  allow  it.  He  published  a  collection 
of  Latin  poems,  Juvenilia^  which  made  him  famous, 
and  he  was  everywhere  considered  one  of  the  best 
Latin  poets  of  his  time.  But  he  fell  ill  and  his 
distress  of  body  revealed  to  him  his  spiritual  needs. 
Gradually  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation  in 
Christ,  which  he  apprehended  with  a  joyous  faith. 
He  then  resolved  to  sever  his  connections  of  the 
time,  and  went  to  Geneva,  the  French  city  of 
refuge  for  the  Evangelicals,  where  he  arrived  with 
Claudine  Oct.  23,  1548. 

He  was  heartily  received  by  Calvin,  who  had 
met  him  already  in  Wolmar's  house,  and  was  at 
once  publicly  and  solemnly  married  in  the  church. 
Beza  was  at  a  loss  for  immediate  occupation,  so 
he  went  to  Tubingen  to  see  his  former  teacher 
Wolmar.  On  his  way  home  he  visited  Viret 
at   Lausanne,  who  at    once   detained 

2.  Teacher  him  and  brought  about  his  appoint- 
at  Lausanne,  ment   as    professor  of  Greek  at  the 

academy  there  (Nov.,  1549).  In  spite 
of  llic  arduous  work  which  fell  to  his  lot,  Beza 
found  tune  to  write  a  Biblical  drama,  Abraham 
Sacrifiant  (published  at  Geneva,  1550;  Eng. 
transl.  by  Arthur  Golding,  London,  1577,  ed., 
with  introduction,  notes,  and  the  French  text  of 
the  original,  M.  W.  Wallace,  Toronto,  1906),  in 
which  he  contrasted  Catholicism  with  Protes- 
tantism, and  the  work  was  well  received.  In  June, 
1551,  he  added  a  few  psalms  to  the  French  version 
of  the  Psalms  begun  by  Marot,  which  was  also  very 
successful.  About  the  same  time  he  published  his 
PassavantiTiSf  a  satire  directed  against  Pierre  Lizet  of 
ill  repute,  formerly  president  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  principal  originator  of  the  "  fiery  cham- 
ber "  (chambre  ardente),  who,  being  at  the  time 
(1551)  abbot  of  St.  Victor  near  Paris,  was  eager 
to  acquire  the  fame  of  a  subduer  of  heresy  by  pub- 
lishing a  number  of  polemical  writings.  Of  a  more 
serious  character  were  two  controversies  in  which 
Beza  was  involved  at  this  time.  The  first  con- 
cerned the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  the  con- 
troversy of  Calvin  with  Bolsec  (see  Calvin,  John; 
BoLSEc,  J£r6me  Hermes).  The  second  referred 
to  the  burning  of  Michael  Servetus  (q.v.)  at 
Geneva  Oct.  27,  1553.  In  defense  of  Calvin  and 
the  Genevan  magistrates,  Beza  published  in  1554 
the  work  De  hcoreticis  a  civili  magistratu  puniendis 
(translated  into  French  in  1560). 

In  1557  Beza  took  a  special  interest  in  the  Wal- 
densians  of  Piedmont,  who  were  harassed  by  the 
French  government,  and  in  their  behalf  went  with 
Farel  to  Bern,  Zurich,  Basel,  Schaffhausen,  thence  to 
Strasburg,  Miimpelgart,  Baden,  and  G6ppingen.  In 
Baden  and  Gfippingen,  Beza  and  Farel  had  to  declare 
themselves     concerning     their      own 

3.  Journeys  and  the  Waldensians'  views  on  the 
in  behalf  of  sacrament,  and  on  May  14,  1557,  they 
the  Protes-  presented    a    written    declaration    in 

tants.  which  they  clearly  stated  their  posi- 
tion. This  declaration  was  well  received 
by  the  Lutheran  theologians,  but  was  strongly 
disapproved  in  Bern  and  Zurich.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1557  Beza  undertook  a  second  journey 
with  Farel  to  Worms  by  way  of  Strasburg  to  bring 
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about  an  intercession  of  the  Evangelical  princes 
of  the  empire  in  favor  of  the  persecuted  brethren 
at  Paris.  With  Melanchthon  and  other  theologians 
then  assembled  at  Worms,  Beza  considered  a  union 
of  all  Protestant  Christians,  but  this  proposal  was 
decidedly  negatived  by  Zurich  and  Bom.  False 
reports  having  reached  the  German  princes  that 
the  hostilities  against  the  Huguenots  in  France  had 
ceased,  no  embassy  was  sent  to  the  court  of  France, 
and  Beza  undertook  another  journey  in  the  interest 
of  the  Huguenots,  going  with  Farel,  Johannes  Bud- 
d£cu8,  and  Gaspard  Carmel  to  Strasburg  and  Frank- 
fort, where  the  sending  of  an  embassy  to  Paris  was 
resolved  upon. 

Upon  his  return  to  Lausanne,  Beza  was  greatly 
disturbed.  In  union  with  many  ministers  and 
professors  in  city  and  country,  Viret  at  last  thought 
of  establishing  a  consistory  and  of  introducing  a 
church  discipline  which  should  inflict  excommu- 
nication especially  at  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
munion. But  the  Bernese  would  have  no  Cal- 
vinistic  church  government.  This  caused  many 
difficulties,  and  Beza  thought  it  best 

4.  Settles  in  (1558)    to    settle    at   Geneva.     Here 
Geneva,      he   occupied    at    first    the    chair    of 

Greek  in  the  newly  established  acad- 
emy, and  after  Calvin's  death  also  that  of  theology; 
besides  this  he  was  obliged  to  preach.  He  com- 
pleted the  revision  of  Olivetan's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  begun  some  years  before.  In  1559 
he  undertook  another  journey  in  the  interest  of 
the  Huguenots,  this  time  to  Heidelberg;  about  the 
same  time  he  had  to  defend  Calvin  against  Joachim 
Westphal  in  Hamburg  and  Tileman  Hcsshusen 
(qq.v.).  More  important  than  this  polemical  activ- 
ity was  Beza's  statement  of  his  own  confession.  It 
was  originally  prepared  for  his  father  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  course  and  published  in  revised  form 
to  promote  Evangelical  knowledge  among  Beza's 
countrymen.  It  was  printed  in  Latin  in  1560  with 
a  dedication  to  Wolmar.  An  English  translation 
was  published  at  London  1563,  1572,  and  1585. 
Translations  into  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian 
were  also  issued. 

In  the  mean  time  things  took  such  shape  in 
France  that  the  happiest  future  for  Protestantism 
seemed  possible.  King  Antony  of  Navarre,  yield- 
ing to  the  urgent  requests  of  Evangelical  noblemen, 
declared  his  willingness  to  listen  to  a  prominent 
teacher  of  the  Church.  Beza,  a  French  nobleman 
and  head  of  the  academy  in  the  metropolis  of  French 
Protestantism,  was  invited  to  Castle  N^rac,  but  he 
oould  not  plant  the  seed  of  Evangelical  faith  in  the 
heart  of  the  king.  In  the  year  following  (1561) 
Beza  represented  the  Evangelicals  at  the  Colloquy 
of  Poissy  (q.v.),  and  in  an  eloquent  manner  defended 

the  principles  of  the  Evangelical  faith. 

5.  Events  of  The    colloquy    was    without    result, 
1560-63.     but  Beza  as  the  head  and  advocate  of 

all  Reformed  congregations  of  France 
was  revered  and  hated  at  the  same  time.  The 
queen  insisted  upon  another  colloquy,  which  was 
opened  at  St.  Germain  Jan.  28,  1562,  eleven  days 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  famous  January  edict 
which  granted  important  privileges  to  those  of  the 
Reformed  faith.    But  the  colloquy  was  broken  off 


when  it  became  evident  that  the  Catholic  party 
was  preparing  (after  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  Mar.  1) 
to  overthrow  Protestantism.  Beza  hastily  issued  a 
circular  letter  (Mar.  25)  to  all  Reformed  congrega- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  with  Cond6  and  his  troops 
went  to  Orleans.  It  was  necessary  to  proceed 
quickly  and  energetically.  But  there  were  neither 
soldiers  nor  money.  At  the  request  of  Cond6,  Beza 
visited  all  Huguenot  cities  to  obtain  both.  He  also 
wrote  a  manifesto  in  which  he  showed  the  justice  of 
the  Reformed  cause.  As  one  of  the  messengers  to 
collect  soldiers  and  money  among  his  coreligionists, 
Beza  was  appointed  to  visit  England,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  He  went  to  Strasburg  and  Basel, 
but  met  with  failure.  He  then  returned  to  Geneva, 
which  he  reached  Sept.  4.  He  had  hardly  been 
there  fourteen  days  when  he  was  called  once  more 
to  Orleans  by  D'Andelot.  The  campaign  was  be- 
coming more  successful;  but  the  publication  of  the 
unfortunate  edict  of  pacification  which  Condd 
accepted  (Mar.  12, 1563)  filled  Beza  and  all  Protes- 
tant France  with  horror. 

For  twenty-two  months  Beza  had  been  absent 
from  Geneva,  and  the  interests  of  school  and  Church 
there  and  especially  the  condition  of  Calvin  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  return.  For  there  was  no 
one  to  take  the  place  of  Calvin,  who  was  sick  and 
unable  longer  to  bear  the  burden  resting  on  him. 
Calvin  and  Beza  arranged  to  perform  their  duties 
jointly  in  alternate  weeks,  but  the  death  of  Calvin 

occurred  soon  afterward  (May  27, 
6.  Calvin's  1564).  As  a  matter  of  course  Beza  was 
Successor,    his  successor.     Until  1580  Beza  was 

not  only  modCrateur  de  la  compagnie 
des  pasteurs,  but  also  the  real  soul  of  the  great 
institution  of  learning  at  Geneva  which  Calvin  had 
founded  in  1559,  consisting  of  a  gymnasium  and 
an  academy.  As  long  as  he  lived,  Beza  was  inter- 
ested in  higher  education.  The  Protestant  youth 
for  nearly  forty  years  thronged  his  lecture-room  to 
hear  his  theological  lectures,  in  which  he  expounded 
the  purest  Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  As  a  counselor 
he  was  listened  to  by  both  magistrates  and  pastors. 
Geneva  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  founding  of  a 
law  school  in  which  FranQois  Hotman,  Jules  Pacius, 
and  Denys  Godefroy,  the  most  eminent  jurists  of 
the  century,  lectured  in  turn  (cf .  Charles  Borgeaud, 
UAccMfnie  de  Calvin,  Geneva,  1900). 

As  Calvin's  successor,  Beza  was  very  successful, 
not  only  in  carrying  on  his  work  but  also  in  giving 
peace  to  the  Church  at  Geneva.  The  magistrates 
had  fully  appropriated  the  ideas  of  Calvin,  and  the 
direction  of  spiritual  affairs,  the  organs  of  which 
were  the  "  ministers  of  the  word  "  and  "  the  con- 
sistory," was  founded  on  a  solid  basis.  No  doctrinal 
controversy  arose  after  1564.  The  discussions 
concerned  questions  of  a  practical,  social,  or  eccle- 
siastical nature,  such  as  the  supremacy  of  the 
magistrates  over  the  pastors,  freedom  in  preaching, 

and  the  obligation  of  the  pastors  to  sub- 

7.  Course  of  mit  to  the  majority  of   the  compagnie 

Events  after  des  pasteurs.    Beza  obtruded  his  will  in 

1564.        no  way  upon  his  associates,  and  took 

no  harsh  measures  against  injudicious 
or  hot-headed  colleagues,  though  sometimes  he  took 
their  cases  in  hand  and  acted  as  mediator;  and  yet  he 
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often  experienced  an  opposition  so  extreme  that 
he  threatened  to  resign.  Although  he  was  in- 
clined to  take  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  he 
knew  how  to  defend  the  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  the  spiritual  power  when  occasion  arose, 
without,  however,  conceding  to  it  such  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  as  did  Calvin.  His  ac- 
tivity was  great.  He  mediated  between  the  com- 
pagnie  and  the  magistracy;  the  latter  continually 
asked  his  advice  even  in  political  questions.  He 
corresponded  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed 
party  in  Europe.  After  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew (1572),  he  used  his  influence  to  give  to  the 
refugees  a  hospitable  reception  at  Geneva.  About 
this  time  he  wrote  his  De  jure  magiatratuumj  in 
which  he  emphatically  protested  against  tyranny 
in  religious  matters,  and  affirmed  that  it  is  legiti- 
mate for  a  people  to  oppose  an  unworthy  magis- 
tracy in  a  practical  manner  and  if  necessary  to  use 
weapons  and  depose  them.  To  sum  up:  Without  be- 
ing a  great  dogmatician  like  his  master,  nor  a  crear 
tive  genius  in  the  ecclesiastical  realm,  Beza  had  quali- 
ties which  made  him  famous  as  humanist,  exegete, 
orator,  and  leader  in  religious  and  political  affairs, 
and  qualified  him  to  be  the  guide  of  the  Calvinists 
in  all  Europe.  In  the  various  controversies  into 
which  he  was  drawn,  Beza  often  showed  an  excess 
of  irritation  and  intolerance,  from  which  Bernar- 
dino Ochino,  pastor  of  the  Italian  congregation  at. 
Zurich  (on  account  of  a  treatise  which  contained 
some  objectionable  points  on  polygamy),  and 
Sebastian  Castellio  at  Basel  (on  account  of  his 
Latin  and  French  translations  of  the  Bible)  had 
especially  to  suffer.  With  Reformed  France  Beza 
eontinucKl  to  maintain  the  closest  relations.  He 
was  the  moderator  of  the  general  synod  which 
met  in  April,  1571,  at  La  Rochelle  and  decided 
not  to  abolish  church  discipline  or  to  acknowledge 
the  civil  government  as  head  of  the  Church,  as  the 
Paris  minister  Jean  Morel  and  the  philosopher 
Pierre  Ramus  demanded;  it  also  decided  to  con- 
firm anew  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (by  the  expression:  "substance  of  the 
body  of  Christ ")  against  Zwinglianism,  which 
caused  a  very  unpleasant  discussion  between  Beza 
and  Ramus  and  Bullinger.  In  the  following  year 
(May,  1572)  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  na- 
tional synod  at  Nimes.  He  was  also  interested  in 
the  controversies  which  concerned  the  Augsburg 
Confession  in  Germany,  especially  after  1564,  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  sacra- 
ment, and  published  several  works  against  West- 
phal,  Hesshusen,  Selnecker,  Johann  Brenz,  and 
Jakob  Andre&.  This  made  him,  especially  after 
1571,  hated  by  all  those  who  adhered  to  Luther- 
anism  in  opposition  to  Melanchthon. 

The  last  polemical  conflict  of  importance  Beza 
encountered  from  the  exclusive  Lutherans  was  at 
the  Colloquy  of  MOmpelgart  (q.v.),  Mar.  14-27, 
1586,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Lutheran 
Count  Frederick  of  Wttrttemberg  at  the  wish  of  the 
French  noblemen  who  had  fled  to  MUmpelgart. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  intended  union  which 
was  the  purpose  of  the  colloquy  was  not  brought 
about;  nevertheless  it  called  forth  serious  develop- 
ments within  the  Reformed    Church.    When  the 


edition  of  the  acts  of  the  colloquy,  as  prepared 
by   J.   Andrea,  was  published,  Samuel  Huber,  of 

Burg  near  Bern,  who  belonged  to  the 

8.  The  Col-  Lutheranizing    faction   of   the   Swiss 

loquy  of    clergy,   took  so  great  offense  at  the 

Miimpel-    supralapsarian  dox^trine    of    predesti- 

gart        nation    propounded    at    Mttmpclgart 

by  Beza  and  Musculus  that  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  denounce  Musculus  to  the 
magistrates  of  Bern  as  an  innovator  in  doctrine. 
To  adjust  the  matter,  the  magistrates  arranged  a 
colloquy  between  Huber  and  Musculus  (Sept.  2, 
1587),  in  which  the  former  represented  the  uni- 
versalism,  the  latter  the  particularism,  of  grace. 
As  the  colloquy  was  resultless,  a  debate  was  ar- 
ranged at  Bern,  Apr.  15-18,  1588,  at  which  the 
defense  of  the  accepted  system  of  doctrine  was 
at  the  start  put  into  Beza's  hands.  The  three 
delegates  of  the  Helvetic  cantons  who  presided  at 
the  debate  declared  in  the  end  that  Beza  had 
substantiated  the  teaching  propounded  at  Miim- 
pelgart  as  the  orthodox  one,  and  Huber  was  dis- 
missed from  his  office. 

After  that  time  Beza's  activity  was  confined 
more  and  more  to  ^he  affairs  of  his  home.  His 
faithful  wife  Claudine  had  died  childless  in  1588, 
a  few  days  before  he  went  to  the  Bern  Disputation. 

Forty  years  they  had  lived  happily 
9.  Last      together.    He  contracted,  on  the  ad- 
Days,       vice  of  his  friends,  a  second  marriage 

with  Catharina  del  Piano,  a  Genoese 
widow,  in  order  to  have  a  helpmate  in  his  declining 
years.  Up  to  his  sixty-fifth  year  he  enjoyed  ex- 
cellent health,  but  after  that  a  gradual  sinking 
of  his  vitality  became  perceptible.  He  was  active 
in  teaching  till  Jan.,  1597.  The  saddest  experience 
in  his  old  days  was  the  conversion  of  King  Henry  IV 
to  Roman  Catholicism,  in  spite  of  his  most  earnest 
exhortations  (1593).  Strange  to  say,  in  1596  the 
report  was  spread  by  the  Jesuits  in  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Italy  that  Beza  and  the 
Church  of  Geneva  had  retiuiied  into  the  bosom  of 
Rome,  and  Beza  replied  in  a  satire  that  revealed 
the  possession  still  of  his  old  fire  of  thought  and 
vigor  of  expression.  He  was  not  buri^,  like 
Calvin,  in  the  general  cemetery,  Plain-Palais  (for 
the  Savoyards  had  threatened  to  abduct  his  body 
to  Rome),  but  at  the  direction  of  the  magistrates, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Pierre. 

In  Beza's  literary  activity  as  well  as  in  his  life, 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  period  of  the 
humanist  (which  ended  with  the  publication  of  his 
Juvenilia)  and  that  of  the  ecclesiastic.    But  later 

productions  like  the  humanistic,  biting, 
10.  Htmian-  satirical   Passavantiua  and  his  Com- 
istic  and     plainte  de  Messire  Pierre  Lizet  .  .  . 
Historical    prove  that  in  later  years  he  occasion- 
Writings,     ally  went  back  to  his  first  love.    In 

his  old  age  he  published  his  Cato 
censorius  (1591),  and  revised  his  Poemata,  from 
which  he  purged  juvenile  eccentricities.  Of  his 
historiographical  works,  aside  from  his  Ictmea  (1580). 
which  have  only  an  iconographical  value,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  famous  Histoire  eccUsiastique 
dea  iglises  rijomUes  au  Royaume  de  France  (1580), 
and  his  biography  of  Calvin,  with  which  must  be 
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named  hk  edition  of  Calvin's  Epistola  et  reaponaa 
;i575). 

But  all  these  humanistic  and  historical  studies 
%re  surpassed  by  his  theological  productions  (con- 
tained in  TractaHones  theologicce).     In  these  Beza 
appears  the  perfect  pupil  or  the  alter 

11.  Theo-  ego  of  Calvin.  His  view  of  life  is 
logical  deterministic  and  the  basis  of  his 
Works,      religious  thinking  is  the  predestinate 

recognition  of  the  necessity  of  all  tem- 
poral existence  as  an  effect  of  the  absolute, 
eternal,  and  immutable  will  of  God,  so  that  even 
the  fall  of  the  human  race  appears  to  him  essential 
to  the  divine  plan  of  the  world.  In  most  lucid 
manner  Beza  shows  in  tabular  form  the  connection 
of  the  religious  views  which  emanated  from  this 
fundamental  supralapsarian  mode  of  thought. 
This  he  added  to  his  highly  instructive  treatise 
Summa  totius  Christianismi. 

Of  no  less  importance  are  the  contributions  of 
Beza  to  Biblical  science.  In  1565  he  issued  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  accompanied 
in  parallel  columns  by  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  and  a 
translation  of  his  own  (already  published  as  early 
as  1556).  Annotations  were  added,  also  previ- 
ously published,  but  now  he  greatly  enriched   and 

enlarged  them.     In  the  preparation  of 

12.  Beza's  this  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  but  much 
Greek  New  more  in  the  preparation  of  the  second 
Testament,  edition  which  he  brought  out  in  1582, 

Beza  may  have  availed  himself  of  the 
help  of  two  very  valuable  manuscripts.  One  is 
known  as  the  Codex  Beza  or  Cantabrigcnsis,  and 
was  later  presented  by  Beza  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  the  second  is  the  Codex  ClaromontanuSf 
which  Beza  had  foimd  in  Clermont  (now  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris).  It  was  not,  however, 
to  these  sources  that  Beza  was  chiefly  indebted, 
but  rather  to  the  previous  edition  of  the  eminent 
Robert  Stephens  (1550),  itself  based  in  great  meas- 
ure upon  one  of  the  later  editions  of  Erasmus. 
Beza's  labors  in  this  direction  were  exceedingly 
helpful  to  those  who  came  after.  The  same  thing 
may  be  asserted  with  equal  truth  of  his  Latin 
version  and  of  the  copious  notes  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been 
published  over  a  hundred  times.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  author's  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  exercised  upon  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  too  preponderating  an  influence. 
However,  there  is  no  question  that  Beza  added 
much  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. EuokNE  Choist. 

BnuooaAFHT:  J.  W.  Baum.  T.  Beta  naeh  handsehriftlichen 
und  andtrengUiehMeiHgen  Quellen,  Leipaic.  1843-52  (mart- 
terly,  but  eztendB  only  to  1563);  his  life  by  Heppe  is  in 
ToL  vi  of  lAben  und  aiugeiDAhUe  Schriften  der  Vdter  der 
nformierten  Kirche,  Elberfeld,  1861  (complete  and  excel- 
lent, inferior  only  to  Baum);  A.  de  la  Faye.  De  vita  et 
cbiiu  T.  Beza,  Geneva,  1606  (by  a  favorite  pupil  of  Beza); 
J^riVme  Bolsec.  Hietoire  de  la  vie,  mcntra,  doctrine  et  df- 
hordemenU  de  T.  de  Bkee,  Paris.  1582.  republished  (jeneva, 
1835  (Roman  Catholic  a  scurrilous  and  malignant  libel); 
F.  C.  Sohloflser.  Lthen  dee  Theodor  Beza  wtd  dee  Peter 
Mvtyr  Vermioli,  Heidelberg,  1809:  E.  and  E.  Haag.  La 
France  proteetanSe,  2d  ed.  by  Bordier.  ii.  520-&40.  Paris. 
1870;  H.  M.  McCracken.  Livee  of  the  Leadere  of  Our  Church 
Univereal,  from  the  Germ,  of  F.  Piper,  pp.  352-362. 
Fhfladelphia,  1870;  Schaff,  ChriaHan  Church,  vol.  vii,  pas- 


sim.  especially  chap,  xix;  Moeller.  Chriatian  Church,  .  ol. 
iii.  pawim;  C.  v.  Proosdij.  T.  Beza  medearbeiter  en  opvoU- 
oer  van  CcUvijn,  Leyden,  1895;  H.  M.  Baird.  Theodore 
Beza,  the  Counadlor  of  the  French  Reformation,  New  York, 
1899  (the  one  book  in  English,  and  a  worthy  treatment 
of  the  subject),  cf.  his  Riae  of  the  Huguenota,  passim, 
ib.  1879;  A.  Bemus,  T.  de  Size  h  Lauaanne,  LAUsanne, 
19(X):  E.  Choisy,  Uiltat  chrftien  calviniate  h  Genh^e  au 
tempa  deT.de  Bkze,  CSeneva,  1902;  Cambridge  Modem 
Hittory,  vol.  ii.  The  Reformation,  passim,  vol.  iii.  London, 
1904;  A  Theodore  de  BHe  {IdOS-lOOS),  Geneva,  1906. 

BEZOLD,  b^"z6ld',  CARL  ERNST  CHRISTIAN: 

German  Orientalist;  b.  at  Donauworth  (25  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Augsburg),  Bavaria,  May  18,  1859.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Munich  (1876-79), 
Leipsic  (1879-80;  Ph.D.,  1881),  and  Strasburg 
(1881),  and  became  privat-docent  at  Munich  in 
1883.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  1884  and  at  London  in  the  sunmier  of 
1882  and  1887,  while  from  1888  to  1894  he  was 
employed  in  the  British  Museum.  Since  the  latter 
year  he  has  been  professor  of  Oriental  philology 
and  director  of  the  Oriental  seminar  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg.  In  1884  he  founded,  at 
Leipsic,  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilschriftforschungf 
which  was  continued  in  the  following  year  as  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  Asayriologie,  and  which  he  has  edited 
to  the  present  time.  He  likewise  edited  the  second 
edition  of  C.  F.  A.  Dillmann's  Grammatik  der 
athiopiscfien  Sprache  (Leipsic,  1899)  and  the  Orienta- 
lische  Studien  in  honor  of  the  seventieth  birthday 
of  T.  Ndldeke  (2  vols.,  Giessen,  1906),  and  was 
the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Semitistiache  Studien 
(Berlin,  1894  sqq.).  In  1904  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Archiv  fiir  Religionswissenschaft. 
He  has  also  written  Die  grosse  DariuMnschrift  am 
Felsen  von  Behistun  (Leipsic,  1881);  Die  Achdmeni- 
deninachriften  (1882);  Clie  Schatzhdhle,  syrisch  und 
deutach  (2  vols.,  1883-88);  The  Ordinary  Canon  of 
the  Maaa  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Coptic  Church, 
in  C.  A.  Swainson's  Greek  Liturgiea  (London,  1884); 
Kurzgefaaater  Ueberblick  iiber  die  babyloniachraa- 
ayriache  Literatur  (Leipsic,  1886);  Catalogue  of  the 
Cuneiform  Tableta  in  the  Kouyunjik  Collection  of 
the  Britiah  Muaeum  (5  vols.,  London,  1889-99); 
The  TeU-el-Amama  Tableta  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum 
(1892);  Oriental  Diplomacy  (1893);  Ninive  und 
Babylon  (Bielefeld,  1903) ;  Die  babylonisch-aaayriachen 
Keilinschriften  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  das  Alte  TeaUi- 
mc?i/ (Tubingen,  1904);  Babyloniach-Aaayrische  Texte 
aberaetzt :  i.  Die  Schdpfungslegende  (Bonn,  1904);  and 
Kebra  Nagaat,  die  Herrlichkeit  der  Kdnige  (Ethiopic 
text  and  German  translation,  Munich,  1905). 

BIANCHINI,  bi"an-ki'ni  (BLANCHINUS),  GIU- 
SEPPE: Italian  Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Verona 
Sept.  9,  1704;  d.  after  1760.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  (Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  the  author 
of  two  works  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Itala*. 
PaaUerium  duplex  juxta  antiquam  italicam  ver- 
aionem  (Rome,  1740)  and  Evangeliarium  qua- 
druplex  Latincs  versionia  antiqucB  aeu  veteria  ItaliccB 
(2  vols.,  1749).  The  detailed  statements  in  the 
first  volume  are  valuable,  but  the  text  is  inferior 
to  Sabatier's  Bibliorum  aacrorum  Latince  veraionia 
antique  (Reims,  1739  sqq.).  The  second,  con- 
taining some  older  codices,  supplements  Sabatier. 

K.  Benrath. 
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BIBLE. 

The  Bible  in  the  Early  Church  (}  1). 

In  the  Biiddle  Ases  and  Reformation  Period  (S  2). 

Modem  Views  and  Critidsm  (S3). 

Wherein  the  Bible  ia  Unique  (S  4). 

The  word  "  Bible  "  (from  Gk.  W6Z«i,  "  books  ") 
or  "  Holy  Scripture "  is  the  customary  term  in 
Church  and  theology  for  the  ecclesiastically  ac- 
knowledged collection  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  writings.  As  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon  are  indicated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  term  "The  Scriptures"  or  "The 
Scripture,"  so  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  whole  was 
designated  by  "The  Books."  By  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  Greek  form,  the  word  was  received 
into  the  modem  languages  as  a  singular  of  feminine 
gender. 

The  separation  of  these  writings  from  all  other 
literature  as  "  the  Book  of  Books  "  is  derived  from 
the  practise  of  Jesus,  who,  with  his  contem- 
poraries, acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  literature  (M.  Kaehler,  Jesus  und  das 
AUe  Testament,  Leipsic,  1895).  The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  conveyed,  in  iihe  Greek  translation  of  the 
Septuagint,  as  the  Word  of  God,  to  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians by  the  followers  of  Jesus.  At  the  latest  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  New 
z.  The  Bible  Testament  canon  was  added  to  the  Old 
in  the  Early  Testament,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  Syr- 
Church,  iac  version  (see  Canon  op  Scripture). 
And  from  that  time  the  bipartite  col- 
lection was  always  treated  as  a  whole,  although  the 
uncertainty  about  some  books  (the  so-called  Antp- 
legomena)  was  not  forgotten  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  recognized  by  Luther  and  other  Reformers, 
and  was  treated  from  a  dogmatic  standpoint 
by  Martin  Chenmitz  {Examen  concUii  TridenHnif 
Frankfort,  1596).  The  controversy  about  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha  has  never  been  settled. 
What  esteem  the  Bible  enjoyed  in  the  ancient 
catholic  Church  is  seen  from  its  controlling  position 
in  divine  service,  in  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and  in 
the  delivery  of  sermons  founded  on  it,  but  especially 
from  the  labor  spent  in  translating  it  (see  Bible 
Versions,  A). 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Middle  Ages 
did  not  rightly  appreciate  the  Bible.     It  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  great  difficulties  which 
confronted  the  Church  at  that  time  in  forming  an 
ecclesiastical  language,  and  even  a  literary  lan- 
guage, for  the  Germanic  and  Slavic  nations.     In 
the  absence  of  modem  philology  the  efforts  made 
are  worthy  of  acknowledgment.    The 
2.  In  the    hierarchical  development  of  the  Church 
Middle      tended   to   paralyze  it  by  enforcing 
Ages  and    muformity  in  use  of  the  church-lan- 
Reforma-    guage  at  the  expense  of  intelligibility, 
tion  Period,  and  in  the  interest  of  an  easier  man- 
agement put  the   "  heretical   book " 
into  the  keeping  of  the  ecclesiastical  magistracy. 
But  the  Reformation  introduced  a  new  epoch  of 
wide  propagation  and  appreciation  of  the  Bible. 
The  efforts  of  the  Reformers  to  make  this  book 
accessible  to  all  Christians  were  taken  up  by  Pietism 
under  Spener;  the  founding  of  the  Canstein  Bible 
Institute  (see  Bible  Societies,  II,  1;  Canstein, 


Karl  Hildebrand,  Baron  of)  and  the  sending  out 
of  the  first  missionaries  opened  the  double  way  by 
which  the  Bible,  especially  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, has  obtained  its  commanding  position  in  the 
world;  knowledge  of  the  Bible  has  been  spread  by 
the  Bible  Societies  (q.v.)  through  hundreds  of  new 
translations  (a  work  in  which  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen,  well  read  in  the  Scriptures,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves).  The  Bible  has  become 
in  the  fullest  sense  the  people's  book  in  all  Prot- 
estant countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  same 
process  is  being  repeated  among  the  non-Christian 
nations,  to  which  missionary  cooperation  gives 
the  Bible  and  with  it  often  also  an  alphabet  and 
a  literary  language. 

This  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Bible  has 
its  root  in  the  unique  importance  which  the  theology 
of  the  Reformation  ascribes  to  it.  In  opposition 
to  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  Rome,  the  Evan- 
gelicals develoi>ed  their  doctrine  of  the  "  norma- 
tive or  decisive  authority  of  Scripture"  on  the  basis 
of  the  uncontroverted  character  of  the  Scripture 
as  revelation.  This  high  regard  has  as  its  founda- 
tion the  doctrine  of  "  verbal  inspiration "  (see 
Inspiration),  which  ascribes  to  the  Bible  all 
requisite  qualities,  such  as  "  perfection  "  in  com- 
municating the  "  knowledge  necessary  for  salva- 
tion," "  transparency,"  and  the  "  power  of  inter- 
preting itself  by  itself."  Unobserved,  the  body  of 
pure  doctrine,  by  the  help  of  which  the  renewal 
of  evangelical  activity  had  been  accomplished, 
became  transformed  into  a  set  of  doctrines  which 
were  mechanically  combined,  regardless  of  their 
historical  origin.  In  opposition  to  the  adulterated 
tradition  of  Rome,  Protestantism 
3.  Modem  could  happily  refer  to  the  bulwark 
Views  and  of  Scripture,  in  which  Roman  Catho- 
Criticism.  lies  also  acknowledged  divine  reve- 
lation. But  evangelical  theology  first 
succumbed  to  the  attack  which  the  "  Enlighten- 
ment "  {Aufkldrung),  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  made  upon  all  history  and  tradi- 
tion and  especially  upon  historical  revelation.  In 
vain  the  effort  was  made  to  prove  dogmatically 
the  immediate  divine  origin  of  the  Bible-letter, 
while  proof  was  also  given  in  an  ever-cogent  man- 
ner that  the  Bible  is  a  production  of  human 
authorship  and  tradition.  This  crisis  was  gradu- 
ally overcome  by  the  victory  gained  for  the 
"  historico-critical  "  method  of  treating  the  Bible, 
but  the  right  of  historical  revelation  was  estab- 
lished over  against  "  natural  morality  and  re- 
ligion." As  in  earlier  times  historical  development 
within  the  Bible  was  now  and  then  perceived 
(e.g.,  by  Cocceius  and  Bengel),  so  now  students 
see  in  its  writings  documents  of  divine  revelation 
which  entered  into  the  hiunan  world  as  historical 
facts  (so  the  Erlangen  School).  Only  one  group 
of  theologians  of  the  nineteenth  century  (e.g., 
Hcngstenberg  and  Rudelbach)  went  back  again  to 
the  old  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration;  most  investi- 
gators assumed  a  new  attitude  toward  Scripture. 
Documents  to  have  value  must  be  shown  to  be  an- 
cient and  to  be  derived  from  a  time  near  the  events 
they  relate;  there  must  be  testimony  to  their  genu- 
ineness and  credibility.     But  such  merely  histor- 
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ical  consideration  of  the  Bible  proved  insufficient 
and  dangerous  in  the  next  period.  ''  Liberal  the- 
ology, endowed  with  technical  skill,"  showed  error 
in  Biblical  tradition  from  a  critical  point  of  view, 
and  in  place  of  the  Biblical  evidences  it  substi- 
tuted oonjecturally  the  details  of  a  natural  history 
of  religion,  which  it  composed  after  the  Hegelian 
formula  to  the  effect  that  in  the  "  historical  revela- 
tion "  there  is  to  be  seen  the  development  of 
a  religious  idea,  an  act  in  the  drama  of  the  natural 
development  of  humanity  (so  F.  C.  Baur,  E. 
Reuss,  and  Wellhausen).  The  results  of  this  mod- 
em criticism  were  propagated  among  the  people 
through  the  press  and  by  pamphlets  in  a  wild 
confusion  along  with  the  older,  would-be  enlight- 
ening defamations  of  the  Bible  (so  by  Reimarus, 
Venturini,  and  Bahrdt).  Over  against  this  sprang 
up  a  comprehensive  literature  which  sought  to  gain 
those  who  were  estranged  from  the  Bible  and  to 
reassure  disquieted  readers.  It  was  based  on  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  part  the  revelation  of  God 
has  played  in  the  education  of  the  race,  and  in  a 
scientific  manner  discarded  the  unjustified  con- 
clusions of  the  so-called  constructive  criticism, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned. 
In  this  intellectual  battle  it  became  evident  that 
the  estimate  of  the  Bible  stands  in  an  indissolubly 
reciprocal  relation  to  the  position  taken  toward 
positive  Christianity  in  general. 

It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  (especially 
for  the  ministry  and  for  ecclesiastical  instruction) 
to  have  a  clear  insight  into  that  which  makes  our 
Bible  the  unique  "  Book  of  Books."  This  is  ob- 
tained by  observing  what  it  is  that  has  given  the 
Bible  its  historical  position.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  its  working  in  the  human  race  the  Bible 
appears  only  in  close  connection  with  the  Church, 
the  essential  acti^ity  of  which,  according  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  (vii),  is  the  preaching  of  "  the 
Word."  The  common  object  of  both  is  to  convey 
the  revelation  of  the  living  God.  Whoever  has 
become  a  believer  in  the  Gospel  and  recalls  his 
experience  perceives  also  that  the  service  of  the 
Church  by  which  he  was  led  to  it  was  inspired  by 
the  Bible,  and  further  observation  of  life  and  history 
teaches  that  the  efficacy  of  the  work  of  the  Church 
is  dependent  on  the  use  it  makes  of  the  Bible. 
For  only  in  the  Scripture  is  found  the  unchangeable 
and  therefore  authoritative  form  of 
4*  Wherein  preaching  which  first  induced  faith 
tiie  Bible  is  in  Christ  and  continues  so  to  do.  On 
Unique,  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  also 
recognizes  that  his  personal  relation 
to  the  Bible  is  due  to  the  "  living  voice  of  the  Gos- 
pel "  and  that  through  the  Church  he  comes  into 
personal  relation  with  the  Bible.  He  understands 
also  that  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  the  Church  (so 
Luther),  but  not  a  text-book  or  devotional  book 
which  in  all  its  parts  is  immediately  useful  to  the 
individual  Christian.  In  it  arc  found  productions 
which  are  far  remote  from  one  another  in  date, 
which  originally  were  intended  for  entirely  different 
circles  with  quite  peculiar  wants.  On  this  account 
only  the  cooperation  of  different  gifts  and  the  dili- 
gence of  generations  working  on  a  scientific  basi^ 
can  bring  out  its  full  content.    Under  the  assunip- 


tion  of  this  service  of  the  Church  each  living  Chris- 
tian has  the  possibility  of  coming  thus  through  his 
Bible  into  immediate  touch  with  the  historical 
revelation  of  his  God  from  the  promise  of  the  cove- 
nant to  the  beginning  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
While  historical  inquiry  establishes  the  historical 
continuation,  and  divides  the  whole  Bible  into 
single  historical  accoimts  and  documents,  the  view 
of  most  Bible-readers  is  directed  only  to  the  Bible 
as  a  whole,  and  seeks  in  every  fragment  a  word  of 
Cloi  applicable  to  immediate  questions  and  wants. 
These  divergent  interests  must  be  united  by  observ- 
ing that  the  individual  parts,  by  being  compre- 
hended as  **  the  Bible,"  receive  a  new  worth,  and 
that  in  this  very  form  they  obtain  an  imperishable, 
effective  continuity,  instead  of  being  merely  indi- 
vidual monuments  of  past  times.  The  collection 
is  not  an  accidental  one,  but  transcribes  in  char- 
acteristic features  the  life  of  the  human  race  as 
it  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  history 
of  revelation.  To  him  therefore  who  sees  in 
reliance  on  God  the  stay  of  human  life,  the  Bible 
will  also  be  the  book  of  the  human  race.  For 
Christian  belief  the  Bible  appears  thus  as  the  great 
fact  in  which  God  has  inseparably  interwoven  the 
fiiith-awakening  knowledge  of  his  revelation  with 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  in  it  is  discerned 
the  clear  testimony  to  the  goal  of  the  human  race 
and  the  conquering  offer  of  God's  grace. 

M.  Kaehler. 
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BIBLE  CHRISTIANS  (BRYAWITES). 

William  O 'Bryan  (J  !)• 

Early  Organization  and  Growth  (S  2). 

Diswnsion  ($3). 

Ext<>nsion  to  America  and  Australia  ({4). 

Union  with  the  Methodists  in  Canada  (}  5). 

Union  in  Australia  and  England  (}  6). 

Bible  Christians  or  Bryanites  are  popular  names 
of  a  body  of  Christians  officially  known  as 
the  Bible  Christian  Connection.  The  designation 
"  Bryanites "  is  from  their  founder,  William 
O'Bryan;  that  of  "  Bible  Christians  "  was  due  to 
the  persistent  use  of  the  Bible  in  private  devotions 
and  public  services  by  a  peasantry  in  general  but 
scantily  provided  with  the  book,  and  to  the  consistent 
practise  of  its  precepts  by  their  early  ministry. 
The  sect  has  usually  been  classed  with  the  Method- 
ists and  is  now  united  with  them. 

William   O'Bryan,    the   founder,    was    bom    in 

Gun  wen  (near  Lostwithiel,  23  m.  w.  of  Plymouth), 

Cornwall,  England,  Feb.  6,  1778.     He  was  the  son 

of  a  yeoman,  was  possessed  of  a  vigorous  mind  and 

retentive  memory,  and,  having  a  good  elementary 

education,    was,    intellectually,    oon- 

I.  William    siderably  above  his  class.     His  home 

O'Bryan.      influences    were     devoutly    religious 

and    resulted    in    his    conversion    at 

eighteen,  when  he  began  at  once  to  exhort.     He 

was  licensed  shortly  after  as  a  "  local  preacher  " 

with  the  hope  of  entering  the  Wesleyan  itinerancy; 

meanwhile  he  engaged  in  business. 

Serious  illness  (1804)  reawakened  in  him  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  his  call,  which  delay  and  oppo- 
sition had  weakened  for  a  time.  For  five  years 
more  he  was  content  to  work  on  the  Bodmin  circuit 
as  a  local  preacher  of  the  Wesleyans,  while  still 
in  business.  His  fine  presence,  courteous  manner, 
great  magnetism,  and  above  all  his  fervent  godli- 
ness gave  him  much  popularity  as  a  preacher. 
In  his  keen  hunting  for  souls,  he  grew  restive  under 
restraint,  overstepped  the  boimdary  of  the  circuit 
and  plunged  into  the  "  wild  wastes  of  Cornwall  and 
North  Devon,"  where  the  voice  of  Methodism  had 
never  been  heard. 

This  in  the  mind  of  the  Wesleyan  authorities  was 
a  "  dangerous  irregularity "  of  method,  against 
which  Mr.  O'Bryan  had  been  cautioned,  and,  when 
he  appeared  at  the  district  meeting  as  a  candidate 
for  the  itinerancy,  caused  his  "  first  "  rejection; 
the  financial  responsibility  which  would  be  incurred 
by  accepting  a  married  man,  as  he  now  was,  was 
named  as  the  "  second  "  cause  for  his  "  final " 
rejection.  He  at  once  entered  unoccupied  fields 
in  a  new  campaign.  His  unquestioned  moral 
uprightness,  indefatigable  labors,  and  unsparing 
self-sacrifice  made  his  evangelical  message  remark- 
ably successful ;  and  the  generosity  which  prompted 
him  to  urge  all  his  converts  to  enter  the  Chiurch 
that  had  rejected  him  from  its  highest  office  of 
ministry  compels  admiration.  A  tendency  to 
despotic  rule,  to  which  by  nature  and  force  of 
circumstances  he  was  inclined  (see  below,  §  3),  led 
to  a  separation  in  1829  from  the  Connection  which 
he  had  founded,  and  in  1835  to  his  emigration  to 
the  United  States  with  residence  in  New  York  City. 
He  revisited  his  spiritual  children  more  than  once 


and  was  heartily  welcomed.  A  generous  pension 
was  provided  for  his  support  by  the  body.  He 
died  in  Brooklyn,  Jan.  8,  1868,  and  was  buried  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery. 

The  germ  of  the  Bible  Christian  denomination 
consisted  of  twenty-two  persons,  converts  of  Mr. 
O'Bryan,  who  were  organized  into  a  society  on 
Oct.  9, 1815,  in  the  house  of  John  Thome,  Shebbear. 
Devonshire,  England.  Within  a  year  this  number 
became  eighteen  ministers  and  1,500  members; 
and  at  the  sixth  year  seventy-eight  ministers  and 
6,200  members.  To  carry  forward  a  work  extend- 
ing so  rapidly,  Mr.  O'Bryan  adopted 

2.  Early  John  Wesley's  plan  and  "  chose  and 
Organiza-    appointed  "  both  men  and  women  as 

tion  and     itinerants.     The  proportion  of  women 

Growth,  was  large  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  and  their  work  was  eminently 
successful;  yet  their  number  steadily  declined 
and  ultimately  none  remained  in  the  itinerancy. 
With  this  working  force  evangelism  was  extended 
into  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  the  Scilly  and  Chan- 
nel Islands,  and  later  by  emigration  (1820-30)  to 
America. 

Organization  into  societies  and  circuits  required 
meeting-places  and  chapels — at  first  preaching  was 
mostly  in  the  field,  the  village  green,  in  hired  halls, 
and  in  houses — and  all  property  acquired  for  such 
purpose  was  held  in  Mr.  O'Bryan's  name.  He  also 
presided  over  the  conference,  the  first  being  held 
at  Launceston  (1819),  and  composed  of  ministers 
only.    To  all  this  absolutism,    there 

3.  Difl-      was  serious  objection,  and  an  effort 

sension.  to  secure  an  amended  deed  by  which 
all  property  should  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  Connection  was  begun  in  1826.  A  crisis 
was  reached  at  the  eleventh  conference  (1829), 
when  opposition  to  Mr.  O'Bryan's  expressed  inten- 
tion "  that  if  all  the  conference  were  opposed  to  his 
views,  his  single  vote  was  to  determine  every  case," 
resulted  in  his  adjourning  the  conference,  and  with- 
drawing with  comparatively  few  sympatliizers. 
The  conference  refused  to  recognize  his  authority, 
elected  Andrew  Cory  president  in  his  stead,  and 
proceeded  with  business.  It  was  resolved  "  that 
the  conference  be  the  organ  of  government;  its 
membership,  ministers  and  laymen;  and  its  next 
place  of  meeting  annually  fixed."  The  conference 
thus  declared  against  an  episcopacy,  as  it  also  de- 
cided against  ecclesiasticism  by  admitting  laymen 
to  church  government  in  equal  numbers  with 
clerical  members.  Eight  years  later  these  separa- 
tists negotiated  terms  of  reunion,  but  Mr.  O'Bryan 
never  again  united. 

Many  members  of  the  infant  Church  emigrated 

to  the  colonies  and  the  United  States.     In  1831 

the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Bible  Christians  in 

England  sent  John  Glass  and  Francis 

4.  Exten-     Metherall  as  missionaries  to  Canada 

sion  to       West    and    Prince    Edward    Island 

America     respectively.      They    also     organized 

and  Aus-    missions  (1846)  in  the  States  of  Wis- 

tralia.       consin,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.     In  1850 

James  Way  and  James   Rowe  were 

sent  out  to  Australia,  and  later  work  was  begun  in 

New  Zealand.    For  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
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the  Church  enjoyed  undisturbed  prosperity,  estab- 
lishing three  publishing  houses,  and  a  denomi- 
national college  at  Shebbear,  Devonshire,  England. 
In  1882,  300  ministers  and  34,000  members  were  re- 
ported. This  was  the  high-water  mark  numerically. 

These  years  of  extension  had  awakened,  in  a 
much  divided  Methodism,  a  sense  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  "  union,"  in  both  England  and  the  colo- 
nies. The  center  of  discussion  was  Canada,  where 
five  Methodist  sects  wasted  their  energy  in  vigorous, 
if  not  unseemly,  rivalry.  As  early  as  1866  the 
Bible  Christians  and  Methodist  New  Connection 
approached    the    Methodist    Protes- 

5.  Union     tants  of  the  United  States  upon  the 

with  the  question  of  union,  but  the  overture 
Methodists  ended  in  friendly  expressions  only. 
in  Canada.  In  1870  the  Methodist  New  Connection 
made  overtures  to  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians, and  in  1874  the  former  were  absorbed  by 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Canada.  The  Bible 
Christians  announced  as  their  policy — a  policy 
consistently  held  since  organization — ''  That  any 
basis  of  union  to  be  acceptable  to  this  Conference 
must  secure  to  the  laity  their  full  share  of  priinleges 
in  the  government  of  the  Church."  In  1882  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Bible  Christians 
to  meet  with  three  other  committees,  representing 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada. 
This  committee  was  explicitly  instructed  to  reaffirm 
"  That  no  union  would  be  possible  for  their  Church 
that  did  not  provide  for  a  representation  of  the 
laity  in  all  church  courts."  A  basis  of  union  was 
provided  acceptable  to  all  parties,  voted  upon  by 
every  society,  and  in  1884  imion  was  fully  and 
legally  perfected.  The  uniting  churches  chose  as 
a  name  *'  The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada."  The 
parent  body  graciously  consented  to  the  separa- 
tion, which  affected  the  work  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  only. 

The  energy  and  resources  of  the  Ekiglish  and 

Australian  conferences  were  now  devoted  to  an 

enlargement   of   home   missions   and 

6.  Union  in   the  establishment  of  a  foreign  mission 

Australia    in  China,  which  has  been  successful. 

and  Eng-  A  xinion  of  the  Australian  conference 
land.  with  other  Methodist  sects  in  that 
colony  left  but  the  parent  body  bear- 
ing the  name;  and  in  Aug.,  1906,  this  Church 
voted  imanimously  to  unite  with  the  Methodist 
New  Connection  and  the  United  Methodists,  the 
union  to  be  formally  and  legally  consununated  in 
1907.  The  name  of  "  United  Methodist  Church  " 
was  chosen  for  the  new  organization.  At  the  time 
of  approving  the  imion  the  Bible  Christians  had 
638  chapels,  202  ministers,  and  30,000  members. 
Frajtcis  Metherall  Whitlock. 

BnuooSAPBT:  J.  Thome,  A  Jubilee  Memorial  of  (he  Riee 
and  Progreee  of  (he  Bible  Chrietian  Connexion^  London, 
1866;  J.  O.  Hasmoan,  A  Hiet  of  Ihe  Methodiet  Revival  of 
the  Laet  Century  in  Relation  to  North  Devon,  ib.  1885;  [John 
Thome],  Jamee  Thame  of  Shebbear,  a  Memoir  .  .  .  from 
hie  Diary  and  Lettere,  by  hie  Son,  ib.  1873;  F.  W.  Boume, 
The  Centenary  Life  of  Jamee  Thome,  ib.  1895;  Brief  Bio- 
ffraphieal  Sketchee  of  Bible  Chrietiane,  Jerney,  1006;  The 
Book  of  Diedpline  for  the  People  Known  ae  Bible  Chrie- 
tiane, London,  the  Bible  Chriitian  Book  Room. 


BIBLE   READING   BY  THE    LAITY,  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON. 

I.  The  Ancient  Church. 
II.  The  Middle  Aces. 

III.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  Reformation. 
Action  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Si). 

Rules  of  Various  Popes  (}  2). 

Rules  and  Practise  in  Different  Countries  ((3). 

IV.  The  Greek  Church. 

v.  The  Evangelical  Churches. 

L  The  Ancient  Church:  It  is  indisputable  that 
in  Apostolic  times  the  Old  Testament  was  com- 
monly read  (John  v,  47;  Acts  viii,  28;  xvii,  11; 
II  Tim.  iii,  15).  Roman  Catholics  admit  that  this 
reading  was  not  restricted  in  the  first  centuries, 
in  spite  of  its  abuse  by  Gnostics  and  other  heretics. 
On  the  contrary,  the  reading  of  Scripture  was  urged 
(Justin  Martyr,  xliv,  ANF,  i,  177-178;  Jerome, 
Adv,  libros  Rufini,  i,  9,  NPNF,  2d  scr.,  iii,  487); 
and  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Eusebius,  kept  copies 
of  Scripture  to  furnish  to  those  who  desired  them. 
Chrysostom  attached  considerable  importance  to 
the  reading  of  Scripture  on  the  part  of  the  laity 
and  denounced  the  error  tliat  it  was  to  be 
permitted  only  to  monks  and  priests  (De  Lazaro 
concio, iii,  MPO,  xlviii,  992;  Hom.ii  in  Matt.,  MPG, 
Ivii,  30,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  x,  13).  He  insisted  upon 
access  being  given  to  the  entire  Bible,  or  at  least  to 
the  New  Testament  {Horn,  ix  in  Col.,  MPG,  Ixii, 
361,  NPNF,  xiii,  301).  The  women  also,  who  were 
always  at  home,  were  diligently  to  read  the  Bible 
{Horn,  XXXV  on  Oen.  xii,  MPG,  liii,  323).  Jerome 
recommended  the  reading  and  studying  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  women  {Epist,,  cxxviii,  3, 
Af  PL,  xxii,  1098,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vi,  259;  Epist,, 
Ixxix,  9, MPG,  xxii,  730-731,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vi, 
167).  The  translations  of  the  Bible,  Augustine 
considered  a  blessed  means  of  propagating  the 
Word  of  God  among  the  nations  {De  doctr.  christ., 
ii,  5,  NPNF,  1st  ser.,  ii,  536);  Gregory  I  recom- 
mended the  reading  of  the  Bible  without  placing 
any  limitations  on  it  (Horn,  iii  in  Ezek.,  MPL, 
bcxvi,  968). 

n.  The  Middle  Ages:  Owing  to  lack  of  culture 
among  the  Germanic  and  Romanic  peoples,  there 
was  for  a  long  time  no  thought  of  restricting  access 
to  the  Bible  there.  Translations  of  Biblical  books 
into  German  began  only  in  the  Carolingian  period 
and  were  not  originally  intended  for  the  laity. 
Nevertheless  the  people  were  anxious  to  have  the 
divine  service  and  the  Scripture  lessons  read  in 
the  vernacular.  John  VIII  in  880  permitted,  after 
the  reading  of  the  Latin  gospel,  a  translation  into 
Slavonic;  but  Gregory  VII,  in  a  letter  to  Duke 
Vratislav  of  Bohemia  in  1080  characterized  the 
custom  as  unwise,  bold,  and  forbidden  {Epist.,  vii, 
11 ;  P.  Jaffd,  BRGy  ii,  392  sqq.).  This  was  a  formal 
prohibition,  not  of  Bible  reading  in  general,  but  of 
divine  service  in  the  vernacular. 

With  the  appearance,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses, 
who  appealed  to  the  Bible  in  all  their  disputes  with 
the  Church,  the  hierarchy  was  furnished  with  a 
reason  for  shutting  up  the  Word  of  God.  The 
Synod  of  Toulouse  in  1229  forbade  the  laity  to  have 
in  their  possession  any  copy  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  except  the  Psalter  and 
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such  other  portions  as  are  contained  in  the  Breviary 
or  the  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Mary.  "  We  most 
strictly  forbid  these  works  in  the  vulgar  tongue  " 
(Harduin,  Concilia,  xii,  178;  Mansi,  Concilia,  xxiii, 
194).  The  Synod  of  Tarragona  (1234)  ordered  all 
vernacular  versions  to  be  brought  to  the  bishop  to 
be  burned.  James  I  renewed  this  decision  of  the 
Tarragona  synod  in  1276.  The  synod  held  there  in 
1317  under  Archbishop  Ximenes  prohibited  to 
Beghards,  Beguines,  and  tertiaries  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans the  possession  of  theological  books  in  the 
vernacular  (Mansi,  Concilia,  xxv,  627).  The  order 
of  James  I  was  renewed  by  later  kings  and  oon- 
firmcd  by  Paul  II  (1464-71).  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  (1474-1516)  prohibited  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  or  the  possession  of 
such  translations  (F.  H.  Reusch,  Index  der  vet- 
botcnen  Buchcr,  i,  Bonn,  1883,  44). 

In  England  Wyclif's  Bible-translation  caused 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  third  Synod  of 
Oxford  (1408):  "  No  one  shall  henceforth  of  his 
own  authority  translate  any  text  of  Scripture  into 
English;  and  no  part  of  any  such  book  or  treatise 
composed  in  the  time  of  John  WyclifFe  or  later  shall 
be  read  in  public  or  private,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication "  (Hefele,  Conciliengeachichte,  vi,  984). 
But  Sir  Thomas  More  states  that  he  had  himself 
seen  old  Bibles  which  were  examined  by  the  bishop 
and  left  in  the  hands  of  good  Catholic  lajrmen 
(Blunt,  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  4th 
ed.,  London,  1878,  i,  505).  In  Germany,  Charles 
IV  issued  in  1369  an  edict  to  four  inquisitors  against 
the  translating  and  the  reading  of  Scripture  in  the 
German  language.  This  edict  was  caused  by  the 
operations  of  Beghards  and  Beguines.  In  1485 
and  1486,  Berthold,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  issued  an 
edict  against  the  printing  of  religious  books  in 
German,  giving  among  other  reasons  the  singular 
one  that  the  German  language  was  unadapted  to 
convey  correctly  religious  ideas,  and  therefore  they 
would  be  profaned.  Berthold's  edict  had  some 
influence,  but  could  not  prevent  the  dissemination 
and  publication  of  new  editions  of  the  Bible. 
Leaders  in  the  Church  sometimes  recommended 
to  the  laity  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Church 
kept  silence  officially  as  long  as  these  efforts  were 
not  abused. 

m.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  Ref- 
ormation: Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
its  propagation  could  not  but  influence  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Humanism,  through  such  men  as 
Erasmus,  advocated  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
the  necessity  of  making  it  accessible  by  translations; 
but  it  was  felt  that  Luther's  translation  must  be 
offset  by  one  prepared  in  the  interest  of  the  Church. 
Such  editions  were  Emaer's  of  1527,  and  the  Dieten- 
berg  Bible  of  1534.  The  Church  of  Rome  silently 
tolerated  these  translations. 

At  last  the  Council  of  Trent  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  in  its  fourth  session  (Apr.  18,  1546) 
adopted  the  Decretum  de  ediHone  et  usu  librorum 
sacrorum,  wliich  enacted  the  following:  "  This 
synod  ordains  and  decrees  that  henceforth  sacred 
Scripture,  and  esj^ecially  the  aforesaid  old  and  vul- 
gate  edition,  be  printed  in  the  most  correct  manner 
possible;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one 


to  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  books  what- 
ever on  sacred  matters  without  the  name  of   the 

author;   or   in   future   to    sell    them, 

I.  Action     or  even  to  possess  them,  unless  they 

by  the  Coun-  shall  have  been  first  examined  and  ap- 

cil  of  Trent,  proved  of  by  the  ordinary."      When 

the  question  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vernacular  came  up,  Bishop  Acqui  of 
Piedmont  and  Cardinal  Pacheco  advocated  its  pro- 
hibition. This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Cardinal 
Madruzzi,  who  claimed  that  "  not  the  translations 
but  the  professors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  in  Germany;  a  prohibition 
would  produce  the  worst  impression  in  Germany." 
As  no  agreement  could  be  had,  the  council  ap- 
pointed an  index-commission  to  report  to  the  pope, 
who  was  to  give  an  authoritative  decision. 

The  first  index  published  by  a  pope  (Paul  IV), 
in  1559,  prohibited  under  the  title  of  Biblia  pro- 
hiinta  a  number  of  Latin  editions  as  well  as  the 
publication  and  possession  of  translations  of  the 
Bible  in  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Eng- 
lish, or  Dutch,  without  the  permission  of  the 
sacred  office  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  (Reusch, 
ut  sup.,  i,  264).  In  1564  Pius  IV  pubUshed  the 
index  prepared  by  the  commission  mentioned 
above.  Herein  ten  rules  are  laid  down,  of  which 
the  fourth  reads  thus:  ''Inasmuch  as  it  is  man- 
ifest  from   experience    that   if    the    Holy    Bible, 

ti-anslated    into    the    vulgar    tongue, 

2.  Rules  of    be  indiscriminately  allowed  to  every 

Various       one,  the  rashness  of  men  will  cause 

Popes.        more   evil  than  good  to  arise    from 

it,  it  is,  on  this  point,  referred  to  the 
judgment  of  the  bishops  or  inquisitors,  who  may, 
by  the  advice  of  the  priest  or  confessor,  permit 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  by  Catholic  authors,  to  those  persons  whose 
faith  and  piety  they  apprehend  will  be  augmented 
and  not  injured  by  it;  and  this  permission  must  be 
had  in  writing.  But  if  any  shall  have  the  presump- 
tion to  read  or  possess  it  without  such  permission, 
he  shall  not  receive  absolution  until  he  have  first 
delivered  up  such  Bible  to  the  ordinary."  Regu- 
lations for  booksellers  follow,  and  then:  "  Regulars 
shall  neither  read  nor  purchase  such  Bibles  without 
special  license  from  their  superiors."  Sixtus  V 
substituted  in  1590  twenty-two  new  rules  for  the 
ten  of  Pius  IV.  Qement  VIII  abolished  in  1596 
the  rules  of  Sixtus,  but  added  a  "  remark  "  to  the 
fourth  rule  given  above,  which  particularly  restores 
the  enactment  of  Paul  IV.  The  right  of  the  bishops, 
which  the  fourth  rule  implies,  is  abolished  by  the 
"  remark,"  and  the  bishop  may  grant  a  dispensa- 
tion only  when  especially  authorized  by  the  pope 
and  the  Inquisition  (Reusch,  ut  sup.,  i,  333). 
Benedict  XIV  enlarged,  in  1757,  the  fourth  rule 
thus:  "  If  such  Bible- versions  in  the  vernacular  are 
approved  by  the  apostohc  see  or  are  edited  with 
annotations  derived  from  the  holy  fathers  of  the 
Church  or  from  learned  and  Catholic  men,  they  are 
permitted."  This  modification  of  the  fourth  rule 
was  abolished  by  Gregory  XVI  in  pursuance  of  an 
admonition  of  the  index-congregation,  Jan.  7,  1836, 
"  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  according 
to  the  decree  of  1757  only  such  versions  in  the  ver- 
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nacular  are  to  be  permitted  as  have  been  approved 
by  the  apostolic  see  or  are  editetl  with  annotations/' 
but  insistence  is  placed  on  all  those  particulars 
enjoined  by  the  fourth  rule  of  the  index  and  after- 
ward by  Clement  VIII  (Rcusch,  ut  sup.,  ii,  852). 
In  England  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  made 
by  Henry  VIII  (1530)  to  depend  upon  the  per- 
mission of  the  superiors.  Tyndale's  version, 
printed  before  1535,  was  prohibited.  In  1534  the 
Canterbury  convocation  passed  a  resolution  a^^king 
the  king  to  have  the  Bible  translated  and  to  permit 
its  reading.  A  folio  copy  of  Coverdale's  trans- 
lation was  put  into  every  church  for  the  benefit 
of  the  faithful,  and  fastened  with  a  chain.  In 
Spain  the  Inquisitor-General  de  Valdes  published 
in  1551  the  index  of  Lou  vain  of  1550,  which  pro- 
hibits "  Bibles  (New  and  Old  Testaments)  in  the 
Spanish  or  other  vernacular  "  (Rcusch,  ut  sup.,  i, 
1 33).  This  prohibition  was  abolished  in  1 778.  The 
Lisbon  index  of  1624  in  Portugal  prohibited  quo- 
ting in  the  vernacular  in  any  book  passages  from 
the  Bible.    In  Italy  the  members  of  the  order  of 

the  Jesuits  were  in  1596  permitted  to 

3.  Rules  and  use  a  Catholic  Italian  translation  of 

Practise  in  the    Gospel-lessons.     In     P'rance  the 

Different    Sorbonne  declared,  Aug.  26, 1525,  that 

Countries,   a  French  translation  of  the  Bible  or  of 

single  books  must  be  regarded  as 
dangerous  under  conditions  then  present;  extant 
veFsions  were  better  suppressed  than  tolerated.  In 
the  following  year,  1526,  it  prohibited  the  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  Bible,  but  permitted  the  trans- 
lation of  single  books  with  proper  annotations. 
The  indexes  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  by  royal  edict 
were  binding,  after  1544  contained  the  statement: 
"  How  dangerous  it  is  to  allow  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular  to  unlearned  people  and 
those  not  piously  or  humbly  disposed  (of  whom 
there  are  many  in  our  times)  may  be  seen  from 
the  Waldensians,  Albigenses,  and  Poor  Men  of 
Lyons,  w^ho  have  thereby  lapsed  into  error  and 
have  led  many  into  the  same  condition.  Con- 
sidering the  nature  of  men,  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vernacular  must  in  the  present  be 
regarded  therefore  as  dangerous  and  pernicious  " 
(Reusch,  ut  sup.,  i,  151).  The  rise  of  Jansenism  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  especially  the  appear- 
ance, under  its  encouragement,  of  Quesners  New 
Testament  with  moral  reflections  under  each  verse 
(Le  Nouveau  Testament  en  fran^aia avec des reflexions 
morales  sur  chaque  versy  Paris,  1699),  which  was 
expressly  intended  to  popularize  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  caused  the  renewal,  with  increased  stringency, 
of  the  rules  already  quoted.  The  Jesuits  prevailed 
upon  Clement  XI  to  publish  the  famous  bull  Uni- 
genituSf  Sept.  8,  1713,  in  which  he  condemned 
seven  propositions  in  Quesnel's  work  which  advo- 
cated the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity  (cf.  H.  J. 
D.  Denzinger,  Enchiridion,  Wurzburg,  1854,  287). 
In  the  Netherlands,  Neercassel,  bishop  of  Emmerich, 
published  in  1677  (in  Latin)  and  1680  (in  French) 
a  treatise  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  fourth  rule 
of  the  Tridentine  index  as  obsolete,  and  urged  the 
diligent  reading  of  the  Bible.  In  Belgium  in  1570 
the  imlicensed  sale  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular 
was  strictly  prohibited;  but  the  use  of  the  Ant- 


werp Bible  continued.  In  Poland  the  Bible  was 
translated  and  often  published.  In  Germany 
papal  decrees  could  not  very  well  be  carried  out 
and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  not  only  not  pro- 
hibitetl,  but  was  approved  and  praised.  Billuart 
about  1750,  as  quoted  by  Van  Ess,  states,  "In 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland  the  Bible  is  read 
by  all  without  distinction."  In  the  nineteenth 
century  the  clergy  took  great  interest  in  the  work 
of  Bible  Societies.  Thus  Leander  van  Ess  (q.v.) 
acted  as  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  Catholic  Germany,  and  the  society 
published  the  New  Testament  of  Van  Ess, 
which  was  placed  on  the  Index  in  1821.  The 
prince-bishop  of  Breslau,  Sedlnitzki,  who  after- 
ward joined  the  Evangelical  Church,  was  also 
interested  in  circulating  the  Bible.  As  the  Bible 
Societies  generally  circulated  the  translations  of 
heretics,  the  popes — Leo  XII  (May  5,  1824);  Pius 
VIII  (May  25,  1829);  Gregory  XVI  (Aug.  15,  1840; 
May  8, 1844);  Pius  IX  (Nov.  9, 1846;  Dec.  8, 1849)— 
issued  encyclicals  against  the  Bible  Societies.  In 
the  syllabus  of  1864  "  socialism,  communism,  se- 
cret societies,  .  .  .  and  Bible  Societies "  are  placed 
in  the  same  category.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  papal 
decrees  there  is  a  difference  cf  opinion  within  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  theory  the  admonition  of 
Gregory  XVI  no  doubt  exists,  but  practise  often 
ignores  it. 

IV.  The  Greek  Church  know  3  of  no  such  restric- 
tion of  use  of  the  Bible  as  that  of  the  Roman 
Chinrch.  Nevertheless  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  of 
1672  answered  the  first  of  the  four  questions: 
"  Whether  the  Holy  Scripture  can  be  read  by  all 
Christians,"  in  the  negative.  Nicholas  I  of  Russia 
abolished  in  1826  the  Bible  Society  founded  by 
Alexander  I  for  the  propagation  of  the  Bible  in 
the  Russian  vernacular. 

V.  The  Evangelical  Churches:  Luther  strove 
to  open  the  Bible  to  all,  and  his  version  served 
that  purpose.  The  principle  that  every  Evangelical 
Christian  is  at  liberty  to  read  the  Bible  remained 
imcontroverted,  though  Semler  (De  antiquo  ecdestas 
statu  commentatiOy  37,  60,  68)  makes  the  assertion 
that  the  sacred  writings,  especially  the  apostolic 
epistles,  were  not  intended  for  the  use  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  congregations;  that  in  the  ancient 
Church  no  universal  use  of  the  Bible  existed,  and 
that  the  catechumens  especially  were  prohibited 
from  using  the  Bible.  Bible-compendiums  for 
special  purposes  and  separate  circles  also  came  into 
use  in  the  Evangelical  Church.  Vcit  Dietrich 
published  in  1541  his  Summarium  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament;  Crom well's  soldiers  had 
The  Soldier's  Pocket  Bible  of  1643  (facsimile  edition, 
CromweJVs  Soldier's  BiblCy  London,  1895).  The 
restriction  upon  Bible-reading  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  became  of  practical  importance  only  in 
the  schools.  For  didactic  purposes  Amos  Comenius 
recommended  compendiums  and  special  manuals 
of  Scripture,  which  the  scholar  was  to  use 
till  he  could  read  the  Gospel  in  the  original. 
The  didactic  needs  were  gradually  satisfied  by 
the  introduction  of  text-books  of  "Biblical 
history,"  the  Catechism,  and  collections  of 
Bible   sentences.    From  time  to   time  the  quea- 
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tion  has  been  agitated  whether  the  whole  Bible 
or  so-called  school  Bibles  should  be  used  in  the 
schools.  The  principal  reason  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  latter  is  that  certain  passages  are  objection- 
able because  they  deal  with  sexual  relations.  But 
these  reasons  are  not  well  founded,  since  reading  of 
the  Bible  has  never  been  a  cause  of  demoralization. 
The  moral  earnestness  which  without  veiling  calls 
things  by  their  right  names  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  careful  paraphrasing  and  veiling  of  the  sense 
which  only  the  more  excite  impure  desires. 

(Georg  Ribtschel.) 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  G.  Hegelmaier.  OeschichU  de%  Bibetver- 
boU,  Ulm,  1783;  N.  Le  Maire,  Sanctuariutn  profania  occlur- 
turn  9ivt  de  aanctorum  bU)liorutn  in  lingua  wlgari  «eu  v«r- 


nacula  tractalua.  WQrxburg,  1662  (from  the  Fr.  of  1651), 
this  was  reproduced  in  substance  in  Du  Bibel  kein  L<u- 
buch  far  Jedermann,  MOnster,  1845;  A.  Arnauld,  De  la 
lecture  de  I'icriture  aairUe.  Paris  (c.  1690);  C.  W.  F.  Walch, 
Kritische  Unterauehungen  vam  Oebraueh  der  hHligen  Schrift 
unler  den  alien  Chriaten  in  den  eraten  drei  Jahrhunderten, 
Leipsic,  1779;  F.  von  Eaa,  Der  heUige  Chryaoatomua  oder 
die  SUmme  der  kaUioliachen  Kirche  aber  daa  nUUliche.  heil- 
aame  und  erbauliche  Bibelleaen,  Darmstadt,  1824;  J.  B. 
Malon,  La  Lecture  de  la  aainte  Bible  en  langue  vulgaire,  2 
vols.,  Louvain,  1846;  Vom  I..eaen  der  heiligen  Schriff, 
Mains,  1846;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Die  Indicea  librorum  prohibi- 
torum  dea  aechazehnten  Jahrhunderta,  Tabingen,  1886; 
W.  Walther,  Die  deutache  BibelUberaetzung  dea  MiUelaltera, 
Braunschweig,  1889;  J.  H.  Kurtx.  Church  Hi  'ory.  {§ 
105.  3;  185.  1.  New  York,  1890;  the  text  of  the  bull  Uni- 
genitua  may  be  found  in  Reich.  DocumenU,  pp.  386-389, 
and  the  authoritative  ntatement  of  the  Greco-Russian 
Church  in  Sohaff.  Creeda,  iii,  433-434. 
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Bible  societies  are  benevolent  associations  formed 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  making 
special  efforts  to  supply  the  Scriptures  to  those  who 
from  poverty  or  other  causes  are  destitute  of  them. 
Printing  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  in  suitable 
styles,  translation  into  all  important  languages 
and  even  into  the  less  imp>ortant  dialects,  and  some 
effective  system  of  distribution  in  all  accessible 
places  are  conunonly  regarded  as  essential  features 
of  the  work  of  such  societies.  In  some  cases  the 
books  are  given  without  price;  but  it  is  not  usual  to 
give  away  a  large  proportion.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  of  distribution,  however,  has  to  be 
provided  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  (q.v.),  foimded  in  London  in  1698,  was 
the  first  to  undertake  to  provide  the  conunon  people 
with  the  Bible.  It  continues  this  beneficent  work 
as  one  branch  of  its  publication  enterprise,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  providing  fairly  good  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  in  many  obscure  languages  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (q.v.),  foimded 
in  1701,  has  also  done  and  is  still  doing  a  good  work 
in  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  connection  with 
its  extensive  missions.  The  Scottish  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  founded  in  1709, 
added  the  work  of  circulating  the  Bible  to  its 
missionary  enterprises  in  Scotland  and  in  America. 
The  first  society  formed  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  publishing  the  Bible  at  a  low  price  seems  to 
have  been  the  Canstein  Bible  Institute,  established 
in  1710  at  Halle  in  Germany  by  Baron  Canstein 
(see  below,  II,  1). 

I.  British  Bible  Societies. — 1.  Precursors  of  the 
British  and  Foreiffxi  Bible  Society:  In  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  several  societies  sprang 
up  in  Great  Britain  which  had  Bible  distribution  as 


part  of  their  programme;  such  as  the  Book  Society 
for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the 
Poor  (1750),  the  Bible  Society,  later  known  as  the 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society  (1780),  the  Society 
for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday 
Schools  (1785),  the  Association  for  Discoimte- 
nancing  Vice  and  Promoting  the  Knowledge  and 
Practise  of  the  Christian  Religion  (established  in 
Dublm,  1792),  the  French  Bible  Society  (established 
in  London  for  printing  the  Bible  in  France,  1792), 
and  the  Religious  Tract  Society  (London,  1799; 
see  Tract  Societies). 

2.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society:  These 
enterprises,   however,   did   not  supply   the  need. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  (q.v.)  of  Bala  in  Wales 
became  much  impressed  with  the  need  of  the  com- 
mon folk  about  him,  who  could  not  obtain  the  Bible 
except  by  persevering  effort  and  much  self-denial; 
the    Bible  was  not  only  scarce  but  costly.     Mr. 
Charles  finally  devoted  himself  to  find- 
aiid  C^    ing  some  effective  means  of  supplying 
stitutlon"    ^®  people  with  the  Scriptures.     At 
a    meeting    of    the  Religious    Tract 
Society   in    London    in    1802,    he    aroused   great 
interest    by    his    vigorous    presentation    of    the 
need  of  the  people  of  Wales.    The  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes,  secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
exclaimed,   "  Surely  a  society  might  be  formed 
to  provide  Bibles  for  Wales;  and  if  for  Wales,  why 
not  for  the  world  ?  "    This  remark  contained  the 
germ  from  which  grew  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

The  idea  of  a  Bible  Society  for  the  world  led  to 
discussion  and  to  study  of  the  destitution  of  the 
people.  The  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  Steinkopf,  pastor  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  London,  gave 
effective  information  of  the  situation  in  European 
coimtries.     Members  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
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although  they  did  not  publicly  appear,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  preparatory  work.  On  Mar.  7,  1804,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
on  the  call  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Three  hundred  persons 
attended  the  meeting.  It  was  quickly  evident  that 
a  sodety  for  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
presented  common  ground,  upon  which  all  sects 
and  parties  could  stand.  Dissenters  met  church- 
men, and  in  their  interest  in  the  needs  of  the  masses, 
they  forgot  for  a  time  their  divergent  interpre- 
tations of  the  same  book.  The  sole  condition 
necessary  to  union  of  action  was  that  a  text  ac- 
cepted by  all  should  be  issued  without  note  or 
oonunent. 

At  this  meeting  a  hastily  drawn  up  set  of  by-laws 
was  adopted.  An  executive  committee  of  thirty- 
six  laymen  was  chosen,  fifteen  from  the  Church  of 
England,  fifteen  from  the  Dissenting  bodies,  and 
six  foreigners  residing  in  London.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Hughes  (Baptist)  and  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt 
(Chureh  of  England)  were  elected  secretaries. 
Seven  hundred  pounds  were  subscribed  for  the 
work  of  the  society,  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Dr.  Porteus,  was  elected  President. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  was  soon  after- 
ward prepared;  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  society 
as  a  third  secretary,  and  on  nomination  of  Lord 
Teignmouth,  a  former  governor-general  in  India, 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  Steinkopf  was  appointed  secre- 
tary for  foreign  lands.  Besides  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Exeter,  and  St. 
Davids,  and  many  other  influential  persons,  among 
whom  were  William  Wilberforce  and  Granville 
Sharp,  long  known  as  antislavery  leaders,  joined 
this  movement. 

As  at  present  organized,   the  business  of  the 

society  is    directed  by  a  committee  made  up  as 

indicated  above.    Every  subscriber  of  five  guineas 

annually  is  a  governor,  and  every  subscriber  of 

one  guinea  annually  is  a  member  of  the  society. 

Every  governor,  and   every  minister 

8.  Present  who  is   a  member,    has  the  privilege 

Orsanlsa-  of  attending  and  voting  at  all  meetings 

tion.       of    the   committee.     The    president, 

the   vice-presidents  (numbering  more 

than  a  himdred),  and  the  treasurer  are  considered 

ex  officio  members  of  the  committee.    There  are 

two  secretaries  and  three  superintendents  charged 

with  different  departments  of  the  work  besides 

several    assistant    secretaries.    To    excite    wider 

interest  and  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the 

Bible,  auxiliary  and  branch  societies  are  formed, 

which  pay  their  collections  into  a  common  fund  and 

receive   back   a   certain   proportion   of   the   sum 

collected  in  Bibles  for  distribution.    There  were 

in  1906  more  than  5,800  of  the  auxiliary  and  branch 

sodetieB  and  associations  in  England  and  Wales 

alone. 

The  society  began  its  career  by  first  meeting 
the  wants  of  Wales.  Twenty  thousand  Welsh 
Bibles  and  five  thousand  Testaments  were  printed. 
Providentially  but  a  short  time  before  this,  the  art 
of  stereotyping  had  been  invented.  When  in  1806 
the  first  wagon-load  of  Bibles  came  into  Wales,  it 
was  received  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  and  the 


people  with  shouts  of  joy  dragged  it  into  the  city. 
The  society  also  distributed  the  Bible  in  an  improved 
Gaelic  translation  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  turned  its  attention  to  the  Irish;  in  short,  it 
undertook  to  supply  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  Bibles. 

But  the  society  did  not  forget  that  it  is  a  foreign 
as  well  as  a  British  Bible  Society.  When  it  began 
operations  Europe  was  convulsed  with  war  and 
not  so  much  was  done  as  would  otherwise  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  destitute 
in  European  ooimtries.  Mr.  Steinkopf  and  Robert 
Pinkerton  made  extensive  tours  through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Russia,  and  everywhere  local 
Bible  societies  sprang  into  existence 
8.  Foreign  in  their  wake.  Many  of  these  societies, 
Work.  formed  in  1812  and  later,  have  done 
good  work,  being  aided  with  firnds 
and  with  grants  of  Bibles  by  the  British  Society 
About  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  British 
Society  two  Scotchmen,  John  Paterson  and  Eben- 
ezer  Henderson,  went  to  Copenhagen,  intending  to 
go  out  as  missionaries  to  India  under  the  Danish- 
Halle  mission  at  Tranquebar.  Their  plan  fell 
through,  but  they  met  an  Icelander,  Thorkelin, 
in  Copenhagen,  who  told  them  of  the  destitution  of 
his  countrymen.  There  were  said  to  be  only  fifty 
Bibles  in  Iceland  for  a  population  of  fifty  thousand. 
The  two  Scotchmen  laid  the  matter  before  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  promised  to 
pay  half  of  the  expense  of  printing  five  thousand 
Testaments  in  Icelandic.  The  printing  was  stopped 
by  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  in  1812  Mr.  Hender- 
son received  permission  to  remain  in  Copenhagen 
to  complete  the  printing  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Ice- 
landic, and,  notwithstanding  the  war,  to  correspond 
with  the  Bible  society  in  England  regarding  this 
work.  The  confidence  thus  shown  in  the  motives 
of  the  society  was  certainly  remarkable  at  that 
epoch;  and  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  founding 
of  the  Danish  Bible  Society  in  1814. 

The  British  Society  extended  its  work  gradually 
to  the  British  colonies,  where  it  works  through 
auxiliary  societies.  In  Canada,  the  Canadian  Bible 
Society,  which  has  united  a  large  number  of  local 
auxiliaries  in  one,  is  a  society  auxiliary  to  the 
British  Society,  and  has  a  secretary  appointed  by 
the  parent  society  in  London.  In  Australia  the 
society  has  fifty-two  auxiliaries  with  nearly  500 
branches.  In  India,  with  the  exception  of  Burma, 
the  society  carries  on  its  work  through  six  strong 
auxiliary  societies.  In  Cape  Colony  the  South- 
African  auxiliary  has  for  its  field  the  whole  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Orange  River.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  auxiliaries  and  branch  societies  affiliated 
with  the  British  Society  outside  of  the  United  King- 
dom exceeds  2,200.  The  whole  number  of  these 
local  societies,  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  which 
the  British  and  Foreign  Society  aids  and  from 
which  it  receives  donations,  is  over  8,160.  Besides 
these  auxiliary  societies  the  parent  society  makes 
use  of  agencies,  each  in  charge  of  a  special  agent, 
devoted  to  the  increase  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  in  his  own  field.  These  agencies  cover  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  Turkey,  Siberia,  China,  Korea, 
and  Japan  in  Asia.    In  the  three  last-named  ooua- 
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tries  special  arrangements  with  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 
prevent  clashing  and  secure  combination  for  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Agencies  of  the 
British  society  also  promote  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  in  Egypt  and  North  Africa  and  in  nearly  all 
of  the  colonics  of  East  and  West  Africa.  Where 
neither  auxiliary  nor  agency  has  been  established 
the  society  works  through  the  missions  which  are 
in  occupation  of  the  ground  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

This  wide-spread  work  has  not  been  brought  to 
its  present  extension  without  hindrances  and  diffi- 
culties. The  High-church  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  has  at  times  opposed  the  Bible  Society, 
preferring  to  work  through  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  which  takes 
care  to  have  the  Bible  supplemented  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  Others  have  insisted  that 
the  Bible  is  a  dangerous  book  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  ignorant  men  without  note  or  conunent,  and 
for  this  reason  have  opposed  the  Bible  Society. 
In  1825  dissension  arose  within  the  Bible  Society, 
which  continued  during  two  years,  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha.  It  was  formally  resolved 
in  1827  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  society 
forbids  its  circulating  the  Apocrypha,  and  that 
therefore  no  persons  or  societies  that  circulate 
the  Apocrypha  can  receive  aid  from 
*l^*"lt^I  the  society.  This  decision  led  to  the 
separation  of  a  considerable  number 


sions.  Seoe- 
ding  So- 


cieties.' °^  European  societies  from  the  British 
society  which  had  founded  them. 
The  discussion  also  resulted  in  the  secession  of  the 
Scottish  societies  which  originated  the  agitation 
against  the  publication  of  the  Apocrypha  (see  below, 
3).  In  1831  another  agitation  was  raised  against 
the  presence  of  Unitarians  on  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. The  society  having  refused  to  alter  its 
constitution  so  as  to  exclude  non-Trinitarians, 
a  separate  society  called  the  Trinitarian  Bible 
Society  was  formed  (see  below,  5).  With  the 
growth  of  foreign  missions,  a  question  as  to  trans- 
lation of  the  words  relating  to  baptism  became 
acute;  and  the  controversy  finally  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Bible  Translation  Society,  which 
was  supported  by  Baptists  who  preferred  to  trans- 
late "  immerse  "  rather  than  to  transfer  the  Greek 
word  baptizein  (see  below,  6). 

But  there  has  been  a  continuous  and  remarkable 
growth  of  the  society  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and 
opposition.  In  1904  the  centenary  of  the  society 
was  celebrated  in  almost  all  coimtries  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  non-Christian  world.  "  Bible  Day  "  in 
Mar.,  1904,  will  long  be  remembered  not  only  as  a 
day  of  an  immense  popular  declaration  of  faith 
in  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  God's  will  to  men, 
but  as  a  time  for  expressing  the  warmest  love  and 
sympathy,  and  gratitude  withal,  to  the  society 
which  then  completed  a  hundred  years  of  self- 
sacrificing  service  of  the  nations.  Not  only  were 
special  gifts  sent  into  the  treasury  for  the  general 
work  of  the  society,  but  a  special  centenary  fund 
of  $1,250,000  was  raised  in  that  and  the  following 
year  to  be  used  as  a  reserve  for  more  firmly  planting 
the  outposts  of  the  society.    The  total  issues  of  the 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  year 
ending  Mar.  31,  1906,  amounted  to  5,416,569  copies 
of  the  Bible  or  its  parts.  The  total  issues  of  the 
society  from  its  organization  to  Mar.  31,  1907, 
amount  to  203,931,768  copies,  of  which  more  tlian 
80,000,000  copies  were  in  the  English  language. 
The  president  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  is  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  Its 
headquarters  are  at  146  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London, 
E.  C;  its  periodicals  are  The  Bible  in  the  WorUi 
and  The  Bible  Society  Gleanings. 

8.  The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland:  In 
1809  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  was  formed,  in 
1812  the  Glasgow  Bible  Society,  and  in  1821  the 
Glasgow  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  As  mentioned 
above,  these  societies  seceded  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
troversy about  circulating  editions  of  the  Bible 
containing  the  Apocr3rpha.  In  1859  the  National 
Bible  Society  was  formed,  and  in  1861  all  these 
Scottish  societies  combined  to  form  a  new  organiza- 
tion which  was  incorporated  as  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland.  The  fields  of  this  society  are 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  One- fifth  of  its  issues  in  1906- 
1907  were  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  and  about 
one-half  in  China.  Its  issues  in  the  year  ending 
Mar.,  1907,  amounted  to  1,671,900  copies. 

4.  The  Hibernian  Bible  Society:  This  society 
was  organized  in  1806  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  is  now  independent, 
and  devotes  its  attention  mainly  to  the  needs  of 
Ireland.  In  the  year  ending  Mar.,  1907,  it  cir- 
culated 37,258  copies,  which  were  purchased  by 
the   society.    The  headquarters  are  in  Dublin. 

6.  The  Trinitarian  Bible  Society:  Formed  in 
1831  as  a  protest  against  Unitarianism,  this  society 
issued  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1907,  89,214 
copies  of  the  Bible  or  its  parts.  The  headquarters 
of  the  society  are  at  7  Biuy  St.,  London,  W.  C. 

6.  The  Bible  Translation  Society:  This  society 
was  organized  in  1843  to  serve  the  special  interests 
of  the  British  Baptist  missions.  It  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  making  no  sep- 
arate publication  of  its  issues,  and  having  its  head- 
quarters at  the  Mission  House,  19  Fumival  St., 
London. 

n.  Bible  Societies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
— I.  Germany:  The  first  German  Bible  Society 
was  the  Canstein  Bible  Institnte,  founded  in  Halle 
in  1710  by  Karl  Hildebrand,  Baron  Canstein  (q.v.), 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  placing  the  Bible 
within  reach  of  the  poor.  The  Institute  has  issued 
up  to  the  beginning  of  1907,  over  7,000,000  copies 
of  the  Bible  and  its  parts.  The  issues  for  1907 
were  38,696  copies.  The  (first)  Nuremberg  Bible 
Society  was  formed  in  1804,  and  received  aid  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  1806 
it  was  removed  to  Basel  in  Switzerland  and  took 
the  name  of  the  Basel  Bible  -  Society.  Its  issues 
during  the  year  1906  amoimted  to  32,708  copies. 
The  Berlin  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  1806  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  of  Father  J&nicke,  a  Moravian 
pastor,  and  was  aided  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  its  early  years.  In  1814  it  was 
converted  into  the  Prussian  Bible  Society.  It 
now  has  many  branches  and  devotes  its  attention 
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mainly  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Germany. 
In  the  year  1906  its  issues  amounted  to  212,911 
Bibles  and  Testaments.  The  headquarters  of  the 
society  are  Klosterstrasse  71,  Berlin  C.  The 
Wurttembergr  Bible  Institute  was  formed  in  1813 
under  the  influence  of  Messrs.  Steinkopf  and  Pink- 
erton,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Its  issues  reported  in  1906  were  334,953  copies.  The 
headquarters  are  at  Christophstrasse  6,  Stuttgart. 
The  Bergr  Bible  Society  was  formed  at  Elberfeld  in 
the  old  Duchy  of  Berg  in  1814.  It  furnishes  Scrip- 
tures for  use  abroad  in  some  small  quantities. 
The  total  of  its  issues  in  1906  was  151,558  copies, 
and  the  total  of  its  issues  in  the  93  years  of  its 
existence  are  2,228,353  copies.  The  headquarters 
of  the  society  are  at  Marienstrasse  28,  Elberfeld. 
The  Saxon  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  the  year 
1814.  It  has  forty-two  branches,  and  besides  its 
publications  in  German,  it  has  published  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Chagga  language, 
spoken  in  the  northern  part  of  German  East  Africa. 
Its  total  issues  in  1906  amounted  to  48,065  copies.  The 
headquarters  are  at  Zinzendorfstrasse  17,  Dresden. 
The  Bavarian  Protestant  Bible  Society  was  formed 
in  1823.  It  is  also  called  the  Central  Bible  Society. 
Its  issues  in  1906  were  12,930  copies.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  society  are  at  Nuremberg.  There 
are  also  many  local  and  state  societies,  of  which 
those  of  Hamburg,  Sleswick,  and  Strasburg  print 
as  well  as  distribute  Bibles.  A  Roman  Catholic 
Bible  Society,  the  Besrensburfir  Bible  Institute,  was 
organized  in  1805  by  G.  M.  Wittmann,  head  of 
the  seminary  at  Regensburg,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  bishops  and  many  laymen.  A  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  was  prepared  and  60,000 
copies  were  distributed  in  ten  years,  but  in  1817 
the  Institute  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Pius  VII. 
In  1815  another  Roman  Catholic  Bible  Society  was 
foimded  at  Heiligcnstadt,  which  connected  itself 
with  the  Prussian  society  and  organized  auxil- 
iaries. Leander  van  Ess  (q.v.)  at  Marburg  was 
especially  interested  and  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  widely  disseminated.  He  also 
founded  the  Christian  Brotherhood  for  Dissemi- 
natinfiT  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  support  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Heiligen- 
stadt  society  flourished  till  1830  and  maintained 
an  existence  till  1864,  but  received  its  support 
chiefly  from  Protestants  after  the  former  date. 
The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  made  by 
J.  E.  Gossner  (q.v.)  was  also  circulated  by  the 
English  society. 

2.  France:  The  French  Bible  Society  (London) 
referred  to  above  began  the  Bible  movement  in 
France,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  pre- 
vented the  circulation  of  French  Bibles  printed 
with  English  money.  The  Protestant  Bible  Society 
of  Paris  was  formed  in  1818,  and  received  aid  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  a  time. 
The  subsidy  was  withdrawn  after  a  few  years 
because  the  Paris  Society  included  the  Apocrypha 
in  its  Bibles.  The  issues  of  this  society  in  1906 
were  8,061  copies.  A  sharj^  controversy  among 
the  French  Protestants  respecting  the  French 
version  led  in  1864  to  the  formation  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  France.     This    society    excluded    the 


Apocrypha  from  its  Bibles  and  held  to  the  version 
of  J.  F.  Osterwald  (q.v.)  of  which  it  is  now  pub- 
lishing a  new  revision.  It  has  received  aid  from 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  it  circulates  the 
Bible  in  the  French  colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
Its  issues  in  1906  were  34,556  copies. 

3.  The  Netherlands:  The  Netherlands  Bible 
Society  was  formed  in  1814.  Its  issues  in  the  year 
1904  amounted  to  93,977  copies,  of  wliich  57,573 
copies  were  sent  abroad  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  South  Africa.  The  headquarters 
of  the  society  are  at  Heerengracht  366,  Amsterdam. 

4.  Scandinavia:  The  Danish  Bible  Society  was 
organized  in  1814.  Its  circulation  in  1906  amounted 
to  45,289  copies.  The  Korweffian  Bible  Society 
was  formed  in  1816  under  the  influence  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Its  Issues  in 
1904  were  63,300  copies,  of  which  751  copies  were 
sent  to  Denmark,  and  11,041  copies  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Its  total  issues  in  eighty-eight 
years  ending  Dec.  31,  1904,  were  1,153,260  copies. 
The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  at  Christiania. 
The  Swedish  Bible  Society  was  organized  in  1814. 
Its  circulation  in  1906  was  12,414  copies  and  its 
total  circulation  from  the  beginning,  1,242,515  copies, 
of  which  666  were  in  the  Lapp  language. 

5.  Russia:  The  Bussian  Bible  Society  with 
Imperial  Sanction  was  formed  in  1863.  It  circu- 
lates the  Bible  in  Russian  and  other  languages  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Its  reports 
show  the  contributions  of  the  czar  and  czarina 
and  the  grand  dukes,  but  do  not  specify  clearly 
the  circulation.  It  makes  use  of  colp>ortev<'s  and 
seems  to  do  serious  work.  A  Russian  Bible  Society 
formed  in  1812  did  an  important  work  in  Bible 
translation,  but  was  suppressed  by  imperial  ukase 
in  1826.  The  BussUn  Evangrelical  Bible  Society 
was  organized  in  1831  for  the  purpose  of  circulatirg 
the  Bible  among  Lutherans  and  in  the  German 
language.  Its  circulation  in  1904  was  22,219 
copies.  The  Finnish  Bible  Society  was  formed  m 
1812  and  its  issues  in  1903  were  about  30,000  copie««. 

6.  Switzerland :  The  Basel  Bible  Society,  trans  • 
ferred  to  Basel  from  Nuremberg,  has  been  men- 
tioned above  (II,  1).  Local  Bible  societies  exis> 
in  many  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Thej 
seem,  however,  to  be  merely  agents  of  distribution 
receiving  Bibles  from  other  societies,  notably  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Theil 
circulation  is  therefore  included  in  that  of  the  othei 
societies.  Henry  Otis  Dwight. 

m.  Bible  Societies  in  America. — 1.  The  American 
Bible  Society:  The  Revolutionary  War  produced 
a  great  scarcity  of  Bibles  in  the  United  States. 
One  year  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Congress  was  memorialized  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing of  an  edition  of  the  Bible.  This  memorial  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  found  the  difficulties, 
especially  of  procuring  proper  material,  type,  and 
paper,  to  be  so  great  that  Congress  ordered  the 
importation  at  its  own  expense  of  20,000  English 
Bibles  from  Holland,  England,  or  elsewhere.  The 
scarcity  still  continuing,  in  1782  Congress  recom- 
mended to  the  people  of  the  United  States  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  printed  by  Thomas  Aitken,  of  Phila- 
delphia, "  being  satisfied  of  the  care  and  accuracy 
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of  the  execution  of  the  work."  It  was  not  until 
1808  that  the  first  Bible  Society  was  organized  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1809  societies  were  organized 
in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  in  the  order  named  and  by  1816  there  were 
128  such  societies. 

The  idea  of  uniting  these  societies  in  one  organi- 
sation was  a  natural  one  and  was  much  discussed. 
The  missionary  travels  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills 
(q.v.)  in  the  West  and  South,  reported  in  religious 
periodicals,  increased  the  desire  for  a  national 
organization,  which  he  strongly  advocated.  On 
Jan.  1, 1816,  Eiias  Boudinot  (q.v.),  the  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Bible  Society,  made  a  public  com- 
munication on  the  subject,  and  on  Jan.  17  he  issued 
a  circular  letter  appointing  Wednes- 

1.  Orfiran-  day,  May  8,  1816,  as  the  time  for 
isation.  holding  a  convention  for  this  pur- 
pose in  New  York.  Sixty  delegates 
representing  twenty-eight  Bible  societies  (besides 
several  other  persons  admitted  to  seats  in  the 
convention)  met  on  the  day  named  in  the  Garden 
Street  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  rep- 
resenting the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Meth- 
odist, Episcopal,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Baptist 
Churches,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  con- 
vention was  in  session  for  two  days,  adopted  a  con- 
stitution and  in  accordance  therewith  elected  mana- 
gers, who  met  in  the  City  Hall,  May  11,  and  elected 
ofl&cers,  Elias  Boudinot  being  made  president. 

Under  this  constitution  **  the  sole  object  shall 
be  to  encoiurage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment"  (art.  i). 
The  board  of  managers  is  composed  of  thirty-six 
laymen,  one-fourth  of  whom  go  out  of  office 
every  year,  but  are  eligible  for  re- 
r* .  J   ^'*  "  election.      Every  clergyman  who  is  a 

j^g^g^gQ^  life  member  may  meet  and  vote  with 
ment.  ^^®  board  of  managers,  provided  he 
receives  no  salary  or  compensation  for 
services  from  the  society.  The  managers  meet 
regularly  every  month,  consider  and  act  on  all 
matters  presented  by  ten  standing  committees 
besides  other  matters  originating  in  the  board 
itself  and  report  all  their  proceedings  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  society  held  on  the 
seoond  Thursday  of  May  and  usually  in  New  York. 

The  society  was  incorporated  in  1841.  The 
societies  which  already  existed  became  for  the  most 
part  auxiliary  to  the  national  organization  and  in 
addition  many  other  auxiliary  societies  were 
organized  under  its  direction,  the  number  at  one 
time  reaching  2,200.  Many  of  these,  however, 
have  ceased  to  exist,  the  number  now  being  541. 
The  "  Bible  House,"  Astor  Place,  N.  Y.,  the  society's 
headquarters,  was  erected  in  1852  and  was  paid 
for  by  fimds  contributed  for  the  special  purpose 
and  not  from  current  receipts  for  benevolent  work. 

The  ninety-first  annual  report  of  the  board  of 

managers    was    presented     May     9,    1907.    The 

total  cash  receipts  were  $575,820.94. 

Sum-     rpj^g  ^^   issues   of   that  year  were 

^°^^^      1,910,853,   of    which    1,010,777  were 

issued  from  the  Bible  House  in  New 

York,   and   900,076   from   the   society's   agencies 

abroad,  being  printed  on  mission  presses  in  China, 


Japan,  Siam,  Syria,  and  Turkey.  The  total  issues 
of  the  society  in  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions 
amount  to  80,420,382  copies,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Bibles  20,293,636  Testaments  and  portions 
58,215,889. 

The  efforts  of  the  society  were  at  first  directed 
mainly  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  from  the  very  first  it  was  in 
spirit  and  intention  a  foreign  as  well  as  a  home 
mission  society.  Bibles  at  the  very  beginning 
were  supplied  to  the  North-American  Indians. 
The  third  annual  rep>ort  shows  that  steps  were 
already  taken  for  sending  Spanish  Bibles  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  next  year  the  society  was  reaching 
out  to  West  Africa.  In  1836  the  first  foreign 
agency  was  instituted  in  Constantinople,  and  in  1864 
the  agency  for  the  La  Plata  region  in  South  America. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  this 
4.  Foreigrn  work  has  largely  increased  and  regular 
Work.  agencies  have  been  established  in 
Japan,  China,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Korea, 
Cuba,  Siam  and  Laos,  Central  America,  Porto  Rico 
arid  the  Philippines,  besides  Venezuela  and  Colom- 
bia, where  the  agencies  have  been  temporarily 
discontinued.  These  agencies  have  distributed  a 
total  of  9,453,918  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions 
in  China  alone.  Besides  this  the  society  has  con- 
tinually cooperated  with  missions  and  missionaries 
in  countries  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  has 
stimulated  Bible  translation,  initiating  it  in  some 
cases,  cooperating  with  others  more  frequently 
and  securing  needed  revisions  under  its  patronage 
and  partly  or  wholly  at  its  expense.  It  has  been 
thus  interested  in  about  100  translations  and 
revisions  in  all. 

The  labors  of  the  society  have  been  broken  twice 
by  serious  differences  among  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters. In  1835  missionaries  in  Burma  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  society  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  which  rendered  the  Greek  word 
bapHzein  and  its  cognate  terms  by  the  English 
"  immerse "  or  an  equivalent.  After  much  dis- 
cussion the  managers  resolved  that  they  felt  at 
liberty  '*  to  encourage  only  such  versions  as  con- 
form in  the  principle  of  their  translation  to  the 
conmion  English  Version — at  least 
6.  Oontro-   so  far  as  that  all  the  religious  denom- 

versios.  inations  represented  in  this  society 
can  consistently  use  and  circulate 
such  versions  in  their  several  schools  and  commu- 
nities," and  missionary  boards  were  requested  in 
asking  aid  to  state  that  the  versions  they  proposed 
to  circulate  were  in  accordance  with  this  resolution. 
The  Baptists  took  offense  and  a  controversy  ensued, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  formation  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (see  below,  2). 

In  1847  the  committee  on  versions  was  instructed 
to  undertake  a  careful  collation  of  different  editions 
of  the  English  Bible  with  a  view  to  perfecting  its 
text  in  minutiffi.  Their  final  report,  made  May  1, 
1851,  stated  that  in  collating  five  standard  copies 
of  English  and  American  imprint  with  the  original 
edition  of  1611  nearly  24,000  variations  were  found 
solely  in  the  text  and  pimctuation,  not  one  of  which 
marred  the  integrity  of  the  text  or  affected  any 
doctrine  or  precept  of  the  Bible.    A  standard  then 
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determined  upon  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  board  of  managers  was  accepted  generally 
by  the  public  and  for  several  years  Bibles  printed 
accordingly  circulated  without  the  slightest  objec- 
tion. But  in  1856,  and  more  decidedly  in  1S57, 
the  right  of  the  society  to  circulate  such  an  edition 
was  sharply  challenged.  Considerable  public  ex- 
citement followed;  the  matter  was  debated  in 
religious  and  even  secular  journals  as  well  as  in 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  the  board  of  managers 
after  long  consideration,  and  debate  finally  took 
action,  Jan.  28,  1858,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  thin  society's  present  standard  English 
Bible  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  versions  for 
examination;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  same  differs  in  the 
text  or  its  accessories  from  the  Bibles  previously  published 
by  the  society,  the  committee  are  directed  to  correct  the 
same  by  conforming  it  to  previous  editions  printed  by  this 
society,  or  by  the  authorized  British  presses,  reference  being 
also  had  to  the  original  edition  of  the  translators  printed 
in  1611;  and  to  report  such  corrections  to  this  board,  to  the 
end  that  a  new  edition,  thus  perfected,  may  be  adopted  as 
the  standard  edition  of  the  society. 

The  committee  reported  in  1859  and  1860;  and 
from  this  "standard  edition"  all  the  societjr's 
English  Bibles  are  now  printed. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  originally  re- 
stricted it  to  circulating  only  *'  the  version  now 
in  common  use,"  in  the  English  language.  In 
1904  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  board  of  managers  the 
constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  permit  the 
publication  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English 
Bible,  either  in  its  British  or  American  form,  and 
under  this  permission  some  editions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Standard  Revised  Version  are  now  published 
by  the  society  imder  an  arrangement  with  the 
publishers.  John  Fox. 

2.  The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and 
the  American  Bible  Union:  The  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  organized  at  Philadel- 
phia in  April,  1836,  by  Baptists  who  felt  aggrieved 
at  the  action  of  the  American  Bible  Society  con- 
cerning the  translation  of  the  Greek  baptizein, 
referr^  to  above  (see  III,  1,  §  5).  Rev.  S.  H. 
Cone  was  made  president.  The  society  was  de- 
clared to  be  *'  founded  upon  the  principle  that  the 
originals  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  the  only 
authentic  standards  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
that  aid  for  the  translating,  printing,  or  distributing 
of  them  in  foreign  languages  should  be  afforded 
to  such  versions  only  as  are  conformed  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  original  text;  it  being  understood 
that  no  words  are  to  be  transferred  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  bemg  literally  translated."  The  con- 
stitution adopted  declared  (art.  ii)  *'  that  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  commonly  received  version  shall  be  used 
until  otherwise  directed  by  the  society."  Dis- 
satisfaction with  this  policy  led  to  the  secession  of 
certain  members  and  the  formation  in  1850  of  the 
American  Bible  Union,  which  demanded  that  the 
principle  of  circulating  "  such  versions  only  as  are 
conformed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  original  text  " 
should  be  applied  to  the  English  version,  and 
avowed  as  its  c'>ject  "to  procure  and  circulate 
the  most  faithful  versions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 


in  all  languages  throughout  the  world."  The  Union 
secured  the  services  of  a  number  of  Baptist  and  other 
Biblical  scholars,  especially  the  Rev.  Drs.  H.  B. 
Hackett,  A.  C.  Kendrick,  and  T.  J.  Conant.  The 
entire  New  Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old 
were  revised  and  published.  Italian,  Spanish, 
Chinese  (Ningpo  colloquial),  Siamese,  and  Sgau- 
Karen  New  Testaments  were  also  prepared.  The 
Union  ultimately  reunited  with  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  in  1882  the  latter 
passed  over  its  work  and  good-will  to  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  (Philadelphia),  which 
since  then  has  performed  the  duties  of  the  Bible 
Society,  and  is  carrying  on  the  work  of  revision 
inaugurated  by  the  earlier  societies.  The  revi- 
sion has  now  (1907)  reached  the  Book  of  Ezra, 
and  will  be  completed,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  end  of 
1908. 

8.  The  Bible  Aasociation  of  Friends  in  America 
was  organized  in  1830.  It  has  been,  in  the  main, 
a  distributing  agency,  circulating  the  Scriptures 
printed  by  others,  but  in  1905-06  printed  an  edition 
of  2,925  Testaments  and  Psahns.  In  1906  it  re- 
ported total  receipts  of  13,930.59  and  payments  of 
$2,412.06.  Its  distribution  in  that  year  was  6,534 
volumes,  of  which  2,030  were  Bibles.  The  head- 
quarters are  at  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Biblioorapht:  On  the  general  question  oonmilt:  Abriu  der 
QtachidUe  dea  Urtprunga  und  WcuJiathuma  der  BibelgeaeU- 
achaften.  Barmen.  1870;  Summary  Notice  concerning  Bibla 
SodeUea  in  Oeneral  and  Thoae  of  France  in  Particular, 
from  the  Fr.,  Northampton,  1827;  W.  H.  Wyckoff,  A 
Sketch  of  the  Origin,  Hiatory  .  .  .  of  Bible  Societiea,  New 
York  1848. 

On  the  BFBS  consult:  W.  Canton,  Hiat.  of  the  BFBS, 
2  vols.,  London,  1904;  idem.  Story  of  the  Bible  Society,  ib. 
1904;  J.  Owen.  HiaL  of  the  Origin  and  Firat  Ten  Yeara  of 
Oie  BFBS,  2  vols.,  ib.  1816;  Papera  Occaaioned  by  the  At- 
tempta  to  Form  Auxiliary  Bible  Societiea  in  Varioua  Porta 
of  the  Kingdom,  ib.  1812;  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  BFBS, 
ib.  1854;  G.  Browne,  Hiat.  of  the  BFBS.  2  vols.,  ib.  1859; 
La  SociitS  biblique  britannique  et  itrangbre,  1804-89.  No- 
tice au  point  de  vue  hiatorique,  philoaophique,  et  religietuc, 
Nantes,  1889;  H.  Morris,  Foundera  and  Preaidenta  of  the 
Bible  Society,  London.  1895;  Bible  Houae  Papera,  ib.  1899 
sqq.  (in  progress);  Behold  a  Sower.  Popular  .  .  .  Re- 
port of  BFBS  for  1900-01,  ib.  1902;  T.  H.  Darlow  and 
H.  F.  Moule,  Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Editiona  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  Library  of  the  BFBS,  2  vols.,  ib.  1904; 
T.  H.  Darlow,  There  ia  a  River,  ib.  1906;  Bible  Aaaocia- 
tion  Reporta.     By  Helen  Plumptre,  Worksop,  1843. 

The  organs  of  the  society  are  the  MonJQUy  Reporter  of 
the  BFBS,  London,  1858-88.  succeeded  by  the  Bibla  So- 
ciety Monthly  Reporter,  1889  sqq.  The  other  British 
Societies  issue  various  publications,  such  as  Annual  Re- 
porta, Quarterly  Recorda,  and  Occaaional  Papera,  in  which 
their  history  may  be  traced. 

For  the  foreign  societies  there  are  also  available  their 
reports,  besides  which  the  following  may  be  consulted: 
C.  F.  Hesekiel,  GeachichU  der  Canateinachen  Bib^  AnataU, 
ed.  A.  H.  Niemeyor,  Halle,  1827;  O.  Bertram,  Geachicht§ 
der  Canateinachen  BU)elanatalt,  ib.  1863;  W.  Thilo,  Oe- 
achichte  der  preuaaiachen  Haupt-Bibelgeaellachaft,  1814-64* 
Berlin,  1864;  E.  Breest.  Die  Entwickelung  der  preua- 
aiachen Haupt^BibelgeaeUachaft,  1864-91,  ib.  1891. 

For  the  American  Bible  Society  consult:  Tfie  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society'a  Manual,  containing  a  Brief  Sketch  of 
the  Society,  New  York,  1866,  revised  ed.,  1887;  W.  P. 
Strickland.  Hiat.  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  ib.  1849; 
American  Bible  Society'a  Reporta,  1816-71,  4  vols.,  ib.  n.d. 
(a  reprint);  American  Bible  Society.  Report  of  Oie  Trane- 
ference  of  the  Library  of  the  Society  to  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  ib.  1897.  The  organ  is  the  Bible  Society  Rec- 
ord (a  monthly). 
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I.  The  Old  Testament. —  1.  The  Premasoretio 
Period:  The  extant  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment text  is  commonly  called  the  Masoretic,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  text  of  the  ancient  versions 
as  well  as  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  former  ages. 
This  Masoretic  text  does  not  present  the  original 
form  but  a  text  which  within  a  certain  period  was 
fixed  by  Jewish  scholars  as  the  correct  and  only 
authoritative  one.  When  and  how  this  official 
Masoretic  text  was  fixed  was  formerly  a  matter 
of  controversy,  especially  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  One  party  headed  by  the  Buxtorfs 
(father  and  son),  in  the  interest  of  the  view  of 
inspiration  then  prevalent,  held  to  the  absolute 
completeness  and  infallibility,  and 
hence  the  exclusive  value,  of  the 
Masoretic  text.  They  attributed  it  to 
Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, who,  imder  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  supposed  to  have  purified  the  text 
from  all  accumulated  error;  added  the  vowel- 
points,  the  accents,  and  other  punctuation-marks 
(thus  settling  the  reading  and  pronunciation); 
fixed  the  canon;  made  the  right  division  into  verses, 
paragraphs,  and  books;  and,  finally,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  the  care  of  the  Jews,  the  text  thus 
made  was  believed  to  have  been  kept  from  all 
error,  and  to  present  the  veritable  Word  of  God. 
This  view  of  the  text  prevailed  especially  when 
Protestant  scholasticism  was  at  its  height,  and  may 
be  designated  as  the  orthodox  Protestant  posi- 
tion. It  was  opposed  by  another  party  headed 
by  Jean  Morin  and  Louis  Cappel,  who,  in  the 
interest  of  pure  historicity  or  in  Antiprotestant 
polemics,  combated  these  opinions,  maintained 
the  later  age  of  the  Masoretic  text,  and  sought 
to  vindicate  value  and  usefulness  for  the  old 
versions  and  other  critical  helps.  They  fell  into 
many  errors  in  respect  to  the  details  of  the  history 
of  the  text  and  overrated  the  value  of  Extra- 
masoretic  critical  helps;  but  their  general  view  was 
supported  by  irresistible  arguments  and  is  now 
imiversally  adopted.  This  view,  instead  of  deriving 
the  existing  text  from  a  gathering  of  inspired 
men  in  Ezra's  time,  assigns  it  to  a  much  later  date 
and  quite  different  men,  and,  instead  of  absolute 
completeness,  claims   for   it   only   a    relative   one 


with  a  higher  value  than  other  forms  of  the  text. 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  text  will  show  how 
this  agreement  has  been  brought  about. 

Concerning  the  oldest  history  of  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  writings  there  exists  almost  no  posi- 
tive information.  The  books  were  written  prob- 
ably upon  skins,  perhaps  also  on  linen; 
Z*^^®  as  paper  was  used  from  very  early 
Text  times  in  Egypt,  it  is  possible  that 
it  was  employed;  parchment  appears 
to  have  been  used  later.  The  roll  seems  to  have 
been  the  usual  form  (Ps.  xl,  8;  Jcr.  xxxvi,  14  sqq.; 
Ezek.  ii,  9;  Zech.  v,  1);  the  pen  was  a  pointed  reed 
(Jer.viii,  8;  Ps.  xlv,  1);  the  character  was  the  Old 
Hebrew,  which  was  almost  identical  with  the 
Phenician  and  Moabitic  (on  the  Moabite  Stone,  q.v.). 
Specimens  of  this  writing  are  also  preserved  in 
the  Siloam  inscription  (c.  700  B.C.),  on  gems  (of 
the  eighth  or  seventh  century),  on  coins  of  the 
Hasmoneans  and  those  belonging  to  the  time  of 
the  Jewish-Roman  war,  and,  in  somewhat  different 
form,  in  Samaritan  writings.  Like  the  Phenicians 
and  Moabites,  the  Hebrews  separated  the  words 
by  a  point  or  stroke,  but  these  signs  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  used  regularly,  since  the  Septuagint 
often  makes  word-divisions  different  from  those 
of  the  Masoretic  text.  Jewish  tradition  mentions 
several  passages  in  w^hich  the  separation  of  words 
was  regarded  as  doubtful. 

The  difference  between  ancient  and  modem 
texts  consisted  in  this,  that  the  former  were  written 
without  vowels  and  accents.  The  Hebrew  writing, 
like  Semitic  writing  in  general,  was  essentially 
consonantal;  vowels  were  not  written.  While  the 
language  lived,  this  occasioned  no  difficulty  to  the 
speakers  or  readers.  No  details  are  at  hand  con- 
cerning the  way  in  which  the  text  was  multiplied 
and  preserved;  but  inasmuch  as  the  writings  did 
not  then  have  in  popular  estimation  the  character 
they  came  later  to  possess,  it  is  likely  that  they  were 
less  carefully  handled,  and  that  the  same  amount 
of  pains  was  not  taken  in  copying  them.  This 
statement  rests  upon  the  fact  that  those  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  we  possess  in  double  forms 
vary  in  ways  that  indicate  a  corruption  of  the  text 
reaching  back  to  precanonicai  times  when  copies 
were  neither  made  nor  corrected  so  laboriously. 
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A  new  epoch  commenced  after  the  ExiTe, 
when  the  holy  writings  were  raised  to  canonical 
dignity  and  as  holy  writings  were  venerated  and 
h^uidledwith  ever-increasing  care  and  conscientious- 
ness. This  veneration  was  not  accorded  to  all  Bib- 
lical writings  at  once,  but  only  to  that  part  of  the 
canon  called  the  law.  The  epoch  begins  with  Ezra, 
and  extends  to  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  c.  500  a.d. 
During  this  period  not  only  were  the  form  of  writing 
and  the  text  fixed,  but  also  the  pronunciation  and 
division;  in  short,  the  major  part  of  the  present 
Masorah  was  collected  in  verbal  form.  A  change  of 
an  external  kind  was  the  development  of  a  sacred 
writing,  imder  the  influence  of  the  Aramaic  char- 
acter, the  so-called  "  square  "  or  "  Assyrian  " 
character.  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  square  character  to  Ezra,  and  calls 
it  expressly  an  Aramaic  writing  that  the  Jews 
adopted  in  place  of  their  Hebrew,  which  they  left 
to  the  Samaritans.  A  study  of  Assyrian,  Persian, 
and  Cilician  seals  and  coins,  of  the  Aramaic  monu- 
ments from  the  third  to  the  first  century  B.C.,  and 
of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  from  the  first  to  the 


8.  Change 


third  century  a.d.  has  permitted  the 


j^*  g^yj~\jf  tracing  of  the  development  of  the 
Wxitlnff.  present  Hebrew  alphabet  through  a 
thousand  years,  back  to  the  eighth 
century.  Ezra,  therefore,  may  have  influenced 
the  use  of  the  Aramaic  alphabet,  but  the 
square  character  was  not  developed  in  his  day, 
nor  for  centuries  afterward;  nor  was  the  Aramaic 
alphabet  then  used  outside  of  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  scribes.  For  not  only  did  the  Samaritans 
retain  the  ancient  script  for  their  Pentateuch,  but 
among  the  Jews  also  it  must  have  been  used  for 
a  long  time,  since  it  is  foimd  on  coins  down  to  the 
time  of  Bar  Kokba.  Matt,  v,  18  proves  that 
the  Aramaic  writing  had  become  popular  by  the 
time  that  Gospel  was  written,  since  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  the  letter  "  yodh  "  was  by  no  means  the 
smallest.  Taking  all  in  all,  it  may  be  assumed 
with  certainty  that  the  use  of  the  new  alphabet 
in  Bible-manuscripts  of  the  last  Prechristian 
centuries  was  general,  a  result  which  is  also  con- 
firmed by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Septuagint 
with  reference  to  the  manuscripts  used  by  the 
translators  (especially  must  this  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Tetragrammaton  retained  in  many  copies 
of  the  Greek  translation,  which  was  no  doubt 
written  in  the  Aramaic  script,  since  it  was  read 
erroneously  by  the  Christians).  Considering  this 
development  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  latest 
Old  Testament  writings  were  written,,  not  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  but  in  Aramaic,  by  the  authors 
themselves.  After  the  Aramaic  writing  was  once  in 
use  among  the  Jews,  it  soon  took  the  form  in  which 
we  now  have  it.  The  descriptions  which  Jerome 
and  the  Talmud  give  of  the  different  letters  fully 
harmonize  with  the  form  which  is  still  found  in 
manuscripts.  The  minute  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Talmud  as  to  calligraphy  and  orthography  made 
further  development  of  the  square  writing  im- 
possible, and  therefore  the  writing  of  the  manu- 
scripts varies  scarcely  at  all  through  centuries 
(excepting  perhaps  that  the  German  and  Polish 
Jews  have  the  so-called  Tarn  script,  which  is  some- 


what angular,  whereas  the  Spanish  Jews  have  the 
Welsh  or  more  rounded  script). 

The  veneration  shown  for  the  canonical  writings 
during  this  period  naturally  led  to  a  greater  care 
in  treatment  of  them  and  above  all  to  perception 
of  the  necessity  of  critically  fixing  the  text.  As 
soon  as  the  ancient  writings  obtained  canonical 
authority,  were  used  in  divine  service,  and  became 
the  standard  of  doctrine  and  life,  the  necessity  of 
having  one  standard  text  naturally  asserted  itself. 
The  preparation  of  such  a  text  began  with  the  law; 
the  other  two  divisions  (the  prophets  and  the 
hagiographa)  became  authoritative  only  in  the 
course  of  centuries  (see  Canon  op  Scripture,  I), 
and  naturally  their  text  did  not  receive  atten- 
tion in  the  earlier  period.  However,  criticism  dur- 
ing that  period  was  of  little  value.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  faithful  and  correct  copies  ex- 
isted, especially  of  such  books  as  were 
^^-^^^P*"  publicly  read,  but  this  could  not 
Text  prevent  errors  and  mistakes  from 
creeping  into  copies  which  were 
generally  circulated.  When  Josephus  {Contra 
Apion,  I,  viii)  and  Philo  (of.  Eusebius,  PrcBparatio 
evangelica,  VIII,  vi,  7)  speak  of  the  great  care 
bestowed  by  the  Jews  upon  their  sacred  writings, 
this  can  not  be  referred  to  earlier  centuries,  and 
concerns  more  the  contents  than  the  linguistic 
minutia)  of  the  text.  In  the  oldest  critical  docu- 
ments— the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint— there  is  evidence  (about  500-100  B.C.) 
to  show  that  the  manuscripts  most  approved  and 
most  widely  diffused  contained  many  verbal  dif- 
ferences. And  these  variations  are  not  to  be 
char{;ed,  as  was  formerly  done,  to  carelessness  or 
wilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  but  are  explained  by  the  lesser  im- 
portance attached  to  exact  uniformity  of  text  and 
to  the  existence  of  mistakes  in  the  current  copies. 
And  when  the  Septuagint  and  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  agree  in  good  readings,  and  still  oftener 
in  bad  ones,  against  the  Masorctic  text,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  these  readings  were  spread  by 
many  copies  current  among  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
and  are  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as  offensive. 
But  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when 
Judaism  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  rab- 
bis, it  became  possible  to  prepare  a  uniform  stand- 
ard text,  although  this  idea  was  not  realized  until 
many  generations  had  worked  upon  it.  The  Greek 
versions  of  the  second  century  had  already  fewer 
variations  from  the  Masorctic  text.  Still  nearer 
the  latter  text  is  the  Hebrew  text  of  Origen  and 
Jerome.  The  Talmud  itself  bears  witness,  by 'the 
agreement  of  its  Biblical  quotations  with  the 
Masoretic  text,  that  the  consonantal  text  was 
practically  finished  before  the  Talmudic  era  closed. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  upon  what  principles  the 
text  w^as  treated;  but  the  way  in  which  the  cus- 
todians presented  the  individuality  of  the  several 
authors,  books,  and  periods  is  remarkable,  and 
proves  that  intentional  and  arbitrary  changes  of 
tlie  text  were  not  made  by  these  critics.  That 
they  changed  passages  for  dogmatic,  especially  for 
Antichristian,  reasons,  as  has  sometimes  been  as- 
serted, has  long  ago  been  acknowledged  to  be  a 
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baseless  accusation.  Where  they  mention  changes, 
they  make  clear  that  they  followed  the  testimony 
of  manuscripts,  the  number  of  which  was  probably 
not  very  great.  The  fact  that  in  the  first  cen- 
turies after  Christ  the  text  approximates  our 
present  Masoretic  reading  shows  that  a  certain 
recension  became  authoritative  which  was  possible 
only  after  a  certain  manuscript  had  been  taken 
as  the  norm.  Of  such  a  standard  oodex,  copies 
could  easily  be  made,  or  one  could  correct  his 
own  copies  in  accordance  with  it.  Scholars 
like  Olshausen  and  Lagarde  speak  therefore 
of  some  such  archetype,  which  was  slavishly  fol- 
lowed in  every  respect.  The  critical  apparatus 
of  the  time  is  concealed  in  dissociated  fragments 
in  the  later  Masorah,  but  can  not  be  separated  from 
the  other  matter.  The  Talmud  and  the  older 
midrashim  allow  a  little  insight  into  the  critical 
efforts  of  the  time.  Thus  mention  is  made  of  the 
"  corrections  of  the  scribes,"  of  the  "  removals 
of  the  scribes"  (meaning  that  in  five  passages  a 
falsely  introduced  "  and  "  was  removed),  and  of  the 
points  in  the  Hebrew  text  over  certain  words  to 
show  that  these  words  were  critically  suspected, 
such  as  the  inverted  '^nun/*  Num.  x,  35,  and  the 
three  kinds  of  reading  (keri ;  see  Keri  and  Ke- 
thibh),  viz.,  "  read  but  not  written,"  "  written 
but  not  read,"  and  "  read  [one  way]  but  written 
[another]."  The  three  kinds  of  reading  have,  it  is 
true,  for  the  most  part  only  exegetical  value;  e.g., 
they  give  the  usual  instead  of  the  unusual  grammat- 
ical forms,  show  where  one  must  imderstandoromit 
a  word,  or  where  the  reader  should  use  a  euphe- 
mistic expression  for  the  coarse  one  in  the  text; 
they  are  therefore  scholia  upon  the  text.  It  is 
possible  that  these  ''  readings  "  are  also  fragments 
of  the  critical  apparatus.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  evident  that  at  that  period  the  text  was  fixed 
and  that  the  matter  in  question  concerned  only 
subordinate  details  of  the  text. 

The  development  of  the  pronimciation  or  of  the 
vocalization  and  the  division  of  words,  verses,  and 
sections  kept  pace  with  the  settlement  of  the  text. 
That  the  ancient  writing  had  no  vowel-points  has 
already  been  stated;  but  even  during  this  entire 
period  to  the  close  of  the  Talmud  the  sacred  text 
was  without  vowels  and  other  points.    The  old 
versions,    particularly    the    Greek,    and  Josephus 
depart  so  widely  from  the  Masoretic  text  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  used  the  present  pointed 
text.    The  expedient  which  charges  the  translators 
with  these  differences  is  of  no  avail,  since  it  is  not 
any  one  version  which  alone  shows  such  differences; 
they  all  differ.    Origen,  too,  published  a  Hebrew 
text  in  the  Hexapla  which  differed  from  the  Maso- 
retic.   Jerome  knew  nothing  about  vowel-points, 
not  even  the  diacritical  point  making 
6.  The      the  difference  between  "  s  "  and  "  sh." 
Pronun-    rpjjg  Talmud  and  the  modem  ecclesias- 
BH  ed  °b  t  *^^  ^^  ritual  manuscripts  of  the  Jews 
the  Text    P**^®"^  *^  unpointed  text.    There  is 
Still  Tin-    ^^    doubt     that,    as     Elias     Lcvita 
▼ooallzed.    stated,  the  Masoretic  system  of  punc- 
tuation  is  of  later  origin,   and  that 
during  this    entire    period    the    sacred  text    was 
without  points.    But  this   does   not   mean   that 


during  the  same  period  the  reading  of  the  un- 
voweled  text  was  still  unsettled  among  the  Jews; 
it  must  rather  be  assumed  that  with  the  official 
fixing  of  the  text  there  was  developed  also  a  certain 
mode  of  understanding  and  reading  it.  Of  course 
time  was  required  to  bring  it  into  vogue;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  period  it  was  so  firmly  established 
that  Jerome's  pronunciation  differed  very  httle 
from  the  Masoretic,  and  he  was  so  sure  of  its  cor- 
rectness that  he  appeals  to  it  against  the  text  of 
the  versions;  and  the  Talmud  gives  it  throughout 
correctly.  Before  the  Masoretes  the  pronunciation 
was  fixed,  not  yet  written,  but  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth,  although  some  scholars  may  have 
used  signs  in  their  books  to  assist  their  memory. 

Closely  connected  and  mutually  dependent  were 
pronunciation  and  the  division  of  words.  The 
latter  must  have  been  finally  settled  at  this  period. 

8  w  rd  '^^^  ®*^  ^^  division  was  the  small 
DiTlsion"  ^P*<^  between  words.  The  final  let- 
ters, being  limited  in  number,  can  not 
be  regarded  as  word-separating  signs.  Jerome 
used  a  text  with  a  division  of  words  and  knew 
the  final  letters;  in  the  Talmud,  Menahot  30a 
states  how  large  must  be  the  space  between 
the  words;  the  synagogue-scrolls,  though  still  with- 
out vowels,  have  nevertheless  the  division  by 
spaces,  following  the  custom  of  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts from  Talmudic  time;  and  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  ''  readings "  correct  the  traditional 
division  of  words  speaks  again  in  favor  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  division  of  words  in  the  present 
texts. 

The    division    into    verses    is    by    no     means 

contemporary    in    origin   with    the   vocalization, 

but    much    earlier.    The   verse-divi- 

J/*v?iZil  sion  depends  in  poetry  upon  the  paral- 
lelism, in    prose   upon    the    division 


siom  into 
Verses. 


of  sentences  and  clauses.  That  the  lat- 
ter were  not  marked  in  oldest  times  is  certain ;  in  poet- 
ical texts  the  members  may  have  been  distinguished 
either  by  space  or  by  breaks  of  the  line.  This  mode  of 
writing  poetical  texts  was  formerly  general,  and  is 
found  in  the  older  Hebrew  manuscripts;  for  the 
poetical  texts,  Ex.  xv;  Deut.  xxxii;  Judges  v;  and 
II  Sam.  xxii,  it  is  even  prescribed  {Shabbat  103b; 
Sopherim  xii),  and  is  therefore  still  customary. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  Masoretic  accents, 
poetry  was  written  close,  like  prose.  This  verse- 
division  was  taught  in  the  schools;  but  no  rules 
are  given  for  its  writing,  nor  did  any  punctuation- 
marks  indicate  it  in  this  period. 

Earlier  than  the  division  into  verses  is  that  into 
larger  or  smaller  sections;  these  were  more  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  and  for  their 
reading  in  divine  worship.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
were  in  the  original  text.    The  sections  of  the  law 

were  at  least  Pretalmudic;   for  they 

1  t   a   ^^  ^^  mentioned    in  the  Mishnah  and 

tions**"     ^^Q^^^^ly   ^    ^^^  Gemara;    in    the 

latter  they  are  traced  to  Mosaic 
origin;  in  Shabbat  103b,  Menahot  30  care  is 
enjoined  as  to  the  sections  in  copying  the  law, 
and  therefore  they  occur  also  in  synagogue- 
rolls.  They  are  indicated  by  spacing;  the  larger 
sections  by  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  line  at 
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their  dose  unfQled,  the  next  great  section  beginning 
with  a  new  line,  on  which  account  they  were  called 
"  open  ";  the  smaller  sections  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  only  a  small  space,  and  were  there- 
fore called  "  closed  "  or  "  connected."  Thus  not 
only  the  law  but  also  the  other  two  parts  of  the 
canon  were  divided.  For  the  division  of  the  whole 
canon,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  books,  see 
Canon  of  Scripture,  I. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the 
reading  of  the  text,  the  vocalization,  the  division 
into  words,  verses,  and  sections  depend  upon  the 
gradual  settlement  by  the  scribes ;  their  reading 
can  claim  neither  infallibility  nor  any  absolutely 
binding  power;  and  though  their  labor  betrays  a 
thorough  and  correct  understanding  of  the  text, 
the  necessity  may  yet  arise  when  the  exegete  must 
deviate  from  tradition.  Extraordinary  pains  were 
taken  to  perpetuate  in  its  purity  the  text  thus 
divided  and  vocalized.  Signs  of  this  care,  such  as 
the  rules  for  calligraphy  and  for  writing  the  extraor- 
dinary |X)ints,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The 
Posttalmudic  treatises  Masseket  aopherim  and  Mas- 
seket  sepher  torah  contain  full  details  for  copying. 
Nevertheless  fluctuations  are  met  with  in  the  Maso- 
retic  period,  and  it  must  therefore  be  assumed  that 
learned  labor  had  not  yet  covered  all  details  or 
made  final  settlement. 

2.  The  Masoretio  Period:  The  third  period  of  the 
textual  history  is  usually  reckoned  as  extending 
from  the  sixth  until  the  eleventh  Christian  century 
(when  Jewish  learning  was  transferred  from  the 
East  to  North  Africa  and  Spain);  it  embraces  the 
age  of  the  Masoretes  proper,  and  has  for  the  Bible 
text  in  general  the  same  importance  as  the  Tal- 
mudic  period  had  for  the  law.  The  efforts  of  the 
scholars  to  fix  the  reading  and  understanding  of 
the  sacred  text  were  overshadowed  somewhat  by 
the  study  of  the  Talmud.  After  the  close  of  the 
Talmud  the  work  was  resiuned  and  cultivated  in 
Babylonia  and  Palestine  (at  Tiberias). 
1.  The  jjj  ]yoth  schools  the  work  of  former 
retes'  generations  was  continued;  but  the 
Palestinians,  who  acted  more  inde- 
pendently than  the  more  Talmudically  inclined 
Babylonians,  finally  got  the  victory  over  the 
Babylonian  school.  In  both  schools  they  were 
no  longer  satisfied  with  a  mere  oral  transmission 
of  rules  and  regulations,  but  committed  them  to 
writing.  There  is  no  continuous  history  of  the  men 
of  the  Masorah  and  of  the  progress  of  their  work 
preserved;  but  the  marginal  notes  in  ancient  Bible- 
manuscripts  and  the  fragments  of  other  works 
show  that  the  oldest  Masoretes  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  eighth  century.  The  main  effort  of 
this  period  (as  the  name  Masorah^  **  tradition," 
indicates;  see  Masorah)  was  to  collect  and  to  write 
down  the  exegetioo-critical  material  of  the  former 
period,  and  this  makes  sufficiently  clear  the  one 
part  of  their  work.  But  the  Masoretes  also  added 
Bome  new  matter.  Anxiously  following  the  foot- 
steps of  the  older  critics  in  their  effort  to  fix  and 
to  guard  the  traditional  text,  they  laid  down  more 
minute  rules  of  a  linguistic  and  grammatical  char- 
acter, and  in  this  respect  a  great  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Masorah  is  indeed  new. 
IL— 7 


They  took  the  consonantal  texttia  receptus  just 
as  it  stood,  and  finally  settled  it  in  the  minutest 
details,  as  is  seen  from  the  variants  which  became 

2  Th  i  *  matter  of  controversy  between  the 
Work.  ^^^  *^^  *^®  West,  the  Babylonians  and 
the  Palestinians,  which  to  the  number 
of  216  Jacob  ben  Hayyim  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Bomberg 
Rabbinic  Bible;  these  have  reference  mostly  to 
the  vowel-points.  This  list  of  variants,  as  is 
now  known,  is  by  no  means  complete.  They  also 
appended  critical  notes  to  the  text,  in  part  derived 
from  the  Talmudic  period,  in  part  new  (especially  the 
"  grammatical  conjectures  "),  showing  that  where, 
according  to  the  grammar  and  the  genius  of  the 
language,  one  should  expect  another  reading, 
nevertheless  the  text  must  stand.  Finally  the 
great  majority  of  the  alternative  "  readings " 
date  from  the  Masoretes. 

The  Masoretes  fixed  the  reading  of  the  text  by 
the  introduction  of  the  vowel-signs,  the  accents, 
and  the  signs  which  affect  the  reading  of  the  con- 
sonants (dagheshf  mapptk^  raphes  and  the  dia- 
critical point  to  distinguish  between  the  letters 
" sin  "  and  ''shin ").  The  pronunciation  they  thus 
brought  about  was  no  invention,  but  embodied 
the  current  tradition.  Nevertheless,  one  can  not 
accept  every  Masoretic  reading  as  infallible  and 
unchangeable,  especially  when  one  considers  that 
the  tradition  no  doubt  often  fluctuated  and  that 
with  such  fluctuation  the  less  correct  reading  may 
often  have  come  into  the  text.  Besides  the  system 
found  in  the  majority  of  manuscripts,  there 
exists  another  which  has  only  recently  become 
known  called  the  "  superlinear  "  system,  because 
the  vowel-signs  are  placed  above  the  letters;  this  is 
found  in  some  Babylonian  and  South  Arabian 
manuscripts.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  the 
accents. 

The  division  of  the  text  into  verses,  introduced 
by  the  Masoretes,  was  neither  Babylonian  nor 
Palestinian,  but  one  which  the  Masoretes  them- 
selves seem  to  have  established.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  period  the  end  of  the  verses  was  marked  by 
8oph  pasukf  and,  when  the  accents  were  introduced, 
by  sUlu^  besides.  The  old  sections  were  retained, 
though  not  recognized  as  entirely  correct,  and 
the  old  traditional  sign  for  the  section,  the  smaller 
spacing  (theUttle  D  in  printed  texts),  was  rejected. 
The  closed  sections  were  marked  in  mahukmpts 
and  prints  by  a  D,  the  open  ones  by  a  D'Hn  the 
empty  space  before  the  initial  word.  In  addition 
there  were  introduced  the  Babylonian  division  into 
sections  or  parashiyoth  (in  the  law)  and  fiaph- 
taroth  (in  the  prophets),  for  Sabbath  public  read- 
ing. As  these  sections  generally  agree  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  an  open  or  closed  sec- 
tion, they  were  marked  by  a  threefold  D  [i.e.,  D  fi  fi] 
or  D  [D  D  D]  in  the  empty  space  before  the 
beginning. 

But  even  these  efforts  could  not  entirely  remove 
variations.  Hence,  before  the  end  of  this  period, 
the  learned  either  attempted  to  find  out  by  an 
elaborate  comparison  the  correct  punctuation  and 
to  fix  it,  or  marked  the  important  variations  in  the 
punctuation,  or  added  a  caution  to  each  apparently 
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strange  and  yet  correct  punctuation.  The  greater 
mass  of  notes  which  the  Masoretes  added  to  the  text 
relate  to  these  matters.  Besides  some 
8.  Oodioes.  other  Masoretic  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible  which  are  quoted  in  the  Maso- 
retic notes  of  the  codices  or  in  the  writings  of  the 
rabbis  as  authoritative,  such  as  the  codex  HiUeli, 
the  Jericho-Pentateuch,  and  others,  two  codices 
were  especially  famous  as  model  codices  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  codex  of  Naphtali  (Moses  ben  David 
ben  Naphtali)  and  the  codex  of  Asher  (Aaron 
ben  Moses  ben  Asher),  both  from  the  first  half  of 
the  tenth  century.  (Aaron  lived  at  Tiberias,  Moses 
in  Babylon;  but  the  latter  can  not  be  regarded  as 
a  representative  of  the  "  Babylonian "  text-tra- 
dition.) They  were  once  much  examined  by  schol- 
ars; many  of  their  variants  are  noted  in  the  Maso- 
retic Bible-manuscripts;  a  list  of  864  (better  867) 
variants,  which  refer  almost  exclusively  to  vowels 
and  accents,  has  been  published  after  Jacob  ben 
Hayyim  in  Bomberg's  and  the  other  Rabbinic 
Bibles,  as  well  as  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London 
Polyglot;  but  these  variants  are  neither  correct 
nor  complete.  On  the  codex  of  Asher  finally  rests 
the  whole  Masoretic  text  of  the  Occidentals;  of  the 
variant  readings  comparatively  few  were  received 
into  it. 

As  the  older  scribes  had  already  shown  extraor- 
dinary solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  the  text 
and  its  correct  reading  by  counting  its  sections, 
verses,  words,  letters,  and  by  noting  where  and  how 
often  and  when  certain  words,  letters,  or  anomalies 
occur  in  the  Bible,  which  verse  is  the  longest  and 
which  the  shortest,  and  like  minutise,  the  Masoretes 
of  course  continued  this  work,  wrote  it  down,  and 
preserved  it  in  manuscripts. 

The  punctuation  of  the  text  as  developed  by  the 
Masoretes  proved  itself  so  useful  and  met  so  well  aii 
essential  need  of  those  later  times  that  it  soon  went 
over  into  manuscripts  and,  with  the  exception  of 
synagogue-manuscripts,  almost  none  were  written 
which  did  not  contain  either  the  pointed  text  alone 
or  the  pointed  beside  the  unpointed.  The  other 
Masoretic  material  was  written  either  beside  and 
below  the  text  of  the  Biblical  books  on  the  margins 
and  at  the  close  of  the  same,  or  in  separate  masorah- 
oollections  (see  Masorah). 

8.  The  Postmasoretio  Period:  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Masoretic  textual  work  and  the 
collection  of  the  notes  having  reference  to  it,  no 
essential  change  was  made  in  the  text;  conse- 
quently this  period  is  the  time  of  the  faithful 
preservation,  multiplication,  and  circulation  of  the 
Masoretic  text.  An  essential  innovation  was  the 
introduction  of  the  now  customary  division  into 
chapters,   which     was     invented     by 

Ohapt^-    S*^?^^'^  Langton  at  the  beginning  of 

Division.  *^®  thirteenth  century,  and  applied 
to  the  Vulgate.  Isaac  ben  Nathan 
adopted  it  for  his  Hebrew  concordance  (1437-38, 
published  1523),  on  which  occasion  the  verses  of 
the  chapters  were  also  numbered.  The  chapter- 
division  was  first  applied  to  the  Hebrew  in  the 
second  edition  of  Bomberg's  Bible,  1521;  the  niun- 
bering  of  verses  was  first  adopted  for  the  Sabi- 
onetta   Pentateuch,   1557,  and   that  of  the  whole 


Bible  in  Athias*s  edition  of  1661   (see  below,  III, 
§§  1-2). 

Another  feature  of  this  period  is  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  manuscripts  is  preserved  to  give  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  text.  The  Hebrew 
Bible-manuscripts  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  public  or  sacred  and  the  private 
or  common.  The  first  were  synagogue-rolls, 
and  have  been  prepared  so  carefully 
2.  Old  Tea-  ^^^^  watched  so  closely  that  the 
wnent  intrusion  of  variants  and  mistakes 
■criDts  ^^  hardly  possible.  But  they  con- 
tain only  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  the  five  Megilloth  or  *' Rolls"  (i.e., 
Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  Elsther),  and  the  haphtaroth  (see  above,  2, 
§  1)  in  the  text  of  the  Masoretes  without  their 
additions.  These  manuscripts  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  recent  origin,  although  antique  in  form,  be- 
ing written  on  leather  or  parchment.  The  pri- 
vate manuscripts  are  written  on  the  same  material, 
and  also  upon  paper  in  book  form,  with  the  Maso- 
retic additions  more  or  less  complete.  It  is  often 
difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  determine  the  date 
and  country  of  these  manuscripts.  But  none  of 
those  now  known  are  really  very  old.  The  oldest 
authentic  date  is  916  a.d.  for  the  codex  containing 
the  prophets  with  Babylonian  punctuation,  and 
1009  A.D.  for  an  entire  Hebrew  Bible,  both  of  which 
belong  to  the  Firkowitsch  collection  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  According  to  the  most 
recent  investigation  the  MS.  orient.  4445  in  the 
British  Museimi  (containing  Gen.  xxv,  20-Deut.  i, 
33)  may  be  a  little  older.  As  a  rule  the  oldest 
manuscripts  are  the  more  accurate.  The  niunber 
of  errors  that  crept  in,  especially  in  private  manu- 
scripts, which  were  prepared  without  any  official 
oversight,  awakened  solicitude  and  led  to  well- 
directed  efforts  to  get  a  pure  text  by  means  of 
collating  good  Masorah-manuscripts  (cf.  B.  Ken- 
nioott,  Diasertatio  generalia,  Oxford,  1780,  1-1  vi; 
J.  G.  Eichhom,  Einleitung,  Leipsic,  1803,  136b). 
In  this  line  the  labors  of  Meir  ha-Levi  of  Toledo 
(d.  1244)  in  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch  called 
"The  Masorah,  the  Hedge  of  the  Law"  (Florence, 
1750;  Berlin,  1761)  are  celebrated. 

The  art  of  printing  opened  a  way  of  escape  from 
copyists'  errors,  and  it  was  taken  very  early.    The 
Psalter  was  printed  first,  at  Bologna  in  1477  [on 
the  earlier  prints,  cf.  B.  Pick,  History  of  the  Printed 
Editions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Hebraica,  ix  (1892- 
1893),  47-116],  the  first  complete  Bible  at  Soncino 
a  Th        ^^  1488;  Gerson's  edition  (the  edition 
Printed     ^^^^  Luther  used  for  his  translation) 
Text.       followed    (Brescia,    1494).     Substan- 
tially the  same  text  is  contained  in 
the  first   edition   of    Bomberg's    Rabbinic    Bible 
(1517;  see  Bibles,  Rabbinic),  also  in  the  editions 
of  Robert  Stephens  (1539  sqq.)  and  of  Sebastian 
Miinster.    The  second  independent  edition  derived 
from    manuscripts  is  that  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot  (1514-17;  see  Bibles,  Polyglot,  I).    The 
text  has  vowels  but  no  accents.    The  third  impor- 
tant recension  is  contained  in  the  BiJblia  Rabbinica 
Bombergiana,  ed.  11.,  cura  R,  Jacob  ben  Chajim 
(Venice,  1525-26);   it  is  edited  according  to  the 
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Masorah,  which  the  editor  first  revised,  and  con- 
tains the  entire  Masoretic  and  Rabbinic  apparatus. 
It  is  more  or  less  reproduced  in  prints  published 
during  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  Besides  these  original  re- 
censions, editions  were  published  having  a  mixed 
text;  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot 
(156^72),  which  is  followed  by  the  small  editions 
of  Plantin,  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  and  the 
editions  of  Reineccius,  is  based  upon  that  of  the 
Complutensian  and  Bomberg.  Another  recension 
is  represented  in  the  editions  of  Elias  Hutter  (1587), 
Buxtorf,  and  Joseph  Athias  with  preface  by  J. 
Leusden  (1661  sqq.)»  for  which  some  very  ancient 
manuscripts  were  collated.  Athias's  edition  be- 
came also  the  basis  of  later  editions  like  that  of 
Jablonski  (1699),  Van  der  Hooght  (1705),  Opita 
(1709),  J.  H.  Michaelis  (1720),  Hahn  (1832),  and 
Theile  (1849). 

None  of  these  editions  presents  the  Masoretic 
text  in  its  original  form.  The  large  collections  of 
variants  by  B.  Kennicott,  Vetus  Tesiamentum 
Hebraicum  cum  variis  lectionilms  (2  vols.,  Oxford, 
1776-80),  more  especially  by  De  Rossi,  Varia 
lectumes  Veteris  Testamenti  (4  vols.,  Parma,  1784- 
88)  and  SupplemerUa  ad  varias  sacri  textua  lectiones 
(1798),  are  valuable  for  some  Extramasoretic  read- 
ings which  they  offer,  but  they  are  less  valuable 
for  critical  purposes.  More  important  for  text- 
critical  purposes  are  (besides  the  work  of  Melr  ha- 
Levi,  ut  sup.)  the  "  Light  of  the  Law  "  of  Mena- 
hem  de  Lonzano  (Venice,  1618)  and 
4.  Critioal  particularly  the  critical  commentary 
Works  and  ^^  ^j^^  q,^j  Testament  by  Solomon 
taSS^"  Mmorzi  (Mantua,  1742-44;  Vienna, 
1813),  the  works  of  Wolf  ben  Samson 
Heidenheim,  and  especially  the  thorough  work  on 
the  Masorah  by  S.  Frensdorff  {Masaora  magna, 
part  I,  Hanover,  1876,  and  Oklah  we-Oklah,  1864). 
Of  great  service  were  the  publication  of  the  works 
of  the  oldest  Jewish  grammarians  and  lexicog- 
raphers and  the  discovery  of  fragments  and  publi- 
cation of  codices  like  that  on  the  prophets  of  the 
year  916  (published  by  Strack,  Prophetarum  poa- 
teriorum  codez  BabyUmicus  PetrapolUanus,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1876).  The  fruits  of  these  preliminary 
works  are  contained  in  the  correct  editions  of  the 
Blasoretic  text  by  Baer  and  Ginsburg.  Baer,  who 
was  assisted  by  Delitzsch,  published  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  exception  of  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy  [both  editors  died 
without  completing  their  work].  Ginsburg's  edi- 
tion is  entitled  The  New  Massoretico-Critical  Text 
of  ike  Hebrew  Bible  [2  vols.,  London,  1894.  It 
should  be  studied  with  the  same  author's  indis- 
pensable Intrixiuction  to  the  Maaeoreiico-crUical 
Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (I^ndon,  1897)]. 

Valuable  as  such  correct  editions  of  the  Masoretic 
text  are,  they  represent  only  a  single  recension, 
whose  source  is  the  textus  receptua  mentioned  above, 
which  was  fixed  in  the  first  Christian  centuries. 
With  this  recension  the  text-critical  and  exegetical 
treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  can  not  be  satisfied. 
Before  the  received  text  was  made  canonical  there 
existed  different  forms  of  the  text,  which  in  many 
stood    nearer    to    the    original  than  that 


sanctioned  by  the  Jews.  The  main  witness  here 
is  the  Septuagint,  a  correct  edition  of  which  is 
an  absolutely  necessary  though  extremely  difficult 
task.  But  Old  Testament  textual  criticism  can 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  comparison  even  with  this 
older  form  of  the  text.  In  many  cases  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  is  so  old  that  only  a  criticism 
both  cautious  and  bold  can  approximate  to  the 
genuine  text.  In  modem  times  some  very  impor- 
tant contributions  have  been  made,  such  as  J. 
Olshausen,  Emendationen  zum  Alten  Testament 
(Kiel,  1826);  idem,  BeUr&ge  zur  KrUik  dea  Hberlie- 
ferten  Textea  im  Buche  Geneaia  (1870);  J.  Well- 
hausen.  Text  der  Biicher  Samuelia  (Gdttingen, 
1871);  F.  Baethgen,  Zu  den  Paalmen,  in  JPT 
(1882);  C.  H.  Comill,  Daa  Buch  dea  Propheten  Eze- 
chiel  (Leipsic,  1886);  S.  R.  Driver,  Notea  on  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  (London, 
1890);  A.  Klostermann,  Die  Biicher  Samuelia  und 
der  K&nige  (Munich,  1887),  idem,  Deutero-Jeaaia 
(Munich,  1893);  G.  Beer,  Der  Text  dea  Buchea 
Hioh  (part  i,  Marburg,  1895);  and  the  Sacred 
Booka  of  the  Old  Testament  (the  so-called  Poly- 
chrome or  Rainbow  Bible),  ed.  P.  Haupt  (Balti- 
more, London,  and  Leipsic,  1894  sqq.). 

(F.  Buhl.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  introductions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (especially  of  J.  Q.  Eichhom,  4th  ed.,  Odttingen, 
1823-25:  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  8th  ed.  by  E.  Schrader,  pp. 
111-156,  Berlin,  1809;  C.  H.  Cornill.  {{  49-53.  Freiburg. 
1905;  F.  E.  KOnig.  {{  3-30.  92.  Bonn.  1893;  C.  H.  H. 
Wright.  London.  1891.  and  W.  H.  Bennett,  ib.  1900)  and 
the  works  mentioned  in  the  text  consult:  J.  Morinus.  Ex- 
erdUUionum  bMiearum  de  Hebrcei  OrcBcique  textua  ain- 
eeritate  libri  duo,  Paris.  1669;  L.  Capellus.  CriUca  eacra, 
Paris.  1650.  new  edition  with  notes  by  Vogel  and  Sohar- 
fenberg.  Halle.  1775-86;  H.  Hody.  De  bMiorum  textibua 
orioituUibue,  Oxford.  1705;  H.  Hupfeld.  in  TSK,  1830. 
1837;  A.  Geiger.  Uradurift  und  Ueberaeizungen  der  Bibel, 
Breslau,  1857;  L.  Loew.  BeUrOge  zur  iOdiaehen  AUerthuma- 
kunde,  Leipsic.  1870  (deals  with  materials  and  products 
of  writing);  H.  L.  Strack.  Proleoomena  erUica  in  Vetua 
Teatamentum  Hebraicum,  Leipsic.  1873  (very  full  upon  ex- 
tant and  lost  MSS..  and  on  the  testimony  of  the  Talmud  to 
the  text);  A.  Kuenen.  Lea  Originea  du  texte  maaoriUque 
(from  the  Dutch).  Paris.  1875;  PaUBographieal  Society, 
Oriental  Seriea,  Facaimilea  of  MSS.  and  Inacriptiona,  Lon- 
don. 1875-83  (deals  with  many  important  oodioes  of  the 
O.  T.);  A.  Harkavy.  Neuaufoefundene  hebr&iacKe  Bibel- 
handaehriften,  St.  Petersburg,  1884  (characterises  fifty-one 
Hebrew  MSS.  and  fragments);  V.  Ryssel.  Unterauchun- 
gen  Hber  die  TextgeataU  und  die  Ecktheit  dea  Biichea  Micha, 
Leipsic.  1887  (198  pages  concern  the  text);  Q.  C.  Work- 
man. The  Text  of  Jeremiah,  a  CriUcal  Inveatigation  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  Edinburgh.  1889:  T.  K.  Abbott.  Eaaaya 
ehiefiv  on  the  Original  Texta  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatamenta, 
London,  1891  (on  Masoretic  and  Premasoretic  text);  F. 
Buhl,  Kanon  und  Text  dea  Alten  Teatamenta,  Leipsic,  1891. 
Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh,  1892  (useful  for  beginners):  A. 
Loisy.  Hiatoire  critique  du  texte  et  dea  veraiona  de  la  Bible, 
2  Tols..  Paris,  1892-95;  F.  Q.  Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the 
Ancient  MSS.,  Being  a  Hiatory  of  the  Text  and  ita  Trana- 
lationa,  London.  1896;  W.  A.  0)pinger.  The  BibU  and  Ua 
Tranamiaaion,  .  .  .  View  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texta, 
London.  1897;  E.  Kautxsch,  Abriaa  der  GeachichU  dea 
aUteatameniliehen  Sehrifttuma,  in  appendix  to  his  edition 
of  Die  heilige  Sehrift,  Freiburg.  1896.  Eng.  transl.  as  a 
separate  work.  New  York.  1899;  T.  H.  Weir.  A  Short 
Hiatory  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Teatament,  London. 
1899;  R.  Kittel,  Ueber  die  Notwendigkeit  und  Mfiglichkeit 
ainer  neuen  Auegabe  der  hebrHiachen  Bibel,  Leipsic,  1902; 
P.  Kahle.  Der  nuuoretiaehe  Text  dea  alten  Teatamenta  nach 
der  Uaberlieferung  der  babyloniachcn  Juden,  Leipsic.  1902; 
T.  K.  Cheyne.  Critica  biblica,  parts  1-5.  London,  1903- 
1 905;  F.  W.  Mosley.  Paalter  of  the  Church;  Septuagint  Paalma 
Compared  tnth  the  HArew,  ib.  1905.  On  the  ancient  He- 
brew and  square  writing  consult:  D.  von  Muralt,  Bei- 
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tr&ge  xur  hebrdischen  Pal/lographie  und  tur  OeachichU  der 
Punktuation,  in  TSK,  1874;  S.  R.  Driver,  Notes  on  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book*  of  Samuel,  pp.  xi-xxxv,  London, 
1890;  Voilere,  in  ZATW,  1883,  pp.  229  eqq.;  L.  Blau, 
Zwr  Einleitung  in  die  fieilige  Schrift,  pp.  48-80,  Straaburg:, 
1894;  R.  Dutin.  The  Ten  Nequdoth  of  the  Torah;  or  the 
Meaning  and  Purpose  of  the  Extraordinary  Points  of  the 
Pentateuch,  Baltimore,  1906  (an  important  and  scientific 
discussion  of  textual  critical  valiie).  On  the  Masoretio 
material  in  the  Talmud  and  Mldrash  consult:  H.  L.  Strack, 
Prolegomena  critiea  in  Vetus  Teslamentum,  ut  sup.;  L. 
Blau,  Masoretische  Untersuchungen,  Strasburg.  1891;  idem, 
Zur  EirUeitung  in  die  heilige  St^rift,  100  sqq.,  ut  sup.  On 
the  vowels  and  accents  (especially  on  the  superlincar 
system)  cf.  Strack 'a  edition  of  the  Babylonian  codex  of 
the  prophets,  p.  vii,  ut  sup.;  idem,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  ge- 
sammte  lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1877,  pp.  17-52; 
idem,  in  WissenschafUiche  Jahresberichte  Hber  die  mor- 
gerd&ndischen  Studien,  1879,  p.  124;  J.  Derenbourg.  in  Re- 
vue critique,  1879,  pp.  453  sqq.;  W.  Wickes,  A  Treatise 
on  the  Accentuation  of  the  Three  Poetical  Books,  1881;  A 
Treatise  on  the  Accentuation  of  the  twenty-one  so-called 
Prose-Books,  pp.  142  sqq.,  Ix>ndon.  1887;  G.  F.  Moore,  in 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  1888;  D.  8. 
MargoUouth,  The  Superlinear  Punctuation,  in  PSBA,  1893, 
pp.  164-205;  A.  Btichler.  Untersuchungen  star  Entstehung 
und  Enttoickelung  der  hehr&ischen  Accente,  Vienna,  1892. 
On  the  division  into  sections,  chapters,  etc.,  cf.  REJ,  iii, 
282  sqq.,  vi,  122  sqq.,  250  sqq.,  vii,  146  sqq.;  Theodor, 
in  Monatsschrift  f&r  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Jitden- 
thums,  1885,  1886,  1887;  O.  Schmid,  Ueber  verschiedene 
Einteilungen  der  heiligen  Schrift,  Gras.  1891.  The  cata- 
logues of  Hebrew  MSS.  are  mentioned  in  H.  L.  Strack, 
Prolegomena,  pp.  29-33,  119-121,  ut  sup.;  idem,  in  £in- 
leitungindas  A.  7.,  p.  182,  Munich,  1898;  and  with  special 
fulness  in  Ginsburg,  Introduction,  ut  sup. 

n.  The  New  Testament. — 1.  History  of  the  Writ- 
ten Text:  The  autographs  of  the  New  Testament 
very  early  disappeared,  owing  to  the  constant  use 
of  the  perishable  papyrus;  for  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  material  (II  John  12).  If  they  were 
really  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the  apostles,  but 
in  that  of  their  amanuenses,  as  Paul's  Epistles 
generally  were  (Rom.  xvi,  22;  II  Thess.  iii,  17), 
it  is  easier  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  The 
papyrus  rolls  preserved  to  the  present  day  were 
never  much  used;  indeed,  the  most  of  them  have 
been  found  in  sarcophagi,  and  so,  of  course,  were 
never  used  at  all.  The  ink  was  lampblack  mixed 
with  gum  dissolved  in  water,  copperas 
1.  The  An-  (sulphate  of  iron)  being  sometimes 
*®^g^*®' added.  The  pen  was  of  reed  (cala- 
Testan^t  ^^)-  '^^®  writing  was  entirely  in 
Books.  uncials  (capitals),  with  no  separation 
of  the  words  (except  rarely  to  indicate 
the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph),  no  breathings, 
accents,  or  distinction  of  initial  letters,  and  few,  if 
any,  marks  of  punctuation.  The  evangelists  may 
have  denominated  their  compositions  "  Gospels," 
although  Justin  regularly  speaks  of  the  ''  Memoirs 
of  the  Apostles '';  but  all  addition  to  the  name  is 
later,  and  presupposes  a  collection  of  the  Gospels. 
In  the  case  of  the  Epistles  the  brief  address,  e.g., 
"  To  the  Romans,"  was  probably  added  by  the 
original  sender,  and  other  marks  of  genuineness 
given  (cf.  II  Thess.  iii,  17).  The  Muratorian  Canon 
(second  half  of  the  second  century;  see  Mura- 
torian Canon)  calls  Acts  and  the  Apocalypse  by 
these  names,  and  so  proves  the  early  use  of  these 
designations.  The  designation  "  Catholic  (i.e..  Gen- 
eral) Epistle  "  is  first  met  with  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond century  (Apollonius,  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  V, 
xviii,  5,  where  the  First  Epistle  of  John  is  probably 


meant).  The  application  and  limiting  of  the  term 
to  the  whole  of  the  present  collection  is  of  later 
date;  for  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  century  it 
was  customary  to  give  this  term  to  epistles,  like 
that  of  Barnabas  or  those  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
which  were  not  specially  addressed. 

The  external  liistory  of  the  New  Testament 
text  for  a  thousand  years  prior  to  the  invention 
of  printing  can  be  traced  by  means  of  manuscripts. 
Before  the  formal  close  of  the  canon  (end  of  fourth 
century)  there  were  probably  few  single  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  New  Testament. 
2.  The  Q£  ^Y^Q  three  thousand  known  manu- 
soriDts  scripts  of  the  New  Testament,  only 
about  tliirty  include  all  the  books. 
Some  of  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  now 
preserved  contain  not  only  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment (K,  A,  B,  C),  but  also  writings  which,  though 
not  canonical,  were  read  in  churches  and  studied 
by  catechumens.  Thus,  attached  to  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  (K)  were  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas;  to  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinua  (A),  two  "  epistles  "  ascribed  tx»  Clement  of 
Rome  (q.v.)  and  the  so-called  Psalterium  Salo- 
monis.  The  four  Gospels  were  most  frequently 
copied,  the  Pauline  Epistles  oftener  than  the 
Catholic  Epistles  or  the  Acts,  least  often  the  Apoc- 
alypse. The  Gospels  were  usually  arranged  in  the 
present  order,  then  came  the  Pauhne  Epistles,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Cathohc  Epistles;  the  Apocalypse 
always  last.  The  arrangement  of  the  Epistles 
differed;  indeed,  there  was  no  model.  (On  the 
various  arrangements  cf.  C.  A.  Oedner,  Geschichte 
des  neuiestamenUichen  Kanons,  ed.  G.  Volkmar, 
Berlin,  1860;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Prolegomena,  Leipsic, 
1884,  pp.  131  sqq.;  T.  Zahn,  Geschichie  des  neutesta- 
merUlichen  Kanons,  Erlangen,  1883,  ii,  343  sqq.) 

After  papyrus  had  gone  out  of  use,  parchment 
or  vellum  came  in  and  was  used  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eleventh  century;  then  came  in  cotton  paper, 
and  afterward  linen  paper  (cf .  W.  Wattenbach,  Das 
Schrifiwesen  im  MiUelalter,  Leipsic,  1896,  pp.  139 
sqq.).  The  growing  scarcity  of  parchment  led 
to  the  reuse  of  the  old  skins,  the  former  writing 
being  erased  or  washed  off;  and  unfortunately  it 
oftener  happened  that  it  was  a  Biblical  manuscript 
which  was  thus  turned  into  a  patristic  one  than  the 
reverse.  Such  manuscripts  are  termed  Codices 
palimpsesti  (palimpsests)  or  rescripti. 
8.  Their  By  the  use  of  chemicals  the  origi- 
Material  nal  text  has  often  been  recovered  in 
and  Form,  modem  times.  The  most  famous 
New  Testament  palimpsest  is  the 
Codex  Ephraemi  (C),  of  the  fifth  century,  rewritten 
upon  in  the  twelfth.  As  papyrus  disappeared 
from  use,  the  book  form  was  generally  substituted 
for  the  rolls,  in  manuscripts  written  on  parchment 
or  paper.  The  books  were  mostly  made  up  of 
quaternions,  i.e.,  quires  of  four  sheets,  doubled  so 
as  to  make  sixteen  pages,  less  frequently  of  five, 
though  later  quires  of  six  sheets  were  common. 
The  division  of  the  page  into  columns  was  at  first 
retained,  two  being  the  usual  number  (e.g.,  Cod. 
Alex.);  but  in  many  manuscripts  (e.g..  Cod. 
Ephraemi)  the  lines  ran  across  the  page.  [Excep- 
tionally, K  has  four  columns,  B  three.]    From  the 
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seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  present  accents 
were  more  or  less  used,  but  very  arbitrarily  and 
irregularly.  The  uncials  gradually  changed  their 
earlier  simple  round  or  square  forms,  and  from  the 
tenth  century  yielded  to  the  cursives.  The  earliest 
punctuation  was  by  means  of  a  blank  space  and  a 
simple  point.  Euthalius,  a  deacon  in  Alexandria, 
in  the  year  458  published  an  edition  of  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  and  soon  after  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles,  written  stichometrically,  i.e.,  in  single 
lines  containing  only  so  many  words  as  could  be 
read,  consistently  with  the  sense,  at  a  single  inspira- 
tion. This  mode  of  writing  was  used  long  before 
in  copying  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  involved,  however,  a  great  waste  of  parchment, 
so  that,  in  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
was  superseded  after  a  few  centuries  by  punctuation- 
marks. 

Divisions  of  the  text  were  early  made  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  In  the  third  century  Anunonius 
of  Alexandria  (q.v.)  prepared  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  taking  the  text  of  Matthew  as  the  basis. 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  in  the  early 
4.  The  Am-  p^^  of  the  fourth  century,  availing 
n^Si^  himself  of  the  work  of  Ammonius, 
"*"'  divided  the  text  of  each  Gospel  into 
sections,  the  length  of  which,  varying  greatly 
(in  John  xix,  6  there  are  three,  and  in  twenty- 
four  other  instances  two,  in  a  single  verse),  was 
determined  solely  by  their  relation  of  parallelism 
or  similarity  to  passages  in  one  or  more  of 
the  other  Gospels,  or  by  their  having  no  parallel. 
These  sections  (often  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Ammonius)  were  then  numbered  consecutively 
in  the  margin  of  the  Gospel  in  black  ink;  Matthew 
having  355,  Mark  233  (not  236),  Luke  342,  and 
John  232.  They  were  distributed  by  Eusebius 
into  ten  tables  or  canons  prefixed  to  the  Ciospels, 
and  containing  the  sections  corresponding  in — 

I.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  71. 
II.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  111. 

III.  Matthew,  Luke,  John,  22. 

IV.  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  26. 
V.  Matthew,  Luke,  82. 

VI.  Matthew,  Mark,  47. 
VII.  Matthew,  John,  7. 
VIII.  Luke,  Mark,  14. 
DC.  Luke,  John,  21. 

X.  Sections  peculiar  to  Matthew  62,  Mark 
21,  Luke  71,  John  97. 

Under  the  number  of  each  section  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  several  Gospels  was  written  in  red  ink 
the  number  of  the  canon  or  table  to  which  it  be- 
longed. On  turning  to  its  place  in  this  table,  the 
number  of  the  corresponding  section  or  sections 
in  the  other  Crospels  stands  with  it,  so  that  the  paral- 
lel passages  may  readily  be  found.  For  example, 
the  first  verse  of  Matt,  iv  forms  the  fifteenth 
Eusebian  section;  the  number  two  under  this 
refers  to  the  second  canon  or  table,  where  it  appears 
that  section  fifteen  in  Matthew  corresponds  to  six  in 
Mark,  and  fifteen  in  Luke;  i.e.,  to  Mark  i,  12,  and 
Luke  iv,  1.  In  some  manuscripts  the  parallel  sec- 
tions are  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  They 
thus  correspond  to  our  marginal  references.  Cf .  Euse- 


bius, Epist.  ad  Carpianum ;  J.  Burgon,  The  Last 
Twelve  Verses  ofS.  Mark  (London,  187 1 ),  pp.  295  sqq. 
Wholly  different  in  character  and  purpose  from 
the  Eusebian  sections,  and  probably  older,  is  a 
division  of  the  Gospels  into  sections  called  tithi, 
also  kephalaia  majora  (in  Latin  manuscripts, 
breves),  found  in  most  manuscripts  from  the  Alex- 
andrine and  the  Ephraem  (A,  C)  of  the  fifth  century 
onw£^.  Of  these  sections  Matthew 
^;^^^y  contains  68,  Mark  48,  Luke  83,  John 
18.    The  niunbers  by  which  they  are 


Divisions 
of  the  Text. 


designated  in  the  margin  of  manu- 
scripts refer  to  the  titles  describing  their  con- 
tents at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  page,  or  in 
a  list  prefixed  to  each  Gospel,  or  often  in  both 
places.  A  certain  |X)rtion  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Gospel  is  not  niunbered;  for  example,  the 
first  chapter  in  Matthew  corresponds  with  our 
chap,  ii,  1-15,  and  is  entitled  peri  t&n  magdn,  "  Con- 
cerning the  Magi.''  There  is  a  similar  division 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  to  which  Euthalius  (about 
458  A.D.),  though  not  its  inventor,  gave  wide  cur- 
rency by  his  stichometric  edition  of  these  books. 
The  Apocalypse  was  divided  by  Andrew,  bishop  of 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia  (about  500  a.d.),  into 
twenty-four  logoi,  or  chapters,  and  each  of  these 
chapters  into  three  kephalaia,  or  sections,  the 
former  number  answering  to  the  twenty-four  elders 
spoken  of  in  the  book  (Rev.  iv,  4);  the  latter 
suggested  by  the  threefold  division  of  human  nature 
into  body,  soul,  and  spirit  (comp.  I  Thess.  v,  23), 
as  the  author  himself  declares.  In  the  Vatican 
manuscript  (B),  there  is  a  division  of  the  Gospels 
into  much  shorter  chapters  (Matt.  170,  Mark  62, 
Luke  152,  John  80),  very  judiciously  made.  This 
has  been  found  in  only  one  other  manuscript,  the 
Codex  ZacyrUhius  (3).  In  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles the  Vatican  manuscript  has  a  twofold  divi- 
sion into  chapters, — one  very  ancient,  the  other 
later,  but  both  different  from  the  Euthalian.  In 
the  older  division,  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  treated 
as  one  book.  (For  further  details  see  Tischendorf, 
Novum  Testamentum  Vaticanum,  Leipsic,  1867,  p. 
XXX ;  Scrivener, /nfroduc^ion,  i,  London,  1894,  pp.  56 
sqq.)  Other  ancient  divisions  of  the  New  Testament 
into  chapters  were  more  or  less  widely  current, 
especially  in  Latin  and  Syriac  manuscripts. 

The  superscriptions,  "  Epistle  of  Paul,"  "  Catho- 
lic Epistles,"  etc. ,  can  not  be  earlier  than  the  fourth 
century,  since  they  imply  a  canonical  collection. 
The  subscriptions  at  the  end  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
in  many  manuscripts  are  generally  ascribed  to 
Euthalius.  At  least  six  of  these  are  untrustworthy 
(I  Cor.,  Gal.,  I  and  II  Thess.,  I  Tim.,  Tit.).  For 
the  modem  divisions  of  the  Bible  into  chapters 
and  verses  see  III   below. 

An  ancient  division    of  the    text   is    the    les- 
sons, or  lections,  from  the   Gospels   on    the    one 
hand,  and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  on 
6.  Divi-     the  other,  read  in  the  public  services 
sions  for    of  fi^^  Church.    The  history  of  these 
Ai^in^^'  is  obscure,  and  they  varied  much  at 
1^^    "    different    periods    and    in    different 
regions.    The  lessons  for  the  Sundays 
and  chief  festivals  of  the  year  seem  to  have  been 
the  earliest;  next  were  added  lessons  for  the  Sat- 
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urdays,  and  finally  for  every  day  in  the  week, 
with  special  commemoration  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs. Euthalius  marked,  in  the  Acts,  16  of  these 
"lessons";  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  10;  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  31;  in  all,  57.  He  was  prob- 
ably not,  as  many  have  supposed,  their  inventor. 
The  system  of  lessons  which  ultimately  prevailed 
in  the  Greek  Church  appears  in  our  evangelista- 
ries and  lectionaries  (more  properly  praxapostoli), 
containing  the  lessons  from  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  respectively.  The  ordinary 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament  were  often 
adapted  for  church  service  by  marking  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  each  lesson,  with  a  note  in  the 
margin  of  the  time  or  occasion  for  reading  it,  and 
by  prefixing  to  them  a  SynaxarUmf  or  table  of  the 
lessons  in  their  order;  sometimes  also  a  Meno- 
loffum,  or  calendar  of  the  immovable  festivals  and 
the  saints'  days,  with  their  appropriate  lessons. 

Turning  to  the  internal  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment text,  it  is  evident  that  its  original  purity 
was  early  lost.  The  quotations  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century  contain  readings  which  agree 
with  later  texts,  but  are  not  apostolic.  Ircnseus 
alludes  {Hcbt.,  V,  xxx,  1)  to  the  difference  between 
the  copies;  and  Origen,  early  in  the  third  century, 
expressly  declares  that  matters  were  growing  worse 
(in  Matt,,  xix,  19,  vol.  iii,  p.  671,  ed.  De  la  Rue, 
Paris,  1733-59),  as  is  proved  by  the  quotations 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
From  this  time  onward  we  have  the  manuscript 
text  of  each  century,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  various  Oriental  and  Occidental  versions,  all 
testifying  to  varieties  of  reading  for  almost  every 
verse,  which  undoubtedly  occasioned  many  more 
or  less  im{>ortant  departures  from  the 
7.  Bariy  sense  of  the  original  text.  How  came 
tioTof"  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^y  Church  did  not  know 
the  Text,  anything  of  that  anxious  clinging 
to  the  letter  which  characterizes  the 
scientific  rigor  and  the  piety  of  modem  times, 
and  therefore  was  not  so  bent  upon  pre- 
serving the  exact  words.  Moreover,  the  first 
copies  were  made  rather  for  private  than  for  pub- 
lic use;  copyists  were  careless,  often  wrote  from 
dictation,  and  were  liable  to  misunderstand. 
Attempted  improvements  of  the  text  in  grammar 
and  style;  proposed  corrections  in  history  and 
geography;  efforts  to  harmonize  the  quotations 
in  the  New  Testament  with  the  Greek  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  but  especially  to  harmonize  the  Gospels; 
the  writing  out  of  abbreviations;  incorporation 
of  marginal  notes  in  the  text;  the  embellishing 
of  the  Gospel  narratives  with  stories  drawn  from 
non-apostolic  though  trustworthy  sources,  e.g., 
John  vii,  53  to  viii,  11,  and  Mark  xvi,  9  to  end, — 
it  is  to  these  causes  that  we  must  attribute  the  very 
numerous  "  readings,"  or  textual  variations.  It 
is  true  that  the  copyists  were  sometimes  learned 
men;  but  their  zeal  in  making  corrections  may 
have  obscured  the  true  text  as  much  as  the  igno- 
rance of  the  unlearned.  The  copies,  indeed,  came 
under  the  eye  of  an  official  reviser;  but  he  may 
have  sometimes  exceeded  his  functions,  and  done 
more  harm  than  good  by  his  changes. 
Attempts  were  made  by  learned  Fathers  to  get 


the  original  text;  and  three  men  of  the  third  cen- 
tury— Origen,  the  Egyptian  Bishop  Hesychius, 
and  the  Presbyter  Lucian  of  Antioch — deserve 
mention  for  their  devotion  to  this  object.  The  last 
two  undertook  a  sort  of  recension  of  the  New 
Testament  (cf.  Jerome,  Epist.  ad  Danuisum);  but 
it  is  not  known  exactly  what  they  did,  and  their 
influence  was  small.  In  regard  to  Origen,  while 
he  did  not  make  a  formal  recension  of  the  New 
Testament  text,  his  critical  work  was  of  the 
highest  im{>ortance.  Notwithstanding  these  diver- 
sities, there  were,  as  early  as  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  aflim'ties  between  manuscripts  prepared 
in  the  same  district,  which  seem  to  betray  certain 
tendencies,  as  is  proved  by  the  Fathers,  the  ver- 
sions, and  the  Greek  manuscripts  themselves. 
Thus  critics  are  justified  in  speaking  of  an  Oriental 
and  Occidental,  or,  more  correctly,  an  Alexandrian 
or  Egyptian,  and  a  Latin,  as  also  of  an  Asiatic  or 
Greek,  and  a  Byzantine  or  Constantinopolitan 
text.  According  to  this  theory,  the  Alexandrian 
was  used  by  those  Jewish  Christians  of  the  East 
who  already  used  the  Septuagint;  particularly  was 

this  text  preserved  and  spread  by  the 

8.  Varie-   learned    Alexandrian    school.        The 

t*®*J>'      Latin  text  characterizes  not  only  the 

duoed  by   ^manuscripts  prepared  by  Latins,  but 

Baxly      the    Greek    manuscripts    they    used. 

Critic  ism.  The   Asiatic   manuscripts   were   used 

chiefly  by  native  Greeks  in  Greece, 
or  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  having  intercourse  with 
Greece.  The  Byzantine  manuscripts  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  that  empire.  The  latter  alone  had  a 
certain  official  uniformity,  and  were,  in  the  latter 
centuries,  almost  the  only  manuscripts  circulated 
in  the  empire.  This  class  of  manuscripts  is  also 
the  only  one  perfectly  represented  in  existing 
documents,  and  is  the  result  of  the  gradual  mix- 
ture of  older  recensions  under  the  predominance 
of  the  Asiatic  or  Greek.  Each  of  these  recensions 
is  more  or  less  altered  and  corrupted;  so  that  it  is 
often  more  difficult  to  assign  a  particular  reading  to 
its  proper  class  than  to  find  out  the  original .  Finally, 
the  differences  and  relationships  are  by  far  most 
strongly  marked  in  the  Gospels,  least  so  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  again  are  more  distinct  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  and  the  Acts  than  in  the  Catholic  Epistles. 
(Cf.  C.  Tischendorf,  Novum  Testamentum  Grmc€y 
editio  academica  viii,  Leipsic,  1875,  pp.  xxiv  sqq.) 

The  number  of  uncial  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament,  ranging  in  date  from  the  fourth  to  the 
tenth  century,  is  114.     This  does  not  include  eight 

psalters   containing   the   text  of   the 

■oripts.  "  29-32,  desi^ated  by  Tischendorf 
O  •-'',  nor  the  lectionaries,  evan- 
gelistaries, and  praxapostoli.  About  half  of  these 
114  are  mere  fragments,  containing  but  a  few 
verses  or  at  most  a  few  chapters.  They  may 
be  arranged  as  follows  with  reference  to  their 
probable  date: 

Cent.  IV,  2:  N  with  the   whole  New  Testament;  B,  Gos- 
pels, Acts,  Catholic,  and  Pauline  Epistles  (mutilated). 
Cent.  V,  15:  A  0  I»  ■  «  I*  Q,  Q,  T"k  T^"'  3,  "^^  '»'«. 
Cent.  VI.  24:  D,  D,  Ej  H,  I*.'  N,  N,  O,  OS  P,  R,  T*'*'"*' 
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Ont.  VII.  17:  F*  O,  !•••  R,  T^'n'Pi  w"*""  ©■'*  '''*. 
Gent.  VIII.  19:  B,  E,  L,  S,  T*»»"  W*'''  Y  ©■*  H  ♦  n  "«  «. 
Cent.  IX,  31:  E,  F,  ,  G,  G»»  H,  K,  a  L,  M,  ,  N,  O,  1%  T^^ 

V  w»^«  x»»  r  A  e>»  A  n  n*. 

Gent.  X.  6:  G,  H,  8,  U  X  3,. 

Of  these  only  one,  K,  has  the  New  Testament 
entire,  and  only  four  others,  ABC*,  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  remainder  are  distributed,  accord- 
ing to  the  principal  divisions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  follows: 

Gospels.  81 :  Complete  or  nearly  so.  12:  D  E  K  L  M  S  U  V  r 
A  n  O  ;  oontaininc  considerable  portions.  14:  FGHNPQR 
X  Z  A  B  S  *  3  :  containing  at  most  a  few  chapters  or  verses. 
65:  F*  I' •••*•'  I*  N*  O  T*"'-  *•"'  T""'  W*^  X'*  ©*-**  '^•-**. 

Acta.  13:  Complete  or  nearly  so.  5:  DELPS;  the  rest 
with  larger  (H)  or  smaller  portions  (G  G**  F*  I«  »  •  3). 

Catholic  Epistles.  5:  Complete  or  nearly  so.  4:  KLPS. 
and  the  fragment  2. 

Pauline  Epistles.  20:  Complete  or  nearly  so,  7:DEFGKL 
P;  containing  larger  or  smaller  fragments.  13:  F*  H  I'  M  N  O 
O*  Q  R  8  T»*  •^'*'. 

Apocalypse:  besides  MAC,  B^  contains  the  complete  text; 
P  has  some  small  gaps. 

In  reference  to  the  character  of  their  text,  Tisch- 
endorf  classifies  the  uncials  as  follows:  in  the  Gos- 
pels the  oldest  form  of  the  text,  predominantly 
Alexandrine  in  its  coloring,  is  found,  though  with 
many  differences,  in  K  A  B  C  D I  P  L  P  Q  R  T''"'  X 
Z  A  e*«  S;  next  to  these  stand  F»  N  O  W***  Y  e*»»*'. 
A  later  form  of  the  text,  in  which  the  Asiatic  col- 
oring prevails,  is  presented  byEFGHKMSU 

V  r  A  n  ei»,  among  which  E  K  M  r  A  n  e^*  incline 
most  toward  the  first  class.  For  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles,  K  A  B  C  give  the  oldest  text, 
to  which,  in  the  Acts,  D  I  approach,  and,  less 
closely,  E  G;  also,  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  (except 
I  Pet.),  P;  while  in  the  Acts,  H  L  P,  and,  m 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  K  L,  come  nearest  to  the 
later  form  of  the  text.  In  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles the  oldest  text  is  represented  by  K  A  B  C 
H  I O  Q,  with  the  Greco-Latin  manuscripts  D  F  G; 
M  P  approach  this;  while  K  L  N  stand  nearest  to 
the  more  recent  text.  The  text  of  the  Apocalypse 
appears  in  its  oldest  form  in  K  A  C,  to  which  P 
comes  nearer  than  B  (cf.  Gregory,  Prolegomenay 
pp.  185  sqq.).  Tregelles  exhibits  the  "  genealogy 
of  the  text "  and  affinities  of  the  manuscripts  in 
the  Gospels  in  the  following  form: 

WetUm  Alexandrine  Byzantine 

BMZ 
D 

C  Li  1.33 
PQTRIN        A 
XJ60  KM/7 

E  F  G  S  U,  etc. 

Westcott  and  Hort  attach  a  superiative  value 
to  B,  Tischendorf  to  K.  The  same  manuscript 
may  differ  in  character  in  different  parts  of  the  New 
Testament:  thus,  A  is  not  so  excellent  in  the  Gos- 
pels as  elsewhere;  A  is  especially  good  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark;  M  and  D  agree  most  closely  in  the 
Gospel  of  John;  the  cursive  1  is  remarkably  val- 
uable in  the  Gospels,  but  not  so  in  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  114 
uncial  manuscripts: 


N:  Codex  Sinaiticus.  found  by  Tischendorf  (1844  and 
1850)  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  now  preserved  in  St.  Petersburg.  Forty-three  leaves 
of  the  Old  Testament  portion  of  the  manuscript,  known 
as  the  Codex  Friderioo-Augustanus,  are  in  the  library  of 
Leipeio  University.  Besides  twenty-six  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  which  five  form  the  Codex  Friderioo-Augua- 
tanus,  the  manuscript  contains  the  entire  New  Testament 
without  the  least  break,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the 
first  third  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas.  The  Alexandrian 
copyist  has  frequently  shown  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  his  haste.  The  license  in  handling  the  text, 
common  in  the  first  three  centuries,  is  greater  than  in  B  A  C, 
though  much  less  than  in  D.  Nevertheless,  the  superiority  of 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus  to  all  other  New  Testament  manu- 
scripts, with  the  single  exception  of  B.  is  ftilly  proved  by 
the  numerous  places  in  which  its  reading  has  the  support 
of  the  oldest  quotations  or  the  most  ancient  versions.  Thb 
text  is  in  four  columns,  which  is  a  unique  arrangement.  The 
Pauline  Epistles,  among  which  is  Hebrews  after  II  Thessa- 
lonians,  come  directly  after  the  Gospels;  the  Acts  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  then  the  Apocalypse,  follow.  The  date  of 
the  codex  is  the  fourth  century.  It  has  a  special  value 
from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  corrections  it  received  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  and  later,  its  pages  repre- 
sent, after  a  fashion,  the  history  of  the  changes  in  the  New 
Testament  text.  The  codex  was  published  (1862)  in  fac- 
simile type  from  the  Leipsic  press,  in  four  folio  volumes,  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander  II.  The 
edition  was  limited  to  three  hundred  copies.  The  New 
Testament  part  was  published  separately  in  a  critical  edi- 
tion by  Tischendorf.  Novum  Te»tamenium  SinaiHeum  atm 
epittola  BamabcB  el  fraomenHa  Paatoria  etc.,  Leipsic.  1863, 
and  in  a  more  popular  form.  Novum  TeatamerUum  Grace  ex 
Sinaitieo  eodice  omnium  antiquiaeimo,  Leipsic,  1865  (cf.  C. 
Tischendorf,  Dir  Sinaibibel.  Ihre  Entdeckung,  Heraueoabe, 
und  ErweHmng,  Leipsic,  1871;  C.  R.  Gregory,  ProleQomena, 
pp.  16-17;  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener.  A  FuU  Collation  of  the  Codtx 
SinaiHcue,  Cambridge.  1867). 

A:  Codex  Alexandrinus.  now  in  the  British  Museum,  pre- 
sented in  1628  by  Csrril  Lucar,  patriarch  of  Ck>nstantinople, 
to  Charles  I.  The  New  Testament  begins  with  Matt,  xxv, 
6,  and  contains  the  whole  except  John  vi,  60-viii.  52,  and 
II  Ck>r.  iv.  13-xii,  6,  with  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement  and 
part  of  the  second.  It  was  printed  in  facsimile  by  C.  G. 
Woide,  London,  1786,  in  ordinary  type  by  B.  H.  Cowper, 
ib.  1860,  who  corrected  some  mistakes  of  Woide,  and  in 
photographic  facsimile  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, ed.  E.  M.  Thompson  (4*  vols.,  London,  1879-83). 
Tischendorf  places  it  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century; 
Scrivener  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  very  little  later. 

Bi:  Codex  Vaticanus,  no.  1200,  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
The  manuscript  contains,  besides  the  Old  Testament,  the 
entire  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  Heb.  ix,  14  to 
end  and  II  Timothy.  Titus,  Philemon,  and  Revelation. 
Juan  Sepulveda,  writing  to  Erasmus  about  1533,  men- 
tions it.  The  first  collation  of  the  manuscript,  made  in 
1660,  by  Bartolocci,  then  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  exists 
only  in  manuscript  in  the  Paris  library.  Another  was  made 
by  Birch,  1788-1801.  The  collation  made  for  R.  Bentley 
by  an  ItaUan  named  Mico  was  published  by.  Ford,  [1700. 
J.  L.  Hug  wrote  a  learned  CommentaUo  de  aTUi4iuitate  eodieie 
Vaticani  (Freiburg.  1810).  The  manuscript  was  then  in 
Paris,  but  it  was  later  restored  to  Rome,  when  it  became 
practically  inaccessible.  An  inaccurate  and  critically  worth- 
less edition  of  the  whole  manuscript  was  issued  by  Cardinal 
Mai  (5  vols..  Rome.  1828-38).  C.  Vercellone,  J.  Coiia,  and 
G.  Sergio  published  an  edition  of  the  entire  codex  in  6  vols. 
(New  Testament  is  vol.  v)  in  Rome,  1868-81.  and  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction  was  published  by  the  Vatican  (1880). 
The  age  of  the  manuscript  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Sinaitic  and  possibly  corrections  are  by  the  same  first  hand 
in  both,  and  in  the  Vatican  by  a  second  hand  contempo- 
rary with  the  first. 

B,:  Codex  Vaticanus  2066  (eighth  century),  formeriy 
Basilian  Ckxlex  105,  contains  Revelation,  was  first  imper- 
fectly edited  by  Tischendorf  in  MonumerUa  eaera  inediia 
(Leipsic.  1846).  and  more  completely  in  Appendix  Novi 
TestamenH  Vaticani  (ib.  1860).  By  Tregellee  the  manu- 
script was  designated  Q. 

C:  Codex  Ephraemi  (fifth  century),  now  no.  0  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Paris;  its  text  was  altered  in  the  sixth 
century  and  again  in  the  ninth.  In  the  twelfth  century  the 
original  writing  was  washed  off  to  make  room  for  the  Groek 
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t«xt  of  several  asoetio  worka  of  Ephraem  Synu  (d.  373). 
Pierre  Allix,  at  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
noticed  the  traces  of  the  old  writing  under  the  later  charac- 
ters. Wetstein  in  1716  collated  the  New  Testament  part  so 
far  as  it  was  legible.  In  1834  and  1835  the  librarian  Carl 
Hase  revived  the  original  writing  by  the  application  of  the 
Giobertine  tincture  (prussiate  of  potash).  Tischendorf,  after 
great  labor,  brought  out  in  1843  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament part  of  the  manuscript,  and  in  1845,  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament fragments,  representing  the  nuuiuscript  line  for  line, 
in  facsimile.  The  codex  contains  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  sixty-four  leaves,  and  five-eighths  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Di:  Codex  Bei«  (about  550  A.D.),  from  the  monastery  of 
St.  Irenaeus  in  Lyons,  now  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge,  a  present  in  1581  from  Theodore  Besa.  It  con- 
tains, with  few  lacunae,  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  and  III  John  11-15,  stichometrically  writ- 
ten, perhaps  in  Gaul.  Edited  by  Kipling  in  1703,  but  in  a 
far  better  manner  by  Scrivener  iBenm  Codex  CarUabrigienna) 
in  1864.  No  known  manuscript  has  so  many  and  so  remark- 
able interpolations.  Much  study  has  been  given  to  it,  e.g., 
J.  R.  Harris,  Codex  Beta  (Cambridge,  1891). 

D«:  Codex  Claromontanus  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  inclu- 
ding Hebrews  (second  half  of  sixth  century).  Besa  found  it 
in  the  Monastery  of  Clermont,  hence  the  name;  now  in  the 
Paris  Library.  Contains  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  written 
stichometrically.  It  was  retouched  at  different  times,  and 
exhibits  especially  two  periods  of  the  text.  The  Latin  text 
represents  the  oldest  version, — that  of  the  second  century. 
It  was  collated  by  Tregelles  in  1849  and  1850,  and  edited 
by  Tischendorf  in  1852  in  facsimile. 

Ei:  Codex  Baailiensis  A.  N.  Ill,  12  (750  a.d.),  in  Basel, 
a  nearly  complete  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  collated 
by  Tregelles  (1846),  also  by  Tischendorf  and  J.  C.  Mailer 
(1843). 

Ei:  Codex  Laudianus  (end  of  sixth  century),  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  a  present  from  Archbishop  Laud 
in  1636;  was  brought  to  England  in  668;  Bede  (d.  735) 
used  it  when  writing  his  ExpoHtio  retmctata  of  the  Acts. 
It  contains  an  almost  complete  Greco-Latin  text  of  the  Acts; 
edited  in  1715  by  Heame,  and  in  1870  by  Tischendorf  in 
Monumenta  aacra  inedUa,  nova  coUecHo,  vol.  ix. 

Ea:  Codex  Sangermanensis,  a  Greco-Latin  manuscript  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles  (end  of  ninth  century),  now  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Greek  text  being  a  clumsy  copy  of  the  Codex 
Claromontanus.  Of  no  critical  value  except  for  the  Latin 
text.  Sabatier  published  it  in  the  third  part  of  his  BibiioTum 
murcTum  Latina  vertio  (1749). 

Fi:  Codex  Boreeli  (ninth  century),  now  in  Utrecht  Uni- 
versity, contains  the  four  Gk>spels,  but  with  many  lacuns. 
Full  description  b  given  in  J.  Heringa,  DiepuUxHo  de  codice 
Boneliano,  ed.  H.  E.  Vinke  (Utrecht.  1843). 

Ft:  Codex  Augiensis  (ninth  century),  contains  Pauline 
Epistles  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Hebrews  only  in  Latin,  and 
the  Latin  is  not  an  exact  translation  of  the  Greek.  Richard 
Bentley  bought  it  at  Heidelberg  and  his  nephew  presented 
it  to  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Cambridge.  It  was  collated  by  Tisch- 
endorf (1842),  Tregelles  (1845).  and  edited  by  Scrivener 
(1859). 

F«:  Designates  those  passages  from  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
and  Pauline  Epistles  written  on  the  margin  of  the  Coislin 
Octateuch  in  Paris  early  in  the  seventh  century.  It  was 
edited   by  Tischendorf  in  Monumenta  aacra  inediUi  (1846). 

Gi:  Codex  Harleianus  (tenth  century),  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, defective,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  brought  by 
A.  Seidel  from  the  East  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
was  collated  by  J.  C.  Wolf  (1723),  Griesbach,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles. 

Gg:  A  seventh  century  fragment  of  the  Acts  (ii,  45-iii,  7), 
brought  by  Tischendorf  from  the  Ekwt  in  1859  (see  Ls). 

Gt>:  Six  leaves  of  a  ninth  century  manuscript  now  in  the 
Vatican,  five  leaves  edited  by  Ck>ssa  in  SacroTum  bibliorum 
vetuatiaaima  fragmenia,  iii  (Rome,  1877).  The  sixth  leaf  was 
discovered  by  C.  R.  Gregory  in  1886. 

Ga:  Codex  Boemerianus  (ninth  century),  contains  the 
PauUne  Epiatles,  is  now  in  the  Dresden  Rosral  Library,  is 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Greek  text  agrees  closely  with 
that  of  F,.  It  was  edited  by  Matthei  in  1792,  partly  collated 
by  Tregelles  and  others  (see  under  A). 

Hi :  Codex  Seidelii  (tenth  century),  contains  the  Gospels, 
but  defectively,  now  in  the  Hamburg  Public  Library,  was 
collated  by  Tregelles. 

Ha:  Codex   Mutinensis    (ninth   century),    contains   Acts 


except  about  seven  chapters,  now  at  Modena,  collated  by 
Tischendorf  (1843)  and  Tregelles  (1845). 

Ha:  Fragments  of  a  sixth  century  manuscript  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  in  the  edition  of  Euthalius,  of  which  forty- 
one  leaves  have  been  found;  twenty-two  are  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Paris,  eight  in  the  Laura  Monastery  on 
Mt.  Athos,  two  in  the  Synodal  Library  at  Moscow,  one  in 
the  Ruimjansew  Museum  there,  three  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  St.  Petersburg,  three  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  at 
Kief,  and  two  in  the  University  Library  at  Turin.  (Cf.  H. 
Omont,  Notice  aur  un  trie  ancienmanuaarit  grec,  Paris,  1889.) 

I*-^:  Codex  Tischendorfianus  II.  twenty-eight  palimpsest 
leaves  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries,  under  the 
Georgian  language,  in  a  text  related  to  that  of  NABC. 
Seven  leaves  contain  parts  of  Matthew;  two,  parts  of  Mark; 
five,  parts  of  Luke;  eight,  parts  of  John;  four,  of  Acts; 
two,  of  Pauline  letters.  They  were  discovered  by  Tischen- 
dorf in  the  E^t,  and  by  him  published  in  the  Monumenta 
aacra  inedita,  nov,  col.,  vol.  i  (1855). 

lb  (formerly  N^):  Four  palimpsest  leaves  (early  fifth 
century),  containing  sixteen  verses  from  John  xiii,  xvi; 
now  in  the  British  Museum;  deciphered  by  Tischendorf  and 
Tregelles,  published  by  the  former  in  Monumenta  aacra  in- 
edita,  nov.  col.,  vol.  ii  (1857). 

K|:  Codex  Cyprius  of  the  Gospels,  complete  (middle  or 
end  of  ninth  century);  now  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris. 
Collated  by  Tischendorf  (1842)  and  Tregelles  (1849  and  1850). 

Kt:  Codex  Mosquensis  of  the  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epis- 
tles (ninth  century);  brought  from  Mount  Athos  to  Moscow. 
Lacks  a  part  of  Romans  and  I  Corinthians.  Collated  by 
Matthffii. 

L|:  Codex  Regius  of  the  Gospels  (eighth  century),  now  in 
the  National  Library  in  Paris,  almost  complete.  Closely 
related  to  N  and  B  and  the  text  of  Origen.  Published  by 
Tischendorf  in  Monumenta  aacra  inedita  (1846),  in  facsimile. 

La:  Codex  Angelicus  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles 
(formerly  G),  and  of  the  Pauline  (formerly  I)  (ninth  century), 
now  in  the  Angelica  Library  of  the  Augustinian  monks  at 
Rome.  Contains  Acts  viii,  10.  to  Heb  xiii,  10.  Collated 
by  Tischendorf  (1843)  and  Tregelles  (1845). 

Mi:  Codex  Campianus  of  the  Gospels,  complete  (end  of 
ninth  century),  now  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris. 
Ck>pied  and  used  by  Tischendorf  (1849). 

Ma:  Codex  Ruber  of  the  Pauline  £pi.Htles  (ninth  century). 
Two  folio  leaves  at  Hamburg  (Heb.  i,  1-iv,  3,  xii,  20-xiii. 
25),  and  two  at  London  (I  Cor.  xv,  52-11  Cor.  i,  15;  II  Cor. 
X,  13-xii,  5).  Written  in  red«  hence  its  name.  Edited  by 
Tischendorf  in  Anecdota  aacra  et  prof  ana  (1855,  corrected. 
1861). 

Ni:  Codex  Purpureus  (late  sixth  century),  a  manuscript 
of  the  Gospels  on  purple  parchment  in  silver  letters.  Forty- 
five  leaves  were  early  known:  thirty-three  are  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  John  at  Patmos,  six  in  the  Vatican,  four  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  two  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-four  leaves  more  were  discovered  in  a 
village  near  Cnsarea  in  Cappadocia  and  bought  by  M.  Neli- 
dow,  Russian  ambassador  at  Ck>nstantinople  (cf.  C.  R.  Greg- 
ory, in  TLZ,  1896,  pp.  393-394).  The  Vienna.  London,  and 
Vatican  leaves  were  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Monu- 
menta aacra  inedita  (1846),  who  used  the  leaves  from  Pat- 
mos (as  collated  by  John  Sakkelion)  in  his  Novum  Teata- 
mentum,  ed.  viii,  critica  major.  These  last  were  also  edited 
by  Duchesne  in  Archivea  dea  miaaiona  acientifiquea  (3  series, 
iii,  386  sqq.). 

N*:  Two  fragments  of  a  manuscript  very  much  like  N,. 
seen  by  Tischendorf  in  the  collection  of  Bishop  Porfiri  of 
St.  Petersburg;  they  contain  a  portion  of  Mark  ix.  and  came 
from  the  library  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  in  Cairo. 

Na:  Two  leaves  (ninth  century),  containing  Gal.  v,  12-vi, 
4.  and  Heb.  v.  8-vi.  10.  brought  by  Tischendorf  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Oi:  Eight  leaves  (ninth  century)  containing  a  part  of 
John  i  and  xx.  with  scholia.  Now  in  Moscow  (S.  Syn.  29. 
formerly  120).  Edited  by  Matthcei  (1785).  and,  after  him, 
by  Tregelles,  with  Codex  Zacinthius  (see  below,  B).  Appen- 
dix (1861). 

Oa:  Two  leaves  (sixth  century)  containing  II  Ck>r.  i,  20- 
ii.  12.  Brought  from  the  East  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Tischen- 
dorf in  1859. 

0*b:  Fragments  (sixth  century  to  ninth)  containing  the 
hymns  from  Luke  i,  46  sqq..  68r  sqq..  ii.  29  sqq..  now  (0«) 
in  Wolfenbflttel,  (0»»)  Oxford,  (Oc)  Verona,  (O**)  Zurich.  (0«) 
St.  Gall,  (OO  Moscow,  (Ok)  Turin,  and  (OJ»)  Paris.  O 
was  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Anacdoia  aatra  et  profana  (1855), 
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and  O*'  in  Monumenia  aacra  inedita,  nov.  col.,  vol.  iv  (1860), 
and  0»»eby  Bianchini  (1740). 

O^:  Pauline  Epistles,  a  single  leaf  (sixth  century)*  con- 
tains part  of  Eph.  iv.  1-18,  collated  by  Tischendorf  at  Mos- 
cow in  1868. 

P] :  Codex  Guelpherbytanus  I  (sixth  century),  a  palimp- 
aeet  at  WolfenbQttel,  contains  a  part  of  all  of  the  Gonpels, 
was  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  MonumerUa  aacra  tncdtto,  nov. 
col.,  vol.  vi  (1860). 

Pf:  (3odex  Porphyrianus  (ninth  century),  a  palimpsest, 
contains  Acts,  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Revela- 
tion, but  with  lacunse;  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  is  espe- 
cially good.  It  was  brought  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
Russian  bishop  Porfiri.  and  edited  by  Tischendorf  in 
MonumerUa  aacra  inedita,  nov.  col.,  vols,  v-vi  (1866-60). 

Qi:  Codex  Guelpherbytanus  II  (fifth  century),  a  palimp- 
sest containing  fragments  of  Luke  and  John,  now  at  Wolfen- 
bdttel;  was  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Monumenta  aacra  inr 
edita,  vol.  iii. 

Qs*.  Papyrus  fragments  (fifth  century)  of  I  Cor.  i,  vi,  vii, 
in  the  collection  of  Bishop  Porfiri,  collated  by  Tischendorf 
in   1862. 

Ri :  Codex  Nitriensis  (sixth  century),  a  palimpsest  con- 
taining parts  of  Luke,  came  from  a  monastery  in  the  Nit- 
rian  desert,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  collated  by  Cureton, 
then  by  Tregelles  (1854)  and  Tischendorf  (1855).  and  edited 
by  the  last  in  Monumenta  aacra  inedita,  nov.  col.,  vol.  ii  (1857). 

R,:  Codex  Cryptoferratensis  (late  seventh  century),  a 
palimpsest  fragment  containing  II  Ck>r.  xi,  0-10,  published 
by  Cozsa  in  Sacrorum  bibliorum  vetuatiaaima  fragmenta,  ii 
(Rome,  1867). 

Si*.  Codex  Vaticanus  354  (040  a.d.),  containing  the  Gos- 
pels complete,  collated  by  Tischendorif  for  his  ed.  viii. 

8^:  Codex  Athous  Laurse  (eighth  or  ninth  century),  con- 
taining Acts,  Catholic  Epistles,  and  Rom..  I  Cor.  i,  1-v,  8, 
xiii,  8-xvi,  24,  II  Cor.  i,  1-xi,  23,  Eph.  iv.  20-vi,  20,  in  the 
Laura  Monastery  on  Mt.  Athos,  examined  by  Gregory  in  1886. 

T»:  Codex  Borgianus  I  (fifth  century),  fragments  con- 
taining Luke  xxii,  20-xxiii,  20,  and  John  vi.  28-67,  vii,  6- 
viii,  31,  now  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  the 
first  collated  by  H.  Alford  (1866).  the  second  by  Tischen- 
dorf and  published  by  Giorgi  (1780). 

T»»:  Fragments  (sixth  century)  of  John  (i,  25-42,  ii,  0- 
iv,  14,  34-50),  now  at  St.  Petersburg. 

T«:  Fragments,  similar  to  T>,  containing  Matt,  xiv,  10- 
27,  31-34,  XV,  2-8. 

T^:  Fragments  (seventh  oentiu*y)  of  a  Greco-Coptic 
evangelistary  (Matt,  xvi,  13-20.  Mark  i,  3-8.  xii,  35-37, 
John  xix,  23-27,  xx,  30-31)  discovered  by  Tischendorf  in 
the  Borgian  Library  at  Rome. 

T':  A  fragment  (sixth  century)  containing  Matt,  iii,  13- 
16,  found  in  Upper  E^jrpt.  now  in  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge,  England,  used  by  Hort,  and  copied  by  Greg- 
ory in  1883. 

T':  Another  fragment  (ninth  century),  also  from  Upper 
Egypt,  of  a  Qreco-Coptic  evangelistary,  containing  Matt, 
iv,  2-11,  copied  by  Gregory  in  1883,  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford. 

Tk:  Two  fragments  (fourth  to  sixth  century)  contain- 
ing I  Tim.  iii,  15-16,  and  vi.  2.  now  in  the  Egyptian  Museum 
of  the  Louvre;  published  by  T.  Zahn  in  Forachunoen,  iii,  277 
sqq.  (Leipeic,  1884). 

Tb:  Three  leaves  (sixth  or  seventh  century)  containing 
Matt.  XX,  3-32,  xxii,  4-16,  found  in  C^airo  by  A.  Papado- 
puloe-Kerameus. 

T*-*:  Fragments  (seventh  to  tenth  century)  of  six  Greco- 
Coptic  and  three  Greek  manuscripts,  containing  parts  of  the 
Gospels,  found  in  the  Schnudi  Monastery  near  Akhmim. 
Egypt,  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  published  by 
E.  Am^ineau  in  Noticea  et  extraita,  vol.  xxxiv,  part  ii  (Paris, 
1805),  363  sqq.   The  text  is  related  to  that  of  T*. 

T^:  Two  leaves  (eighth  to  tenth  century),  also  from  the 
Schnudi  Monastery,  containing  I  Cor.  i.  22-20. 

T*o(:  Nine  leaves  (fifth  century)  with  Greco-Coptic  text 
of  Luke  xii,  15-xiii,  32,  John  viii,  33-42.  formerly  owned  by 
Woide,  DOW  in  the  library  of  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford, 
published  by  Ford,  1700. 

U:  Codex  Nanianus  (ninth  or  tenth  century),  contains 
the  Gospels,  now  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  col- 
lated by  Tischendorf  and  Tregellee. 

V:  Codex  Mosquensis  (eighth  or  ninth  century),  contains 
the  Gospels  nearly  complete  to  John  vii,  40,  written  at  Mt. 
Atbo6.collated  by  Matthsi  (1785). 

W«:  Two  leaves   (eighth  century)   containing   parts   of 


Luke  ix-x,  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  edited  by 
Tischendorf  in  Monumenta  aacra  inedita  (1846). 

Wb:  A  palimpsest,  probably  originally  belonging  with  W^, 
of  fourteen  leaves,  containing  fragments  of  Matt.,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  found  by  Tischendorf  at  Naples  and  by  him  de- 
ciphered in  1866. 

Wc:  Three  fragments  (ninth  century)  of  a  Greco-Latin 
manuscript  of  the  Cioepels  from  Mark  ii  and  Luke  i,  now  at 
St.  Gall,  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Monumenta  aacra  inedita, 
nov.  col.,  vol.  iii  (1860). 

Wd:  Fragments  of  four  leaves  (ninth  century)  contain- 
ing parts  of  Mark  vii,  viii.  ix,  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  published  by  Scrivener,  Adveraaria 
critica  aacra  (Cambridge,  1803),  pp.  xi  sqq. 

W*:  Twelve  leaves  (ninth  century)  containing  parts  of 
John  ii-iv,  seven  leaves  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Dionysius 
on  Mt.  Athos  (collated  by  Pusey  for  Alford),  three  in  the 
library  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford  (examined  by  Tisch- 
endorf), and  two  in  the  National  Library  at  Athens  (dis- 
covered by  Gregory  in  1886). 

W:  A  palimpsest  (ninth  century)  containing  part  of 
Mark  v,  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church  College  at  Oxford. 

Wfc:  Thirty-eix  leaves  of  a  palimpsest  (ninth  century)  con- 
taining part  of  the  four  Gospels,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

W*!;  Two  leaves  of  a  palimpscHt  (ninth  century)  contain- 
ing parts  of  Mark  iii,  discovered  by  Gregory  in  1883. 

W:  Two  leaves  (seventh  or  eighth  century)  with  parts  of 
Luke  iv,  copied  by  Gregory  in  Paris  in  1884. 

Wii:  Two  leaves  (eighth  or  ninth  century)  with  parts  of 
Luke  XX  and  xxiii,  also  copied  by  Gregory  in  Paris,  1884. 

Wi:  Two  leaves  of  a  palimpsest  (seventh  century)  con- 
taining Mark  xiii,  34-xiv,  20.  discovered  by  Gregory  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  1885. 

W<n:  Four  leaves  of  a  palimpsest  (seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury) containing  parts  of  Mark,  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris,  discovered  by  Gregory,  1885. 

W>>:  Four  leaves  (seventh  century)  containing  John  vi, 
71-vii,  46,  in  Vienna. 

Wo;  Sixteen  leaves  of  a  palimpsest  (ninth  century)  con- 
taining parts  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan. 

X:  (3odex  Monacensis  (ninth  or  tenth  centiu*y)  contain- 
ing numerous  fragments  of  the  Gospels  and  a  commentary, 
in  the  University  Library  at  Munich.  Collated  by  Schols, 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Xi^:  Fourteen  leaves  (ninth  or  tenth  century)  containing 
Luke  i,  1-ii,  40,  incomplete,  in  the  Court  and  State  Library 
at  Mimich. 

Y:  C^odex  Barberini  225  (eighth  centiur).  six  leaves  con- 
taining parts  of  John,  published  by  Tischendorf  in  Monu- 
menta aacra  inedita  (1846). 

Z:  Codex  Dublinensis  rescriptus  (sixth  century),  an  im- 
portant palimpsest  with  numerous  fragments  of  Matthew, 
in  Trinity  C^oUege,  Dublin.  Published  in  facsimile  by  Bar- 
rett (1801).  accurately  deciphered  by  Tregelles  (1853),  newly 
edited  by  T.  K.  Abbott  (Dublin,  1880). 

T:  Codex  Tischendorfianus  IV  (ninth  century)  contains 
large  parts  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  Luke  and  John  are  com- 
plete. It  was  found  by  Tischendorf  in  the  East,  part  of  it 
is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  larger  part 
at  St.  Petersburg.     It  strongly  resembles  Ki. 

A:  Codex  Sangallensis  (ninth  century),  a  nearly  complete 
copy  of  the  Gospels  (one  leaf  lacking)  with  interlinear  Latin 
translation  approximating  the  Vulgate  text.  It  is  in  St. 
Gall,  possibly  copied  there,  and  is  possibly  the  same  (for 
the  Gospels)  manuscript  as  G^  (Pauline  Epistles).  (Cf.  J. 
R.  Harris,  Codex  Sangallenaia,  Cambridge,  1801.) 

9*:  (kxlex  Tischendorfianus  I  (seventh  century),  four 
leaves  with  parts  of  Matt,  xii-xv,  found  by  Tischendorf  in 
the  East  in  1844  and  1853,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Monumenta 
aacra  inedita,  nov.  col.,  vol.  ii  (1857). 

9b:  Six  leaves  (seventh  century)  containing  fragments 
of  Matt,  xxii-xxiii  and  Mark  iv-v,  brought  by  Tischendorf 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1850. 

tK:  Two  folio  leaves  (sixth  century)  containing  Matt,  xxi, 
10-24  and  John  xviii,  20-35,  brought  by  Tischendorf  and 
Bishop  Porfiri  to  St.  Petersburg. 

%^:  A  fragment  (eighth  century)  containing  Luke  xi,  37- 
45,  brought  by  Tischendorf  to  St.  Petersburg. 

0«:  A  fragment  (sixth  century)  containing  Biatt.  xxvi, 
2-7.  0. 

ef:  Four  leaves  (sixth  century)  containing  parts  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark. 
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•f:  A  fragment  (sixth  century)  containing  John  Ti,  13- 
24.  nmilar  to  Ot. 

•^:  Three  fragments  (ninth  century)  of  a  Greoo-Arabio  man- 
uscript of  the  Gospels.  O*-^  are  all  in  the  collection  of  Bishop 
Porfiri  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  were  collated  by  Tischendorf. 

A:  Codex  Tischendorfianus  III  (ninth  century)  contain- 
ing Luke  and  John  complete,  with  occasional  scholia  in  un- 
cials on  the  margin,  partly  of  a  critical  kind.  Now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Oxford;  collated  by  Tischendorf  (who 
broxight  it  from  the  Blast)  and  Tregelles. 

B:  Codex  Zacynthius  (eighth  century),  a  i>alimpsest  con- 
taining Luke  i.  1-xi.  33,  with  some  gaps;  brought  from  the 
Island  of  Zante,  and  presented  in  1821  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  London;  deciphered  and  published 
by  Tregelles  in  1861.  The  text,  which  is  very  valuable,  is 
surrounded  by  a  commentary. 

II:  Codex  Petropohtanus  (ninth  century)  of  the  Gospels 
complete,  excepting  seventy-seven  verses.  Brought  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  Tischendorf  from  Smyrna. 

1:  Codex  Rossanensis  (sixth  century),  containing  Matt, 
i,  1-Mark  xvi,  14,  and  belonging  to  the  chapter  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  at  Rossano,  written  on  very  fine  purple  vel- 
lum in  silver  letters,  with  the  three  first  lines  in  both  columns 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Gospel  in  gold.  It  is  adorned  with 
eighteen  remarkable  pictures  in  water-colors,  representing 
scenes  in  the  Gospel  lidstory,  with  forty  figures  of  the  proph- 
ets of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  miniatures  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Vienna  purple  manu- 
script of  Genesis.  It  numbers  a  hundred  and  eighty-«ight 
leaves,  some  of  which  have  been  much  injured  by  dampness. 
It  originally  contained  the  four  Gospels.  The  text,  as  well 
as  the  writing,  resembles  that  of  Codex  Ni  of  the  Gospels. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1870,  at  Rossano  in  (Cala- 
bria (Southern  Italy),  by  Dr.  Gebhardt  of  Gdttingen  and 
Professor  Hamack  of  Giessen,  who  have  published  a  full  de- 
scription of  it.  with  two  facsimiles  of  the  writing  and  outline 
sketches  of  the  miniatures,  in  an  elegant  quarto  entitled 
BvQngtliorum  codex  Oracut  Purjnareia  RostanenaU  (Leip- 
rie,  1880).  The  illuminations  are  reproduced  in  exact  fac- 
simile by  Antonio  Munos  (Rome,  1007).  The  text  seems  to 
hold  a  position  about  midway  between  that  of  the  older 
uncials  and  those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  agreeing 
most  remarkably  with  Nt.  often  with  AAII,  or  with  D  and 
the  Old  Latin,  against  the  mass  of  later  manuscripts. 

*:  Codex  Beratinus  (probably  sixth  century),  contain- 
ing liatt.  vi,  3-Mark  xiv,  62.  with  some  lacuns,  on  purple 
vellum  and  in  possession  of  the  Church  of  St.  George  at 
Berat,  Albania,  made  generally  known  by  P.  Batiffol  in  1885. 

if:  Ck>dex  Athous  Laurs  (eighth  or  ninth  century),  con- 
taining the  New  Testament  except  Matthew,  Mark  i,  1-ix, 
4,  Heb.  viii,  11 -ix.  10,  and  Revelation,  is  in  the  Laura 
Monastery  on  Mt.  Athos,  was  examined  by  Gregory  in  1886. 

O:  Codex  Athous  Dionysii  (eighth  or  ninth  century), 
eontaining  the  four  Gospels,  is  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Dio- 
nysius  on  Mt.  Athos,  was  examined  by  Gr^ory  in  1886. 

2i:  Codex  Athous  Andres  (ninth  or  tenth  century),  con- 
taining the  four  Gospels  but  with  lacuns,  is  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Andrew  on  Mt.  Athos.  was  examined  by  Gregory 
in  1886. 

39:  Codex  Patiriensis  (fifth  century),  twenty-one  palimp- 
sest leaves  containing  fragments  of  Acts  and  of  the  Catholic 
and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  was  de- 
scribed by  Batiffol  (1801),  partly  read  by  W.  Sanday  (1805). 

J:  The  sign  attached  by  Gregory  to  a  fragment  of  N] 
before  he  knew  its  relationship. 

^•-H.  W;  Small  fragments  (fifth  to  ninth  century)  of  the 
Synoptics  and  I  Ck>rinthianM  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine 
on  Mt.  Sinai,  discovered  by  J.  R.  Harris  and  published  in 
BUdical  FragmenU  from  Mt.  Sinai  (London,  1800). 

Besides  the  uncials,   there  are  known    for  the 
Gospels  over  1,200  cursives  designated  by  Arabic 
numerals,  over  950  evangelistaries  of 
10.  The     which  about  100  are  in  uncial    wri- 


CrirsiTe 
Manu- 


ting,  varying  in  date  from  the  tenth  to 

•oriDta      ^^®    twelfth  century.     For   the  Acts 

Evanffelis-  *^^   *^®  Catholic   Epistles  there  are 

taries,  etc.  over    4(X)  cursives,   for    the    Pauline 

Epistles  about  500,  and  for  the  Apoc- 

al3rpHe  180.    Of  lectionaries  there  are  known  over 

260,  only  a  very  few  of  which  antedate  the  tenth 


century.  The  following  are  noteworthy,  either 
because  of  the  value  of  their  readings  or  for  the 
influence  they  have  had  on  the  text: 

1  Goepels,  Acts,  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles:  Oxiex 
Basiliensis  (tenth  or  twelfth  century),  especially  valuable 
for  the  text  of  the  Goepels,  contains  the  apparatus  of  Eu- 
thalixis  on'the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Kindred  to  it  in  the  Gospels 
are  200.  118.  131. 

1  Apocalypse:  Codex  Reuchlini  (twelfth  century),  used 
by  Erasmus  (1516),  in  the  University  Library  at  Basel. 

13  Gospels:  Codex  Parisiensis  (thirteenth  century),  has 
some  lacunc,  was  collated  by  Wetstein,  Griesbach.  and  W. 
H.  Ferrar,  and  is  closely  related  to  60,  124,  and  346,  while 
643,  788,  and  826  belong  to  the  same  group. 

13  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  17  Pauline  Epistles,  and 
33  (3o8pels  are  all  parts  of  the  same  manuscript  (ninth, 
tenth,  or  eleventh  century),  and  the  text  agrees  often  with 
that  of  the  best  uncials;  collated  by  Griesbach,  and  Tre- 
gelles (1850). 

14  Apocalypse,  31  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  37  Pauline 
Epistles  and  60  Gospels  are  parts  of  the  same  manuscript 
(Leicester  CJodex,  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century),  collated 
by  Tregelles,  Scrivener,  and  Abbott  (cf.  13  supra). 

34  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  40  Pauline  Epistles,  61 
Gospels,  and  02  Apocalypse  are  parts  of  the  same  manu- 
script (Codex  Montfortianus.  sixteenth  century),  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  collated  by  O.  T.  Dobbin  (1854). 

47  Pauline  Epistles  (eleventh  or  twelfth  century),  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  collated  by  Tregelles. 

05  Apocalypse  (Codex  Parham,  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury), belongs  among  the  best  witnesses  to  Revelation,  col- 
lated by  Scrivener. 

565  Gospels  (ninth  or  tenth  century)  in  letters  of  gold  on 
purple  parchment,  with  especially  ancient  readings  in  Mark; 
designated  81  by  Westoott  and  Hort,  now  in  St.  Petersburg. 

2.*  History  of  the  Printed  Text:  For  more  than 
half  a  century  after  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
original  text  of  the  New  Testament  remained  un- 
published. The  credit  of  first  printing  it  belongs 
to  Cardinal  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who  made  it  vol.  v  of  his  Polyglot  Bible 
(see  Bibles,  Polyglot,  I).  The  manuscripts  de- 
pended upon  were  comparatively  mod- 
Jt^?^^^^'  em  and  of  inferior  value.  Though 
^JI^^^   the  volume  is  dated  June  10,  1.514,  the 

Editions.  ^®^  Testament  was  not  published  be- 
fore 1521  or  1522,  and  thus  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  Greco-Latin  New  Testament  of  1516, 
published  by  Froben  of  Basel,  and  edited  by  Eras- 
mus, who  used  as  the  basis  of  his  text,  in  the  Gos- 
pels, an  inferior  Basel  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (cod.  2),  and  one  of  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  (cod.  2). 
With  these  he  collated  more  or  less  carefully  one 
more  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  (cod.  1),  two  in  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  (codd.  1  and  4),  and 
three  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (codd.  1,  4,  7).  The 
oldest  of  these  (cod.  1,  tenth  century)  has  a  good 
text  in  the  Gospels;  but  Erasmus  made  very  little 
use  of  it;  the  others  are  comparatively  modem,  and 
poor.  For  the  Apocalypse  he  had  only  a  single 
manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  wanting  the 
last  six  verses,  which  he  translated  into  Greek 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  In  various  other  places 
in  the  Apocalypse  he  followed  the  readings  of  the 
Vulgate  in  opposition  to  the  Greek,  as  he  did  in 
a  few  cases  elsewhere.  The  first  edition  of  Eras- 
mus was  sped  through  the  press  with  headlong 
haste  (proRcipitatum  fuit  veriua  qtuim  editumf  as 
Erasmus  himself  says)  in  order  that  the  pub- 
lisher, Froben,  might  get  the  start  of  the  Com- 
plutensian.    It  oonsequently  swarms  with  errors. 
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A  more  correct  edition  was  issued  in  1519:  Biill 
observed  about  four  hundred  changes  in  the  text. 
For  this  and  later  editions,  one  additional  manu- 
script (cod.  3)  was  used  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Epistles.  In  the  third  edition  (1522)  the  changes 
were  much  fewer;  but  it  is  noted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  I  John  V,  7,  from  the  Codex  Mont- 
fortianus  (sixteenth  century).  In  the  fourth 
edition  (1527)  the  text  was  altered  and  improved 
in  many  places,  particularly  in  Revelation,  from 
the  Complutensian  Polyglot.  That  of  the  fifth 
(1535)  and  last  (Erasmus  died  in  1536)  hardly  dif- 
fers from  the  fourth. 

The  next  editions  which  call  for  notice  are  those 
of  the  great  printer  and  scholar  Robert  Stephens 
(E^tienne,  Stephanus;  see  Stephens),  three  pub- 
lished at  Paris  (1546,  1549,  and  1550;  the  first  two, 
in  small  12mo,  are  known  as  the  0  mtrificam  edi- 
tions, from  the  opening  words  of  the  preface,  which 
is  the  same  in  both;  the  last,  a  magnificent  folio, 
is  called  the  editio  regia),  and  one  at  Geneva  (16mo, 
1551),  in  which  the  present  division  into  verses  was 
first  introduced  into  the  Greek  text  (see  below.  III, 
§  3).  The  edition  of  1550,  notwithstanding  its 
various  readings  in  the  margin  from  fifteen  manu- 
scripts  and  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
f  S^  h  ^"  ^^^^*  ^^  mainly  founded  on  the  fourth  or 
^'and  Be^.'  ^^^  edition  of  Erasmus.  Scrivener  has 
noted  a  hundred  and  nineteen  places 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  of  the  manuscripts  used. 
The  text  of  the  edition  of  1551  varies  but  slightly 
from  that  of  1550.  The  four  folio  editions  of  Theodore 
Beza  (Geneva,  1565, 1582, 1588  or  1589,  and  1598), 
as  well  as  his  five  8vo  editions  (1565, 1567, 1580, 1590, 
1604)  follow,  for  the  most  part,  Stephens's  editions 
of  1550  or  1551,  with  changes  here  and  there,  many 
of  which  are  not  improvements.  Stephens's  edition 
of  1551  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  England  as  the 
textus  receplus ;  but  on  the  Continent  the  first 
Elzevir  edition,  printed  at  Ley  den  in  1624,  has 
generally  received  that  designation.  The  expres- 
sion is  borrowed  from  the  preface  to  the  second 
Elzevir  edition  (1633),  in  which  occur  the  words, 
Textum  ergo  habes,  nunc  al)  omnibus  receptum.  The 
text  of  the  seven  Elzevir  editions  (1624,  1633,  1641, 
Leyden;  1656,  1662,  1670,  1678,  Amsterdam), 
among  which  there  are  a  few  slight  differences,  is 
made  up  almost  wholly  from  Beza's  smaller  edi- 
tions of  1565  and  1580;  its  editor  is  unknown. 
The  textua  receptus^  slavishly  followed,  with  slight 
diversities,  in  hundreds  of  editions,  and  substan- 
tially represented  in  all  the  principal  modem  Prot- 
estant translations  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
thus  resolves  itself  essentially  into  that  of  the  last 
edition  of  Erasmus,  framed  from  a  few  modem 
and  inferior  manuscripts  and  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot,  in  the  infancy  of  Biblical  criticism.  In 
more  than  twenty  places  its  reading  is  supported  by 
the  authority  of  no  known  Greek  manuscript. 

The  editions  from  1657  to  1830,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Griesbach  (see  below,  §  3),  are  im- 
portant, as  regards  the  text,  mainly  for  their 
acciunulation  of  critical  materials.  In  Walton's 
Polyglot  (London,  1657;  see  Bibles,  Poltglot, 
IV),  Stephens's  Greek  text  of  1550  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Vulgate,    Peshito-Syriac,  Ethiopic, 


Arabic,  and,  in  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
other  ancient  versions,  with  a  critical  apparatus  in- 
cluding the  readings  of  Codd.  A,  Di,  Da,  Stephens's 
margin,  and  eleven  cursive  manuscripts  collated 
by  or  for  Archbishop  Ussher.  In  Bishop  Fell's 
edition  (Oxford,  1675),  which  reproduces  substan- 
tially the  Elzevir  text,  other  authorities,  inclu- 
ding readings  of  the  Coptic  and  Gothic  versions, 
are  given  in  the  notes,  though  the  title  page  (ex 
plus  100  MSS.  codidbus),  is  very  misleading. 
The  edition  of  John  Mill  (Oxford,  1707,  fol.;  im- 
proved and  enlarged  by  Ludolph  Kuster,  Amster- 
dam, Leipsic,  and  Rotterdam,  1710),  the  work 
of  thirty  years,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
textual  criticism  by  its  vast  additions  to  the  store 
of  critical  material  through  the  ool- 
bSteen^"  ^^^^on  of  the  new  manuscripts,  the 
1667  and  col^^^^o^  of  readings  from  the  ancient 
1880.  versions,  and  especially  from  the 
quotations  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Christian  Fathers,  and  by  its  very  learned  and 
valuable  prolegomena.  Mill  gave  his  judgment 
on  many  readings  in  his  notes  and  prolegomena, 
but  did  not  venture  to  form  a  text  of  his  own, 
reprinting  Stephens's  text  of  1550  without  inten- 
tional variation.  The  projected  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  and  Latin  Vulgate  in  parallel 
oolimms,  by  the  illustrious  critic  Richard  Bentley* 
(q.v.)  deserves  a  brief  notice.  Proposals  for  printing 
were  issued  in  1720,  and  a  large  amount  of  materials 
was  collected  at  great  expense,  including  a  collation 
of  cod.  B  (published  by  Ford  in  1799);  but  the 
work  was  never  completed.  It  was  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts 
compared  with  the  principal  ancient  versions  and 
the  quotations  in  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies. (Cf.  A.  A.  Ellis,  BenUeii  critica  sacra, 
Cambridge,  1862;  R.  C.  Jebb,  BenOey,  London, 
1882.)  The  edition  of  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel  (q.v.; 
Tubingen,  1734,  4to),  while  it  had  the  advantage 
of  some  new  manuscripts,  was  specially  valuable 
for  its  discussions  and  illustrations  of  the  principles 
of  criticism,  and  its  classification  of  manuscripts; 
but,  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  Bengel  did  not 
venture  to  introduce  any  reading,  even  though 
he  believed  it  unquestionably  genuine,  which  had 
not  previously  appeared  in  some  printed  edition. 
His  judgment  of  the  value  of  different  readings 
was,  however,  given  in  the  margin  (cf.  E.  Nestle, 
Bengel  aU  Gelehrter,  Tubingen,  1893,  pp.  39  sqq.). 
The  magnificent  edition  of  Johann  Jakdt)  Wetstein 
(q.v.;  2  vols,  fol.,  Amsterdam,  1751-52),  the  work 
of  forty  years,  greatly  enlarged  the  store  of 
critical  material  by  extensive  collation  of  manu- 
scripts and  researches  into  the  quotations  of  the 
Fathers,  and  by  his  description  of  this  material  in 
very  valuable  and  copious  prolegomena  (reprinted, 
with  additions  by  Semler,  Halle,  1764).  He  gives 
also  the  readings  of  the  chief  printed  editions  which 
preceded  him,  and  describes  them  fully.  He  in- 
troduced the  present  method  of  denoting  the 
uncial  manuscripts  by  Roman  capitals,  and  the 
cursives  and  lectionaries  by  Arabic  figures.  Besides 
the  critical  matter,  Wetstein's  edition  is  a  the- 
saurus of  quotations  from  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Rabbinical  authors,  illustrating  the  phraseology  of 
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the  New  Testament,  or  containing  passages  more 
or  less  parallel  in  sentiment.  His  publisher  insisted 
on  his  reprinting  the  textua  receptus  (substantially 
that  of  the  Elzevirs);  but  he  gives  his  critical 
judgment  in  the  margin  and  the  notes.  Other 
editions  to  be  briefly  mentioned  are  those  of  F.  C. 
Alter  (Vienna,  1786-87),  giving  the  readings  of 
twenty-two  Vienna  manuscripts  and  of  four  manu- 
scripts of  the  Slavonic  version;  of  Andrew  Birch 
{Quatuor  Evangelia  Greece,  Copenhagen,  1788,  4to, 
and  Varies  kctiones,  1798,  1800,  1801),  exhibiting 
the  readings  of  many  manuscripts  collated  in  the 
libraries  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  by  himself 
and  others;  and  of  C.  F.  Mattluei  (Novum  Tester 
merUum  Greece  et  Latine  [the  Vulgate],  12  vols.,  8vo, 
Riga,  1782-88;  also  Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  3 
vols.,  8vo,  Wittenberg,  etc.,  1803-07),  for  which 
over  a  hundred  manuscripts  were  used,  mostly  from 
the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow.  Mat- 
tluei  wafl  a  careful  collator,  but  a  very  poor  critic; 
and  his  manuscripts  generally  were  of  inferior 
quality. 

The  first  edition  of  Johann  Jacob  Griesbach  (q.v.) 
was  pubhshed  in  1774-75  (the  first  three  Gospels 
in  Bjmopsis);  but  it  was  only  in  the  second  edition 
(2  vols.,  8vo,  Halle,  1796-1806)  that  he  first  made 
really  good  use  of  the  materials  gathered  by  his  pred- 
jBcessors,  and  augmented  by  his  own  collections. 
A  manual  edition  was  issued  at  Leipsic  in  1805, 
the  text  of  which,  differing  somewhat  from  that 
of  the  larger  edition,  expresses  his 
bk  h  d  ^^^'^  critical  judgment.  Following 
hisFol-  ^  ^^®  track  of  Bengel  and  Semler, 
lowers.  Griesbach  sought  to  simplify  the  proc- 
ess of  criticism  by  classifying  his 
manuscripts  and  other  authorities.  He  made 
three  classes  or  recensions — the  Alexandrian,  the 
Western,  and  the  ConstantinopoHtan  or  Byzantine 
— to  the  latter  of  which  the  ma^^  of  later  and  in- 
ferior manuscripts  belongs.  Though  his  system  is 
not  now  accepted  in  its  details,  much  truth  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  principles  of  criticism 
were  sound;  and  in  his  application  of  them  he  dis- 
played rare  tact  and  skill.  In  1827  a  third  edition 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  Greek  Testament  was 
published,  with  important  additions,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  David  Schulz.  Gricsbach's 
SymboloB  criHceB  (Halle,  1785-93),  and  Commen- 
tariua  criHcus  on  Matthew  and  Mark,  parts  i,  ii, 
with  Meletemala  crUica  prefixed  to  part  ii,  Jena, 
1798, 1811,  are  still  valuable.  A  number  of  manual 
editions  founded  on  that  of  Griesbach,  but  inclining 
more  to  the  textus  receptus,  as  those  of  H.  A. 
Schott  (Leipsic,  1805, 1813,  1825, 1839),  with  a  good 
Latin  translation;  G.  0.  Knapp  (Halle,  1797, 
1813,  1824,  1829,  1840),  with  a  useful  CommerUatio 
iaagogica,  or  introduction,  and  carefully  punctuated 
and  divided;  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann  (ster.,  Leipsic, 
1820,  1828,  16mo;  1824,  1831,  8vo);  A.  Hahn 
(Leipsic,  1840,  1841,  revised  ed.  1861;  reprinted 
at  New  York,  1842,  by  Edward  Robinson); 
K.  G.  W.  Theile  (ster.,  Leipsic,  1844,  11th 
ed.  1875,  by  O.  von  Gebhardt),  with  the  vari- 
ations of  the  chief  modem  editors,  parallel  passages, 
etc.;  also  S.  T.  Bloomfield's  Greek  Testament 
with  English  Notes  (London,  1832,  9th  ed.,  1855, 


2  vols.,  8vo),  mark  no  progress  in  criticism  beyond 
Griesbach,  but  rather  a  retrograde  movement. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  large  edition  of  the  Catholic 
scholar  J.  M.  A.  Scholz  (2  vols.,  4to,  Leipsic,  1830- 
1836),  whose  extensive  travels  and  researches  in 
libraries  enabled  him  to  add  a  very  large  number 
of  new  manuscripts  (according  to  Scrivener,  616) 
to  the  list  of  those  previously  known.  But  of  these 
only  thirteen  were  collated  entire;  a  few  others  in 
the  greater  part;  many  in  only  a  few  chapters; 
many  more  simply  inspected,  or  only  enrolled  in 
the  list.  Scholz  was  a  poor  critic,  and  as  an  editor 
and  collator  incredibly  careless.  He  divided  his 
manuscripts  into  two  classes  or  recensions — the 
Alexandrian  and  the  ConstantinopoHtan,  giving 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  But  in  applying  his 
system,  he  was  happily  inconsistent,  particularly 
in  his  second  volmne,  and  at  a  later  period  of  his 
life  (1845)  abandoned  it.  His  edition  met  with 
no  favor  from  intelligent  scholars;  but  in  Eng- 
land, where  Biblical  criticism  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  it  was  welcomed  and  praised  by  many,  and 
its  text  reprinted. 

A  new  period  in  the  history  of  textual  criticism 
was  inaugurated  by  the  appearance  (Berlin,  1831) 
of  a  small  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  the 
distinguished  classical  scholar  Carl  Lachmann 
(q.v.),  followed  by  a  larger  edition,  in  which 
the  authorities  for  the  Greek  text  were  supplied 
by  Philipp  Buttmann,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  in 
the  lower  margin,  critically  edited  from  codd. 
Fuldensis,  Amiatinus,  and  other  manuscripts 
(2  vols.,  8vo,  Berlin,  1842-50).  Lachmann's  aim 
in  these  editions  was  not  to  reproduce  the  original 

text  according  to   his  best  judgment 

6. 1«aoh.    (for  this  he  deemed   conjectural  criti- 

mann.      cism  to  be  necessary  in  some  cases), 

but  to  present  as  far  as  possible  on 
purely  documentary  evidence  the  text  current 
in  the  Eastern  churches  in  the  fourth  century 
as  a  basis  for  criticism.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  the  textus  receptus,  and  used  no  cursive  manu- 
scripts, but  founded  his  text  wholly  on  ancient 
authorities;  viz.,  codd.  A  B  C  D  P  Q  T  Z  of  the 
Gospels,  A  B  C  D  E  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles, 
A  B  C  D  G  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  A  B  C  in  the 
Apocalypse,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  codd. 
a  (Vercellensis,  fourth  century),  6  (Veroriensis,  fifth 
century),  and  c  (Colbertinus,  eleventh  century) 
of  the  Old  Latin,  for  the  Gospels,  besides  the  Latin 
versions  of  the  Greco-Latin  manuscripts  in  the 
above  list;  of  the  Fathers  he  used  Irenaeus,  Cyprian, 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  Primasius.  His  attempted  task  was 
not  fully  accomplished,  partly  because  the  text  of 
some  of  the  most  important  manuscripts  which  he 
used  (B  C  P  Q,  and  the  Latin  Codex  Amiatinus) 
had  been  but  very  imperfectly  collated  or  edited, 
partly  because  the  range  of  his  authorities  was 
too  narrow,  and  partly  because  he  was  sometimes, 
apparently  at  least,  inconsistent  in  the  application 
of  his  principles.  But  he  was  the  first  to  foimd 
a  text  wholly  on  ancient  evidence  (Griesbach  dis- 
regarded what  he  deemed  unimportant  variations 
from  the  received  text);  and  his  editions,  to  which 
his  eminent  reputation  as  a  critic  gave  wide  cur- 
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rency,  especially  in  Germany,  did  much  toward 
breaking  down  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
textus  receptus  which  had  long  prevailed. 

Next  to  be  noted  are  the  editions  of  Teschendorf 
and  Tregelles.  Through  their  combined  labors 
we  have  a  sohd  basis  for  a  completely  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  accurate 
knowledge,  not  possessed  before,  of  all  manu- 
scripts of  the  oldest  class  (not  including  lection- 
aries),  comprising  many  newly  dis- 
6.  Tisohen-  covered,  among  them  the  Sinaitic  of 
dorf.  the  fourth  century.  Lobegott  Fried- 
rich  Constantin  Tischendorf  (q.v.) 
spent  about  eight  years  of  his  life  in  travels  in 
search  of  manuscripts  (for  which  he  visited  the 
East  three  times— in  1844, 1853,  and  1859),  or 
in  collating  with  extreme  care  or  transcribing 
and  preparing  for  publication  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  in  the  various  libraries  of 
Europe  which  were  before  known,  but  had  not 
been  published  or  thoroughly  examined.  The 
following  uncial  Greek  manuscripts  (see  the  list 
above)  were  discovered  by  Tischendorf:  K  Ga  I 
N,  O,  T^  *  r  e*-<»  A  n;  first  used  by  him:  F*  !»»  Ni 
O^'  0\  P,  Qa  R,  a  T* «=  W»>-  e*-*";  published:  K  B, , 
C  Da  E,  F*  I  I'>  L,  Ma  N,  O*  P,.a  Qi  R.  W» «  Y  e» 
(cf.  C.  R.  Gregory's  Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf 's 
Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  ed.  viii,  i,  Lcipsic, 
1884,  p.  31).  His  editions  of  the  texts  of 
Biblical  manuscripts  (including  some  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint)  comprise  no  less  than  seventeen  large 
quarto  and  five  folio  volumes,  not  including  the 
Anecdota  sacra  et  profana  (1855,  new  ed.  1861), 
or  the  Notitia  editionis  Codicis  SinaUici  (1860),  two 
quarto  volumes  containing  descriptions  or  col- 
lations of  many  new  manuscripts;  and  many 
of  his  collations,  or  copies  of  manuscripts,  remain 
unpublished. 

The  titles  of  Tischendorf's  various  writings, 
most  of  them  relating  to  Biblical  criticism,  fill 
pages  7-22  of  Gregory's  Prolegomena.  His  first 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (Leipsic,  1841)  was 
promising  as  a  first  essay,  but  of  no  special  im- 
portance except  for  the  refutation,  in  the  prole- 
gomena, of  Scholz's  theory  of  recensions.  In  the 
Editio  lApsiana  secunda  (1849)  the  critical  appa- 
ratus was  much  enlarged,  and  the  text  settled  on 
the  basis  of  ancient  authority,  generally  with  good 
judgment.  In  1859  appeared  the  Editio  septima 
critica  maior  (2  vols.),  in  which  very  large 
additions  were  made  to  the  critical  apparatus,  not 
only  from  manuscripts,  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
from  the  quotations  in  the  writings  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and  the  evidence  was  for  the 
first  time  fully  stated,  both  for  and  against  the 
readings  adopted.  In  the  first  volume,  Tisch- 
endorf, influenced  perhaps  by  Scrivener,  showed 
a  tendency  to  allow  greater  weight  to  the  later 
uncials  and  cursives  than  he  had  done  in  his  edition 
of  1849;  but  he  soon  found  that  he  was  on  the  wrong 
track;  and  on  the  whole,  if  orthographical  changes 
are  included,  his  edition  of  1859  differs  more  widely 
from  the  textua  receptus  than  that  of  1849.  Its 
publication  was  inmiediately  followed  by  Tischen- 
dorf's  third  journey  to  the  East,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  great  Sinaitic  manuscript,  together  with  the 


acquisition  of  much  other  new  critical  material. 
After  the  publication  of  the  Ckxiex  Sinaiticus  in 
1862,  in  a  magnificent  edition  of  four  volumes 
folio,  in  facsimile  type,  with  twenty-one  plates  of 
actual  facsimiles,  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian 
Government,  the  edition  being  limited  to  three 
hundred  copies,  he  issued  in  1863,  in  4to,  his 
Novum  Testamentum  Sinaiticum^  in  ordinary  type, 
but  representing  the  manuscript  line  for  line, 
with  full  prolegomena;  and  his  Novum  Testamen- 
tum Greece  ex  Sinaiiico  Codice,  Vaticana  itemque 
EUeviriana  lectione  notata^  in  1865,  8vo,  with  a 
supplement  of  additions  and  corrections  in  1870. 
After  some  other  publications,  particularly  the 
second  edition  of  his  Synopsis  evangelica  in  1864, 
in  which  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  was  first  used,  he 
undertook  his  last  great  critical  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  editio 
octava  critica  maior  (issued  in  cloven  parts,  i,  Leipsic, 
Oct.,  1864,  xi,  at  the  end  of  1872;  collected  into  two 
volumes,  8vo,  1869-72).  This  edition  far  surpassed 
all  that  had  preceded  it  in  the  richness  of  its  critical 
apparatus,  and,  as  compared  with  that  of  1859, 
rests  much  more  on  the  authority  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  particularly  the  Sinaitic.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  prolegomena  by  Tischendorf  himself 
was  prevented  by  his  sudden  illness  and  subse- 
quent death,  and  was  entrusted  to  an  American 
scholar  residing  in  Leipsic,  Caspar  Ren6  Gregory 
(q.v.),  who  had  also  the  valuable  assistance  of  Ezra 
Abbot  (q.v.).  In  the  interest  of  the  work  Dr. 
Gregory  made  special  journeys  through  Europe  and 
into  the  Orient,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give 
first-hand  descriptions  and  collations  of  many 
manuscripts.  It  was  published  in  three  parts 
at  Leipsic,  1884-94.  Besides  the  works  mentioned, 
the  most  important  publications  of  Tischendorf 
pertaining  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  are :  Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  rescrip- 
tus  (1843,  4to;  Old  Testament  part,  1845);  Monu- 
menta  sacra  inediia  (1846,  4to);  Evangelium 
ineditum  (1847,  4to);  Codex  Amiatinvs  (Vulgate; 
1850,  new  ed.  1854);  Codex  Claromonianus  (1852. 4to) ; 
Monumenta  sacra  inedita,  nova  coUectio,  vols,  i-vi, 
ix  (1855-70, 4 to);  Novum  Testamentum  Vaivcanum 
and  Appendix  Novi  Testamenii  Vaticani  (1867-69, 
4to) ;  cf .  Responsa  ad  calumnias  Romanas  (1870, 8vo), 
also  Appendix  codicum  celeherrimorum,  Sinaitici, 
Vaticani,  Alexandrini  (1867,  4to);  Die  Sinaibibel, 
ihre  Entdeckung,  Herausgabe,  und  Erwerbung  (1871, 
large  8vo).  His  Novum  Testamentum  triglottuMf 
Greece,  Latine,  Germanice  (Leipsic,  1854,  2d  ed., 
1865)  is  a  convenient  book,  the  three  parts  of  which 
were  also  issued  separately,  and  in  various  com- 
binations. The  Greek  is  his  own  text,  with  the 
variations  of  the  textvs  receptus ;  the  Latin,  the 
Vulgate  critically  revised  from  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts, with  the  variations  of  the  Clementine 
edition;  the  German  the  genuine  text  of  Luther, 
though  in  modem  orthography.  Tischendorf  also 
issued  many  manual  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, the  three  latest  in  his  lifetime  being  pub- 
lished in  1875  by  Tauchnitz,  Brockhaus  (to  match 
his  edition  of  the  Septuagint),  and  Mendelssohn 
(Editio  academica  septima),  respectively.  His  large 
editions  of  1859  and  186&-72  were  issued  with  the 
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7.  Tre- 
flrelles. 


critical  apparatus  greatly  abridged,  but  giving 
the  chief  authorities  for  all  the  important  various 
readings,  with  the  titles  Edilio  aeptima  critica  minor 
(1859)  and  Ediiio  ociava  critica  minor  (1872-77). 

Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles  (q.v.)  ranks  next  to 
Tischendorf  in  the  importance  of  his  critical  labors, 
and  in  single-hearted  devotion  to  his  chosen  task. 
In  1848  he  issued  a  Prospectus  for  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  text  of  which 
was  to  be  founded  solely  on  the  authority  of  the 
oldest  Greek  manuscripts,  the  ancient  versions 
to  the  seventh  century,  and  the  citations  of  early 
writers,  including  Eusebius.  No  ac- 
count was  made  of  the  "  received 
text,"  or  of  the  great  mass  of  cursive 
manuscripts.  Completeness  and  accuracy  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  used  were 
especially  aimed  at.  Like  Tischendorf,  Tregelles 
visited  (in  1845-46,  1849-50,  and  1862)  the  prin- 
dpal  libraries  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  collating 
manuscripts  the  text  of  which  had  not  before  been 
published.  These  were  the  uncials  Bj  D,  E^  F,  Gi 
H,.,  I''  K,  L,  M, ,  R,  U  X  Z  r  A,  the  cursives 
1,  13,  17,  31,  37,  47,  61,  69,  and  also  Codex  Zacyn- 
thius  (H).  In  many  cases  Tregelles  compared 
his  collations  with  those  of  Tischendorf,  and  settled 
the  differences  by  a  reexamination  of  the  manu- 
script. In  1861  he  edited  the  Codex  Zacynthius 
(H),  republishing  in  an  appendix  the  fragments 
of  O.  His  edition  of  The  Greek  New  Testament, 
Edited  from  Ancient  Authorities ,  with  their  Various 
Readings  in  Full,  and  the  Latin  Version  of  Jerome, 
was  issued  in  London  in  seven  successive  parts: 
i,  Matthew,  Mark,  1857;  ii,  Luke,  John,  1861; 
ill,  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  1865;  iv,  Romans  to 
II  Thessalonians  (iii,  3),  1869;  v.  Hebrews  (with 
IIThess.  iii,  3-18)  to  Philemon,  1870;  vi,  Revelation, 
1872.  Part  vii.  Prolegomena  and  Addenda  and  Cor- 
rt^eTtda,  appeared  in  1879,  four  years  after  his  death, 
edited  by  Dr.  Hort  and  A.  W.  Streane.  Though  Tre- 
gelles added  far  less  than  Tischendorf  to  our  store  of 
critical  material,  he  did  more  to  establish  correct  prin- 
ciples of  criticism,  and  his  various  writings  had  a 
wide  and  most  beneficial  influence  in  England. 
He  also  published,  in  1854,  An  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with 
Remarks  on  its  Revision  upon  Critical  Principles, 
and,  in  1856,  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  forming  part  of  vol.  iv  of 
the  tenth  and  later  editions  of  Home's  InJtroduc- 
tion.  This  volume  was  also  issued  separately, 
and  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  Home's  Introduction 
(1861)  appeared  with  "  Additions  "  and  a  "  Post- 
script." 

In  1881  appeared  The  New  Testament  in  the 
Original  Gre^,  The  Text  Revised  by  Brooke  Foss 
Westcott  .  .  .  and  Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort 
(Cambridge  and  London).  The  American  edition 
(New  York)  has  a  valuable  introduction  by  Philip 
Sohaff,  with  the  cooperation  of  Ezra  Abbot.  Dr. 
Schaff  also  prepared  a  compact  man- 
ual of  New  Testament  criticism,  A 
Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament  and 
the  English  Version  (New  York,  1883), 
which  embodies  the  substance  of  this  introduction, 
thoroughly  revised.    The    text  of    Westcott  and 


8.  West- 
cott and 
Hort. 


Hort  is  accompanied  by  an  Introduction  and 
Appendix  (1882)  in  which  the  authors  discuss  the 
need  of  criticism  for  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  methods  of  textual  criticism,  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  the  text,  the  nature 
and  details  of  their  edition,  and  add  notes  on  se- 
lect readings  and  orthography,  with  orthographical 
alternative  readings,  and  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament.  In  1895  the  text  appeared  in  larger 
form,  and,  in  1896,  the  Introduction  in  finally  revised 
form.  This  edition  is  not  accompanied  with  any 
critical  apparatus;  it  rather  was  the  object  of 
the  authors,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  materials 
furnished  by  their  predecessors,  augmented  some- 
what, however,  by  their  own  researches,  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  text  as  far  as  possible; 
to  distinguish  its  different  types,  and  determine 
their  relations  and  their  comparative  value; 
to  investigate  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  most  important  documents  and  groups  of 
documents;  and,  finally,  to  apply  the  principles  of 
criticism  which  result  from  these  studies  to  the 
determination  of  the  original  text.  Their  view 
of  the  genealogical  relations  of  the  chief  ancient 
texts  excited  strong  opposition  in  certain  quarters, 
but  their  work  was  recognized  as  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  scientific  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  text  which  had  yet  been  made.  They 
distinguish  four  principal  types  of  text:  the  West- 
em,  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  paraphrase 
or  to  modify  the  form  of  expression,  and  also  to 
interpolate  from  parallel  passages  or  from  extra- 
neous sources,  represented  especially  by  D  and 
the  Old  Latin  versions,  also  in  part  by  the  Cure- 
tonian  Syriac;  the  neutral,  represented  by  B  and 
largely  by  M.  preserving  best  the  original  form; 
the  Alexandrian,  much  purer  than  the  Westem, 
but  betraying  a  tendency  to  polish  the  language; 
and  the  Syrian,  the  latest  form,  a  mixed  text, 
borrowing  from  all,  and  aiming  to  be  easy,  smooth, 
and  complete.  They  regard  B  as  preeminent  above 
all  other  manuscripts  for  the  purity  of  its  text; 
the  readings  of  K  and  B  combined  as  generally 
deserving  acceptance  as  genuine,  their  ancestries 
having  "  diverged  from  a  point  near  the  auto- 
graphs"; and  they  attach  great  weight  to  every 
combination  of  B  with  another  primary  Greek 
manuscript,  asLCTDHAZ33,  and,  in  Mark,  A. 
Westcott  and  Hort  (see  Westcott,  Brooke  Foss; 
Hort,  Fenton  John  Anthony)  began  their  work 
in  1853.  Their  method  of  cooperation  was  first 
independent  study,  then  comparison.  The  Intro- 
duction is  chiefly  the  work  of  Dr.  Hort,  whose 
name  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  text- 
criticism.  He  carried  into  the  study  of  the  text  a 
large  knowledge  of  church  history  and  patristic 
theology,  and  it  was  this  breadth  of  historical 
knowledge  which  made  the  Introduction  the  great 
work  it  is.  The  genealogical  theory,  suggested 
by  Bengel  and  elaborated  by  later  scholars,  was 
here  worked  into  a  truly  monumental  form.  A 
thorough  acquaintance  with  this  book  is  necessary 
to  the  student  if  he  would  have  a  dear  insight  of 
the  deepest  tendencies  in  the  text  studies  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  or  an  under- 
standing of  the  course  taken  by  text-study  in  the 
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present.  Conscious  agreement  with  it  or  conscious 
disagreement  and  qualification  mark  ail  work  in 
this  field  since  1881. 

Of  the  many  other  scholars  whose  labors  have 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  text  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  the  Anglican  scholar  Frederick 
Henry  Ambrose  Scrivener  (q.v.)  deserves  men- 
tion especially  for  his  editions  and  collation  of 
manuscripts.  His  Plain  Introduction 
OriUmt  ^  ^^  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
theTeart.  (Cambridge,  1861;  4th  ed.,  by  E.  Mil- 
ler, 2  vols.,  London,  1894)  is  a  stand- 
ard work.  Scrivener  was  an  able  defender  of 
the  later  manuscripts  as  witnesses  to  the  original 
text  against  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  West- 
oott  and  Hort.  In  this  contention  he  had  the 
doughty  support  of  John  William  Burgon 
(q.v.)  in  The  Revision  Revised  (London,  1883). 
Among  Americans,  Ezra  Abbot  and  Joseph 
Henry  Thayer;  among  Hollanders,  W.  C.  Van 
Manen,  J.  Cramer,  and  J.  J.  Prins;  among 
Frenchmen,  P.  Batiffol,  J.  P.  P.  Martin,  and  E. 
Am^lineau;  among  Italians,  Angelo  Mai,  Carlo 
Vercellone,  and  J.  Cozza;  and  among  Germans,  F. 
Blass,  E.  Nestle,  B.  Weiss,  E.  Riggenbach,  and 
O.  von  Gcbhardt  have  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  textual  criticism. 

When  Westcott  and  Hort  published  their  text 
in  1881  and  when,  in  1882,  Hort's  masterpiece  on 
introduction  followed,  there  was  a  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  believe  that  New  Testament 
scholarship  had  come  somewhere  near  a  critical 
textus  recepius.  The  genealogical  theory  first 
broached  by  Bengel  seemed,  after  a  century  and  a 
half  of  toil,  to  have  led  the  student  into  a  definite 
path  which  would  surely  lead  to  a  final  goal.  But 
significant  changes,  in  feeling  if  not  in  opinion, 
are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves.  Westcott 
and  Hort  mark  a  main  epoch  in  text- 

^2l  ^°'®   study.     More  clearly  than  their  pred- 

^|J^^_  ecessors,  they  showed  that  the  study 
oiee.  of  the  text  was  inseparable  from  the 
study  of  church  history.  But  the 
hypothesis  which  Hort  so  powerfully  worked  out 
has  to  some  extent  wrought  its  own  undoing.  The 
lines  of  study  that  it  suggested  have  brought  to  light 
BO  many  new  facts  and  so  many  serious  problems 
that  the  tone  of  certitude  at  one  time  in  fashion 
has  passed  away.  To  Scrivener's  description  of 
Westcott  and  Hort's  text  as  a  splendidum  peccatum 
few  will  assent.  Yet,  beyond  question,  the  sit- 
uation has  materially  changed.  The  "  Western 
Text "  or,  to  call  it  by  a  safer  name,  the  "  Syro- 
Westem  Text,"  which  Westcott  and  Hort  took 
to  be  a  fairly  well  delineated  fact,  has  become  an 
imperious  problem.  The  genealogical  theory  has 
fulfilled  the  chief  function  of  a  good  working 
hypothesis  by  introducing  order  into  chaos  and 
pointing  to  the  promising  lines  of  attack  upon  the 
vast  body  of  data  awaiting  the  student.  But 
genealogical  certitude  has  declined.  With  its 
decline  has  come  a  growing  disposition  to  concede 
to  exegesis  a  certain  right  against  the  overweening 
authority  of  any  group  of  manuscripts,  however 
imposing.  The  good  text-critic  should  also  be  an 
accomplished  exegete.    In  Johannes  Weiss  the  two 


qualities  are  in  a  measure  blended.  Hence,  at  a 
critical  point  like  Rom.  v,  1,  the  exegete  in  him 
goes  against  the  authority  of  A  B  C  D  E  K  L, 
Vulgate,  Peshito,  etc.,  and  adopts  ixofuv  instead 
of  ix^f-^' 

Monumental  work  is  not  at  present  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  searching  investigations  of  the 
versions,  the  detailed  and  comprehensive  study 
of  patristic  quotations,  larger  and  clearer  knowl- 
edge of  the  mental  conditions  under  which  an  entire 
group  of  texts  are  likely  to  have  undergone  per- 
ceptible, even  if  inconsiderable,  changes — ^in  a 
word,  a  vast  amount  of  labor  lies  ahead.  The 
doing  of  it  will  require  a  very  considerable  time. 
Meanwhile  the  confidence  and  finality  of  a  quarter- 
century  ago  are  to  be  replaced  by  a  restrained 
skepticism. 

8.  Principles  of  Textual  Oritioism:  It  is  im- 
possible, within  the  limits  here  allowed,  to  state 
and  illustrate  the  principles  of  criticism  applica- 
ble to  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament.  A  few 
hints  may,  however,  be  given.  The  object,  of 
course,  is  to  ascertain  which,  among  two  or  more 
variations  of  the  text  presented  by  our  manu- 
scripts or  other  authorities,  is  the  original.  No 
kind  of  evidence,  external  or  internal,  is  to  be 
neglected.    The    problem    is    to    be 

^'  ^^®  solved  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
Bule.  upon  probabilities;  and  what  haa 
to  be  considered,  in  every  case,  ia 
which  h3rpothesis  will  best  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena. This  fact  is  sometimes  partially  stated 
under  the  form  of  the  rule  that  that  reading 
is  to  he  accepted  as  genuine  which  vnll  best  explain 
the  origin  of  the  other  variations.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant rule;  but  there  must  be  taken  into  account 
not  merely  the  nature  of  the  variations,  but  the 
number,  independence,  and  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  support  them.  The  process  of  criti- 
cism is  not  a  mechanical  one.  Authorities  must  be 
weighed,  not  counted.  One  good,  very  eariy 
manuscript  may  be  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
copies  derived  from  a  late  and  corrupted  arche- 
type. Again,  though  the  presumption  is  in  favor 
of  the  oldest  manuscripts,  mere  antiquity  does  not 
prove  the  excellence  of  a  copy. 

One  of  the  essential  prerequisites  to  intelligent 
criticism  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  occasions 
of  error  in  manuscripts.  This  involves  a  knowl' 
edge  of  paleography  and  of  the  history  of  pro- 
nunciation. The  similarity  of  certain  letters  or 
abbreviations  in  their  older  forms  gave  occasion 
to  errors  which  can  be  only  thus  explained; 
and  in  the  corruption  of  the  Greek  language, 
vowels  and  diphthongs  originally  distinct  in  sound 

2   oth        ^^^^  pronounced  alike   (itacism).    A 

Canons,  ^^udy  of  the  tendencies  and  habits  of 
transcribers  is  also  involved.  Many 
manuscripts,  in  the  alterations  they  have  re- 
ceived from  later  hands,  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  the  text  was  corrupted.  Among  the 
maxims  resulting  from  such  a  study,  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  external  testimony,  are 
these:  (1)  The  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred (BengeFs  great  rule).  This  applies  to  those 
variations  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  design. 
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Transcribers  would  not  intentionally  substitute  a 
harsh,  ungrammatical,  unusual,  Hebraistic  ex- 
pression, one  that  caused  a  difficulty  of  any  kind, 
for  an  easier  one.  (2)  The  shorter  reading  is  to  be 
preferred  (Porson's  "surest  canon  of  criticism"). 
The  tendency  of  scribes  was  almost  always  to  add, 
rather  than  to  omit.  They  did  not  like  to  have 
their  copies  regarded  as  incomplete.  It  was  com- 
mon to  insert  in  the  margin  of  manuscripts,  or 
between  the  lines,  glosses,  or  explanations  of 
unusual  or  difficult  expressions,  also  words  or 
clauses  which  served  to  supplement  the  language 
of  one  Gospel  from  the  parallel  or  similar  passages 
in  another,  or  to  complete  abridged  quotations 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  fuller  text  of  the 
Septuagint.  Words  accidentally  omitted  were  also 
placed  in  the  margin,  or  between  the  lines.  A  tran- 
scriber might  thus  easily  mistake  these  glosses,  or 
supplements,  of  his  predecessor  for  accidental 
omissions  and  transfer  them  to  his  text.  This 
rule  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  an  omission  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  homoeoteleuton;  that 
is,  cases  where  two  successive  sentences  or  parts  of 
sentences  have  a  like  ending.  The  scribe  copies 
the  first  of  these,  then  his  eye  glances  to  the  like 
ending  of  the  second,  and  he  thinks  that  that  is 
what  he  has  just  copied,  and  omits  unconsciously 
the  intervening  words.  Another  prerequisite  to  suc- 
cessful criticism  is  a  careful  study  of  the  principal 
documents  and  groups  or  classes  of  docmnents, 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  text,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  traced,  in  order  to  determine  by  a 
process  of  comparative  criticism  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  their  weak  points  and  their  strong 
points,  and  the  relative  antiquity  and  value  of 
their  texts.  This  process  includes  the  ancient 
versions  and  the  quotations  in  the  writings  of 
the  principal  Christian  Fathers.  It  can  not  be 
here  detailed.  Griesbach  did  good  work  in  this 
direction,  and  it  has  been  the  special  study  of 
Westoott  and  Hort.  It  is  thus  possible  to  weigh 
the  external  evidence  in  particular  cases  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy. 

4.  Besults  of  the  Textual  Oritioism  of  the  New- 
Testament:  The  host  of  "various  readings" 
which  an  examination  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
versions,  and  quotations,  has  brought  to  light, 
perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  num- 
ber, alarms  some  simple-minded  people.  Anal- 
ysis at  once  dispels  the  alarm.  It  is  seen  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  readings,  say  nine- 
teen-twentieths,  are  of  no  authority,  no  one  can 
suppose  them  to  be  genuine;  and  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  remainder  are  of  no  importance  as 
affecting  the  sense.  Of  how  much,  or  rather,  of 
how  little,  importance,  for  the  most  part,  the 
remainder  are,  can  readily  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (with 
its  marginal  notes)  with  the  text  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  or  by  an  examination  of  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  chief  modem  editors  in  Scrivener's 
Novum  Teatamentum  textus  Stephanici  A.D.  1660 
.  .  .  accedunt  varice  ledionea  (8th  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1877).  The  great  number  of  various  readings  is 
simply  the  result  of  the  extraordinary  richness  of 
critical   resources.     Westoott  and   Hort   remark, 


with  entire  truth,  that  "  in  the  variety  and  fulness 
of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  stands  absolutely  and  unapproach- 
ably alone  among  ancient  prose-writings." 
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A.  Scrivener  and  E.  Palmer,  The  Greek  Teetament  with 
the  Readinga  adopted  by  the  Reviaera  of  the  Authoriaed  Ver- 
aion,  Oxford,  1882;  B.  F.  Westcott  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort. 
N.  T.  in  the  Original  Greek,  Am.  ed.  with  introduction  by 
P.  Schaff,  3d  ed..  New  York,  1883;  W.  Sanday,  Lloyd'a 
ed.  of  MUl'a  Text  with  Parallel  Referencea,  Eua^nan  Canona 
,  .  .  and  three  Appendicea  (published  separately,  contain- 
ing variants  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  a  selection  of  im- 
portant readings  with  authorities,  together  with  readings 
from  Oriental  versions,  Memphitic,  Armenian,  and  Ethi- 
opio),  Oxford,  1889;  O.  von  Gebhardt,  Novum  Teatamen^ 
turn  (with  variants  of  Tregelles  and  Westoott  and  Hort), 
6th  ed.,  Leipsic  1894;  B.  Weiss,  Daa  Neue  Teetament, 
Textkritiache  Unterauchungen  und  Textheratellung,  ib.  1894- 
19(X);  F.  Blass,  Ada  Apoatolorum  aive  Luca  ad  Theophir 
lum  liber  alter  aecundum  formam  gucs  videtur  Romanam, 
ib.  1896;  idem,  Evangelium  aecundam  Lucam  aive  Luca 
ad  TheophUum  liber  prior  aecundum  formam  qua  videtur 
Romanam,  ib.  1897;  E.  Nestle,  Tealamentum  Novum 
Grace  cum  apparatu  critico,  Stuttgart,  1898  (the  use  of 
editions  with  the  MS.  variants  will  still  be  required); 
Novum  Teatamentum  Graeum,  ediOo  Stutgardiana,  ib.  1898 
(baaed  on  collation  of  Tischendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort, 
Weymouth,  and  Weiss;  contains  for  the  (Gospels  and 
Acts  a  selection  of  liS.  readings,  chiefly  from  Codex  Beta). 

Treatises  on  various  phases  of  the  history  of  N.  T.  tex- 
tual criticism  are:  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  A  Full  and  Exact 
CoUation  of  about  twenty  Greek  MSS  of  the  Holy  GoapeU 
{hitherto  unexamined)  .  .  .  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum,  the 
Ardiiepiacopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  .  .  .  with  a  critical  In- 
troduction, Cambridge,  1853;  idem,  A  Plain  Introduction 
to  the  Critieiam  of  the  New  Teetament,  4th  ed.,  by  E.  Miller, 
London,  1894  (conservative);  O.  T.  Dobbin.  The  Codex 
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MontforUanno,  ib.  1854;  F.  W.  A.  B&thjcen.  Der  ffriechi- 
aeh§  Text  det  Ctireton'tehen  Surer§,  Leipsic.  1885;  J.  R. 
HarriB.  The  Oriffin  of  the  Leieeater  Codex  of  the  N.  T., 
London.  1887;  U.  J.  M.  Bebb,  Evidence  of  the  Early  Ver- 
eione  and  Patristic  Qitotatione  on  the  Text  of  .  .  .  the  N.T., 
in  Stadia  Biblica,  ii,  Oxford,  1890;  H.  C.  Hoskier.  A  FuU 
Account  and  CoUation  of  the  Greek  Curaive  Codex  Evang. 
004,  London,  1800  (contAina  in  Appendix  C,  A  fvU  and 
exact  comvariaon  of  the  Elzevir  Editiona  of  lOtA  and  10S3) ; 
G.  H.  Gwilliam,  The  Material  for  the  Criticiam  of  the  Peak- 
itto  N.  T.,  in  Studia  Biblica,  iU.  47-104.  Oxford,  1891; 
F.  H.  Chase,  The  Old  Syriac  Element  in  the  Text  of  Codex 
Beact,  London,  1893;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lewis,  The  Four  Goapela 
tranalated  from  the  Syriac  Palimpaeat,  ib.  1894;  R.  C. 
Bensley.  J.  R.  Harris,  and  F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Four  Goa- 
pda  in  Syriac  tranacribed  from  the  Syriac  Palimpaeat,  Cam- 
bridge. 1894;  Q.  N.  Bonwetsch  and  H.  Achelis,  Die  chriat- 
lidten  griechiae/ien  Schriftateller  vor  Euaebiua,  Berlin,  1897; 

E.  Miller,  The  Preaeni  State  of  the  Textual  Controveray  re- 
apecHno  the  Holy  Goapela,  London,  1899  (conservative); 
idem.  The  Textual  Controveray  and  the  Tu)entieth  Century, 
ib.  1901;  G.  Salmon,  Some  Thoughta  on  the  Textual  Criti- 
cum  of  the  N.  T.,  ib.  1897;  M.  R  Vincent,  A  Hiat.  of  the 
Textual  Criticiam  of  the  N.  T.,  New  York.  1899;  K.  Lake. 
The  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  London.  1900;  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
Handbook  to  Textual  Criticiam  of  the  N.  T.,  ib.  1901;  idem, 
Evidence  of  Greek  Papyri  ufith  Regard  to  Textual  Criticiam, 
ib.  1905.  On  the  Revisers'  text  consult  W.  M.  Sanday 
in  Expoaitor,  1881. 

The  principles  of  textual  criticism  are  discussed  at 
length  in  Hort's  Introduction  to  Westcott  and  Hort's 
Greek  Testament,  London,  1881.  where  also  is  found  the 
most  elaborate  discussion  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS. 
On  the  Sinaitic  MS.  consult  also  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Col- 
lation of  the  Codex  Sinaiticua.  3d  ed..  London.  1867;  C.  Tisch- 
endorf,  Die  Anfechtungen  der  Sinaibibel,  Leipsic.  1863; 
idem.  Die  Sinaibibel,  ihre  Entdeckung,  Herauagabe  und 
Erwerbung,  ib.  1871;  idem.  Waff  en  der  Finatemiaa  under 
die  SinaiM>el,  ib.  1863.  Convenient  manuals  are:  E. 
Nettle,  Einfahrung  in  daa  griechiache  Neue  Teatament, 
Gdttingen,  1897.  A  valuable  collection  of  editions  of  the 
Greek  Teatament.  mostly  amassed  by  the  late  Dr.  Isaac 
H.  Hall,  is  in  the  library  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York. 

During  the  last  three  years  considerable  discussion  has 
been  aroused  on  the  subject  of  the  text,  to  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important  contributions: 

For  1902:  J.  M.  Bebb.  in  DB,  iv,  848-855.  860-864; 

F.  Blass.  Evangdium  aecundum  Johannem  cum  vqria  lee 
Uonia  delectu,  Leipsic;  F.  C.  Burkitt.  The  Date  of  Codex 
Beact,  in  JTS,  vol.  iii;  F.  C.  Conybeare.  Three  Early  Doc- 
trinal Modificationa  of  the  Text  of  the  Goapela.  in  Hibbert 
Journal,  i,  96-113;  M.  D.  Gibson,  Four  remarkable  Sinai 
MSS,  in  Expoaitory  Timea,  xiii.  509-511;  S.  K.  Gifford. 
Pauli  epiatolaa  qua  forma  legerit  Joannea  Chryaoatomua, 
Halle;  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  The  Haakell  Goapela,  in  JBL,  xxi. 
100-107;  C.  R.  Gregory,  TextkrUik  dea  N.  T.,  vol.  ii, 
Leipdc;  C.  E.  Hammond,  Outlinea  of  Textual  Criticiam 
applied  to  the  N.  T.,  Oxford;  J.  R.  Harris,  A  curioua  Be- 
wan  reading  vindicated,  in  'Expoaitor,  pp.  189-195;  idem, 
On  a  Recent  Emendation  in  the  Text  of  St.  Peter,  ib..  pp. 
817-320;  idem.  The.  Hiatory  of  a  Conjectural  Emendation 
(ib.,  pp.  378-390);  A.  Hjelt.  Die  altayriache  EvangelienQber- 
aeiaung  und  Tatiana  Diateaaaron,  in  T.  Zahn's  Forachungen, 
▼iii,  1,  Leipsic;  K.  Lake.  Codex  1  of  the  Goapela  and  ita 
AUiea,  Cambridge;  idem,  Texta  from  Mount  Athoa,  in 
Studia  Biblica,  vol.  v,  part  2,  pp.  89-185.  London;  A.  S. 
Lewis.  Studia  Sinaitica  XI.  Apocrypha  Syriaca,  Lon- 
don; Q.  R.  8.  Mead.  The  Goapela  and  the  Goapel.  Study 
in  moat  recent  ReaiUta  of  lower  and  higher  Criticiam,  London; 
A.  Merx,  Die  vier  kanoniactien  Evangelien  nach  ihrem  dltea- 
ten  bekanfUen  Texta.  UAeraetzung  und  Erlduterung  der 
ayriadten  im  Sinaikloater  gefundenen  Palimpaeathandachrif' 
ten,   part   2:  ErlAuterungen,    1st   half:  MatthOiua,    Berlin; 

E.  Nestle,  The  Greek  Teatament,  unth  Introduction  and 
Appendix  on  irregular  Verba,  by  R.  E.  Weidner,  New 
York;  idem,  in  DB,  iv.  645-652,  732-741;  H.  von  Soden, 
Die  Sehriften  dea  N.  T.  in  ihrer  Alteaten  erreichbaren  Text- 
g^taU,  vol.  i,  part  1,  Berlin;  B.  Weiss.  Daa  Neue  Teata- 
ment, 3  vols.,  Leipsic;  H.  J.  White,  in  DB,  iv.  873-890. 

For  1903:  L.  Blau,  Ueber  den  Einfluaa  dea  cUthebrAiachen 
Buchweaena  auf  die  Originale  und  auf  die  Ulteaten  Hand- 
ackriften  der  LXX,  dea  N.  T.  und  der  Hexapla,  Beriin; 

F.  0.  Burkitt,  On  Codex  Claromontanua,  in  JTS,  iv.  687- 
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688;  idem.  The  Syriac  Interpretation  of  John  xiii,  4,  in 
JTS,  iv,  43ft-438;  idem,  in  EB,  iv.  4981-6012;  idem. 
Further  Notea  on  Codex  k,  in  JTS,  v,  100-107;  W.  E. 
Crum.  Coptic  Oatraka  from  the  Collection  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  the  Cairo  Muaeum,  and  othera,  London; 
M.  D.  Gibson,  Four  Remarkable  Sinai  Manuaeripta,  in 
Expoaitory  Timea,  xiii,  609-511;  J.  E.  Gilmoie,  Manu- 
acript  Portiona  of  three  Coptic  Lectionariea,  in  PSBA,  xxiv, 
186-191;  G.  H.  Gwilliam,  The  Age  of  the  Bodleian  Syriac 
Codex  Dawkina  S,  in  JTS,  iii,  452  sq.;  idem.  Place  of  the 
Peahitto  Veraion  in  the  Apparatua  criticua  of  the  Greek  N. 
T.,  in  Studia  Biblica,  v,  3,  pp.  187-237;  K.  Lake,  Dr. 
Weiaa*  Text  of  the  GoapeU,  in  AJT,  vii.  249-258;  A. 
Schmidtke.  Die  Evangelien  einer  alien  Unzialcodex,  Leip- 
sic; W.  B.  Smith.  The  Pauline  ManuacripU  F  and  0,  in 
AJT,  vii.  462-485.  662-688;  C  Taylor,  The  Pericope  of  the 
AduUereaa,  in  JTS,  iv,  129-130;  B.  Weiss,  Die  Perikope 
von  der  Ehebrecherin,  in  ZWT,  xlvi,  141-168;  A.  Wright. 
A  Synopaia  of  the  Goapela  in  Greek,  2d  ed.,  London;  O. 
Zdekler,  The  Textual  Queation  in  Acta,  transl.  by  A.  Steimle, 
New  Rocbelle. 

For  1904:  F.  Blass,  C/e6er  die  Textkritik  im  N.  T.,  Leip- 
sic; F.  C.  Burkitt,  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreahe.  The 
Curetonian  Veraion  of  the  four  Goapela,  with  the  Readinga 
of  the  Sinai  Palimpwat  and  the  early  Syriac  patriatic  Evi- 
dence, 2  vols.,  Cambridge;  Codex  Veronenaia  .  .  .  denuo 
ed.  J.  Belaheim,  Prague;  R  D'Onston.  The  Patriatic 
Goapda.  An  Engliah  Veraion  of  Oie  Holy  Goapela  aa  they 
exiated  in  the  aecond  Century,  London;  J.  T.  Marshall.  Re- 
markable Readinga  in  the  Epiatlea  found  in  the  Paleatinian 
Syriac  Lectionary,  in  JTS,  v,  437-445;  J.  B.  Mayor, 
Notea  on  the  Text  of  II  Peter,  in  Expoaitor,  pp.  284-293; 
idem,  Notea  on  the  Text  of  the  Epiatle  of  Jude,  ib.,  pp.  450- 
460;  J.  O.  F.  Murray,  Textual  Criticiam,  in  DB,  extra 
vol..  pp.  208-236;  W.  Sanday.  The  Preaent  Greek  Tea- 
tamenta  of  the  Clarendon  Preaa,  in  JTS,  v,  279-280;  A 
New  Greek  Teatament,  prepared  by  E.  Neatle.  Text  with 
Critical  Apparatua,  London;  Novum  Teatamentum  .  .  . 
IxUina  aecundum  editionem  aaneii  Hieronymi  .  .  .  reeen- 
auit  J.  Wordsworth— H.  J.  White,  part,  ii,  fasc.  2.  Actua 
Apoatolorum,  Oxford;  C.  H.  Turner.  A  Re-CoUation  of 
Codex  k  of  the  Old  LaUn  Goapela,  in  JTS,  v.  88-100. 

1905:  R.  F.  Weymouth.  The  Reaultant  Greek  Text,  with 
readings  of  Stephens  (1550).  Lachmann,  Tregelles.  Light- 
foot,  and  (for  the  Pauline  Epistles)  Ellicott,  also  of  Al- 
ford  and  Weiss  for  Matthew,  the  Basel  ed..  Westcott  and 
Hort  and  Revisers.  London.  1892,  3d  ed..  1905. 

1906:  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Novum  Teatamentum,  Textua 
Stephanici,  Varies  LecHonea  of  Bexa,  the  EUevira,  Ladimann, 
Tiaehendorf,  Tregellea,  Weatcott  and  Hort,  and  the  Revi- 
aera,  London.  1887,  ed.  E.  Nestle,  1906;  A.  Deissmann, 
The  New  Biblical  Papyri  at  Heidelberg,  in  Expoaitory  Timea, 
pp.  248-254. 

The  literature  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  may  be 
found  year  by  year  in  the  Bibliographie  der  theologiachen 
LUeratur  and  in  AJT. 

HL  Chapter  and  Verse  Divisions:  The  purpose 
of  the  present  division  into  chapters  and  verses 
was  to  facilitate  reference.  These  divisions  some- 
times, but  not  generally,  ignore  logical  and  natu- 
ral divisions.  (Ik>mmon  opinion  concerning  chapter 
divisions  attributes  them  to  Cardinal  Hugo  of  Saint 
Cher  (q.v.)  for  use  in  his  concordance  to  the  Latin 
Vulgate  (c.  1240,  first  printed,  with  modification, 
at  Bologna,  1479).  This  opinion  rests  on  the  direct 
testimony  of  Gilbert  Genebrard  (d.  1597),  that 
''  the  scholastics  who  with  Cardinal 
^T*i??^^**'  Hugo  were  authors  of  the  concord- 
Divisions.  ^^„    ^^^    ^j^^    division.     Qu^tif 

and  E^chard,  a  century  and  a  half  later  than 
Genebrard,  ascribe  to  Hugo  only  the  subdivision 
of  the  chapters  presently  to  be  mentioned.  The 
better  opinion  is,  that  Stephen  Langton,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (d.  1228),  made  the  chapter 
division  to  facilitate  citation.  Before  the  invention 
of  printing  it  had  already  passed  from  Latin  manu- 
scripts to  those  of  other  tongues,  and  after  the 
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invention  of  printing  it  became  general.  It  haB 
undergone  slight  variations  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present  day.  Many  early  printed  Bibles, 
especially  Greek  Testaments,  besides  these  chapters 
retain  also  the  old  breves  or  tiUoi  noted  in  the  mar- 
gin (see  above,  II,  1,  §  5).  The  chapters  were  at 
first  subdivided  into  seven  portions  (not  para- 
graphs), marked  in  the  margin  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  reference  being  made  by  the  chapter- 
number  and  the  letter  under  which  the  passage 
occurred.  In  the  shorter  Psalms,  however,  the 
division  did  not  always  extend  to  seven.  In  Ps. 
cxix  it  seems  not  to  have  been  used  at  all.  This 
division  (except  in  the  Psalms)  was  modified  by 
Conrad  of  Halberstadt  (c.  1290),  who  reduced  the 
divisions  of  the  shorter  chapters  from  seven  to 
four;  so  that  the  letters  were  always  either  A-G  or 
A-D.  This  subdivision  continued  long  after  the 
introduction  of  the  present  verses,  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  much  modified,  some 
chapters  having  more  than  four,  and  less  than 
seven,  subdivisions. 

The  present  verses  differ  in  origin  for  the  Old 
Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha.     In 
the  canonical  Testament  they  appear 
2.  Verse     jj^    ^jj©    oldest    known     manuscripts 
^"^d""*'    ^^  *^^®'  ^'  ^'  §  7,  2,  §  2),  though 
Testa-      ^^®y  yf^Te  not  used  for  citation   by 
ment'      *'^®  ^^^^  *^^^  *^®   fifteenth    centiuy. 
The  earlier   printed    Hebrew    Bibles 
marked  each  fifth  verse  only  with  its  Hebrew  nu- 
meral.   Arabic  numerals  were  first  added  for  the 
intervening  verses  by  Joseph  Athias,  at  Amsterdam, 
1661,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jan  Leusden.     The  first 
portion  of  the  Bible  printed  with  the  Masoretic 
verses  numbered  was  the   Psalterium  Quincuplex 
of  Faber  Stapulensis,  printed  at  Paris  by   Henry 
Stephens  in    1509.      In   1528    Sanctes    Pagninus 
published   at  Lyons  a  new  Latin   version  of   the 
whole  Bible  with  the  Masoretic  verses  marked  and 
niunbered.    He  also  divided  the  Apocrypha  and  New 
Testament  into  numbered  verses;   but  these  were 
three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  present  ones. 

The  present  New  Testament  verses  were  intro- 
duced by  Robert  Stephens  in  his  Greco-Latin 
Testament  of  1551  (see  above,  II,  2,  §  2). 
Stephens  says  in  his  preface  that  the 
8.  Verse  division  is  made  to  follow  the  most 
^^^^■>  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  copies.  But 
it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  find  any  Greek  or  Latin  manu- 
scripts whose  divisions  coincide  very 
nearly  with  Stephens's  verses.  Doubtless  he 
made  this  division  with  reference  to  his  concord- 
ance to  the  Vulgate,  then  preparing,  published  in 
1555.  This  Latin  concordance,  like  former  ones, 
contains  references  to  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  and  also  to  the  numbers  of  the  verses 
of  each  chapter  "  after  the  Hebrew  method " 
of  division.  This  lattei*,  the  preface  states,  has 
special  reference  to  an  operi  piUcherrimo  et  prcs- 
darUmmo  which  he  is  now  printing,  which  must 
mean  his  splendid  Bible  of  1556-57,  3  vols.,  con- 
taining the  Vulgate,  Pagninus,  and  the  first  edition 
of  Beza's  Latin  New  Testament.  Meanwhile,  for 
present  convenience,  he  is  issuing  a  more  modest 
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Bible  (Vulgate),  with  the  verses  marked  and  num- 
bered. This  latter  was  his  Vulgate  of  1555  (Ge- 
neva)— the  first  whole  Bible  divided  into  the 
present  verses,  and  the  first  in  which  they  were 
introduced  into  the  Apocrypha.  The  text  is  con- 
tinuous, not  having  the  verses  in  separate  para- 
graphs, like  the  New  Testament  of  1551,  but 
separated  by  a  1  and  the  verse-number.  The 
verse-division  differs  in  only  a  very  few  places  from 
that  of  1551;  and  a  comparison  shows  that  the 
concordance  agrees  rather  with  the  division  of 
1551  than  with  that  of  1555.  The  statement  so 
often  made  that  the  division  was  made  "  on  horse- 
back "  while  on  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons  must 
be  qualified.  His  son  asserts  that  the  work  was  done 
while  on  the  journey,  but  the  inference  most  natural 
and  best  supported  is  that  the  task  was  accom- 
plished while  resting  at  the  inns  along  the  road. 

In  other  langiiages  the  division  appeared  first  as 
follows:  French,  New  Testament,  Geneva,  1552, 
Bible,  Geneva,  1553  (both  R.  Stephens);  Italian, 
New  Testament,  L.  Paschale  (Geneva?),  1555; 
Dutch,  New  Testament,  Gellius  Ctematius  (Gillis 
van  der  Erven),  Embden,  1556,  Bible,  Nikolaus 
Biestkens  van  Diest,  Embden,  1560;  English, 
Genevan  New  Testament,  1557,  Genevan  Bible, 
1560;  German,  Luther's  Bible,  perhaps  Heidelberg, 
1568,  but  certainly  Frankfort,  1582. 

In  Beza's  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
(1565-1604)  sundry  variations  were  introduced, 
which  were  followed  by  later  editors,  notably  the 
Elzevirs  (1633,  etc.);  and  many  minor  changes 
have  been  made,  quite  down  to  the  present  day. 

A  very  convenient  and  illuminating  "  table  of 
ancient  and  modem  divisions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," giving  the  divisions  in  the  Vatican  manu- 
script, the  tiUoi,  the  Ammonian  kephcdaia^  the 
atichoi,  remata,  and  the  modem  chapters  and  verses, 
is  given  in  Scrivener,  Introdvctum,  i,  68.  The  tUloi, 
kephulaia,  and  tables  of  the  Eusebian  canons  are 
available  in  such  editions  as  Stephens's  Greek  Testa- 
ment of  1550,  and  Mill's  of  1707,  1710.  The  Greek 
Testament  by  Lloyd  (Oxford,  1827)  and  by  Mill 
(1859)  give  the  Eusebian  canons.  For  a  synopsis 
of  variations  in  manuscripts  consult  J.  M.  A.  Scholz, 
Novum  Teatamentum  GroBce,  i,  Frankfort,  1830, 
pp.  xxviii-xxix. 

The  Stephanie  verses  have  met  with  bitter  criti- 
cism because  of  the  fact  that  they  break  the  text 
into  fragments,  the  division  often  coming  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  instead  of  forming  it  into 
convenient  and  logicd  paragraphs,  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  seldom  found  favor.  But  their 
utility  for  reference  outweighs  their  disadvantage. 
They  should  never  be  printed  in  separate  para- 
graphs (as  in  the  English  Authorized  Version), 
but  the  text  should  be  continuous  and  the  num- 
bers inserted  in  the  margin  (as  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion). 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  R.  Gregory,  Prolegomena,  i,  140-182,  Leip- 
aic  1804;  the  Iniroduetuma  of  Tregelles  and  Scrivener, 
ut  sup.  under  II;  B.  F.  Westoott  and  F.  J  A.  Hort,  N.  T., 
Introduction  and  Appendix,  pp.  318  eqq.,  of  Am.  edition. 
New  York.  1882;  I.  H.  Hall,  in  Sunday  School  Timee,  Apr. 
2,  1881.  Consult  also  W.  Wright,  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia 
of  Biblical  Literature,  "  Verse,"  London.  1845  (the  ed.  of 
1870  is  not  so  good);  DCA,  il,  053-067. 
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BIBLE  VERSIONS. 


1.  Greek  Versions. 
1.  The  Septiiagint. 

Orisia  (f  1). 

Printed  Editions  (f  2). 

Early    Corruption    of    the     Text 

(§3). 
The  Hexapla  of  Origen  (f  4). 
Lucian  and  Hesychius  (^  5). 
Versions  Made  from  the  Septuacint 

(§6). 
Manuscripts  (f  7). 

2.  Later  Greek  Translations. 
Aquilad  1). 
Symmachus  (f  2). 
Theodotion  (f  3). 

II.  LAtin  Versions. 
1.  The  Latin  Bible  before  Jerome. 


I.  Arabic  Versions. 
II    Celtic  Versions. 

III.  Dutch  Versions. 

IV.  English  Versions. 

The  Earliest  Versions  (f  1). 
Wydif  (f  2). 
Tyndale  (f  3). 

Coverdale.     Other  Editions  (f  4). 
The  Douai  Bible  (f  5). 
The  Authorised  Version  (f  6). 
The  Revised  Version  (f  7). 
Minor  Versions  (f  8). 
Rare  and  Curious  Editions  (f  9). 
V.  Finnish  and  Lappish  Versions. 
VI.  French  Versions. 

The  Earlier  Versions  (f  1). 
Guyard  d(»  Moulins  (f  2). 
Protestant  Versions  (f  3). 
Roman  Catholic  Versions  (f  4). 


A.  Ancient  Veraions.* 

The  Old  Latin  Bible.     The   Itala 

(ID. 
Manuscripts  and  Editions  (f  2). 
Quotations  in  Latin  Writers  (f  3). 

2.  The  Bible  of  Jerome  (the  Vulgate). 
Jerome's  Work.     The  New  Testa- 
ment (f  1). 

The  Old  Testament  (f  2). 

History  to  the  Invention  of  Print- 
ins  (f  3). 

Earlier  Printed  Editions  (f  4). 

The  Sixtine-Clementine  Edition 
(16). 

Later  Work.     Problems  (|  6). 

3.  Later  Latin  Translations. 
III.  Syriac  Versions. 

1.  The  Peshito. 

B.  Modem   Versions. 

VII.  German  Versions. 

Old  German  Fragments  (f  1). 
Printed    Bibles    Before    Luther 

(12). 
Luther's  Bible  (f  3). 
Revision    of    Luther's    Version 

(I  4). 
Other  Versions  (f  5). 
VIII.  Greek  Versions,  Modem. 
IX.  Hebrew  Translations  of  the  New 

Testament. 
X.  Hungarian  (Magyar)  Versions. 
The  First  Versions  (§1). 
The  Komiromi  Bible  (f  2). 
Modem  Versions  (f  3). 
XI.  Italian  Versions. 
XII.  Lithuanian     and    Lettish    Ver- 
sions. 
XIII.  Persian  Versions. 


Origin  and  Name  (§  1). 
The  Old  Testament  (f  2). 
The  New  Testament  (i  3). 
2.  Later  Versions. 
IV.  The  Sanuuitan  Pentateuch. 
V.  Aramaic  Versions  (the  Targums). 
Origin  and  Language  (f  1). 
Targimi  Onkelos  (f  2). 
Targum  Jonathan  (f  3). 
Other  Targums  of  the  Law  and 

Prophets  (f  4). 
The  Hagiographa  (f  5). 
VI.  The  Armenian  Version. 
VII.  Egyptian  Coptic  Versions. 
VIII.  The  Ethiopic  Version. 
IX.  The  Georgian  (Iberian)  Version. 
X.  The  Gothic  Version  of  Ulfilas. 


XIV.  Portuguese  Versions. 
XV.  Scandinavian  Versions. 

Before  the  Reformation  (f  1). 
Since  the  Reformation  (f  2). 
XVI.  Slavonic  Versions. 

The  Old   Church  Slavonic  Ver- 
sion (I  1), 
Russian  Versions  (f  2). 
Bulgarian  and  Servian  Versions 

(§3). 
Slovenian  and  Croatian  Versions 

(I  4). 
Bohemian  Versions  (f  5). 
Wendish     or    Sorbic    Versions 

(§6). 
Polish  Versions  (f  7). 
XVII.  Spanish  Versions. 
XVIII.  Bible   Versions  in  the  Mission 
Field. 


Bible  versions,  or  translations  of  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, may  be  treated  in  an  encyclopedia  from 
different  points  of  view:  (1)  from  the  critical,  as 
instruments  with  which  to  reconstruct  the  original 
text ;  (2)  from  the  exegetical,  as  showing  how  the 
Bible  was  understood  in  different  times  and 
places;  (3)  from  the  historical,  as  documents  for 
showing  the  extent  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  propa- 
gation among  the  nations  of  the  earth;  (4)  from  a 
literary  and  philological  standpoint,  since  the 
Bible  versions  are  often  the  earliest  monuments  of 
the  respective  languages. 

Versions  are  either  primary  and  direct,  as  the 
Septuagint,  or  secondary  and  indirect,  derived  ver- 
sions, as  the  Old  Latin.  [They  now  exist,  either 
for  the  entire  Bible  or  a  part,  in  more  than  five 
hundred  languages.  During  1906  eleven  new  ver- 
sions were  added  and  translation  or  revision  is  in 
progress  in  over  one  hundred  tongues.  Scriptures 
for  the  blind  are  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  fifteen  languages.]  Manifestly 
only  a  selection  of  the  more  important  versions  can 
be  treated  here. 

1  The  principle  of  arrangement  adopted  in  this  series  of 
articles  is  that  of  age,  not  simply,  however,  on  account  of 
ehronological  precedence,  but  because  necessarily  the  earli- 
est versions  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  important 
for  text-critical  purposes.  Two  main  divisions  are  thus 
formed:  A,  Ancient  Versions;  and  B,  Modem  Versions. 
The  versions  treated  under  A  are  arranged  approximately 
in  order  of  text-critical  value;  under  B,  alphabetically. 


Of  the  complete  Bible  in  the  original  languages 
there  is  as  yet  but  one  edition  in  existence:  Biblia 
Sacra  tarn  Veteris  quam  Novi  Testamenti  cum  Apocry^ 
phis  secundum  f antes  Hebrceos  et  GrcecoSy  ed.  C.  B. 
Michaelis  (2  vols.,  ZUllichau,  1740-41;  cf.  the  cor- 
respondence on  this  point  in  the  Sunday  School 
Times,  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1899,  raised  by  a  statement 
in  the  TLZ,  1899,  no.  14).  E.  Nestle. 

Bibuoorapht:  Among  older  works  the  following  are  indis- 
pensable: J.  H.  Hottinger,  Dtstertotionum  tkeologico' 
philologicarum  faaciadua,  Heidelberg.  16^  (deals  with 
Jewish  and  Christian  translations);  Richard  Simon,  Hit' 
toire  criHque  du  Vieux  TestamerU,  Amsterdam,  1680,  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1682;  idem,  HxMUrire  critique  de»  veraiona 
du  Nouveau  Tettamerd,  Rotterdam,  16Q0,  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1092;  idem,  Hittoire  critique  du  texte  du  Nouveau 
Teetament,  Rotterdam,  1680,  Eng.  transl..  London,  1680; 
idem,  Nouvellee  obeervatione  eur  le  texte  et  lee  vereione  du 
Nouveau  Teatament,  Paris,  1606  (on  Simon  consult  H. 
Margival,  in  Revue  d'hietoire  et  de  lUiirature  reHgieueee^ 
Jan..  Feb..  1806). 

Bibliographical  information  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fol- 
lowing: J.  Le  Long,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  emendata  ,  .  .  ab 
A.  G.  Maech,  2  parts  in  6  vols..  Halle.  1778-00  (part  1 
deals  with  editions  of  the  original  texts,  part  2.  in  4  vols., 
deals  with  versions);  Article  BUbel  in  J.  S.  Ersch  and  J. 
Q.  Gruber,  AUgemeine  Ertcyklopddie,  reprinted  as  a  sepa- 
rate volume,  Leipsic,  1823;  The  Biblee  in  the  Caxton  Ex 
hibUion,  London,  1878;  Britieh  Mueeum  Catalogue,  entry 
"  Bible."  4  parts,  including  A ppeiufix,  London,  1802-00  (the 
fullest  list  printed  of  editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  parts); 
T.  H.  Darlow  and  F.  H.  Moule,  Hietorieal  CaUjiogue  of  the 
Printed  Editione  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  lAbrary  of  the 
Britieh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  i,  Engliah,  London, 
1003,  vol.  ii  not  yet  issued.  Of  specific  interest  are:  Im 
Hain,  Repertorium  hibliographicum,  6  vols.,  Stuttgart 
1826-01,  Supplemeni  by  W.  A.  Copinger,  3  vols.,  Londoi^ 
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1891-1002,  Appendices  by  D.  Reichlins.  Munich.  1905-06; 
W.  T.  Lowndes,  BiblioffrapKer'e  Manual,  4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1857-64;  J.  C.  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  7  vols., 
Paris,  1860-78.  Consult  also  the  works  of  Loisy,  Copin- 
cer,  and  Kenyon  given  under  Bible  Text,  I;  the  table 
of  Bible  Tranelatione  in  J.  S.  Dennis,  Centennial  Survey  of 
Foreign  Mieeione,  New  York,  1904;  T.  H&rinc,  Dae  Ver- 
eUindniee  der  Bibel  in  der  Bntwickluno  der  MeneehKeit,  Tu- 
bingen. 1905,  and  DB,  iv,  848-855,  extra  volume,  236- 
271,  402-420. 

A.  Ancient  Versions. 

L  Greek  Versions. — 1.  The  Septuasint:  The  Bi- 
ble version  most  important  in  every  respect  is  the 
Alexandrian  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  so-called  Septuagint.  **  Custom  now  holds 
to  the  version  which  is  called  the  Septuagint/' 
writes  Augustine  (De  civttaU  Dei,  xviii,  42).  The 
term  "  Septuagint "  is  an  abbreviation  of  secundum 
sepluaginta  interpretes ;  the  subscription  of  Genesis 
in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  is  ''  According 

1.  Oriffin.  to  the  Seventy  ";  CJodex  A  has  before 
Isaiah,  "  the  Edition  of  the  Seventy  "; 
this  is  based  on  the  story  that  King  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  by  the  advice  of  his  librarian  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  asked  from  the  high  priest  Eleazar 
of  Jerusalem  seventy-two  scholars,  who  translated 
for  him  in  seventy-two  days  the  law,  and,  after  a 
later  form  of  the  Ifegend,  in  seventy-two  (or  thirty- 
six)  cells,  the  seventy-two  or  thirty-six  copies 
being  found  without  any  variation  when  brought 
together  and  compared.  The  story  is  first  told  in 
the  so-called  "Letter  of  Aristeas"  (see  Aribteas), 
who  pretends  to  be  one  of  the  officers  sent  by 
Philadelphus  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  wholly  unhis- 
torical. 

As  the  date  of  the  version  ancient  chronicles 
mention  the  2d,  7th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  or  20th 
year  of  Philadelphus,  the  year  1734,  35,  36,  or  37 
of  Abraham;  as  its  day  the  8th  of  Tebeth,  a  day  of 
<|ftrlfTiPJw  like  that  on  which  the  golden* calf  was 
made  (cf .  Margoliouth,  in  the  Expositor,  Nov.,  1900, 
348-349).  Philo  relates,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  kept  in  his  time  an  annual 
festival "  in  conmiemoration  of  the  time  when 
the  interpretation  first  shone  out,  and  they  praised 
God  for  his  works  in  times  new  and  old."  He  knows 
that  the  interpreters  asked  God's  blessing  on  this 
undertaking;  "  for  he  answered  their  prayers 
that  more  and  more  the  whole  race  of  men  might 
be  assisted  to  correctness  of  life  in  thought  and 
deed."  This  aspiration  was  fulfilled  when  the 
version  became  one  of  the  chief  instruments  for 
the  preparation  and  propagation  of  Christianity 
(on  this  aspect  of  the  version  cf.  E.  W.  Grin  field, 
Apology  for  the  Septuagint,  London,  1850;  W.  R. 
Ghurton,  The  Influence  of  the  Septuagint  on  the 
Progrees  of  Christianity,  London,  1861;  A.  Deiss- 
mann,  Die  Hellenisierung  des  semitischen  Mono- 
iheismus,  Leipsic,  1903).  It  is  not  yet  certain 
whether  the  translation  is  due,  as  the  legend  pur- 
ports, to  the  literary  interest  of  a  king  who  was  a 
bibliophile;  or,  as  is  the  conmion  view  at  present, 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  Alexandria;  or  to  the  needs  of  an  intended 
Jewish  propaganda.  For  the  latter  view  the  pro- 
logue of  Ecdesiasticus  may  be  mentioned,  which 
11,  at  the  same  timey  the  first  witness  to  speak 


of  all  three  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  already 
extant  in  Greek;  Aristeas,  Philo,  and  Josephus 
speak  only  of  the  law.  Of  the  several  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  only  Esther  has  a  state- 
ment about  the  translation  of  the  book,  which  is 
referred  generally  to  Soter  II  (114  B.C.),  but  by  H. 
Willrich  (Judaica,  G6ttingen,  1900)  to  Ptolemy  XIV 
(48  B.C.).  At  the  end  of  Job  is  the  strange  notice: 
"This  is  interpreted  from  the  Syrian  book." 

The  first  part  of  the  Septuagint  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  printing-press  was  the  Psalms  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Psalter  of  Bonacursius  (Milan,  Sept.  20, 
1481;  in  Greek  alone,  Venice,  1486,  and  again  by 
Aldus  Manutius  about  1497).  The  complete  edi- 
tions fall  into  four  classes  according  as  they  are  de- 
rived from  one  or  another  of  four  original  editions, 
of  which  the  first  (designated  as  c)  is 
BdiSons/  *^®  Complutensian  Polyglot  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  printed  1514-17  but 
not  published  until  1521  (see  Bibles,  Poly- 
glot, I;  cf.  Franz  Delitzsch,  Studien  zur  ErU- 
stehungsgeschichte  der  Polyglottenbibel  des  Cardinals 
Ximenes,  Leipsic,  1871,  supplemented  1878-86; 
T.  H.  Darlow  and  F.  H.  Moule,  Historical  Catalogue 
.  ,  ,  of  the  BFBS,  ii,  London,  1908,  1  sqq.).  Of 
the  manuscripts  used  for  the  Greek  Old  Testament 
we  know  with  certainty  Vat.  Gr.  330  and  346,  and 
Venet.  5  (^HoUnes-Parsons  108,  248,  and  68). 
The  second  (a)  is  the  Aldine  Bible  published  by 
Andreas  Asulanus,  father-in-law  of  the  elder  Aldus 
(Venice,  1518).  Among  the  manuscripts  used 
were  HoUnes-Parsons  29,  68,  121,  all  of  Venice. 
The  third  and  most  important  is  the  Editio  Sixtina 
(6),  published  by  Pope  Sixtus  V  (Rome,  1586 
[1587])  on  the  basis  of  Codex  Vol.  Gr,  1209  (  =  B, 
in  the  article  Bible  Text,  II,  1,  §  9).  Besides  c 
and  a,  the  manuscripts  Holmes-Parsons  16,  19,  23, 
51  seem  to  have  been  used,  especially  for  the  scholia, 
which  were  collected  chiefly  by  Petrus  Morinus  and 
enlarged  by  Flaminius  Nobilius  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion published  1588.  The  fourth  edition  (4  vols, 
folio  and  8  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1707-20)  was  be- 
gun by  Johannes  Ernst  Grabe  (q.v.),  who  pub- 
Ushed  vols,  i  and  iv  (1707,  1709),  and  after  his 
death  (1711)  was  completed  by  Francis  Lee  (vol. 
ii,  1719)  and  George  Wigan  (vol.  iii,  1720).  It  is 
based  on  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (A;  see  Bible 
Text,  II,  1,  §  9)  with  use  of  other  sources,  espe- 
cially Origen's  Hexapla,  has  useful  prolegomena, 
and  possesses  a  merit  of  its  own. 

These  editions  have  been  often  reproduced — the 
Sixtine  edition  most  frequently — ^with  more  or  less 
of  editorial  labor  (for  list  of  reprints,  etc.;  also 
mention  of  the  more  important  editions  of  single 
books  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  cf.  the  Hauck- 
Herzog  RE,  iii,  4-9  and  Swete,  Introduction,  171- 
194).  But  no  existing  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
satisfies  present  wants,  for  none  gives  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  manuscript  or  manuscripts  which 
it  follows,  nor  does  any  provide  a  full  apparatus 
criticus.  The  first  attempt  to  satisfy  the  latter 
want  was  made  in  the  great  work  begun  by  Rob- 
ert Holmes  (q.v.)  and  completed  after  his  death 
(1805)  by  James  Parsons,  Vetus  Testamentum 
Gr  cecum  cum  variis  lectionibus  (5  vols.,  Oxford, 
1798-1827;  cf.  Swete,  Introduction,  184-187;  Church 
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Quarterly  Review,  Apr.,  1899,  102  sqq.,  and 
the  annual  accounts  published  during  the  progress 
of  the  work  from  1789  to  1805).  The  text  is  that 
of  &.  Not  less  than  164  volumes  of  manuscript 
collations  prepared  for  this  work  are  still  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  All  manuscripts,  versions,  and 
quotations  were  put  under  contribution.  Despite 
some  drawbacks  in  the  plan  and  still  more  in  the 
execution,  the  work  deserves  admiration;  it  is  still 
indispensable  to  all  who  wish  full  information 
about  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek.  The  advance 
made  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  discovery  of  new  ma- 
terials (e.g.  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  ;  see  Bible  Text, 
II,  1,  §  9);  on  the  other,  to  greater  exactness  in 
handling  witnesses  Both  these  advantages  are 
evident  in  the  work  of  C.  Tischendorf,  P.  de  La- 
garde,  and  H.  B.  Swete.  Tischendorf  {Veins  Tes- 
tamentum  Grace  juxta  LXX  irUerpretes,  2  vob., 
Leipsic,  1850;  7th  ed.,  1887)  repeated  the  text  of 
&  and  enriched  it  with  variants  from  the  Codex 
AlexandrinuSf  Ephraemi  Rescriptue,  and  (after 
1869)  the  Sinaiticus,  adding  rich  prolegomena. 
Lagarde's  work,  though  left  incomplete,  was  mon- 
umental (for  list  of  his  publications,  see  Laoarde, 
Paul  Anton  db).  Swete  reproduced  in  his 
edition  (The  Old  Teetament  in  Greek  according  to 
the  Scptuagint,  3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1887-94;  2d 
ed.,  1895-99;  3d  ed.,  1901-07)  for  the  first  time 
not  the  printed  text  of  ^,  but  the  Vatican  manu- 
script itiself,  in  the  first  edition  according  to 
the  facsimile  impression  of  Fabiani-Cozza  (Rome, 
1869-81),  which  for  the  second  has  been  revised 
(by  E.  Nestle)  after  the  photographic  reproduction. 
Where  the  manuscript  is  deficient  the  text  has 
been  taken  from  the  oldest  manuscript  accessible 
in  a  trustworthy  form,  while  under  the  text  variants 
have  been  given  from  some  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts, as  Sinaiticus,  Alexandrinus,  and  Ambrosi- 
anus.  The  merit  of  this  edition  is  that  it  gives 
the  materials  with  greatest  accuracy;  its  defect, 
that  it  does  not  make  any  attempt  to  construct 
the  text  according  to  the  principles  of  textual 
criticism,  but  follows  the  leading  manuscript  even 
in  its  most  glaring  faults.  And  in  some  books 
at  least  (e.g.  in  Ecclesiasticus),  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts are  far  from  being  the  best.  But  this 
deficiency  is  fully  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
edition  is  intended  to  be  but  the  basis  of  a  great 
critical  edition  now  in  course  of  preparation,  of 
which  the  first  part  has  already  appeared.  The 
Old  Testament  in  Greek,  according  to  the  Text 
of  Codex  Valicanus  Supplemented  from  Other  Un- 
cial Manuscripts,  with  a  Critical  Apparatus  Con- 
taining the  Variants  of  the  Chief  Ancient  Authorities 
for  the  Text  of  the  Septuagint,  ed.  A.  E.  Brooke 
and  N.  McLean,  vol.  t,  The  Octateuch,  part  i.  Gen- 
esis (Cambridge,  1906;  cf.  JTS,  iii,  601-621,  and 
E.  Nestle,  Die  grosse  Cambridger  Septuaginta,  in 
Verhandlungen  des  XIII.  Intemationalen  Orientalis- 
tenkongresses,  1902;  idem,  Septuagintastudien,  vol. 
V,  1907). 

There  are  two  En^h  translations:  The  Septua- 
gint Version  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the 
Vatican  Text,  translated  into  English,  unth  the  prin- 
cipal various  readings    of    the  Alexandrine  copy, 


and  a  table  of  comparative  chronology,  by  Sir  Lan- 
celot Charles  Lee  Brenton  (2  vols.,  London,  1844; 
has  also  the  Greek  text);  the  other  by  Charies 
Thomson  (Philadelphia,  1808;  new  ed..  The  Old 
Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old  Testament,  by  S. 
F.  Pells,  2  vols.,  London,  1904). 

That  there  is  yet  not  a  satisfactory  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  is  not  because  of  want  of  materials  for 
its  preparation — there  is  on  the  contrary  an  em- 
barras  de  richesse — ^but  of  its  complicated  history. 
The  history  of  a  translation  will  always 
3.  Barly  be  more  complicated  than  that  of 
ott^^  an  original  text,  but  in  this  case  it 
Text.  ^s  the  more  so  as  the  Septuagint  is 
a  work  of  Jewish  origin,  taken  over 
into  the  Christian  Church.  Of  the  pre-Christian 
period  of  its  history  next  to  nothing  is  known. 
There  are  some  Hellenistic  writers  who  used  the 
Septuagint,  as  Demetrius,  Eupolemus,  Aristeas 
(the  historian),  Ezekiel,  and  Aristobulus;  but  the 
preserved  fragments  of  their  writings  are  too  few 
and  incomplete  to  establish  more  than  the  mere 
fact  that  they  used  the  Septuagint.  Philo  made 
extensive  use  of  the  law,  but  his  quotations  from 
the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  are  very  few,  and 
from  Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Lam- 
entations, Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  he  does  not  quote 
at  all.  Besides,  his  writings  can  be  traced  back  only 
to  the  library  of  Origen,  and  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  probably  exclusively  through  Christian  copy- 
ists. For  Josephus  wc  must  be  content  to  know 
that  for  his  description  of  the  restoration  he  used 
what  is  now  called  I  Esdras;  but  about  his  relation 
to  the  chief  manuscripts  there  is  uncertainty. 
Even  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  do 
not  justify  very  definite  statements,  except  that 
they  prove  that  already  in  those  times  the  copies 
were  not  free  from  textual  corruption  (cf.  Heb.  iii, 
9,  xii,  5).  A  little  later  the  situation  is  described 
by  Origen — speaking,  it  is  true,  chiefly  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  but  what  he 
says  holds  good  also  of  those  of  the  Old  Testament: 
"  Now  it  is  clear  that  there  has  come  a  great 
difference  in  copies,  either  through  the  laziness  of 
scribes  or  from  the  audacity  of  those  who  intro- 
duced corruptions  as  amendments,  or  of  others 
who  took  away  from  or  added  to  their  new  text 
such  things  as  seemed  good  to  them." 

If  the  situation  was  already  bad,  since  any  copyist 
or  reader  who  was  acquainted  with  the  original 
might  change  single  passages  on  comparison  with 
the  Hebrew,  it  became  worse  when  new  translations 
appeared,  especially  those  of  Aquila, 
iL    f*"  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  (see  be- 
(Mffen.      ^^^*  '^^'     ^^  ^^^  *  systematic   com- 
parison of  the  Septuagint  with  the 
Hebrew  and  these  versions  was  carried  out  by  Ori- 
gen in  the  Hexapla  (see  Origen),  and  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a  safeguard  against  the  calainity 
that  threatened  the  text  turned  out — not  by  his 
fault,  but  through  later  ignorance  and  carelessness — 
the  worst  aggravation  of  it.    In  continuation  of  the 
passage  just  quoted,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  through 
the  guidance  of  God  he  found   a  way  to  correct 
the  dissonance  in  the  copies.    Using  the  Hebrew 
as  a  criterion,  and  adopting  the  text  of  the  Septu*- 
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gint  which  confirmed  the  Hebrew,  he  made  the  two 
the  ground  text,  and  marked  changes  by  diacritical 
signs.  It  is  pardonable  that  he  took  his  Hebrew  text 
— whence  he  got  it  is  not  known — as  the  original  text; 
but  it  was  contrary  to  sound  criticism  to  take 
those  readings  of  the  Septuagint  which  agreed  with 
the  Hebrew  for  the  true  ones,  instead  of  those 
which  differed  from  it  (cf.  the  third  axiom  of  La- 
garde  for  the  restoration  of  the  Septuagint,  MiUhei- 
liuigerif  i,  21).  Nevertheless  we  should  be  extremely 
thankful  if  the  work  of  Origen  had  been  preserved. 
Until  1896  it  was  known  only  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  some 
later  writers,  and  by  specimens  preserved  in  scholia 
of  Biblical  manuscripts,  a  great  part  also  by  a  literal 
Syriac  translation  (see  below,  §  6).  In  1896  Gio- 
vanni Mercati  discovered  in  a  palimpsest  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan  the  first  continuous 
fragments  of  a  copy  of  the  Hexapla,  and  in  1900 
another  and  much  older  piece  was  found  by  C.  Taylor 
among  the  Greek  palimpsests  from  the  Cairo  geni- 
zah  in  the  Taylor  and  Schechter  collection.  These 
fragments  show  that  Origen  put  generally  only 
one  Hebrew  word,  or  at  the  most  two,  in  one  line; 
the  extent  of  the  work,  therefore,  must  have  been 
much  greater  than  was  previously  supposed. 
The  later  fate  of  the  original  is  unknown.  Jerome 
saw  and  used  it  in  the  library  at  Csesarea;  it  may 
have  been  destroyed  there  during  the  invasion  of 
the  Arabs. 

Origen  arranged  his  work  in  six  columns,  the 
first  containing  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  let- 
ters, the  second  the  same  in  a  Greek  transcription, 
the  third  the  translation  of  Aquila,  the  fourth  that 
of  Symmachus,  the  fifth  the  Septuagint,  the  sixth 
the  translation  of  Theodotion.  For  some  books,  es- 
pecially the  Psakns,  Origen  had  a  fifth,  sixth,  and 
even  a  seventh  translation  at  his  disposal  (see  below, 
2,  §  3).  In  the  Septuagint  column  he  used  the 
system  of  diacritical  marks  which  was  in  use 
with  the  Alexandrian  critics  of  Homer,  especially 
Aristarchus,  marking  with  an  obelus — under  dif- 
ferent forms,  as  -7  ,  called  lemniscus,  and  -r  ,  called 
hypolemmscus — those  passages  of  the  Septuagint 
wtdch  had  nothing  to  correspond  in  Hebrew,  and 
inserting,  chiefly  from  Theodotion  under  an  aster- 
isk (*),  those  which  were  missing  in  the  Septua- 
gint; in  both  cases  a  metobelus  (y)  marked 
the  end  of  the  notation.  This  coliunn  was  copied 
afterward  with  additional  excerpts  from  the 
other  versions  on  the  margins;  and,  if  it  had 
been  copied  with  all  its  critical  marks,  it  would 
have  been  well,  but  later  copyists  neglected  these 
completely  and  produced  what  we  may  call  krypto- 
hexaplaric  manuscripts,  completely  spoiling  by 
this  carelessness  the  value  of  the  Septuagint  for 
critical  purposes.  Such  a  copy,  for  instance,  is, 
for  Kings,  the  Codex  Alexandrinria ;  and  it  is  but 
a  poor  defense  of  these  copyists  that  the  same 
process  has  been  repeated  in  the  nineteenth  centiuy 
by  the  Moscow  and  Athens  reprints  of  Grabe's 
edition  of  that  codex. 

After  Origen,  Eusebius  and  his  friend  Pamphilus 
were  careful  to  continue  or  disseminate  his  exegetical 
labors.  Copies  of  the  Pentateuch  are  known 
which  were  compared  with  the  Samaritan   text 


(cf.  S.  Kohn,  Samareitikon  und  Septuagintaf  in 
Monatsschrift  fUr  Wissenschaft  des  Jvdenihums, 
new  series,  i,  1894,  pp.  1-7,  49-67;  ZDMG,  1893, 
p.  650).  Jerome  mentions  besides  Eusebius  and 
_  Pamphilus,  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  the 

and  ^^^  ®^  *^®  former  being  used  from 
Hesychius.  Constantinople  to  Antioch,  that  of 
'  the  latter  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt, 
while  the  provinces  between,  especially  Palestine, 
kept  to  the  copies  of  Origen  as  published  by 
Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  {Prcefatio  in  paralipo- 
mena  ;  Adv.  Rufinum^  ii,  27).  About  neither  the 
work  nor  the  person  of  Hesychius  (see  Hesychius, 
1)  is  there  complete  certainty.  He  may  have 
been  the  martyr  bishop  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
iHiai.  ecd.y  viii,  13)  together  with  Phileas  of 
Thmuis.  The  result  of  his  labors  is  sought 
now  for  the  Octateuch  in  the  manuscripts  44, 
74,  76,  84,  106,  134;  for  the  prophets,  especially 
Isaiah  and  the  Twelve,  in  the  Codex  Marchalianus 
and  its  supporters  26,  106,  198,  306  (cf .  N.  McLean, 
in  JTS,  ii,  1901,  p.  306,  and  A.  Ceriani,  De  Codice 
Marchaliano,  Rome,  1890,  pp.  48  sqq.,  105  sqq.). 
Lucian  was  a  deacon  of  Antioch,  who  died  a 
martyr  at  Nicomedia  312  (see  Lucian  the  Mar- 
tyr). He  must  have  known  a  Hebrew  text  which 
showed  many  peculiarities,  especially  in  the  his- 
torical books,  and  perhaps  used  for  his  pur- 
poses the  Sjrriac  version.  The  first  part  of  his 
work  has  been  edited  by  Lagarde  in  Librorum 
Veteris  Testamenti  canonicoruniy  pars  prior,  ffrcece 
(G6ttingen,  1883;  cf.  his  Mittheilungen,  ii,  171). 
But  this  revision  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original  Septuagint  any  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish Revised  with  the  Authorized  Version.  Since 
the  fourth  century  very  little  has  been  done  in 
the  Greek  Church  for  its  Bible.  Emperors  di- 
rected beautiful  copies  of  it  to  be  written — e.g., 
0)nstantine  ordered  fifty  copies  through  Eusebius 
for  the  new  churches  of  his  capital,  and  for  Con- 
stans  Athanasius  procured  **  copies  of  the  divine 
writings,"  one  of  which  is  perhaps  preserved  in 
the  famous  Codex  Vaticanua.  Other  royal  persons 
wrote  them  with  their  own  hands. 

Latin  was  probably  the  first  language  into 
which  the  Septuagint  was  translated.  (On  the 
Latin  version,  or  rather  versions,  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint see  below,  II,  1.  It  is  a  pity  that 
so  little  of  these  labors  has  been  preserved, 
and  that  these  few  remnants  are  so  diffi- 
cult of  access.)  After  the  Latin  versions  came 
6  Versions  ^^^  Egyptian  (see  VII).  Here  the 
Made  difficulty  of  the  language  makes 
from  the  t^cs©  helps  for  restoration  of  the 
Septuaffint.  Septuagint  accessible  to  few.  Similar 
is  the  case  with  the  most  neglected 
branch  of  the  Semitic  languages,  the  Ethiopic 
(see  Vni).  The  Arabic  versions  (see  B,  I)  are 
for  a  great  part  too  late  to  have  much  weight 
for  the  critic  of  the  Septuagint.  The  Gothic 
version  (see  X)  is  an  outcome  of  the  Lucianic  re- 
cension, for  which  it  would  have  great  importance, 
both  for  age  and  literalness,  but  very  little  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  preserved  in  Gothic.  The  Luci- 
anic recension  is  also  the  basis  of  a  Slavonic  version 
(see  B,  XVI)  and  through  it  of  the  Georgian  (see  I X). 
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The  ArmeniaD  version  (see  VI)  is  again  of  great  im- 
portance, also  the  so-called  Syro-Hexaplar  ver- 
sion made  in  the  year  61&-617  by  Paul,  bishop  of 
Telia  (Constantine  in  Mesopotamia),  in  a  cloister 
near  Alexandria  with  the  utmost  fidelity  from 
manuscripts  which  went  back  by  few  intervening 
links  to  the  very  copies  of  the  Hexapla  and  Tetrapla 
of  Origen.  The  greater  is  the  pity,  therefore,  that 
only  fragments  have  been  preserved,  and  that 
especially  the  codex  which  Andr6  du  Maes  (Masius, 
d.  1573)  had  in  his  hands,  containing  the  historical 
books  (including  part  of  Deuteronomy  and  Tobit), 
has  been  lost,  and  that  only  a  part  of  this  Bible 
(poetical  and  prophetic  books)  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  hence  called 
Codex  Syro-hexaplaris  Ambrosianus  (published  in 
a  photolithographic  facsimile  edition  by  A.  Ceriani 
as  vol.  vii  of  the  Monumenta  sacra  et  profana, 
Milan,  1874).  The  fragments  of  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Niunbers,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  I  and  II  Kings  have 
been  most  carefully  edited  in  the  last  work  of  Paul 
de  Lagarde,  BibliotheccB  Syriacce  a  Paulo  de  Lagarde 
coUecta  quce  ad  phUologiam  sacram  'pertinent  (G6t- 
tingen,  1892).  For  earlier  works  on  this  version 
cf.  E.  Nestle,  Litteratura  Syriaca  (reprinted  from 
his  Syrische  Grammatik,  Berlin,  1888),  29-30;  cf. 
also  T.  S.  Rordam,  Libri  Judicum  et  Ruth  (Copen- 
hagen, 1859-61),  and  F.  Field,  Otium  Norvicenae,  i 
(Oxford,  1864),  and  his  edition  of  the  Hexapla  (Ox- 
ford, 1875).  There  are  also  fragments  in  the 
special  dialect  called  Sjrro-Palestinian,  on  which 
cf.  Swete,  Introduction f  114,  and  F.  C.  Burkitt, 
in  JTS,  ii,  174  sqq. 

Up  to  the  present  day  in  several  Churches  these 
versions  based  on  the  Septuagint  have  been  re- 
tained and  even  in  those  where  they  have  been 
replaced  by  translations  from  the  original,  as  in 
the  Latin  West  through  Jerome  or  in  modem  Europe 
through  the  Reformation,  the  influence  of  the 
Septuagint  is  still  very  marked;  note,  for  instance, 
the  names  of  the  Biblical  books  in  the  latest  of 
these  revisions,  the  English  Revised  Version. 

The  versions  just  mentioned  are  one  of  the  three 

sources  which  exist  for  the  recovery  of  the  true 

text  of    the   Septuagint,  the  first  class  being,  of 

^  -^  course,  the    Greek    manuscripts    still 

scripts  "  ^  existence,  the  third  the  quotations 
of  ancient  writers.  A  list  of  the  more 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  was  given  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Stroth  in  Eichhom's  Re- 
pertorium  (Leipsic,  1777  sqq.),  vols,  v  sqq.;  the 
most  complete  list  was  formerly  that  in  the  pref- 
aces of  Holmes-Parsons;  then  in  the  prolegom- 
ena of  Tischendorf  and  in  Lagarde 's  Genesis 
Greece ;  but  reference  may  now  be  made  to  Swete, 
Introduction,  pp.  122-170.  A  few  remarks  on  some 
of  them  may  be  offered. 

The  four  great  uncials,  K  or  S,  A,  B,  and  C,  are 
the  chief  manuscripts  also  for  the  New  Testament 
(see  Bible  Text,  II,  1,  §  9).  For  K  there  is 
needed  a  photographic  reproduction  or  a  com- 
plete new  collation.  The  notations  from  A  in 
Swete's  Septuagint  need  revision,  at  all  events 
in  the  first  volume.  Of  B  a  new  photographic 
reproduction  is  in  preparation;  on  the  suggestion 
of  Rahlfs  that  B  is  dependent  on  Athanasius,  cf. 


E.  Nestle,  Introditction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  (London,  1901),  62,  181, 
where  (note  1 )  read  Constantius  instead  of  Constans. 
Concerning  the  famous  illuminated  Codex  Cottonia- 
nus  (D),  which  was  badly  injured  by  fire  in  1731, 
nothing  new  has  come  to  light  since  Swete  wrote; 
it  is  well  to  mention  the  name  of  Martin  Folkes 
as  editor,  by  whom  were  issued  the  facsimiles  in 
the  Vetusta  monuments  of  1747.  On  the  pur- 
ple illiuninated  Genesis  of  Vienna  (L),  there  is 
a  dissertation  by  W.  Liidtke  (Greifswald,  1897), 
who  is  inclined  to  ascribe  this  oldest  Biblical 
history  with  illuminations  to  the  second  part 
of  the  fifth  century.  To  the  eighteen  uncial 
manuscripts  enumerated  by  Swete  {Introduction, 
pp.  146-148)  as  not  yet  used  for  any  edition 
of  the  Septuagint  and  remaining  without  a  sym- 
bolical letter  or  number,  may  be  added:  fragments 
of  Genesis  at  Vienna  (cf.  Philologischer  AmetgeTf 
xiv,  1884,  415);  a  Hebrew-Greek  palimpsest  con- 
taining fragments  of  Ps.  cxliii,  cxliv;  and  parts  of 
four  leaves  from  a  papyrus  codex  of  Genesis,  of  the 
lat«  second  or  early  third  century  (Oxyrhynchus 
papyri  no.  656).  On  the  minuscules  scarcely  any- 
thing has  been  done  lately,  except  that  some  will  be 
used  in  the  Cambridge  edition  mentioned  above 
(§  2).  For  facsimiles,  cf.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Fac- 
similes of  Biblical  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (London,  1901). 

The  question,  in  which  set  of  manuscripts  the 
purest  text  is  to  bo  found,  is  not  yet  settled. 
It  is  the  more  complicated  since  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  a  collection  of  books  which  in  one 
and  the  same  manuscript  may  have  had  a  very 
difTerent  pedigree;  for  whole  Bibles  {pandecteSf  such 
as  manuscripts  K,  A,  and  B)  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  produced  much  before  the  time  of  Eusebius 
or  Origen. 

2.  Later  Ghreek  Translations:  The  rupture  be- 
tween Church  and  Synagogue  led  to  new  transla- 
tions. The  authors  of  at  least  three  of  them  are 
known  by  name,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion. 

Of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Irenseus  is  the  first 
who  mentions  Aquila  of  Pontus  as  a  translator  of 
the  Bible.  Epiphanius  calls  him  a  ''Greek''  and 
a  relation  of  Hadrian,  and  tells  that 
1.  Aquila.  he  was  placed  by  Trajan  in  charge  of 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  that  he 
became  a  Christian  but  returned  to  the  Jewish 
faith.  Epiphanius  places  his  translation  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Hadrian,  430  years,  four  months,  less 
nine  days  after  the  Septuagint.  Jewish  sources 
mention  a  proselyte  Aquila,  a  contemporary  of 
Rabbis  Eliezcr,  Joshua,  and  Akiba,  who  met  Ha- 
drian and  is  called  his  nephew,  and  is  praised  as 
translator  of  the  Bible  in  the  words  of  Ps.  xlv, 
"thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men";  some 
passages  of  his  translation  are  quoted. 

It  is  not  clear  as  yet,  whether  or  how  the  dates  of 
Epiphanius  and  the  statements  of  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  about  Aquila,  the  disciple  of 
Simon  Magus,  are  to  be  combined.  That  Aquila 
the  translator  of  the  Bible  is  the  well-known  hus- 
band of  Priscilla  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  fancy  of 
HausdorfT.     His  translation,  the  use  of  which  was 
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permitted  ia  tho  synagogue  by  Justinian,  is  the 
TiiQBt  literal  ever  produecii,  nnd  cDoiigh  lias  been 
pr^erved  to  judge  of  it«  value  and  ehamctor. 
Up  to  1897  ail  known  of  it  went  back  to  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen  (cf,  F,  Field,  Ortgenis  Hexa- 
piorufTf  qu(^  superimni,  2  viola,^  Oxford,  1867-75^ 
and,  on  Field,  J.  II *  Bum,  Expository  Tim€%, 
Jan.,  1897).  In  1897  for  the  first  time  a  contm- 
uous  portion  of  hlf^  translation  came  to  light  in 
&  palimpsest  of  the  Cairo  Synagogue,  showing  the 
tetragrammaton  written  in  Old  Hebrew  lettere. 
The  statement  of  Jerome  that  Aquiia  made  two 
version  a,  "  a  flt'cood  edition,  which  the  Hebrews 
call  '  the  accurate  one/ "  seems  to  be  correct. 
Some  new  fragments  to  be  added  to  Field  are 
in  J.  B.  Pitra,  Anakcta  saera  (Paris,  1876} j  E. 
KJostermann,  Anakkta  j^ur  Stpiuaginta  (Leipsic, 
1895);  Jerome,  in  Anccdota  Marcdsolanaf  iii,  1. 

According  to  Epiphanius,  SymmachuB  was  a 
Samaritan,  and  lived  not  under  SeveniSi  but  under 
*' Venis  *'  (i.e,j  Marctis  AureliuB;  cf.  Lagarde* 
Bptiniictu^  iii  G6ttingcn,  1880).  Geiger  identified 
the  translator  with  Syninmchus  ben  Jofieph,  dis- 
_  ciple    of  Rabbi  Meir   (Judische  Zeii-- 

tnachua  ^^^^^U  f^^  Wi^sensrhaft  und  Lehejit  i, 
I8f>2,  pp.  52-64).  Origen  got  the 
manuscript  of  bis  translation  from  a  certain  Juliana 
of  Ca^sarea,  who  had  received  it  with  other  works 
of  SymmachuB  from  Syinmachus  himself.  Whether 
the  Cjesarca  where  she  Hved  was  that  of  Palestine 
or  Cappadocia  is  in  doubt.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Symmaehus's  works  were  still  in  existence  at 
Rodosto  near  Constantinople  (cf,  R.  FfiTster,  De 
antiquiiaiibus  ei  libns  Tnanuseripiis  Conslantino- 
potiianiSf  Rostock,  1S77;  T.  Zahn,  TLB,  1893,  p. 
43).  Symmachua  wrote  the  moat  elegant  Greek 
of  all  these  translators.  Jerome  quotes  in  three 
passages  a  second  transtatlon. 

Thixjdotion^  accor^ling  to  Irensua,  was  from 
Ephesus;  ac^jordiug  to  Epipbanius,  from  Pontus; 
he  went  over  from  Gnosticism  to 
Judaism.  His  work  is  a  revision  of 
the  Scptuagint  and  has  therefore 
been  placed  by  Origen  in  his  Hexapla  next  to 
the  column  of  the  Beptuagint.  For  the  same 
reason  Origen  made  use  chiefly  of  Thoodotion 
to  supply  such  passages  as  were  missing  in  the 
Beptuagint  (cf.  I  Bam.  xvii,  12  sqq. ;  Jer. 
xxxiii,  14-26;  jcxxix,  4^13).  For  the  Book  of 
Daniel  his  veraion  came  into  general  use  in  the 
Church,  while  the  older  Greek  version  has  been 
preserved  only  in  the  one  <x>dex  {ChiMianus}  dia- 
covered  1772,  Readings  similar  to  those  of  Theo- 
dotion  are  found  before  his  time  (on  this  question 
cf.  E.  K6nig,  Einkilung,  u,  108;  TLB,  1897,51; 
Stark,  ZWT,  1895,  288).  Howorth  offera  some 
unconventional  views  {PSBAj  lS91-92)on  the  ques- 
tion whether  Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah  in  our 
editions  of  the  Septuagint  are  from  Theodotion. 
That  his  name  has  the  same  meaning  as  that  of 
the  Targumiat  Jonathan  seema  accidental. 

Besides  these  versions,  which  covered  the  whole 
Old  Testament— note,  however,  that  for  Samuel  we 
have  no  quotations  from  Aquiia — Origen  succeeded 
in  finding,  at  least  for  certain  parts,  more  transla- 
tions: the  one  which  be  numbered  five,  in  Nioopo* 


3,  Thoodo- 
tion. 


lis  near  Aetium;  the  sixth  with  other  Hebrew  and 
Greek  books  in  a  el  ay  jar  near  Jericho  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus,  the  son  of  Scverus. 

Deserving  of  brief  mention  is  a  Greek  trans- 
lation which  is  l^fXK)  years  younger  than  the  pre^ 
ceding,  the  Grtrcut  Venetu$,  which  first  became 
known  in  1740  through  the  catalogue  of  the  hbrary 
of  San  Marco.  The  complete  and  final  edition  is 
due  to  O*  von  Gebhardt  {Gnrcua  VenehtSj  Pcnia* 
teruchif  Proverbinrum,  Ruihj  Canliei,  Ecde^ustair 
Threnorumi  Danklis  graica  versio,  i^ilh  preface  by 
F.  DelitJ^sch,  Lcipsic,  1875),  Delitasch  is  inclined 
to  see  in  the  tran.^lation  tho  work  of  a  Jew,  Eli$seus, 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Murad  1  in  Prusa  and 
Adrianople;  von  Gebhardt,  that  of  a  proselyte. 
The  rendering  of  "  Ya!iweh  *'  by  onimirgos,  ousi^tes 
and  the  use  of  the  Doric  dialect  for  the  Aramaic 
portions  of  Daniel  are  interesting.        E.  NsBTtJ:. 

BtBUOoBAPHY:  The  following  i*  only  n  neleetioti  out  of  the 
Tast  botly  of  tit«nitur«  JiVaJLiLblB.  The  critical  Introduc- 
tions mad  ConimeiLtarteft  on  tho  Old  Tcstametit  and  on 
■epamte  pnH^  dev^l  jnot^  or  Icmi  fully  with  th«  FUbjeet. 
For  Ihe  Uterature  on  Polyglots  »eo  Hiui^Efl,  Poltouot; 
fof  tliAt  DD  A^rjjitcfu  see  AAU&tEHAs;  ^nd  on  printed  edi- 
tions of  the  Scpluogitit  cf.  H,  B.  &wet«.  ivJtroductlont  pp. 
171-194,  Landon.  1002.  On  the  SeptuA^nt  in  genorvl 
conmilt  beaidoa  the  workn  mention^id  \t\  the  t«Tt:  J.  H, 
Hotti[igc<r^  Ei&ritaiionts  Anii'Mofinian<r,  Zurich,  1644; 
idfim,  DitvTitiiiimum  .  .  .  fattcictduav  Heidelberg,  1660; 
A.  CaJovitLRv  CritieiiM  tacer^  Ldpnio^  104^;  L.  Cappellus, 
Critica  tacm.  Parift,  l(iSO;  J.  Buxtorf,  AntUriti&t,  9€U 
tindidir  vvritatim  H^fraica,  Bawl  l^^\  J.  Usshcr,  D* 
Or  urea  BeptuaginM  inierpr^unt  ventmne  w^/ntaoma,  London, 
lClfi5;  J.  Morinufi,  ExeraiUUioneB  cc/^Um'Ostictxi  et  IiiMurov 
Pftrifl,  lOflft;  H.  Hoiiy,  De  bibltarum  kTtibui  ^riQinaUfJuv, 
Oxford.  1705;  J.  E,  GrabB,  Etnatula  &d  J.  MiUium,  Ox- 
ford, 1706;  idem,  De  mUi§  weptuoQinta  intctwt^^i  ib. 
1710:  E.  Leigh.  Critiea  wocra.  fith  ed..  London,  170B; 
A.  Trommiui,  Concprdanti<t  OrtPcit  vtrfioni-n,  A  mater- 
da  m<^  17 IB;  W^  Wfiitston,  Ett^y  toward  Rfatarintf  thu 
Trvt  TfiTi  of  th€  Old  .  .  .  reatoifwwf^  London,  1722, 
and  Sujf^piement  (to  the  some).  1723^  J.  G.  Caipiov. 
CriKca  mcto,  Leiptfic,  173S;  W.  Wall,  T'A*  Vk  af  tM 
Bept^iOffini  Trttntlali&n,  in  hin  Brief  Crilical  Na^M, 
Loniloflt  1730;  C.  F.  Houbigant*  Prolegomena  in  «Ttp- 
turam  meram,  Paris,  lT4(t;  14.  Kennicott,  Tfu  Stfiio 
of  th€  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  TeatamtnU  Ojcford, 
1753;  idem,  a  second  £>tuertalum  on  the  f<iLme  flub]#ct 
175^;  J,  D.  Michaelia,  Profframtna  .  .  .  iiJbcr  die  70  Btyll- 
mOtKher,  Gottingcn,  1707;  H.  Owen,  Enquiry  into  (A« 
present  State  of  the  Srphmgint  Vernon,  London,  17&9; 
idem.  Critim  mcru,  1774;  idem,  A  Brief  Acofunt  .  ,  .  of 
Ih^  Septtmgini  V*r*iort,  17S7:  J.  C.  Biv\,  Novas  themarut 
phUolooicut,  This  Hague.  1779-80;  J.  F,  SebleuEneF.  LaiH 
in  itUerprrtev  ffrttci  VvtertM  TeatamcrUi,  Leipflk,  1784-6€;  0. 
A.  Wahl,  CiAvia  librorum  reterii  Tettumenti,  Leipiqc,  1853; 
G-  HickoU,  De  indots  ae  raiione  versioniJi  Ate^'trndrinte  .  ,  . 
Jobi,  MarliuTE,  iSB2;  F.  I>lituch.  Stwfwn  .  .  .  der  com- 
piutenMiMch<n  Polygiotte,  Ij^^ipnic.  1886;  A.  SchoU,  Maefn-e- 
thiMrhcr  Tcjci  und  die  LXX~Uebersetiunff  dtA  .  .  ,  Jcfn- 
midJi,  Reg^npbiUiiEi  1875;  idem.  Die  fUej^ndriniadli/e  Utber- 
teUunit  det  .  .  .  Jeaame,  WCtrpbuns,  18S0;  E.  Flecker. 
Scripture  Onomalo^ooy  .  .  ,  Critical  Notes  on  tAe  Septim- 
ffini.  London,  18S3;  W.  J.  Deane,  in  The  Erptmlor^ 
1884,  pp.  139-1  £7,  223-237;  K,  N^tle.  Sephmgintaeti^ 
dim.  vols,  i-v,  UJm,  1SS6-1007,  Maulbrono,  1899- 1903; 
J.  G,  Carleton.  Tha  Bible  of  our  Lord  ond  hie  Apoe- 
fUe.  London.  1888;  E,  Hatch,  Etmit*  in  Biblical  Greek, 
Lnndnn,  1880  (cf.  c^tJeiHca  by  Hort,  in  The  Expowitar, 
Feb.,  1897);  A,  Sehulte,  De  rettitt^tione  ,  ,  .  vertionia 
OraciM  .  .  .  Judicitm.  Lejpnc,  18S9;  G.  C^  Workman, 
Text  of  Jeremioh]  .  .  ,  Qreek  end  Hebrew,  Edinburgh. 
1SS9;  P.  de  tji^ard^  Stiehomeiriet  in  Mittheilujiifen, 
It,  205,  GattiBgen,  1801;  F.  C.  (3Dnyb«are.  on  Phila^n 
Tett,  in  The  Expotitor,  Dec,  1801,  pp.  45«--l56;  H-  B 
Swete,  on  GrMx^*  Theory,  in  Expotitary  Time*,  JnnC'.  1801, 
J.  Taylor,  MoMoretic  Text  and  .  .  .  Vernonm  of  ,  .  .  Mieah, 
London,  ISOl;  TrafaacHans  of  the  Cttnffr***  of  ChienlaliM* 
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in  London,  London,  1804;  £.  Hatch  and  H.  A.  Redpath, 
Concordance  to  the  Septuaoint,  London.  1802-1900;  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  PhUonean  Text,  in  JQR,  Jan.,  1803,  pp.  246- 
280,  Oct.,  1805,  pp.  88-122;  H.  A.  lUdpath,  in  The  Acad- 
emy, Oct.  22,  1803;  Q.  Morin,  Une  revieion  du  peauHer,  in 
Revue  binidicHne,  1803.  part  5,  pp.  103-107;  H.  H.  Ho- 
worth.  in  The  Academy,  1803,  July  22.  Sept.  16,  Oct.  7, 
Dec  16,  1804,  Feb.  17,  Iday  6,  June  0  (of.  W.  A.  Wright, 
ib.  1804,  Nov.  3,  and  T.  K.  Cheyne.  1804,  Nov.  10):  V. 
Nourinon,  La  BiUiothitpie  dee  Ptolhniea,  Alexandria, 
1803;  8.  Silberatein,  Codex  Alexandrinue  und  Vaticantia 
dee  drtUen  Kdnigebuchee,  in  ZATW,  1803-04;  Q.  A.  Deias- 
mann,  BibeUtudien,  Marburg.  1805-06,  Eng.  transl.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1001;  H.  A.  Kennedy.  Soturcee  of  New  Teetament 
Qreek,  Edinbiugh,  1805;  £.  Klostermann,  Analecta  zur 
Septuaffinla,  Leipsic,  1805;  Max  Ldhr,  Vorarheiten  tu 
Daniel/m  ZATW,  xv  (1805),  75-103.  103-225;  E.  Nestle, 
Zum  Codex  Alexandrinue,  in  ZATW,  xv  (1805),  261-262; 
idem,  Zur  Hexapla  dee  Origenee,  in  ZWT,  xxxviii,  231; 
H.  E.  Ryle.  Philo  and  Holy  Scripture,  London,  1805; 
F.  Johnson,  Quotatione  of  the  New  Teetament,  London, 
1806;  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Septuagint,  in  The  Expoei- 
tor,  April,  1806,  213-257;  E.  Klostermann,  Die  MaiiAn- 
der  FraomenU,  in  ZATW,  1806,  pp.  334-337;  J.  FOrst,  in 
Semitic  Studiee  in  Memory  of  A.  Kohut,  Berlin,  1807; 
E.  Nestle,  EinfUhrung  in  dae  griechieche  Neue  Teetamevd^ 
Cidttingen,  1807,  Eng.  transl..  London,  1001;  J.  H.  Moul- 
ton.  A  Orammarof  New  Teetament  Qreek,  vol.  i.  Prolegomr 
ena,  pp.  1-41,  Edinburgh,  1006;  A.  Merx,  Der  Werth  der 
Septuaginta  far  die  TextkriHk  dee  A.  T.,  in  JPT,  ix,  65; 
A.  Rahlfs,  Septuaginta-Studien,  parts  i-ii,  Qdttingen, 
1004-07. 

On  Aquila.  Symmachus.  and  Theodotion,  besides  the 
references  in  Iremeus,  Origen,  Euaebius,  Jerome,  and 
Epiphanius,  consult:  G.  A.  Thieme.  Pro  puriiate  Sym- 
machi,  Leipsic.  1755;  R.  Anger.  De  Onkelo  Chaldaico,  ib. 
1845;  F.  Field.  Origenie  Hexapiorum  qua  euperaunt,  i,  pp. 
xvi  sqq.,  Oxford.  1867;  G.  Mercati.  L'Etd,  di  Simmaco 
interprete,  Modena,  1802;  L.  HausdorfiF,  Zur  Oeechichte  der 
Targumim  nach  talmudiechen  Quellen,  in  M onateechrift  fQr 
Geechichte  und  Wieaenechaft  dee  Judentame,  xxxviii  (1803), 
5-7;  L.  Blau.  Zur  EinLeitung  in  die  heilige  Schrift,  Buda- 
pest, 1804;  M.  Friedmann.  Onkeloa  und  Akylae,  Vienna, 
1806;  S.  KrauB-Budapest,  in  Feetechrift  turn  achtzigeten 
Gdmrtatage  \M.  Steinechneidere,  Leipsic,  1806;  F.  C.  Bur- 
kitt,  Fragmente  of  the  Booke  of  Kinge  ....  Cambridge, 
1807;  DCB,  i,  150-151,  ii,  14-23  (valuable);  DB,  iv, 
864-865;  EB,  iv.  5017-10. 

n.  Latin  Versions:  The  origin  of  the  earliest 
Latin  versions  is  unknown.  This  fact  is  easily  ex- 
plained if  the  case  was  stated  correctly  by  Augus- 
tine: "  Those  who  translated  the  Scriptures  from 
Hebrew  into  Greek  can  be  enumerated;  but  the 
Latin  translators  by  no  means.  For  in  the  early 
days  of  the  faith  when  any  one  received  a  Greek 
manuscript  into  his  hands  and  seemed  to  have  ever 
so  little  facility  in  language,  he  dared  to  translate 
it"  (De  doctrina  Christiana^  ii,  11).  Again  (ii,  14) 
he  mentions  "  the  abundance  of  interpreters." 
Augustine  is  probably  right  in  the  supposition 
that  Latin  versions  did  not  exist  in  pre-Christian 
times.  At  all  events  there  are  no  traces  of  Jewish 
undertakings  in  this  direction.  The  history  of  the 
Latin  versions  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
by  the  work  of  Jerome  and  closes  with  an  account 
of  later  versions  independent  of  Jerome,  particu- 
lariy  those  made  by  Protestants. 

1.  The  Latin  Bible  before  Jerome:  The  statement 
of  Augustine  about  the  great  variety  of  Latin 
translations  is  corroborated  by  the  documents, 
manusciipts,  and  quotations  preserved,  for  the 
New  Testament  of  course  much  more  than  for  the 
Old.  But  even  for  the  latter  one  may  cite,  e.g. 
for  Deut.  xxxi,  17,  at  least  eight  variant  readings; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  for  Luke  xxiv,  4,  5, 
at  least  twenty-seven  variant   readings.    In  other 


words,    as  Jerome  says,   "as  many  readings  as 

copies ";  and   these  readings  are  not  merely  dif- 

ferent  renderings  of  an  identical  Greek 

•r^li    tji5?f    text,  but  correspond  to  various  Greek 
I«atin  Bible.         i.  •    .      «  .  i  *       « 

The  Itala.  r^^^^g^,  a  fact  which  seems  to  de- 
monstrate the  more  clearly  the  exist- 
ence of  different  translations.  Nevertheless  Je- 
rome speaks  frequently  as  if  there  was  but  one 
ancient  translation,  which  he  opposes  as  "  the  com- 
mon edition  "  and  an  **  old  translation  "  to  his  own 
undertaking.  Some  variations  at  least  arose  in 
the  way  sketched  by  Jerome — "  by  stupid  inter- 
preters badly  translated,  by  presumptuous  but 
unskilled  men  perversely  amended,  by  sleepy 
copyists  either  added  to  or  changed  about."  Never- 
theless it  is  impossible  to  reduce  all  these  variations 
to  consecutive  stages  of  one  original  translation 
and  therefore  scholars  use  the  term  "Old  Latin 
versions"  (in  the  plural)  and  avoid  especially  the 
name  formerly  used ;  viz.,  * '  Itala."  This  designation 
went  back  to  a  single  passage  of  Augustine  {De 
doctrina  Christiana,  ii,  14,  15);  after  he  had  fixed 
the  principle  "  that  the  uncorrected  texts  should 
give  way  to  the  corrected  ones  at  least  when  they 
are  copies  of  the  same  translation,"  he  goes  on  to 
say:  "  Among  translations  themselves  the  Itala 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  others,  for  it  keeps  closer 
to  the  words,  without  prejudice  to  clearness  of 
expression."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  puts 
here  one  translation,  which  he  prefers,  in  opposition 
to  several  other  translations;  therefore  it  was  not 
well  done  to  comprehend  all  that  is  left  of  the  Latin 
Bibles  from  the  time  before  Jerome  under  this  name 
Itala.  Some  have  tried  to  change  the  text,  but 
ItcUa  is  the  correct  reading.  Augustine  must  mean 
a  version  used  in  or  having  come  from  Italy,  prob- 
ably the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Isidore 
of  Seville  (Etymologist  vi,  4)  in  the  seventh  century 
clearly  understood  by  "  Itala  "  the  work  of  Jerome. 
This  view  was  restated  in  1824  by  C.  A.  Breyther, 
was  considered  possible  by  £.  Reuss,  and  well- 
founded  by  F.  C.  Burkitt  (The  Old  Latin  and  the 
ItaUif  in  TSf  iv,  3),  with  the  limitation  that  Augus- 
tine had  not  yet  in  view  the  whole  of  Jerome's 
labor,  but  only  its  beginning — the  revision  of  the 
Gospels.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  avoid  com- 
pletely the  name  "Itala"  and  to  use  "Old  Latin" 
for  the  Bible  before  Jerome.  The  home  of  this 
Bible  is  not  to  be  sought  in  Rome,  where  Greek  was 
the  language  of  the  infant  Church  and  its  literature, 
but  most  probably  in  Africa.  It  is  true,  many  of 
the  linguistic  peculiarities  ascribed  to  Africa  are 
shared  by  the  lingua  rustica  in  other  parts  of  the 
Latin  world,  and  it  has  become  customary  to  distin- 
guish an  African  and  a  European  branch  of  the 
Latin  Bible;  nevertheless  the  origin  of  this  whole 
literature  seems  to  have  been  in  Africa.  Trans- 
lations of  certain  books  which  in  early  times 
were  of  almost  canonical  standing — such  as  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and 
the  First  Epistle  of  Clement — are  closely  con- 
nected with  these  versions  (cf.  Hamack,  Litteratur, 
i,  883;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Geschichte  der  altkirch- 
lichen  lAtteratur,  i,  Freiburg,  19()2). 

Because  the  Old  Latin  versions  have  been  re- 
placed in  the  use  of  the  Church  by  the  version  o! 
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Jerome,  only  a  few  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Latin 
have  aurvived  and  these  as  f  ragmen  Is  and  palimp- 
sests ooly,  but  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  they  are  not  yet  ooUected  in  iuch 
a  way  as  to  make  their  use  easy,  e»- 


2^  Mana- 
Aoripts  and 


Sdltlons.  P^^cially  for  the  Old  Testament,  sinc^ 
they  are  all  important  for  the  criticism 
of  the  Septuagint,  This  was  recognized  by  the 
Roman  commission  which  prepared  tlio  Editi^ 
Sixiina  of  the  Septuagint.  They  collected  with 
great  care  the  Biblical  quotations  from  the  Latm 
ecciesiaKttcal  writers*  Petrus  Morinus,  Antonius 
Agellius,  and  Ljelius  Malwerda  were  the  members 
of  the  rommission  to  whom  tbia  part  of  the  task 
was  entrujited.  Their  labora  were  used  in  the  f^holia 
of  the  Greek  edition  of  1586  [1587],  but  Btill  more 
freely  in  its  Latin  translation,  published  by 
Flaminius  Nobitiua  (Home,  1588;  reprinted  with 
the  Greek  text  at  Paria,  1624;  without  it,  Venice. 
1609,  1628;  Antwerp,  1616).  But  the  ctef 
work  is  Bibliomm  Sacrt/ruvi  LaHntB  verHonea 
antiqum  .  .  ,  opera  et  Mudio  Fetn  Saitaiiert  0*  S.  B., 
e  congreijfitione  S.  Mauri  (3  vols.,  Reims,  173&-4t), 
with  new  title,  Paris,  Didot,  1751),  Before  Saba- 
tier,  are  to  be  mentioned  J,  M*  Cams  (Cardinal 
Tommasi)^  Sacrorum  Bibliormn  iurta  edttionem  seu 
LXX  Interpret  urn  s€U  B.  Hieramjmi  vetertm  tiltUii 
etc.  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1688;  2d  ed.  in  Thmnasii  Opera, 
ed.  VezzOBi,  i^  Rome,  17^7);  and  Ecck^iasies  c^ 
veraione  Itala  cum  notifi  BiMwwic  (Paris,  1693). 
For  full  list  of  manuscripta  and  editions,  cf.  the 
Hauck-Herzog  RE^  iii,  2S-33.  The  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  are  enumerated  also  in  Scriv- 
ener's Introduction^  ii  (London,  1894),  43-54  (re- 
vised by  H.  J.  White);  in  Gregory's  Prolegomena 
to  Tisehendorf's  New  Testaraentj  iii,  952-671,  and 
Textkritik  des  Neuen  Testumcnttt  (Leipsic,  19flO)^ 
598-613;  and  in  the  prefaces  of  Jeromc^s  New 
Testament  edited  by  J.  Wordsworth  and  H.  J, 
White  {Novum  Textament^m  Dotnini  no&tri  Jemi 
Ckristi  Laiine  secundum  edxtionem  S.  Hieronymi  ad 
codicum  7i\anuscriptorum  fidem  recemuU  Johnnjic^ 
WordmBorth.  Jn  operis  socieiat^m  odsumpio  Hen- 
Hco  Juliano  White,  part  i,  the  four  Gospels,  Oat- 
ford,  1889-98;  part  ii,  section  i.  Acts,  1905),  In 
the  critical  apparatus  of  the  New  Testament  they 
are  designated  by  the  small  letters  of  the  Latm 
alphabet. 

The  faUonine  addttioni  may  b«  made  to  what  is  con- 
lained  in  the  HE  (ut  sup^J: 

Old  TcstAment:  P.  Sabatier.  Bihli^yrt^m  Sacriwum  LaHn<x^ 
twvrone*  antiqum,  i  { Reim.^,  1744).  1304  (for  a  frof^inent  of 
Job:  cf.  S.  B^T^T,  H^mtoire  de  la  Vutoatt.  Pt^rix  1893.  S6); 
G,  M.  ^iiknclnt\i,Vifidu:iiFetiTwnicarumJtcripturarum.(TLotnK, 
1740>  PsalmH  from  the  Codex  Vrr^ntntin};  F.  Mane,  Lat^- 
ninrA*  und  GriechUeh*  Mmit^n  {Franlcfort,  IS5Q\  40  {f<^r  frap- 
mnnUi  of  P»iLlm4  from  a  p&limpKeat  in  Carlnnihe);  P.  d« 
Lajtofde^,  Probi  einer  n^uen  Ausfjiabv  der  /atfiFtucAcn  U^}€r- 
wetxung  dtv  Alien  Ttttamf^s  (G5tllD^a,  1885;  for  P»lmft); 
Hh.  Ebirntiberger,  PaaUerium  vehu  CTa-nhcrbischafsheim, 
1SS7);  Htpiattiidii  partia  potUrioriM  v&»w  Latina  anti- 
quiuima.  e  oodKc  Lu^unenn.  (Lyons,  1890;  ct  F,  Vigoii- 
roux,  iu  Rerue  dea  qv^ations  hiBtoHf{ues^  Jaa^-Apf.r  1902>; 
P,  de  ].{igar4c,  Sepluaff^nioMtudi^n.,  ji  (G&ttingen,  1892; 
for  III  Efldnu);  J.  Belnheim,  lAbri  Tobit,  Jvdit,  E»ter  .  ,  . 
LAtina  tranMlaUQ  e  codice  *  ♦  *  ^f{m^chtnn  (Trondbjem. 
1893);  V.  Sohuttie,  Di*  QutdlinburQvt  Itata-Minuiturfn 
^  ,  ,  in  Berdn  (Afujnjch,  1808;  he  refers  th^tn  to  thp  faurtK 
century );  P.  Consarn,  Zwei  ntve  Froffmenir  der  Weino^ir- 
Un^F   ProphelenhamiKhriftt    nebni   tiner    UnJfrwuehung    Hbfr 


doM  V^haltnia  der  WeinoarUner  undl  W Uriburffef  PropheUn^ 
harvUchrift^  (Berlin.  ISQQV.  P.  Thlelmana.  Bericht  Hbtr 
dot  gevtmmeUe  harvhchrifllicJif  Mtitfriai  m  einer  kntiadun 
AuaQiibe  der  tateinitchtn  UeberBtlzunffen  bihli-teh^  Bdchtr 
de9  Alten  Ttttamcnta,  ia  Sitzunfftbrrichte  der  k&m{fiith€n 
Baj/eri*ch€r%  Ahtdemi*  drr  WiMVTtKkafiin,  IS99»  ii,  2i  G, 
Hob«rif,  Die  idteate  laleiniache  Uebtrsrizung  dca  Bachea 
JJflTUfA  (Freiburg,  1&02>;  A,  M.  Amelh,  De  Hbri  Barudi, 
vetuMitinjiU^^  L^tina  verMione  .  h  ,  rpiatala  (\iQat'e^^ssfia<i^ 
1902);  W.  b.  E.  Oeiterley,  OH  Latin  Texta  nf  the  Minor 
Pfophetti.m  JTS.  v  £1904),  76.  242,  378.  570,  vi.  67,  217, 
The  PAtihiQA  from  the  Motmnbic  Liturgy  ^^c  i^  MPL,  ixxxv. 

New  TeBtmnBnt:  Guftpel^:  The  Fraffmetita  CurUnna  (a> 
ara  i^dJted  in  OhBT.  ii  (Ixindon,  1S8S);  for  Codrx  *^ans- 
lianua  (/>.  cf.  G,  AmelLi^  Un  antichiMimo  asdice  biblico  laUno 
pwpureo  (MoDtcca^aint}.  1^3);  Acts:  C&drx  Demtdtrfian-us 
idem\  prqbahjy  qf  the  thirteenth  century,  now  lost,  a 
mixed  text,  unaa  cdite>d  by  C,  F*  Murtthiej  iNtmum  Teaktfnen- 
tim.  Hm^o,  1782);  for  the  Codri^  Laudiantit  ie).  we  B)CL£ 
Text,  II,  1,  i9;  it  wb*  revised  by  White  for  Wordsworth- 
White;  on  the  Codex  Prrptnianua  ip),  thirteenth  ocu- 
tury,  a  mixed  text,  collated  by  White,  ef,  S.  BcnEPfN  Vr\ 
Aneien.  Teste  Joltn  d««  AcUn  deM  Apdtrt^^m  Noiicem  e(  Ex- 
^nxiU  dea  manuMcTU*,  xxxv  (P^ni,  I80fi};  cf.  further  Liber 
comurue  thfe  lectionaritim  miM^  quo  Toletuna  f-eeleeia  tinie  <an- 
nna  MCC  utebatitr,  ed.  G.  Morin  iAneedoia  Maredmlana,  i. 
Morednouni  1S(>3).  Pauline  Epieilcji;  for  the  manuscriptB 
d.  e,  f,  a,  cf,  H,  RdJjsch,  in  ZWT,  IS82,  p.  R3.  Apocal>TM»: 
ct  H.  Unke,  Studien  xur  Itala  (BreHlau.  1839),  The  Cw^± 
CorbeUnaia  {ff^^i,  trith  fiisgroent*  of  tho  Cutholie  Epi^tleii, 
Acts,  and  the  ApocalypH  from  the  Fleur^  pahmpse^t  (PariH, 
6400  G),  have  been  liitely  edited  by  E.  B.  Buchanim  (Ox- 
ford, lft07.  in  OLBT,  v). 

On  tho  relation  of  the  different  teirtfl,  ef.  for  the  New 
Ta»t4UtLent  Hort'a  tnirad^ciion  (London.  1S81)  and  Words- 
wortii'Whita;  for  the  Old  TeBtatSBnt  Kenne^ly  in  D3,  iih 
49  sqq.  On  the  laneuase,  cf.  H.  R{in»ch,  itala  und  Y^U- 
Qata  (Marburg,  1809),  on  which  work  cf,  J.  N.  Qtt,  in  NevM 
Jahrba^^ier  fUr  Phitoloi^ie,  cix,  1S74,  pp.  778,  S33. 

Of  the  highest  import aace  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  are  the  quotatiofi^  of  the 
older  Latin  wHtera,    Their  countries  are    known 
and  thus  the  home  of  the  Biblical  text^  is  located. 
Yet  many  questions  are  still  unsettled; 
^**?^'***'   e.g.,  did   Tertutlian  know  and  uae    a 
inlMiin    ^^^^  translation  or  are  his  quotationa 
Writer B.    taken  by  Mm  from  the  G  reek  and  t  rana* 
lated    into    Latin?    Heinrich    Hoppe 
(Syntax  und  StU  des  Tfrtullian,  Leipaic,  1903)  de- 
nies that  TertuUian  knew  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,   T.  Zahn  makes  the  same  assertion 
for  the  New  Teatam^it, 

Quota ttotu  from  almost  all  bookft  are  founti  io  the  Libtr 
de  dit^nie  acripturin  aive  gptmlum  (deeigoated  as  m),  as- 
eHhed  to  A n^^ tine,  pubtiahed  by  A.  Mai  in  £piriff{num 
Hamanum,  ix,  2  (Home,  184^!),  1-88,  and  in  N&pa  patrum 
fiit/ioifcem,  1,  3  (I&52),  1-U7:  better  by  F,  Weihrich,  in 
CSEL.  xii  fof.  Weihrich'B  disaertation.  Die  Bibel-Ezcrrpim 
de  dij'inQ  eaiptura,  VieaHn^  l*i93)K  Several  fragmentfl  are 
alHo  in  C.  Vercellone^  Dittaertatitmi  aei^adsmiche  <Hoine> 
18ti4>.  On  the  quotation!  in  general,  ef.  H.  R5n8ch,  in 
ZHT,  X,  lSfl7*  006-^4,  1809.  433  ^7fi,  1S70,  91-150, 
1871,  531,  18T5,  Mi  U  J.  Bebb.  in  Stitdia  Bihlia,  ii  (Loa- 
don,  1S90).  105  Kiq^;  Sofivener'a  Introduction  (London, 
imA\  187-174;  Cnegory'ft  Ptaleoomfntt.  lit  (Leijwic.  1894  h 
113! -124ft:  and  Kennedy,  in  DB.  62-53. 

Th©  writem  that  are  of  prinmry  importajice  are:  Aleimua 
ATituA,  archbijihop  of  Vienne  o.  4fiO-BlY;  Ambrose,  bithop 
of  Milaa  374-3^7;  Ambroaiasieri,  the  oame  giren  to  a  most 
important  coounent^tor  on  the  thirteen  EpistJes  of  St.  Paul 
(cf.  T.  Zahn.  in  NKZ,  xvi«  pp,  410  aqq.,  and  A.  Souler, 
TS*  vii.  4*  CarabridE*!,  1905);  Amobiua,  presbyter  in  Africa, 
fourth  century;  fj^offjitiunft  d*  p^xnitejviia,  oacribed  to 
Cyprian;  lAher  de  alaatoribua  (aecordinc  to  HiLrnack  as  e^rly 
aa  Cypriaa);  Liber  de  paacha  computua  f written  in  Africa  c. 
24 !3);  Lxher  de  jtramiiEianihua  (Moribed  to  Prdsper  of  Aniyi' 
(aine  > :  LUber  enltation  in  tegu  m  M  otaicanMm  et  Homanarum  { ed , 
P,  Kf^gar  and  T.  KiommBea  in  CoiUctio  iibromm  juria  an- 
ieiuahniani^   iti,  B«rtiii,  1801);   Augustuw,  bishop  of   Hippo 
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354--430  (from  this  author  alone  Lagarde  collected  13,276 
quoUtioni  of  the  Old  Testament  and  29.540  of  the  New 
Testament):  Capreolus.  bishop  of  Carthage  c.  431;  Cassian, 
monk  at  Marseilles  (d.  about  435);  Commodian  (perhaps 
middle  of  third  century);  Cyprimn,  bishop  of  Carthage  (d. 
258;  cf.Sanday.  in  OLBT,  ii;  Lagarde.  Summieta,  i,  74;  Mil- 
Iheilun^en,  ii,  54;  P.  Corssen,  Dtr  cyprianiacKe  Text  der  Ada 
Apoatolorum^  Berlin,  1892);  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles; 
Philastrius,  bishop  of  Brescia  (c.  380;  ed.  Marx,  in  CSBL, 
zxxviii);  Fulgentius.  bishop  of  Ruspe  (c.  468-533);  Gildas 
of  Britain;  Eucherius;  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poitiers  (d.  380; 
cf.  Zingerle,  in  KUine  philologitche  AbhancUungen,  Innsbruck, 
1887);  Irensus,  bishop  of  Lyons  (o.  180,  Novum  Tettamenr- 
turn  Irentti;  to  be  published  in  OLBT  by  Prof.  Sanday); 
Jovinian  (in  the  time  of  Jerome);  Lactantius  (in  Africa  c. 
260-340);  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari  (d.  371;  cf.  Dombart, 
in  Berliner  Philoloffieche  Wodienachrift,  1866,  no.  6);  Julius 
Firmicus  Maternus  (c.  345);  Maximin  (cf.  TLZ,  1900,  17); 
Novatian  (at  Rome  c.  252;  cf.  Hamack,  in  TU,  ziii,  4); 
Origen  (Latin  translation;  c.  251);  Optatus,  bishop  of  Mileve 
in  Numidia,  c.  368;  Primasius,  bishop  of  Adrumetxmi,  sixth 
century  (cf.  Haussleiter,  in  Zahn,  For§€hunoen  tur  Geachidiie 
de%  netUeetamerUlicken  Kanona,  iv.  Berlin.  1900.  1-224);  Pe- 
lagius  of  Ireland;  Priscillian,  bishop  of  Avila  in  Spain,  fourth 
oentxiry  (cf.  CSEL,  xviii);  Salvianus  of  Bfarseilles,  o.  450  (cf. 
Ullrich,  De  Salviani  acripturcB  eaera  vernonibue,  Neustadt, 
1893);  Tertullian  of  Carthage,  c.  150-240  (cf.  Rdnsch,  Dae 
Neue  TeetamerU  TertuUiane,  Leipsic,  1871,  and  J.  N.  Ott,  in 
Neue  JahrbUcher  far  PhUolooie^  1874.  p.  856);  Tyconius,  in 
Africa,  c.  340  (cf.  F.  C.  Burkitt,in  T8,  iii.  1,  1894);  Verecun- 
dus  (cf.  Lagarde,  SeptuagirUaetudien,  i);  Victorinus,  bishop 
of  Pettau  in  Pannonia,  o.  300  (cf.  Haussleiter,  in  ZWT,  vii, 
239-257);  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Thapsus,  c.  484. 

Some  parts  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  are  still  in 
ecclesiastical  iise  and  even  in  the  works  of  Luther 
Denifle  has  shown  readings  from  this  source. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  translations 
in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  medieval  Europe, 
such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  (cf.  for  instance  R. 
Handke,  Ueber  daa  VerhOltnis  der  weaUdchaischen 
Evangelienubersetzung  turn  lateinischen  Original^ 
Halle,  1896;  A.  S.  Cook,  Biblical  Quotations  in 
Old  English  Prose  Writers,  New  York,  1898;  Max 
Ferstcr,  in  Englische  Studien,  Leipsic,  1900,  p.  480). 
2.  The  Bible  of  Jerome  (the  Vulgate):  Toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  inconve- 
nience from  which  the  Western  Church  suffered 
because  there  was  no  single  authorized  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  must  have  been  seriously  felt, 
and  Damasiis,  bishop  of  Rome  (d.  384),  commis- 
sioned Jerome  (q.v.)  to  prepare  an  authoritative 

revision,   probably  in  the   year   382. 

1.  Jerome^s  The  letter  with  which  Jerome  dedi- 

VvwTw^ cated  the  first  part  (the  Gospels)  to 

ment.       the  pope  gives    the    only    authentic 

record  of  the  work  and  its  scope 
(cf.  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vi,  487-488).  Jerome  accepts 
the  task  set  him  by  Damasus,  notes  its  extreme 
difficulty  and  the  resulting  peril  to  himself,  antici- 
pates the  harshest  criticism  of  himself  and  of  the 
results  of  his  labor,  and  states  that  his  emenda- 
tions have  been  as  conservative  as  possible.  Not^ 
withstanding  Jerome's  modesty  concerning  his 
work,  it  has  had  an  unparalleled  history,  inas- 
much as  it  became  the  Bible  of  the  whole 
Occident. 

To  estimate  Jerome's  work  properly,  it  would 
be  necessary  (1)  to  know  what  were  the  Latin 
texts  which  he  had  to  revise;  (2)  what  were  the 
Greek  texts  which  he  chose  as  standard;  (3)  to 
have  his  work  in  its  original  form.  The  last  is  now 
realized,  at  least  for  the  first  part  of  the  New  Tes- 


tament, since  the  monumental  edition  of  Words- 
worth-White. The  Greek  manuscript  or  manu- 
scripts used  by  Jerome  must  have  been  of  the  type 
of  the  Codices  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus;  there 
are,  however,  some  readings  not  attested  by  any 
Greek  manuscript  (cf .,  for  instance,  John  x,  16,  unum 
ovile;  xvi,  13,  docebit;  and  on  this  question  cf.  the 
letter  of  Wordsworth  and  White  in  The  Academy , 
Jan.  27,  1894;  their  Epilogue,  657-672;  E.  Mange- 
not,  in  USE,  Jan.,  1900).  About  Jerome's  Latin 
texts  there  is  still  less  information.  Wordsworth 
and  White  printed  under  Jerome's  text  that  of  the 
Codex  Brixianus  (J)  as  most  nearly  related  to  it; 
but  according  to  Burkitt  and  Kaufmann  it  is 
rather  a  text  of  Jerome  himself  adapted  to  the 
Gothic  version.  Jerome's  statement  in  his  prefa- 
tory letter  that  he  changed  as  little  as  possible  is 
probably  true;  for  the  language  indicates  that  the 
Gospels  came  from  different  translators.  Identical 
expressions  in  Greek  are  quite  differently  rendered 
into  Latin  (cf.  the  history  of  the  Passion  in  the 
different  Gospels,  and  notice  for  instance  lagenam 
aqua  baiiUans  =  amphoram  aqucB  portans,  or  the 
rendering  of  "  high  priest "  in  Matthew  by  prin- 
ceps  sacerdotum,  in  Mark  by  summus  sacerdos,  in 
John  by  pontifex).  It  is,  therefore,  quite  wrong  to 
treat  the  Vulgate  of  the  Gospels  as  a  harmonious 
work,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  it  for  tex- 
tual criticism  is  greatly  enhanced,  since  it  pre- 
serves the  text  of  the  time  when  the  Gospels  were 
not  yet  united  into  one  collection.  Whether  also 
in  the  second  part  of  the  New  Testament  such 
differences  can  be  detected  has  not  yet  been  in- 
vestigated. It  is  not  even  quite  certain  how  far 
Jerome  revised  the  second  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Only  the  Gospels  have  his  prefaces,  and 
Augustine  writes  to  him  only  of  the  Gospel:  '*  We 
give  no  small  thanks  to  God  for  your  work  in 
which  you  have  interpreted  the  Gospel  from  the 
Greek."  Jerome,  however,  answers:  "  If,  as  you 
say,  you  suspect  me  of  emending  the  New  Testa- 
ment";  and  in  398  he  wrote  to  Lucinius  Beticus, 
to  whom  he  sent  the  first  copy  ready  (Epist.,  Ixxi, 
5,  NPNF,  2d  series,  vi,  154):  "The  New  Testa- 
ment I  have  restored  to  the  authoritative  form  of 
the  Greek."  In  his  De  vir.  HI.  he  says:  "The 
New  Testament  I  have  restored  to  the  true  Greek 
form,  the  Old  I  have  rendered  from  the  Hebrew." 
Jerome's  work  on  the  Old  Testament  was  more 
thorough.  First  he  revised  the  Psalter  [from  the 
Septuagint]  in  383  in  Rome.  This  revision  was  in- 
troduced by  Damasus  into  the  liturgy  and  is  hence 
called  the  Psalterium  Romanum  in  distinction  from 
the  Psalterium  vetus  or  the  unrevised  Old  Latin. 
It  was  in  use  in  Italy  till  Pius  V  (1566-72) ,  and  it  is 
still  used  in  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  in  Milan, 
partly  in  the  Roman  Missal  and  in  one  place  in  the 
Breviary,  in  the  hortatory  Psalm  xcv  (xciv).  About 
four  years  later  in  Palestine  Jerome 
revis^  the  Psalms  a  second  time, 
making  use  of  the  critical  marks  of 
Origen,  the  obelus  and  asterisk.  This 
revision  is  known  as  the  Gallican  Psalter,  as  it  was 
first  used  chiefly  in  Gaul  (it  seems  through  Gregory 
of  Tours),  but  finaUy  it  became  the  current  version 
in  the  Latin  Church  (through  Pius  V),  of  course 
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without  the  critical  marks.  At  last  Jerome  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sophronius  about  392  (not  405,  as  Lagarde 
has  it);  but  this  remained  a  private  labor  and  is  not 
found  in  many  manuscripts.  The  best  edition  of 
this  version  is  Lagarde's  Psalterium  juxta  HebrcBos 
Hieronymi  (Leipsic,  1874). 

About  the  same  time  with  his  second  revision  of 
the  Psalter  Jerome  revised  the  translation  of  Job 
(preserved  in  a  few  manuscripts,  especially  at  Ox- 
ford and  St.  Gall;  edited  by  Lagarde,  Mittheilungen, 
u,  189  sqq.;  cf.  Oaspari,  in  AcUa  du  huUihne  con- 
ffr^  dea  OrierUalistes,  i,  Leyden,  1893,  37-51)  and 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  he  lost 
the  work  "  by  the  deceit  of  somebody."  There- 
fore he  undertook  the  greater  labor  of  translating 
the  Old  Testament  afresh  direct  from  the  Hebrew. 
He  began  in  390  with  Samuel  and  ivings  and  pub- 
lished them  with  his  Prologus  galeatus  (q.v.);  then 
followed  Job,  the  Prophets,  and  Psalms.  About  the 
chronological  order  of  the  rest  absolute  certainty 
is  not  reached.*  He  left  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Maccabees,  and  Baruch  without  revision.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  he  translated  the  three 
Solomonic  writings  in  three  days,  Tobit  in  one  day, 
Judith  in  one  night;  for  the  latter  two  his  Jewish 
teacher  translated  to  him  the  Aramaic  into  He- 
brew and  he  dictated  the  Latin  to  a  copyist  (cf. 
G.  Grtttzmacher,  HieronymuSf  i,  Leipsic,  1901, 
73-77.  On  Jerome's  method,  cf.  G.  Hoberg,  De 
S,  Hieronymi  ratiane  interpretandif  Bonn,  1886;  M. 
Rahmer,  Die  hehrdischen  Traditionen  in  den  Wer- 
ken  dea  Hieronymua,  Breslau,  1861). 

At  first  Jerome's  work  was  not  well  received,  es- 
pecially because  he  had  dared  to  part  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  even  Augustine  believed  to  be 
equally  inspired  with  the  original  Hebrew.  An 
African  bishop  on  finding  hedera 
8-^lBtOTy  C'ivy")  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  in 
▼entionof  ^^®  ^^^  version  instead  of  the  accus- 
Printinff.  tomed  cucurbila  ("  gourd ")  raised  a 
tumult  in  his  Church.  Jerome's  former 
friend  Rufinus  wrote  expressly  against  the  new 
work.  "  So  great  is  the  force  of  established  usage," 
says  Jerome,  "  that  even  acknowledged  corrup- 
tions [of  text]  please  the  greater  part,  for  they 
prefer  to  have  their  copies  pretty  rather  than 
correct."  On  the  other  hand  he  knows  "  that 
they  attack  it  in  public  and  read  it  in  secret." 
At  the  time  of  his  death  (420)  the  attacks  and  criti- 
cism of  his  opponents  had  ceased. 

We  are  not  informed  where  and  when  complete 
Bibles  of  Jerome's  version  were  first  produced  and 
introduced  into  the  use  of  the  Church.  In  Spain  it 
seems  to  have  been  at  a  pretty  early  time.  Cassiod- 
orus  (d.  about  570)  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  veiy  first,  who  took  care  to  produce  correct 
copies.  From  his  copies  are  derived  the  introduc- 
tory pieces  in  the  Codex  Amiatinua  (cf.  H.  J.  Whjte, 
in  Studia  Biblica,  ii,  Oxford,  1890,  273;  P.  Corssen, 
Die  Bibeln  dea  Caaaiodariua,  JPT,    1883,    1891). 

1  White  gives  the  following  table:  304  Esdras;  396  Chron- 
iolea;  398  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon;  4017 
Genesis,  followed  by  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuter- 
onomy; 405  Joshua,  Judges.  Ruth,  Esther,  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  the  apocryphal  parts  of  Daniel  and  Esther. 


Pope  Gregor7  the  Great  wrote  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  centiuy:  "  I  indeed  circulate  the  new  trans- 
lation; but  when  the  course  of  argument  demands 
it,  I  use  now  the  new  and  now  the  old  by  way  of 
proof;  and  this  because  the  Apostolic  See,  over 
which  under  God  I  preside,  uses  both  and  by  the 
study  of  both  my  toil  is  lightened."  By  that  time 
the  naineVuigata  ("common,"  "ordinary"), which 
before  had  meant  the  Septuagint  and  its  Latin  trans- 
lation, had  gone  over  to  the  work  of  Jerome.  Roger 
Bacon  says  of  it  "that  [version]  which  is  diffused 
among  the  Latins  is  that  which  the  Church  receives 
in  these  days."  But  even  in  the  printed  editions 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  this  name 
is  not  yet  as  invariable  as  we  are  inclined  to 
suppose;  and  despite  the  warning  of  Walafrid 
Strabo,  "  let  none  desire  to  amend  one  from  the 
other,"  mixing  in  all  degrees  of  the  old  and  the  new 
texts  took  place  and  survives  up  to  the  present 
not  only  in  manuscripts,  but  even  in  the  printed 
text,  as  when  in  II  Kings  i,  18,  the  first  part  is  from 
the  Old  Latin,  and  the  second  from  Jerome. 

Charlemagne  found  several  recensions  in  use  in  his 
dominions.  In  a  capitulary  of  789  he  ordered  that 
there  should  be  "  in  each  monastery  and  parish  good 
copies  of  the  catholic  books,  and  the  boys  must  not  be 
permitted  to  deface  them  either  in  reading  them 
or  by  writing  on  them;  and  if  there  be  necessity 
for  writing  [copying]  a  Gospel,  Psalter,  or  Missal, 
men  of  maturity  are  to  do  it,  using  all  care."  In  797 
he  conunitted  to  Alcuin  (q.v.)  the  "  emendation  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament";  and  the  copy  of 
the  Biblical  books,  "  bound  together  in  the  sanctity 
of  one  most  glorious  body,"  which  Alcuin  offered 
to  him  on  Christmas  801,  must  have  been  the  first 
copy  of  this  revision,  of  which  the  Codex  VaUicel- 
lanua  at  Rome  is  the  best  representative  in  exist- 
ence. As  Alcuin  was  himself  of  Northumbria,  he 
probably  had  his  text  brought  from  there,  and 
fortunately  just  there  the  purest  text  seems  to  have 
survived  (cf.  Berger's  Hiatoire  and  Wordsworth- 
White).  At  the  same  time  Bishop  Theodulf  of  Orleans 
(787-821)  worked  at  a  revision,  but  on  very  different 
lines.  Being  a  Visigoth,  he  took  Spanish  manu- 
scripts as  the  basis,  but  incorporated  in  the  margins 
various  readings;  fortunately  his  work  found  no 
large  circulation.  It  is  still  represented  by  some 
fine  manuscripts  (cf.  Berger,  145-184,  and  Delisle, 
in  Bibliothtque  de  V^colc  dea  Chartea,  vol.  xl,  Paris, 
1879).  About  the  labors  of  Lanfranc  of  Canter- 
bury (q.v.)  precise  information  is  not  obtain- 
able; but  the  normal  copy  produced  with  the  help 
of  Jewish  scholars  by  Stephen  Harding,  third  abbot 
of  Cttcaux,  for  the  members  of  his  order  is  still  pre- 
served at  Dijon  (cf.  J.  P.  Martin,  in  RSE,  1887). 
Later  on,  critical  observations  on  the  true  readings 
of  certain  passages  were  collected  in  the  so-called 
Correctoria  Biblica.  The  principal  Correctaria  are 
(1)  the  Correctorium  Pariaienae^  prepared  about 
1236,  also  called  Senonenae,  sneered  at  by  Roger  Ba- 
con, who  in  1267  called  the  Parisian  text,  in  a  letter 
to  Pope  Clement  IV,  "horribly  corrupt";  "the 
correctors,"  he  says,  are  "  corruptors,  for  any 
reader  whatsoever  in  the  lower  orders  corrects  as 
he  pleases,  in  like  manner  also  the  preachers,  and 
similarly  the  students  change  as  they  like  what  they 
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do  not  understand";  (2)  the  Correctorium  Sot- 
banicunif  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  larger  Correc- 
toria;  (3)  the  Correctorium  of  the  Dominicans, 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Hugo  of  St.  Cher, 
which  sometimes  went  back  of  the  Latin  text  to 
Greek  and  Hebrew  manuscripts;  (4)  the  Correc- 
torium Vaticanum,  the  work  of  the  Franciscans, 
perhaps  especially  of  Willermus  do  Mara.  (Of.  on 
the  Correctoria,  besides  S.  Berger,  in  RTF,  xvi,  41, 
especially  Denifle,  in  Archiv  fur  Litteratur-  und 
Kirchengeschichte,  iv,  Berlin,  1883,  263,  471.)  By 
the  influence  of  the  University  of  Paris  the  text 
used  there  was  the  one  which  was  most  current  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  consequently  that  which 
found  its  way  into  the  first  printed  editions,  and 
gained  thereby  still  more  influence. 

To  enumerate  even  the  more  important  of  the  manu- 
Bcriptfl  of  the  Vulgate  is  here  impossible.  There  are  lists 
in  J.  Le  Long,  Bibliotheca  tacra  (i,  Paris,  1723,  234  sqq.), 
and  in  C.  Veroellone,  Varia  lectiones  vulgata  Latinat  Bib- 
liorum  editionia  (i,  Rome,  1860.  Ixxxii  sqq.,  ii,  1864,  xvii 
sqq.).  Scrivener's  Introdttction  (ii,  London,  1894,  67-90) 
has  a  select  list  of  181  manuscripts,  chiefly  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  H.  J.  White;  Berger's  Hi§toire  (Paris.  1893, 
874-422)  one  of  253;  Gregory's  Prolegomena  (iii,  Leipsic, 
1894,  983-1108)  notes  some  2,270,  and  his  Texthritik  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1900-02)  2,369.  reserving  some  for  an  ap- 
pendix. H.  J.  White  (DB,  iv.  886-889)  classifies  them 
under  the  following  headings:  (1)  Early  Italian  texts; 
(2)  Early  Spanish  texts;  (3)  Italian  texts  transcribed  in 
Britain;  (4)  Continental  manuscripts  written  by  Irish  or 
Saxon  scribes  and  showing  a  mixture  of  the  two  types  of 
text;  (5)  Type  of  text  current  in  Languedoc;  (6)  Other 
French  text«;  (7)  Swiss  manuscripts,  especially  of  St. 
Gall;  (8)  Alcuinian  recension;  (9)  Theodulfian  recension; 
(10)  Medieval  texto. 

Naturally  Bibles  and  parts  of  the  Bible  were 
among  the  earliest.of  printed  books,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  text  presented  was  the  Vulgate. 
The  Mazarin  Bible,  so  called,  because  a  copy  in 
the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  bibliographers — ^i.e.,  the  Bible  in  forty- 
two  lines,  not  that  in  thirty-six — is  now  proved 
to  be  the  first  Bible  printed  by  Gutenberg.    His 

Psalter  of  1457  is  the  first  book  with 
4.  Barller 


Printed 


a  printed  date,  while  the  Psalter  of 

BditiiraA  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  °^  most  costly  of  books. 
A  Bible  printed  at  Mainz  1462  is  the 
first  dated  Bible.  The  first  Bible  printed  at  Rome 
is  of  1471,  by  Sweinheim  and  Pannartz,  printed  in 
250  copies.  Of  ninety-two  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
century  which  can  be  localized,  thirty-six  belong  to 
Germany  (to  Nuremberg  13,  Strasburg  8,  Cologne  7, 
Mainz  3,  Speyer  2,  Bamberg  1 ,  and  Ulm  1 ,  the  latter 
of  1480  being  the  first  Bible  with  summaries); 
twenty-nine  belong  to  Italy,  twenty-four  of  them 
to  Venice.  In  England  in  the  whole  period  none 
is  known.  The  first  quarto  Bible  is  believed  to 
have  been  printed  at  Piacenza  1475.  and  the  first 
octavo  at  Basel  1491  (because  of  its  small  size 
called  the  first  **  poor  man's  Bible  ").  An  undated 
Bible,  probably  of  1478,  has  for  the  first  time 
the  verses: 

FontibuB  ex  grsecis  hebneorum  quoque  libris 

Emendata  satis  et  deoorata  simul 
Biblia  sum  prnsens,  superos  ego  teator  et  astra. 

Copinger  mentions  124  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible 
prior  to  1500,  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  knows 
438  editions,  of  the  seventeenth  262,  of  the  eight- 


eenth 192,  of  the  nineteenth  (till  1892)  133,  in  all 
1, 1 49.  These  figures  show  that,  under  the  influence 
of  the  religious  and  intellectual  awakening,  the  six- 
teenth century  was  the  time  of  4he  Latin  Bible. 

The  bad  state  of  the  text  soon  became  evident 
and  attempts  were  made  to  improve  it  from  the 
original  texts,  aa  by  the  editors  of  the  Compluten- 
sian  Polyglot  (see  Bibles,  Polyglot,  I),  and, 
among  Protestants,  first  by  Andreas  Osiander  (Nu- 
remberg, 1 522)  and  at  Wittenberg,  in  an  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  Joshua-Kings,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ascribed  to  Luther  and  Melanchthon  (1529), 
then  by  Lukas  Osiander  at  Tilbingen  (9  vols.,  1573- 
1586),  with  an  "exposition."  Of  greater  impor- 
tance are  the  attempts  to  correct  the  text  from  the 
Latin  manuscripts,  to  which  Lorenzo  della  Valle  had 
called  attention  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Erasmus 
published  his  In  Laiinam  Novi  Testamenti  interpre- 
tationem  ex  coUaiione  grcecorum  exemplarium  annota- 
tiones  apprtme  utiles  at  Paris  in  1505.  The  French 
printer  Robert  Stephens  (q.v.)  in  particular  cor- 
rected the  text  from  manuscripts  and  put  variant 
readings  on  the  margins  (cf .  Wordsworth,  in  OLBT, 
i,  1883,  47-54).  For  his  edition  of  1528  he  used 
three  good  manuscripts,  for  the  larger  of  1540  not 
less  than  seventeen;  his  impression  of  1555  is  the 
first  complete  Bible  with  the  modem  verse  division, 
and  his  text  became  the  basis  of  the  official  Roman 
text  through  the  mediation  of  the  edition  under- 
taken by  the  theological  faculty  of  Louvain  under 
the  guidance  of  Johannes  Hentenius  after  compari* 
son  of  some  thirty  manuscripts  (Louvain,  1547). 

All  these  editions  were  private  undertakings. 
In  its  fourth  session  (Apr.  8, 1546),  the  Council  of 
Trent  decreed  that  ''of  all  Latin  editions  the  old 
and  vulgate  {yuLgata)  edition  be  held  as  authorita- 
tive in  public  lectures,  disputations,  sermons,  and 
expositions;   and   that  no  one  is  to 

ai  ti«*  ^^^  ^^  presume  under  any  pretext 
Clementine  ^  reject  it."     The  council  decreed  at 

Edition.  ^^®  same  time  that  "  this  same  old 
and  vulgat«  edition  be  printed  in 
as  correct  form  as  possible."  It  does  not  appear 
that  steps  were  taken  to  entrust  a  special  person  or 
body  with  the  latter  task.  The  edition  of  Hentenius 
was  used  for  a  long  time  as  the  best  available. 
At  last  several  popes  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
after  various  attempts  of  Pius  IV  and  Pius  Y,  at 
last  Sixtus  V  carried  the  work  to  completion 
through  a  committee,  with  Cardinal  Antonio  Caraffa 
at  its  head,  and  published  the  Biblia  Sacra  Vul- 
gatce  Ediiionis  tribua  tomis  distincta.  Roma :  ex 
Typographia  Apoatolica  Vaticana  M,D.XC  (on  a 
second  title-page:  Biblia  Sacra  VulgatcB  EdUionis 
ad  concilii  Tridentini  prcescriptum  emendata  et  a 
Sixto  V,  P.  M.  recoffniia  et  approbata).  In  the 
constitution  ^temus  ille  (Mar.  1,  1589;  not  included 
in  the  BuUarium  Romanum ;  printed  in  Thomas 
James,  Bellum  papale,  London,  1600,  and  L.  van 
Ess,  OeschicfUe  der  Vulgata,  Tubingen,  1821,  269) 
Sixtus  had  declared  the  edition  **  true,  lawful,  au- 
thentic, and  not  to  be  questioned  in  disputations, 
either  public  or  private."  No  future  edition  was 
to  be  published  without  the  express  permission  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  it  was 
forbidden  to  reprint  it  in  any  place  except  the  Vati- 
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can;  all  future  editions  were  to  be  carefully  collated 
with  it,  "  that  no  smallest  part  be  changed,  added 
to,  or  taken  away,"  and  they  were  to  be  accom- 
panied with  the  ofHcial  attestation  of  the  inquisitor 
of  the  province  or  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  no 
variant  readings,  scholia,  or  glosses  being  allowed 
on  the  margins.  In  August  of  1590  Sixtus  V  died, 
and  was  followed  by  several  short-lived  popes;  in 
1592  Clement  VIII  called  in  all  copies  of  the 
edition  which  were  within  reach — copies  are,  there- 
fore, of  extreme  rarity — and  replaced  it  under  the 
direction  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  with  a  new  Biblia 
Sacra  Vulgala  Editionis,  Romce:  Ex  Typographia 
Apostolica  VaHcana  M,D.XCI1  (on  the  second  title- 
page:  Biblia  Sacra  Vtdgata  Editiania  Sixti  Quinti 
Pant.  Max.  Juasu  recognita  atque  edila).  The  ac- 
companying bull  decreed:  "  From  the  form  of  this 
copy  let  not  even  the  least  particle  be  changed, 
added  to,  or  taken  away,  unless  it  happens  that 
some  fault  is  unmistakably  due  to  typographical 
carelessness — let  this  be  inviolably  observed." 
The  reasons  for  this  whole  proceeding  are  not 
quite  clear.  That  the  printing  of  the  first  edition 
was  not  correct  enough  is  not  true;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Sixtine  edition  is  typographically  more 
correct  than  the  Clementine,  but  the  text  of  the 
Clementine  is  an  improvement  on  that  of  the 
Sixtine.  Sixtus  was  personally  interested  in  the 
work  and  changed  the  text  frequently  to  accord 
with  that  of  Stephens,  while  the  editors  of  the 
Clementine  edition  followed  more  often  that  of  Hen- 
tenius.  There  are  some  3,000  differences  between  the 
two  editions.  Nevertheless  the  names  of  both  popes 
were  placed  on  the  title-pages  of  the  later  reprints, 
first,  it  seems,  at  Lyons,  1604,  then  at  Mainz,  1609, 
the  official  title  being  now:  Sixti  V,  et  Clementis 
VIIL  Pontt,  Maxx,  jussu  recognita  atque  edita.  A 
quarto  edition  was  issued  in  1593  with  ''marginal 
references,  explanations  of  Hebrew  names,  and 
an  index  of  subjects,"  and  a  small  quarto  edition 
in  1598  with  a  carrectorium.  All  four  editions 
(1590,  1592,  1593,  1598)  are  compared  by  Leander 
van  Ess  in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (3  parts, 
Tubingen,  1822-24).  Of  editions  by  other  editors, 
those  of  C.  Vercellone  (Rome,  1861)  and  particu- 
larly M.  Hetzenauer  (Innsbruck,  1906)  may  be  men- 
tioned; the  latter  has  useful  appendices. 

Since  the  edition  of  1592  scarcely  any  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  the  Roman  Church  to 
apply  to  its  Bible  the  most  necessary  emendation. 

D.  Vallarsi  printed  an  emended   text 

Work.'    (Verona,  1734),  under  the  title  Divina 

Problems,  bibliothecay  in  his  edition  of  the  works 

of  Jerome.  [A  Biblical  commission  was 
appointed  late  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII,  and 
Kus  X  has  lately  commissioned  members  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  to  revise  the  Vulgate.  It  is 
intended  to  restore,  so  far  as  possible,  the  exact 
text  of  Jerome.]  Among  Protestants,  Richard 
Bentley  contemplated  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin 
New  Testament  together  with  the  Greek  (see 
Bible  Text,  II,  2,  §  3);  about  the  same  time  J.  A. 
Bengel  (q.v.)  did  much  for  it;  in  the  nineteenth 
century  S.  Berger  in  France  should  have  the 
greatest  credit  for  clearing  up  the  history  of  the 
Latin    Bible;    at    last     Wordsworth-White    have 


issued  what  must  be  called  the  first  critical 
edition  of  the  Latin  New  Testament;  and  in 
Bavaria  P.  Thielmann  is  engaged  in  publishing 
those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were 
not  translated  by  Jerome  himself. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  task  so  easy  and 
interesting  as  the  criticism  of  the  Latin  Bible  has 
received  so  Uttle  attention.  Berger  knew  more  than 
8,000  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Bible;  few  of  them 
have  been  properly  investigated.  What  kind  of 
surprises  they  may  offer  is  shown  by  the  recent 
discovery  of  two  different  translations  of  the  Third 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  in  two  manu- 
scripts of  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  at 
Milan  and  Laon.  The  order  of  the  Biblical  books 
in  the  manuscripts;  the  prefaces  and  siunmaries 
(cf .  on  this  point  Lea  Prefaces  jointes  aux  livres  de 
la  Bible  dans  lea  manuacrita  de  la  Vulgate;  nUnwvre 
paathume  de  M,  Samuel  Berger,  in  the  M ^moires  de 
VAcad&mie  dea  Inacriptiona  et  BeUea-Lettrea,  ser.  i, 
vol.  xi,  part  2,  1902);  the  capitulation  and  di- 
visions; the  illiunination  and  miniatures  (many  of 
the  manuscripts  belong  to  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  Christian  art);  ecclesiastical  or  private 
notes;  connection  with  the  vernacular  versions, 
influence  upon  the  dialects  of  Europe;  lists  of  the 
passages  in  literature  which  mention  manuscripts 
of  the  Latin  Bible;  and  many  other  points  may 
be  named  as  those  which  await  investigation. 

3.  Later  Latin  Translations:  That  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate was  not  sufficient  was  asserted  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  scholars  like  Nicolaus  de  Lyra  and  Ray- 
mond Martini.  The  English  Benedictine  Adam 
Easton  (d.  1397)  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  think  of  a  new  translation.  It  was  Eras- 
mus, however,  who  vindicated  the  right  to  place 
new  Latin  translations  by  the  side  of  the  Vulgate 
through  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(Basel,  1516,  1519,  1522,  1527,  1535,  and  more 
than  200  times  since  the  death  of  Erasmus;  see 
Bible  Text,  II,  2,  §  1;  Erasmus,  Desiderius). 
He  has  had  many  followers  who  have  translated 
into  Latin  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  or 
both,  as  well  as  separate  books  of  the  Bible,  even 
as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  time 
has  passed  when  Latin  versions  were  necessary  or 
helpful;  since  the  Reformation  translations  into 
the  vernacular  languages  have  taken  their  place. 

The  more  important  new  translations  of  the  whole  Bible 
are  those  of  the  Dominican  Sanctes  Pagninus  (Lyons,  1528; 
revised  and  annotated  by  Michael  Servetus,  Lyons,  1542), 
of  Arias  Montanus  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (1572),  and 
4>ne  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Cajetan  (1530 
sqq.:  see  Cajbtan,  Thom ab). 

The  Old  Testament  was  newly  translated  by  the  He- 
braist Sebastian  MOnster  (Basel,  1534-35  and  often);  by 
Leo  Jud  and  (after  Jud's  death)  T.  Bibliander,  C.  Pellican. 
P.  Cholinus,  and  R.  Qxialtherus  (Zurich,  1543);  by  Sebas- 
tian Castellio  (complete  ed.,  Basel,  1551,  with  a  dedication 
to  King  Edward  VI  of  England);  by  Immanuel  Tremel- 
lius,  a  Jew  of  Ferrara,  and  his  son-in-law,  Franciscus  Junius 
(du  Jon;  5  parts,  Frankfort,  1575-70;  best  ed.,  with  full 
index,  by  P.  Tosaanus,  Hanau,  1624.  Tremellius's  work 
was  well  received);  by  J.  Piscator(24  parts,  Herbom,  1601- 
1616;  really  a  revision  of  Tremellius);  by  Thomas  Malvenda, 
a  Spanish  Dominican  (left  incomplete  at  Malvenda's  death 
in  1628  and  first  published  with  his  Commeniarii,  5  vols., 
Lyons,  1650);  by  J.  Gocceius  (published  with  his  commen- 
taries. Opera,  vols,  i-vi,  Amsterdam,  1701;  incompI«»te; 
oontaina  also  most  of  the  New  Testament);  by  Sebastian 
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Sohmid.  a  Strasburg  Lutheran,  who  worked  forty  years  on 
the  translation  (Strasburg,  1696;  photographic  facsimile, 
with  manuscript  notes  by  Swedenborg,  ed.  R.  L.  Tafel, 
Stockholm,  1872);  by  Jean  Le  Clerc  (Clericus;  Amster- 
dam, 1603-1731);  by  C.  F.  Houbigant  (4  vols..  Paris. 
1753);  by  J.  A.  Dathe  (Halle,  1773-89);  and  by  H.  A. 
Sohott  and  J.  F.  Winzer  (Leipsic,  1816). 

Forty  years  after  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
of  Erasmus,  Bexa's  Latin  New  Testament  appeared  (Ge- 
neva. 1556.  1565,  1582,  1588,  1598.  and  more  than  100  sub- 
sequent editions;  by  the  BFBS,  1896).  A  translation  by 
H.  A.  Schott  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1805.  The  latest 
works  of  the  kind  are  by  F.  A.  A.  N&be  (Leipsic.  1831)  and 
A.  Gaechen  (Leipsic.  1832). 

For  other  translations,  including  those  of  separate  books 
of  the  Bible,  cf.  the  Hauck-Herzog  RE,  iii,  49-58.  On 
translations  of  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse,  cf.  Hugues 
Vaganay,  Le%  TradueUona  du  Ptautier  en  vera  latin  au 
eeinhne  eiecU,  in  Compte  rendu  du  quabrikme  Congr^e  inter- 
national dea  Catholiquea  (Freiburg,  1898),  part  vi,  Sdencea 
philologiquea.  E.  NeSTLE. 

Biblioorapht:  On  the  Latin  Bible  before  Jerome  consult; 
H.  R6nsch,  Itala  und  Vidgata,  Marbxirg.  1875;  idem, 
in  ZWT,  1875,  pp.  76,  81.  425,  1876,  pp.  397,  1881. 
p.  198;  Desjaoques,  in  £tudea,  relioieuaea,  j^Uoaoj^iqucat 
hiatoriquea  ei  littfrairea  de  la  compagnie  de  J6aua,  1878, 
pp.  721-724;  L.  Ziegler,  Die  lateiniac?ien  U^beraeUungen 
vor  Hieronymua  und  die  Itala  dea  Auguatinua,  Mimich, 
1879;  G.  Koffmane,  Oeachichte  dea  KirchenlateiT»a  hia  auf 
Auguatinua-Hieronymiu,  Breslau,  1879-81;  P.  Corssen, 
Die  vermeintliche  "  Itala  "  und  die  BibelUberaetzung  dea 
Hieronymua,  in  JPT,  1881,  pp.  507-519;  F.  Zimmer,  in 
TSK,  1889;  F.  C.  Biu-kitt,  The  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala,  in 
TS,  iv,  3,  (Cambridge,  1896;  E.  Ehrlich,  BeitrUge  xur 
Latinitat  der  Itala,  Rochlitz,  1895;  idem,  Qua  ait  Itala 
qua  dicitur  verborum  tenacitaa,  Leipsic,  1889;  P.  Mon- 
ceaux.  Lea  Africaina.  £tude  aur  la  littiraiure  Latine 
d'Afrique  and  La  Bible  Latine  en  Afrique,  in  REJ,  1901; 
DB,  iii,  47-64;  EB,  iv,  5022-24. 

On  the  Vulgate  consult:  S.  Berger,  Hiatoire  de  la  V id- 
gate,  Paris.  1893  (this  work  was  crowned  by  the  Academy, 
pp.  xx-xxiv  contain  a  full  list  of  earlier  literature);  G. 
Riegler,  Kritiache  Oeachichte  der  VtUgata,  Sulzbach.  1820; 
L.  Van  Ess,  Pragmatiache  Oeachichte  der  Vulgata,  Tubing- 
en, 1824;  A.  Schmitter,  Kurze  Oeachichte  der  hierony- 
mianiachen  BibelQberaetzung,  Freysing,  1842;  F.  Kaulen. 
Qeadiiehte  der  Vulgata,  Bfainz,  1868;  O.  Rothmanner,  in 
Hi^oriaehrvolitiache  BUUter,  cxiv,  31-38,  101-108;  DB, 
iv,  873-890. 

On  the  grammar  and  the  language  consult:  W.  Nowack, 
Die  Bedeutung  dea  Hieronymua  fUr  die  aUteatamentliche 
Textkritik,  Gdttingen,  1875;  J.  A.  Hagen.  Sprachliche 
Erdrterungen  zur  Vtdgata,  Freiburg,  1863;  J.  B.  Heiss, 
Zw  Orammatik  der  Vulgata,  Mtmich,  1864;  V.  Loch, 
Materialien  zu  einer  lateiniacJien  Orammatik  der  Vulgata, 
Bamberg,  1870;  P.  Hake,  Sprachliche  Bemerkungen  zu 
dem  Paalmentexte  der  Vtdgata,  Amsberg,  1872;  H.  Gdlzer. 
6tude  ,  .  .  de  la  latiniU  de  St,  Jtrtme,  Paris.  1884;  P. 
Thiehnann,  in  Philologua,  xlii,  319,  370;  G.  A.  Saalfeld. 
De  hibliorum  aaerorum  Vulgata  editionia  gracitate,  Qued- 
linburg.  1891;  W.  M.  C.  Wilroy,  The  Participle  in  the 
Vulgate  N.  T.,  Baltimore.  1892;  L.  B.  Andergassen,  Ueber 
den  Odjrauch  dea  Infinitive  in  der  Vulgata,  1891;  P.  Thiel- 
mann,  Beitr&ge  zur  Textkritik  der  Vulgata,  Speier.  1883; 
S.  Berger,  in  Revue  de  thiologie  et  de  phUoaophie,  xvi  (1883), 
41  sqq.;  idem,  in  Mimoirea  de  la  aoci6t6  dea  antiquairea 
de  France,  Iii,  144;  P.  Martin,  in  Le  Muaion,  vii  (1888), 
88-107,  169-196.  viii  (1889),  444;  H.  P.  Smith,  in  PreabyU- 
rian  and  Reformed  Review,  April.  1891;  E  .von  DobschOtz, 
Studien  zur  Textkritik  der  Vulgata,  Leipsic.  1894  (cf.  on 
it  H.  J.  White,  in  Critical  Review,  1896,  pp.  243-246); 
J.  Ecker,  Porta  Siona,  Lexikon  turn  lateiniachen  Paalter, 
viii,  234,  1.936  columns.  Trier,  1904;  F.  Kaulen,  Sprtich- 
Udtea  Handbuch  zur  bibliachen  Vulgata,  Freiburg,  1904 
(cf.  on  it  Jdlicher,  in  TLZ,  1905.  no.  6). 

On  the  prifftisd  text  consult:  W.  A.  Copinger,  Incuna- 
bvda  biblica,  etc..  London,  1892;  cf.  L.  Delisle,  in  Jour- 
nal  dea  aavana,  1893.  pp.  202-218.  where  Copinger's  124 
editions  prior  to  1500  are  reduced  to  ninety-nine, 
and  W.  MttUer,  in  Dziatzko's  Bibliothekawiaaenachaftliche 
Arbeiten,  no.  6,  1894,  pp.  84-95);  L.  Hain,  Repertorium 
bibliographicum,  4  vols..  Paris,  1826-38.  Index  volume, 
Leipsic,  1891.  Supplement  by  W.  A.  Copinger,  3  vols.. 


London,  1895-1902,  Appendieea  by  D.  Reichling.  fascio- 
uluj  1.  Munich,  1905  (gives  ninety-seven  editions  prior 
to  1500).  On  the  first  printed  Bible  consult  K.  Dziatzko, 
Outenberga  frUheate  Dntckerpraria  auf  Orund  einer  F«r- 
gleichung  der  4^zeiligen  und  36zeiligen  Bibel,  Leipsic,  1891 ; 
L.  DeUsle,  in  Journal  dea  aavana,  1894,  pp.  401-413;  Britr 
iah  Muaeum  Catalogue,  entry  Bible. 

m.  Syriac  Versions. — 1.  The  Peshito:  According 
to  some  Syrians  certain  of  the  Biblical  books 
(enumerated  by  Ishodad,  bishop  of  Haditha,  c.  862) 
were  translated  into  Syriac  under  Solomon  at  the 
request  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre.  Another  tradition 
refers  this  work  to  a  priest  Asa  or  Ezra,  who  was 
sent  by  the  king  of  Ass3rria  to  Samaria,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New  to  the 
days  of  King  Abgar  V  of  Edessa  and 
a^!l  ^^^  apostle  Addai  (i.e.,  Thaddaeus;  see 
Name.  Abgar.  Cf.  II  Kings  xvii,  24,  I 
Chron.  xv,  18,  in  the  editions  of  Lee 
and  Ceriani;  J.  P.  N.  Land,  Anecdota  Syriaca,  iii, 
Leyden,  1870,  11;  Bar  Hebrseus  on  Ps.  x;  J  A, 
1872,  458).  Bar  Hebrseus  makes  the  strange 
statement  that,  according  to  Eusebius  (cf.  Hist, 
eccl.,  VI,  xvi,  4,  and  VI,  xvii),  Origen  found  the 
Syriac  version  in  the  keeping  of  a  widow  at  Jeri- 
cho; and  equally  curious  is  the  tradition  which  re- 
fers the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  to 
Mark.  Some  manuscripts  of  the  Psalms  state  that 
they  were  translated  from  Palestinian  into  Hebrew, 
from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  from  Greek  into  Syriac. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (conmientary  on  Zeph. 
i,  6)  rightly  says:  "  These  books  were  translated 
into  Syriac  by  some  one,  but  who  he  was  no  one 
knows  to  this  day."  Some  scholars  have  thought 
to  discover,  at  least  for  the  New  Testament,  the 
influence  of  the  Latin  Vulgate;  more  probable  is 
the  supposition  that  at  least  some  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  pre-Christian  or  certainly  Jew- 
ish; and  the  home  of  the  translation  is  not  Jeru- 
salem and  Palestine  (JA,  1872, 458)  or  Antioch,  but 
Edessa  and  its  neighborhood. 

The  name  which  is  commonly  given  to  the  old- 
est and  most  important  Syriac  version,  "  Peshito  " 
("  Peshitto  "),  is  first  found  with  Moses  bar  Kepha 
(d.  913)  and  in  Masoretic  manuscripts  of  the  m'nth 
and  tenth  centuries  (cf.  N.  P.  S.  Wiseman,  Hara 
Syriaca,  Rome,  1828,  p.  223;  J.  P.  P.  Martin, 
Introduction  d,  la  critique  textuelle  du  Nouveau 
Testament,  Paris,  1883,  p.  101;  ZDMO,  xxxii,  589). 
It  means  ''  the  simple "  in  contradistinction  to 
the  more  elaborate  versions,  such  as  that  made 
from  the  Greek  by  Paul  of  Telia  (see  below,  2;  on 
the  name,  cf.  IC  W.  M.  Montijn  and  J.  P.  N. 
Land,  in  Godgeleerde  Bij'dragen,  1882;  F.  Field, 
Origenie  Hexapla,  i,  Oxford,  1875,  p.  ix;  ZDMO, 
xlvii,  157,  316;  A.  Mez,  Die  Bibel  dea  Josephua, 
Basel,  1895,  4;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Early  Eastern  Chris- 
tianity,  London,  1904,  chap.  ii). 

The  Syriac  Old  Testament  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  Chronicles, 
however,  was  missing  in  the  Nestorian  canon  and, 
as  it  seems,  also  in  that  of  the  Jacobites;  at  least 
it  is  not  treated  in  their  Masoretic 
a.  The  Old  manuscripts,  but  it  is  found  in  very 
old  manuscnpts.  Ezra-Nehemiah  too 
are  not  treated  in  the  Masoretic  manuscripts  nor 
Esther  by  the  Nestorians,  while  in  Jacobite  manu- 
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scripts  this  book  together  with  Judith,  Ruth,  Su- 
sanna, and  Thecla  forms  the  "  Book  of  Women  " 
(cf.  A.  Baumstark,  in  Oriena  Christianus^  iii,  Leip- 
sic,  1901,  353).  After  the  Law  there  follows  as 
the  second  part  the  ''  Book  of  Sessions,"  i.e.,  Job, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  Song  of  Solomon. 
Among  the  prophets,  Isaiah  (sometimes  divided  at 
XXV,  2)  is  followed  by  the  minor  prophets,  then 
Jeremiah  (with  a  division  at  xxxii,  6)  with  Baruch 
i-ii  and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  then  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel. 

Manuscripts  with  the  Apocrypha  are  called 
"catholic"  or  "pandects";  they  do  not  contain 
I  Esdras,  Tobit,  or  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  but 
have  an  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  IV  Esdras,  and 
even  the  story  of  Shamuna  and  Josephus,  TFar, 
V,  as  IV  and  V  Maccabees.  Tobit,  as  far  as  chap, 
vii,  11,  is  preserved  only  in  the  tnmslation  of  Paul 
of  Telia,  but  from  that  point  on  there  is  a  still 
later  text.  Accurate  manuscripts  give  stichomet- 
rical  lists  (cf.  Martin,  Introduction,  677;  J.  R.  Har- 
ris, On  the  Origin  of  the  Ferrar  Group,  London, 
1893,  10,  26;  DB,  iv,  650). 

The  character  of  the  translation  is  different  in 
various  books;  it  is  very  literal  in  the  Law,  influ- 
enced by  the  Septuagint  in  Isaiah  and  the  minor 
prophets,  probably  also  in  the  Psalms.  Ruth  is 
paraphrastic.  Chronicles  resembles  a  Jewish  tar- 
gum,  while  the  Syriac  Proverbs  has  been  used 
in  the  Targum.  Ecclcsiasticus  is  taken  from  the 
Hebrew.  . 

Up  to  1858  only  one  old  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Syriac  was  known  in  Europe;  viz., 
that  published  for  the  first  time  by  J.  A.  Wid- 
manstadt  (Vienna,  1555).  Textual  critics  con- 
sidered it  "the  queen  of  the  Bible  translations." 
In  1858  W.  Cureton  published  in 
3.  ^e  ew  Loq^Jqu  f^Qju  manuscripts  which  had 
Testament.  •  i.     xu      r>  --f  u    xr 

come    mto  the    Bntish    Museum    m 

1842,  Remains  of  a  very  AntierU  Recension  of 
the  Four  Gospels  in  Syriac  hitherto  Unknotm  in 
Europe.  The  great  value  of  this  recension  was 
soon  recognized,  and  was  greatly  enhanced 
when,  in  1892,  a  second  manuscript  of  it  was 
discovered  in  a  palimpsest  on  Mount  Sinai  by  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Lewis  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Gibson, 
which  was  published  under  the  title,  Tfie  Four 
Gospds  in  Syriac  Transcribed  from  the  Sinaitic 
Palimpsest  by  the  Late  R.  L,  Bensly  .  ,  ,  J.  R. 
Harris  ,  ,  ,and  F,  C.  Burkitt.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Agnes  Smith  Lewis  (Cambridge,  1894). 
Mrs.  Lewis  published  Some  Pages  of  the  Four 
Gospels  Retranscribed  from  the  Syriac  Palimpsest 
with  a  Translation  of  the  Whole  Text  (London,  1894). 
F.  C.  Burkitt  published  Evangelion  dor-Mephar- 
reshe:  The  CureUmian  Version  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  with  the  Readings  of  the  Sinai  Palimpsest 
and  the  Early  Syriac  Patristic  Evidence  Edited, 
Collected,  and  Arranged  (vol.  i,  text  and  transla- 
tion, vol.  ii,  introduction  and  notes,  Cambridge, 
1904).  Burkitt's  title  is  taken  from  the  head- 
ing or  subscription  of  the  two  manuscripts  and 
means  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Separated "  (i.e., 
"the  Separated  Gospels"),  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  which  was  called  | 


among  the  Syrians  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Com- 
bined "  ("  the  Combined  Gospels  ")•  Herein  is  in- 
dicated the  first  problem  in  the  history  of  the 
Syriac  New  Testament.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  was  used  in  the  Syriac 
Church  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
when  Theodoret  removed  the  copies  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  Rabbulas  of  Edessa  ordered  that  the 
"  Gospel  of  the  Separated "  should  be  read  in 
church.  The  great  question  concerns  the  rela- 
tionship 'of  the  Peshito,  the  Mepharreshe,  and 
Tatian.  It  seems  certain  that  the  three  are  in- 
terrelated. It  seems  further  to  have  been 
proved  by  Burkitt  that  the  Peshito  is  the 
latest,  and  is  in  all  probability  the  revision 
which  Rabbulas  of  Edessa  (d.  435)  is  said  to 
have  imdertaken.  The  decision  of  the  other 
question,  whether  the  Mepharreshe  or  Tatian  is 
the  earlier,  is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
Tatian's  work  is  not  preserved  in  its  original  form, 
and  further  by  the  fact  that  the  two  representatives 
of  the  Mepharreshe,  the  manuscripts  of  Cureton  and 
Lewis,  differ  greatly.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems 
most  probable  that  Tatian  was  the  first  to  bring 
the  Gospel  to  the  Syrians  in  the  form  of  his  Difi- 
tessaron,  and  that  then  on  the  basis  of  his  harmony 
the  version  of  the  separate  Gospels  originated. 
Burkitt  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  second  century,  perhaps  imder 
the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  through 
Paul  of  Edessa.  The  opposite  view,  that  the  Meph- 
arreshe is  earlier  than  Tatian,  is  taken  by  Hjelt, 
who  believed  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  Gospels 
in  the  Mepharreshe  were  translated  by  different 
hands,  and  that  the  first  Gospel  especially  betrays 
a  Jewish  character.  Without  the  discovery  of  new 
evidence  the  question  will  be  very  difficult  to 
decide. 

No  manuscript  of  an  early  Syriac  version  of  the 
Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  known.  But 
that  there  was  an  older  version  can  be  proved 
from  the  quotations  of  such  early  writers  as  Aphra- 
ates  and  Ephraem,  and  perhaps  also  from 
readings  in  the  Armenian  version.  In  early  times 
the  apocryphal  correspondence  with  the  Corin- 
thians was  placed  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
The  Catholic  Epistles  were  at  first  totally  un- 
known, as  is  expressly  stated  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  and  Theodore  bar  Koni  (cf.  A.  Baimi- 
stark,  in  Oriens  Christianus,  i,  176,  iii,  555).  In 
the  Peshito  as  we  have  it  the  three  greater  of  them 
are  found,  in  accordance  with  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  Antioch.  Still  later  the  four  others  were 
added.  It  is  strange  that  the  Nestorian  inscrip- 
tion of  Singan-fu  (see  Nestorians)  speaks  of 
twenty-seven  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Revelation  never  formed  part  of  the  canon 
among  the  Syrians  (cf.  on  the  Syriac  canon, 
T.  Zahn,  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  des  neutesta^ 
mentlichen  Kanons,  Leipsic,  1904,  §  6;  J.  A.  Bewer, 
The  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  in  the 
Syrian  Church,  Chicago,  1900;  W.  Bauer,  Der 
Apostolos  der  Syrer,  Giessen,  1903),  and  whether 
the  Pauline  collection  included  Philemon  can  not 
be  decided. 
2.  Later  Veralona:    The    Nestorian    patriarch 
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Mar  Abba  (d.  552)  is  said  by  Bar  Hebrseus,  Ebed 
Jesu,  and  Amni  to  have  traiislated  and  explained 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  the  Greek;  but 
nothing  more  is  known  about  it. 

In  508  Philoxenus  of  Mabug  with  the  help  of  his 
coadjutor  Poly  carp  translated  at  least  some  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  undertook  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament.  Parts  of  Isaiah  pre- 
served in  a  manuscript  of  the  British  Museum  may 
belong  to  this  version  (ed.  A.  Ceriani,  Monumenta 
sacra  et  profana,  v,  5,  Milan,  1873,  1-40).  Accord- 
ing to  Bernstein,  the  Gospels  are  contained  in 
manuscript  A2  of  the  Angelican  library  at  Rome. 
Isaac  H.  Hall  published  a  Syriac  Manuscript. 
Gospels  from  a  pre-Harklensian  Version,  Acts  and 
Epistles  of  the  Peshitto  Version,  Written  (probably) 
between  700  and  900  A.D,  Presented  to  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  [Beirut]  (Philadelphia,  1884). 
The  minor  epistles,  first  published  by  E.  Pococke 
in  1630  and  since  often  found  in  editions  of  the 
Syriac  New  Testament,  are  very  likely  part  of  this 
version,  and  so  is  the  version  of  Revelation  dis- 
covered by  J.  Gwynn  and  published  by  him  (Dub- 
lin, 1897). 

About  one  hundred  years  later  the  work  of  trans- 
lation was  resumed,  for  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Paul  of  Telia  (the  so-called  Sjrro-Hexaplar  version; 
see  above,  I,  1,  §  6),  and,  for  the  New  Testament, 
by  Thomas  of  Heraclea  (Harkel  in  Mesopotamia). 
This  version  was  published  by  J.  White  under  the 
inappropriate  title,  Versio  Philoxeniana  (Oxford, 
1778-1803).  A  lacuna  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  filled  in  by  R.  I-..  Bensly  {Harklean  Ver- 
sion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  xi,  S8-<tiii,  £5, 
London,  1889).  W.  Deane  began  a  new  edition 
but  was  prevented  from  finishing  it.  Its  comple- 
tion, especially  for  the  Acts,  is  much  to  be  desired. 
For  his  marginal  notes,  Thomas  made  use  of  a 
manuscript  closely  related  to  the  Greek  codex  D 
(cf.  A.  Pott,  Der  abendldndische  Text  der  Apostelge- 
schichle,  Leipsic,  1900,  and  Hilgenfeld,  in  ZWT, 
xliii,  1900,  p.  3).  The  Syriac  text  of  Revelation 
published  by  De  Dieu  (Leyden,  1627)  and  now  in 
the  conmion  Syriac  New  Testaments  belongs  to 
this  version  (cf.  J.  Gwynn,  in  Hermathena,  1898, 
227-245). 

On  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  undertaken 
by  Jacob  of  Edessa  in  704-705,  cf.  Kamphausen, 
in  TSK,  1869,  753,  and  A.  Ceriani,  Monumenta 
sacra  et  prof  ana,  v,  1  (Milan,  1871). 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Palestinian 
version  (used  by  the  Melchite  Church  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt).  Of  the  Old  Testament,  only  frag- 
ments remain.  The  New  Testament  has  been 
known  from  an  evangeliarium  at  Rome  since  1789 
(published  by  F.  Miniscalchi-Erizzo,  Verona,  1861- 
1864 ,  and  by  Lagarde,  Bibliolheca  Syriaca,  GOttingen, 
1892).  Since  that  time  many  new  texts  have  been 
brought  to  light,  especially  through  Mrs.  Lewis. 
A  full  b'st  is  given  in  the  Lexicon  syropalcBstinum 
of  F.  Schulthess  (Berlin,  1903),  pp.  vii-xvi.  F.  C. 
Burkitt  {JTS,  ii,  183)  gives  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  literature  may  have  a  connection  with 
the  attempts  of  Justinian  in  the  fifth  century  to 
extirpate  the  Samaritans,  and  of  HeracUus  early 
in  the  sixth  century  to  harass  the  Jews.  This 
II.— 9 


peculiar  dialect   is  important  lexically,  as  being 
closely  akin  to  the  language  spoken  in  Galilee. 

E.  Nestle. 

Bxbuoobapht:  The  first  parts  of  the  Bible  printed  in  Syriac 
are  in  AmbroaiuB  Theseus,  Inirodttctio  in  Chaldaicam  lin^ 
guatn,  Syriacam  atque  Armenicam,  Pavia,  1530  (cf.  ZDAfO, 
Iviii,  1904,  601).  The  Old  Testament  appeared  first  in 
the  Paris  Polyglot,  vols,  vi-ix.  1632-45,  then  in  the 
London  Polyglot,  vols,  i-iv,  1654-57,  reprinted  by  8. 
Lee  for  the  BFBS,  London,  1823  (other  copies,  1824;  on 
their  differences — one  set  contains  Ps.  di,  the  other  not 
— cf.  ZDMO,  lix.  1005,  31),  and  at  Unimiah  (with  mod- 
em Syriac  added),  1852.  The  text  is  very  bad,  resting 
on  a  single  late  manuscript  at  Paris  adapted  by  Gabriel 
Sionita,  editor  of  the  Paiis  Polyglot,  from  which  the 
London  Polyglot  and  Lee  took  it  with  scarcely  any  cor- 
rection, the  Urumiah  edition,  at  least  in  Pome  parts,  with 
but  few  corrections  (cf.  W.  E.  Barnes,  A  n  ApparatuM  criUcus 
to  ChronicUs  in  the  Pethitta  Vernon,  Cambridge,  1897; 
O.  Diettrich,  Ein  Apparatue  eriticue  zur  PMto  zum 
Propheten  Jeeaia,  Qiessen,  1905).  Bernstein  and  Rahlfs 
have  published  emendations,  the  former  in  ZDMO,  iii, 
1849,  387-396,  the  latter  in  ZATW,  ix,  1889,  161-210. 
A.  M.  Oriani  published  a  photographic  reproduction  of 
the  Codex  Ambroeianne,  Milan,  1876-83.  The  Apocry- 
pha was  published  by  Lagarde,  Leipsic.  1861.  The  first 
critical  edition  of  the  Gospels  was  by  P.  E.  Pusey  and 
O.  H.  GwilUam,  Oxford,  1901;  for  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament  there  are  the  editions  of  the  American  mis- 
sion at  Urumiah,  1846,  New  York,  1846,  etc.  The  edi- 
tion most  used  in  textual  criticism  hitherto  has  been 
that  of  J.  Leusden  and  C.  Schaaf,  Leyden,  1709  and 
1717,  reprinted  by  Jones,  Oxford.  1805  (cf.  Tischendorf 
on  Matt.  X.  8.  with  the  note  of  Pusey-Gwilliam).  The 
entire  Bible  was  printed  by  the  Dominicans  at  Mosul. 
1887-01.  A  list  of  editions  to  1888  is  contained  in  Nee^ 
tie.  LiUeratura  Syriaca  (reprinted  from  Syrieche  Gram- 
matik,  Berlin.  1888).  17-30.  Consult  further:  Beck,  Edi- 
tionee  principea  Novi  TeatamenH  Syriaci,  Basel.  1771; 
J.  Le  Long,  BiJbliotheoa  eacra,  emendata  ,  .  ,  ab  A.  O. 
Mam^,  i.  part  4.  pp.  54-102.  5  vols..  Halle,  1778-^; 
A.  M.  Ceriani,  Le  Edizioni  e  i  manoeeriUi  deUe  veraione  Siri- 
ache  del  vecchio  Teetamento,  Milan.  1860;  Printed  editiona 
of  the  Syriac  New  Teatament,  in  Church  Quarterly  Review, 
July,  1888,  255-207;  Syriac  New  Teatament  tranalaled 
into  Eno.  by  J.  Murdoch,  with  a  biblioorajAical  Appendix, 
by  r.  H.  Hall,  6th  ed.,  Boston.  1803;  G.  H.  Owilliam.  The 
Ammonian  Sectiona,  Euaebian  Canona  and  Harmoniaing 
Tablea  in  the  Syriac  Tetraeuanoelium,  in  Studia  Bibliea  et 
EceUaiaatioa,  ii,  Oxford.  1800;  idem.  Materiala  for  the 
Critidam  of  the  Peahitto,  ib.  iii.  1801;  Scrivener.  Introduc- 
tion, ii.  6-40;  F.  C.  Burkitt.  Evanoelion  da-Mepharreahe^ 
Introduction,  vol.  i.  London.  1005.  On  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Peshito  consult:  J.  Prager.  De  veteria  teatamenU  ver- 
aione Syriaca  quatn  Peachittho,  GOttingen,  1875;  J.  Pta'les, 
MeUtemata  Peachitthoniana,  Breslau,  1860;  J.  M.  SchOn- 
felder.  Onkeloa  und  Peachittho,  Munich.  1860.  On  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament:  L.  Hiriel.  De  Pentateuchi  veraionia 
SyriacoB  indole,  Leipsic.  1815;  S.  D.  Luxxatto,  Philo- 
xenua  aive  de  Onkeloai  Chaldaica  Pentateuchi  veraione, 
Vienna.  1830;  F.  Tuch.  De  lApaienai  codice  Pentateuchi 
Syriaco,  Leipsic.  1840;  E.  Schwartx,  Die  ayriaehe  Ueber- 
aetaung  dea  1.  Samuelia,  Berlin.  1807;  J.  Berliner.  Die 
Peachitta  turn  1.  Buch  der  Kdnioe,  Berlin.  1807;  8.  Frtnkel. 
in  JPT,  1870.  pp.  508,  720  (on  Chronicles);  A.  OUver,  A 
Tranal.  of  the  Syriac  Peachiio  Veraion  of  the  Paalma,  Bos- 
ton, 1861;  F.  Bftthgen.  Unierawhunoen  Ober  die  Paalmen 
naeh  der  Peachito,  Kiel.  1878;  idem,  m  JPT,  viii  (1882). 
406.  503;  F.  Dietrich.  Commentatio  de  paaUerii  uau  in 
eodeaia  Syriaca,  Marburg.  1862;  B.  Oppeoheim.  Die 
ayriaehe  Ueberaetxung  ,  .  ,  der  Paalmen,  Leipsic,  1801; 
J.  F.  Berg,  Influence  of  the  Septuaoint  upon  the  Peahitta 
Paalter,  New  York,  1805;  Techen.  Oloaaar,  in  ZATW, 
xvii  (1807),  120,  280  (on  Psalms);  Baumann  (on  Job),  in 
ZATW,  xviii-xx  (1808-1000);  J.  A.  Dathe,  De  rntione 
eonaenaua  .  .  .  Syriaca  Proverbiorum,  Leipsic,  1764;  A 
S.  Kamenetsky  (on  Ecdesiastes),  in  ZATW,  xxiv  (1004); 
O.  Dietrich.  Die  Maaaorah  der  fiatlichen  und  weatliehen 
Syrer,  London.  1800;  idem,  Textkriiiadter  Apparat,  1005 
(Isaiah);  C.  H.  Comill,  Daa  Buch  dea  Propheten  Etechiel, 
pp.  137-156.  Leipsic  1886;  C.  A.  Credner,  De  prophelarum 
minorum  veraionia  Syriaca  .  .  .  indoU,  Qdttincen.  1827; 
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M,  Sebflk  (SchGnbereef).  Die  tyH»che  Utsb^rwisunif  dcf 
ruf6l}  PropheUn-t  Brc^lsu,  ISJ^T;  V.  RyisacJ^  Uniertuchuno- 
c*i  aher  dit  Ttitijeatalt  .  ,  .  dca  BudifM  Muha,  Leipt^ia 
18S7;  S.  J,  Kneuckcu-,  Dom  Buck  Bantck,  pp.  190- lOS, 
Letpsie*  1869;  T.  NiJldekc,  Die  Texte  da  B%€h^  Tabii,  iu 
M&ftaUh^richie  d^  BeriiTher  Akademm,  t879i  pp,  4&-6I^. 

On  the  New  TKiiiunetit:  The  Peshiio  Verei<fntt  of  the 
G&9pd9.  cd.  G.  W.  GwiUiam.  London.  lOgi.  On  thi:  Cure- 
toniao:  C^  H«rmui9&D,  Dp  cndice  epangeliaruvi  S^^ia^it, 
Copeoha^eet],  136Q;  X«  Hir*  J^tude  wut  dne  aneicnne  rer- 
tioti  fi/riofiue  d&  e'^^ikngiU^^  PariH,  IRSO;  G.  Wildeboer^  De 
WHOrde  der  tj/ritcAc  cn^an^efifn,  door  Cureton  antdekt.  Ley- 
dea,  ISSO;  Fr.  H&lb^en.  FvancM^ifn/m^jm^n/c^  I^ip.'^ic, 
1885;  H.  HimuAn,  Curttpn  FragmeiUtt  in  JBL,  1&&&, 
JufKj-Decr.,  pp.  28-48. 

On  the  MophuTCflbe,  J.  K.  Crowfcxit,  Fn^/menta  Evan- 
f^icat  Loudon,  1S70;  Idemt  CoUatian  In  Greek  of  Curt- 
ton't  Syriac  Fragment*,  ib.  1ST2h  On  the  Sitmi  PatimiJ- 
oe^t:  M.  D*  Gib«on*  ifffu?  tt*  Cudex  usaa  ft?tirui,  CiuubridBei 
IS^;  Mrs.  IL  L.  Bet^aly.  Oi^  Journci/  £a  Sinai  *  *  *  with 
d  Chapter  on  the  Sinai  PaUmpee§t,  London^  ti^OO;  K. 
Holihey,  Dir  Ttettentdcckt*  Codtx  S]fru*  Sinaiticua^  Munich, 
1896;  A.  BonuH.  Coilatw  cvxftrii  Lewinani  .  .  ,  turn  Bo- 
dice CuTetoniami,  Oxford,  1S06.  Ft»r  further  acc4>unU  of 
the  Lewis  codex  coniault  the  fdeti  of  the  Athenctum,  Amd- 
tmttw  ContempoTtiry  Heriev^  ExpotitiffTf  Timea,  Gvarditin^ 
CJttu^  Quarterly/  Rettiew,  TLZ\  and  lumilaf  jour&aly  for 
the  yoiwra  1893-96. 

On  the  Peshito  in  textual  mtJcifim  (snniiuh:;  The  Ox* 
ford  Oeltati}  an  Ttus  Textual  Criticiirffi  of  the,  New  Testament, 
London.  1897;  T.  \V.  Ethcrid^e^  Flons  Aramaicm.  With 
a  7Vow*f,  of  .  .  .  SL  Miiiihew  and  .  .  .  Mibrewa  from 
ike  ^  ^  .  Peihilo,  London,  1S4S;  idenj,  The  ApQatolif4il 
Act<;  TranMt.  from  the  PevttiUj  and  a  later  Text,  London, 
1840^  W,  Norton,  A  Tntntl.  .  .  .  of  the  Seeent^en  Letten 
...Qfthe  Peehitii  Swiar.  London,  ISOO;  J.  Gwynn,  OMir 
SjfHat  Vereiun  of  the  fuur  Minor  Catholic  Bpietlet,  in  Her- 
math^tM,  ISOO.  On  TatiAn:  A.  Hjfilt,  m  T.  ZzOin,  F^- 
wtJkUTigen^  \iu  I  tl903)i  Utt^  Lowiu^  in  ExpoeiA^^  Aug., 
1887,  JuDe,  1890. 

IV,  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch:  Thk  must  not 
be  confoimdctl  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  tlie  Pqji- 
tatcueh  in  Sumariton  charat^tcrs  or  with  the 
Arabic  version  Ui^ed  by  the  Samaritans.  All  three 
are  contained  in  the  famoua  triglot  manuscript 
in  the  Barberini  Library  at  Rome  of  the  year 
1227  (for  facsimile  cf.  G.  M.  Biancliini's  Eimn- 
jeiianum  guadrupfe^,  Rome^  1749»or,  on  a  reducmi 
ftcale,  F.  G,  Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  ths  Ancient 
MamtseriptSt  London j  1896,  pi.  v).  Tlie  question 
of  the  age  of  tliis  targund  depcntls  on  the  do- 
ctaion  of  the  question  whence  Uie  readings  are 
taken  which  are  found  under  the  rubric  i€  Sam^i- 
raitikon  in  aome  fifty  marginal  notes  of  Origen's 
Hexapla  (to  the  passages  (»I  lee  ted  by  Field  add 
Lev,  XV,  8^  Dout.  viii,  22,  xxxiv,  1-3,  from  the 
margine  of  Lagardc's  Bibliotheca  Syriaca).  The 
most  probable  view  aoema  to  be  that  not  Origen  but 
Buscbitis  took  these  notea  from  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch as  u^d  among  tho  Samaritans.  On  a 
Samarium  inscription  found  at  AmwAH  (Emmaua) 
cf.  Revue  BihJiqxie,  189G,  p.  433.  E,  Nestle. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew.  The  variation  6,  asicJe  from 
those  of  a  linguistic  character,  arc  the  following: 
the  narrative  of  action  or  declaration  by  Mobcs 
is  often  preccdcil  by  the  statement  that  he  acted 
or  spoke  by  divine  direction;  Gen,  ii,  2a,  "  seventh  " 
is  changed  to  "  sixth ";  anthropomorpbiEms  are 
removed,  and  in  Gen,  x\^  13,  xx?ci,  53,  xxxv,  7,  Kx, 
ixii,  S,  the  plural  predicate  after  Elohim  is 
cliangctl  to  the  singular  to  avoid  a  polytheistic 
implication;  "  Ebal "  (Deut.  xx:vii,  4)  was  dis- 
placed  by   Gerizim    for    national    reasons.      The 


Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  proved  fjy  thetKj  changes 
to  be  a  revision  of  the  Jewish,  hut  a  rcviKJoii  nuule  iu 
cfirly  timea  (poHwibly  pre-Christian),  though  the 
modem  tendency  is  to  aseribe  the  text  now 
extant  to  the  aecond  Christian  century, 

BiDLiooEiAFnt;  Tho  fceitt  was  Jinit  printed  in  tho  Pariii  Poly- 
glot, 1643,  thfn  in  Walton 'fl  Polyplot,  1057.  OthtT  cdi- 
tioiu  of  Ihe  whole  or  of  parts  arc:  A.  BrQll.  £hu  ft^ntciri* 
<a»iicA*  Torgumzum  Peniixteurh,  Frankfort,  1873-75,  with 
two  ftppendiees  which  uppevj-ed  1875-70;  H.  Fetemvana 
atid  C.  Volleri^.  Pentateuchu*  JSamaritanue  .  .  .,  i.  Geneeie, 
Bprliu.  1«72,  il.  Bxinlue,  i&82t  Hi,  /jfriiiru*,  18S3,  iv, 
Nuineri,  ISSij,  v,  DeuteronatFtiuTtt,  18&1;  J.  W.  Piult,  Froff^ 
mentM  of  a  Samaritan  Tarffurr^  London.  1874;  P.  Field, 
Origenie  Hexaplorum*  i>  p.  Ixxxii-txxxiv,  Oxford.  1875; 
K  Knhn,  in  MGnatvtchrift  fOr  GeachUhte  und  WitKJi- 
tchafl  de»  Judentmna,  18&4,  pp.  1-7,  49-07. 

On  Tiirioufl  phoAOfi  of  the  relation  to  t«xtr^ritici!tm  con^ 
FuJt:  J^  Ikl on nue.  Eiercitationea  in  utrumqite  ^'qntortfaj- 
nvrum  Pentatruchum,  Punn,  It^l;  id^m,  in  the  PrefHus  of 
Ilia  edition  of  the  Soptua^int,  1<)2S;  W.  Gc^niuH.  Be 
Ptntateuchi  Samaritani  indole,  ...  H»llc,  1815;  G,  U. 
Wifi>er,  De  t^ereitfnui  Pentaleuchi  SamarHanie  in/litle,  Leip- 
iic»  1817;  B,  Kohn,  De  Peniatcucho  JSamaritano  .  .  .  ,  ib. 
1^65;  idem.  Eamoriianitthe  Studicn,  l^resUn,  1808:  idem, 
Zur  Sprach^i  Literatur  und  Dogtnatik  der  Samariianer, 
rrfifMuc,  1870;  idem,  in  ZDMG.  itixix  {18SS>,  I05-22G; 
A.  Cowley,  in  JQR,  viii  (ISDO),  562  pqq,,  and  in  J£, 
X.  807;  idctn,  A  Supposed  Early  Copu  of  the  Sanu^tan 
Pmtaieuth,  in  PEP,  Quarterly  Statement,  Oct,,  1904;  ]\ 
Kahle,  Tertkriiiai:he  und  lesikalistfie  BemerkuTtgen  sum 
^mariianimchen  Pentalevihtwgtnn,  Leippiie,  !8&8;  J.  Skin- 
uer^  I'fotei  on  a  newlif  aapiitrd  Samaritan  MS,  in  JQR, 
xiv  (IBOUh  36-30;  W.  E.  Biirt-on,  The  iSamoWfan  Penta- 
teuch, in  BtUliotheca  uacra,  Ix  (ItKXl);  E,  Ootthfil.  in  JBL. 
xxv,  part  1,  JQOfls  J.  A,  Montgomery .  The  Samaritans ^ 
Fhihuklphia,  1907, 

V.  Aramaic  Versions  (Hie  Targums) :  These  are 
Aramaic  paraphrases  of  tho  Old  Testament  {tar- 
gum  —  '*  interpretation  J  translation,"  frtim  iargem, 
"  to  explain,  tranabte  ";  cf.  Ezraiv,  7) 
^rtii'  prepared  for  use  in  the  synagogue, 
and  took  their  rise  from  the  custom  of 
repeating  and  explaining  the  Hebrew 
sacred  text  in  the  Aramaic  tongue  ^  which  after 
the  exile  became  the  vernacular  of  tlic  Jews  in 
Palestine  and  else  where.  At  fir^t  the  targmn  was  a 
free  oral  exposition  j  then  it  gradually  acquired 
fbted  form^  and  at  last  was  reduced  to  writing. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  manuscripts  following 
the  Hebrew  text  vcrao  by  verae.  When  the 
Law  was  read,  the  pamplirase  was  given  after- 
every  verae;  with  the  Prophets  tiu^c  verses 
were  allowed  to  be  taken  together. 

The  language  of  the  Targutns  used  to  be  called 
ChsJdee,  because  Jerome  so  named  the  Aramaic 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles  wliich  are  written 
in  a  dialect  very  akin  to  that  of  the  Targiuns. 
In  reality,  these  have  preserv^ed  the  Jew^ish  form  of 
the  Aramaic^  the  next  cognate  dialect  being 
Syriae,  the  form  of  the  Aramaic  used  by  the 
Christians  of  Etiesaa,  while  stilt  other  cognate 
dialects  are  those  of  the  Palmy rene  inscriptions 
and  of  the  Bamaritans  (see  Skmitic  Laxguagks)* 
The  gratnmatical  and  lexicographical  use  of  the 
Targums  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  no  edition 
has  as  yet  appeared  that  takes  account  of  all 
the  mater iala  now  available.  Merdcr  %^ocal- 
iacd  the  texts  after  the  Syriae,  Buxtorf  after 
the  BibUcid  Aramaic;  the  edition  printed  by 
Foa    (Sabbionetta,    1G57)    seems    to    rest    on    a 
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manuscript  in  which  the  supralinear  system  of 
vocalization  had  been  changed  into  that  of  Tiberias, 
but  with  many  faults  and  inconsistencies.  The 
most  original  system  of  vocalization  is  that  pre- 
served in  manuscripts  fropi  Yemen,  on  which  cf . 
the  works  of  Merx,  Berliner,  Landauer,  Kautzsch, 
Margoliouth  {The  Superlinear  PimcttuUion,  in  PSBA , 
xxiii,  164-205),  and  Bamstein  {The  Targum  of 
Onkelos  to  Genesis,  London,  1896),  and  the  editions 
of  Prfttorius  {Joshua,  Berlm,  1899;  Judges,  1900). 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  there 

is  more  than  one  Targum.    One  on  the  Pentateuch 

is  attributed  in  some  passages  of  the  Talmud  to 

the  helpers  of  Ezra.     According  to  the 

O^H^  Babylonian  Tahnud  {MegiUot  3a),  On- 
kelos delivered  it  orally  in  Pales- 
tine; but  this  is  the  result  of  confusing  Onkelos 
with  Aquila,  who  translated  the  Old  Testament 
into  Greek  (see  above,  I,  2,  §  1),  and  **  Judaic 
Pentateuch-Targum "  is  a  better  name  than 
"Targum  of  Onkelos,"  which  has  been  in  use 
since  Bomberg's  Rabbinic  Bible  of  1517.  In  the 
third  century  its  text  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered fixed,  and  manuscripts  are  mentioned 
several  times,  but  Origen  and  Jerome  apparently 
did  not  know  a  Targum,  and  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  it  did  not  find  official  recognition 
before  the  fifth  century.  Its  language  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  both  Talmuds,  and  seems 
to  render  the  original  into  the  language  of  the 
place  and  time  of  its  origin  (Palestine)  as  faith- 
fully as  a  translation  which  is  somewhat  para- 
phrastic can  do.  The  Hebrew  text  on  which 
it  rests  is  practically  our  Masoretic  text,  and 
it  is  of  interest  as  representing  the  exegetical 
tradition  of  the  Jews.  It  is  quite  literal,  gives  a 
messianic  interpretation  of  Gen.  xlix,  10,  and  Num. 
xxiv,  17,  additions  to  Gen.  xlix,  Num.  xxiv,  Deut. 
xxxii,  33,  and  avoids  all  anthropomorphisms.  Like 
the  Hebrew  text,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  Maso- 
retic studies,  which  have  been  edited  by  Berliner 
{Die  Massorah  zum  Targum  Onkelos,  Leipsic,  1877). 

The  Targum  of  the  Prophets  has  been  ascribed 
to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  Hillel's  greatest  disciple; 
others  give  as  its  redactor  Joseph  ben  Hiyyaof  Baby- 
lon (d.  about  333);  but  it  did  not  receive 
J  ^^^^2^  ^**  ^^^  written  form  before  the  fifth 
Jonat  .  jjgn^uiy  j^  jg  more  paraphrastic  than 
the  Targum  of  the  Law,  which  induced  Comill  to 
think  that  it  is  older.  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt 
thought  they  recognized  different  hands.  The 
paraphrase  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  book  of 
Daniel.  Isa.  liii  is  understood  of  the  Messiah, 
whose  suffering  atones  for  Israel.  Great  enmity  is 
shown  against  Rome. 

The  two  Targums  just  described   represent  the 

Judaic   Aramaic;   of    a   mixed   character    is    the 

language  of  Targums  Yerushalmi  I  and  II  on  the 

Law.  Some  verses  are  missing  from  the 

4.  Other    fonner,  and  the  latter  is  preserved  only 

'^^^^^^^    in  fragments.    Certain  other  fragments 

_  ®  *d  ^^^^^  ^"  various  manuscripts  and  edi- 
Propheta.  ^*^°®  ^^  ^^®  Pentateuch  are  designated 
by  Dalman  {Grammatik,  §  6,  3)  as  Yer- 
ushalmi III.  There  are  similar  fragments  of  a  Tar- 
gum on  the  Prophets  published  by  Lagarde  from  the 


margins  of  Reuchlin's  codex  (on  which  cf.  Bacher,  in 
ZDMG,  xxviii).  Bassfreund  (Dew  FragmerUentargum 
zum  Pentateuch,  Breslau,  1896)  and  similarly  Dal- 
man {Grammatik,  §  6,  4)  see  in  Onkelos  the  oldest 
Palestinian  Targum  and  in  Yerushalmi  I  and  II 
a  later  development.  M.  Ginsburger,  on  the 
contrary  {Pseudo-jonathan,  Berlin,  1903,  preface), 
and  Bacher  find  in  them  traces  of  a  very  old 
Palestinian  Targum,  which  has  been  worked  over 
by  Onkelos.  The  comment  in  these  pieces  is 
sometimes  very  fantastic. 

The  Targums  of  the  Ilagiographa  are  not 
translations,  but  commentaries;  the  Targum  of 
the    Song  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  is    a   pane- 

gyric    of     the    Jewish    nation    with 
^^  foolish  anachronisms,  the  Targum  of 

rapha  "    ^^®  Psalms  is  in  some  parts  literal,  in 

others  explanatory.  The  Targum  of 
Proverbs  is  a  working  over  of  the  Syriac  translation 
(cf.  Pinkuss,  in  ZATW,  xiv,  65,  161).  As  the 
Hagiographa  were  not  read  in  the  S3magogue  as 
regularly  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (cf.  Lk.  iv, 
16;  Acts  xiii,  15;  xv,  21),  their  Targums  are  to 
some  extent  private  literary  works  of  differing 
character.  For  Ezra-Nehemiah  and  Daniel  no 
Targum  is  known,  unless  the  Aramaic  parts  of 
Daniel  are  fragments  of  a  Targum.  For  Esther 
there  are  two  Targums.  E.  Nestle. 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  best  grammar  is  G.  Dalman.  Qram- 
matik  de9  j1ldisch-pal&sHni3chen  AramAxBch,  Leipeio,  1804, 
Ausoabe  mit  DiaUktproben,  1896,  2d  ed.,  1905  (gives  val- 
uable oompend  of  Uterature).  The  first  special  diction- 
ary for  the  Targum  is  the  Meturgeman.  of  Elias  Levita, 
Isny,  1541;  quite  complete  but  unsatisfactory  linguis- 
tically is  J.  Levy,  ChaldAUcheM  Wdrterbuch  Uber  die  Tar- 
gutnimt  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1867-68.  The  whole  range  of 
Aramaic  literature  is  treated  ia  Nathan  ben  Jehiel 
Sepher  he-aruk  (c.  1100  a.d.),  first  printed  without  place 
and  date,  but  before  1480  a.d.,  new  ed.,  by  A.  Kohut, 
Vienna,  1878-92  (cf.  JE,  ix,  180-182).  Others  are:  Q. 
F.  Boderianus  (1573),  printed  in  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot; J.  Buxtorf,  Lexicon  chaldaicum,  1640,  new  ed.,  B. 
Fischer,  Leipsic,  1869-75;  M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the 
Targumim,  the  Talmud  Babli  and  Jeruahaltni  and  the  Mid- 
raehic  Literature,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1903  (the  most  ac- 
cessible); G.  Dalman,  Aramdiechr^neuhebrdiechea  WOrter- 
huch  mU  Lexikon  der  Abbreviaturtn,  von  G.  Hilndler, 
Frankfort,  1897-1901. 

The  Targum  of  Onkelos  was  first  printed  Bologna,  1482, 
with  Hebr.  text  and  Rashi's  commentary;  best  edition 
by  Foa,  at  Sabbionetta,  1557,  republished  by  A.  Berliner 
at  Berlin.  1884  (cf.  Lagarde,  MittheUunifen,  ii.  163-182); 
latest  edition  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  Sefer  keter  tora 
at  Jerusalem,  1894-1901.  Parts  are  in  A.  Merx,  Chree- 
tomathia  Targumica,  Berlin,  1883;  in  E.  Kautzsch,  Ueber 
eine  alte  Handechrift  dee  Targum  Onkeloa,  Halle,  1893; 
and  O.  Dalman.  Aramdische  DiaUktproben,  Leipsic,  1896. 
Translations  are  that  in  Eng.  by  J.  W.  Etheridge,  inclu- 
ding Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  the  Jerusalem  fragments,  2 
vols.,  London,  1862,  and  the  Latin  transl.  by  P.  Fagius, 
Strasburg,  1546.  On  the  text-critical  value  and  other 
relations  consult:  S.  Landauer,  Die  Maaorah  xum  Onkeloa, 
Leipsic,  1877;  H.  Bamstein,  Targum  of  Onkeloa  to  Oeneaia, 
London,  1896;  G.  Diettrich.  Orammatiache  Beobachtungen, 
in  ZATW,  XX  (1900),  148-159;  E.  Brederek,  in  TSK,  Ixxiv 
(1901),  351-377;  A.  Merx,  Die  Vokaliaation  der  Targume, 
in  Verhandlung  dea  5ten  orientaliachen  Congrcaa,  ii,  part  1, 
pp.  142-188.  On  the  person  of  Onkelos  consult:  D. 
Luzsatto,  Philozenua,  Cracow,  1895;  M.  Fricdmann,  Onke- 
loa und  Akylaa,  Vienna,  1896;  JE,  ii,  36-38,  ix,  405, 
xu,  68-59. 

The  editions  of  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  are:  For  the 
**  Former  Prophets  "  1st  edition,  Leiria,  1494,  for  the 
whole,  in  the  first  Rabbinic  Bible,  Venice,  1517;  by  la- 
garde after  Reuchlin's  MS.,  1872  (cf.  A.  Klostermann, 
in  TSK,  xlvi,  1873,  731-767);  Joehua  and  Judges  by  Frgy 
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tonus  from  South  Arabian  BfSS..  Berlin.  1899-1900;  Jonah 
and  Micah  by  Merx.  in  his  Chrettomalhia,  ut  sup.;  Nahum 
by  Adler.  in  JQR.  vii  (1895).  630-667:  Jer.  i-zii  by  Wolf- 
flohn.  1903;  Exekiel.  i-x  by  SUbermann.  1902;  the  Haf- 
taroth  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  Sefer  keUr  tarah.  ut  sup. 
Consult  aim:  C.  W.  H.  Pauli.  The  Chaldee  Paravkmm  on 
A«  ProphH  laaiah,  London.  1871;  Z.  Frankel.  Zu  dem 
Targum  der  FropkeUn,  Breslau,  1872;  W.  Bacher.  in 
ZDMG,  xxviii  (1874),  1-72.  157,  319;  H.  8.  Levy. 
Tarffufn  on  I§aiah,  with  Commentary.  Ix>ndon.  1889. 

Yerushalmi  I  and  II  were  first  published  in  Bomberg's 
Rabbinic  Bible.  Venice,  1517.  The  best  editions  of  both 
are  by  M.  Ginsburxer,  Paeiuio-Jonatkan,  Berlin,  1903, 
and  D<u  FratfmenieniKargum,  1899  (of.  Bamstein.  in  JQR^ 
xiii.  1899.  167;  ZDXfG,  Iviii.  1904.  374-378).  On  both 
Tarinuns.  cf.  Dalman.  Grammatik,  §  6.  1-2;  on  an  im- 
portant manuscript  of  Yerushalmi  II  at  Nuremberg,  ef. 
Lasarde,  Mittheilunifen^  iii.  G6ttingen.  1889.  87. 

The  Targtun  of  the  Hagiographa:  The  first  edition  of 
Job.  Ps..  Prov.,  and  the  Ilolls  was  in  the  Rabbinic  Bible. 
Venice.  1517,  which  books  were  reprinted  by  Lagarde  in 
1873;  the  best  edition  of  the  Targum  on  Elsther  is  by  M. 
David.  Berlin.  1898  (cf.  Poener.  Daa  Tarffum  RUdton  tu 
Bather,  Breslau.  1896);  Eccleeiastes,  from  South  Arabian 
MSS..  by  A.  Levy.  ib.  1906.  Consult  E.  Brederek.  Xon- 
kardanz  gum  Tarffum  Onkdoe,  Oieesen,  1906;  H.  L.  Strack, 
EinUUuno  in  dot  A.  T..  f  84.  Munich.  1906. 

VL  The  Armenian  Veraion :  The  Armenian  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  rests  on  the  Greek, 
though  it  shows  in  certain  passages  and  books  traces 
of  re\ision  either  from  the  Syriac  or  from  the 
Hebrew.  The  Greek  text  used  seems  to  have  been 
dependent  on  Origen,  for  in  some  Armenian  manu- 
scripts hexaplaric  marks  are  found.  In  the  manu- 
scripts (not  in  the  printed  editions)  various  pseudepi- 
graphic  books  appear.  The  Armenian  Psalter 
printed  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
at  Venice,  1850,  was  rejected  in  consequence  of 
these  additions.  Ecclesiasticus  has  be^  trans- 
lated twice,  first  in  the  fifth  century,  this 
version  being  printed  in  the  Venice  Bible,  1860; 
again  probably  in  the  eighth  century,  foimd  in 
Zohrab's  edition  of  the  Armenian  Bible  of  1805. 
On  the  statements  of  Koriun,  Lazar  of  Parpi, 
and  Moses  of  Chorene,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
translated  by  Mcsrob,  Sahag,  Elznik,  and  others 
between  396  and  430  from  manuscripts  brought 
from  Edessa,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria, 
cf.  Conybeare,  DB,  i,  152  (sec  Armenia,  II,  §§ 
2-3).  A  collation  of  the  Armenian  version  was 
made  for  Holmes-Parsons  (see  above,  I,  1,  §  2), 
and  is  being  made  afresh  for  the  forthcoming 
Cambridge  Septuagint  by  McLean  (cf.  Swete, 
Introduction,  London,  1900,  p.  118).  Theodoret 
states  that  in  his  time  the  language  of  the  Hebrews 
was  translated  into  that  of  the  Armenians, 
Scythians,  and  Sauromatians.  A  concordance  to 
the  Armenian  Bible  has  been  printed  in  the  cloister 
of  San  Giacomo  at  Jerusalem  (1895).  The  un- 
canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  found  in 
Armenian  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  San 
Lazzaro  were  translated  into  English  by  J. 
Issaverdens  (Venice,  1901);  on  Ter  Moosesjan's 
History  of  the  Translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arme- 
nian, cf .  H.  Goussen,  in  Xourelle  Revue  de  ThMogie, 
1904,  p.  9. 

For  the  New  Testament  Mill  used  some  notes  on 
the  Armenian  version  by  W.  Guise  and  L.  Piques. 
For  Tregelles  C.  Hieu  collated  Zohrab's  edition 
of  1805.  His  notes  were  used  by  Tischendorf 
in  the  oiglith  edition  of  his  New  Testament;  Gregory 


catalogued  sixty-four  manuscripts  in  Europe  (outside 
of  Russia)  and  America.  At  Moscow  is  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels  dated  887,  at  Echmiadzin  is  the  manu- 
script 222  written  in  989,  but  with  an  i\'ory 
binding  which  is  much  older.  Conybeare  dis- 
covered in  this  manuscript,  after  Mark  xvi,  8, 
the  words  Ariston  erilzou  (**of  the  presbyter 
Arist[i  ]on "),  which  probably  preser\'e  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  close  of  the  second  Gos- 
pel. The  Gospels  have  invariably  the  so-called 
Ammonian  sections;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  Paul, 
the  Euthalian  additions  (see  Ammonius  of  Alex- 
andria; EuTHALirs);  at  their  end  is  found  the 
apocryphal  correspondence  of  Paul  with  the  Corin- 
thians. After  John  follows  sometimes  the  apocry- 
phal "  Rest  of  John."  The  Apocalypse  is  said  to 
be  a  recension  made  by  Nerses  Lambron  in  the 
twelfth  century;  a  much  older  version  is  indicated 
by  H.  Goussen  (cf .  Gregory,  TexthrUik,  Leipsic,  1902, 
p.  568).  The  inclusion  of  the  apocryphal  corre- 
spondence of  Paul  with  the  Corinthians  and  other 
characteristics  of  this  version  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  Armenian  Chureh  confirm  the  view  that 
the  Armenian  version  was  first  based  on  the 
Syriac  Bible  and  afterward  re\T8ed  from  the 
Greek;  cf.  on  this  question  Conybeare  and 
Burkitt.  E.  Nestle. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Armenian  Bible  was  first  printed. 
Amsterdam.  1666,  from  a  single  MS.;  of  this  the  edition 
by  Mechitar.  Venice,  1733.  was  in  the  main  a  reprint; 
the  first  critical  edition  was  by  Zohrab.  Venice,  1805. 
Consult  Scrivener.  Introduction^  ii.  148-154;  Gregory. 
TtxOcritik,  i.  565-573;  F.  C.  Conybeare.  in  DB,  i.  151- 
154.  and  in  The  Ezpoeitor,  1893.  pp.  242  sqq..  and 
Dec.  1805;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  in  EB,  iv,  5011.  5028;  A. 
Abechian,  Vorfragen  xur  Entglehunfftoeeehichte  der  altar- 
meniBchen  Bil>diU>er9etgunoen,  Marburg,  1906;  idem.  Zur 
Ent§t^unif9ife9ehiehte  der  altarmeniechen  BUidiibereetgun- 
gen,  TQbingen.  1907. 

Vn.  Egyptian  Coptic  Versions:  According  to 
Zosimus  Panopolitanus,  the  Hebrew  Bible  was 
translated  into  Egjrptian  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Septuagint  (see  above,  I,  1,  §  6);  according  to  the 
life  of  St.  Anthony,  he  heard  the  Gospel  read  in 
chureh  in  the  Egjrptian  language.  But  the  latter 
statement  is  not  certain  enough  to  justify  the 
supposition  that  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  New 
Testament  goes  back  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  At  that  time  Christianity  in  Egypt 
seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  Greek-speak- 
ing towns.  Modem  scholars  distinguish  lingui-s- 
ti^ly  as  many  as  five  or  six  Coptic  dialects;  for 
the  textual  critic  the  Coptic  versions  fall  into 
three  divisions,  although  a  former  generation 
knew  only  one  and  called  it  the  Coptic,  i.e.,  the 
Egyptian,  version.  These  divisions  are:  (1)  The 
Saidic  or  the  version  of  Upper  Egypt,  sometimes 
called  the  Thebaic;  (2)  the  Fayyumic  (formerly 
called  the  Bashmuric),  with  which  text  the 
fragments  in  the  Middle-Egyptian  dialect  agree; 
(3)  the  version  now  in  ecclesiastical  use  among  all 
Copts  or  Egyptian  Christians,  called  Bohairic. 
The  Bohairah  ("  Lake  ")  is  a  district  near  Alex- 
andria and  Lake  Mareotis,  the  modem  Beherah. 
There  is  a  fourth  dialect  called  Akhmimic;  but  the 
version  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  in  this  dialect,  pre- 
served in  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  is  properly 
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dassed  with    t^c^  Saidlc  version,     Bashmuric  hail 
drcad^  dicii  out  in  the  time  of  Athaniusius. 

The  Bolintric  version  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  one  known  to  European  scholars,  and  is 
still  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  earliest  version 
in  any  Egyptian  dialect;  but  with  better  reason 
others  see  in  it  a  late  recension,  characterized  by 
greater  faithfulness  to  the  Grcekn  the  basal  Greek 
text  being  best  represented  by  the  Greek  Codex 
L  an*!^  among  the  Fathers^  not  by  Clement  and 
Origien,  byt  by  CyriL  Of  the  Saidic  manuscript* 
some  of  the  more  ancient  are  bilingoal,  tbe 
Greek  oceupying  the  page  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  open  book;  the  Bohairic  manuscripts j  on 
the  contrary,  are  often  accompanied  by  an 
Arabic  translation,  but  there  \s  no  instance  of 
a  Greco-Bohairic  manuscript.  When  written  in 
two  columns  the  Greco-8aidic  manuscripts  have 
both  Greek  columns  on  tlte  left  and  both  Saidic 
on  the  right r  and  occasionally  the  two  pages 
of  the  codex  give  different  readings.  The  text 
of  this  version  generally  supports  that  represented 
by  Codex  B,  but  it  has  some  strangle  "Western** 
singularities;  for  instance,  to  Luke  xxiLi,  53,  it  h 
added  that  Joseph  placed  a  stone  at  the  door  of 
the  sepulcher,  which  twenty  men  were  scarcely 
able  to  move,  and  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus  the  name  of  the  former  is  given  as 
**  Nineveh."  Revelation  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered uncanonicat}  for  it  is  not  found  with  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.  E.  Nestle. 

BiBLiooRAPnt:  £r»ch  &nd  Gnibftrt  Aliftemtine  EnevehpOdie, 
Bertion  2,  vdL  uucix,  12-35;  J.  F^  M»rtia,  lU  Poivl>ihtioTi, 
I  1 26.  PftriP,  ISSfi;  A.  BchuUe.  Dw  koptitch*  UtberaettunQ 
der  utcr  0-otttn  Propheten,  MiUnAt^r,  JRSS;  8crjveiieTt 
/nfroduefitm.  ii.  91-144;  H.  Hyremat,  ^fude  ewr  ^  twr- 
#UHUr  Capt^s  dm  la  Bihlm^  in  Eiftif#  Bibliqiie,  y  (18961*  3. 
427-433.  &40^509,  vi  (1807),  1,  48-74;  Gregory.  Ttxikritik, 
I  528-553;  BB,  I  668-673;  BB,  iv,  6006-1 K  6027;  W, 
E.  drum  in  accustomed  ti>  note  new  BiblicftJ  vetlxa  in  th«; 
annua]  Arch^oloificQl  Repori  of  the  Egypt  Explamtioa 
Fund  (cf.  thai  for  1D05H}6.  pp,  66  Aqq.). 

On  liie  iSobaJrJc  version  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  upedally 
thePentiteiieh,  cf,  A.  E.  Brooke,  in  JTSJii,  258-278.  Fof 
the  Mohair ic  New  Testament  there  i«now  the  fine  edition 
of  tbe  Clarendon  Precis  by  G,  Hortier^  The  Coptic  V0-wion  of 
ihf  N.  T.  in  the  NarUttni  Dial^t.  otKervfise  coliai  tkt  Mtm- 
phiHc  and  Bohairic^  with  intrvductiony  crUUnd  ^ppomfiM, 
sfid  lit^al  EtiO.  trattti..  voIa.  |-ii,  Gotpela,  1S98,  voli.  iii- 
iT,  Acts  and  EpiMjea,  1905, 

TbeBaidJc  New  Teit&ment  It  editiHi  by  P.  J.  Balestri  in 
Sacrmvm  bittioruin  [roffmenia  copta-ai^idica  J/vMi  jBor- 
tfw9ni,  voL  iii,  Rome.  10O4;  the  BeHm  monuflcript  of  the 
Paalter.byA.  IUbU!i»eK?/l,  iv,  4h  1901;  cf.  a1»o  J.  O.  Prince, 
TtPO  Veraians  of  the  Coptic  PaaUer,  in  JBL,  xjti,  92-99; 
E,  0.  Winatedt,  Sahidic  B^ticai  Fraomentt  in  tki  Bodleian 
Libmrjf^  in  P^BA,  ixvii,  2;  and  C.  Weawly,  SahidiMfk- 
Ori0ehi*che  Ptalmmfroffmente.  Vienna,  lfi07.  For  partB  of 
the  Old  Testament  cf,  La^rde'is  PtntaUuch.  LeipsicK  1867* 
Pmltetii  t^ertio  Memj^itica,  G^^ttingen,  l$75p  and  (for  WiiH- 
dom,  EedevJBMes.  and  PfulniB)  his  jEi;yptuxa^  18SS;  vola> 
iandii  of  the  But^ian  Fraementi,  byCiasea,,  ISR^-SS;  on 
(he  irnportanoeof  theKipyptian  veniLtm  of  Job*  cf.  Lagarde, 
MiahkiuTiQen^  Guttingen,  1884,  i,  203. 

VBL  Th«  Ethiopic  Version:  In  Ethiopic  there 
exists  a  traiisktion  of  the  Bible  which  has  continued 
the  only  one  authorized  among  Abyaamian  Chris- 
tiana,  an4  even  among  the  Jewish  Falofthas^  and  it 
stiU  maititain^  itft  ancient  authority,  although  the 
Etluopjc  long  ai5o  ceased  to  be  Bp€>lcen»  There  h 
no  reliable  information  a^  to  the  exact  time  or  man- 
DCT  of  iU  origin;  but  it  h  certain  that  it  was  made 


from  the  Septuagint  in  the  early  days  of  Abyssin- 
ian ChriHtianity^  between  the  fourth  and  the  sixth 
century.  It  is  very  faithful,  being,  for  the  most 
port,  a  verbal  rendering  of  the  Greek,  readable  and 
fluent,  and  in  the  OJd  Testament  often  renders 
closely  the  ideas  and  the  words  of  the  Hebrew, 

Dillmann  projected  an  edition  of  the  Ethiopic 
Old  Testament  in  five  volume**,  of  wliich  he  lived 
to  publish  vols,  i,  Gen  .-Ruth  (18J>3),  ii,  Sam,-Kings 
(1861-71).  and  v,  the  Apocrypha  (1894).  He  ar- 
ranged tbe  manuscripts  in  three  grou|Js:  ( 1 )  those 
which  contain  the  original  translation  from  the  Bep- 
tuagint  iincorrupted;  (2)  those  the  text  of  which  has 
been  revised  and  completed  from  tht?  Greek  i  (3)  those 
which  have  been  corrected  from  the  Hebrew,  Froca 
the  circumstance  that  the  Ethiopic  Church  was  de- 
pendent on  that  in  Egypt,  it  is  probable  that  the 
particular  recension  of  the  Septuagint  from  which 
the  Ethiopie  translation  was  made  was  the  Hes- 
ychian  (see  above,  1,1,5  ^)»  B"^*  the  eariy  Aramaio- 
^eaking  missionaries  inftuenced  the  translation, 
an  Ls  ihown  by  the  numerous  Aramaic  words 
which  are  employed  to  convey  Christian  ideas* 
Possibly  the  Bible  was  translated,  at  least  in  part, 
by  these  missionaries  or  tlieir  pupils. 

The  division  into  chapters  was  introduced  at  a, 
later  day  into  Abyssinia,  under  European  influ- 
ences. The  Ethiopic  Bible  includes  the  Apocrypiha, 
except  the  books  of  Maccabees,  which  were  either 
not  translated  or  very  early  lost,  and  several 
pseudepigrapha,  and  puts  them  upon  perfeet 
equality  with  the  canonical  writings;  and  in  thia 
way  the  number  of  books  is  given  as  eighty-one, 
forty-six  for  the  Old  Testament,  thirty- five  for 
the  New*  (See  Abybsinia  and  the  Adtssiniait 
Chuhch,)  (F.  FitATORins.) 

Bibuoobapht;  For  liats  of  Ethiopic  MSS.  »vailiibje  con- 
pult  the  Catalogues  by  A.  T.  d'Abbadie.  FariA,  18&9  (a  gea-- 
era]  Umt),  by  C.  F.  A.  Billmaiui  (for  Britbh  Muieiun),  Lon* 
don.  lg47  ffor  Bodleian  Library).  Oxford.  1848.  and  ffor 
Berlin)  Bijfim,  1S78.  by  W.  Wright  (for  Brjtiflh  Museum), 
I^ndon^  lST7t  atid  by  H,  Zotenberg  (for  Biblioth^que 
Niitionab),  Pari*:  2 DM0.  v,  164  eqq.  tfor  those  in  To^ 
bingien),  ZDMG,  xvi  (for  Vienna),  Bidtetin  tdenti^Qum 
pvbiii  par  rAetkd^ynia  de§  Scienee*.  ih  302,  tii.  145  «qq, 
(for  ihoeo  in  Bt.  Petembxnng ),  and  a  getietflj  Uat  io  C.  R. 
Gres^ry,  Pr^^eoomena,  til,  SOO-012,  Leipalc,  1&94.  On  tb« 
venjoa  coD9(llt;  C,  F.  A,  DiUcoAim,  in  Jahrbacher  dtr  bib- 
lichen  WinenMhaff,  v  (ISS3>.  144-151:  Rdcketidorf.  ta 
ZATIV^  Yii  iimi}.  61-90:  P.  J.  Bach  maun,  Dodekapro- 
phttc>n  irihiapuin,  part  I,  Obadiah,  Halle.  1802.  part  2, 
Mt^mchi.  1803.  Die  KUtgelied^.  1893.  Jemia,  19!9^\  h. 
Goldftchmidt,  B^ii^ihecQ  athiopica.  Leiptic.  1893;  Huck- 
Bpill,  in  Zvl,  3ci  (11*97).  150-151.  The  subject  ia  treai^ 
aUo  in  C.  R.  Gregory.  Prs»Mp"**«wJi  ni»  894-900,  ut  ffup.; 
m  tbe  Einieitunii  Of  Kaiuc,  1S03,  p.  113,  of  Jtiliehor,  1804, 
p.  388,  *xid  of  Cornill.  lS06v  p.  338.  aad  the  Introduction 
of  S*;rirener,  iU  154-155^ 

The  bevt  ed.  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  of  DUlmann 
(ut  BUP.).  The  New  Tost*iaflnt  wim  Brirt  printed  at  ftomv 
in  154$-49by  the  AbyMnian  Taflfar^ion  or.  a»  be  it  alio 
e&|]«d|  Peter  the  Ethiopian*  reprinted  jn  the  London  Poly-- 
elot.  An  ed.  waa  i»ned  by  T.  R  Flatt  for  the  BFB8  m 
1826-30,  reprinted  at  L«pdc,  1899, 

DC*  The  Georgian  (Iberian)  Vereipn:  The  earliest 
translationflof  parts  of  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the 
IbentLns  belong  to  the  fifth  century^  and  seem  to  be^ 
tray  the  influence  of  the  Syriac  version.  David  and 
Stephen  in  the  eight  century  are  the  fLrst  names 
known  of  men  enga^ced  in  revision  of  the  Iberian 
Bible*    A  papyrus  Pulier  is  assigned  to  the  seventh 
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or  eighth  century,  and  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  is 
dated  a  century  later  (facsimile  in  Tsagareli).  The 
edition  printed  at  Moscow,  1743,  has  been  retouched 
from  the  Slavonic.  S.  C.  Malan  in  1862  used  this 
version  for  his  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  On 
the  Georgian  manuscripts  of  the  library  at  Paris 
there  is  a  recent  paper  by  A.  Khakhanov. 

E.  Nestle. 

BiBLiooRAPirr:  Scrivener,  Introduction^  ii,  156;  A.  A. 
Tsagareli,  "  Information  about  the  Monuments  of  Georgian 
Literature  "  (RuBAian),  parts  i-iii,  St.  Peteraburg,  188&-94; 
C.  R.  Gregory.  Prolegomena,  iii.  022-023.  Leipaic,  1804; 
idem.  Textkntik,  i.  573;  J.  M.  Bebb,  in  DB,  iv.  861;  A. 
Palraieri,  Le  Veraione  Oeorffiane  della  Bibbia,  in  Beata- 
Hone,  2  ser.,  vol.  v,  250-268,  322-327,  vi,  72-77,  180- 
104,  Rome,  1001-02.  On  the  people  consult:  A.  Leist, 
Daa  gecrgiBche  Volk,  Dresden,  1003. 

X.  The  Gothic  Version  of  Ulfilas:  Ulfilas  (q.v.), 
the  Moses  of  the  Goths,  as  Constantino  styled  him 
(cf.  TSK,  1893,  273),  was  made  bishop  probably  m 
341  at  Antioch  and  died  in  381  or  383.  He  gave 
to  his  people  the  alphabet  and  the  Bible,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Philostorgius  (Hist,  ecd.y  ii,  5),  omitted 
to  translate  the  books  of  Kings  because  he  thought 
they  contained  too  much  about  war  for  the  good  of 
his  fierce  countrymen.  Of  the  Old  Testament  very 
few  fragments  are  left;  viz..  Gen.  v,  3-30;  Ps.  Iii, 
2-3;  Ezra  xv  (i.e.  Neh.  v),  13-16,  xvi,  14-xvii, 
3,  xvii,  13-45.  The  translation  follows  the  recen- 
sion of  Lucian  (see  above,  I,  1,  §  5).  The  Gothic 
priests  Sunnias  and  Fretela,  who  were  in  corre- 
spondence with  Jerome  about  the  true  readings  of 
certain  passages  in  the  Psalter  some  twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  Ul  filas  (cf .  Jerome,  Epist.y  cvi) ,  were 
perhaps  engaged  in  a  revision  of  the  Gothic  Psalms. 
That  the  Psalms  were  sung  in  Gothic  at  Constan- 
tinople is  testified  by  Chrysostom  (cf.  the  disserta- 
tion of  J.  Muhlau,  Zur  Frage  nach  der  gotischen 
PscUmeniiberseUung,  Kiel,  1904).  On  the  frag- 
ments of  Ezra  (Nehemiah),  cf .  E.  Langner,  Die  goti- 
schen Nehemia-fragmente  (Sprottau,  1903). 

More  of  the  New  Testament  is  preserved,  thanks 
to  the  Codex  Argenteua  now  in  Upsala,  also  by  a 
palimpsest  from  Weissenburg  discovered  in  Wol- 
fenbuttel  in  1756,  and  fragments  at  Turin  discov- 
ered by  Angelo  Mai  m  1817  and  by  Reifferscheid 
in  1866.  The  Codex  Argenteus  must  have  had  a 
very  near  relationship  to  Codex  f,  of  the  Latin  Bible 
(cf.  M.  Haupt,  Die  Vorrede  der  gotischen  Diheluber- 
setzung,  in  his  Ojmsculay  vol.  iii,  Leipsic,  1876; 
Burkitt,  JTSy  i,  129;  Kauffmann,  ZDPy  xxxii,  305- 
335;  Draseke,  ZWT,  1907).  It  was  perhaps  part 
of  a  Greek,  Gothic,  and  Latin  Testament.  The 
version  is  very  faithful,  following  the  text  used  by 
Chrysostom.  More  than  100  Greek  and  Latin 
words  were  retained  by  Ulfilas  (cf.  C.  Elis,  Ueber 
die  Frcmdwirrter  und  fremden  Eigennamen  in  der 
gotischen  Bibeliibersetzungy  G5ttingen,  1903). 

E.  Nestle. 

Biblioorapht:  E.  Bernhardt,  Kritische  Untertnuhungen 
aber  die  gothiache  Bibeliiberaetzung,  Meiningen,  1867;  K. 
Weinhold,  Die  gothiache  Sprache  im  Dienate  dea  Chriaten- 
thuma,  Halle.  1870;  A.  Kisch,  Der  Septuaginta-Codex  dea 
Ulphilaa,  in  Monataachrift  fiir  Geachichte  und  Wiaaenachaft 
dea  Judenthuma,  xxii  (1873),  42-46,  85-89,  215-219;  O. 
Ohrloff,  Die  BruchatUcke  .  .  .  der  gothiachen  BibelUber- 
aetzung,  Halle,  1873;  idem,  in  ZDP,  vii  (1876),  251-295; 
A.  Schaubach,  Ueber  daa  VerhAltnia  der  gothiachen  Bibel- 
aberaetzung  ,  .  .  zu   der    Lutheriachen  ....     Meiningen, 


1879;  Q.  Kaufmann,  in  Zeitachrift  fur  deutaehea  Alter- 
thum,  xxvii  (1883);  K.  Marold.  Kritiache  U nterauchungen 
Hber  den  Einfluaa  dea  Lateina  auf  die  gothiache  BibelUber- 
aetzung,  KOnigsberg,  1881;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Prolegomena, 
iii,  1108.  Leipsic,  1894;  F.  Kauffmann.  in  ZDP,  xxix 
(1896).  306-337;  W.  Bangert.  Der  Einfiuaa  laleiniacher 
Quellen  auf  die  gothiache  Bibeliiber aetzung,  Rudohtadt, 
1880;  W.  Luft  and  F.  Vogt.  in  ZeiUchrift  fur  deutaehea 
AUerthum,  xlii  (1898);  J.  MQhIau.  Zur  Frage  nach  der 
gotiachen  PaalmenOberaetzung,  Kiel,  1904.  On  the  lan- 
guage consult:  G.  H.  Balg,  Comparative  Gloaaary  of  the 
Gothic  Language,  8  parts.  New  York,  1887-90;  J.  Wright. 
A  Primer  of  the  Gothic  Language,  London,  1899;  on  the 
Gothic  alphabet,  W.  Luft,  Studien  zu  den  Alieaten  germa- 
niachen  Alphabeten,  GQtersloh,  1898. 

The  Codex  Argenteua  was  first  published  by  Francisous 
Junius  (du  Jon).  Dort,  1665;  with  the  other  fragments, 
glossary,  etc.,  by  H.  C.  de  Gabelents  and  J.  Loebe,  Leipsic. 
1836  and  1846;  In^facsimilebyA.  Uppstrdm.  Upsala,  1854, 
supplemented  in  1857  by  ten  leaves  which  had  been  stolen 
but  afterward  recovered.  The  edition  most  used  in  Cxermany 
is  by  F.  L.  Stamm.  Paderbom.  1858, 9th  ed.,  with  diction- 
ary by  M.  Heyne  and  grammar  by  F.  Wrede,  1896.  An- 
other ed.  with  apparatus  is  by  E.  Bernhardt.  Halle,  1875 
(text  ed.,  1884).  There  is  an  American  edition  by  G.  H. 
Balg.  The  Firat  Germanic  Bible,  Milwaukee.  1891.  Partial 
eds.  are  J.  Bosworth,  The  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Goapela 
.  .  .  with  .  .  .  Wycliffe  and  Tyndale,  London.  1865,  new 
ed.,  1907,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  Mark,  London,  1882. 

B.  Modern  Versions. 

I.  Arabic  Versions:  "There  are  more  Arabic 
versions  of  the  Gospels  than  can  be  welcome  to 
theology,  with  its  press  of  work,"  wrote  Lagarde 
in  the  preface  of  his  edition  of  the  four  Gospels 
in  Arabic  (Leipsic,  1864).  There  are  translations 
made  from  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Coptic,  Latin, 
Syriac,  and  Greek.  There  was  not,  as  it  seems,  a 
translation  into  Arabic  before  Mohammed  (cf.  M. 
J.  de  Goeje  and  M.  Schreiner,  in  Semitic  Studies  in 
Memory  of  Alexander  Kohuty  Berlin,  1897,  p.  495). 
John  of  Seville  is  said  to  have  produced  an  Arabic 
Bible  about  737;  the  chronicle  of  Michael  Synis 
mentions  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Gospels  made 
under  direction  of  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  at 
the  command  of  the  emir  Amru.  The  "  Indians  " 
mentioned  by  Chrysostom  between  Egyptians  and 
Persians  as  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
mother  tongue  may  be  South-Arabians,  but  there 
is  no  additional  information  about  this  version. 

Of  translations  from  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  by  far 
the  most  important  is  the  work  of  Saadia  ben  Joseph,  the 
Gaon,  from  the  Fayyum  (d.  942;  see  Saadia).  On  Saadia 
and  his  translation,  cf.  H.  Ewald  and  L.  Dukes,  Beitr&ge  zur 
Geachichte  der  dUeaten  Aualegung  und  Spracherkl&rung  dea 
alten  Teatamenta,  ii  (Stuttgart,  1844);  8.  Munk,  in  La  Bible, 
traduction  nouvelle  .  .  .  par  S.  Cahen,  ix  (Paris,  1838).  73- 
159;  M.  Steinschneider,  Die  arabiache  Literatur  der  Juden 
(Frankfort,  1902),  56  sqq.;  and  especially  the  edition  of 
his  collected  works  by  J.  H.  Derenbourg,  vol.  i,  the  Penta- 
teuch (Paris,  1893):  iii,  Isaiah  (1896);  iv.  Proverbs  (1899);  v, 
Job  (ed.  Bacher,  1899).  On  the  question  of  the  text,  cf. 
P.  Kahle,  Die  arabia(hen  BibdUberaetzungen  .  .  .  (Leipsic, 
1904),  no.  viii,  and  against  him  Bacher,  in  TLZ,  1905.  no.  8. 
Saadia's  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  first  in 
Hebrew  letters  with  the  Hebrew  text,  Targum  and  a  Per- 
sian translation  at  Constantinople,  1546,  then  in  the  Paris 
and  London  Polyglots  (see  Bibles,  PoLYaLor,  III,  IV). 
For  Genesis  and  Exodus,  cf.  Lagarde.  in  his  Materialien  zur 
Kritik  (Leipsic,  1867).  Kahle  used  for  his  specimen  a  manu- 
script of  Florence  and  Wolfenbiittel,  not  used  by  Deren- 
bourg. On  Isaiah,  cf.  Derenbourg.  in  ZATW,  1890.  pp.  1- 
84.  Of  Job  there  is  an  edition  by  J.  Cohn  (Berlin,  1889). 
On  the  P.<ialms,  cf.  the  dissertations  of  Haneberg,  in  AM  A, 
1841,  iii,  2;  J.  Cohn,  in  Magazin  far  die  Wiaaenachaft  dea 
Judentuma,  1881.  On  Canticles,  cf.  A.  Merx.  Die  Saadja- 
niache  Ueherwtzung  dea  Hohen  Liedea  ina  Arabiache  (Heirlel- 
berg,    1882).     On    Proverbs,    cf.    a    dissertation    of   Jonas 
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Bondi  (Halle,  1888).  On  Soadia's  system  of  translating, 
cf.  W.  Engelkemper,  De  Saadice  Gaonia  vita,  bibliarum  ver- 
nane,  hermeneutica  (Muntiter,  1897). 

There  are  other  Arabic  translations  made  from  (he  He- 
brew by  Jews  such  as  the  Araha  Krpenii,  a  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  made  by  an  African  Jew  in  the  thirteenth 
century  (published  by  Erpenius,  Leyden,  1022),  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalma  made  by  the  Karaite  Japhet  ben  Eli 
(ed.  J.  J.  L.  Barg^8,  Paris,  1871);  a  specimen  of  his  com- 
mentary on  Genesis  is  in  Kahle,  viii;  his  commentary  on 
Deuteronomy  was  edited  by  S.  Margoliouth,  in  Aiuxdota 
Oxonienaia^  Semitic  series,  vol.  i,  part  3,  1809.  Hoaea  and 
Joel  from  an  Oxford  manuscript  were  edited  by  Schroter,  in 
Archiv  far  wiaaenaduiftiiche  Erforachung  dea  Alten  Teata^ 
menu,  i  and  ii  (1869-70).  A  Fragment  einer  arabiachen 
PentateudiUberaetxung  was  published  by  J.  Hirsch,  Leipsio, 
1900. 

The  first  specimen  of  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Samar- 
itan text  was  published  by  A.  C.  Hwiid  (Rome,  1780)  from 
the  famous  triglot  in  the  Barberini  library;  then  by  Paul  us, 
1789  and  1791;  better  by  de  Sacy,  in  Mimoirea  de  VAcadimie 
dea  Inaeriptiona,  xlix,  1-199;  S.  Kohn.  in  Abhandlungen  fdr 
die  Kunde  dea  Morgenlandea,  vol.  v,  part  4  (Leipsic,  1876), 
1-499;  J.  Bloch,  Die  aamaritaniadi-arabiache  Pentateuch- 
Hberaetzung  {BerMn,  1901);  and  Kahle,  ut  sup.,  no.  vi.  The 
Samaritans  seem  to  have  used  at  first  the  translation  of 
Saadia;  soon  after  1000  they  made  a  translation  of  their 
own,  which  was  revised  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Abu  Said;  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus  of 
this  version  were  edited  by  Kuenen,  1851-54  (cf.  A.  Cowley, 
in  JE,  X,  677). 

Many  Coptic  manuscripts  have  an  Arabic  translation  by 
the  side  of  the  Coptic  text;  in  other  manuscripts  contain- 
ing only  an  Arabic  version,  this  is  derived  from  the  Ck)ptio 
(cf.  Arab.  S  in  the  Greek  Pentateuch  of  Holmes- Parsons; 
see  above,  I,  1,  {  2);  for  Job  such  a  translation  has  been 
edited  by  I^agarde,  PaaUerium,  Job,  Proverbia  arabice  (Gdt- 
tingen,  1876);  on  Psalms,  cf.  PaaUerium  Coptice,  ed.  M.  G. 
Schwartse  (Leipsic,  1843),  v. 

From  the  Latin,  either  made  from  it  or  corrected  by  it, 
are  the  Roman  editions  such  as  that  of  Sergius  Hisi  (Arabic 
and  Latin,  3  vols.,  Rome,  1671),  the  Gospels  (1591),  and 
Psalms  and  Prophet^  (1614).  A  new  recension  by  Rafael 
Tuki  contains  only  Crenesis-Nehemiah  and  Tobit  (2  vols., 
1762).  The  edition  of  1671  without  the  Apocrypha  has 
been  frequently  reprinted  by  the  BFBS  since  1822  after  it 
had  reprinted  the  Arabic  portion  of  the  London  Polyglot 
under  the  supervision  of  J.  D.  Carlyle  (Newcastle,  1811). 
In  1858  the  Gospels,  in  1860  the  New  Testament,  in  1865 
the  Old  Testament  appeared  in  the  new  translation  begun 
by  the  American  missionary  Eli  Smith  (q.v.)  and  finished 
by  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck  at  Beirut,  with  the  help  of  native 
scholars.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted  in  Beirut,  Ox- 
ford, London,  and  New  York.  In  competition  with  this 
translation  are  two  from  Roman  Catholics,  the  one  un- 
dertaken by  the  Dominicans  of  Mosul  under  the  direction 
of  Joseph  David  (4  vols.,  1875-78),  the  other  by  the  Jesuits 
in  Beirut  (3  vols.,  1876-82;  reproduced  by  photolithography 
in  1  vol.,  1897;  cf.  on  these  editions  Kahle,  iii  sqq.;  A.  G. 
Ellis,  Catalogue  of  Arabic  Booka  in  the  BrUiah  Muaeum,  Lon- 
don, 1894  sqq.;  the  Bible  Catalogue  of  the  same  library; 
and  Darlow-Moule,  Hiatorical  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of 
the  BFBS,  ii,  London,  1908).  Independent  translations  of 
the  New  Testament  are  those  of  Salomo  Negri  (London, 
1727)  and  of  Nathanael  Sabat  (Calcutta.  1816).  There  is 
also  an  edition  of  the  Psalms  by  Negri  (London,  1725;  cf. 
O.  A.  Freylinghausen,  Memoria  Negriana,  Halle,  1764). 

From  the  Syriac  Bible  is  the  text  of  Judges.  Ruth,  Sam- 
uel, I  Kings  i-xi,  II  Kings  ii,  17  to  the  end.  Chronicles, 
Neh.  ix.  28  to  end,  and  Job  in  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glots. The  first  four  books  are,  according  to  Rddiger,  by 
the  same  author,  the  rest  by  different  authors.  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Job  have  been  reissued  by  Lagarde 
{PaaUerium,  etc..  ut  sup.)  and  the  whole  with  few  al- 
terations by  the  BFBS  (1811,  ut  sup.).  A  Psalter  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic  in  Syriac  letters  (the  so-called  Kar- 
shunic  script;  i.e.,  Gersom's  manner  of  writing)  was 
printed  by  Maronite  monks  of  Moimt  Lebanon  at  Kos- 
chaya,  1610  (perhaps  as  early  as  1585),  and  reprinted 
in  Arabic  type  by  Lagarde.  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy  in  the  Materialien  of  Lagarde  seem  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Syriac  Bible.  A  translation  of 
the  Syriac  Hexapla  of  the  Pentat«uch  and  Wisdom  is  the 
work  of  Hareth  ben  Senan  ben  Sabat  (cf.  Nestle,  in  ZDMO, 
1878,  p.   468;  Holmes-Parsons,   Prtrfatio  ad  Pentateuchum, 


and  Kahle.  ut  sup.,  ix).  The  fragments  of  Job  were  edited 
by  Baudissin,  1870. 

From  the  Greek  are  translated  the  prophets  and  the 
poetical  books  (except  Job)  in  the  Polyglots,  perhaps  also 
the  Psalms  as  editod  by  Athunasius,  patriarch  of  Antioch 
(Aleppo,  1706),  reprinted  by  Lagarde  with  a  translation  of 
the  tenth  century  by  Abu  al-Fath  Abdallah  ben  Fadhl. 

Gregory  {Textkritik,  I>eipsic,  1902)  mentions  137  Arabic 
manuscripts  for  the  New  Testament.  On  no.  136,  cf. 
Stenij,  Die  aUarabiache  Ueheraetzung  der  Brief e  an  die  H^ 
hr&er,  an  die  ROmer  und  an  die  Korinther  (Helsingfoni, 
1901).  For  the  manuscripts  on  Mount  Sinai,  cf.  the  cata- 
logue of  Mrs.  M.  D.  Gibson,  in  Studia  Sinaitica,  iii  (Cam- 
bridge, 1894),  and  her  publication  of  a  part  of  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  no.  ii  (1893)  of 
the  same  collection;  also  in  no.  vii  (1899),  an  Arabic  trana- 
lation  of  Acts  and  of  the  seven  (Catholic  Epistles  from  an 
eighth  or  ninth  century  manuscript.  On  the  revision  of 
the  Arabic  made  about  250  at  Alexandria  by  Hibath  Allah 
ibn  al-Assaly  with  various  readings  from  the  Greek,  the 
Syriac.  and  the  Coptic,  cf.  D.  B.  Macdonald,  in  the  Hartford 
Seminary  Record,  Apr.,  1893.  Finally,  the  Arabic  version 
of  Tatian's  Diaieaaaron  (ed.  Ciasca,  Rome,  1888)  must  not 
be  forgotten.  E.  NestLB. 

Biblioorapht:  On  the  MSS.  the  one  indispensable  book  is 
I.  Guidi,  Le  traducioni  degli  evangelii  in  arabo  ...» 
Rome,  1888;  and  valuable  is  also  C.  R.  Gregory,  Prole- 
gomena,  iii,  928-947,  Leipsic,  1894.  On  the  version  and 
editions  consult:  Walton's  Polyglot,  Prolegomena,  chap. 
14,  London,  1652;  C.  F.  Schnurrer,  Bibliotheca  arabica, 
de  Pentateueho  arabica  ....  TObingen,  1780;  H.  E.  Q. 
PauluB,  Commeniaiio  critica,  Jena,  1789;  R.  Holmes, 
Vetua  Teatamentum  Orcace,  the  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch* 
Oxford,  1798;  J.  Roediger,  Commentatio  .  .  .  de  inter- 
pretaHone  Arabica  ....  Halle,  1824;  idem,  De  origine 
.  .  .  ArabiccB  .  .  .  interpretationia,  ib.  1829;  J.  Gilde- 
meistor,  De  evangeiiia  in  Arabicum  .  .  .  tranalatia,  Bonn, 
1865;  Gregory,  Textkritik;  Scrivener.  Introduction,  ii,  161- 
164;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  in  DB,  i,  136-138  (a  lucid  presenta- 
tion). 

n.  Celtic  Versions:  No  version  of  the  Bible 
or  of  single  Biblical  books  in  any  of  the  Celtic  dia- 
lects has  come  down  from  the  pre-Reformation 
period,  though  a  few  Biblical  extracts  in  Old 
Irish  (8th-llth  centuries)  are  extant  in  homilies. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  English  Church 
in  1560  as  the  State  Church,  Bishop  Nicholas 
Walsh  of  Ossory  and  others  made  an  effort 
toward  giving  the  Bible  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  William 
O'Donnell,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  published 
at  Dublin  in  1()03  in  Irish  characters.  This  edition 
was  republished  at  London  in  1681,  and  in  1685 
the  Old  Testament,  translated  by  Bishop  Will- 
iam Bedell  of  Kilmore  and  others,  was  issued. 
This  editioi^was  often  reprinted,  esx)ecially  in  a 
revised  form  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  1827.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  modem  dialect  of  Munster  by  Dr.  R. 
O'Kane  appeared  at  Dublin,  1858.  Of  the  Roman 
Catholic  translation  prepared  by  Archbishop  John 
MacHale  of  Tuam  from  the  Vulgate,  the  first  volume 
only  (Genesis- Joshua)  has  appeared  (Tuam,  1861). 
Gaelic,  which  is  spoken  in  the  Highlands  and  west- 
em  isles  of  Scotland,  is  related  to  Irish;  conse- 
quently the  Scottish  minister  Robert  Kirke,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Protestant  High- 
landers, had  O'Donncirs  Irish  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  printed  in  Roman  letters  and 
supplied  with  an  Irish-Gaelic  glossary  (London, 
1690).  To  provide  the  Gaelic-speaking  Highlanders 
with  a  Bible  of  their  own,  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge  published  in  1767 
the  New  Testament  translated  by  James  Stuart  of 
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Killin,  and  in  1783-1801  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  prepared  by  John  Stuart,  Jr.,  and 
John  Smith.  At  the  instance  of  the  same  so- 
ciety, Dr.  Mark  Hildesley,  bishop  of  Man,  dis- 
tributed di£ferent  parts  of  the  Bible  among 
the  Manx-speaking  clergy  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
with  the  view  of  having  a  translation  prepared 
into  this  tongue.  The  whole  was  revised  by 
P.  Moore  and  his  pupil  John  Kelly.  In  1770-73 
the  Bible  in  Manx  was  printed  for  the  above  so- 
ciety at  Whitehaven  under  the  supervision  of 
J.  Kelly,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  later  editions. 

Before  the  Reformation  hardly  any  parts  of  the 
Bible  were  translated  into  Cymric.  In  1562  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  to  have  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  translated  into  Cymric 
within  four  years,  and  made  the  bishops  of  Bangor, 
St.  Asaph,  Hereford,  Llandaff,  and  St.  Davids 
responsible  for  its  execution.  The  New  Testament 
was  published  in  London  in  1567,  and  in  1588  the 
whole  Bible  (revised  by  Bishop  Richard  Pany,  1620) . 
All  later  issues  follow  Parly's  revised  text.  The 
Bible  has  never  been  translated  into  Cornish.  A 
manuscript  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  contains  a  translation  of  Gen.  i,  iii; 
Matt,  iv,  vi,  9-13,  vii;  and  the  ten  commandments. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
only  short  passages  of  the  Bible  had  appeared 
in  the  Breton.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published  at  Angoul^me  in  1827  the  New 
Testament  translated  by  the  Breton  scholar  Le 
Gonidec  into  the  dialect  of  L^n.  The  translation 
was  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and  was  for  other 
reasons  unsuitable.  A  new  translation  by  the 
Baptist  missionary  John  Jenkins  was  printed  at 
Brest  in  1847.  Le  Gonidec's  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  revised  by  Troude  and  Milin,  and 
published  at  Saint-Brieuc  in  1866.  In  1883  the  Trin- 
itarian Bible  Society  published  a  New  Testament 
in  the  dialect  of  Tr^guier,  prepared  by  the  Breton 
Protestant  G.  Ar  C'hoat,  and  in  1889  the  whole 
Bible.  A  Roman  Catholic  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  published  in  Guingamp  in  1853,  and 
an  edition  of  the  Psalms  at  Paris  in  1873.  For  lin- 
guistic piuposes  C.  Terrien  translated  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  into  the  dialect  of  Vannes  (Lundayn, 
1857)  at  the  instance  of  Luden  Bonaparte. 

(H.  ZniMER.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Reid,  Biblioih»ea  8eoUhC§Uioa,  Glasgow, 
1832;  the  ScomshrCelHc  RnUw,  Nov..  1881.  pp.  150  sqq.; 
T.  Llewelyn,  An  Hutorieal  Account  of  the  BriUah  or  WeUh 
V€r9ion9  and  Editiona  of  tfu  Bible,  London,  1768;  W. 
Rowland.  Uvfryddiaeth  of  Cymry,  pp.  10-21.  41-i60,  93-«7. 
Llandloes.  1860;  Revue  CelUque,  vi,  382.  xi.  180-190.  368; 
Bible  of  Every  Land,  pp.  151-173.  London,  1861;  I.  Bal- 
linger.  The  Bible  in  Walee,  London,  1906. 

IIL  Dutch  VeiBions:  The  first  printed  Dutch 
version  (Delft,  1477),  was  made,  apparently  by  a 
layman,  probably  about  1300  from  the  Latin.  Some 
parts,  which  the  translator  was  unwilling  to  popu- 
larize, as  Deut.  xxii,  13-21,  are  passed  over  with 
a  reference  to  the  Latin  text.  Difficult  passages 
have  explanations  mostly  from  the  Hiatoria  acholaa- 
iica  of  Peter  Comestor.  The  printed  edition  omits 
Psalms  and  the  New  Testament,  though  both  are 
contained  in  a  good  manuscript  of  this  version  at 
Vienna.    A  very  good  translation  of  the  Psalms  is 


found  in  several  incunabula.  About  1,300  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  or  at  least  of  the 
church  lessons  or  of  the  life  of  Christ,  began  to 
be  made.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  of 
Erasmus  i^peared  at  Delft  in  1524,  and  two  years 
before  at  Antwerp  a  translation  of  Luther's  version 
was  printed  by  Hans  van  Roemundt  (repeated  at 
Basel,  1525  and  1526,  also,  a  little  altered,  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1526).  The  Old  Testament  with  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  Psalms  translated  from  Luther,  the 
rest  the  text  of  the  Delft  edition  revised,  was 
printed,  also  by  Roemimdt,  in  1525  in  four  small 
vols.;  and  the  first  complete  Dutch  Bible  was 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1526  by  Jacob  van  Liesveldt. 
It  was  reprinted  and  corrected  several  times  imtil 
1546,  when  Charles  V  prohibited  the  edition. 

Roman  Catholic  editions  of  the  New  Testament  fol- 
lowed in  1527,  1530,  and  1533,  in  Dutch  and  Latin 
in  1539.  The  whole  Bible  did  not  appear  imtil  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  at  Cologne  in 
1548  by  Alexander  Blanckart,  and  at  Louvain  in 
the  same  year  by  Nicolaus  van  Winghe  with  a  sharp 
preface  against  the  Protestant  editions.  In  1599  it 
was  revised  after  the  official  Vulgate  of  1592,  again 
in  1717  by  iEgidius  Wit  of  Ghent.  After  1820  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  use  editions 
without  notes,  and  such  an  edition  of  1599,  called 
the  MOrentorf  Bible  (from  its  publisher),  was  cir- 
culated by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  division  of  Dutch  Protestantism  into  various 
parties,  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  and  Reformed, 
caused  the  production  of  various  versions.  The 
Lutherans  received  a  version  in  1558  after  Bugen- 
hagen's  edition  in  Low  German;  it  has  been  several 
times  revised  and  reprinted  up  to  1851.  The  Men- 
nonites used  a  version  printed  by  Nicolaes  Biestkens 
at  Emden  in  1560,  the  first  Dutch  edition  with  verse 
divisions.  The  Reformed  received  another  in  1556, 
based  on  the  Zurich  Bible  of  1548-49  (see  below, 
VII,  §  5);  but  in  1562  they  adopted  a  version 
based  on  Luther's,  called  the  Deux  Aes  or  Eulen- 
spiegel  Bible  (from  the  marginal  notes  at  Neh.  ii, 
5  and  Ecclus.  xix,  5).  The  Remonstrants  used 
at  first  the  Staatenbibel  (see  below)  but  received 
a  New  Testament  of  their  own  from  Hartsoeker 
in  1680. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  necessity  of  improving  the  Dutch  versions  was 
felt  and  was  shown  especially  by  W.  Baudartius  of 
Zutphen,  who  published  in  1614  an  emended  transla- 
tion. As  early  as  1594  the  States  General  deter- 
mined on  undertaking  a  revision.  The  result  is 
the  Staatenbibel.  At  first  Philips  van  Mamix  (q.v.) 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  a  new  translation ; 
in  1596  Johannes  Drusius  (q.v.)  was  appointed  his 
assistant.  The  Synod  of  Dort  discussed  the  ques- 
tion in  eight  sessions  in  Nov.,  1618,  and  May, 
1619.  The  work  of  translation  was  completed  in 
1632,  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  Sept., 
1634,  that  of  the  New  Testament,  Oct.  10,  1635. 
The  first  edition  was  printed,  with  and  without 
notes,  in  1636,  but  not  published  before  July  29, 
1637.  An  offidal  list  of  misprints  followed  in 
1655  and  in  1711  for  the  first  time  an  edition  was 
stereotyped.  An  edition  of  500  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  for  Peter  the  Great  in  1717, 
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and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  five  parts  in  1721,  in 
two  columns,  one  being  left  blank  in  order  to  re- 
ceive in  St.  Petersburg  the  Russian  text.  Language 
and  orthography  raised  difficult  questions  in  a  re- 
vision of  1762,  and  another  by  Henry  Cats  and 
W.  A.  van  Hengel  in  1834.  The  first  impression 
for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  made 
in  1812. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  members 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  Leyden  began  a  new 
revision;  the  New  Testament  was  finished  in  1866; 
work  on  the  Old  Testament  was  interrupted  for  a 
time,  but  was  resumed  in  1884  by  A.  Kuenen  and 
his  pupils,  H.  Oort,  W.  H.  Kosters.  and  J.  Hooykas. 
The  first  instahnent  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1897, 
the  first  part  (Gen.-Esther)  in  1900,  the  second  part 
(Job-Malachi)  in  1901. 

Of  other  translations  that  by  J.  H.  van  der  Palm 
(1825  and  often)  is  worthy  of  mention.  The  New 
Testament  has  been  translated  by  G.  Vissering, 
a  Mennonite  (1854).  by  S.  P.  Lipman,  a  Roman 
Catholic  (1861),  and  by  G.  J.  Vos  of  the  Reformed 
Church  (1895).  E.  Nestle. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  really  important  work  is  Isaac  Le  Lons, 
BcBk-Zaal  der  nederduUache  Bi^eU,  Amsterdam.  1732,  2d 
ed.,  1764.  Consult  also  Bible  of  Every  Land,  pp.  181-186, 
London,  1861;  H.  van  Dniten,  Geechiedenie  der  Neder- 
landaehe  Bijbelvertalino,  2  vols.,  Leyden,  1896-97;  G.  N. 
De  Vooys,  ThT,  March,  1903;  J.  M.  Bebb,  in  DB,  extra 
vol.,  pp.  414-415. 

On  the  Staatenbibel  consult  N.  Hinlopen,  Hietorie  van 
de  Nederlandeche  OvertetHnge  dee  BybeU,  Leyden,  1777; 
P.  Meyjes,  Jacobus  Revitu,  Amsterdam,  1895;  J.  Hein- 
sius,  Klank-'en  Buigingaleer  van  de  tool  dee  etatenbijbele, 
Amsterdam,  1897. 

IV.  English  Versions:  Setting  aside  the  Biblical 
poetry  that  is  in  the  main  wrongly  ascribed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Csedmon  (q.v.),  and  the  translation 
of  John's  Gospel  which  Bede  finished  on  his  death- 
bed, but  of  which  nothing  further  is  known,  the 
Psalms  seem  to  have  been  the  first  part  of  the 
Bible  to  be  translated  into  English.  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  paraphrase  is  extant  containing 
SarU^at  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  Psalms  in  prose,  the 
Yerslons.  ^^^  ^  verse  (ed.  B.  Thorpe,  Oxford, 
1835),  which  has  been  incorrectly  at- 
tributed to  Aldhelm  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Sherborne, 
who  died  in  709,  and  to  King  Alfred;  the  name 
of  the  translator  is  not  known,  but  he  did 
his  work  after  778  and  used  the  Latin,  not 
the  Greek  text,  as  did  all  the  others  down  to  and 
including  Wyclif .  A  translation  of  the  four  Gospels 
was  made  probably  in  the  ninth  century  (ed.  Mat- 
thew Parker,  1571;  T.  Marshall,  1665;  B.  Thorpe, 
Tha  halgan  Godspel  on  Englisc,  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Version  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  liondon,  1842;  Joseph 
Bosworth  and  George  Waring,  The  Gothic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  London,  1865;  new  ed., 
1907),  and  interlinear  glosses  for  the  Psalms  and 
the  Gospels  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  '  centuries 
(Psalterium  Davidis  Laiino-Saxonicum  vetus,  Lon- 
don, 1640).  The  so-called  Vespasian  Gospels  prob- 
ably belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century 
(cf.  J.  Stevenson,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English 
Psalter,  2  vols.,  London,  1843-47;  H.  Sweet,  The 
Oldest  English  Texts,  Early  English  Text  Society, 
vol.  83,  London,  1885,  pp.  183-420;  E.  Wende, 
Uiberlieferung  und  Sprache  der  mittelenglischen  Ver- 


sion des  Psalters  und  ihr  VerhdUnis  zur  lateinischen 
Vorlage,  Breslau,  1884).  There  are  other  similar 
glosses  to  the  Psalter  in  the  libraries  of  Cambridge 
University  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  in 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  Salisbury  Cathedral .  For  other 
Gospel  versions,  cf .  G.  Stevenson  and  G.  Waring,  The 
lAndisfame  and  Rushworth  Gospels  (4  vols.,  Durham 
and  London,  1854-65);  K.  W.  Bouterwek,  Die 
vier  Evangelien  in  cUtnorthumbrischer  Sprache 
(GQtersloh,  1857);  W.  W.  Skeat,  The  Gospel  according 
to  MaUhew,  etc.  (Cambridge,  1887,— AfarA;,  1871; 
Luke,  1871;  John,  1878);  A.  S.  Cook,  A  Glossary  of 
the  Old  Northumbrian  Gospels  (Halle,  1894).  Alfric 
(q.v.)  translated  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  in 
997-998.  The  following  may  also  be  mentioned: 
homilies  on  the  lessons  by  the  Augustinian  monk 
Ormin  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  (the 
so-called  Ormuliun):  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms  by  William  de  Shorham,  vicar  of  Chart- 
Sutton,  near  Leeds  in  County  Kent,  about  1325 
(the  manuscript  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  owned 
by  John  Hyde  and  perhaps  written  by  him, 
may  be  a  revision  of  this  translation);  and  the 
commentary  with  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  by 
Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  near  Doncaster,  York- 
shire, written  about  1330  (cf.  H.  R.  Bramley,  The 
Psalter  ...  by  Richard  Rolle  .  .  .  Edited  from 
Manuscripts,  Oxford,  1884;  Heinrich  Middendorff, 
Studien  mber  Richard  RoUe  von  Hampole,  Magde- 
burg, 1888). 

The  language  developed  and  the  thoughts  of 
men  strode  onward.  John  Wyclif  (q.v.)  entered 
the  lists  to  war  for  the  pure  truth,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  give  the  people  the  Bible.  With  the  help 
of  his  pupil  Nicholas  of  Hereford  (q.v.)  he  seems  to 
have  translated  the  whole  Bible,  and  when  he  was 
charged  with  heresy  and  driven  from 
2.  WyoUf.  Oxford  in  1382,  he  withdrew  to  Lutter- 
worth and  revised  the  whole  very 
carefully.  His  pupil  John  Purvey  (q.v.)  appears 
also  to  have  revised  some  things  in  the  Old 
Testament;  he  did  all  he  could  to  spread  the 
translation  abroad  after  Wyclif's  death  (cf.  The 
New  Testament  in  English,  Translated  by  John 
Wycliffe  circa  1380,  now  first  printed  from  a  contemn 
porary  manuscript.  .  .  .  Printed  at  Chiswick  by 
Charles  Whittingham  for  William  Pickering,  Lon- 
don, 1848;  Josiah  Forshall  and  Frederic  Madden, 
The  Holy  Bible  .  .  ,  in  the  Earliest  English  Ver- 
sions Made  .  .  ,  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  FoUow- 
ers,  4  vols.,  Oxford,  1850,  with  a  list  of  170 
manuscripts;  J.  ten  Brink,  Geschichte  der  englischen 
Litteratur,  vol.  ii,  by  Alois  Brandl,  Strasburg, 
1893,  pp.  5-32,  especially  pp.  27;  A.  Richter,  Das 
Wycliffesche  Evangelium  Johannis  im  600.  Bde. 
der  Tauchniizer  Collection  of  British  Authors,  die 
Wycliffesche  Bibdabersetzung,  und  das  VerhdUnis 
des  ersteren  zu  der  letzteren,  programme  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Wesel,  Aug.  30,  1862).  The  first 
English  Bible,  the  first  Bible  at  all  in  a  modem 
tongue,  was  well  received  by  the  people,  but  for 
a  century  and  a  half  was  the  object  of  attack  by 
priests  and  nobility.  Even  long  after  the  dis- 
covery of  printing  no  one  could  think  of  publish- 
ing this  translation.     It  finally  came  out  as    a 
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literary  necessity  in  1731,  edited  by  J.  Lewis 
(reprinted  by  H.  H.  Baber,  London,  1810, 
and  by  Bagstcr,  London,  1841;  the  edition  of 
1848  is  named  above).  For  another  version  of 
this  period  consult  the  work  of  a  Swedish  lady, 
Anna  C.  Panes,  A  Fourteenth  Century  English 
Biblical  Version  (Cambridge,  1904). 

The  first  to  translate  the  New  Testament 
in  English  from  the  original  Greek  was  William 
Tyndale   (q.v.).     He    printed   Matthew  and  Mark 

first,  somewhere  on  the  Continent,  in 
8.  Tsmdale.  1524  and  1525,  and  then  the  whole  New 

Testament  in  quarto,  partly  at  Cologne 
at  Peter  QuenteFs  before  1526,  partly,  it  seems, 
at  Worms  (at  Peter  SchSflfer's?)  in  3,000  copies, 
and  in  octavo  at  Cologne  at  SchOffer's  in 
3,000  copies.  Both  editions  were  in  England 
by  about  March,  1526  (cf.  The  First  Printed 
English  New  Testament  Translated  by  William 
Tyndale,  Photoliihographed,  .  .  ,  Edited  by  E,Arber, 
London,  1871;  The  First  New  Testament  Printed 
in  the  English  Language  .  .  ,  by  William  Tyndale. 
Reproduced  in  facsimile  ,  ,  .  by  F,  Fry,  Bristol, 
1862;  James  Loring  Cheney,  The  Sources  of  Tyn- 
dale*8  New  Testament^  Halle,  1883,  especially  pp. 
39,  40;  W.  Sopp,  Orthographie  und  Aussprache 
der  ersten  neuenglischen  BibelObersetzung  von  William 
Tyndale,  Marburg,  1889).  The  hierarchy  attacked 
Tyndale's  work  violently.  The  first  public  burning 
of  the  volume  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
autunm  of  1526.  William  Warham  (q.v.),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbiuy,  thought  in  May,  1527,  that 
his  agents  had  bought  up  all  the  copies  of  all 
three  editions.  In  1528  the  readers  of  the  New 
Testament  had  to  take  their  turn  at  being  burned. 
Tyndale  published  the  Pentateuch  Jan.  17,  1530, 
Joshua  in  1531  (see  Tyndale). 

William  Roye,  George  Joye  (afterward  a  bitter 
enemy).  Miles  Coverdale  (q.v.),  John  Rogers  (q.v.), 
and  John  Frith  (q.v.)  were  among  the  friends  who 
from  time  to  time  worked  with  Tyndale.  Cov- 
erdale c6mpleted  at  Antwerp,  Oct.  4,  1535,  the 
printing   of   his   translation   of   the   whole   Bible 

"  out  of  Douche  and  Latyn  "  (i.e.  the 

4.  Oover-  German  of  Luther  and  the  Zurich  Bible 

^1;      of    1524-29-«ee   below,   VII,   §   5— 

Bditions.    ^nd  the  Vulgate),  using  also  Tyndale's 

work.  This  was  the  first  complete 
Bible  in  English;  in  it  the  non-canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  in  an  appendix  by 
themselves,  named  "  Hagiographa."  In  1537 
the  "Matthew"  Bible  came  out,  a  speculation 
on  the  part  of  the  king's  printer,  although  most 
of  it  was  perhaps  printed  in  Antwerp;  it 
was  a  combination  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale, 
made  by  John  Rogers  (alias  Matthew)  in 
Antwerp.  In  1539  appeared  the  "  Tavemer " 
Bible,  a  revision  of  the  Matthew  Bible  by 
Richard  Tavemer  (q.v.).  The  "Great"  Bible 
was  brought  out  by  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
Thomas  Cranmer  (q.v.),  and  Thomas  More  (q.v.), 
and  a  committee  of  prelates  and  scholars,  and 
was  printed  under  Coverdale's  supervision,  partly 
at  Paris,  till  the  Inquisitor-General  attacked  it  Dec. 
17,  1538,  and  then  in  London,  where  the  volume 
was  finished  in  Apr.,  1539;  the  second  edition("  Cran- 


mer*s  "  Bible,  1540)  was  "  apoynted  to  the  vse  of 
the  churches";  the  Psalter  from  this  Bible  still  stands 
in  the  prayer-book  of  the  English  Church.  In  1557 
William  Whittingham  published  at  Geneva  an  Eng- 
lish New  Testament  with  Stephens's  verse-division 
of  1551  (see  Bible  Text,  III,  §§  2-3)  and  with  many 
corrections  of  the  translation.  In  1558  Coverdale 
began  in  Geneva  a  new  Bible,  but  returned  to 
England  in  1559,  while  Whittingham,  Anthony 
Gilby,  and  Thomas  Sampson  finished  the  print- 
ing of  the  handsome  edition  known  as  the 
"  Geneva "  Bible  in  Apr.,  1560.  Archbishop 
Parker  (q.v.)  with  eleven  bishops  and  four  minor 
prelates  began  in  1563  a  revision  of  the  edition  of 
1539,  which  was  completed  Oct.  5,  1568,  as  the 
"  Bishops'  "  Bible;  but  it  was  not  especially  liked; 
in  the  churches  they  used  chiefly  the  Bible  of  1539 
and  at  home  the  Geneva  Bible.  See  Bibles, 
Annotated,  and  Bible  Summaries,  II,  §§  1-2. 

The  Roman  Catholic  fugitives  on  the  Continent 
now  prepared  an  English  version  and  published 
the  New  Testament  at  Reims  in  1582;  the  Old 
Testament  followed  in  two  volumes  at  Douai 
(q.v.)  in  1609-10  (the  first  edition  of  the  ''Douai " 

Bible;  cf.  Gregory  Martin,  A  Dis- 
^  ^*^*  coverie  of  the  Manifold  Corruptums  of 
Bible.      '^  Holie  Scriptures  by  the  Heretikes  of 

our  DaieSf  etc.,  Reims,  1582;  Will- 
iam Fulke,  A  Defence  of  the  Sincere  and  True  Trans- 
lations of  the  Holie  Scriptures  .  .  .  against  .  .  . 
Gregorie  Martin,  London,  1583,  ed.  C.  H.  Harts- 
home  for  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1843). 
[Both  works  profess  to  be  "faithfully  translated 
out  of  the  authentical  Latin,  diligently  conferred 
with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  editions  in  di- 
vers languages,"  and  are  provided  with  arguments 
of  books  and  chapters,  annotations,  and  **  other 
helps  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  text,  and 
sjjecially  for  the  discovery  of  the  comiptions  of 
divers  late  translations,  and  for  clearing  the  con- 
troversies in  religion  of  these  days."  The  New 
Testament  was  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1600;  the 
two  Testaments  were  united  by  Richard  Chal- 
loner  (q.v.)  in  a  five  voliune  edition  published  in 
London,  174^50.  The  version  was  promoted  by 
Cardinal  William  Allen  (q.v.)  and  the  translation 
was  by  Gregory  Martin,  a  former  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  revised  by  Allen,  Richard 
Bristow,  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
probably  others.  The  annotations,  tables,  etc., 
for  the  Old  Testament  were  by  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  (Brasenose  College)  and 
president  of  Douai  College  159^1613.  The  long 
interval  between  the  publication  of  the  two  Testa- 
ments was  due  to  lack  of  means  oa  the  translation 
of  both  was  completed  before  1582.  The  English 
of  the  translation  is  faulty  owing  to  too  close  fol- 
lowing of  the  Vulgate,  and  from  the  critical  stand- 
point it  possesses  the  advantages  and  defects 
inherent  in  that  Latin  version.  An  elaborate  pref- 
ace of  more  than  twenty  pages  explains  and  justi- 
fies the  translation.  The  notes  are  characterized 
by  the  controversial  spirit  of  the  time  in  which 
they  were  produced.  The  Douai  version  became 
the  standard  Bible  of  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics and,  with  extensive  changes  in  language  and 
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orthography  introduced  in  Challoner's  various 
editions  (see  Challoner,  Richard),  still  remains 
such.  American  editions  were  publislied  in  New 
York  in  1S54  and  1S61.  Consult  Henry  Cotton, 
Rhemcs  ami  Doway  (Oxford,  1855);  V.  E.  C.  Gigot 
(Roman  Catholic),  General  IntTixiiietion  to  Oic  Study 
of  the  Scriptures  (New  York,  1900),  pp.  345  sqq.] 

Puritan  dissatisfaction  with  existing  versions,  or 
perhaps  with  the  existence  of  another  version  than 
the  one  used  and  approved  by  themselves,  was 
urged  by  John  Reynolds  (q.v.),  head  of  CJorpus 
(Ilhristi  College,  Oxford,  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  (q.v.)  in  Jan.,  1604.  The  idea  of  a 
new  Bible  translation,  to  be  made  ostensibly  at 
his  instance  and  under  his  direction,  was  congenial 
to  James  I.  By  the  summer  of  1604  the  prelimi- 
naries were  completed.  A  commission  of  six  "  com- 
panies," each  of  nine  scholars  (two 
^I^JSJ^a'  <^o"*P^'^^^8  each  in  Westminster,  Ox- 

V^sion.  ford,  and  Cambridge;  actually  forty- 
seven  members  took  part;  for  names 
of  the  translators,  the  division  of  the  w^ork,  and 
much  other  information  about  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion in  convenient  form,  cf.  Mombert's  Hand  Book, 
chap,  xiii;  Schafif's  Companion,  chap,  vii),  was  ap- 
pointed by  James  and  very  strict  rules  were  laid 
down  for  the  work.  After  years  of  labor  (although 
some  say  that  the  work  really  began  only  in  1607 
and  lasted  but  two  years  and  a  half),  during  which 
some  passages  were  wrought  over  fourteen  or  even 
seventeen  times,  the  version  ai)peared  in  1611  in 
two  folio  editions,  set  up  and  printed  at  the  same 
time  so  as  to  have  a  large  number  of  copies  very 
quickly;  in  the  same  year  a  duodecimo  edition 
came  out,  of  which  only  one  copy  (in  the  I^enox 
Library,  New  York  City)  is  said  to  be  known,  and 
in  1613  what  is  called  the  second  folio  edition. 
The  translation  was  then  called  "  The  Authorized 
Version  "  (although  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  "  authorized  ")  or  "  King  James's  Version," 
and  the  title  read  "  Appointed  to  be  read  in 
Churches."  The  translation  was  good,  clear,  dig- 
nified, idiomatic,  and  suited  to  the  people.  Of 
course,  like  everything  new%  it  was  at  first  and  for 
a  long  time  sharply  attacked,  but  little  by  little  it 
made  it^  way,  and  in  1661  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels in  the  English  prayer-book  were  changed  to 
this  translation.  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener  published  a 
critical  edition  of  tliis  version:  The  CarrUmdge  Para- 
graph Bible  of  the  Authorized  English  Version,  etc. 
(Cambridge,  1873),  in  which  he  compared  many  of 
the  reprints,  as  well  as  the  revisions  of  Dr.  Paris 
in  1762,  Dr.  Blayney  in  1769,  and  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  1867;  unfortunately  Scrivener  does 
not  give  the  exact  text  of  1611  or  of  1613. 

On  Feb.  10,  1870,  on  motion  of  Samuel  Wil- 
berforce  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury  determined  upon  a  re- 
vision of  the  Authorized  Version  (cf.  Mombcrt, 
Hand  Book,  chap,  xiv;  Schaff,  Companion,  chap, 
viii).     About     thirty-seven    scholars 

Version,    tament,  and   about   twenty-nine    the 

New  Testament,  although  the  number 

really    working  at   any   time  was  less.    At  least 

five     religious     bodies     besides     the    Church    of 


England  shared  in  the  work.  In  like  manner 
two  groups  of  scholars  from  nine  different  relig- 
ious bodies  took  up  tlie  work  in  America  and 
the  results  of  the  deliberations  were  exchanged 
across  the  sea.  The  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament  (cf .  The  Greek  Testament  with  the  Read- 
ings Adopted  by  the  Revisers  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  Oxford,  1881)  was  thoroughly  worked 
over  and  the  translation  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  result  compared  with  the  translation  of  1611, 
and  in  every  detail  filed  and  polished.  The  re- 
vised New  Testament  was  published  in  England 
May  17,  1881,  and  in  America,  May  20,  1881; 
the  Old  Testament  appeared  May  19,  1885.  Three 
million  copies  of  the  New  Testament  were  sold 
within  a  year.  The  reception,  especially  in 
England,  was  at  first,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
not  very  friendly.  A  very  few  indeed  were  dis- 
satisfied because  too  few  alterations  had  been 
made.  The  great  mass  struggled  against  the 
change  of  old  familiar  words  and  found  support  in 
one  scholar  or  another.  Some  conservative  scholars 
condemned  the  English  dress  while  they  approved 
the  changes  made  in  the  original  text,  and  others 
took  offense  at  the  new  readings  in  the  original 
text,  because  they  considered  the  common  readings 
sacred.  America  had  a  peculiar  reason  for  com- 
plaint, seeing  that  many  an  expression  which  Amer- 
ican scholars  had  preferred  was  to  be  found  only 
in  the  appendix,  and  they  were  bound  not  to  issue  a 
new  edition  within  fourteen  years.  That  time  was 
up  in  1896,  and  the  American  edition,  a  model  of 
exact  work,  appeared  in  New  York  in  1901.  As 
the  years  pass  the  revision  gains  friends,  and  gains 
them  more  rapidly  than  did  the  revision  of  1611. 
Caspar  Rene  Grbcjobt. 

The  following  is  a  list  (incomplete)  of  translations  of  the 
Bible  or  parts  of  it  into  English  or  attempts  at  revision  of 
tlie  Authorized  Version  by  individuals  previous  to  the  re- 
vision of  1881-85  (see  also  Bibles,  Annotated,  and  Biblb 
SuMMARiiss,  II).  Daniel  Mace,  a  PreHbyt«rian  clergyman, 
N.  T.  (2  vols.,  London,  1729;  Gk.  text  with  a  scholarly 
but  eccentric  transl.);  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker,  A  New 
and  Literal  Tranal.  of  AU  the  Booka  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  (2 
vols.,  Loudon,  1764;  has  notes);  Edward  Harwood,  A 
Liberal  Tranal.  of  the  N.  T.  {2  vols.,  London, 
8.  Minor  1768;  described  as  an  attempt  to  translate 
Versions,  the  sacred  writings  with  the  "  freedom, 
spirit,  and  elegance  "  of  other  translations 
from  the  Greek;  has  notes  and  includes  the  First  Epistle 
of  Clement);  Henry  Southwell,  entire  Bible  (London,  1782; 
the  A.  V.  with  notes.  **  wherein  the  mistranslations  are  cor- 
rected ");  George  Campbell,  professor  in  Aberdeen,  The 
Four  Qoapela  (2  vols.,  London.  1780;  has  dissertations  and 
notes);  Gilbert  Wakefield,  a  Unitarian,  N.  T.  (3  vols., 
London,  1791);  James  Macknight,  AU  the  Apoatolical  Epta- 
tlea  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1795;  has  commentary,  notes,  and 
life  of  Paul);  William  Newcome.  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
N.  T.  (2  vols.,  Dublin.  1796;  from  Griesbach's  text;  a  Uni- 
tarian version  baaed  on  Newcome's  work  was  issued  by 
Thomas  I^lshara  in  2  vols.,  London,  1808;  Newcome  also 
published  "  attempts  "  at  improved  versions  of  the  Minor 
Prophets.  1785,  and  Exekiel,  1788;  his  manuscript  mate- 
rials for  a  revised  O.  T.  are  in  I-4imbeth  Palace);  Nathaniel 
Scarlett,  successively  a  Methodist,  Universalist,  and  Bap- 
tist, N.  T.  (Jxjndon,  1798;  with  notes);  David  Macrae,  A 
Reviaed  Tranal.  and  Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scripiurta, 
after  the  Eaatem  manner,  from  concurrent  autfioritiea  of  the 
ctitica,  interpretera,  and  commeniatora*  copiea  and  veraiona, 
ahotcing  that  the  inapired  writinga  contain  the  aeeda  of  the 
valuable  aciencea,  etc.  (2  parts.  London,  1798-99);  Charles 
Thomson,  entire  Bible,  the  O.  T.  from  the  Septuagint  (4 
vols.,  Philadelphia,   1808);  John   Bellamy,  O.  T.   through 
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Song  of  Sol.  (London,  1818  sqq.;  has  notes);  Alexander 
Campbell,  founder  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  N.  T.  (1826; 
see  Campbell,  Alkxander);  Kodolphus  Dickinson,  an 
American  Episcopalian,  N.  T.  (Boston,  1833;  has  notes); 
Noah  Webster,  the  lexicogi^pher,  the  Bible  "with  amend- 
ments of  the  language  "  (New  Haven,  1833;  the  amend- 
ments were  the  removal  of  obsolete  words  or  "  those  deemed 
below  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  subject,  the  correc- 
tion of  errors  in  grammar,  and  the  insertion  of  euphe- 
misms, words,  and  phrases  which  are  not  very  offensive  to 
delicacy ");  Nathan  Hale,  N.  T.  (Boston,  1836;  from 
Griesbach's  text);  Granville  Penn,  N.  T.  (London,  1836); 
C.  Wellbeloved,  a  Unitarian,  Pentateuch  and  Job-Song  of 
Sol.  (2  vols.,  London,  1838;  "  a  new  transl."  with  notes); 
Samuel  Sharpc,  the  Efiai>tologist,  N.  T.  (London,  1840; 
from  Griesbach's  text)  and  O.  T.  (3  vols.,  1866;  there  were 
eight  eds.  of  the  former  and  four  of  the  latter  during  the 
author's  life;  Sharpe's  revision  is  commended  for  skilful 
removal  of  the  archaisms  of  the  A.  V.);  Edgar  Taylor, 
N.  T.  (London,  1840;  from  Griesbach's  text;  a  meritorious 
version);  Joshua  V.  Himes.  the  "  Millerite,"  N.  T.  (Boston, 
1840);  James  Murdoek,  N.  T.  from  the  Peshito  (New  York, 
1851);  Andrews  Norton,  Gospels  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1855); 
Gospel  of  John  (London,  1857)  and  Pauline  Epistles  (1861) 
by  Henry  Alford,  George  Moberly,  W.  G.  Himiphry,  C.  J. 
EUicott,  and  John  Barrow;  L.  A.  Ambrose,  N.  T.  (Boston, 
1858;  with  chronological  arrangement  and  "  improved  " 
chapter  and  verse  divisions);  L.  A.  Sawyer,  N.  T.  (Boston, 
1858),  entire  Bible  (New  York,  1870  sqq.);  Robert  Young, 
author  of  the  concordance,  entire  Bible  (Edinburgh,  1863; 
very  literal);  T.  S.  Green,  The  Twofold  N.  T.  (London, 
1864;  Gk.  text  and  new  transl.  in  parallel  columns);  Henry 
Alford.  N.  T.  (London.  1860);  G.  R.  Noyes,  professor  in 
Harvard,  N.  T.  (Boston.  1860;  from  Tischendorf's  text; 
Prof.  Noyes  also  published  translations  of  Job,  1827,  Psalms, 
1831.  the  Prophets,  1833,  and  Proverbs,  Ecolesiastes,  and 
CanUcles,  1846);  J.  N.  Darby,  N.  T.  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1872);  J.  B.  Rotherham,  N.  T.  (London.  1872;  from  text 
of  Tr^elles,  with  introduction  and  note:*);  Samuel  David- 
son, N.  T.  (London,  1875;  from  Tischendorf's  text,  with 
introduction);  J.  B.  McCHellan.  (jospels  (London,  1875; 
based  on  A.  V.  with  a  "  critically  revised  "  text);  Julia  E. 
Smith,  entire  Bible  (Hartford.  1876);  The  Revieed  English 
Bible  (O.  T.  by  F.  W.  Gotch  and  Benjamin  Davies,  N.  T. 
by  G.  A.  Jacob  and  S.  G.  Green,  London.  1877;  with  notes, 
tables,  and  maps);  The  Sunday  School  Centenary  Bible,  by 
T.  K.  Cheyne.  R.  L.  Clarke,  S.  R.  Driver.  A.  (kKxiwin,  and 
W.  Sanday  (London.  1880;  republished,  1882.  as  The  Vari- 
orum Teacher'e  Bible).  The  American  Bible  Union,  formed 
in  1850  (see  Biblb  Societies,  III.  2).  undertook  an  Eng- 
lish version  which  should  reflect  Baptist  views  in  the  lan- 
guage used,  and  published  the  N.  T.  (2d  revision.  New  York 
and  London.  1860)  and  certain  books  of  the  O.  T.  Since 
1882  the  work  has  been  continued  by  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  is  now  nearing 
completion.  Among  the  scholars  who  have  collaborated 
in  this  version  are  John  A.  Broadus,  T.  J.  Conant,  H.  B. 
Haokett.  William  R.  Harper.  Alvah  Hovey.  A.  C.  Kendrick, 
Ira  M.  Price.  J.  R.  Sampey,  and  B.  C.  Taylor.  A  present 
day  tendency  is  represented  by  The  Bible  in  Modem  Eng- 
litk^  translated  direct  from  the  original  languages  by  Ferrar 
Fenton,  with  critical  introduction  and  notes  (St.  Paul's 
cqistles,  London,  1804;  N.  T.  complete,  1805;  O.  T.,  1003). 
The  following  are  by  Roman  Catholics:  John  Guyll.  a 
las^man,  secretary  to  the  queen  of  James  II  and  intimately 
associated  with  the  family  of  James,  the  Psalms  (St.  Ger- 
mains.  1700;  a  prose  version  from  the  Vulgate  taking  Bel- 
larmine  as  a  guide);  (Cornelius  Nary,  parish  priest  of  St. 
Michan's,  Dublin,  The  N.  T.  .  .  .  newly  Translated  out  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  (Dublin,  1718;  has  annotations  and  notes); 
Robert  Witham,  president  at  Douai,  Annotatione  on  the 
N.  T.  (2  vols..  Douai,  1730;  explains  the  "  literal  sense," 
**  examines  and  disproves  "  false  interpretations,  and  gives 
**  an  account  of  the  chief  differences  betwixt  the  text  of 
the  ancient  Latin  version  and  the  Greek ");  "  Troy's 
Bible"  (DubUn,  1701;  ed.  the  Rev.  Bernard  MacMahon, 
who  had  already  edited  three  annotated  editions  of  the 
Reims  N.  T.;  this  Bible  is  annotated  and  the  text  of  the 
N.  T.  differs  considerably  from  Chalioner;  the  name  comes 
from  J.  T.  Troy,  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  ap- 
proved the  work);  Alexander  (xeddes,  Genesis-II  Chron- 
icles and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  (2  vols.,  London,  1702- 
1707)  and  Psalms  i-cviii  (1807;  see  Geddes,  Alexander); 
the  "  Newcastle  N.  T."  (1812;  differs  from  every  other 


known  edition  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts);  John  Lingard,  A 
New  Version  of  the  Four  Oospels  (London,  1836;  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Greek;  has  notes);  F.  P.  Kenrick, 
bishop  of  Philadelphia,  later  archbishop  of  Baltimore.  N.  T. 
(2  vols.,  New  York.  1840-51;  **  a  revision  of  the  Rheminh 
translation  with  notes  ");  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.  P.,  N.  T.  (New 
York,  1808  sqq.;  from  the  Greek).  The  work  of  Bishop 
Chalioner  has  been  referred  to  above  (15). 

The  following  are  certain  rare  and  curious  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  with  the  passage  or  fact  which  gives  to  each 
its  name.  The  Breeches  Bible:  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560; 
Gen.  iii,  7  reads  "  They  sewed  fig  leaves  together  and  made 
themselves  breeches  "  (also  in  Wydif );  the  Bug  Bible:  an 
edition  of  the  Matthew  Bible  in  1551;  Ps. 

0.  Bare      xd,  5  reads  "  So  that  thou  shalt  not  nede 
and  to  be  afraid  for  any  bugges  [i.e.,  bogies]  by 

Ourious      night "  (also  in  Coverdale   and    Tavemer); 

Bditions.  the  Caxton  Memorial  Bible:  Oxford,  1877; 
printed  and  bound  in  100  copies  in  twelve 
hours;  the  Discharge  Bible:  London.  1802;  I  Tim.  v,  21. 
"  I  discharge  [for  charge]  thee  before  God";  the  Ears  to 
Ear  Bible:  Oxford,  1807;  Matt,  xiii,  43.  "  Who  hath  ears 
to  ear  "  (also  has  "  good  works  "  for  "  dead  works  "  in 
Heb.  ix.  14);  the  Ooose  Bible:  Dort  editions  of  the  Geneva 
Bible,  because  the  Dort  press  had  a  goose  as  its  emblem; 
the  He  and  She  Bibles:  the  first  and  the  second  folio  edi- 
tions of  the  version  of  1611;  in  Ruth  iii,  15,  the  former 
reads  "  He  measiuied  six  measures  of  barley  and  laid  it  on 
her:  and  he  went  into  the  dty  ";  the  latter  "  and  she  went 
into  the  city  ";  both  issues  were  used  by  printers  as  copy 
until  in  and  after  1614  all  have  "  she  "  (cf.  the  Revised 
Version,  text  and  margin);  the  I^eda  Bible:  the  first  Bish- 
ops' Bible  (1568);  it  used  a  series  of  initial  letters  prepared 
for  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  that  for  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  represented  Leda  and  the  swan  (also  called  the 
Treacle  Bible,  see  below);  the  Murderers'  Bible:  has  "  mur- 
derers "  for  "  murmurers  "in  Jude  16,  also  other  misprints; 
the  Placemakers'  Bible:  the  second  edition  of  the  (^neva 
Bible  (1562);  has  "  placemakers  "  for  "  peacemakers  "  in 
Bfatt.  V,  0;  the  RtMcah  Bible:  London,  1823;  Gen.  xxiv. 
61,  "  And  Rebekah  arose  and  her  camels  "  (for  "  damsels  "); 
the  Roein  Bible:  the  first  Douai  Bible  (1600-10):  Jer. 
viii,  22,  "  Is  there  no  rosin  in  Gilead?  "  (A.  V.  "  balm  "); 
the  Standing  Fishes  Bible:  London.  1806;  Esek.  xlvii.  10. 
"  The  fishes  [for  fishers]  shall  stand  upon  it  " ;  (the  error 
was  repeated  in  editions  of  1813  and  1823);  the  Thumb 
Bible:  Aberdeen.  1670;  it  is  about  one  inch  square  and 
half  an  inch  thick;  the  To  Remain  Bible:  Cambridge,  1805; 
Gal.  iv,  20.  "  Persecuted  him  that  was  bom  after  the  Spirit 
to  remain  even  so  it  is  now  "  (the  words  "  to  remain  "  had 
been  written  on  the  proof  in  answer  to  a  query  whether  or 
not  a  comma  should  be  deleted;  the  error  was  retained  in 
an  edition  printed  for  the  Bible  Sodety  in  1805-06  and  in 
an  edition  of  1810);  the  Treacle  Bible:  the  first  Bishops' 
Bible  (1568;  also  called  the  Leda  Bible,  see  above);  Jer. 
viii,  22.  "  Is  there  no  tryade  in  Gilead  "  (cf.  the  Rosin 
Bible);  the  Ftna^ar  BibU:  Oxford.  1716-17;  has  "  vine- 
gar "  for  "  vinesrard  "  as  the  heading  to  Luke  xx  (it  was 
printed  by  J.  Baskett,  and  though  the  most  simiptuous  of 
the  Oxford  Bibles,  soon  came  to  be  styled  "  a  basketful  of 
printer's  errors");  the  Wicked  Bible:  London.  1631;  the 
negative  was  left  out  of  the  seventh  commandment  (it  was 
printed  by  the  king's  printer  and  there  were  four  editions 
in  the  same  year;  all  were  suppressed  and  the  printer  was  \ 
fined  £300);  another  Wicked  Bible  (London.  1653)  makes  ^ 
Paul  ask,  I  Cor.  vi,  0.  "  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Godr  "  the  Wife-Hater  Bible: 
Oxford,  1810;  Luke  xiv,  26.  "  If  any  man  come  to  me  and 
hate  not  his  father  .  .  .  yea,  and  his  own  wife  [for  life]  ^ 
also,  he  can  not  be  my  disdple."  The  list  of  misprints 
might  be  greatly  extended.  A  Cambridge  Bible  of  1620, 
printed  and  proof-read  with  great  care,  introduced  "  thy 
doctrine  "  for  "  the  doctrine  "  in  I  Tim.  iv,  16,  and  the 
error  reappeared  for  many  years.  An  Edinburgh  octavo 
of  1637  has,  Jer.  iv,  17,  "  because  she  hath  been  religious 
[rebellious]  against  me."  Perhaps  the  finest  Bible  ever 
printed  at  Cambridge  (1638)  has  a  famous  error  in  Acts 
vi,  3,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  Cromwell  £1,000  as  a  bribe 
— "  whom  ye  [for  we]  may  appoint."  Cotton  Mather  re- 
lates that  a  Bible  printed  before  1702  made  David  complaiiTN 
in  Ps.  cxix,  161,  "  Printers  [princes]  have  persecuted  me  ' 
without  a  cause."  The  "  wicked  "  Bible  of  1631  does  not 
furnish  the  only  instance  of  an  infelicitous  omission  of  a 
negative;  an  Edinburgh  Bible  of  1760  reads,  Heb.  ii,  16, 
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**  He  took  on  him  the  nature  of  angels  "  (correct  reading 
"  he  took  not ");  another  (Edinburgh.  1816)  has.  Luke 
vi,  29,  "  Forbid  [not]  to  take  thy  coat  also  ";  and  a  London 
Bible  of  1817  reads,  John  xvii,  25,  "  O  righteous  Father, 
the  world  hath  [not]  known  thee."  On  the  other  hand  an 
Edinburgh  edition  of  1761  makes  the  Psalmist's  prayer 
(cxix,  35)  "  Biake  me  not  to  go  in  the  path  of  thy  com- 
mandments." The  errors  of  an  Oxford  Bible  of  1804  in- 
clude. Num.  XXXV,  18,  "  The  murderer  shall  surely  be  put 
together  "  (for  "  to  death  "),  I  Kings  viii,  19,  "  out  of  thy 
lions  [loins],"  and.  Gal,  v,  17,  "  For  the  flesh  lusteth  after 
[against]  the  Spirit."  A  Cambridge  Bible  of  1819  reads  in 
Mai.  iv,  2,  "  shall  the  eon  [sun]  of  righteousness  arise  .  .  . 
and  shall  [for  ye  shall]  go  forth."  An  Oxford  Bible  of  1820 
has,  Isa.  Ixvi,  9,  "  Shall  I  bring  to  the  birth  and  not  oease 
[cause]  to  brin;-  forth?  "  A  Cambridge  Bible  of  1826  has 
"  heart  "  for  "  hart "  in  Ps.  xlii,  1,  and  the  error  was  re- 
peated in  an  edition  of  1830.  A  Bible  printed  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  in  1829  begins  Jas.  v,  17,  "  Elias  was  a  man  possible 
like  unto  us  "  ("subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are  ").  One 
of  Jesper  Harding's  early  editions,  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, has  m  I  Kings  i,  21,  "  The  king  shall  dagger  sleep 
with  his  fathers  "  (the  copy  read  "  The  king  shall  f  (deep 
with  his  fathers  ").  A  Bible  published  at  Hartford  in  1B37 
nmkes  II  Tim.  iii,  16,  read,  "  All  scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  Cliod,  and  is  profitable  ...  for  destruction 
[instruction]  in  righteousness."  An  edition  printed  for  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  1855  has  in  Mark  v,  3,  "  Who 
had  his  dwelling  among  the  lambs  [tombs]."  The  Great 
Bible  in  1539  introduced  the  mistranslation  "  fold  "  for 
"flock  "  in  John  x,  16,  and  it  was  not  corrected  till  the 
Revised  Version.  Some  of  the  renderings  in  the  early  ver- 
sions are  extremely  quaint.  In  Cxen.  xxxix,  2,  Tjmdale  has, 
"  And  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph  and  he  was  a  lucky  fel- 
low," and  in  Matt,  vi,  7,  "  When  ye  pray,  babble  not  much." 
Coverdale  renders  Judges  xv,  9,  "  Then  God  opened  a  gome 
tooth  in  the  cheke  bone  so  the  water  went  out,"  and  I 
Kings  xxii,  34,  "  Shott  the  King  of  Israel  between  the 
mawe  and  the  lunges." 

English-speaking  Jews  have  used  freely  the  Authorised 
Version,  also,  since  its  appearance  in  1885,  the  revised  Old 
Testament.  The  JewUh  School  and  Fmmily  Bible  (4  parts, 
London,  1851-61)  has  a  new  translation  by  A.  Benisch, 
and  The  Jewish  Family  Bible  (London,  1884)  has  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Authorised  Version  by  M.  Friedl&nder;  the 
latter  was  sanctioned  by  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  British 
Jews.  Isaac  Leeser,  a  pioneer  Jewish  rabbi  and  founder 
of  the  Jewish  press  in  America,  published  a  translation  of 
the  complete  Old  Testament  at  Philadelphia  in  1854,  giv- 
ing practically  new  versions  of  the  Prophets,  Psalms,  and 
Job  and  following  the  Authorised  Version  in  other  parts. 
In  1898  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  (Phila^ 
delphia)  took  in  hand  the  preparation  of  a  complete  revi- 
sion, with  M.  Jastrow,  Sr.,  as  editor-in-chief  and  K.  Kohler 
and  F.  de  Sola  Mendes  as  associate  editors.  In  1905  Dr. 
Kohler's  translation  of  the  Psalms  was  issued  (cf.  the  JE, 
iii,  194-195). 

Biblzoorapht:  The  most  complete  view  of  the  literature  on 
the  subject  is  given  in  S.  G.  Ayres  and  C.  F.  Sitterly,  The 
History  of  the  Eng.  Bible,  New  York,  1898  (a  bibliography 
almost  exhaustive,  arranged  in  rubrics).  The  most  com- 
plete account  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication  is  J.  Eadie, 
The  Eng.  Bible,  an  External  and  Critical  HieL  of  .  .  . 
Eng.  Translations,  2  vols.,  London,  1876.  The  most  re- 
cent, and  worthy  of  confidence,  is  H.  W.  Hoare,  Evolu- 
tion of  the  English  Bible  .  .  .  188t-1886,  London,  1902 
(exceedingly  handy).  Consult  further.  T.  J.  Conant, 
Popular  History  of  the  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  the  Eng.  Tongue,  New  York,  n.d.;  The  English  Hex- 
apla,  published  by  Bagster,  London,  n.d.,  has  a  valuable 
preface;  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  pp.  189-205,  ib.  1861 
(contains  specimen  paragraphs  from  several  versions); 
C.  Anderson,  Annals  of  the  Eng.  Bible,  new  ed.  by  H. 
Anderson,  ib.  1862;  Anglo-American  Bible  Revision,  by 
Members  of  the  American  Revision  Committee,  New  York, 
1879;  J.  Stoughton,  Our  Eng.  Bible,  its  Translations  and 
Translators,  London.  1879;  B.  Condi  t.  Hist,  of  the  Eng. 
Bible,  New  York,  1882;  W.  F.  Moulton,  Hist,  of  the  Eng. 
Bible,  London,  1882;  B.  F.  Westcott  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort. 
The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek,  vol.  ii,  Introduc- 
tion and  Appendix,  London.  1881,  New  York,  1882;  J.  I. 
Mombert,  Handbook  of  the  Eng.  Versions,  London,  1907 
(valuable);  A.  S.  Ox>k,  The  Bible  and  Eng.  Prose  Style, 
Boston.  1892;  idem.  Biblical  Quotations  in  Old  Eng.  Prose 


Writers  .  .  .  Introduction  on  Old  Eng.  Versions,  New 
York,  1904  (the  work  of  a  master,  minute  and  exact); 
J.  Wright,  Early  Bibles  of  America,  ib.  1892  (on  printed 
editions);  R.  Lovett,  Printed  Eng.  Bibles  16£6-1886,  ib. 
1894;  T.  H.  Pattison,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Bible,  ib.  1894; 
G.  Milligan,  The  Eng.  Bible,  a  Sketch  of  its  Hist.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1895;  P.  Schaff,  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  Eng.  Version,  4th  ed..  New  York,  1896  (deals  with 
the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.);  J.  W.  Beardslee,  Bible  among  the 
Nations;  Study  of  the  great  Translators,  ib.  1899;  G.  L. 
Owen,  Notes  on  the  Hist  and  Text  of  our  Early  Eng.  Bible, 
London,  1901;  E.  H.  Foley,  The  Language  of  the  North- 
umbrian Gloss  to  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  New  York, 
1903;  R.  Demans,  W.  Tindale:  A  Biography.  Being  a 
ContrHnUion  to  the  Early  History  of  the  English  Bible, 
London,  1904;  Anna  C.  Paues,  Fourteenth  Century  Eng. 
Version  A.  Prologue  and  Parts  of  the  N.  T.  now  first  edited 
from  the  MSS.,  London.  1904;  B.  F.  Westcott.  General 
View  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  BibU,  ib.  1905  (the  latest 
ed.  of  Bishop  Westcott's  scholarly  work);  J.  R.  Slater, 
The  Sources  of  Tyndale's  Version  of  the  Pentateuch,  Chicago, 
1906;  S.  Hemphill,  HisL  of  the  R.  V.  of  the  N.  T.,  Lon- 
don, 1906;  I.  M.  Price,  Ancestry  of  our  Eng.  Bible,  Phila- 
delphia, 1907.  The  Gospels  in  West  Saxon,  ed.  J.  W. 
Bright,  are  appearing  in  Boston,  Matthew,  1904,  Mark, 
1905,  Luke,  1906,  cf.  The  Gospels,  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Wycliffe,  and  Tyndale  Versions,  London,  1907. 

y.  Finnish  and  Lappish  Versions:  Although  Swe- 
dish was  formerly  the  principal  language  of  Finland, 
which  remained  a  Swedish  province  till  the  year 
1809,  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  land 
acquired  a  Finnish  ecclesiastical  language.  A  yoimg 
Finn,  Michael  Agricola  (see  Finland,  §  2)  became 
acquainted  with  Luther  at  Wittenberg.  Having 
returned  to  his  native  land  in  1539,  he  began  to 
translate  religious  books  into  Finnish.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  was  published  first 
in  1548;  the  Psalms  and  some  of  the  Prophetical 
books  in  1551-52.  In  1642  the  entire  Bible  in  Fin- 
nish by  E.  Petrseus,  M.  Stadius,  H.  Hofman,  and  G. 
Favorin  was  published  in  Stockholm,  Finland  hav- 
ing at  that  time  no  printing  establishment.  There 
were  new  editions  in  1683-85  by  H.  Florinus,  and 
in  1758  by  A.  Litzelius;  a  new  translation  by  A.  V. 
Ingman  appeared  in  1859. 

The  Lappish  and  Finnish  languages  are  cognates, 
the  former  having  several  dialects.  The  Lapps 
(q.v.)  were  nominally  Christians  early  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  but  had  little  real  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity. Thomas  von  Westen  (q.v.)  did  much  for 
Christian  instruction  among  them  during  the  years 
1714-23.  Some  Christian  works  were  published  in 
Lappish;  parts  of  the  Bible  were  translated  and 
sent  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  were  destroyed  by 
a  fire.  The  Norwegian  Bible  Society  having  re- 
solved in  1821  to  publish  a  Lappish  translation  of 
the  Bible,  Provost  Kildahl  offered  his  services  in 
1822  in  conjunction  with  a  teacher  named  Gunder- 
sen.  Kildahl  died  the  same  year,  but  the  work  was 
continued  by  Gundersen  and  later  by  Niels  Stock- 
fleth.  The  first  two  Gospels  were  printed  in  1838, 
and  the  complete  New  Testament  in  1840  (new 
eds.  1850  and,  revised,  1874).  Stockfleth  translated 
also  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  (1840),  and  the  Psalms 
(1854).  A  Lapp,  Lars  H&tta,  translated  the  whole 
Old  Testament,  which,  after  being  revised  by  Prof. 
J.  A.  Friis  and  Seminary-Director  Quigstad  in 
TromsO,  was  printed  in  1875.  All  these  are  in  the 
Norwegian-Lapp  dialect. 

Li  the  Swedish-Lapp  dialect  a  handbook  contain- 
ing the  lessons  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  for 
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the  church-year,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Eccle- 
siasticus  was  published  by  J.  J.  Tomaus  at  Stock- 
holm in  1648.  The  New  Testament  was  translated 
by  Per  Fjellstrdm  and  published  in  1755;  a  new 
edition  and  also  the  entire  Bible  was  issued  at 
Hcm5sand  in  1811.  J.  Belbheim. 

Bibliography:  B^le  of  Every  Land,  pp.  319-324.  London, 
1861. 

VL  French  Versions:  The  beginnings  of  a  French 

Bible  may  be  traced"  at  least  to  the  early  twelfth 

century.    In  all  probability  pupils  of  Lanfranc  (d. 

1089)  translated  the  Psalter  for  the  first  time  into 

the  French-Norman  vernacular.      At 

^^®      that  time  there  was  scarcely  any  dif- 

Versions.  Terence  between  the  Norman  and  the 
French  (i.e.  the  dialect  used  in  the 
De-de-France,  a  province  having  Paris  as  its  capi- 
tal). The  Psalter,  together  with  the  canticles  used 
in  the  Church,  was  offered  to  the  French-speaking 
people  in  a  double  form;  viz.,  (1)  after  the  Psalte- 
rium  Hebraicumf  i.e.  the  Psalter  translated  by 
Jerome  directly  from  the  Hebrew  (cf .  Le  Livre  ties 
Psaumes,  ed.  from  Cambridge  and  Paris  manuscripts, 
F.  Michel,  Paris,  1876);  (2)  after  the  Psalterium 
Gallicanunif  i.e.  according  to  the  Psalter  carefully 
revised  by  Jerome  from  the  Septuagint  (cf.  Libri 
Psalmorum  vcrsio  antiqua  Gallica,  ed.  F.  Michel, 
Oxford,  1860;  see  above  A,  II,  2,  §  2).  These 
translations  were  made  word  for  word,  and  aro 
interlinear,  the  Latin  text  standing  between  the 
lines  of  the  French.  The  translations  from  the 
Galilean  Psalter  were  so  well  received  that  down  to 
the  Reformation  no  one  ventured  on  a  new  rendering. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  French  Psalter  which  are 
still  extant,  more  than  100  in  number,  without  an 
exception  go  back  to  the  old  Norman  Psalter. 

About  fifty  years  later  Revelation  was  translated 
into  French  in  the  Norman  provinces;  also  Samuel 
and  Kings  (cf .  Lea  Quatre  Litres  dee  Rots,  publics 
par  le  Roux  de  Lincy,  Paris,  1842).  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  numerous  translations 
originated  (cf.  G.  Paris,  La  LiUvralure  fran^ise 
au  moyen  Age,  Paris,  1890,  §  136;  J.  Bonnard, 
Les  Traductions  de  la  Bible  en  vers  fran^ais,  Paris, 
1884).  Toward  1170  Peter  Waldo,  the  head  of  the 
Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  better  known  later  as  the 
Waldenscs  (q.v.),  brought  out  translations  of  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular,  which 
had  been  made  by  Lyonnaise  priests  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  Pope  Innocent  III  did  not  rest  till  these 
suspicious  writings  were  everjrwhere  suppressed  by 
the  Inquisition.  Nevertheless  some  remnants  of 
this  old  Waldensian  literature  have  been  saved  from 
the  hands  of  the  inquisitors  at  Metz  and  Li^ge. 

Of  the  versions  which  have  been  printed,  and  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  give  some  account,  mention 
may  be  made  of  that  of  Guyard  des  Moulins,  canon 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Aire  in  Artois,  on  the  borders 
of  Flanders.  Taking  the  Historia  scholasiica 
of  Peter  Comcstor  (q.v.),  composed  in 
2-  ^^^'^^  1170   and  containing  a  digest  of  the 

Moulins.    l^ible  liistory  with    glosses,  he   made 

a  free  translation  of  it  between  1291 

and    1295;    added    a   sketch    of    the    history    of 

Job,    Proverbs,    and    probably   the   other   books 


ascribed  to  Solomon;  substituted  for  Comestor's 
history  of  the  Maccabeop  a  translation  of  Macca- 
bees from  the  Vulgate;  and  in  general  made  the 
whole  conform  more  closely  to  the  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate than  Comcstor  had  done.  Psalms,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Epistles  and  Revelation  were  not 
in  the  work  as  first  issued,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Acts  was  not  also  omitted;  they  were 
added,  however,  in  later  issues.  These  parts, 
brought  together,  received  the  name  Bihlium 
historiale  {Bible  historiale ;  see  Bibles,  Historical), 
and  it  was  printed  and  reprinted  in  great  numbers. 
An  edition  completed  by  different  hands  and  ma- 
king thus  the  first  complete  Bible,  was  issued  by 
order  of  Charies  VIII  about  1487,  edited  by  the 
king's  confessor,  Jean  de  Rely,  and  printed  by 
V6rard  in  Paris.  Twelve  editions  of  this  appeared 
between  1487  and  1545.  This  is  called  La  Grande 
Bible  to  distinguish  it  from  a  work  entitled  La 
Bible  pour  les  simples  gens,  a  summary  of  the  liis- 
tory of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  five  editions, 
four  undated,  one  dated  1535,  have  been  exam- 
ined. Previous  to  the  edition  of  1487,  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  of  the  same  translation  as  that 
foimd  in  the  supplemented  work  of  Guyard,  but 
not  by  Guyard  himself,  was  printed  at  Lyons  by 
Bartolom^e  Buyer,  edited  by  two  Augustinian 
monks,  Julien  Macho  and  Pierre  Farget.  It  is 
undated,  but  is  referred  to  the  year  1477,  and 
justly  claims  to  be  the  cditio  prince ps  of  the  French 
Scriptures. 

In  the  year  1523  there  appeared  at  Paris,  from 
the  press  of  Simon  de  Colines,  an  anonymous 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  (often  reprinted), 
to  which  was  added  in  the  same  year  the  Psalter 
and,  in  1528,  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  issued 

at  Antwerp  in  consequence  of  at- 
®*  ?'**J®'"  tempts  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Versions,    clergy  to  suppress  the  book.     There 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  well-known 
humanist  Jacques  Lefdvre  d'fitaples  (see  Fader 
Stapulensis)  wjis  the  author  of  this  version. 
The  complete  work  appeared  in  one  volume 
at  Antwerp,  1530.  It  was  placed  on  the  papal 
Index  in  1546;  but  in  1550  it  was  reissued  at 
Louvain,  edited  by  two  priests,  Nicolas  de  Leuze 
and  Francois  van  Larben,  who  revised  the  work, 
striking  out  all  that  savored  of  heresy.  The  first 
Protestant  version  was  prepared  by  Pierre  Robert 
Olivetan  (q.v.)  within  the  space  of  one  year,  and 
printed  in  1535  by  Pierre  de  Wingle  at  Serridrcs, 
near  Neuchfitel,  in  Switzerland,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Waldensians.  It  was  reprinted  several  times, 
in  one  case  with  a  few  emendations  from  the  pen  of 
Calvin,  in  1545.  The  Roman  critics  had  denounced 
Olivetan's  work  as  of  little  value  because  of  his 
supposed  ignorance  of  the  languages.  But  he 
really  knew  and  used  the  Hebrew  to  advantage, 
and  the  Old  Testament  was  quite  well  done;  but 
either  through  press  of  time  or  less  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  the  New  Testament  was  inferior. 
To  remedy  the  defects  of  Olivctan's  version,  the 
"  venerable  cx)mpany "  of  pastors  of  Geneva 
undertook  a  revision  of  the  work  and  was  assisted 
by  Beza,  Simon  Goulart,  Antoine  Fay,  and  others. 
The  editor  was  Bonaventure  Comeille   Bertram, 
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who  gives  an  account  of  his  work  in  the  Lucubra-' 
tiones  FranktaUermea  (in  Pearson's  CrUici  Sacri, 
vol.  viii).  This  revised  edition  appeared  in  1588. 
In  this  as  well  as  in  the  following  editions  the  divine 
name  Yahweh  was  translated  by  V^temel  and 
this  rendering  is  retained  to  this  day  in  the  Protes- 
tant Bible  of  France. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  this  revision  of 
Olivetan's  version,  known  as  the  "  Geneva  Bible," 
was  again  revised  by  different  ministers;  the  edi- 
tions of  G.  Diodati  (Geneva,  1644),  Samuel  Des 
Marets  (Amsterdam,  1669),  and  David  Martin 
(New  Testament,  Utrecht,  1696;  whole  Bible, 
1707)  are  the  first  of  such  revisions.  Martin's 
Bible  was  again  revised  by  the  Basel  minister  Pierre 
Roques  (1744),  and  is  to  tliis  day  disseminated  by 
Bible  Societies  along  with  other  editions.  Twenty 
years  before  Roques  published  Martin's  revised 
text,  J.  F.  Osterwald  (q.v.),  a  pastor  at  NeuchAtcl, 
published  anew  the  (Geneva  Bible  in  1724,  and 
another  and  revised  edition  in  1744,  in  which  he 
embodied  the  results  of  the  exegetical  science  of 
the  time.  As  Osterwald's  translation  became  the 
standard  version,  it  was  adopted  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  issued  from  time 
to  time.  A  thoroughly  revised  version  prepared 
by  M.  Fossard  and  other  French  pastors  was  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Bible  Society  in  1887,  and 
this  revised  text  was  then  adopted  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  following  are  other  Protestant  versions:  8.  Chas- 
tillon  (Castalio).  complete  Bible  (2  vols..  Basel.  1555);  J. 
Le  Clerc  (Clcricus).  N.  T.  (Amsterdam.  1703);  I.  de  Heau- 
Bobre  and  J.  Lenfant,  N.  T.  (Amsterdam.  1718;  often  re- 
printed in  Ciermany  and  Switzerland);  Charles  Le  Cbne, 
Bible  (Amsterdam.  1741);  H.  A.  Perret-Gentil.  professor  at 
Neuch&tel.  O.  T.  (Neuch&tel.  1847  sqq.);  £.  Arnaud,  N.  T. 
(Toulouse.  1858);  A.  RilUct.  N.  T.  (Geneva,  1859);  M.  J.  H. 
Oltramare.  N.  T.  (Geneva,  1872);  Louis  ScRond,  O.  T. 
((3eneva,  1874),  N.  T.  (1879),  whose  work  has  been  printed 
by  the  Oxford  University  press;  E.  titapfer,  N.  T.  (Paris, 
1889). 

Of  versions  by  Roman  Catholics,  the  most  im- 
portant are  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
published  anonymously  (Tr^voux,  1702),  but  as- 
cribed with  correctness  to  Richard  Simon  (q.v.),  and 
a  series  of  versions  which  proceeded 
*Ca?holio^  from  Port  Royal  and  the  Jansenists. 
Versions.  ^  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  Antoine  Godeau 
(q.v.)  published  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  at  first 
in  parts,  then  as  a  whole.  In  1()67  the  New  Tes- 
tament followed,  printed  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Am- 
sterdam, for  a  bookseller  of  Mons,  whence  it  is 
often  called  the  Mons  Testament.  The  transla- 
tors were  Antoine  and  Louis  Isaac  Lemaistro 
de  Sacy  (see  Lemaistrb  db  Sacy,  Louis  Isaac), 
aided  by  Antoine  Amauld,  Pierre  Nicole,  Claude 
de  Sainte-Marthe,  and  Thomas  du  Fossd.  The  Old 
Testament,  translated  by  Louis  Isaac  Lemaistre 
de  Sacy,  was  addeil  later  (1071),  and  the  New 
Testament  by  Pa-sfjuior  Quesncl  (q.v.)  appeared  in 
1G87.  These  translations  excrciseii  great  influence, 
partly  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  the  language, 
partly  on  account  of  the  notes,  which  served  de- 
votional purposes.  Their  method  is  not  a  literal 
rendering,  but  is  paraphrastic.    The  translation  of 


the  New  Testament  generally  known  as  that  of 
De  Sacy  was  often  republished,  and  is  still  widely 
used  in  France,  being  circulated  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Ren^  Benoist  (q.v.)  published  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  1566.  Jacques  Corbin,  an  advocate  of  Paris,  presented 
the  Vulfcate  in  a  translation  more  I^tin  than  French  in 
1643.  The  Latin  New  Testament  of  Erasmus  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Michel  de  Marolles,  abb<^  of  Villeloin 
(1640),  who  also  published  a  version  of  the  p!*almH  (1644). 
Denys  Amelote,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  translated  the 
Now  Testament  Vulgate  into  very  good  French  (1666). 
Dominique  Bouhours,  a  Jesuit,  also  issued  a  French  New 
Testament  (1607).  In  the  eighteenth  century  C.  Hur^ 
(1702),  Augustin  Calmet  (1707),  N.  Le  Gros  (1730).  and 
others  made  versions,  all  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
Vulgate.  In  more  recent  times  the  Psalms  and  Job  have 
been  often  translated.  The  entire  Bible  by  E.  CSenoude 
(Paris.  1821  sqq.)  had  great  success.  The  Gospeb  by 
I>aincnnais  (Paris.  1846)  are  a  model  of  style,  but  because 
of  the  notes  are  really  a  socialistic  polemic.  [Other  names 
and  works  which  may  be  mentioned  are:  M.  Orsini.  La 
Bible  den  fatnilleM  catholiqueM  (Paris.  1851);  H.  F.  Ddaunay, 
who  translatcil  the  annotated  Bible  of  J.  F.  Allioli  (q.v.) 
into  French  (5  vohi.,  Paris.  1866);  J.  A.  Gaume,  Le  Noureau 
Teetameni  (2  vols..  Paris.  1863);  M.  A.  Bayle,  who  fur- 
nished the  translation  for  Paul  Drach's  annotated  Bible 
(Paris,  1860  sqq.);  P.  Giguet,  who  translated  the  Septus- 
gint  (4  vols.,  Paris.  1872);  H.  Lasserre.  Le8  Sainta  Evan- 
ffilee  (Paris,  1887);  the  Abb^  Boisson  (Paris,  1001);  the 
Ahb6  Glaire.  who  furnished  the  French  translation  for  the 
polyglot  Bible  of  F.  Vigouroux  (Paris.  1808  sqq.);  and  the 
Abb^  Crampon.  La  Sairite  BibU,  revised  by  the  Jesuit  fathers 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  professors  of  St.  Sulpioe  (Paris, 
1007).] 

Translations  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Jews  are 
found  in  S.  Cahen's  annotated  Bible  (18  vols.,  Paris, 
1831-51)  [and  in  the  Old  Testament  translated 
under  the  direction  of  Zadoc  Kahn,  chief  rabbi  of 
France  (1901  sqq.)].  (S.  BERGERf.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  The  most  important  contributions  on  the 
subject  have  been  produced  by  8.  Bcrger.  as  follows: 
La  Bible  franQaise  au  tnoyen  Age^  Paris.  1884;  I^m  BiblM 
proven^alea  ei  vaitdoiaea,  in  Romaniti^  xviii  (1880);  Nou- 
vellea  rechercheM  mr  lea  bihlea  prcvenqalea  et  catalanea,  ib. 
xix  (1800),  cf.  P.  Meyer,  in  Romania,  xvii  (1888).  121.  and 
H.  Suchicr.  in  Zeitachrift  fiir  romaniaehe  PhUologie,  iii 
(1870).  412.  For  enumeration  of  French  Bibles  consult 
BritiahMuaeum  Catalogue, entry  "Bibles.  French,"  175-186. 
and  the  Appendix,  *'  Bibles,  French."  18;  O.  Douen.  Cata- 
logue  de  la  aocieU  bihlique  de  Paria,  1802;  Bible  of  Every 
Ijand,  pp.  254-260.  281-283.  London.  1861  (incomplete, 
but  clear  so  far  as  it  goes).  Ck>nsult  also  J.  I^  Long, 
Bibliotheca  aacra,  vol.  i.  Paris.  1723;  E.  Reuss,  FragmenU 
littcrairea  et  critiqttea  relatifa  h  I'hiatoire  de  la  Bible  fran- 
gaiae,  in  Revise  de  thfologie  et  philoaophie,  ii,  iv-vi.  xiv,  new 
series,  iii-v  (1851-67,  exceedingly  important);  idem.  Ge- 
achiehte  der  heiligen  Schriften  dea  Neuen  TeatametUa,  pp. 
465  sqq.,  Brunswick,  1887;  £.  Pdtavel-OllifT,  Jja  Bible  en 
France,  ou  lea  tradudiona  fran^aiaea  dea  aaintea  fcritttrea, 
Paris,  18(M;  £.  Cadiot,  Eaaai  aur  lea  condiliona  d'unc  tra- 
durtion  populaire  de  la  bible  en  langue  fran^aiae,  Stras- 
burg,  1868;  G.  Strilmpell,  Die  eraten  Bibcl^teraitzungen 
der  Framoaen  UOO-ISOO,  Brunswick,  1872;  A.  Mutter. 
Note  aur  la  rimaion  de  la  bible  d'Oatencald,  Paris.  1882; 
J.  Bonnard,  Lea  TradiicHona  de  la  bible  en  vera  franfaia 
au  moyen  Age,  Paris.  1884;  P.  Quievreux,  Im  Traduction 
du  N.  T.  de  Lefhrre  d'&tapUa,  Paris.  1804;  P.  Meyer, 
Notice  du  MS.  Bibliothkque  Nationale  F  6447,  Paris.  1807; 
A.  Laune.  La  Traduction  de  VA.  T.  de  I^fhpre  d'Etaplea, 
Paris,  1805;  Revue  de  Vhiataire  dea  Religiona,  xxxii.  56; 
DB,  extra  vol..  pp.  402-406. 

Vn.  German  Versions:  After  the  Gothic  ver- 
sion of  Ulfilas  (see  above,  A,  X),  the  oldest  frai*- 
ment  of  the  Bible  in  a  Germanic  tonRiie  is  probably 
the  Matthew  of  Monsee,  of  the  year  738  (twenty- 
two  leaves  are  in  Vienna,  two  in  Hanover;   on  the 
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left  page  is  the  Latin,  on  the  right  German),  a 
Bavarian  working  over  of  a  Prankish  or  Alsacian 
original.     The  best  edition  is  A.  Hench,  The  Manaee 

Fragments  newly  CoUaied,  with  Text, 

1.  Old  Oer-  Introduction,  Notes,  Grammatical  Trea- 

3^        tise,    and    Exhaustive    Glossary    and 

menti.      Facsimile    (Strasburg,     1890).      The 

"  German  Tatian,"  of  which  the  chief 
manuscript  is  at  St.  Gall  (second  half  of  the  ninth 
century,  in  two  columns,  left  in  Latin,  right  in 
German),  originated  about  830  in  Fulda.  The 
Latin  rests  upon  a  manuscript  written  about  540 
for  Bishop  Victor  of  Capua  (q.v.),  which  is 
still  preserved  in  Fulda,  and  the  German  follows 
the  Latin  very  closely  (best  edition  by  E.  Sievers, 
Tatianus.  Lateinisch  und  AUdeutsch,  Paderbom, 
1874,  2d  ed.,  1892).  Heccard,  count  of  Burgundy, 
in  876  gave  as  a  present  an  Evangelium  Theu- 
discum  with  other  books  (cf.  P.  Lejay,  in  lUvue 
des  Bibliothbques,  July-Sept.,  1896).  Walton,  in  his 
Polyglot  (Prolegomena,  p.  d4a),  asserts  that 
"Rhenanus  testifies  that  Waldo,  bishop  of  Frei- 
sing  [884-906]  about  the  year  800  [sicQ  translated 
the  Gospels  into  German  "  (cf.  Hauck,  KD,  ii,  620, 
704,  712).  Detached  fragments  of  the  Gospels 
have  been  published  by  F.  Keinz  (SMA,  1869, 
p.  646)  and  J.  Haupt  (Germania,  xiv,  1869,  p.  440), 
which  are  in  a  handwriting  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  show  the  accents  used  earlier  in  the  school  of 
Notker  Balbulus  (see  Notker,  1;  cf.  W.  Walther, 
Die  deutsche  Bibelubersetzung  des  MittelaUers,  3 
vols.,  Brunswick,  1889-91,  465-466).  For  the 
Heliand  and  Otfrid's  Liber  Evangeliarum  or  Krist, 
see  Heliand,  the,  and  the  Old-Saxon  Genesis; 
Otfrid  op  Weissenburo). 

The  first  translator  after  Ulfilas  known  with 
certainty  is  Notker  Labeo  of  St.  Gall  (d.  June  29, 
1022;  see  Notker,  4).  His  Job  is  lost,  but  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms  can  be  almost  completely 
reconstructed  from  his  German  and  Latin  commen- 
tary on  them  (best  ed.  in  P.  Piper's  Schriften  Not- 
kers  und  seiner  Schule,  3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1883-84; 
facsimile  in  Vogt  and  Koch,  Deutsche  LiUeraJtur^ 
geschichte,  Leipsic,  1904,  and  Walther,  ut  sup., 
563).  Williram,  after  1048  abbot  of  Ebersberg  in 
Bavaria  (see  Williram),  made  a  translation  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  found  so  much  favor  that 
nineteen  manuscripts  are  still  known,  one  written  as 
late  as  1528  (cf.  Walther,  623-536,  with  facsimile, 
and  J.  Seemtiller,  Die  Handschriften  und  Quellen 
von  Willirams  Paraphrase,  Strasburg,  1877,  and 
Willirams  Paraphrase,  1878;  Hauck,  KD,  iii,  968). 
An  interlinear  version  of  the  Psalms  from  the 
cloister  of  Windberg,  written  1187,  was  published 
by  E.  G.  Graff,  Deutsche  Interlinearversionen  der 
Psalmen  (Quedlinburg,  1839;  cf.  Walther,  566; 
also  A.  E.  Schdnbach,  Bruchstucke  einer  frdnkischen 
Psalmenversion,  in  ZDAL,  xxiv,  2,  pp.  177-186). 
Other  manuscripts  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by 
Walther,  568.  Some  twenty  manuscripts  and  two 
impressions  (the  one  probably  by  Knubloezer  in 
Strasburg  about  1477,  the  other  by  Peter  Drach  in 
Worms  1504)  have  preserved  the  commentary  of 
Nicolaus  de  Lyra  (see  Lyra,  Nicolaus  de),  con- 
taining translations  into  German  by  Heinrich  von 
Mttgeln,  who  was  for  a  time  with  the  emperor 


Charles  IV  at  Prague  and  seems  to  have  left  him 
on  account  of  his  edict  of  1469  against  the  German 
books  on  Holy  Scripture  (cf.  Helm,  in  Sievers's 
Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache,  xxi, 
1897,  p.  240,  xxii,  1898,  p.  135). 

Especially  interesting  is  Walther's  eighth  group 
of  translations  of  the  Psalms  (which  include  all 
Latin-German  Psalters  printed  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  two  or  three  manuscripts)  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  German  text  does  not  go  back  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate  in  common  use,  but  to  Jerome's  ver- 
sion from  the  Hebrew  (see  above.  A,  II,  2,  §  2). 
To  Walther's  ninth  group  belongs  the  splendid 
Psalter  of  St.  Florian  in  three  languages,  Latin, 
Polish,  and  (xennan,  which  was  made  either  for  the 
Polish  queen  Marguerite,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Charles  IV,  or  for  Mary,  sister  of  the  Polish  queen 
Hedwig  of  Anjou.  Another  translation  is  due  to 
Henry  of  Hesse,  rector  of  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, who  died  1427,  a  Carthusian.  On  the  eve  of 
the  Reformation  Duke  Eberhard  I  of  Wiirttemberg 
was  careful  to  have  translations  made  for  him 
(cf.  TLZ,  iv,  473;  671). 

Besides  202   (203)   manuscripts,   Walther  enu- 
merates between  1466  and  1521  eighteen  impres- 
sions   of    complete    German    Bibles, 
2.  Printed  twenty-two   of   Psalters,   and  twelve 
Bibles  be-  of  other  parts.     Of  the  eighteen  com- 
fore        plete   Bibles,    fourteen   are   in    High 
Luther.     German.    They  differ  from  the  com- 
mon Latin  Bible  by  containing  the 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  and  by  placing  Acts 
after  the   Epistles  of   St.    Paul.     The   prayer   of 
Manasses  is  missing  in  the  first  two  and  placed 
after  Chronicles  in  the  rest.    Their  correct  chrono- 
logical order  is: 

(1)  8trasbui«.  Mentel,  e.  14M  (Hain.  lUpertoriuM  hib- 
liooraphieum^  no.  8180).  (2)  8trasbui«,  Eggestein.  e.  1470 
(Hain,  3129).  (3)  Augsbuig,  Pflansmann,  o.  1473  (Hain, 
8131).  (4)  Augsburg,  G.  Zainer,  c.  1478.  a  thorough  revi- 
nonof2(Hain.3133).  (6)  Swiss,  1474  (Hain,  3132).  (6  and  7) 
Augsbuig.  G.  Zainer,  and  A.  Sorg,  1477  (Hain,  3134-3135). 
(8)  Augsbuig,  A.  Sorg,  1480,  a  repetition  of  Zainer's 
impreesion  of  1477  (Hain,  8136).  (9)  Nuremberg,  A. 
Koburger.  1483  (Hain,  3187).  (10)  Strasbuig,  GrOninger, 
1485  (Hain.  3138).  (11-14)  All  printed  in  Augsbuig,  by  H. 
SchOnsperger.  1487, 1490  (Hain,  8139-10),  H.  Otmar.  1507, 
and  Silyanus  Otmar,  1518. 

All  these  editions  give  in  the  main  one  and  the  same 
version,  but  Zainer  (4  above)  imdertook  a  thorough 
revision,  which  had  much  influence.  Koburger 
(9  above)  also  made  changes.  The  version  was 
already  more  than  100  years  old  when  first  printed. 
Its  home  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  there  are  traces 
which  indicate  Bohemia.  The  Latin  text  under- 
lying this  version  is  interesting  especially  in  Acts, 
where  it  has  preserved  many  Old  Latin  readings. 
Led  by  an  entry  in  a  manuscript  of  Nuremberg, 
F.  Jostes  tried  to  prove  that  a  certain  Johannes 
Rellach  of  Resdm  (?)  in  the  diocese  of  Constance, 
who  he  thinks  was  a  Dominican,  was  the  author  of 
this  version  about  1460  (cf.  his  Meister  Johannes 
Rellach,  ein  BibelUbersetzer  des  15,  Jahrhunderts,  in 
Historisches  Jahrbuch,  Munich,  1897,  133-145). 
Kurrehneyer  (Die  deutsche  Bibel,  Tiibingen,  1904 
sqq.)  seems  to  think  the  version  older  than  this 
Rellach,  who  may  have  imdertaken  a  revision  of  it, 
and  he  has  not  pronounced  upon  the  alleged  Walden- 
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sian  origin  of  the  version;  the  manuscript  of  Tepl 
may  have  been  in  Waldensian  hands,  but  this  does 
not  prove  a  Waldensian  origin.  There  are  certain 
peculiar  readings  in  which  the  version  agrees  with 
the  Provencal  translation. 

A  different  translation  containing  only  the  Old 
Testament  is  represented  by  the  "  Wenael "  Bible 
at  Vienna,  translated  from  the  Latin  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Wenceslaus  by  Martin  Rotlev 
later  than  1389  (facsimile  in  Vogt  and  Koch,  ut 
sup.).  A  "  Bible  for  the  Poor  "  at  Maihingen  of 
1437  gives  a  German  working  over  of  the  212  hex- 
ameters in  which  Alexander  Villadeus  sunmiarized 
all  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  (e.g.  Gen.  i-vii:  sex, 
prohibetf  peccarUf  Abel,  Enoch,  archa  fitf  intrant) 
and  counts  seventy-sbc  books,  fifty-eight  prologues, 
1,457  chapters,  and  1,606  verses  in  the  Psalter. 
To  the  same  group  belongs  a  manuscript  now  at 
Maihingen  (1472),  beautifully  illustrated  by  Furt- 
meyer  for  Albert  IV  of  Bavaria,  which  has  between 
Deuteronomy  and  Job  Matt,  i-v,  44,  like  a  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum  written  by  the  same 
copyist  in  1465  (cf.  the  Athencmm  for  May  31,  1884, 
and  R.  Priebsch,  Deutsche  Handschriften  in  England, 
i,  Erlangen,  1896).     For  other  versions,  cf .  Walther. 

The  Low  German  Bibles  include  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  Delft  (1477),  without  Psalms,  and  the 
famous  Picture  Bible  of  Cologne  (about  1478;  cf. 
R.  Kautzsch,  Die  Holzschnitte  der  K  diner  Bibel  von 
1479,  in  Studien  zur  deutschen  KunstgeachichUf  vii, 
1896,  and  G.  Gerlach,  in  Dziatzko's  Arbeiten,  ii,  13, 
Leipsic,  1896).  The  Song  of  Solomon  in  this  Bible 
is  not  translated  but  is  given  in  Latin.  The  Bible 
of  Lubeck  of  1494  gives,  up  to  II  Kings  vii,  an 
original  translation;  from  that  chapter  onward 
text  and  pictures  of  the  Cologne  Bible.  The  edition 
of  Ludwig  Trutebul  (Halberstadt,  1522)  is  very 
scarce.  On  the  Psalters  cf .  Walther,  682-703,  and 
Kurrelmeyer,  ut  sup. 

On  the  ••  Weniel  "  Bible,  cf.  AJP,  xxi,  62-76,  and  F. 
Jelinek,  Die  Sprache  der  Wemelbibel,  G5rz,  1898-09.  On 
the  pre-Lutheran  Bibles,  cf.  A.  £.  Sch^nbach.  Miscellen  au9 
Grazer  Handachriften,  ii.  Reihe,  DeuUche  Ueberaetgunoen 
bibliecfier  Schriften,  Grax,  1899;  idem,  Ueber  ein  miUel- 
deutachet  Evangelienwerk  atM  St.  Paul,  Vienna,  1897,  and 
L.  J.  M.  Bebb,  in  DB,  extra  vol.,  411-413. 

Contemporaneously  with  Luther  others  were 
engaged  in  translating  parts  of  the  Bible  into  mod- 
em German,  e.g.,  Bdschenstein,  Lange,  Krumpach, 
Amman,  Nachtgal,  Capito,  and  FrOhlich;  but  their 
works  are  forgotten  (see  also  below,  §  5).  Not  con- 
templating at  first  the  entire  Bible,  Luther 
began  with  the  penitential  Psalms 
*•  BnSe!''*  (^^•'  ^^^'^'  improved  1525)  and  fol- 
lowed with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Ps.  ex  in  1518,  the  Prayer  of  Manasscs  with 
Matt,  xvi,  13-20,  in  1519,  and  other  pieces.  At 
the  end  of  1521  he  began  with  the  New  Testament. 
He  writes  on  Dec.  18,  1521:  "  Meanwhile  I  am 
gathering  notes,  being  on  the  point  of  translating 
the  New  Testament  into  the  vernacular;  "  two 
days  later:  "  Now  I  am  laboring  on  annotating 
and  translating  the  Bible  into  the  common  speech;  " 
on  Jan.  13,  1522,  to  Amsdorfif:  "  Meanwhile  I  am 
translating  the  Bible,  though  I  have  undertaken  a 
task  beyond  my  strength.  The  Old  Testament  I 
can  not  touch  unless  you  lend  your  aid  "  (cf.  G.  Boe- 
II.— 10 


sert,  in  TSK,  1897,  pp.  324,  349,  366).  The  New 
Testament  was  in  type  Sept.,  1622;  it  was  pub- 
lished with  woodcuts  at  Wittenberg  without  name 
of  printer  or  of  translator  {Das  Newe  Testament 
Deutzsch)  and  was  sold  for  one  and  one-half  florins. 
In  December  a  second  edition  followed  (cf.  R. 
Kuhrs,  Verhdltnis  der  Decemberhibel  zur  September' 
bibel.  Kritischer  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Bibel- 
sprache  M,  Luihers.  Mit  einem  Anhang  uber  J  oh, 
hangers  Matth&usubersetzung,  Greifswald,  1901). 
Of  the  Old  Testament,  part  i  (the  five  books  of 
Moses)  was  ready  in  1523;  parts  ii  and  iii  (the  his- 
torical and  poetical  books)  in  1524;  the  prophets 
did  not  follow  until  1532;  and  the  Apocrypha  as  a 
whole  not  until  the  first  complete  Bible  in  1534. 
Eleven  editions  were  published  during  Luther's 
lifetime,  besides  numerous  reprints.  For  the  Old 
Testament  he  used  the  edition  of  Brescia,  1494 
(the  copy  is  now  at  Berlin);  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  second  edition  of  Erasmus  (1519),  but 
he  consulted  the  Vulgate,  and  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  the  assistance  of  his  friends  Melanchthon, 
Bugenhagen,  Aurogallus,  and  all  available  helps. 
In  the  preface  to  Sirach  he  mentions  the  earlier 
German  translation,  but  he  seems  on  the  whole 
independent  of  it.  The  influence  of  Luther's 
work  was  great  even  outside  of  Germany.  It 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Danish  translation  of  1524, 
of  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  of  1526,  of  the  Icelandic 
of  1540,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  Tyndale, 
influenced  the  English  Authorised  Version  of 
1611. 


Large  parts  of  Luther's  autograph  printer's  copy  are 
preserved,  and  the  first  part  is  in  print  in  D.  Martin  Luther'g 
Deutache  Bibel,  Weimar.  1906.  A  catalogue  of  the  original 
editions  of  Luther's  Bible  was  published  by  H.  E.  Bindseil 
(Verzeichniaa  der  Original-Auaoaben,  etc..  Halle.  1840).  who 
also,  in  collaboration  with  H.  A.  Niemeyer.  issued  a  critical 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  1545  with  a  collation  of  the 
earlier  impressions  (7  vols.,  Halle.  1845-55).  J.  G.  Hage- 
mann.  NachricM  von  denen  fOmehmaten  Ud)eraetzunoen  der 
heiligen  Schrift  (Brunswick.  1750),  gives  a  list  of  editions 
to  1749.  In  ib^  Hauok-Hersog  RE,  iii.  74-75,  about 
ninety  places  are  named  in  which  Luther's  Bible  has  been 
printed,  with  the  date  of  the  first  edition  in  each  place. 
It  includes  the  following  towns  in  America:  Germantown, 
Penn..  1743  (the  first  Bible  in  a  European  language 
printed  in  America;  see  Sower.  Christopher)  and  1763 
(cf.  Baaler  BibelboU,  1899.  52);  New  York.  1864  (N.  T.) 
and  1857  (complete  Bible);  Philadelphia,  1846.  Reading. 
Penn..  1813,  and  Lancaster.  Penn..  1819.  may  be  added. 
A  chronological  list  would  show  the  influence  of  Pietism. 
The  first  Berlin  edition  (1699).  for  example,  was  due  to 
Spener.  The  first  Low  (lerman  Bible,  by  J.  Hoddersen, 
was  printed  by  L.  Diets  at  LQbeck  in  1533;  the  last  was 
that  of  LOneburg.  1621. 

By    the    middle    of     the    nineteenth    century 
six  or  seven  different  recensions  of  Luther's  ver- 
sion were  in  use  in  Protestant   Germany  (cf.  C. 
Mdnckeberg,  TabeUarische  Uebersicht  der  wichtigsten 
Varianten  der    bedeutendsten    gangbaren    Btbelaus- 
gaben.  New  Testament,  Halle,   1865, 
4.  BevlBlonoid  Testament,  4  vols.,  1870-71).    In 
^         1863    a    committee    was    named    by 
V  rsJ^"    the  Eisenach  Conference  (see  Eisen- 
ach   Conference)    to    undertake    a 
final  revision.    As  the  result  of  the  labors  of  this 
conmiittee  the  revised  New  Testament  appeared 
I  in   1867   and   again   in    1870,    Genesis   in    1873, 
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the  Psalms  in  1876,  the  whole  Bible  (the  so-called 
Probebibel)  in  1883.  At  last,  in  Jan.,  1890,  the  whole 
work  was  finished  and  the  first  impression  was  pub- 
lished at  Halle  in  1892.  The  revised  edition  was 
adopted  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  though  in 
Mecklenburg  it  is  still  opposed.  A  comparison  with 
the  English  revision  shows  that  the  German  was 
much  too  timid  (cf.,  on  the  one  side,  P.  de 
Lagarde,  Die  revidierte  Lutherhibel  des  Halleschen 
Waisenhausea,  Gottingen,  1885,  also  in  Mittheil- 
ungen,  iii;  on  the  other,  E.  V.  Kohlschiitter,  Die 
Revision  der  Lviherachen  BibelubersetzunQf  1887, 
and  A.  Kamphausen,  Die  bertchiigte  Lutherhibel, 
Berlin.  1894;  also  TJB,  1886,  where  twelve 
pamphlets  for  and  against  the  revision  are  named; 
O.  H.  T.  Willkomm,  Was  verliert  unser  VoUc  durch 
die  Bibelrevision  f    Zwickau,  1901). 

Luther's  work  was  criticized  early,  especially  by  his 
Roman  Catholic  opponents — e.g.,  by  Ilicronymus  Emser, 
to  whom  Urbanus  Rhegius  replied  in  1524  (see  Em- 
ber, Hierontmub;  Kheqius,  Urbanub;  cf.  G.  Kawerau's 
Hieronvmu9  ErMer,  Halle,  1898;  for  criticism  from  the 
modem  point  of  view,  cf.  P.  de  Lagarde,  Die  ret'idierte 
Lutherbibd,  ut  sup.).  The  Wittenberg  edition  of  1672  in- 
troduced the  summaries  of  Veit  Dietrich.  A.  Calovius 
added  in  1661  a  **  Biblical  Calendar  "  by  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  read  the  Psalms  four  times  every  year,  Proverbs 
twice,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bible  with  Luther's  prefaces  once. 
The  Wittenberg  faculty  added  a  new  preface  in  1669.  The 
verse  of  the  "  three  witnesses  "  (I  John  v,  7)  was  first  in- 
troduced into  a  Frankfort  edition  of  1575,  into  a  Witten- 
berg impression  in  1596.  Dietrich's  summaries  were 
replaced  by  those  of  Leonhard  H utter  in  1624;  in  this  edi- 
tion a  Roman  Catholic  compositor  changed  "  everlasting 
gospel  "  in  Rev.  xiv,  6,  to  "  new  gospel,"  the  verse  being 
often  applied  to  Luther,  and  subsequent  editions  were 
printed  from  the  sheet  as  copy.  Several  editions  gave 
great  offense  because  of  changes  in  the  text  or  additions 
— e.g.,  an  c<lition  by  N.  Funk  (Altona,  1815)  was  asserted 
to  teach  a  "  new  faith  "  because  of  changes  in  the  indexes 
and  notes.  The  Bible  Institute  foimded  at  Halle  by  Karl 
Hildebrand,  Baron  Canstein  (q.v.)  came  to  have  great  in- 
fluence; after  1717  standing  type  or  stereotyped  plates 
were  used  and  millions  of  copies  of  the  Halle  text  were  cir- 
culated (see  Bible  Sociictiks,  II,  1). 

The  Anabaptists  Hans  Denk  and  Lud^ng  H&tzer  (qq.v.) 

translated  the  Prophets  before  the  completion  of  I^uther's 

version  (pubUshed  by  Peter  Schoffer,  Worms,  1527;  many 

later    editions);  their    work    was    used    by 

5.  Other  other  translators  and  has  been  praised  for 
Versions,  scholarship  and  style  (cf.  J.  J.  I.  Dollinger, 
Die  Reformation,  i,  Regensburg,  1846,  199; 
Heberle.  in  TSK,  xxviii,  1855.  832;  L.  Keller,  Ein  AposUl 
der  Wiedertaufer,  Leipsic,  1882,  210  sqq.).  The  preachers 
of  Zurich  published  a  complete  Bible  in  six  parts  (1525- 
1529),  using  Luther's  work  so  far  as  available  and  adding 
the  Prophets  (part  iv)  themselves  and  the  Apocrypha 
(part  V,  including  III  and  IV  Esdros  and  III  Maccabees 
but  not  the  Prayer  of  Azariah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren, the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  or  the  Additions  to  Esther) 
by  Leo  Jud  (q.v.).  The  complete  Bible  was  printed  in 
1530,  without  prefaces  and  glosses,  the  Apocrypha  at  the 
end.  The  edition  of  1531  (2  vols.)  has  a  short  admonition 
and  introduction  for  "  the  Christian  reader  of  these  Bib- 
lical Books"  probably  by  Zwingli;  also  summaries,  paral- 
lel references,  woodcuts,  and  a  new  translation  of  the  poet- 
ical books.  The  edition  of  1548  (2  vols.)  professes  to  have 
been  compared  word  for  word  with  the  Hebrew,  but  rrally 
does  not  differ  from  editions  of  1542  and  l.'>45;  it  became 
the  basis  of  later  editions.  The  verse  division  was  first 
introducwl  in  1589.  A  revision  of  the  Zurich  New  Trsta- 
meut  was  undertaken  by  J.  J.  Brcitincer  in  U>29,  by 
a  collegium  hiblicum  in  1817,  IKfK),  18G8.  and  LSS2.  and 
a  new  revision  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  appoaro*! 
in  1893  (cf.  E.  Riggonbach,  Die  echweizerische  revidicrle 
UeberseUung  dea  Neuen  Teetamenta  und  der  Pealmen,  Basel, 
1895). 

Besides  the  Zurich  Bible  throe  other  "  composite " 
Bibles  (i.e.,  Luther's  translation  so  far  as  it  had  appeared 


with  the  missing  parts  supplied  from  other  translations) 
were  published  before  1534:  (l\  Worms,  Peter  Schoffer, 
1529,  the  so-called  "  Baptist  "  Bible,  having  H&tser  and 
Denk's  version  of  the  Prophets;  it  was  the  first  Protestant 
Bible  to  use  the  word  Biblia  in  the  title,  retained  in  Luther's 
Bible  till  the  eighteenth  centur>';  (2)  Strasburg,  Wolff 
K6pphl,  1530,  Prophets  by  HMzer  and  Denk,  Apocrypha 
by  Jud;  (3)  Frankfort,  C.  Egenolph,  1534,  in  which  only  a 
part  of  the  Apocrypha  was  not  Luther's.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans  was  included  in  these  editions. 

About  one  hundred  years  after  Luther  new  versions  be- 
gan to  appear.  The  first  complete  Bible  was  that  of  J. 
Piscator  (Herbom,  1602),  called  the  "  Straf  mich  Gott  " 
Bible  because  the  translator  added  in  smaller  type  to  Mark 
viii,  12,  Wann  disem  geachlecht  ein  zaichen  wirdt  gegeben 
xoerden,  9o  atraffe  mich  Oott  ("  If  a  sign  be  given  to  this 
generation,  so  strike  me  God ;  "  cf .  R.  Steck,  Die  Piaca- 
torbibd,  Bern,  1897).  The  Berlcburg  Bible  (8  vols..  1726- 
1742)  and  the  Wertheim  Bible  (1735)  were  prepared  in  the 
interest  of  mysticism  and  rationalism  respectively  (see 
Bibles,  An.votated,  and  Bible  Summaries,  I,  §$3,  4). 
Later  versions  are  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  (O.  T.,  13  vols.,  Got- 
tingen, 1769  sqq.;  N.  T.,  2  vols.,  1790);  J.  H.  D.  Moldcu- 
hauer  (O.  T.,  10  vols.,  Quedlinburg,  1774  sqq.;  N.  T..  2 
vols.,  1787-88);  Simon  Gryn^us  (5  vols.,  Basel.  1776-77; 
a  paraphrase  in  modem  style,  the  historical  books  of  the 
O.  T.  abridged,  the  Gospels  harmonised);  and  G.  F.  Gries- 
inger  (Stuttgart,  1824).  Better  than  these  is  the  version 
of  W.  L.  M.  de  Wette  and  J.  C.  W.  Augusti  (6  vols.,  Hei- 
delberg, 1809-14;  lat^r  editionc  by  De  Wette  alone).  Bun- 
sen's  annotated  Bible  (9  vols.,  Leipsic,  1858-70)  has  a 
translation  of  the  Hagiographa  by  A.  Kamphausen,  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  by  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  other  portions 
by  Bunsen. 

Translations  of  the  New  Testament  alone  include:  J. 
Croll,  J.  Stegman  the  elder,  and  others,  the  Socinian  N.  T. 
(Rakow.  1630);  J.  Felbinger,  al.so  a  Socinian  (Amsterdam, 
1660);  J.  H.  Reitz,  Reformed  (Offenbach,  1703);  C.  E. 
Trillcr  (Amsterdam,  1703);  CJount  Zinzendorf  (Ebersdorf, 
1727);  'Timotheus  Philadelphus  (i.e.,  J.  Kayscr,  a  Stutt- 
gart physician,  1733);  C.  A.  Heumann.( Hanover,  1748);  J.  A. 
Bengel  (Stuttgart,  1753);  C.  T.  Danmi  (3  vols.,  BerUn, 
1765);  C.  F.  Bahrdt  ("  the  latest  revelations  of  God,"  4 
vols.,  Riga.  1773-74);  J.  C.  F.  Schulz  (vol.  i,  the  Gospels. 
1774);  P.  M.  Hahn  (Winterthur,  1777);  G.  W.  Rullmann 
(3  vols.,  Lemgo,  1790-91);  J.  A.  Bolten  (8  vols.,  Altona. 
1792-1806);  J.  O.  Theiss,  Crospels  and  Acts  (4  vols.,  Ham- 
burg, 1794-1800);  J.  J.  Stolz  (2  vols.,  Zurich.  1795;  a  sec- 
ond ed.  of  a  version  by  Stolz.  J.  L.  Vogeli.  and  C.  Hlifeli, 
2  vols..  1781-82);  G.  F.  Seller  (2  vols..  Erlangen,  1806); 
J.  C.  R.  Eckermann  (3  vols.,  Kiel,  1806-08);  J.  W.  F. 
Hetzel  (Dorpat,  1809);  C.  F.  Preiss  (2  vols.,  Stettin,  1811); 
L.  Schuhkrafft  (Stutt«art);  J.  Gossner  (Munich,  1815); 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer  (Gottingen,  1829);  E.  G.  A.  Bockel  (Al- 
tona. 1832);  J.  K.  W.  Alt  (4  parts,  Leipsic,  1837-39); 
K.  von  dor  Heydt  (Elberfeld,  1852;  iLsed  by  the  Plymouth 
Brethren);  F.  Rengsdorf  (Hamburg.  18G0);  C.  Weizsiicker 
(Tflbingen,  1875;  9th  ed.,  1900);  C.  Reinhardt  (Lahr.  1878); 

E.  Zittel  (3  vols.,  Carlsruhe,  1880-85);  C.  Stage  (Reclam, 
I<eipsic,  1896;  "  in  present-day  speech  ");  H.  Wiese  (Ber- 
lin, 1905). 

Roman  Catholic  versions  have  been  numerous.  Hi^ro- 
nymus  Emser's  New  Testament  (Dresden,  1527;  see  Em- 
SHR,  HiGRONTMUS)  WRs  merely  a  slight  revision  of  Luther 
after  the  Vulgate.  J.  Dietonberger,  a  Dominican,  pub- 
lished the  entire  Bible  at  Mainz  in  1534  (cf.  F.  Schneider, 
Johann  Dietenberger'a  Bihddruck,  Mainz,  1901).  In  the 
New  Testament  he  followed  Emser  chiefly,  in  the  Apocry- 
pha Leo  Jud,  in  the  Old  Testament  he  took  much  from 
Luther.  C.  Ulenberg  revised  this  version  in  16.30,  and  the 
clergy  of  Mainz  in  1662;  thenceforth  it  was  commonly 
called  the  '*  Catholic  "  Bible.  Later  Roman  Catholic  ver- 
sions are:  T.  A.  Erhard  (2  vols.,  Augsburg,  1722);  the 
Benedictines  of  the  cloister  of  EttenheimmUnstcr  (CJon- 
stanoe,  1751);  I.  Weitenauer  (14  vols..  Augsburg,  1777-81); 

F.  Rosalino  (3  vols.,  Vienna,  1781);  K.  H.  Seibt  (Prague, 
1781);  H.  Braun  (13  vols.,  Augsburg.  1788-1805;  worked 
over  by  J.  F.  Allioli,  0  vols.,  Nuremberg,  I8.'i0  32);  D.  von 
Brent ano.  T.  A.  Dereser,  and  J.  M.  A.  Scholz  (N.  T.  by 
Brt'nlano,  3  vols.,  Kempteu.  1790-91;  revised  and  O.  T. 
mlded  by  Dereser  and  Scholz,  15  vols.,  Frankfort,  1797- 
1833);  K.  and  L.  van  Ess  (3  vols.,  Sulzbach,  1807-22);  H. 
J.  Jack  (Leipsic.  1847).  Translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment alone  are:  C.  Fischer  (Prague,  1784);  B.  B.  M.  Schnap- 
pinger    (3    vols.,    Mannheim,    1787-99);  S.    Mutschelle    (2 
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voK,  Munich.  1789-00):  B.  Wcyl  (Mains.  1789);  J.  G. 
Krach  (2  vols.,  Freiburg.  1790):  C.  Schwartzel  (6  voli., 
Ulm,  1802-05):  M.  Wittmann  (RcRensburg,  1809);  J.  M. 
Sailer  (Gras.  1822):  J.  H.  Kintemaker  (Munich.  1825; 
circulated  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which 
now  also  circulates  Allioli's  translation):  B.  Weinhart 
(Freiburg.  1900):  A.  Amdt.  S.  J.  (Ilegensburg.  1903);  B. 
Grundl  (Augsburg.  1903). 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  scholarly 
translation  of  the  canonical  Old  Testament,  edited 
by  E.  Kautzsch  in  collaboration  with  F.  Baethgen, 
IL  Guthc,  A.  Kamphausen,  R.  Kittel,  K.  Marti, 
W.  Rothstein,  R.  Ru6tschi,  V.  Ryssel,  K.  Siegfried, 
and  A.  Socin  (Freiburg,  1894;  2d  ed.,  1896).  In 
the  supplementary  translation  of  the  Apocrypha 
and  Pseudepigrapha  Prof.  Kautzsch  had  the 
assistance  of  G.  Beer,  F.  Blass,  C.  Clemen,  A.  Deiss- 
mann,  C.  Fuchs,  II.  Gunkcl,  H.  Guthe,  A.  Kamp- 
hausen, R.  Kittel,  E.  Littmann,  M.  LOhr,  W.  Roth- 
stein, V.  Ryssel,  F.  Schnapp,  K.  Siegfried,  and 
P.  Wendland.  Since  1899  cheap  editions  called 
Textbibel,  both  with  and  without  Wcizsftcker's  New 
Testament,  have  been  circulated. 

German  Israelites  have  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament  prepared  under  the  direction  of  L.  Zunz 
(Berlin,  1837)  and  by  S.  Bcmfeld  (BerUn,  1902). 
There  are  also  versions  in  the  Jewish-German 
(Yiddish).  E.  Nestle. 

Biblioohapht:  The  one  work  on  early  Gernum  transla- 
tions is  W.  Walther.  Die  detUaehe  BibelUberaeUuno  des 
MittslaUera,  3  vola..  Brunswick.  1889-91;  cf.  BihU  of  all 
Lands,  pp.  178-187,  London,  1861,  and  DB,  extra  vol.. 
pp.  411-414. 

The  subject  of  the  printed  German  Bible  before  Luther 
has  been  much  elucidated  by  W.  Kurrelmeyer  of  Balti- 
more, who  has  prepared  an  edition  from  a  collation  of 
all  impressions  and  manuscripts;  vols,  i  and  ii,  the  N.  T., 
have  already  appeared  as  nos.  234  and  238  of  the  Bibli- 
othek  dea  liUerarisc?ien  Vereins  in  Stuttgart,  TQbingen, 
1904  and  1905;  vols,  iii-iv  of  the  O.  T.,  nos.  243.  246,  ib. 
1907.  F.  Jostes  (Roman  Catholic)  has  long  had  a  history 
in  preparation.  Ck>nsult  L.  Hain.  Repertorium  hibli- 
ograpkicum,  vol.  i,  Paris,  1826;  L.  Keller,  Die  Reforma- 
tion und  die  dlteren  Reformparteien,  Leipsic,  1885;  idem. 
Dm  Wcddenser  und  die  deutachen  BiMUhereetntngen,  v, 
189,  ib.  1886;  F.  Jostes.  Die  Waldenter  und  die  vorlu- 
theriache  deutache  BibelaberaeUung,  p.  44.  MOnster,  1885; 
idem.  Die  Tepler  BibelUberaeUung,  Milnster,  1886;  idem, 
"  Die  Watdenaerbiheln  "  und  .  .  .  Johannes  ReUaeh,  in 
Historiachea  Jahrbuch,  xv  (1894),  77  sqq.;  H.  Haupt,  Die 
deutache  Bibeluberaetzung  der  mittelalterlichen  Waldenser 
.  .  .  ,  WOrxburg,  1885;  idem,  in  CentraJJblaU  fUr  BibHo- 
theksweaen,  1885,  pp.  287-290;  idem,  Der  vxUdensische 
Urepruno  dea  Codez  Teplenais  ....  Warzburg,  1886; 
M.  Rachel,  Die  Freiberger  Bibelhandachnft,  Freiburg,  1886; 
8.  Berger.  La  Queation  du  codex  Teplenais,  in  Revue  his- 
torique,  xxx  (1886),  164,  xxxii  (1886).  184;  K.  Schellhom, 
Ueber  das  VerhAltnis  der  Freiberger  und  der  Tepler  Bibel- 
handachrift,  Freiberg,  1896;  W.  Walther,  Ein  ang^lieher 
BibelQberaetzer  des  Mittelaltera,  in  Neue  kirchliche  Zeit- 
achnft,  viii.  3  (1896),  194-207;  Schaff.  Christian  Church, 
vi,  361  sqq. 

On  Luther's  Bible  consult:  J.  G.  Palm.  Historis  der 
dmUschen  Bibeliiberaeizung  Dr.  M.  Lutheri,  1617-34,  ed. 
J.  M.  Q6Me,  Halle,  1772;  G.  W.  Panser,  Entwurf  einer 
9oUst&ndigen  Geachichte  der  deutachen  BibelUberaetsung  M. 
Luthera,  1617-81,  Nuremberg,  1791;  J.  Jansscn-Pastor, 
Oeaehichle  dea  deutachen  Volkea,  vii,  531-575,  Freiburg. 
1893;  Schaff,  Ckriatian  Church,  vi,  340-368;  Moeller. 
Chriatian  Church,  iii.  34-35. 

On  the  language  of  Luther's  Bible  coni^ult:  R.  von 
Raumer,  Einunrkung  dea  Chriatentuma,  Stuttgart,  1845; 
P.  Pietsch.  M.  Luther  und  die  futchdeutache  Schriftaprache, 
Breslau,  1883;  K.  Burdach,  Die  Einigung  der  neuhoch- 
deutachen  Schriftaprache,  Halle,  1884;  B.  Lindmeyer,  Der 
Wortachaiz  in  Luthera,  Emaera  und  Ecka  Ueberaettung  dea 
N.  T.'a,  Strasburg,  1899;  F.  Dauner,  Die  oberdeutac?ien 
Bibelgloaaare   dea    xvi.    JahrhundertSt    Darmstadt,    1898; 


Bfihme,  Zur  Oesehiehte  der  sOchsischen  Kanzleispraeks, 
Reiehenbach.  1899;  W.  W.  Florer,  Substantivflexion  bei 
MarHn  Luther,  Ann  Arbor,  1899;  H.  Byland,  Der  Wort^ 
achats  des  ZUrieher  A.  T.'s  von  1626  und  1631  ....  Ber- 
lin. 1903. 

On  translations  after  Luther  consult:  J.  Mesger,  G*- 
sehiehts  der  BibelUbersetsungen  in  der  schweizerisch-refor" 
ntierten  Kirche,  Basel,  1876;  A.  Kappler,  Die  schumseri- 
ache  Bibelabersetsung,  Zurich.  1898;  idem.  Die  neue  Re- 
vision der  ZUrieher  Bibel,  in  Neue  ZUrieher  Zeitung,  Nov. 
2  and  27,  1904. 

On  Roman  Catholic  versions  consult:  G.  W.  Panser, 
Oesehiehte  der  rUmisch-katholischen  Bibelabersetsung,  Nu- 
remberg. 1781;  J.  Janssen-Pastor,  ut  sup.;  G.  Keferstein, 
Der  Lautstand  in  den  BibelUbersetsungen  von  Emser  und 
Eck,  Jena.  1888. 

Vm.  Greek  Versions,  Modem :  Parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  translated  by  Jews  into  modem 
Greek  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  version  of  the  Pentateuch  made  in  1547  has  been 
edited  by  C.  Hesscling  (Leipsic,  1897).  On  the 
whole  the  Greek  Church  has  been  anxious  to  make 
the  people  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  a  fact  evinced 
especially  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  efforts 
of  Damascenus  the  Studite  (q.v.).  But  when,  at 
the  instance  of  Cyril  Lucar,  Maximos  Kalliupolites 
published  in  1638  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  original  Greek  with  a  modem  Greek  version, 
the  Church  as  a  whole  did  not  favor  it,  though 
the  patriarch  Parthenios  permitted  its  circulation. 
This  text  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1703  by  the 
monk  Seraphim,  also  in  1710  at  Halle,  and  by 
C.  Reineccius  in  his  polyglot  Bible  of  1713  (see 
Bibles,  Polyglot,  V).  In  the  East,  Seraphim's 
edition  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  patriarch 
Gabriel  of  Constantinople  (1702-04). 

A  new  period  began  when  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  took  the  matter  in  hand.  As  early 
as  1810  it  published  the  text  of  Maximos,  and  Eng- 
lish influence  induced  the  patriarchs  Cyril  VI  and 
Gregory  V  to  permit  its  circulation.  Other  issues 
followed  in  1814,  1819,  and  1824.  The  defi- 
ciencies of  the  old  text  having  been  long  known,  it 
was  decided  to  bring  out  a  new  translation,  which 
should  approach  more  nearly  the  ancient  Greek. 
For  this  work  the  monk  Hilarion  was  employed 
under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Archbishop  Con- 
stantius  of  Sinai,  afterward  patriarch.  But  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  controversy  over  the  Apocrypha 
(1825-27),  the  society  introduced  bibles  without 
the  Apocrypha,  the  Greek  Church  would  not  cir- 
culate them.  Moreover,  after  the  war  of  liberation 
the  desire  to  be  entirely  independent  of  Occidental 
aid  greatly  increased  and  orthodox  reaction  set  in 
anew.  The  version  of  such  learned  Greeks  as 
Typaldos,  Bambas,  and  others  found  no  more 
favorable  reception.  This  disposition  has  con- 
tinued. The  latest  version  of  the  New  Testament 
by  A.  Pallis  (Liverpool,  1902),  written  in  common 
Greek,  has  not  been  approved.  The  patriarch 
Joachim  111  has  renewed  the  prohibition  of  Bible 
translation.  Philipp  Meyer. 

Bibuoorapht:  Korals,  in  Atakta,  vol.  iii  (1830);  J.  Wenger, 
BeitrOge  sur  Kenntnis  der  griechischen  Kirche,  Berlin.  1839; 
Bible  of  Every  Land,  pp.  241-244,  London.  1861;  B.  Le- 
grand.  Bibliographie  HelUnique,  3  vols..  Paris.  1885-1903 
(for  15th  and  16th  centuries);  idem.  Bibliographie  Hel- 
Unique, 5  vols.,  ib.  1894-1903  (for  the  17th  century);  A.  D. 
Kyriakos,  Oesehiehte  der  orientalisc?ien  Kirchen,  1463-1898, 
Leipsic,  1902;  Bible  Society  Reporter,  Jan.  and  May,  1902; 
DB,  extra  vol.,  p.  420. 
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IX.  Hebrew  Translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment: The  anciently  attested  Hebrew  original  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  are  not  to  be  included  in  this  treat- 
ment (see  Matthew,  II;  Apocrypha,  B,  I,  19). 
Of  existing  Hebrew  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  more  important  are  the  following: 

1.  Versions  by  Jews:  (1)  The  Evangelium  Mat- 
then  in  lingua  Hebraica  cum  versione  LaiinOf  by 
Sebastian  Milnster,  appeared  at  Basel,  1537  (2d  ed., 
Paris,  1541;  3d  ed.,  with  Hebrews  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin,  Basel,  1557).  (2)  The  Evangelium  hebraice 
Matthcpi  recens  e  Judaeorum  penetralibua  erutum, 
with  Latin  translation,  edited  by  Jean  du  Tillet 
and  Jean  Mercier  (Paris,  1555)  is  part  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels  by  Schemtob  Schaprut  (1385), 
which  may  be  preserved  in  a  Vatican  manuscript.  (3) 
A  complete  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was 
made  by  Ezekicl  Rachbi  (d.  1772),  and  an  assist- 
ant from  Germany. 

2,  Versions  by  Christians:  (1)  Elias  Hutter 
made  a  Hebrew  translation  of  the  complete  New 
Testament  for  his  polyglot  editions  (Nuremberg, 
1590,  1002;  see  Bibles,  Polyglot,  V);  a  better 
edition  of  this  version  was  issued  by  B.  Robertson 
(London,  1(>61),  and  the  first  part  of  the  same  by 
R.  Caddick  (London,  1798).  (2)  Johannes  Baptista 
Jona  translated  the  four  Gospels  (Rome,  1668). 
(3)  A  translation  of  Matthew  by  Johannes  Kemper 
(d.  1714),  with  Latin  rendering  by  A.  Borelius, 
is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Upsala.  (4)  The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, translated  by  F.  A.  Christiani,  appeared  in 
Leipsic,  1676,  and  Luke  i,  1-xxii,  14,  by  I.  From- 
man  at  Halle,  1735.  (5)  The  translation  of  the 
whole  New  Testament  prepared  for  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews 
appeared  in  1821,  and  in  revised  form  in  1840  and 
1866.  (6)  The  edition  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  begun  in  1864,  was  made  by  Franz 
Delitzsch  (Leipsic,  1877;  stereotyped  ed..  1881; 
revised  ed.,  1885;  again  revised  by  Delitzsch  and 
edited  by  G.  Dalman,  1892).  (7)  The  translation 
of  the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  begun  by  Isaac 
Salkinson  and  completed  by  C.  Ginsburg,  was 
issued  in  London,   1885.  (G.  Dalman.) 

Bibuogkaprt:  On  1:  A.  Herbflt,  Die  wm  Sebattian  i#fin* 
8ter  .  .  .  Vberaettunotn  de*  EvangeHumM  Maithdi,  Q6t- 
tinffen.  1879;  F.  Delitisch.  Brief  an  die  Rdmer,  pp.  22. 
106.  103-109.  Leipsic.  1870;  8.  Schechter.  in  JQR,  vi. 
144-145.  On  2:  F.  Delitzsch.  ut  sup.,  pp.  21-38;  Theo- 
togiachee  lAiertUurhlaU,  1889-1890;  O.  Dalman.  in  He- 
braica, ix.  226-231  and  Theologiachee  lAteraturhlaU,  1891, 
pp.  289  sqq.;  J.  Dunlop.  Memoriee  of  Ooepel  Triumphe, 
pp.  378-386,  London.  1894. 

X.  Hungarian   (Magyar)    Versions:    JAnos   Er- 
dOsi  (or  Sylvester;    b.  1504;    died  c.  1560)  made 
the  first  Hungarian  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.     After    studying  in    Cracow    and   Wit- 
tenberg   (1526-29),    he    returned   to 

^i^^t  ^  native  land  and  worked  at  Sdrvdr 
Versions,  ^^der  the  patronage  of  the  magnate 
T.  Nddasdi.  who  erected  the  first 
Hungarian  printing-press  in  Uj-Sziget  (Neanesis). 
There  Erdbsi's  translation  was  printed  in  1541. 
Erddsi  was  afterward  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Vienna  (1542-52);    driven  out  by  the  Jesuits,  he 


went  to  Debreczin  and,  in  1557,  to  L6cse  (Leut- 
schau)  as  teacher  and  preacher.  A  little  later,  G. 
Heltai,  pastor  at  Kolosv^r  (Klausenburg),  and  his 
three  colleagues  translated  the  New  Testament, 
with  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (Kolosvdr, 
1552-61).  P^ter  Juhdsz  (Melius),  pastor  and  super- 
intendent at  Debreczin  (1558-72),  rendered  into 
Hungarian  the  books  of  Job  and  Kings  (Debreczin, 
1565),  and  the  New  Testament  (Szegedin,  1567); 
of  the  latter  work  no  copy  is  known.  T.  Fdle- 
gyhdzi,  professor  and  pastor  at  Debreczin,  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  at  Deb- 
reczin in  1586.  Gaspar  Kdroli  (d.  1591),  a  pupil  of 
Melanchthon,  pastor  at  Gdnc  (not  far  from  Kassa), 
translated  the  entire  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  and 
published  it  at  Visoly,  1590.  This  is  styled  the 
Visoly  Bible,  and  it  has  remained  in  use  to  the 
present.  It  has  passed  through  many  editions 
with  some  slight  corrections. 

During  the  religious  wars  (1604-45)  against  the 
Austrian  monarchs  the  Hungarian  nation  heroically 
fought  for  political  and  religious  liberty;  to  the 
great  Protestant  princes  of  Transylvania,  Bocskai. 
Bethlen,  and  George  (Gy6rgy)  R&- 
8.  The  k6czi  the  Protestant  Church  is  much 
KonUCromi  indebted,  for  without  them  it  would 
Bible.  have  suffered  the  fate  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Church.  The  victorious  Rd- 
k6czi  family  caused  10,000  copies  of  the  Bible  to  be 
published  at  VArad  in  1657.  The  years  1660  to 
1781  were  a  dark  period  for  Hungarian  Protestants, 
diuing  which  the  Austrian  government,  imder 
Jesuitical  influences,  took  control  of  the  entire 
kingdom,  and  the  freedom  gained  in  the  Refor- 
mation was  lost.  The  crisis  came  in  1671-81,  the 
so-called  "  decade  of  mourning."  This  grievous 
situation  explains  the  fact  that  Hungarian  bibles 
had  to  be  printed  in  foreign  countries.  The 
learned  Reformed  pastor  of  Debreczin,  Gy6rgy 
Csipk^  Komdromi,  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar, 
in  order  to  meet  the  common  wish  and  to  make  the 
Bible  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  language, 
made  a  new  translation  which  was  approved  by  the 
synods  in  1681.  The  city  of  Debreczin  at  enormous 
cost  had  an  edition  of  4,000  copies  printed  at  Ley- 
den  in  1718.  When  the  edition  reached  the  frontier 
it  was  seized  by  the  Jesuits  (who  had  secured  from 
the  king  an  order  to  that  effect)  and  carried  to  their 
house  at  Kassa.  The  agitated  citizens  and  council 
of  Debreczin  used  all  means  available  to  recover 
the  books  and  at  length  secured  a  royal  edict  from 
King  Charles  III  (June  29,  1723)  granting  them  a 
free  Bible  (P.  Bod,  Historia  Hungarorum  ecdesi- 
astica,  iii,  89).  So  great  was  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits,  however,  that  they  frustrated  the  royal 
edict,  and  the  bishop  of  Eger,  Count  F.  Bark6czy, 
carried  the  Komdromi  bibles  to  his  palace  and 
threw  them  all  into  damp  cellars,  where  they  re- 
mained till  1754,  when  on  Nov.  1  he  burned  them 
in  the  court  of  his  palace  before  a  large  gathering 
(cf.  The  Bible  Society  Monthly  Reporter,  Mar.,  1904, 
p.  69).  A  few  copies  retained  in  Varsd,  hidden  in 
the  Prussian  ambassador's  house,  were  brought  to 
Debreczin  in  1789. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  on  their  part,  had  the 
Bible  translated  by  a  Jesuit  scholar  Gy5rgy  Kdldi, 
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and  this  translation  appeared  at  Vienna,  1626  (see 
Kaldi,  Gy6rqy).  In  the  nineteenth  century 
Baron  A.  Bartakovics,  archbishop  of  Eger,  ordered 
a  new  translation,  which  was  made  by  his  secretary, 
the  learned  TdrkAnyi  (d.  1886);  this  "  Eger  Bible  " 
was  published  at  the  cost  of  the  archbishop  in  1862, 
and  again  in  1892. 

Samuel  Kdmori,  professor  in  the  Lutheran  theo- 
logical academy  at  Pozsony  (Pressburg),  attempted 
a  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  with  the 
Apocrypha  (Budapest,  1870).  Because  of  the 
translator's  modem  style  and  his 
8.  Xodern  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  Magyar 
Versions,  tongue,  notwithstanding  its  fidelity  to 
the  original,  this  version  can  not  be 
used  by  the  people.  A  revision  of  the  old  Kdroli 
text  was  proposed  as  early  as  1840,  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  assumed  the  task.  The 
first  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  accom- 
plished by  J.  MenyhArt,  professor  of  exegesis  in 
Debreczin  College,  and  by  W.  Gy6ri,  Lutheran 
pastor  of  Budapest.  It  was  issued  at  Budapest  in 
1878  and,  being  sharply  criticized,  did  not  gain 
acceptance.  The  work  of  revision  began  more 
seriously  in  1880,  when  T.  Duka,  a  native  of  Hun- 
gary and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Bible 
society  in  London,  secured  the  aid  of  that  great 
organization.  Competent  men  were  chosen  from 
among  the  professors  and  pastors  of  both  Churches. 
After  many  years'  labor,  the  revised  Old  Testament 
left  the  press  at  Budapest  in  1898.  This  noble 
work  needs  further  revision,  and  the  Hungarian 
Church  awaits  the  moment  when  the  second  revision, 
soon  to  appear,  will  be  ready.  Work  on  the  revi- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  is  progressing. 

After  the  great  revolution  of  1848  and  between 
1851  and  1861,  the  constitution  of  Hungary  was 
suspended  by  the  Austrian  government  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible  was  prohibited.  The  Bible 
depot,  the  property  of  the  British  Society,  was 
ordered  to  be  removed,  and  was  located  at  Berlin; 
since  the  coronation  of  Francis  Joseph  I  all 
hindrances  have  been  removed,  and  under  the 
Himgarian  state  government  circulation  of  the 
Bible  is  free.  F.  Balooh. 

Bibliookapht:  BibU  of  Every  Land,  pp.  325-327,  London, 
1861;  F.  Verseghi.  Diatertatio  de  vernone  Hungarica  §crip' 
iurcB  ULcrae,  Budapest.  1822;  T.  Duka,  in  BibU  Society' • 
Monthly,  London.  1892;  KL,  ii.  770-771;  Hauek-Heriog. 
RE,  pp.  115-118  (gives  the  Utersture  in  Hungsrian); 
BD,  extra  vol..  p.  417. 

ZI.  Italian  Versions:  Legend  has  it  that  Jacobus 
de  Varagine  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Genoa,  made  an 
Italian  translation  of  the  Bible.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  one  was  prepared  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  earliest  printed  Italian 
Bible  is  that  of  Nicold  di  Malherbi,  an  abbot  of 
the  Camaldolites,  based  on  the  Vulgate  and 
published  Venice,  1471.  In  1530  Antonio  Bruc- 
doli  published  at  Venice  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  and  in  1532  the  entire  Bible.  In  the 
same  year  the  New  Testament  by  the  Dominican 
Zaccaria  was  published  at  Venice,  and  in  1551  that 
of  Domenico  Giglio.  After  this  time  Geneva  be- 
came the  home  of  the  Italian  Bible.  A  congre- 
gation of  refugees  settled  there  about  the  middle 


of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  for  their  benefit 
Massimo  Teofilo,  a  former  Benedictine  of  Florence, 
translated  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek 
(Lyons,  1551).  For  the  Old  Testament'  Bruccioli's 
version  was  revised  and  thus  in  1562  the  first 
Protestant  Bible  in  the  ItaUan  language  appeared 
(at  Geneva).  It  was  entirely  superseded  in  1607 
by  the  translation  of  G.  Diodati  (q.v.)  of  Lucca. 
This  version,  made  directly  from  the  original  texts, 
stands  in  high  esteem  for  fidelity  and  has  been 
repeatedly  reprinted  by  different  Bible  societies. 
A  version  affecting  great  elegance^  but  by  no 
means  as  faithful  because  made  from  the  Vulgate, 
is  that  of  Antonio  Martini,  archbishop  of  Florence 
(Turin,  1776).  This  version  has  also  been  repeat- 
edly reprinted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  in  1889  sqq.  an  illustrated  edition  was 
published  by  the  Catholic  publisher  Sonzogno  at 
Milan.  [A  version  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  mod- 
em Italian  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  St. 
Jerome  Society  of  Rome  by  Giuseppe  Clementi,  a 
secular  priest  and  professor  of  Italian  literature, 
with  brief  notes  by  Giovanni  Cienocchi  of  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  preface  by  Giovanni 
Semeria  of  the  Order  of  St.  Paul  (Bamabites),  was 
printed  at  the  Vatican  Press  with  the  approbation 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1902.  The  work  was  well 
received  by  the  public  and  by  scholars,  and  was 
approved  and  circulated  by  many  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  Church,  although  some  feared  its  influ- 
ence. The  completion  of  the  New  Testament  and 
translation  of  the  Old,  which  was  contemplated  by 
the  Society,  has  been  postponed,  as  it  seemed  inad- 
visable to  Pope  Pius  X  to  give  the  Italian  people 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  at  the  present  time.  The 
volume  published  is  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  and 
about  500,000  copies,  it  is  claimed,  have  been  dis- 
tributed. 

(S.  BERGERf.) 

Bibliookapht:  S.  Berger,  La  Bible  Italienne  au  moyen  doe, 
in  Romania,  zziii  (1894),  358  sqq.  (contains  bibliog- 
raphy and  lilt  of  MSS.):  Bible  of  Every  Land,  pp.  277- 
279.  London.  1861;  J.  D.  Hales.  The  BibU  or  the  BibU 
Society  f  The  Corruption  of  God's  Word  in  the  Italian 
Vereion  of  Martini,  London,  1861;  J.  Carini,  Le  Vereione 
delta  Biblia  in  volgari  italiano,  S.  Pier  d'Arena,  1894; 
S.  Minoeci,  Vereione  Italiennee  de  la  BibU,  in  Vigourouz, 
Dictionnaire  de  la  BibU;  KL,  ii.  741-742;  DB,  extra  vol., 
406-408. 

Xn.  Lithuanian  and  Lettish  Versions:  A  fore- 
runner of  the  Bible  translation  for  Protestant 
Lithuanians  was  the  rendering  of  the  Scripture 
lessons  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  by  B.  Willent 
(Kdnigsberg,  1579)  from  Luther's  text  (edited  by 
F.  Bechtel,  in  Bezzenberger's  LUauische  und  lettiache 
Drucke  des  16.  Jahrhunderts,  part  3,  Gottingen, 
1882).  The  first  translator  of  the  Bible  in  a  fuller 
sense  was  Jan  Bretkun  (Bretkunas),  minister  at 
Labiau  and  Kdnigsberg  (d.  1602  or  1603).  He 
translated  the  whole  Bible,  1579-90.  The  manu- 
script, preserved  in  the  university  library  at 
Kdnigsberg,  is  described  by  A.  Bezzenberger, 
BeUrdge  zur  Geachichte  der  litauischen  Sprache 
(G5ttingen,  1877),  pp.  vi-vii.  Only  the  Psalms 
were  published  (Kdnigsberg,  1625)  and  the  editor, 
J.  Rhesa,  introduced  many  chang-js. 

The  Reformed  Lithuanians,  anxious  for  a  Bible, 
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in  1057  commissioned  Samuel  Boguslaw  Chylinfiki 
to  go  to  Eagland  and  have  the  Bible  printed  there 
(cf.  H*  Reinliold,  in  Af  UiheUungen  dtr  lUaahch- 
lUtfTarijirhen  (t€sett»di4tftj  vol,  iv^  part  2,  p.  105). 
The  Ohl  Testament  as  far  aa  the  Ft^lmR  wa.*?  pre- 
sented to  the  eynoil  at  Wilna  in  print  in  lGt>'l»  other 
paH:^  in  manu^ript.  Of  this  Bible  impression 
only  three  copies,  alt  imperfect,  are  known  to  exist. 
Chylbifiki  was  the  tranjslator, 

Tlie  New  Teetamcnt,  translated  by  Samuel  Byth- 
ner,  was  published  at  Konigsberg,  1701,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Lutherans  [new  ed.,  Berlin,  185G). 
A  New  Testament  translated  by  different  ministers 
was  published  at  KOnigKbei^^  in  1727.  The  Old 
Te^ament  was  prcpatiwj  in  the  name  way  and  the 
whole  Bible  was  published  at  Kdnigsberg,  1735, 
In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
need  of  a  new  wlition  of  the  Bible  waa  felt,  and  the 
work  was  undertaken ^  with  the  help  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  by  a  number  of  cler^gy- 
men  and  csjiceially  by  L,  J.  Rhesa.  It  waa  baaed 
on  Luther's  version,  with  eompariaon  of  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  originals ,  and  was  publishetl  at 
Tilsit,  1824. 

Fort  lie  Boman  Catholic  Lithuanians,  Joseph  Ar- 
nulf  Giedraitifl  (Polish,  Giedroj^),  bifihop  of  Samo- 
gitia,  transla.t^d  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Vulgate  (Wilna,  1S16). 

The  oldest  specimen  of  Lettiah  printing,  the 
Enchiridion  (KOnif^berg,  1586-87;  ealled  in  later 
editions  Vademecum  anil  *'  lland-Book  *'),  con- 
tains among  other  writings  for  ecclesiastical  use 
the  Scripture  Icflsons  for  Sundays  and  fe^tivalfl  for 
the  Evangelical  Letts  (in  later  editions  enlargcit  by 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament).  The  first  Lettiah 
Bible,  tranaUted  by  E.  GlQck  and  C.  B.  Witton, 
was  publifibed  at  Riga,  1685-89,  In  1S77  A.  Bielen- 
stein  published  at  Mitau  a  thoroughly  revised 
^tion,  (A,  L£ao£K.) 

Bitii,ioaHA^ItT;  L.  J.  Rhifpia,  Ge*chitAtf  dtr  tUthauiaehen  Bihet, 
K5iiJeibef]Er  ISlfl^  H.  RebhoJd,  Dit  togtnannU  Ch^ 
UnMkiMcht  Bibeiaber§etxunOt  i^  AfiWieilutifftn  titr  JifDuurA- 
titttraritcktn  GeK/JtrAa/f.  vok  iv,  port  2,  p,  W5;  Nupicr- 
Blty,  ChronoioffiMcheT  ConMp*<!t  tier  tetfiitrh-lititTariMchcri 
Getilltckan.  vol.  hi.  1 831:  Bible  af  Every  J^nJ.  pp.  310- 
dl3,  l^ndon.  ]mil  Jlide&fltpiiip  Zum  aOOjiikrigen  Juhi- 
l&um  dtr  lettiKhen  Literatim,  Blga^  ISSG.  Coiuult  also  tlue 
Annual  RepatU  of  tbu  BFB8. 

XIIL  Persian  Veraions;  Chryaostom  mentions 
Persians  as  well  ae  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Ethiojjians, 
and  other  nations  as  being  in  poftsession  of  the 
Go«pel ;  but  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  there  was 
at  that  time  a  version  of  Scripture  in  the  Per* 
sian  tongue,  since  Syrian  iDfiuence  predominated 
in  the  Persian  Empire,  It  ia  said,  however,  that 
Chosroea  II  had  the  Scriptures  brought  from 
Edesaa  (cf.  TLZ,  18Q6,  432,  and  TheoiJoret,  IHj^L 
tcd.t  i.  5).  All  that  was  known  in  Europe  til(  1700 
of  Biblical  and  other  texts  is  found  in  Lagarde, 
F€r*ische  Sludien  (Giittingen,  JSS4),  3-S. 

A  translafion  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Persian 
Jew  Jacob  ben  Joseph  Tawus^  printed  in. Hebrew 
characters,  is  contained  in  a  polyglot  Pentateuch  of 
Constantinople  (1546),  and  was  transcribed  into 
Persian  characters  with  a  Latin  translation  by  T. 
Hyde  in  vol.  iv  of  Walton's  Polyglot.  The  Goa- 
pdS|  translated   irQui  the  Greek,  were  edited  by 


Abraham  Wheelocke  and,  after  hi^  death,  by 
PieTBon  (London,  1657),  and  another  tratislation 
from  the  Syriac  was  printed  In  vol.  v  of  Walton's 
Polyglot,  and  used  by  Tiaehendorf  after  the 
edition  of  C.  A,  Bode  (HelmHtadt,  1750-51).  In 
Paris  are  parts  of  two  di^erent  translations  of 
the  Old  Teatamf^nt,  the  one  ma^le  from  the  HebreWp 
the  other  from  the  Aramaic  (cf.  Zotenberg,  Cata- 
logue tU*  mQnu$cTii^  Hebreux,  etc.,  Paris,  1866 
sqq.j  and  Lagarde,  Fersische  Studierii  ij  69,  and 
ii,  and  his  SymTnicta,  li,  Gftttingeni  1879,  14-1 7j. 
On  Jewish  reports  about  the  Bible  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Elam  and  Media  cf.  L.  Blau^  EinUUung 
in  dU  luitige  SehHft  (Budapest,    1394),  80-^. 

E.  Nestle. 

For  partial  translations  of  the  Bible,  particu- 
larly of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclefliastes,  Canticles,  the  Minor  Prophet-**,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Tobit,  Judith,  Job,  and  Lamentations, 
preserved  in  manuscript,  cf.  JE,  iii,  190,  vii,  318— 
319.  The  oldest  fragments  of  thi«  charact<»r  are 
probably  thoee  found  in  the  Pahlavi  Shikand' 
g^m^nig  Ki/ur,  which  dat^is  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  ninth  century  (ed.  Jamaep-Anana  and  E.  W. 
W^ett,  Bombay,  1887;  tran^I.  by  E.  W.  West,  SBB, 
3txiv,  117  aqq.).  These  fragments  arc  Gen.  i,  2-3, 
ii,  16-17,  tii,  9,  11-10,  18^19,  vi,  6;  Ex.  xx,  5; 
Deut.  xxix,  4,  xxxii,  35;  Ps,  xcv,  10;  Isa,  xxx, 
27-28,  xliii,  19;  Matt,  i,  20,  v,  17,  vii,  17-18,  xii, 
34,  XV,  13,  xviii,  32;  Luke  v,  31^2,  vi,  44,  xv,  4; 
John  i,  11,  14,  viii,  23,  viii,  37-38,  42^5,  47;  and 
Rom.  vii,  19-20.  They  were  quoted  for  anti- 
Christian  polemics,  and  from  the  forms  of  the  proper 
names  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  a  Syriae 
original  f  though  traces  of  the  Targum  of  the  pseudo- 
Jonathan  (flee  aixjve,  A,  V,  5  3)  may  be  discovered 
in  the  renderings  of  Ex.  xx,  5  and  especially  of  Gen. 
iii,  14  (cf.  L,  IL  Gray,  in  AdM  du  XIW  cangr^ 
tTdemattonal  des  orienialistes,  i,  Paris,  1 905, 1 S2-1 86). 
Equally  interesting  are  the  fragments  of  the  New 
Te^ament  in  E^trangelo  script  but  in  an  Iranian 
dialect  (probably  Sogdhian,  thus  constituting 
almost  the  only  known  remains  of  this  dialect), 
discovered  in  Turf  an,  Eastern  Turkestan,  in  1903, 
These  citations  are  Manichaan  in  origin,  and  tho 
following  passages  are  thus  far  known:  Matt,  x, 
14  sqq,;  Luke  i,  63-80;  John  xjc,  19  sqq,;  Gal.  iii, 
25  sqq,,  and  a  number  of  smaller  fragments  whicti 
are  adaptations  and  compilations  rather  than 
translations  (cf,  F,  W.  K.  MQller,  in  apfiendix  to 
the  Abhandlungen  der  Beriiner  AkatiemWr  19(J4, 
pp.  34-37,  and  SittungHberichie  der  B^liner  Aka- 
demie,  1907,  pp,  260-270),  Mention  may  also  1.k3 
made  of  a  Persian  version  of  Ck^n.  i-vi,  6,  by  Abhi- 
ehand,  a  Hindu  converted  to  a  mixture  of  Judaii*m 
and  Mohammedanism  by  the  Judeo* Persian  poet 
Barmad  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  pre- 
served in  the  DabiUan.  This  version  differs  ma- 
terially from  the  translation  of  Jacob  Tawus. 

BiBLiooRAPHT;  WAltoQ^A  Potyciol,  FroleeonwnA,  lO^  uid 
Br  Clericua  in  voL  ir;  S.  Munk,  Une  twr«i?n  pertttne  MS. 
d*  ia  Bibliothiqu$  Royal*,  P«fiA,  ISaS;  BUde  of  Ev&Tf 
Lmd,  pp.  64-7K  London.  1861;  A.  Kohut,  Belewhhinff 
dW  ptrrUthm  F^niatmuehiiherttetxuTijt,  HrndtslhtiTg,  iSTl; 
T.  N5ldeke.  in  ZDMG,  U  (18H.1>.  MS;  Horn.  Au9  Halie- 
nUchvn  Bihiiutheken,  la  ZD^ih  li  ^893):  Bcrjveaer,  /n- 
t^ueHon^  ii.  lOG;  Gregory,  TtstUstikk,  i,  &T5-57Sv 
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XIV.  Portuguese  Versions:  Portuguese  versions 
begin  with  that  by  Joao  Ferreira  d' Almeida,  a 
former  Roman  Catholic  priest  (New  Testament, 
Amsterdam,  1681;  Old  Testament,  revised  and  con- 
tinued by  Danish  missionaries,  Tranquebar,  1719- 
1751).  A  Roman  Catholic  version,  with  annotations, 
by  Ajitonio  Pereira  de  Figuoiredo,  was  published  in 
Lisbon^  1778  sqq.  (23  vols.;  revised  ed.,  greatly 
improved,  1794r-1819). 

A  version  based  on  Almeida's  translation  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys,  and  published  by 
the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society  (London,  1843-47). 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  often 
printed  revised  editions  of  both  Almeida's  and 
Pereira's  versions.  The  need  of  a  better  and  more 
accurate  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Portu- 
guese language  is  generally  recognized  by  Protes- 
tant missionaries  and  laborers  in  Portugal  and 
Brazil.  (S.  BEROERf.) 

Biblioorapht:  BibU  of  Every  Land,  p.  271-276,  London, 
1861;  8.  Berger,  in  Romania,  xxviii  (1899),  543  sqq. 
(gives  a  full  account  of  the  literature);  Z>B,  extra  vol., 
pp.  410-411. 

XV.  Scandinavian  Versions:  Of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  Norway  and  its  colony,  Iceland, 

had  at  a  very  early  period  a  national 
1.  Before  literature  in  the  Old  Norwegian 
the  Bef-  tongue  (incorrectly  called  Old  Norse). 
ormation.  To  the  eariiest  period  of  Bible  trans- 
lation belongs  the  Stjom  ("  Dispen- 
sation," sc,  of  God),  which  includes  Gen.-II 
Kings.  This  is  not  a  translation  but  a  para- 
phrase of  these  books  on  the  basis  of  the  Vul- 
gate, with  explanatory  remarks  from  different 
authors — Josephus,  Augustine,  Peter  Comestor, 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  and  others.  The  preface 
states  that  it  was  prepared  imder  the  patronage 
of  King  Haakon  V  (1299-1319),  and  from  a 
note  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  it  appears  that 
Brand  Jonson,  bishop  of  Hole  in  Iceland  (d.  1264), 
made  the  translation.  If  this  note  is  correct, 
Jonson  probably  translated  the  middle  and  most 
ancient  part  (Ex.  xix-Deut.  xxxiv).  The  Stjom 
was  edited  by  Prof.  C.  R.  linger  (Christiania,  1862). 
In  the  Old  Norwegian  literature  there  exist  many 
homilies,  legends  of  the  saints,  and  apocryphal  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  which  contain  many  Bible  texts; 
these  were  put  together  and  published  by  J.  Bels- 
hcim  under  the  title  Af  Bibden  i  Norge  og  paa 
Island  I  Middelalderen  (Christiania,  1884). 

The  earliest  traces  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Old  Swedish  appear  in  the  time  of  St.  Bridget.  In 
her  "  Revelations "  as  well  as  in  accounts  of  her 
life  it  is  said  that  she  had  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
made  in  Swedish.  This  was  undoubtedly  only  an 
exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  composed  by  her 
father  confessor  Matthias  in  Linkdping  (d.  1350; 
see  Bridget,  Saint,  op  Sweden).  Joshua  and 
Judges  were  translated  later  by  Nils  Ragnvaldson 
(d.  1514),  while  Judith,  Esther,  Ruth,  and  Maccabees 
were  translated  by  Jens  Budde  of  the  N&dendal 
monastery.  There  is  also  extant  a  translation  of 
the  A|X)calypse,  made  prior  to  1520.  All  these 
Biblical  works,  based  on  the  Vulgate,  were  edited  by 
G.  E.  Klemming,  in  Srenska  Medeltidens  Bibelnr- 
beten  (2  vols.,  Stockholm,  1848-55). 


An  old  Danish  version  based  on  the  Vulgate, 
containing  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Mariager 
monastery  in  Jutland,  antedating  1480.  The 
first  eight  books  wore  edited  by  Prof.  C.  Mol- 
bech  (Copenhagen,  1828).  A  translation  of  the 
Psalms  of  the  same  period  is  extant  in  difTerent 
manuscripts.  Some  of  them  were  edited  by  C.  J. 
Brandt,  in  Gamle  danske  Ldsebog  (Copenhagen,  1857). 
In  both  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  entire 
Bible  was  first  translated  in  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  Norway  was  united  with  Denmark 
from  1380  to  1814  and  the  Danish 
2.  Since  language,  being  cognate  with  the  Nor- 
theBef.  wegian,  became  the  common  literary 
ormation.  language  in  the  two  countries.  The 
New  Testament  was  first  rendered 
into  Danish  by  Hans  Mikkelsen,  formerly  bur- 
gomaster of  Malmd,  who  followed  Christian  II 
into  exile  in  the  Netherlands  in  1523.  This  New 
Testament  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1524.  Being  a 
mixture  of  Danish  and  German,  the  language 
was  uncouth.  A  better  translation  was  made 
by  Christen  Pedersen  (d.  1554),  the  first  editor  of 
the  history  of  Denmark  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  and 
of  other  older  works.  Pedersen's  New  Testament 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  1529  and  again  in  1531, 
and  in  the  latter  year  his  translation  of  the 
Psalms  appeared.  Previous  to  this  (1528)  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms  made  by  Frans  Wormord- 
sen,  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  was  published  at  Ros- 
tock. All  these  followed  the  Vulgate  closely,  but 
were  influenced  by  Luther  and  Erasmus.  The 
Danish  Reformer  Hans  Tauseii  (d.  1561,  as  bishop 
of  Ribe  [Ripen])  translated  the  Pentateuch  from 
Luther's  version  (Magdeburg,  1535).  Peder  Tide- 
mand  translated  Judges  (Copenhagen,  1539),  and 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  (Magdeburg,  1541). 
The  first  complete  Bible  in  Danish  was  published 
at  Copenhagen  in  1550,  following,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Christian  III,  as  much  as  possible 
Luther's  version.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  was 
done  by  Christen  Pedersen,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
professors.  A  new  edition  followed,  1589,  reprinted 
1633.  A  translation  from  the  original  languages, 
prepared  by  Hans  Paulsen  Resen  (d.  1638),  ap- 
peared in  1607,  and,  revised  by  Bishop  Hans 
Svane  or  Svaning  (the  so-called  Svam'ng  Bible), 
again  in  1647  and  was  used  till  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1819  Bishop 
F.  C.  K.  H.  Mttntcr  (q.v.)  with  others  imdertook  a 
revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  whole 
Bible,  revised  by  C.  Rothe,  C.  Hermanaen,  and  C. 
Kalkar  imder  the  presidency  of  Bishop  H.  L.  Mar- 
tensen  (q.v.)  was  published  in  1872.  There  are 
translations  made  by  other  scholars,  such  as  C. 
Bastholm  (New  Testament,  1780),  O.  H.  Guld- 
berg  (New  Testament,  1794),  the  whole  Bible  by 
J.  C.  Lindberg  (1837-56)  and  C.  Kalkar  (1847), 
the  four  Gospels  by  K.  F.  Viborg  (1863),  and 
the  New  Testament  by  Bishop  T.  S.  ROrdam 
(1886;  2d  ed.,  1894-95).  A  Roman  Catholic 
version  of  the  New  Testament  aft«r  the  Vulgate 
was  published  by  J.  L.  V.  Hansen  in  1893. 

After  the  separation  of  Norway  from  Denmark 
in   1814,  three  revisions  of  the  New  Testament 
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were  made  (1819,  1830,  and  1873),  the  most 
important  being  by  Prof.  Hersleb  in  1830.  A  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  undertaken  by 
Adjunct  Thistedahl  and  Profs.  Kaurin,  Holmboc, 
Caspari,  and  Nissen  was  published  in  parts  (1857- 
1869;  revised  ed.  completed  1890),  and  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Bishops  F.  W.  Bugge,  A.  C.  Bang, 
and  others  was  published  in  1904. 

The  New  Testament  was  rendered  into  the  Nor- 
wegian vernacular,  which  much  resembles  the  Old 
Norwegian,  by  Prof.  E.  Blix,  I.  Aasen,  M.  Skard, 
and  J.  Belsheim,  and  published  in  1889  (new  ed., 
1899).  A  translation  of  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  in  preparation  and  the  Book  of  Psalms 
was  printed  in  1904,  Genesis  in  1905.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  for  the  use 
of  Roman  Catholics  has  also  been  published. 
During  the  Reformation  period  Iceland  also  re- 
ceived the  Bible  in  its  old  Norwegian-Icelandic 
tongue.  An  Icelander,  Odd  Gottskalkson,  of  Nor- 
wegian descent,  translated  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  published  at  Roskilde,  1540.  The 
whole  Bible  translated  after  Luther's  version  by 
Bishop  Gudbrand  Thorlakson  appeared  in  1584 
(revised  1644).  A  new  translation  by  Bishop  Stein 
Jonson  was  issued  in  1728,  but  the  rendering  was 
not  smooth,  so  the  older  version  of  Thorlakson 
was  reprinted  at  Copenhagen  in  1747,  and  the  New 
Testament  again  in  1750  and  1807,  followed  in  1813 
by  a  reprint  of  the  whole  Bible.  In  1827  a  new 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  published, 
followed  by  a  revised  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
1841,  and  by  a  revised  edition,  Oxford,  1863. 

When  Gustavus  Vasa  became  king  of  Sweden 
in  1523,  wishing  for  a  Swedish  translation,  he 
applied  to  Archbishop  Johannes  Magni  of  Upsala, 
requesting  him  with  the  help  of  the  clergy  to  pre- 
pare a  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
archbishop  devised  a  plan  which,  however,  was 
opposed  by  some  of  the  ministers.  Bishop 
Hans  Brask  of  Linkdping  said  that  ''it  were 
better  for  Paul  to  have  been  burned,  than  to 
be  known  by  every  one."  The  New  Testament 
translated  by  the  chancellor  Lorenz  Andre&  (q.v.) 
with  the  assistance  of  Pastor  Olaus  Petri  (q.v.)  was 
published  at  Stockhohn  1526.  The  whole  Bible, 
translated  by  Lars  Petri,  archbishop  of  Upsala  (d. 
1573),  was  issued  1540-41.  This  Bible,  made 
after  Luther's,  was  for  a  long  time  the  church 
Bible  of  Sweden.  A  revised  edition  by  the  two 
bishops  Gezelius  in  Abo  (father  and  son;  see 
Gezeuub,  Johannes)  was  highly  praised.  Dif- 
ferent commissions  for  translating  the  Bible  were 
appointed;  one,  consisting  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers, spent  a  long  time  in  preparing  a  translation 
with  a  rationalistic  tendency;  but  the  "  specimens  " 
published  from  time  to  time  found  no  favor.  In 
1844  the  conunission  was  reconstituted,  with  Prof. 
A.  Knds  as  one  of  its  most  active  members.  The 
New  Testament  prepared  by  the  cathedral  provosts 
C.  A.  Thoren  and  H.  M.  Melin  and  published 
in  1853-77  was  not  favorably  received.  A  better 
reception  met  the  version  of  the  New  Testament 
prepared  by  Archbishop  Simdberg,  Cathedral 
Provost  Thoren,  and  Bishop  Johanson,  pubb'shed  in 
1882.    A  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is 


in  preparation.    The  Bible  version  of  Cathedral 
Provost  Melin  was  published  in  1865-69. 

J.  Belsheim. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  BeUheim,  VeUedning  i  Bibdens  Hiatorie, 
pp.  252  sqq.,  Christianii^  1880;  J.  A.  Schinmeier,  Ge- 
•chichU  der  $ehwediachen  BibtUUeberaetxungen  und  Aue- 
gaJben,  Leipsic,  1777;  P.  W.  Becker.  De  J.  P.  Retenii  ver- 
•iont  Danica,  Copenhagen,  1831;  C.  Molbech,  Bidrag  til 
en  hittorie  of  d*  Danake  BibdoveraaeUeUer,  ib.  1840;  Bible 
of  Every  Land,  pp.  214-225,  London.  1861;  C.  W.  Bniun. 
Bibliotheca  Danica,  Copenhagen,  1872;  J.  P.  Hftggman, 
ForUckning  diver  avenaka  upplagor  af  Bibeln,  Upsala, 
1882;  XL.  ii.  767-760;  Z>B.  extra  vol.,  pp.  41&-416. 

XVL  Slavonic  Versions:  The  history  of  Bible 
versions  in  the  Slavonic  begins  with  the  second 
half  of  the  ninth  century.  The  oldest  translation, 
commonly  called  the  Church  Slavonic, 
!•  The  Old  is  closely  connected  with  the  activity 
Slavon^  of  the  two  apostles  to  the  Slavs, 
VarBlon.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  in  Moravia,  864- 
885  (see  Otril  and  Methodius).  The 
oldest  manuscripts  are  written  either  in  the 
so-called  Cyrillic  or  the  Glagolitic  character.  The 
former  is  the  Greek  majuscule  writing  of  the 
ninth  century  with  the  addition  of  new  char- 
acters for  Slavic  sounds  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Greek  of  that  time;  the  latter  was  a 
style  of  the  Greek  minuscule  with  the  addition  of 
new  signs  as  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet.  The  oldest 
manuscripts  are  written  in  the  Glagolitic,  which 
is  older  than  the  CyriUic.  The  oldest  manuscripts 
extant  belong  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
and  the  first  complete  collection  of  Biblical 
books  in  the  Church  Slavonic  language  originated 
in  Russia  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  made  by  Archbishop  Gennadius  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  partly 
from  the  Vulgate,  and  partly  from  the  Septuagint. 
The  New  Testament  is  based  upon  the  old  Church 
Slavonic  translation.  During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a  greater  interest  in  the  Bible  was  awakened 
in  South  and  West  Russia,  owing  to  the  con- 
troversies between  adherents  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Uniatcs. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  parts  of  the 
Psalter  were  often  printed  at  Lemberg  and  Wilna, 
though  the  oldest  edition  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  was 
issued  at  Moscow  in  1564.  In  1581  the  first  edition 
of  the  Slavonic  Bible  was  published  at  Ostrog,  a 
number  of  Greek  manuscripts,  besides  the  Genna- 
dius Bible,  having  been  used  for  this  edition. 
But  neither  the  Gennadius  nor  the  Ostrog  Bible 
was  satisfactory,  and  in  1663  a  second  somewhat 
revised  edition  of  the  latter  was  published 
at  Moscow.  In  1712  the  czar  Peter  the  Great 
issued  a  ukase  ordering  the  printed  Slavonic  text 
to  be  carefully  compared  with  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint  and  to  be  made  in  every  respect  con- 
formable to  it.  The  revision  was  completed  in 
1724  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  but  the  death  of 
Peter  (1725)  prevented  the  execution  of  the  order. 
The  manuscript  of  the  Old  Testament  of  this  re- 
vision is  in  the  synodal  library  at  Moscow.  Under 
the  empress  Elizabeth  the  work  of  revision  was  re- 
sumed by  a  ukase  issued  in  1744,  and  in  1751  a 
revised  "  Elizabeth "  Bible,  as   it  is    called,  was 
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published.  Three  other  editions  were  published  in 
1756, 1757,  and  1759,  the  second  somewliat  revise*!. 
All  later  reprints  of  the  Russian  Church  Bible  are 
based  upon  this  second  edition,  which  is  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Russian  Church. 

The  Church  Slavonic  is  not  intelligible  to  the 
Russian  people.  An  effort  to  produce  a  version  in 
the  vernacular  was  made  by  Frantsisk  Skorina  (d. 
after  1535),  a  native  of  Polotsk  in  White  Russia. 
He  published  at  Prague,  1517-19,  twenty-two  Old 
a  -1-  Testament  books  in  the  "  Russian 
Versions,  l&i^guage,"  in  the  preparation  of  which 
he  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Bohemian  Bible  of  1506  (see  below,  §  5).  Other 
efforts  were  made  during  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  but  the  Church  Slavonic 
predominated  in  all  these  efforts.  Peter  the 
Great  felt  that  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people 
needed  a  Bible  in  the  vernacular  and  author- 
ised Pastor  Glilck  in  1703  to  prepare  such 
an  edition.  Unhappily  Glilck  died  in  1705  and 
nothing  is  known  of  his  work.  It  was  left  to 
the  nineteenth  century  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  (founded 
in  1812  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  consent  of  Alex- 
ander I;  see  Bible  Societies,  II,  5)  to  prepare  a 
Bible  in  the  vernacular.  The  work  was  under- 
taken by  Philaret  (q.v.),  rector  of  the  Theological 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  (afterward  metro- 
politan of  Moscow),  and  other  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  academy.  The  Gospels  were 
published  in  1818  and  in  1822  the  entire 
New  Testament.  In  1820  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  imdertaken,  and  in 
1822  Philaret 's  translation  of  the  Psalms  was 
published.  In  1825  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Ruth  were  issued.  The  year  1826 
saw  an  end  to  the  activity  of  the  Bible  Society 
in  the  ban  put  upon  all  kkids  of  private  associa- 
tions, even  when  non-political.  Not  before  1858 
was  the  work  of  translation  resumed.  In  1876  the 
entire  Bible  was  published  in  one  volume.  The  Old 
Testament  books,  though  based  upon  the  Hebrew, 
follow  the  order  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Church 
Slavonic  Bible.  The  Apocryphal  books  also  form 
a  part  of  the  Russian  Bible.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  also  issued  a  Russian  edition, 
omitting,  however,  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Bulgarians  too  were  provided  during  the 
nineteenth  century  with  translations  of  Biblical 
books  into  the  vernacular.  In  1828  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  at  Bucharest  (2d  ed.,  1833), 
translated  by  the  pastors  Sapunov  and  Sera- 
phim. For  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  the  archimandrite  Theodosius,  abbot  of 
the    Bistrica    monastery,    translated 

?i-?^i^  the  New  Testament,  which  was  printed 
at  London  in  1828.    The  entire  edition 
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Versions,  ^^s  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  and  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  there.  A  new 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at 
Smyrna  in  1840  (3ded.,  Bucharest,  1853,  and  often). 
In  1867  the  American  Bible  Society  printed  in  New 
York  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  other 
editions  were  issued  at  Constantinople  in  1866  and 
1872.    The  Old  Testament  "  translated  from  the 


original ''  was  also  published  there  in  three  parts 
(1862-64),  but  without  the  Apocrypha.  An  edition 
of  the  entire  Bible  *'  faithfully  and  accurately  ren- 
dered from  the  original "  was  published  by  the 
same  society  at  O)nstantinople  in  1868  (3d  ed., 
1874).  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Servian  was  made  by  Vuk  Stefanovi6  Karajitf,  the 
founder  of  modem  Servian  literature,  and  published 
at  Vienna  in  1847.  The  Old  Testament  was  trans- 
lated by  Vuk's  pupil  Dyuro  Danichid  and  issued  at 
Belgrade  in  1868.  The  language  in  both  is  excellent. 
The  Servian  Bible  of  Atanasiie  Ivanovid  Stoikovirf 
(published  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society  at  St. 
Petersburg,  1824)  is  not  written  in  the  vernacular, 
but  is  a  mixtiu^  of  Church  Slavonic  and  Servian. 

The  Bible  versions  for  the  Slovenes  are  most  closely 
connected  with  the  activity  of  the  Reformer  of  Car- 
niola,  Primus  Truber  (1507-86;  see 
*iMi°"  d  '^"^^^^'  Primus),  and  his  associates 
^Croatian  *°^  successors;  they  were  intended  for 
Versions,  the  Evangelical  Slovenes.  Truber  trans- 
lated the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was 
printed  at  Reutlingen  in  1555 ;  in  1557  the  first 
part  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Tu- 
bingen, the  second  part  in  1560,  and  the  complete 
New  Testament  was  issued  in  1582;  the  Psalms  ap- 
peared in  1566.  Dalmatin,  who  assisted  Truber, 
translated  the  Old  Testament,  and  an  edition  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  in  Slovenian  was  published  under 
his  direction  at  Wittenberg  in  1584.  Stevan  Kuez- 
mics  published  a  New  Testament  for  the  Hungarian 
Slovenians  in  their  dialect  at  Halle  in  1771.  An  edi- 
tion published  at  Guns  (Kdszeg)  in  1848  has  the 
Psalms  lyided.  In  1784  a  part  of  the  New  Testament 
for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  was  printed  at  Lai- 
bach,  translated  from  the  Vulgate  by  several  hands. 
The  second  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued 
in  1786,  and  the  Old  Testament  between  1791  and 
1802.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  prepare  a  Bible 
version  for  the  Evangelical  Croats  or  for  those  who 
should  be  brought  over  to  the  Evangelical  faith. 
A  New  Testament  translated  by  Anton  Dalmata 
and  Stipan  Consul  was  printed  in  Glagolitic  char- 
acters (2  parts)  atTtibingen,  1562-63.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  efforts  were  made  to  give  a  trans- 
lation to  the  Catholic  Croats  and  Servians  in  the 
so-called  Illyrian  dialect,  but  nothing  was  printed 
till  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  Bible  in  Latin 
letters  together  with  the  parallel  text  of  the  Vulgate, 
translated  into  "  the  Illyric  language,  Bosnian  dia- 
lect" by  Petrus  Kataucsich,  was  published  at  Buda- 
pest (6  parts,  1831).  It  followed  the  Vulgate 
slavishly. 

The   Czech   literature   of   the   Middle    Ages   is 
very  rich  in  translations  of  Biblical  books,  made 
from  the  Vulgate  (cf.  the  list  of  manuscripts  and 
prints  in  J.  Jungmann,  Historie  Literatury  deski, 
Prague,    1849).     During    the    fourteenth    century 
all  parts  of   the  Bible  seem  to  have  been  trans- 
lated   at   different  times   and  by  different  hands. 
The    oldest    translations     are    those 
*'mi2*'    ^^     *^®    Psalter.      The    New    Testa- 
Versions.   °^®^^  must  also  have  existed  at  that 
time,   for  according  to   a  statement 
of  Wyclif,  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  IV,  received 
in  1381  upon  her  marrying  Richard  II  of  England 
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a  Bohemian  New  Testament.  It  is  certain  that 
Huss  haii  the  Bible  in  Bohemian  before  him  as  a 
whole  and  he  and  his  successors  undertook  a 
revision  of  the  text  according  to  the  Vulgate. 
The  work  of  Huss  on  the  Bible  antedated  1412. 
During  the  fifteenth  century  the  revision  was  con- 
tinued. The  first  complete  Bible  was  published  at 
Prague,  1488;  other  editions  were  issued  at  Kutten- 
berg,  1439,  and  Venice,  1506.  These  prints  were 
the  basis  of  other  editions  which  were  published 
from  time  to  time. 

With  the  United  Brethren  a  new  period  began 
for  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1518  the  New 
Testament  appeared  at  Jungbunzlau  at  the  instance 
of  Luke  of  Prague  (q.v.).  It  was  not  satisfactory 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  edition  of  1533. 
Altogether  difTercnt  was  the  translation  made  by 
Jan  Blahoslav  from  the  original  Greek  (1564, 
1568).  The  Brethren  soon  undertook  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  and 
appointed  for  this  work  a  nimiber  of  scholars, 
who  based  their  translation  upon  the  Hebrew  text 
published  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot.  The  work 
began  in  1577  and  was  completed  in  1593,  and  from 
the  place  of  printing,  Kralitz  in  Moravia,  it  is 
known  as  the  Kralitz  Bible  (6  parts,  1579-93, 
containing  also  Blahoslav's  New  Testament).  This 
excellent  translation  was  issued  in  smaller  size  in 
1596,  and  again  in  folio  in  1613  (reprinted  at  Halle 
in  1722,  1745, 1766;  Pressburg,  1787;  Berlin,  1807). 

After  the  year  1620  the  publication  of  non- 
Catholic  Bibles  in  Bohemia  apd  Moravia  ceased,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  prepare  Bibles  for  the  Catholics. 
After  some  fruitless  beginnings  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  certain  Jesuits,  who  took  the  Venice 
edition  of  1506  as  the  basis,  but  relied  greatly, 
especially  for  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  Brethren's 
Bible.  Between  1677  and  1715  the  so-called 
St.  Wenceslaus  Bible  was  publL<thcd  at  the  expense 
of  a  society  founded  in  honor  of  the  saint.  A  new 
edition  appeared  at  Prague  1769-71.  A  thoroughly 
revised  edition,  using  the  text  of  the  Brethren's 
Bible,  was  published  in  1778-80.  Still  more  de- 
pendent on  the  Brethren's  Bible  was  Prochaska's 
New  Testament  (Prague,  1786),  and  his  edition  of 
the  whole  Bible  (1804).  Editions  of  Prochaska's 
text.slightly  amended,  were  issued  in  1851  and  1857. 
The  Bible  edited  by  Besd^ka  (Prague,  1S60)  gives 
the  text  of  the  Brethren's  Bible  with  slight  changes. 
G.  PalkoWc  translated  the  Bible  from  the  Vulgat« 
into  Slovak  (2  parts,  Gran,  1829). 

The  oldest  Sorbic  Bible  version,  that  of  the  New 
Testament  of  1547,  is  extant  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  The  translator  was 
Bliklawusch  Jakubica,  who  employed  a  dialect  (the 
Lower  Sorbic)  now  extinct.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Gottlieb  Fabricius,  a  German, 
®-  J^^**^  made  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
Versions,  "lent  which  was  printed  in  1709.  In  a 
re\ised  form  this  version  was  pub- 
lished by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1860.  The  Old  Testament,  translated  by  J.  G. 
Fritz,  was  printed  at  Kottbus  in  1796.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible  was  published  by  the 
Prussian  Bible  Society  in  1868. 

Michael  Frentzel,  pastor  in  Postwitz  (d.  1706), 


translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Wendish 
of  Upper  Lusatia  (Upper  Sorbic),  and  his  version  was 
published  by  his  sou,  Abraliam  Frentzel  (Zittau, 
1706).  A  complete  edition  of  the  Bible,  the 
work  of  different  scholars,  was  first  published 
at  Bautzen,  1728.  A  second  revised  edition  was 
prepared  by  Johann  Gottfried  Kiilm  and  issued 
in  1742;  a  third  improved  edition  prepared  by 
Johann  Jacob  Petsclike  was  published  in  1797. 
Passing  over  other  editions,  it  is  worth  while  to 
note  that  the  ninth  edition  of  the  complete  Bible 
(Bautzen,  1881)  was  revised  by  H.  Immisch  and 
others  and  contains  a  history  of  the  Upper  Lusa- 
tian  Wendish  Bible  translation.  For  the  Roman 
Catholic  Wends  of  Upper  Lusatia  G.  Luscanski 
and  M.  Homik  translated  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Vulgate,  and  published  it  at  Bautzen, 
1887-92;  the  Psalms  were  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  by  J.  Laras  (Bautzen,  1872). 

The  history  of  the  Polish  translation  of  the  Bible 
begins  with  the  Psalter  (cf.  W.  Nehring,  AUpol- 
nische  Sprachdenkmdlerf  Berlin,  1886).  A  manu- 
script of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Florian,  near  Linz,  in  Latin, 
Polish,  and  German  is  probably  the 
7.  Polieh  oldest.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Po- 
Yersions.  lish  part  was  published  by  Nehring 
(PsaUerii  Fhrianensis  pars  Poionica, 
Posen,  1883)  with  a  very  instructive  intro- 
duction. Besides  the  Florian  Psalter  there  is  the 
Psalter  of  Pulawy  (now  in  Cracow)  belonging  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  (pubh'shed  in 
facsimile,  Posen,  1880). 

Polish  Bibles  originated  after  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  An  incomplete  Bible,  the  so- 
called  Sophia  Bible  (named  after  Queen  Sophia, 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  according  to  a  remark 
from  the  sixteenth  century;  also  called  the  S^ros- 
patak  Bible  from  the  place  where  it  is  preserved), 
contains  Genesis,  Joshua,  Ruth,  Kings,  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah.  II  (III)  F^ras,  Tobit,  and  Judith 
(ed.  A.  Malecki,  Biblia  Krolowij  Zofii,  Lemberg, 
1871).  With  the  Reformation  period  actiWty  in 
the  work  of  translation  increased  as  the  different 
confessions  endeavored  to  supply  their  adherents 
with  texts  of  the  Bible.  An  effort  to  provide  the 
Lutherans  with  the  Bible  in  Polish  was  made  by 
Duke  Albert  of  Prussia  (q.v.)  in  a  letter  directed  in 
his  name  to  Melanchthon.  Jan  Sieklucki,  preacher 
at  Kdnigsberg  (d.  1578),  was  commissioned  to  pre- 
pare a  translation,  and  he  published  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  Konigsberg,  1551  and  1552.  The  Polish 
Reformed  (Calvinists)  received  the  Bible  through 
Prince  Nicholas  Raiiziwill  (1515-65).  A  com- 
pany of  Polish  and  foreign  theologians  and 
scholars  undertook  the  task,  and,  after  six 
years'  labor  at  Pincow,  not  far  from  Cracow, 
finished  the  translation  of  the  Bible  wliich 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  Radziwill  in 
Brest-Litovsk,  1563  (hence  called  the  Brest  or 
Radziwill  Bible).  The  translators  state  that  for 
the  Old  Testament  they  consulted  besides  the  He- 
brew text  the  ancient  versions  and  different  modem 
Latin  ones.  The  Brest  Bible  was  not  universally 
welcomed.  The  Reformed  suspected  it  of  Socinian 
interpretations;  the  Socinians  complained  that  it 
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was  not  accurate  enough.  The  Socinian  Simon 
Budny  especially  charged  against  the  Brest  Bible 
that  it  was  not  prepared  according  to  the  original 
texts,  but  after  the  Vulgate  and  other  modem 
versions,  and  that  the  translators  cared  more  for 
elegant  Polish  than  for  a  faitliful  rendering.  He 
undertook  a  new  rendering,  and  his  translation 
("  made  anew  from  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
into  the  Polish  ")  was  printed  in  1572  at  NeSviXh. 
As  changes  were  introduced  in  the  printing 
which  were  not  approved  by  Budny,  he  disclaimed 
the  New  Testament  and  published  another  edition 
(1574).  The  charges  which  he  made  against  the 
Brest  Bible  were  also  made  against  his  own,  and 
the  Socinian  Adam  Czechowicz  published  a  new 
and  improved  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
(Rakow,  1577).  The  interesting  preface  states 
that  Czechowicz  endeavored  to  make  an  accurate 
translation,  but  did  not  suppress  his  Socinian 
ideas;  e.g.,  he  used  "  immersion "  instead  of 
"  baptism.''  Another  Socinian  New  Testament 
was  published  by  Valcntinus  Smalcius  (Rakow, 
1606). 

The  Brest  Bible  was  superseded  by  the  so-called 
Danzig  Bible,  which  finally  became  the  Bible  of 
all  Evangelical  Poles.  At  the  synod  in  Oforowiec, 
1600,  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  was  proposed  and 
the  work  was  given  to  the  Reformed  minister 
Martin  Janicki,  who  had  already  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  original  texts.  In  1003  the  printing 
of  this  translation  was  decided  upon,  after  the  work 
had  been  carefully  revised.  The  work  of  revision 
was  entrusted  to  men  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
confessions  and  members  of  the  Moravian  Church 
(1604),  especially  to  Daniel  Mikolajcwski  (d.  1633), 
superintendent  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Great 
Poland,  and  Jan  Tumowski,  senior  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church  in  Great  Poland  (d.  1629).  After 
it  had  been  compared  with  the  Janicki  translation, 
the  Brest,  the  Bohemian,  Pagnini's,  and  the  Vul- 
gate, the  new  rendering  was  ordered  printed.  The 
Janicki  translation  as  such  has  not  been  printed, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  state  how  much  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  new  Bible.  The  New  Testament  was 
first  published  at  Danzig,  1606,  and  very  often  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
complete  Bible  was  issued  in  1632,  and  often  since. 
The  Danzig  Bible  differs  so  much  from  that  of 
Brest  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  translation. 
It  is  erroneously  called  also  the  Bible  of  Paliurus 
(a  Moravian,  senior  of  the  Evangelical  Churches 
in  Great  Poland,  d.  1632);  but  he  had  no  part  in 
the  work. 

For  the  Roman  Catholics  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Vulgate  by  John  of  Lemberg 
(Leopolita,  hence  this  was  called  the  LeopK>litan 
Bible)  and  published  at  Cracow,  1561,  1574,  and 
1577.  This  Bible  was  superseded  by  the  new 
translation  of  Jakub  Wujek  (a  Jesuit,  b.  about  1540; 
d.  at  Cracow  1593).  Wujek  criticized  the  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic  Bible  versions  and  spoke  very 
favorably  of  the  Polish  of  the  Brest  Bible,  but  as- 
serted that  it  was  full  of  heresies  and  of  errors  in 
translation.  With  the  approbation  of  the  Holy 
See  the  New  Testament  was  first  published  at 
Cracow,   1593,  and  the  Old  Testament  in    1699, 


after  Wujek's  death.  This  Bible  has  often  been 
reprinted.  Wujek's  translation  follows,  in  the 
main,  the  Vulgate.  (A.  Leskucn.) 

Biblioorapht:  For  the  beginnings  of  Slavic  versions  con- 
sult: Vita  tancti  Metkodii,  nuao-alovenice  et  latine,  ed.  F. 
Miklosich.  Vienna,  1870;  C.  Dammler,  Die  pannonitche 
Legende  vom  heiligen  Method,  in  Arehiv  fQr  Kunde  Oaterr. 
Oeachichtequellen,  vol.  xiii;  idem  and  F.  Miklosich.  Die 
Leoende  vom  heilioen  Cyrilbia,  in  Denkechriften  der  Wiener 
Akademie,  phil.-histor,  Clasee,  xix  (1870);  Ja^6,ZurErUetdir 
ungageachichte  der  Kirchenalav-Sprache,\  iennei,  1900.  On 
the  history  of  versions  consult:  8.  W.  Ringeltaube,  Ntich- 
richt  von  polniaehen  Bibeln,  Danxig,  1744;  R.  G.  Ungar, 
AUgemeine  b&hmieche  Bibliothek,  part  1.  Tfieologie,  Prafcue, 
1786  (a  bibliography  of  Bohemian  versions);  J.  Dobrow- 
sky,  Ueber  den  eraten  Text  der  bdhmiachen  BibelQberaeiB- 
ung,  Prague,  1708;  idem.  Olagolitica,  ib.  1807;  £.  F. 
Schnurrer,  Slaviacher  BiUhemachdruck  in  WUrtemberg  im 
16.  JahrhundeH,  TObingen,  1799;  G.  J.  Dlabaea,  Nachrieht 
von  einem  biaher  noch  unbekannien  b^miachen  A.  7*., 
Prague.  1804;  Bible  of  Every  Land,  pp.  291-310.  London, 
1861;  I.  KoatreniiS,  GeachichU  der  proteatantiachen  LitU- 
ratur  der  SQdalaven,  1669-66,  Vienna.  1874;  W.R.MorfilI. 
Slavonic  Literature,  London,  1883;  Arehiv  fUr  Slaviach* 
PhUologie,  by  V.  Jagi6.  especially  supplement  vol.  by  F. 
Pastimek.  Berlin.  1892  (contains  bibliographical  lists  of 
works  on  Slavonic  subjects  for  the  years  1876-91.  inclu- 
ding whatever  has  appeared  during  that  time  on  the  Ru»- 
sian  Bible);  V.  Vondrdk.  Die  Spuren  der  altkirchenala- 
viaehen  Evangelieniiberaetaung,  Vienna,  1893;  F.  Ahn,  Bib- 
liographiache  Seltenheiten  der  Truberlitieratur,  Leipsic, 
1894;  L.  J.  M.  Bebb.  Tfie  Ruaaian  Bible,  in  Church  Quar- 
terly Review,  Oct..  1895.  pp.  203-225;  T.  Elie.  Die  alove- 
niachen  proteatanHachen  Druckachrifien  dea  xvi.  Jahrhun^ 
derta,  Venice.  1896;  Scrivener,  Introduction,  ii,  157  sqq.; 
BD,  extra  vol.,  pp.  417-420. 

XVXL  Spanish  Versions:  It  is  very  difficult 
to  decide  at  what  time  the  first  Spanish  version 
was  made.  In  treating  of  Spanish  Bibles,  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  Catalonian  and 
the  Castilian  speech.  Of  Biblical  manuscripts  in  the 
former  there  are  many  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
one  (of  the  New  Testament)  from  the  fourteenth. 
Report  has  it  that  the  Dominican  Romeu  Sabruguera 
of  Mallorca  (d.  1313),  who  translated  the  Psalms, 
worked  on  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bible;  but 
the  report  can  not  be  verified.  Most  of  the  Cata- 
lonian translations  of  parts  of  the  Bible  (Prov- 
erbs, the  Prophets,  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles) 
depend  on  the  Vulgate  and  early  French  versions; 
a  translation  of  the  Psalms  depends  wholly  on  the 
French;  the  Gospels  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  are 
not  based  on  the  Vulgate  but  on  a  text  in  southern 
French.  Of  an  alleged  translation  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  in  Valencia,  1478,  no  biblio- 
graphical datum  or  exemplar  is  known,  only  a  few 
fragments  being  so  attributed. 

Of  the  Castilian  translations  almost  as  little  is 
known,  since  no  efficient  examination  of  Spanish 
manuscripts  has  yet  been  made.  If  tradition 
may  be  accepted,  the  oldest  version  belongs  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  having  been  made  at  the 
request  of  Alphonso  of  Castile  and  John  of  Leon; 
but  there  is  no  confirmation  of  this  statement. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  early  Castilian 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  made  by  Jews, 
and  the  basis  was,  naturally,  the  Hebrew  text. 
Luis  de  Guzman,  grand  master  of  the  Order  of 
Calatrava,  entrusted  in  1422  to  the  learned  rabbi 
Moses  Arragel  of  Maqueda  the  work  of  translating 
and  annotating  the  Scriptures,  but  with  the  help 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Franciscan  Arias 
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of  Kngjnafl  (Enciena)  and  others  of  the  clergy.  It 
accords  with  this  that  most  of  the  manuscripts 
follow  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  canon. 

Of  printed  texts  the  first  in  chronological  order 
is  the  New  Testament  by  Francis  of  Enzinas 
(Antwerp,  1543);  next  a  Bible  printed  in  two 
editions  (Ferrara,  1553),  one  for  Jews,  the  other 
for  Christians  (reprinted  Amsterdam,  1611,  1630; 
revised  ed.,  1661).  In  1556  Juan  Perez  published 
(ostensibly  at  Venice,  really  at  Geneva)  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  follows  the  original 
Greek.  In  1569  a  Bible  was  published,  probably 
at  Basel,  in  the  translation  of  Cassiodoro  de  Reina. 
Another  edition  with  slight  changes  was  published 
by  Ricardo  del  Campo,  1596,  and  an  entirely  re- 
vised edition  by  Cipriano  de  Valera  was  published 
at  Amsterdam,  1602.  The  oldest  Jewish-Span- 
ish printed  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  that 
of  Constance,  1547.  The  Old  Testament  in  He- 
brew and  Spanish  was  published  by  Solomon 
Proops  at  Axnsterdam  in  1762.  It  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  scholar  imdertook  to  give  his  Spanish 
countrymen  a  new  translation,  with  the  Latin 
text  and  a  commentary.  The  author  of  this  work 
(10  vols.,  Valencia,  1790-93;  20  vols.,  Madrid, 
1794-97)  was  Felipe  Scio  de  San  Miguel,  bishop 
of  Segovia.  It  was  often  reprinted.  A  more  re- 
cent translation,  having  respect  to  the  original 
texts,  was  published  by  Felix  Torres  Amat,  bishop 
of  Astorga  (9  vols.,  Madrid,  1824-29;  6  vols., 
1832-35;  reprinted,  17  vols.,  Paris,  1835).  A 
corrected  edition  of  Amat's  version  was  pub- 
lished imder  the  care  of  Sefior  Calderon,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge 
in  1853.  In  1893  the  American  Bible  Society 
published  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Valera's 
Bible,  which  may  be  regarded  as  practically  a 
new  version.  The  work  was  done  by  H.  B.  Pratt. 
A  New  Testament  in  the  Catalan,  translated  by 
J.  M.  Pratt,  was  issued  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  (S.  BsROERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  S.  Berger,  NouvMu  reehtrcKf  nur  les  bibiM 
.  .  .  etUalanet,  in  Romania^  xix,  1890;  idem.  Let  BibleM 
etuHUanet,  ib.  xxviii,  1899  (oontainB  bibliography  and 
list  of  MSS.):  J.  M.  de  Egur^n,  Memoria  de  loe  codioee 
notable;  Madrid.  1859;  J.  Rodrigiiei  de  Castro,  Bibli- 
deea  eepailola,  vol.  i,  ib.  1781;  J.  L.  Villanueya,  De  la 
ieecion  de  la  iS,  Eecritura  en  lenguae  vulgaree,  Valensia, 


1791;  Bible  of  Every  Land,  pp.  261-267.  London.  1861; 
The  Governor  of  Madrid'e  Bible,  ib.  1871;  J.  E.  B.  Mayor, 
^potri,  Portugal,  and  the  Bible,  ib.  1895;  G.  Borrow.  Tfie 
Bible  in  Spain,  lateMt  ed.,  ib.  1906;  KL,  ii.  743-744;  DB, 
extra  vol.,  pp.  408-410. 

XVni.  Bible  Versions  in  the  Mission  Field: 
Eusebius  {Theophaniaj  iii,  28)  says  that  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles  were  translated  in  the  whole  world, 
in  all  languages  of  Greeks  and  barbarians;  and 
Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  repeat  the  remark 
with  still  greater  emphasis.  Nevertheless  from 
this  early  time  till  the  rise  of  Pietism  and  the 
founding  of  missionary*  -and  Bible  societies  little 
was  done  by  the  official  Church  or  Churches 
for  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Bible. 
The  first  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  has  an  account  of  what  was  then  the  most 
famous  collection  of  Bibles  (at  Stuttgart)  and 
estimates  the  number  of  languages  represented 
there  at  forty-one.  The  Bibles  presented  to  the 
Society  in  its  first  year  were  in  forty-six 
languages,  from  Arabic  and  Armenian  to  Turk- 
ish and  Welsh.  The  catalogue  of  Bibles  of 
the  British  Museum  includes  ninety-seven  lan- 
guages. The  hundredth  Report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  '*  Historical 
Table  of  Languages  and  Dialects  in  which  the 
Translation,  Printing,  or  Distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  at  any  time  promoted  by 
the  Society"  (pp.  434  sqq.),  gives  378  lan- 
guages; versions  in  twenty-four  languages  pre- 
pared by  other  societies  have  been  removed  from 
the  list.  [The  total  number  of  languages  into 
which  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  has  now  been 
wranslated  is  about  500.]  The  best  conspectus  is 
aflfordeU  by  T.  H.  Darlow  and  H.  F.  Moule,  His- 
torical Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Editions  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  Library  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  (2  vols.,  London,  1903-08). 

E.  Nestle. 

Bxblzookapht:  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  London,  1861; 
R.  N.  CuBt,  Lanoiuioe  a§  lUueirated  by  Bible  TranaUUiona, 
ib.  188C;  idem,  Eaeays  on  the  Ijangtuioea  of  the  Bible  and 
Bible  TranelaUone,  ib.  1890;  idem.  Three  LieU  of  Bible 
TranelaUone  accompliehed  .  .  .  to  Aug.  1,  1890,  ib.  1890; 
J.  S.  Dennis,  Centennial  Survey  of  Foreign  Mieeiona,  New 
York,  1901;  E.  Wallroth.  in  AUgemeine  Miaaiomeitachrift, 
zviii,  1901:  T.  Nicol,  The  Bible  and  the  Church  and  the 
Miaaion  Fidd,  in  London  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  1904. 
The  Reporta  of  the  variouB  Bible  Societies  furnish  the 
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L  German. 

The  Ernestine  and  TQbingen  Bibles 

(ID. 
WQrttembers  Bibles  (i  2). 
The     Marburg,      Berleburg,     and 

Ebersdorf  Bibles  (i  3). 
The  Wertheim  Bible  (f  4). 
Later  Works  (i  6). 


II.  English. 

Matthew's  and  the  Geneva  Bible 

(11). 
The  Bishops'  Bible  (i  2). 
The  Authorised  Version  (f  3). 
John  Canne's  Notes,  1647  (i  4). 
Other  Works  to  1701  (i  6). 
Matthew  Henry.     Other  Works  to 

1760  (i  6). 


Various  Works  after  1750  (i  7). 
Thomas  Soott  and  Others  to  1810  ( f  8). 
Adam  Clarke.  D'Oyly  and  Mant,  and 

Bellamy.  1810-34  (i  9). 
Other  Works  1816-38  (i  10). 
Republication  in  America  (f  11). 
Original  American  Works  (f  12). 
Later  Works,  English  and  American 

(I  13). 


[Under  this  title  certain  works  are  mentioned 
which  give  the  text  of  the  Bible  with  annotations 
aiming  to  promote  its  proper  use  and  understanding. 
They  are  of  the  nature  of  commentaries,  and  a 
distinction  is  not  to  be  sharply  drawn.  The 
annotated  Bible,  however,  will  always  include 
the  text,  to  which  the  helps  are  strictly  subor- 
dinate; the  commentary  is  published  for  the  sake 


of  the  comments  and  frequently  does  not  include 
the  text.] 

L  German:  When  the  Reformation  made 
the  Bible  the  common  property  of  the  people, 
it  was  not  only  the  source  of  their  faith  and  piety, 
but  the  only  literature,  the  whole  intellectual 
world,  of  the  imeducated  classes.  The  more 
Luther's  Bible  was  cherished  as  the  compendium 
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of  religious  and  ethical  truth  and  became  the  daily 
reading  of  the  people,  the  more  it  needed  explana- 
tory notes.  As  early  as  1531-33  Luther  published 
his  *'  Summaries  of  the  Psalms,"  which  were  incor- 
porated by  Bugenhagen  in  his  North  Saxon  Bible 
(Labeck,  1534).  In  the  High  German  Bible, 
"  simimaries  and  brief  contents  of  all  the  chapters  " 
are  found  first  appended  to  the  Augsburg  edition 
of  1535.  Real  annotations  appeared  as  parts  of 
the  book  only  after  Luther's  death,  first  as  mar- 
ginal rotes  or  in  smaller  tjrpe  under  the  text  (the 
Wittenberg  editions  of  Lufft,  1551,  and  Krafft, 
1572,  the  latter  containing  the  arguments  and  notes 
of  Veit  Dietrich,  the  Nuremberg  preacher). 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Refor- 
mation early  brought  the  Bible  into  every  house. 
There  were  no  small  cheap  editions,  and  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  made  the  earlier  ones  still  scarcer. 
J  Hike  Ernest  the  Pious  of  Saxe- Weimar  (d.  1675; 
fee  Ernest  I,  the  Pious)  brought  about  the  publi- 
cation of  the  famous  Ernestine  Bible,  on  which, 
^ter  plans  laid  out  by  him,  nearly  thirty  prominent 
theologians  worked.  Every  community  was  to 
possess  a  copy;  if  they  were  poor,  the 
1.  The  duke  provided  it  wholly  or  in  part. 
Bmestiiie  The  actual  work  of  preparation  began 

5?ubSien   ^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  completed  in  1640. 

Bibles.  It  contained,  besides  pictures  and 
maps,  and  a  running  commentary, 
TkMes  of  weights,  coins,  etc.,  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  creeds  and  Augsburg  Confession. 
It  was  originally  sold  at  six  thalers,  but  the  price 
gradually  rose  with  later  improvements  and  addi- 
tional illustrations,  until  its  general  circulation  was 
impeded.  The  Tttbingen  Bible  (1730)  is  an  adap- 
tation of  this,  less  firm  in  its  dogmatic  stand,  by 
Christoph  Matth&us  Pfaff  (q.v.),  professor  at 
Tubingen,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Johann  Christian 
Klemm. 

The   same   spirit    that    actuated    Duke    Ernest 

induced  Eberhard  III  of  WUrttemberg  to  publish 

the    "  Wtirttemberg   Summaries "    in 

^^^jj*'*-     1669,  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  clear, 

Biblesf  precise,  and  connected  paraphrase 
of  the  whole  Scriptures.  A  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1709,  followed 
by  others.  The  complete  revision  published  in  1787  by 
Magnus  Friedrich  Roos,  Karl  Hcinrich  Rieger,  and 
others  of  the  school  of  Bengel  was  less  clear,  objective, 
and  orthodox.  Another  WOrttemberg  edition  which 
deserves  mention  is  the  New  Testament  published 
in  1701  by  the  court  preacher  Johann  Reinhard 
Hedinger  (q.v.);  it  was  marked  by  Pietistic  devia- 
tions from  traditional  theology,  and  attracted 
attention  by  its  sharp  rebukes  of  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  and  especially  of  the  clergy. 

The  new  spirit  of  mystical  Pietism  which  influ- 
enced the  last-named  work  was  fully  revealed  in 
the  Marburg  Bible  (1712),  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  main  title,  "  Mystical  and  Prophetic  Bible." 
The  interpretation  of  type  and  prophecy  in  this 
follows  the  federal  theology  of  Cocceius,  that  of 
Canticles  and  Revelation  Madame  Guyon.  It  was 
the  forerunner  of  a  larger  work  in  the  same  spirit, 
theBerieburg  Bible  of  1726-42  (8  vols,  folio), 
projected  and  prepared  chiefly  by  Johann  Heinrich 


Haug  (q.v.).    The  text  is  a  revision  of  Luther's, 
with   comparison  of  the  English  and   French  vci^ 
sions ;  the  commentary  reflects  the  views  of  the  Phil»- 
g    _.         delphian    communities,    and     quotes 
Karburff    ^he    mystical    books   current   among 
Berleburv,  them,  especially  Madame  Guyon's,  but 
.<M^        its  teaching  goes  back  beyond  Dippel 
Bible*.      ^^^  Petersen  to  Jakob  Bdhme,  or  even 
to  Origen   in  some  points.     It  lacks 
unity  of  belief  and  of  treatment;  it  is  the  work  not 
of  a  single  mystic,  giving  voice  to  his  inner  convic- 
tions, but  of  a  propagandist  sect  with  practical  tend- 
encies.    It  is   not  without  value,  however,  from 
different  points  of  view;  it  edifies  by  its  continual 
application  of  Scriptural  words  to  the  spiritual  life, 
and  it  prepares  the  way  for  historical  criticism  by  an 
appendix  containing  apocrypha  (Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament), pseudepigrapha,  and  postapostolic   wri- 
tings.    In  the  same  year  (1726)  appeared  the  Blbers- 
dorf  Bible,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Zinzendorf 
shared.     Its  commentaries  are  altogether   in   his 
spirit,  and  it  was  received  with  favor  only  by  the 
friends  of  the  Hermhut  community. 

When  the  emotional  m3rsticism  of  the  Pietists 
gave  way  to  the  prosaic,  commonplace  conceptions 
of  the  age  of  Enlightenment  (q.v.),  attempts  were 
made  to  replace  the  older  commentaries  by  works  con- 
ceived in  the  new  spirit.  The  Wertheim  Bible  (1735) 
aroused  great  excitement  in  its  day,  both  in  Chureh 
and  State,  though  its  interest  now  is  purely  historical. 
This  was  only  the  first  part  of  a  projected  whole, 
and  contained  merely  the  Pentateuch.  The  gist 
of  the  long,  involved  preface  is  that 
4.  The  the  traditional  ideas  about  the  Scrip- 
hiSm'  ^^"^  rested  on  prejudice  and  un- 
Bible.  scientific  conceptions,  and  that  the 
attempt  was  now  made  to  found  an 
exposition  of  their  real  meaning  on  adequate 
grounds  of  reason  and  historical  evidence.  It 
proposes  to  give  a  free  translation,  adapted  to 
modem  comprehension,  though  faithful  in  substance, 
and  supplemented  by  the  necessary  explanations. 
The  translation  is  hopelessly  bald  and  common- 
place to  our  taste;  the  editor  showed  some  orig- 
inality, however,  as  for  example  in  venturing  to 
discard  the  traditional  division  of  chapters  and 
verses.  The  general  philosophical  principles,  as 
well  as  the  critical  and  historical,  are  those  of  Wolf; 
in  spite  of  many  blunders,  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  is  displayed.  The  editor's  name  is  not 
given,  but  it  was  soon  known.  He  was  Johann 
Lorens  Schmidt,  a  graduate  of  Jena,  personally 
much  respected,  who  was  then  tutor  to  the  young 
Count  von  Ldwenstein  at  Wertheim  in  Franconia. 
He  was  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  1737  and  the 
book  was  confiscated  by  the  imperial  authorities. 
After  a  year's  close  imprisonment,  he  was  allowed 
more  liberty,  and  escaped  to  Holland.  The  literary 
war  which  raged  around  the  Wertheim  Bible  was 
fierce  and  not  uninteresting.  In  1738  Schmidt 
published  a  collection  of  reviews  and  polemical 
pamphlets,  with  his  own  replies.  His  work  found 
imitators;  another  of  a  similar  nature,  with  mod- 
em deistic  explanations,  appeared  in  1756,  but  had 
little  success;  and  the  excitement  over  the  frankly 
rationalistic  commentary  of  Nicolaus  Funk  (Altonar 
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1815)  was  not  wide-spread  (cf.  J.  N.  Sinnhold, 
Ausfuhrliche  Historie  der  Werthcim  Bibel,  Erfurt, 
1739). 

The  eighteenth  century  was  not  destitute  of 
attempts  to  carry  on  the  old  tradition  in  a  spirit 
of  orthodox  edification.  The  first  was  that  of 
Christoph  Starke  (New  Testament,  3  vols.,  1733 
sqq.;  Old  Testament,  6  vols.,  1741  sqq.),  which 
gave  Luther's  text  with  extended  comments  from 

B   li  t       ol<ier  expositors  and  ascetic  writers, 

Works,  introductions  to  each  book,  and  a 
summary  of  each  chapter.  Next 
came  the  Hirschberg  Bible  (1756-63),  an  excellent 
work  which  fell  flat  at  the  time  and  was  res- 
cued from  oblivion  only  by  a  reprint  in  1844 
under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
The  age  was  not  favorable  to  the  spread  of  Biblical 
study,  and  but  a  few  readers  were  found  for  the 
commentary  translated  from  English  expositors  by 
R.  Teller,  J.  A.  Dietelmayer,  and  Brucker  (19  vols., 
1749-70),  or  for  the  edition  of  Michaelis  (1769-92). 

But  the  revival  of  religious  devotion  ultimately 
made  itself  felt  in  this  field.  Friedrich  von  Meyer's 
revised  translation  with  short,  pointed  comments 
and  uncritical  introductions  appeared  in  1819. 
More  widely  read  were  Richter's  (1834-40)  and 
Lisoo's  (1833-43).  A  more  learned  and  thorough 
work  was  that  of  Otto  von  Gerlach  in  6  vols.,  which 
is  still  popular  in  North  Germany,  as  is  the  Calwer 
Handbuch  der  Bibelerkldrung  (1849)  in  the  South. 
Other  more  recent  editions  which  may  be  men- 
tioned here  are  those  of  Bunsen  (9  vols.,  1858-70), 
Christian  Miiller  (Collegium  Biblicum,  6  vols., 
1879-84),  Johann  Peter  Lange  (36  vols.,  1856-77), 
K.  A.  Dachsel  (illustrated,  7  vols.,  1865-80),  and 
R.  J.  Grau  (2  vols.,  1877-80).  [J.  F.  AUioli's  an- 
notated Bible  (6  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1830-34)  has 
been  very  popular  among  Roman  Catholics.] 

(H.  H6L8CHER.) 

IL  English:  As  a  rule,  Bible  societies  publish 
the  Scriptures  "  without  note  or  comment " — a 
wise  plan,  for  it  secures  the  widest  circulation  of 
the  Word  of  God.  In  early  times,  however,  when 
a  person  bought  a  Bible,  he  found  between  the 
covers  not  only  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments, 
but  a  commentary  in  the  notes  attached,  a  con- 
cordance at  the  end,  and  a  small  dictionary  in 
the  introduction  and  tables.  These  special  editions 
had  their  day,  and  fell  into  disuse,  for  very  evident 
reasons.  The  numerous  comments  made  the  vol- 
ume too  bulky  for  convenience  and  general  use; 
the  notes  were  likely  to  be  one-sided  and  subjec- 
tive, so  that  a  man's  theology  might  be  judged  by 
his  Bible,  from  its  being  supplied  with  comments 
by  Doddridge,  or  those  of  D'Oyly  and  Mant;  how- 
ever acceptable  the  annotations  might  be  for  a  time, 
eventually  they  were  superseded  by  later  scholar- 
ship. Moreover,  in  the  last  half-century  commen- 
taries, Bible  dictionaries,  and  concordances  have 
grown  into  groat  volumes,  and  constitute  a  distinct 
class  of  literature.  They  have  found  their  true 
places  apart  from  the  inspired  words  of  the  Bible. 

Annotate<l  Bibles  date  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  Matthew's  Bible  (1537)  had  anno- 
tations, and  John  Rogers,  who  was  the  real  trans- 
lator of  this  Bible,  showed  by  his  notes,  especially 


on  the  subjects  of  faith,  holy  life,  and  repentance, 
that  he  was  in  full  touch  with  the  most  advanced 
Protestantism.    The  Geneva  Bible  (1560)  attained 
its  great  jxipularity  and  fame  by  it^  prologues  and 
marginal  notes.    These  annotations  are  so  numer- 
ous and  miscellaneous  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
in  a  brief  statement  a  fair  represcn- 
1.  Mat-     t^tion  of  their  general  tenor.     Many 
*^Tlf      ^^  strongly  antipapal,  and   for   that 
Geneva     reason    they  were    especially  accept- 
Bible.       able   to   overzealous   Reformers.     As 
might  be  expected,  the  Geneva  notes 
are  also  Calvinistic.     When  the  Geneva  Bible  was 
first  published,   Calvin   was   the   ruling  spirit   in 
Geneva.    All  the  features  of  his  theological,  eccle- 
siastical, political,  and  social  system  arc  accordingly 
reflected  in  the  marginal  annotations  of  the  English 
Bible  that  issued  from  the  city  of  liis  residence. 
The  political  doctrine  of  the  book  was  as  much 
disliked  by  kings  of  the  absolute  order,  as  were  the 
ecclesiastical  notes  by  infallible  popes,  and    one 
of  the  reasons  that  led  King  James,  in  1604,  to 
agree  readily  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, was  his  dislike  of  the  politics  preached  on 
the  margins  of  the  Geneva  Bible. 

The  marginal  notes  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  (1568) 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  they  arc  generally 
not  interesting.    They  were  designed  mostly  for 
readers    of   weak    capacity.    A   few, 
m  K^^ »    which    are    valuable    and    entertain- 
Bible."     "^8»  ^^re  taken  verbatim,  without   ac- 
knowledgment,    from     the     Geneva 
Bible.    Some   of   them,   too,    remind   of   Geneva 
caps   and   predestination   in   a   way   that   would 
scarcely  be  expected  in  a  Bible  issued  by  a  body 
of    prelates.    The    distribution    of   notes    in    the 
Bishops'  Bible  is  very  irregular  and  unequal.     In 
some  books  hard  to  understand,  such  as  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  notes  are  very 
sparse,  so  that  five  or  six  consecutive  pages  may 
be  found  here  and  there  without   a   single   anno- 
tation; while   in   other   books,    such    as   Genesis, 
Exodus,  Job,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  notes 
are  very  frequent. 

In  the  original  edition  of  the  Authorized  Version 
(1611),  the  number  of  marginal  references  to  cor- 
responding passages,  including  those  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, was  about  9,000.     Large  as  this  number 
seems,  it  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  the  ref- 
erences now  amount  to  in  some  well-edited  Bibles. 
These  references,  doubtless,  have  their  value,  but 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  many  of  them  obscure 
the  meaning  of  the  statements  to  which  they  are 
attached.    It  is  different,  however,  with  what  are 
called  the  marginal  notes.    In  the  original  edition 
(1611)    these   notes    were    nearly   as 
8.  The     numerous  as  the  marginal  references. 
^1^^'    ^°    ^^®    ^^^    Testament    there    were 
Version.    6,588  references  and  6,637  notes;  in 
the  New  Testament  1,517  references 
and   765    notes;     in    the    Apocrypha    885    refer- 
ences and  1,017  notes.    These  notes  arc  brief  and 
non-polemical,    differing    in   these    respects    very 
markedly  from  the  annotations  in  both  Matthew's 
and  the  Geneva  Bible.    They  indicate,  for  the  most 
part,  alternative  or  more  literal  renderings.  In  some 
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cases  they  specify  variant  readings  in  the  original 
text,  and,  in  other  cases,  they  give  brief  explanations 
of  words  or  expressions.  Not  a  few  of  the  alterna- 
tive renderings  they  present  have  been  adopted, 
either  verbatim  or  substantially,  in  the  revised 
version  of  1881-85.  The  headings  of  chapters 
in  the  translation  of  1611  were  new.  In  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  the  Great 
Bible,  all  the  chapters  were  headed  with  a  short 
table  of  contents;  but  the  King  James  translators 
prepared  tables  of  their  own.  And  these  tables, 
drawn  up  in  1611,  appear  in  many  editions  at  the 
present  day  unaltered,  save  in  some  twelve  in- 
stances. 

*  Other  Bibles  with  notes  from  the  pen  of  an- 
notators  appeared  and  in  course  of  time  became 
very  popular.  These  annotators  did  not  write 
so  much  for  the  learned  as  fgr  the  common  people, 
and  their  Bibles  became   household  and   family 

books,  laying  stress   more  or  less  on 

4.  John     the  devotional    side.     John  Canne,   a 

NSfes"     Baptist  minister  (d.  1667?),  was  the 

1647.'      author  of  three  sets  of  notes  which 

accompanied  three  editions  of  the 
Bible.  His  great  ambition  was  "  to  make  the 
Bible  its  own  interpreter."  His  first  authenticated 
version  appeared  in  1647  at  Amsterdam,  under  the 
title,  Tfie  BibUj  with  Marginal  NoteSf  Shewing 
Scripture  to  be  the  Best  Interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  work  was  often  reprinted  (9  editions, 
between  1662  and  1754).  Orme,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Biblica  (Edinburgh,  1824),  says  of  it,  "  The  mar- 
ginal references  of  Canne  are  generally  very  judi- 
cious and  apposite.  They  still  retain  a  considerable 
reputation,  though  most  of  the  latter  editions 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  Canne's  Bible  arc 
full  of  errors,  and  crowded  with  references  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  original  author." 

In  1657  there  was  published  Annotationa  upon 
All  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  .  .  . 
Wherein  the  text  is  explained,  doubts  resolved,  Scrips 
tures  paralleled,  and  various  readings  observed  by 
the  labor  of  certain  learned  divines  thereunto  appointed 
and  therein  employed,  as  is  expressed  in  the  preface, 
2  vols.,  London,  1657.  Tliis  work  is  usually 
called    the  "  Assembly's  Annotations,"  from  the 

circumstance     of     its     having     been 

*w^v*'    composed  by  members  of  the  West- 

JJ  minster  Assembly. — Another  popular 

1701.       work    of    the    same    character    was 

Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible 
wherein  the  sacred  text  is  inserted,  and  various  read- 
ings  annexed;  together  with  the  parallel  Scriptures. 
The  more  difficult  terms  explained ;  seeming  con- 
tradictions reconciled ;  doubts  resolved,  arid  the 
whole  text  opened.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Poole, 
London,  1863, 2  vols.,  fo.  The  work  was  published 
in  many  editions.  Poole,  an  eminent  non-con- 
formist divine  (1624-79),  did  not  finish  it;  but 
it  was  completed  after  his  death. — Not  less  jwpular 
was  a  work  entitled,  The  Old  and  New  Testament, 
with  Annotations  and  parallel  Scriptures.  By 
Samuel  Clarke,  A.M.,  London,  1690.  Bishop 
Lloyd's  Bible  (London,  1701)  was  the  first  to  in- 
corporate Archbishop  Ussher's  chronology. 

In  1708  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Matthew 


Henry's  well-known  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  four  other  volumes  (to  the  end  of  the 
Gospels)  were  published  in  1710,  and  a  sixth  volume 
(the  Book  of  Acts)  from  Henry's  manuscript  after 
his  death  (1714);  the  work  was  completed  by  vari- 
ous non-conformist  clergymen  (see  Henry,  Mat- 
thew). It  long  enjoyed  a  high  and 
6.  Matthew  deserved  reputation,  and  is  distin- 
^th*^  guished,  not  for  depth  of  learning  or 
Works  oiginality  of  views,  but  for  sound 
to  1760.  practical  piety,  and  the  large  measure 
of  good  sense  which  it  discovers. — Dr. 
Edward  Wells  edited  between  the  years  1709 
and  1728,  An  Help  for  the  more  Easy  and  Clear 
Understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  after  the  fol- 
lowing method  :  1.  The  common  English  translation 
rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  original.  2.  A  paror 
phrase  wherein  the  text  is  explained,  and  divided 
into  proper  sections,  and  lesser  divisions.  3.  An- 
notations. 4.  Preface,  8  vols. — Patrick,  Lowth, 
Whitby,  and  Arnold's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  a 
work  of  a  similar  character,  appeared  in  London, 
1727-60, 7  vols.,  and  was  reprinted  as  late  as  1821. 
According  to  Orme,  Patrick  was  "  the  most  sen- 
sible and  useful  commentator  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  had  a  competent  measure  of  learning 
for  the  imdertaking,  of  which  he  never  makes  any 
ostentatious  display.  The  elder  Lowth  completed 
the  work  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  Whitby  com- 
mentated on  the  New  Testament.  Neither  Patrick 
nor  Lowth  has  so  much  Arminianism  as  Whitby, 
though  they  all  belong  to  the  same  theological  school. 
Whitby  was  superior  to  both  in  acuteness  and 
research,  but  if  the  reader  do  not  find  in  them  the 
same  talent,  he  will  be  expK>sed  to  less  injury  from 
specious  and  sophistical  reasonings  against  some 
important  doctrines  of  Christianity." — John  Gill 
published  An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, in  tphich  the  sense  of  the  sacred  text  is  given  ; 
doctrinal  and  practical  truths  are  set  in  a  plain  and 
easy  light ;  difficult  passages  explained ;  seeming 
contradictions  reconciled;  and  whatever  is  material 
in  the  various  readings,  and  the  several  Oriented 
versions,  is  observed.  The  whole  illustrated  by 
notes  from  the  most  antient  Jewish  vmtings.  By 
John  GiU,  D.D.,  9  vols,  fo.,  London,  1748-63; 
9  vols.  4to,  London,  1809.  Gill  gives  a  summary 
of  each  chapter.  Orme  says  of  him,  "  Had  Dr. 
Gill  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title  page,  no  other 
commentary  on  the  Bible  could  have  been  required. 
But  he  moves  through  his  exposition  like  a  man  in 
lead,  and  overwhelms  the  inspired  writers  with 
dull  lucubrations  and  rabbinical  lumber.  He  is 
an  ultra-Calvinist  in  his  doctrinal  sentiments; 
and  often  spiritualizes  the  text  to  absurdity.  If 
the  reader  be  inclined  for  a  trial  of  his  strength 
and  patience,  he  may  procure  the  burden  of  Dr. 
Gill.  He  was,  after  all,  a  man  of  undoubted 
learning,  and  of  prodigious  labour." — A  very  popular 
work  was  an  English  translation  of  Jean  Fr^d^ric 
Osterwald's  Argumens  et  reflexions  sur  Vvcriiure 
sainte  (Neuch&tel,  1709-15  and  often;  see  Oster- 
WALD,  Jean  Fr^.deric),  which  appeared  imder 
the  title,  The  Arguments  of  the  Books  and  Chap- 
ters of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  practical 
observations.     Translated   by   John  Cliamberlayne, 
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Esq,,  London,  1749,  3  vols.;  fifth  edition,  enlarged, 
2  vols.,  London,  1779. 

Ghamberlayne's  work  was  followed  by  A  New 
and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  vfUh  Notes  critical  and  ex- 
planatory. By  Anthony  Purver  (2  vols.,  London, 
1764).  Purver  was  a  Quaker  and  originally  a 
shoemaker.  He  taught  himself  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  in  order  that  he  might  understand  the 
Bible.  His  work  is  often  ungrammatical,  and 
unintelligible;  the  notes  are  very  similar  to  the 
text  and,  what  is  worse,  full  of  pride  and  ill-nature. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  Purver 
7.  Various  sometimes  gives  a  better  rendering 
j^f^^  than  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
1760.  — One  year  later  appeared  The  Evan- 
gelical  Expositor ;  or  a  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible,  wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted 
at  large,  the  sense  explained,  and  different  passages 
elucidated,  vnth  practical  observations^  etc.  By 
T.  Haweis,  LL,B,,  M,D,,  London,  1765,  2  vols.; 
Glasgow,  3  vols.  4to,  and  various  editions.  Haweis 
(d.  1820)  was  rector  of  Aldwinkle,  Northampton- 
shire; his  work  had  little  value. — Next  to  be 
mentioned  is  The  Complete  Family  Bible  :  or  a 
Spiritual  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
wherein  each  chapter  is  summed  up  in  its  context, 
and  the  sabred  text  inserted  at  large,  with  Notes, 
spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatory.  By  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Cruden,  London,  1770,  2  vols. — In  the  same 
year  appeared  a  similar  work  imder  the  title, 
A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, in  which  are  inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections 
of  John  Locke,  Esq.,  Daniel  Waterland,  D,D.,  and 
<Ae  Right  Hon,  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
other  learned  persons,  with  practical  improvements. 
By  W,  Dodd,  LL,D,,  London,  1770,  3  vols.  This 
is  mostly  a  compilation,  the  chief  value  of  which 
consists  in  notes  furnished  from  the  original  papers 
of  John  Locke,  Dr.  Waterland,  Lord  Clarendon, 
Gilbert  West,  and  some  others.  Great  use  is  also 
made  of  some  of  the  printed  and  long-established 
commentaries  on  Scripture,  such  as  Calmet,  Houbi- 
gant,  and  Doddridge.  Adam  Clarke  said,  rather 
hyperbolically,  that  it  was  on  the  whole  by  far 
the  best  comment  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the 
Ekiglish  language. — The  next  work  to  be  men- 
tioned is  The  Self-Interpreting  Bible,  containing 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  to  which  are  annexed 
an  .  .  ,  introdtiction,  marginal  references  and  illuS" 
trations  ,  ,  .  explanatory  notes  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.  By 
the  late  Rev,  John  Brown,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Haddington,  London,  1778,  2  vols.  It  was 
repeatedly  reprinted,  and  proved  almost  as  popular 
south  as  north  of  the  Tweed. — Henry  Southwell 
published  a  Bible,  Authorized  Version  ;  with  notes 
etc.;  wherein  the  mis-translations  are  corrected, 
London,  1782. — Another  work  of  a  similar  character 
is  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  carefully  printed  from  the  first 
edition  (compared  with  others)  of  the  present  trans- 
lation ;  with  notes  by  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  various  renderings,  collected 
from  other  translations,  by  the  Rev.  Clement  Crviwell, 
editor,  London,  1785,  8  vols.  Bishop  Wilson's 
notes  are  merely  brief  hints  either  for  the  expla- 


nation or  the  practical  improvement  of  particular 
passages.  Dr.  Thomas  Paris,  in  the  Cambridge 
Bible  of  1762.  and  Dr.  B.  Blayney,  in  the  Oxford 
Bible  of  1769,  added  considerably  to  the  number 
of  marginal  notes  and  references. 

But  far  more  popular  than  any  of  the  works 
already  mentioned  was  the  Bible  with  commentary 
edited  by  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  (q.v.).  It  had  the 
largest  circulation  and  sustained  it  through  many 
years.  It  appeared  under  the  title,  The  Holy  Bible, 
containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  with 
original  notes,  practical  observations,  and  copious 
marginal  references.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of 
Aston  Sandford  (London,  1788,  and 
8.  Thomas  often).  As  a  commentary  Dr.  Scott's 
'Soott  work  was  superior  to  any  that  had 
Others  appeared  before  its  time.  Home, 
to  1810.  usually  a  discriminating  judge,  speaks 
of  it  in  high  praise  (cf.  his  Manual 
of  Biblical  Bibliography,  London,  1839,  p.  259).— 
In  1799  appeared  A  Revised  Translation  and  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  after  the  Eastern 
manner,  from  concurrent  authorities  of  critics,  inter- 
preters, and  commentators*  copies  and  versions ; 
shewing  that  the  inspired  writings  contain  the  seeds 
of  the  valuable  sciences,  being  the  source  whence 
(he  antient  philosophers  derived  them,  also  the  most 
antient  histories  and  greatest  antiquities,  and  are 
the  most  entertaining  as  well  as  instructing  to  both 
the  curious  and  serious  (by  David  Macrae,  or 
J.  M.  Ray,  J.  McRay,  or  D.  McRae;  Glas- 
gow, 1799;  2d  ed.,  1815;  4to,  also  in  3  vols.  8vo.). 
The  author  introduced  many  approved  renderings, 
but  marred  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the 
Authorized  Version. — Another  noteworthy  anno- 
tated Bible  is  that  of  John  Reeves,  which  appeared 
in  ten  volumes  in  London,  1802.  The  explana- 
tory notes  are  based  on  Wells's  Paraphrase,  and  the 
commentaries  of  Patrick,  Lowth,  Whitby,  and 
others.  A  similar  work  was  the  so-called  "  Re- 
formers' Bible,"  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version,  uriih  short  Notes  by  several  learned  and 
pious  Reformers,  as  printed  by  Royal  Authority 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  vnth  additional  Notes 
and  Dissertations,  London,  1810.  The  notes  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  this  edition  are  taken  from 
the  Geneva  Bible,  the  annotations  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Latin  of  Theodore  Beza. 

Also  in  1810  there  began  to  be  published  The 
Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  : 
the   Text  carefully  printed  from    the  most    correct 
copies  of  the  present  authorized  translation,  including 
the  marginal  readings  and  parallel  texts ;  with  a 
Commentary,    and   Critical    Notes,  designed   as   a 
help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
0.  Adam    Sacred   Writings.     By  Adam    Clarke, 
D»^ly     ^^•^•'    '^•^•'^•»     London,      1810-26. 
and        "^c  author,  a  Wesleyan  minister  (see 
Kant,      CuiRKB,  Adam),  attained  a  high  repu- 
^  J^*        tation  as  a  student  of  Oriental   lan- 
1810^4!    g^^^g^-     The  scope  of  the  commentary 
is  expressed  in  its  own  words:   "In 
this  work   the  whole  of   the  text  has  been  col- 
lated with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  and  all 
the    ancient    versions;  the    most    difficult    words 
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analyzed  and  explained;  the  most  important 
readings  in  the  Hebrew  collections  of  Kennicott 
and  De  Rossi  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  those 
of  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach  on  the  New,  are 
noticed;  the  date  of  every  transaction,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  best  chronol- 
ogers,  is  marked;  the  peculiar  customs  of  the 
Jews  and  neighboring  nations,  so  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles, 
are  explained  from  the  best  Asiatic  authorities; 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Law  and  Gospel  of  God 
are  defined,  illustrated,  and  defended;  and  the 
whole  is  applied  to  the  important  purposes  of  prac- 
tical Christianity."  A  considerable  popularity 
was  achieved  also  by  D'Oyly  and  Mant's  com- 
mentary. The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  Authorized 
Versionf  with  Notes  explanatory  and  practical, 
taken  principally  from  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  together 
with  appropriate  introductions,  tables,  indexes, 
maps,  and  plans,  prepared  and  arranged  by  the  Rev. 
G.  D'Oyly,  B.D.,  and  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  DJD., 
Oxford  and  London,  1814,  3  vols.,  and  various 
subsequent  editions  printed  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  ''  This  work,  which  was  published  under 
the  sanction  of  the  venerable  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  professes  to  communicate 
only  the  results  of  the  critical  inquiries  of  learned 
men,  without  giving  a  detailed  exposition  of  the 
inquiries  themselves.  These  results,  however,  are 
selected  with  great  judgment,  so  that  the  reader 
who  may  consult  them  on  (Ufficult  passages  will 
rarely  be  disappointed.  Of  the  labour  attending  this 
publication  some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  works  of  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  authors  have  been  consulted  for  it, 
amounting  to  several  hundred  volumes.  On  the  fun- 
damental articles  of  Christian  verity — the  Deity 
and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  personality 
and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit — this  work  may  be 
pronoimced  to  be  a  library  of  divinity"  (Home, 
ut  sup.,  pp.  261-262). — ^A  work  of  a  similar  character 
was  The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the  orig^ 
inal  Hebrew,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory. 
By  John  Bellamy,  London,  1818-34.  Orme  con- 
siders it  a  strange  hodgepodge  of  error,  confi- 
dence, misrepresentation,  and  abuse  of  learned  and 
valuable  writers  in  all  the  departments  of  Biblical 
literature. 

Rev.  B.  Boothroyd  edited  A  New  Family 
Bible,  and  Improved  Version,  from  corrected  Texts 
of  the  Originals,  with  Notes  critical  and  explana- 
tory; and  short  Practical  Reflections  on  each  Chap- 
ter, Pontefract  and  London,  181^23,  3  vols.  The 
author  has  very  happily  blended  critical  disqui- 
sition with  practical  instruction,  and  an  invariable 
regard  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  revelation. — 
In  1821  there  appeared  The  Plain  Reader's  Help 
in  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  consisting  of 
Notes,  explanatory  and  illustrative,  chiefly  selected 
or  abridged  from  the  Family  Bible,  published  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knoudedge.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Thomas  Bree,  M.A.,  Coventry, 
1821-22.  The  aim  was  to  supply  brief  and  un- 
technical  notes  at  a  moderate  price  for  readers 
who  could  not  procure  or  consult  larger  works. — 

n.— U 


In  1824  appeared  The  Holy  Bible,  arranged  and 
adapted  for  family  reading,  with  notes,  etc.  by  a 
Layman  of  the  Church  of  England  (2 
^W^k^*'  vols.,  London). — Another  popular 
1818-88.  Ri^Io  ^^  ^^6  so-called  Cottage  Bible 
and  Family  Expositor;  containing 
the  Authorized  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  unth  Practical  Reflections  and  short 
Explanatory  Notes,  calculated  to  elucidate  difficult 
and  obscure  Passages.  By  Thomas  Williams, 
London,  1825-27,  3  vols.,  and  various  subsequent 
editions.  This  unassuming  but  cheap  and  useful 
commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  pro- 
fessedly designed  for  persons  and  families  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life. — There  is  also  to  be  men- 
tioned The  Comprehensive  Bible;  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version,  unth  the  various  readings  and  marginal 
notes  usually  printed  therewith;  a  general  intro' 
duction,  containing  disquisitions  on  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — 
various  divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the 
sacred  Writings, — antient  versions, — coins,  weights, 
and  measures, — various  sects  among  the  Jews  s 
introductions  and  concluding  remarks  to  each  book  ; 
the  parallel  passages  contained  in  the  Rev.  J.  Scathe 
Commentary^  Canne's  Bible,  Rev.  J.  Brown*s  Self* 
Interpreting  Bible,  Dr.  A.  Clark^s  Commentary, 
and  the  English  Version  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  system^ 
atically  arranged  ;  philological  and  explanatory  notes. 
With  chronological  and  other  indexes  (by  William 
Greenfield,  London,  1827).— In  1828  there  was 
published  The  Holy  BiMe  .  .  .  principally  designed 
to  facilitate  the  audible  or  social  reading  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures;  illustrated  with  notes,  historical,  geo- 
graphical, and  otherujise  explanatory,  and  also  point- 
ing out  the  fulfilment  of  various  prophecies.  By 
William  Alexander — vol.  i — the  Pentateuch — ^Yoric, 
1828;  two  other  volumes  were  planned  but  did 
not  appear).  This  Bible  owed  its  origin  to  efforts 
of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Passages 
"  unsuitable  for  a  mixed  audience  "  were  printed 
in  italics  below  the  text. — C.  Girdlestone  edited 
The  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  a  comment 
tary,  consisting  of  short  lectures  for  the  daily  use 
of  families,  London,  1835-42. — ^Another  Bible  of 
the  same  style  was  the  Treasury  Bible.  First 
division  :  containing  the  authorized  English  Version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  printed  in  Bagster's  Poly- 
glott BiUe,  with  the  same  copious  and  original  selec- 
tion of  references  to  pardUel  and  illustrative  passages, 
and  similarly  printed  in  a  centre  column.  Second 
division :  containing  the  Treasury  of  Scripture 
Knowledge,  consisting  of  a  rich  and  copious  assem" 
blags  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  parallel 
texts,  from  Canne,  Brown,  Blayney,  Scott,  and  others, 
with  numerous  illustrative  notes,  London,  1835.— 
In  1837  there  was  published  The  Condensed  Com^ 
mentary  and  Family  Exposition  of  the  Holy  Bible  : 
containing  the  best  criticisms  of  the  most  valuabls 
Biblical  Writers,  with  practical  reflections  and  mar- 
ginal references  ;  chronology,  indoles,  etc.,  etc.  By 
the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A.,  London,  1837. 
This  work  is  literally  a  condensed  commentary, 
derived  from  the  best  accessible  sources.  The 
notes  arQ  brief i  but  well  choseni  and  are  partly 
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critical  and  explanatory,  partly  practical.  They 
are  taken  from  nearly  two  hundred  writers,  Britifih 
and  foreign. — ^Another  annotated  Bible  was  edited 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved,  The  Holy  Bible,  a 
New  Tranelatiorif  with  irUroductary  remarks,  notee 
explanatory  and  critical,  and  practical  reflectione,  2 
vols.,  London,  1838.  It  is  Unitarian  and  designed 
principally  for  the  use  of  families. 

The  standard  English  version  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  (the  "Douai"  Bible;  see  Bible  Ver- 
sions, B,  IV,  §  5),  was  provided  with  notes  setting 
forth  and  defending  the  Roman  standpoint.  The 
later  annotated  Ekiglish  Bibles  of  the  Catholics  are 
based  chiefly  upon  these  notes.  Richard  Challoner 
(q.v.)  and  George  Leo  Haydock  (The  Holy  Bible, 
2  vols.,  Manchester,  1811-14;  revised  Reims  and 
Douai  text  with  extensive  notes)  are  well-known 
Roman  Catholic  annotators.  Most  of  the  "minor 
versions  "  enumerated  in  §  8  of  the  article  on  Eng- 
lish versions  (Bible  Vebsions,  B,  IV)  are  anno- 
tated. 

The  popular  works  of  England  were  reissued  in 
America.  The  first  American  edition  of  Scott's 
commentary  was  printed  and  published  by  W.  Wood- 
ward of  Philadelphia  in  1804  in  4  vols.  Other 
issues  followed  by  different  publishers,  most 
of  them  from  the  press  of  Woodward  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  that  of  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  of  Boston. 
The  most  popular  form  of  the  book  was  an  octavo 
of  six  volumes.  Scott's  Bible  had  a  continuous 
sale  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  as  late  as  1844 
W.  E.  Dean,  2  Ann  Street,  New  York,  published 
an  edition  in  three  volumes. — ^Adam  Clarke's 
commentary  was  published  by  Ezra  Sargeant,  86 
Broadway,  New  York,  in  1811. — Osterwald's 
Obeervations  appeared  in  1813  with  this  imprint: 
"  New  York:  Published  by  Evert  Duyckinck,  John 
Tiebout,  G.  &  R.  Waite,  and  Websters  &  Skinners 
of  Albany.  George  Long,  Printer." — The  first 
American  edition  of  Matthew  Heniy's  Exposition 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1816, 
11,  Bepnb-  published  by  To  war  and  Hogan  in  six 

lioation     volumes.    They  also  issued  a  stereo- 

Amerioa  ^^P®^  edition  in  three  volumes  in  1829. 
Burder  and  Hughes  of  the  same  city 
issued  a  six  volume  edition  in  1828,  with 
preface  by  Archibald  Alexander. — D'Oyly  and 
Mant's  Bible  with  commentary  was  reprinted  in 
New  York  in  1818-20  by  T.  and  J.  Swords,  160 
Pearl  Street.  This  edition  has  additional  notes 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Hobart,  D.D., 
bishop  of  New  York,  who  quotes  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  Biblical  scholars,  mainly  in  the  Anglican, 
Scottish,  and  American  Episcopal  Churches,  who 
had  not  been  noticed  by  the  English  editors. — 
Thomas  Williams's  Cottage  Bible,  reedited  by  the 
Rev.  William  Patton,  was  printed  in  two  octavo  vol- 
umes by  Conner  &  Cooke,  New  York,  in  1833.  It 
contains  numerous  engravings  and  several  maps, 
and  was  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Sunday- 
schools  and  Bible-classes.  The  plates  were  sold 
by  the  New  York  printers,  and  in  after-years  the 
editions  were  issued  at  Hartford,  Conn. — Green- 
field's Comprehensive  Bible  was  issued  in  1839  with 
the  imprint  of  "  Robinson  &  Franklin,  successors 
to  Leavitt,  Lord  &  Co.,   180  Broadway."    The 


book  is  a  thick  quarto  of  1 ,460  pages.  The  American 
issue  was  also  published  by  Lippincott,  Gambo 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  1854,  and  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott &  Co.  in  1857.  Canne's  marginal  notes  and 
references  appeared  in  many  editions  of  American 
household  and  family  Bibles,  and  John  Brown's 
Self-Interpreting  Bible  was  frequently  reproduced. 
The  American  Tract  Society  early  published  a 
family  Bible  with  brief  notes  and  instructions  and 
many  editions  were  printed.  Eugene  Cummiskey, 
of  Philadelphia,  published  various  editions  for  Ro- 
man Catholics,  such  as  The  Holy  Bible,  translated 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  with  annotations,  references, 
etc,  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  famous  author  of  the 
History  of  Printing  in  America,  published  and  sold 
the  Authorized  Version  with  notes  at  his  press  in 
Worcester  Mass.;  various  editions  appeared  after 
1791. 

One  of  tne  earliest  productions  of  the  Phila- 
delphia press  was  The  Christian's  New  and  Com- 
pUie  Family  Bible,  published  by  William  Wood- 
house  in  1790.  It  was  issued  in  numbers,  and  the 
Rev.  Paul  Wright,  D.D.,  vicar  of  Oakley,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  editor. — The  Columbian 
Family  and  Pulpit  Bible  bears  the  imprint,  ''Boston : 
Published  by  Joseph  Teal,  printed  by  J.  H.  A.  Frost, 
opposite  U.  S.  Bank,  Congress  Street,  1822."  It 
claims  to  be  a  "  corrected  and  improved  American 
edition  of  the  Popular  English  Family  Bible," 
supplied   "  with   concise   notes   and   annotations, 

theological,    historical,    chronological, 

Am'ri*^  critical,    practical,    moral,    and    ex- 

WofIm!^  planatory";  also  containing  "  simdry 

important  received  various  readings 
from  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts and  the  most  celebrated  versions  of  Scrip- 
ture. Also,  sundry  corrections  and  improvements 
of  our  excellent  English  version  (generally  admitted 
by  learned  Christians  of  every  name)  with  references 
to  authors,  versions,  and  manuscripts;  also,  an 
illustrative  argument  prefixed  to  each  sacred  book 
or  epistle,  from  the  best  authorities."  The  volume 
is  a  folio,  embellished  with  thirty-six  engravings. 
The  book  was  issued  in  numbers  and  had  more  than 
three  thousand  subscribers.  The  Rev.  Jonathan 
Homer,  D.D.,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  revised  the  ob- 
servations, and  condensed  some  of  the  notes  and 
enlai^  others.— In  1826  The  CoOaleral  Bible 
made  its  appearance  with  the  following  imprint: 
"  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Samuel  F.  Bradford, 
and  by  E.  Bliss  and  E.  White,  New  York.  J.  Hard- 
ing, Printer,  1826."  This  book  was  edited  by 
William  McCorkle,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles 
Ely,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  Rev. 
Gregory  T.  Bedell,  A.M.,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Philadelphia.  ''  In  this  work  the  best 
marginal  references  are  printed  at  large,  and  in 
connection  with  every  passage,  by  which  means 
every  parallel  or  relat^  phrase  in  the  sacred  volume 
is  brought  at  once  under  the  eye,  so  as  to  present 
the  whole  scope  and  subject  of  every  text  at  a 
sin^e  view  "  (Home,  Biblical  Bibliography,  p.  86). 
The  three  volumes  comprised  only  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  New  Testament  part  was  never 
attempted. — The  Devotional  Family  Bible  was 
edited  by  the   Rev.   Alexander   Fletcher,   D.D., 
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"  with  practical  and  experitncntal  reflections  on 
each  verse  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetamenta,  and 
rich  marginal  referenda,"  An  c<lition  ill  quarto 
with  fifty-ecvcn  iUtUitrationa  was  published  with 
this  imprint:  *' London  and  New  York:  Virtue, 
Emmins  aad  Company/'  The  ti tie-page  has  no 
date,  though  O'Callagfaan  assigna  the  publication  to 
the  year  1835. 

Of  more  modem  works  of  a  aimUar  character 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  the  Lange  com- 
mentary, translat-ed  and  edite<l,  with  additions,  by 

Philip   8chaff   and    others    (25    vols., 

^w^**^  New  York,  1866-88);    the  work  corn- 

^^Uah    '^^^'^^y  known  as  the  "  Speaker's  Cora- 

and         mentary  "  (because  suggested  by  the 

American,  ^^S^*      ^^^'     ^'     Evelyn      Denison, 

speaker  of  the  Houf^  of  Commons), 
ed.  F.  a  Cook  (10  vob.,  London,  1871-81); 
the  Cambridge  Bible  for  SckooU  and  CoUegu^  ed, 
J.  J,  S.  Perowne  (48  vols.,  Cambridge,  1877  sqqO; 
Bishop  Ellicott'fl  Commentary  for  English  ReoderM 
(8  vols.,  London,  1877-84);  J.  H.  Blunt's  Anno- 
tiittd  Bible  ...  a  Household  Commentary  on  th^ 
Holy  Scriptures  (3  vols,,  London,  1878);  Clark's 
Handbooks  {or  Bible  Classes,  ed,  M,  Dods  and  A. 
Whyte  (47  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1879  sqq.);  the 
American  Commentary  (Baptiat;  N.  T.  complete, 
ed*  Alvah  Hovey,  7  vols.,  O.  T.^  4  vols. — I^ev.  and 
Num.,  Job,  Eccles.,  Pro  v.  &nd  Song  of  Songs — 
published  at  present,  1881  sqq.);  the  IniemaHonal 
Hhtstrated  Commeniary  on  tke  New  Testamenif  ed. 
Philip  Schaff  (4  vols..  New  York,  18S9);  J.  G. 
Butler,  Bible  Work  (11  vols.,  1892);  the  ^New  Cen- 
tury Bible,  ed.  W.  F.  Adeney  (N.  T.  complete, 
13  vols.;  O.  T.,  10  vola.  issued,  London,  1901  sqq.); 
and  the  Temj^  Bible  (31  vols.,  London,  1901-03; 
especially  useful  for  reading  becau^  the  text  is 
paragraphed  according  to  the  sense,  and  chapter 
and  verse  divisions  are  relegated  to  the  margin). 
The  so-called  "  Teaehera*  Bibles,"  of  which  many 
were  published  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Bi&uonRArsr:  G.  W.  Puiser,  Ottdkichte  det  dmuUdun  Bi- 
btlQberaeixunff  Dr.  M.  Luik^m  t^n  SSiT-SI,  NuTAmber^* 
1T»1;  J.  A.  Gofls,  Ueberblick  flA*r  Lutkert  .  .  .  Dtdrntttch- 
uno  der  hnJi^^m  Schnft  umi  die  .  .  wifwr  ZeitgB-not- 
«m,  NunmbenTp  1^24;  W.  Onoe,  BihlioihKu  BiUica, 
Edmbtin^h.  1824;  F.  H.  Horae.  Manual  of  Ribiical  Bib- 
liofffaphi/,  London,  18.'i9;  M-  Gf)bcl,  HcMchirkUt  d€*  rhH*t- 
hckfn  Leimn*  in  der  rheitt'-^itetifi^iachf.n  evanctrlitcfwn  Kirche^ 
TOk.  Up  iii.  Cobleai,  lS£2-aO;  A.  Beck,  ErnMt  dvr  Fnmme, 
9  Tok.,  WeiinAr,  1565;  A.  HiUehl,  GacAirhi^  d^  Pi^ 
<umu<t  voli.  I,  ii,  DoQn.  1SS0-S4;  W.  Bdhcp,  Diipi^ago- 
ffitehen  Bettrebung^n  HerMog  Emai  .  ,  .  von  Oaiha,  Gotha^ 
1888:  C.  Frank,  Die  Wtttkeirtur  BibetHbertetMung  tor  d^m 
ReUhshiifrat  in  Wien,  m  ZKG,  zii  (1891 )«  3. 

BIBLES  FOR  CHUDREIf:  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  present  the  Bible  in  the  form 
of  a  "  child's  book."  The  selection  of  parts  beat 
adapted  to  immature  minds  and  the  omission  of 
the  unsuitable,  with  simpUficatioii  of  languiige, 
are  the  chief  aims  in  such  attempts.  Illustrations, 
cosrse  print,  and  other  typographical  devices  are 
naturally  used  freely.  Such  books  spring  from  the 
conviction  that  the  Bible  contains  spiritual  truth 
for  aU  and  is  the  greatest  mstniment  for  awakeiung 
religious  feeling  and  quickening  moral  perception, 
but  that  itd  usefulness  for  these  ends  is  nece^anly 


conditioned  upon  the  form  of  presentation  and  that 
the  latter  may  well  be  varied  for  different  classes  of 
readers .  The  following  list  mentions  some  note- 
worthy books  of  this  sort  in  English,  but  makefl 
no  dsim  to  completeness. 

An  Abridoemeni  of  the  Heln  ScripturtM.  Bu  tt«  Rn.  Mr^ 
Betlon,  latf  Minister  of  St.  Jame^a^  Cim'kenw^,  publinh«d 
in  1781  and  many  lat«f  ed«.,  at  HArtford  by  H»]e  and  11«»- 
mer,  1813. 

Thf  Biide  fiir  Childrmn.  Arranged  from  th*  Ktn^f  Jame* 
Vertum,  With  a  Prefatie  byi  the  Eer.  FraneiM  Brouin.  D.D., 
and  am  Introduction  bjf  ^  Ri^fhi  Rmt.  Henry  C.  Pott^,  D.D, 
[competed  by  Mre.  Jowpb  B,  GiJder],  New  York  [1902]. 

Thg  BikU  Storu  R9-iold  /or  Younff  PmtyyU:  tht  Old  TeetOr^ 
mtnt  Story  by  W.  H.  B^nneU;  I**  Nexti  TeetaTntrrU  Story  bv 
W.  F.  Adentfv,  Loodoo,  1S97. 

The  Bihle  f&r  Young  People,  tr»nsUt«d  from  the  Dutch 
of  H.  Oort  and  L  Hooykaa  by  P.  H.  Wickstned,  fi  toU., 
LoDdDQ,  1873-79;  2d  «d.»  1882. 

The  Childr€n''t  Bible^  or  an  Hiwiory  of  the  Holv  ScriplunUt 
to  'inkich  %M  addtd  a  new  manual  of  devotiana  for  chUdntni  bit 
a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Enoland,  Lcmdoa,  1759. 

Thtt  ChiM'e  BibU.  With  platee.  By  a  Lady  of  Cindl¥- 
noH,  Pbiliidelpblil*  Htiiu-y  R  Anoefn,  1834. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Reltffiaua  Do{:b%fhe§,  ReliffiavM  and 
Moral  Prrcfpim,  ffietoricai  and  Dcachptive  BeauHee  of  tka 
Bihit;  with  a  Stparale  Moral  SeUction  frt^m  thts  Apocryj^; 
fenfiff  a  Tranecripi  of  the  received  Ttxi:  iniend&i  f^r  thi  utB 
of  Familiet^  bui  morm  jtariirularly  at  a  Readiv^  Book  for 
Schoole.  By  Aodolphuj  DickiuBQn^  Eaq.,  .  .  .  OreealieJd, 
Masfl.,  EoriMiQ  Gravica.  Priat«r.  1814. 

A  euriout  Hieroglifphick  BiW*»  or  SeUei  Pattagea  in  lh« 
Old  and  NffiD  Teetament*,  reprmaented  with  emblematical 
fiffurea,  for  the  amusement  of  "youth;  deti^fned  chirpy  to 
familiariie  tender  t^^,  in  a  pleatin(f  and  divtriino  maniwr, 
vilh  early  ideaw  of  the  ffoiy  Scripturet—^  v«ry  popular  work 
whjtib  ^ppe&fiQd  in  Enany  editiouA  (1 2th  «!,«  Loadoit,  1792; 
WorwAter,  Ma#fl.,  laaiah  Thomas,  1788;  Dublin,  1789;  ctv.}. 
It  is  a  cbild^s  boQk^  tootaininif  flhort  pan^i&Refl  of  l^cripttLm 
ia  whidb  Home  of  tbe  vordfi  ore  repreaetited  by  hhiaIL  imtv. 

The  Hdy  BibU  abridged:  or  the  Hietoiry  of  the  Old  and 
Nif\B  T^iamenL  iUaetrated  with  Notee^  and  adorned  wWk 
etde.  For  the  U*e  of  Children,  To  whiiJi.  U  added.  A  Com- 
pleat  Abehuel  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetammi,  mith  Ae  Apoc- 
rypha, in  Eaey  Verte,  New  York,  Hodge,  ALIsd,  and  Camp- 
beU.  1790. 

7"^  School  and  Children**  BibU;  prepared  under  ihe  tu- 
perivtteniUr^ce  of  the  Rev.  iVUliam  Rogere^  .  .  „  London,  1873. 
It  pn!wat#tbe  BibJe  in  a  Bborten&d  form,  '^adftptfld  tar  tba 
Ujw  of  cbildrea,  and  rearraiiEi^  tbe  uMLtterJ' 

The  Bible  ftrt  Young  People,  New  York,  1902,  n.  e.,  1906* 

Scripture  Leeaone  for  echooU  on  the  Britiah  ay»trfn  of  mutuai 
inatruction.  Adopted  in  RutMia  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  1.^  London,  1820.  Aeoordmg  to  tbn  preljMK, 
tbeae  MlectioQs  wvre  originally  made  in  Ruissdan  at  St, 
PeterHbure  in  1818-19^  and  adopted  in  EuAxifln  ecboalB  at 
tbe  Inntanoe  of  Prinoe  Alexander  GslitEin.  Eiuninter  of  in- 
fftruction*  The  Committee  of  the  Hriti^h  a-nd  ForeLgn 
Sohool  Sodety  then  determined  to  ioaue  them  in  tbe  ebief 
lA^u,£uaeea  of  Europe.  The  exinbcts  an  divided  into :  (1) 
Hiiitoricat  Lesions  from  the  Old  Testmnent;  (2)  Le§Aonfl  oa 
Duty  toward  God  and  Aian;  (3)  Lesaotu  from  the  Evangel* 
iBtfi  and  th«  A^tsj* 

BIBLES,  HISTORICAL  (STORY-BIBLES):    The 

usual  term  applied  to  a  compilation  of  Holy 
8criptur©  wbichj  confining  itself  chiefly  to  the 
biatoneal  portions^  adapl^  thorn  to  educational 
purpoBes.  ThLa  may  be  done  ijilber  by  a  faithful 
repetition  of  the  Biblicai  narratives  or  by  thorough- 
going changes  in  the  selection  of  the  mati^rialj  by 
the  representation  of  fact6,  and  by  devotional 
application.  In  this  article  the  term  is  confined  to 
certain  medieval  works  which ^  written  in  tha 
language  of  the  people  and  in  popular  style,  con- 
stituted in  their  time  the  chief  literary  media  for 
diaseminattng  the  knowledge  of  Bible  history. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  histonco-devo- 
tional  mode  of  cKSiomdering  the  Bible  received  atten- 
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tion  only  when  the  people  themselves  began  their 
spiritual  and  religious  emancipation.  As  soon  as 
Uie  vernacular  was  allowed  to  become  the  language 
of  religious  instruction,  among  the  An^o-Saxons 
and  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  Charle- 
The  Earliest  magne,  literary  phenomena  appear 
Story-BibleB.  which  at  least  to  a  certain  extent  fall 
under  the  conception  of  Story-Bibles. 
It  is  said  that  the  poetical  productions  of  CsBdmon 
(q.v.)  in  their  original  form  treated  the  whole 
Bible  history  to  the  day  of  judgment;  in  the 
KrUt  of  Otfrid  of  Weissenburg  (q.v.)  and  in  the 
Low  Saxon  Hdiand  (q.v.)  not  only  was  sacred 
history  given  in  poetical  form,  but  in  picturesque- 
ness  and  minuteness  of  details  it  appealed  di- 
rectly to  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Several  other 
Story-Bibles  in  poetical  form  were  subsequently 
composed,  especially  in  Germany;  among  them 
the  work  of  Rudolf  of  Ems  (q.v.)  seems  to 
have  become  most  popular.  In  the  Biblical  lit- 
erature of  Holland  may  be  mentioned  the  **  Riming 
Bible"  of  Jacob  of  Maerlant.  Much  older  are 
the  poetical  compilations  of  Biblical  history  in  the 
French  language,  especially  that  of  Herman  of 
Valenciennes  and  the  popular  Roman  de  S.  Fanuel 
which  piquantly  interweaves  evangelical  history 
with  apocryphal  and  miraculous  stories.  Com- 
pilations in  prose  were  also  written;  it  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  strictly  literal  method  of  trans- 
lation made  slow  progress  and  fully  asserted  itself 
only  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  ia  strange 
that  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  was  treated 
more  frequently  than  that  of  the  New  Testament; 
probably,  being  the  older  and  more  unknown 
record,  it  was  better  adapted  for  a  free  compilation. 

The  space  devoted  to  Genesis  was  large  in  pro- 
portion to  that  given  to  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  At  times  an  attempt  was  made  to 
insert  in  chronological  order  the  few  facts  known 
of  secular  history.  As  to  the  sources,  many  leg- 
endary elements  from  older  times  may  have  be^ 
incorporated  from  popular  tradition. 
Their       But  most  of  these  works  presuppose 

Character  a  written  source.  The  material,  so  far 
and        as  it  can  not  be  traced  inmiediately 

Sources,  to  the  Vulgate,  may  easily  be  found 
in  the  popular  collection  of  fosses  of 
Walafrid  Strabo  or  in  the  historical  works  of 
>^cent  of  Beauvais,  of  Gottfrid  of  Viterbo,  and 
others.  Moreover,  later  Story-Bibles  used  earlier 
works  of  the  same  nature.  Thus  the  Historia 
scholastica  of  Peter  Comestor  (q.v.)  was  the  source 
of  several  German  and  French  works.  Similarly, 
poetical  works  became  the  sources  of  works  in  prose. 
A  popular  Story-Bible  of  Germany  may  be  traced 
to  the  poetical  production  of  Rudolf  of  Ems,  and 
French  literatiue  possesses  prose  compilations  of 
older  riming  Bibles;  even  in  the  Quatre  Livres 
dea  roi8  of  the  twelfth  century  there  are  found 
occasional  rimes  or  even  larger  passages  in  verse, 
all  of  which  clearly  show  that  the  original  form  of 
the  Biblical  story  in  popular  literature  was  poetic. 
It  was  only  gradually  that  higher  theological 
education  found  its  way  back  to  the  Bible  text  in 
its  proper  form. 

In  Spain  originated  the  Historia  general,  under 


the  influence  of  King  Alfonso  the  Wise  (1252-84). 
He  entrusted  to  certain  scholars  the  task  of  writing 
a  great  collective  work  on  the  basis  of  the  Hiatoria 
achoUutica  of  Peter  Comestor,  in  which  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  should  be  represented  in  the 
framework  of  the  Biblical  stories  with  the  addition 
of  extensive  portions  from  secular  history. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  French  ex- 
pressions hiblea  historiies  and  bibles  hiatorialee, 
Hietoire  in  Old  French  means  **  picture,"  because 
to  people  of  no  education  history  in  the  form  of 
pictures  was  most  easily  available.  Hence  bible 
histarUe  means  "  illustrated  Bible  "  (see  Bibles, 
Illustrated),  while  bible  hietoriale  denotes  "  Story- 
Bible."  Bibles  historiales  are,  then,  the  works 
treated  above.  Of  this  sort  was  the  translation  of 
the  Historia  scholastica  of  Peter  Comestor  into  the 
dialect  of  Picard  by  Guyard  des  Moulins,  canon  of 
Aire  in  Artois  (1295),  a  work  which,  in  connection 
with  a  literal  translation  of  the  Bible  dating  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  formed  for  hundreds  of 
years  one  of  the  most  popular  Story-Bibles  (see 
Bible  Versions,  B,  VI,  §  2). 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Reformation  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  Christian  people  the  whole  Bible 
according  to  the  original  texts,  without  glosses  and 
additions,  and  thus  with  the  beginning  of  that 
period  the  Story-Bible  had  fulfilled  its  mission. 

(S.  BERQBRt.) 

BiBUooaAPHT:  M.  GAdemann.  Haogadah  und  Midrtuch- 
HaogadaK  Berlin*  1884;  D.  H.  MOIler  and  J.  v.  Bchloaser. 
2>M  HoQoadah  von  Sarajevo,  Vienna,  1898;  T.  Mersdorf, 
BiklioOukari^chB  C^nterAattun0»n,Oldenbeni.  1860;  E.  Reuse, 
Die  deuiache  Hutoritvbibti,  Jena,  1855;  idem,  OeackichU 
der  he%li4fen  SchHflen  de9  N.  T.,  ||  463-464.  Bninewick. 
1887;  Lm  Quabre  Livm  de»  rois,  ed.LeR.de  Lincy, 
Pttris,  1841;  E.  Reuaa,  in  Revue  de  thSologie  et  phUo- 
•op^M.  xvi  (1857).  1  sqq.;  H.  Palm,  Bin  mitUlhoch- 
deuteche  Hietorienbibel,  Brealau,  1867;  J.  Bonnard.  Lee 
TradttcUone  de  la  Bible  en  vere  franqaie,  Paris,  1S84;  Le 
Roman  de  8.  Fanuel,  ed.  C.  Chabaneau.  ib.  1889;  L.  De- 
lisle,  Livree  d'imagee  deetinie  h  VinebrucHon  reli4fieuee  dee 
Uaquee,  Paris,  1890;  8.  Berger,  Lee  BMee  CaetUlanee,  in 
Romania^  xxviii,  1899. 

BIBLES,  ILLUSTRATED. 

Illustrated  Manuscripts,  Roman  and  Byiantine  (|  1). 

Teutonic  and  Celtic  Manuscripts  (|  2). 

Manuscripts  of  the  Eleventh  Century  (|  3). 

Biblia  Pauperum  (|  4). 

Illustrated  Bibles  of  the  Reformation  and  Later  (|  5). 

The  Nineteenth  Century  (|  6). 

The  history  of  illustration  goes  back  beyond  the 
Christian  era;  the  ancients  adorned  manuscripts 
of  Homer,  Vergil,  and  Livy  with  drawings  and  richly 
painted  designs,  and  illustrations  were  introduced 
for  educational  purposes  into  the  works  of  Vitru- 
vius  on  architecture,  Aratus  on  astrology,  and  Vege- 
tius  on  the  art  of  war.    In  like  manner,  from  the 
time  of  Gonstantine  and  probably  earlier,  illus- 
tration was  applied    to    manuscripts 
z.  niustra-  of   the  Bible.      Presumably  to    this 
tedManu-  decoration    may    be    referred    what 
scripts,     Jerome  and  Chrysostom  say  in  repro- 
Roman  and  bation    of  the  luxury  which   people 
Byzantine,  allowed  themselves  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion  of   the    Scriptures.      The    high 
veneration  paid  to  the  Bible  explains  the  zeal  with 
which  miniature-painting  was  pursued  in  the  eaily 
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Church.  The  extant  illustrated  manuscripts  do 
not  apparently  go  further  back  than  the  fourth 
century  (the  fragment  of  Genesis  in  the  >^enna 
library;  the  Vatican  Joshua;  the  evangeliariimi  of 
Rossano;  and  a  Syriac  evangeliarium  of  586  in  the 
Laurentian  library  at  Florence).  In  these  many 
features,  such  as  the  architecture,  costume,  action, 
the  introduction  of  allegorical  figures  and  personi- 
fications, indicate  the  nature  of  the  scene  or  its 
locality,  which  are  derived  from  ancient  art  and 
reveal  the  prevalence  of  a  good  tradition.  Among 
them  are  small  pictures  executed  in  body-colors 
with  idyllic  artistic  feeling,  after  the  manner  of  the 
older  mural  painting.  The  miniatures  of  the  Vienna 
Genesis  are  still  partly  in  the  purely  illusionist 
style  which  had  been  dominant  since  the  Flavian 
period,  like  the  paintings  in  the  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  a  style 
specially  adapted  to  book  illustration,  more  a 
draftsman's  than  a  painter's.  They  exhibit  the 
continued  influence  of  the  narrative  art  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  as  shown 
in  the  pictures  from  the  Odyssey  on  the  Esquiline, 
on  Roman  sarcophagi,  and  in  the  pictures  of  Philos- 
tratus;  this  defined  the  specific  style  of  all  Chris- 
tian compositions  until  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  illustrations  of  the  Paris  P&alter  and  other 
manuscripts  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  are  characteristic  of  the  end 
of  Greek  and  the  begimu'ng  of  Roman  painting. 
The  Joshua  continues  the  Roman  triumphal  style, 
with  strong  affinity  to  the  reliefs  of  Trajan's  Column. 
In  the  Byzantine  empire  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
civilization  was  long  felt;  but  a  more  ornamental 
tendency  came  in  with  the  iconoclastic  contro- 
versy. It  is  true  there  are  some  illustrations  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  a  psalter  and  a 
commentary  on  Isaiah  in  the  Vatican,  another 
psalter  and  the  sermons  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris,  which  are  worthy 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  eariy  Christian  specimens; 
but  as  a  rule  the  drawing  grows  harder  and  stifter. 
Omamentat*  m,  on  the  other  hand,  is  richer;  the 
gold  groimd  becomes  more  usual,  the  initial  letters 
are  made  prominent,  and  the  ornamental  borders 
are  more  noteworthy.  Mosaic  and  enamel  paint- 
ing set  the  style  for  the  miniatures  as  well.  The 
standard  of  Byzantine  painting  is  laid  down  in  the 
Mount  Athos  **  Guide  to  Painting  "  (1458;  trans- 
lated into  German  by  G.  Schafer,  Treves,  1855). 
The  development  of  illustration  in  the  West  was 
altogether  different.  Here,  too,  the  influence  of  the 
early  Christian  tradition  was  operative;  but  the 
entrance  of  the  Teutonic  nations  into  the  Church 
brought  new  impulses  and  new  problems.  They 
were,  indeed,  barbarians,  without  any  native 
artistic  style;  but  they  brought  with  them  a  joyous 
power  of  accomplishment,  a  feeling  for  nature, 
and  a  bold  love  of  truth  which  had  far-reaching 
effects. 

The  Roman  tradition  continued  among  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Franks;  but  art  became  ruder  and 
less  refined.  In  the  early  Christian  and  Byzan- 
tine manuscripts  the  decoration  had  been  usually 
confined  to  the  addition  of  pictures;  the  Teutonic 
peoples  extended  it  to  the  text  itself.    The  InitiaLi 


are  almost  buried  in  bright  colors  and  elaborate 
decoration,  the  leaves  framed  in  colored  designs. 
The  scribe  was  often  the  painter. 
2.  Tetttonic  These  characteristics  appear  plainly 
and  Celtic  in  the  Irish  manuscripts — the  ''  Book 
Manuscripts,  of  Kells  "  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  those  of  Wftrzburg,  Treves,  and 
St.  Gall.  The  influence  of  Gregory  the  Great 
helped  to  preserve  the  eariy  Chnstian  traditions 
among  the  An^o-Saxons  and  Franks  until  within 
the  Carolmgian  period  (the  Purple  Gospel  in  the 
British  Museum  and  an  evangeliarium  at  Cam- 
bridge, seventh  century).  An  independent  con- 
ception comes  out  first  in  the  illustrations  proper, 
without  any  feeling  for  perspective,  but  with  an 
attractive  effort  to  attain  truth  and  naturalness 
(Ashbumham  Pentateuch,  seventh  century).  Un- 
der the  Carolingians  great  schools  were  founded 
for  artistic  copying  of  manuscripts  at  Tours,  Orleans, 
Metz,  Reichenau,  St.  Gall,  Treves,  etc.  Their 
work  was  connected  with  the  old  tradition  by  its 
sober-minded  simplicity  and  its  careful  technique 
(evangeliarium  of  Godescalc,  Paris;  another  at 
Vienna;  another  of  St.  M^ard,  826,  at  Soissons; 
another  of  King  Lothair,  843,  and  the  Bible  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  850,  both  in  Paris).  In  the  prov- 
inces the  development,  though  less  beautiful,  was 
more  independent  (Bible  of  Alcuin,  British  Mu- 
seum). Here  the  draftsman  takes  precedence  of  the 
painter,  but  the  work  is  marked  by  originality  and 
poetic  imagination  and  power  (Utrecht  Psalter,  ninth 
century;  a  bencdictionale  at  Chatsworth;  evangelia- 
riaof  Otto  I  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  Egbert  at  Treves, 
c.  960,  of  Echtemach  at  Gotha,  c.  990,  and  of  Otto 
III  at  Aix-la-Chapelle).  Then  the  decoration  be- 
comes gradually  more  elaborate,  the  pictorial  and 
ornamental  parts  begin  to  interchange  their  qual- 
ities, the  initials  and  borders  are  rich  and  gay. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  Cluniac  mood  of 
struggle  and   renunciation  prevails;  the  spiritual 
excitement  and  vivid  fancy  of  the  time  are  shown 
in   the   Bible-illustrations;  wasted    forms   in   stiff 
garments  set  forth  the  ascetic  ideal  of  their  creators; 
truth  to  nature  disappears  entirely.    And  yet  there 
is  great  progress  in  every  domain  of  the  intellectual 
life — it  is  the  age  of  Bernard.    Even  in  the  mini- 
atures there  are  signs  of  the  awakening 
3.  Manu-   of  the  individual  life;  beneath  all  the 
scripts  of  passion  and  combat  there  are  a  quiet 
the        melancholy    and    longing   for    peace. 
Eleventh    Henry    II    endowed     his    Bamberg 
Century,    foundations  with  beautifully  painted 
books,  and  at  Hildesheim  an  important 
scriptorium,  influential  throughout  the  north  of 
Europe,  was  founded  by  Bern  ward,  himself  a  pioneer 
in  painting.    Here  the  forms  are  hard  and  tradi- 
tional,  but  the  content  is  new  and  full  of  deep 
and  animated  feeling.    After  the  rise  of   general 
civilization  imder  the  Hohenstaufcns,  the  bars  of 
form  were  to  a  great  extent  broken  down.    The 
joy  of  living  came  back,  and  led  the  imagination 
once  more  into  the   comprehension   of   beautiful 
things,    both  graceful  and   dignified.    There  is  a 
better  feeling  for  outline,  and  the  study  of  the  heri- 
tage of  antiquity  seems  to  revive.    The  Bnichsal 
evangeliarium    at   Carlsruhe    shows    surprisingly 
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good  drawing  and  natural  movement,  as  does 
another  of  about  1200  in  the  cathedral  library  at 
Treves;  best  of  all  is  that  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
formerly  in  the  cathedral  treasury  at  Prague  but 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  the  Merseburg  Vulgate.  A  brilliant  period  for 
miniature-painting  was  opening;  but  its  tone  was 
characterized  rather  by  breadth  than  by  depth,  and 
the  more  popular  it  became,  the  more  the  profound 
symbolism  of  the  early  times  disappeared.  Illustra- 
tion was  now  bestowed  less  on  Bibles  than  on  books 
used  in  public  worship,  until  at  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  artistic  interest  once  more  covered  the  whole 
Bible;  but  new  life  really  came  into  this  branch  of 
illustration  with  the  invention  of  wood-engraving. 

The  transition  to  illustrated  Bibles  for  the  people 

IS  seen  in  the  Biblia  pauperum  of  the  thirteenth 

and  fourteenth  centmies — short  representations  of 

the  earthly  life  of  Christ  in  simple 

4.  Biblia    drawings,    generally    uncolored,   ran- 
Pftuperum.  ging  in   number  from   thirty-four  to 

fifty.  Each  event  depicted  is  accom- 
panied by  two  antitypes  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  by  four  prophets  with  appropriate  citations, 
and  the  pictures  are  explained  in  Latin  or  in  Ger- 
man. The  most  important  examples  of  these 
"  Bibles  of  the  Poor  "  are  those  of  St.  Florian  in 
Lower  Austria,  of  the  Lycemn  library  at  Constance, 
in  the  Vienna  and  Munich  libraries  [and  in  the 
ducal  library  at  Wolfenbattel]. 

With  the  invention  of  printing  and  engraving, 
especially  wood-engraving,  both  the  Bible  and  art 
b^3ame  common  property.  Reproductions  of  the 
Biblia  pauperum f  which  now  first  became  really 
accessible  to  the  "poor,"  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  early  block  books.  The  German 
Bibles  before  Luther  (Augsburg  1477,  Cologne  c. 
1480,  Nuremberg  1483,  LObeck  1494)  have  wood- 
cuts. Finally  DUrer,  with  the  wonderful  vision 
which  could  realize  even  the  majestic  pictures  of 
the  Apocalypse,  raised  Biblical  illustration  to  its 
highest  dignity.  With  the  vernacular  text,  eagerly 
sought  after  as  it  was,  a  great  variety  of  illustra- 
tions went  hand  in  hand.  Luther  recognized  their 
importance  to  the  Reformation  cause  and  pro- 
moted illustration  zealously,  and  Melanchthon 
drew  rough  sketches,  which  he  gave  to  Lucas 
Cranach  for  execution.  Bible-illustration  has 
never  had  such  a  vogue  as  in  the  first  half  of  the 

sixteenth  century.    The  most  splendid 

5.  Illus-    edition  was  published  by   Krafft   of 
trated      Wittenberg  in  1576  and  1584.    With 

Bibles  of    the  middle   of   the    century  Biblical 
the  Refer-  illustrating  took  a  new  direction,  when 
mation     line-engraving  gradually  forced  wood- 
and  Later,  engraving  into  the  badcground.    The 
latter  was  used  mainly  for  cheap  pop- 
ular editions,  while  artistic  tendencies  were  mainly 
displayed  by  the  former.    In  1607  the  fifty-two 
pictures  from  the  logge  of  the  Vatican,  the  so-called 
Raffael  Bible,  engraved  by  Badalocchio  and  Lan- 
franco,  were  published,  followed  by  another  impor- 
tant series  of  line-engravings,  the   Icones  bibliccB 
and  HistoricB  aacrcB  published  by  Merian  at  Frank- 
fort, 1625-27,  and  a  long  list  of  similar  works  in 
Germany,  France,   and  Italy.    In  the  eighteenth 


century  wood-engraving  almost  entirely  died  out, 
except  for  cheap  ephemeral  productions,  while  line- 
engraving  flourished  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
school,  who  shared  the  renown  of  the  French. 
German  art  was  mainly  imitative,  and  produced 
little  that  is  noteworthy  in  Biblical  illustration. 
Good  editions,  on  the  other  hand,  were  published 
during  this  period  in  Holland  by  Mortier,  1700; 
Danckers,  1700;  Luyken,  1740;  Schots,  1749.  In 
France  the  best  were  those  of  Basnage,  1705,  and 
Martin,  1724.  In  England,  besides  the  Oxford 
Bible  of  1717,  there  were  the  editions  of  Royau- 
mont,  1705;  Qarke,  1759;  and  Fleetwood,  1769. 
In  all  these  the  Dutch-Flemish  spirit  appears,  with 
its  wide,  free,  joyous  life;  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  illustration  are  based  on  imitation  of  paint- 
ing; Rubens,  and  Rembrandt  for  etching,  are  the 
highest  authorities.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
Bible-illustration  took  a  new  impulse  from  Eng- 
land. The  modem  romantic  manner  and  strain- 
ing after  effect  entered  into  it,  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  great  Holy  Bible  with  Engravings  from  Pic- 
tures and  Designs  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists, 
published  in  London,  1800.  [This,  however,  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  Historical  Part  of  the  Holy 
Bible  with  illustrations  engraved  by  John  Cole 
(London,  1730)  and  a  volume  with  the  same  title 
illustrated  by  John  Sturt,  as  well  as  by  the  James 
Tittler  Bible  (4  vols.,  1794-95).  It  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  efforts,  such  as  the  Pictorial 
Bible  by  Charies  Knight,  with  woodcuts  (London, 
1828-29,  New  York,  1843),  another  of  the  same 
name,  but  with  steel  engravings  (London,  1847-49), 
a  numerous  series  of  Bible  Picture  Books  issued  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
and  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  Bible  lUus- 
trations,  issued  by  Frowde  (London,  1896).] 

The  interest  in  the  Orient  which  came  up  with 
Ni^leon's  Egyptian  campaign,  in  alliance  with 
the  strong  realistic  tendency  of  the  century,  brought 
in  a  wholly  new  sort  of  illustrated  Bible,  like 
Brown's  Family  Bible  (London  and  New  York), 
with  views  of  towns  and  landscapes  in  addition 
to  historical  pictures.  Later,  wood-engraving  re- 
vived reached  once  more  an  unexpected  height 
of  excellence,  and  succeeded  in  getting  in  touch 
with  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 
6.  The  Notable  products  of  this  revival 
Nineteenth  (in  Germany)  were  Oliver's  Bible  of 

Century.  1834 ;  O verbeck's  forty  fine  illustrations 
to  the  New  Testament  (1841 ) ;  the  Cotta 
edition  of  1850,  with  175  wood-engravings  after  the 
first  artists  of  Germany;  and,  best  of  all  the  German 
editions,  that  published  by  Wigand  (Leipsic,  1852- 
1860),  with  240  illustrations  by  Julius  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (Eng.  ed.,  Leipsic,  1855-60;  London, 
1869) .  The  technically  brilliant  but  too  theatrical  de- 
signs of  Dor6  won  ereat  popularity.  The  Germans 
have  recently  publiuied  several  noteworthy  editions, 
such  as  the  ''  Pfeilstdcker  Bible  "  in  1887,  with 
many  explanatory  areheological  drawings,  and  the 
**  Star  Bible  "  published  by  Hinrichs  (Leipsic)  in 
1892,  with  reproductions  of  classical  pictures  for 
the  Old  Testament  and  Hofmann's  for  the  New. 
[One  of  the  latest  attempts  at  Biblical  illustration 
IB  the  work  of  the  French  artist  J.  J.  J.  Tissot  (d. 
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1902),  who,  during  a  ten  years'  remdenoe  in  Pales- 
tine, prepared  a  series  of  sketches  based  upon 
study  of  the  Biblical  places  and  environment. 
The  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cknst,  with  365  com- 
positions in  color  and  black  and  white,  was  pub- 
lished in  4  vols,  in  1899-1900,  and  The  Old  Testor 
merU,  with  396  similar  illustrations,  in   1904  (2 

vols.).]  (H.  HdLflCHXR.) 

BnuooBAPHT:  A.  cle  Bastard,  PnniurtM  «<  cmmnenit  dn 
M83.,  espedally  vol.  iii,  8  voU.,  Paris.  1832-«0  (4th-16th 
centuries,  a  very  complete  work);  idem,  Peinturett  ot" 
nemenla  ,  ,  ,  de  la  BibU  de  CharlM  le  Cham  ...  & 
Paris,  ib.  1883;  H.  Shaw.  lUuminated  OmametUa  of  th« 
MiddU  Agea,  London.  1833  (6th-17th  centuries,  elabo- 
rate and  costly);  idem.  Handbook  of  lAs  Art  of  /ttumtno- 
Hon,  ib.  1860;  J.  O.  Westwood,  lUuminaled  lUtutratUmt 
of  the  BibU,  copied  from  SeUet  MS8.  of  lAs  MiddU  AgeM, 
ib.  1846  (with  descriptive  letterpress);  H.  N.  Humphreys. 
lUuminatod  Book»  of  IJto  MiddU  Agea,  ib.  1840  (historical 
and  illustrative);  H.  A.  Mdller,  Da»  EvangdiMiarium 
Heimieh*  III,  in  der  StadSbiblioOiek  mu  Bremsnt  Bremen, 
1862;  W.  R.  Tymms.  Art  of  lUuminaHng,  London.  1866 
(noteworthy);  J.  O.  Westwood.  FacHmile§  of  ike  Mini- 
aiurea  and  Ornaments  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Iriah  M88,, 
ib.  1868;  J.  H.  Todd.  DeeeripUve  Remarke  on  lUumina- 
tione,  ib.  1860  (deals  laisely  with  the  Book  of  Kells); 
J.  £.  Wocel.  Die  Bilderbibel  dee  Belielav,  Prague.  1871; 
A.  Frind,  Sariptum  euper  Apoealypein  cum  imaginibuet 
ib.  1872;  F.  W.  Delamotte,  Pnmer  of  the  Art  of  lUw 
minaOon,  London.  1874;  W.  de  G.  Birch  and  H.  Jenner, 
Early  Drawinge  and  lUuminaHone;  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Illuminated  MSS.,  ib.  1870  ('*a  handsome  book 
for  specialists");  A.  Springer,  PaalteriUuetrationen  im 
fmhen  MiUelaUer,  Leipsio,  1881;  idem.  Die  Oeneeiebilder 
in  der  Kunet  dee  frUhen  Mittelaliere,  ib.  1884;  O.  von  Qeb- 
hardt.  The  Miniaiuree  of  the  Aahbumham  Pentateiuh, 
London,  1883;  R.  Muther,  Die  HUeeten  deutechen  Bilder- 
bibeln,  Munich,  1883;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Die  Miniaha-en  dee 
Codex  EgberH  .  .  .  su  Trier,  Freiburg,  1884;  idem,  Oe- 
•diiehte  der  chrieUiehen  Kunet,  i,  447  sqq..  ib.  1806;  Oe- 
scAic^  der  deutechen  Kunet,  vol.  iii.  H.  Janitschek.  Die 
Malerei,  Berlin.  1800;  K.  von  LOtsow.  Geechiehte  dee 
deutechen  Kupferatiche  und  HoleechniUe,  vol.  iv.  ib.  1801; 
S.  Beissel.  Dae  .  .  .  Evangelienbueh  im  Dome  au  Hildea- 
Keim,  Hildesheim.  1801;  J.  Straygowski^  Dae  Etechmiadxin 
Evangeliar,  Vienna,  1801;  C.  von  Kob^,  Miniahawi  und 
IniHaUn  aue  MS8.  dee  4.-16,  JahrhunderU,  Munich,  1802; 
J.  H.  Middleton.  Illuminated  MSS.  in  Claeeical  and  Mod- 
em Timee,  London.  1802  (letterpress  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive); W.  von  Hartel  and  F.  Wickhoff.  Die  Wiener 
Oeneeie,  Vienna,  1805;  S.  Berger,  Lea  Manuela  pour 
I'iUuatraHon  du  PaauHer,  in  Mhnoirea  de  la  aociitS  dee  an- 
Uguitie,  1808,  Ivii;  O.  E.  Warner.  lUuminated  MSS.,  Lon- 
don, 1000;  the  illustrations  of  the  Evangeliarium  of  Ros- 
sano  are  reproduced  in  the  exact  siie  of  the  originals  by 
A.  Munoi,  Rome,  1007. 

On  the  Biblia  Pauperum  consult:  8.  L.  Sotheby,  Prin- 
eipia  typographiea,  London.  1868;  J.  T.  Berjeau,  BiJblia 
pauperum,  London.  18fi0;  A.  (}amesina  and  O.  Heider, 
Die  biJdUehen  Daretellungen  der  Biblia  pauperum  .  .  .  ttt 
SL  Florian,  Vienna,  1863;  E.  la  Roche,  Die  dUeate  Bil- 
derbibel, die  aogenannte  Biblia  pauperum,  Basel,  1881; 
W.  L.  Schreiber,  Manuel  de  Vamateur  tie  la  gravure  .  .  . 
ott  xve.  mkda,  7  vols.,  Leipsic,  1801-1000;  F.  Laib  and 
F.  J.  Schwars,  BiiAia  pauperum,  Freiburg,  1800;  E.  M. 
Thompson,  On  a  MS,  of  the  Biblia  pauperum,  in  Biblio- 
theca,  iii.  1807;  Biblia  pauperum.  Unieum  der  Heidel- 
berger  UniveraitAta-Bibliothek,  in  54  Lichtdruektafdn  und 
4  Tafeln,  Berlin,  1006. 

BIBLES,  POLYGLOT. 
I.  The  Complutensian  Polyglot. 
II.  The  Antwerp  Polyglot. 

III.  The  Paris  Polyglot. 

IV.  The  London  Polyglot  (Walton's  Polyglot). 
V.  Minor  Polyglots. 

Polyglot  Bibles  are  editions  of  the  Bible 
presenting  the  text  in  several  languages  side  by 
side.  The  practical  needs  of  the  Jews  after  Hebrew 
ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue  led  to  the  preparation 


of  manuscripts  giving,  with  the  original  Hebrew, 
translations  or  paraphrases  in  Aramaic,  Greek, 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  the  languages  of  Europe.  Like 
conditions  in  the  Church  were  met  in  similar  manner. 
Certain  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin  are  mentioned  in  the  article 
Bible-Text,  II,  1,  §  9.  An  edition  in  the  original 
and  in  modem  Greek  was  printed  in  1638  at  the  in- 
stance of  Cyril  Lucar  (see  Bible  Versions,  B,  VIII), 
and  the  needs  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Armenia  are 
met  in  like  maimer  by  editions  still  issued  by  Rome 
and  by  Protestant  Bible  Societies.  The  so-called 
glossaries  (see  Glosses,  Biblical)  and  interlinear 
versions  giving  the  Vulgate  and  the  vernacular  text 
of  the  Middle  Ages  may  also  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  And  there  are  numerous  modem 
copies  of  the  Vulgate  accompanied  by  an  English, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian  translation. 

The  name  Polyglot,  however,  can  not  strictly 
be  given  to  editions  presenting  but  two  languages 
(Gk.  polye  =  "  many  "),  and,  in  common  usage,  is 
restricted  to  certain  particiilar  works,  viz.: 

L  The  Complutensian  Polyglot,  one  of  the  most 
noted  and  rarest  of  Biblical  works,  was  undertaken 
under  the  supervision  and  at  the  expense  of  Car- 
dinal Francisco  Ximenez  de  Cisneros,  archbishop 
of  Toledo  and  chancellor  of  Castile  (d.  1517),  and 
was  prepared  by  the  most  famous  scholars  of  Spain, 
such  as  Demetrius  Ducas  of  Crete,  Antonio  of 
Lebrija,  Diego  Lopes  de  Stunica,  Ferdinand  Nufiea 
de  Guzman,  and  Alphonso  of  Zamora.  After  years 
of  labor  the  work  was  printed  at  Alcala  (Latin, 
Complutum)  between  1513  and  1517,  being  finished 
only  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  the  cardinal, 
and  was  published  in  1520  with  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Leo  X.  It  consists  of  six  folio  volumes, 
the  first  four  including  the  Old  Testament,  the 
fifth  the  New  Testament,  and  the  sixth  being  a 
Hebrew-Chaldee  lexicon  with  grammatical  and 
other  notes  (printed  separately  as  Alphonsi  ZamO" 
rensis  introducHonee  artie  grammaiica  Hd)raica, 
Alcala,  1526).  The  languages  are  (1)  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament;  (2)  the  Targum  of  Onkelos; 

(3)  the  Septuagint  (here  printed  for  the  first  time 
and  with  remarkable  alterations  of  the  manuscripts 
to  make  the  text  fit  the  Hebrew  or  the  Latin); 

(4)  the  Vulgate;  (5)  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
Latin  translations  of  the  Targum  and  Septuagint 
are  appended.  The  title-page  and  last  page  are 
given  in  reduced  facsimile  in  Schaff's  Companion 
to  the  Greek  Testament  (New  York,  1885). 

XL  The  Antwerp  Polyglot  (Biblia  Regia)  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  by 
the  famous  Antwerp  printer  Christophe  Plantin  (8 
vols.,  folio,  1569-72).  Benedictus  Arias  Montanus 
(see  Arias,  Benedictus)  had  charge  of  the  work, 
with  the  help  of  Spanish,  Belgian,  and  French 
scholars,  among  them  Andri  Maes,  Guy  le  Fdvre  de 
la  Boderie,  and  Frangois  Rapheleng.  Volumes  ir-iv 
contain  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  v  the  New;  be- 
sides the  original  texts,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Septu- 
agint with  Latin  translation,  Aramaic  targums  of 
the  Old  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles)  are  given, 
with  Latin  translation;  also  the  old  Syriac 
(Peshito)  veiaion  of  the  New  Testament,  lack- 
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ing  II  Peter,  11  and  III  John,  Jude,  and  the 
Apocalypse;  it  is  printed  with  both  Syriac  and 
Hebrew  characters  and  has  a  Latin  translation. 
Volumes  vi-vii  contain  the  Hebrew  lexicon  of  Sanctes 
Pagninus,  the  Syriac-^Dhaldee  lexicon  of  Le  Fdvre 
de  la  Boderie,  a  Syriac  grammar  by  Maes,  a  Greek 
dictionary  and  archeological  treatises  by  Arias 
Hontanus,  and  many  brief  philological  and  critical 
notes.  The  last  volume  repeats  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  with  interlinear  Latin  translations, 
by  Sanctes  Pagninus  of  the  former,  and  the  Vulgate 
for  the  latter;  this  part  of  the  work,  especially  the 
New  Testament,  has  often  been  reprinted.  The 
critical  preparation  was  defective  and  the  manu- 
scripts used  were  of  secondary  importance;  in 
many  places  there  is  dependence  on  the  Gomplu- 
tensian  work. 

nL  The  Paris  Polyglot,  the  most  magnificent 
but  scientifically  least  important  of  all,  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  Guy  liichel  le  Jay  in  seven  lan- 
guages (10  vols.,  162^-45).  Volumes  i~iv  are 
merely  reprints  of  the  Antwerp  Bible.  Volumes 
v-vi  contain  the  New  Testament  from  the  same 
edition,  augmented  by  the  Syriac  Antilegomena 
and  an  Arabic  version  with  Latin  translation. 
The  other  volumes  contain  (1)  the  so-called  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  with  its  Samaritan  translation 
(see  Bible  Versions,  A,  IV);  (2)  the  Syriac; 
and  (3)  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
all  with  Latin  translations.  The  Oratorian  Jean 
Horin  prepared  the  Samaritan  texts  and  the 
Maronite  (Gabriel  Sionita  did  most  of  the  Syriac 
work. 

IV.  The  London  Polyglot  (Walton's  Polyglot), 
the  most  scholarly  and  the  commonest  of  all,  was 
undertaken  by  Brian  Walton  (q.v.),  afterward 
bishop  of  Chester,  and  completed  in  1657  (6  vols., 
London).  Walton  had  the  help  of  nearly  all  con- 
temporary English  scholars,  particularly  the  Ori- 
entalists Ekimund  Gastell,  Edward  Pococke, 
Thomas  Hyde,  Dudley  Loftus,  Abraham  Weelocke, 
Thomas  Greaves,  and  Samuel  Glarke.  The  excel- 
lence of  this  Polyglot  over  others  consists  in  the 
greater  number  of  old  Oriental  versions  and 
the  much  greater  and  more  intelligent  work 
of  the  editor.  The  first  four  volumes  con- 
tain the  Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  with 
the  Antwerp  interlinear  version,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  from  the  Vatican 
edition  of  1587  with  the  variants  of  the  Alex- 
andrine codex,  the  fragments  of  the  Itala  col- 
lected by  Flaminius  Nobilius,  the  Vulgate  from 
the  Vatican  edition  with  the  corrections  of  Lucas 
of  BrQgge,  the  Peshito  augmented  by  the  trans- 
lation of  certain  apocrypha,  a  better  edition  of  the 
Arabic  version,  the  Targums  from  Buxtorf,  the 
Samaritan  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
Ethiopic  version  of  the  Psalms  and  Song  of  Songs. 
These  texts  (nine  in  all),  with  Latin  translations 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Oriental,  are  arranged  side 
by  side  or  one  under  the  other.  Two  additional 
Targums,  that  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  that  of 
JeruiBalem,  with  a  Persian  translation  are  given  in 
▼ol.  iv.  The  New  Testament  appears  in  vol.  v, 
the  text  with  few  changes  from  Robert  Stephens's 
folio  edition  of  1550;  then  are  given  Alias's  version 


and  the  variants  of  the  Alexandrine  codex,  Syriac, 
Latin,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  the 
Gospels  in  Persian,  with  literal  Latin  translations. 
Walton's  Apparatus f  a  critical-historical  intro- 
duction in  vol.  i,  was  not  superseded  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  was  several  times  republished. 
Volume  vi  contains  critical  collections  to  all  the 
texts  published.  Finally  Edmund  Castell's  Lexicon 
HeptagloUum  (2  parts,  Cambridge,  1669)  is  usually 
counted  as  an  integral  part  of  this  Poly^ot. 

V.  Minor  Polyglots:  Less  important  are  (1)  the 
Heidelberg  Polyglot  (PolygloUa  Sanctandreana  ; 
Old  Testament,  1586;  New  Testament  added,  1599), 
probably  edited  by  Bonaventure  Gomeille  Bertram, 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva  1566-84,  afterward 
preacher  at  Frankenthal.  It  contains  the  original 
texts  and  Septuagint,  with  Latin  translations,  and 
the  Vulgate,  all  from  the  Antwerp  Poly^ot.  (2) 
The  ^ambur^  Polyglot  (1596)  consists  of  six  volumes 
by  David  Wolder,  giving  in  four  columns  the  Greek 
texts,  the  Vulgate,  Pagninus's  Latin  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  Beza's  of  the  New,  with 
Luther's  Crerman  version,  to  which  Elias  nutter's 
Hebrew  Bible  of  1587  was  added  with  new  title- 
page  bearing  the  date  1596.  (3)  The  Nuremberg 
Polyglot,  the  work  of  Elias  Hutter  (q.v.),  comprises 
(a)  an  Old  Testament  in  six  languages  (1599), 
carried  only  to  the  Book  of  Ruth;  (6)  a  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German  Psalter  (1602);  (c)  a 
New  Testament  in  twelve  languages  (2  parts,  1599) 
— Syriac,  Italian,  Hebrew,  Spanish,  Greek,  French, 
Vulgate,  English,  German,  Danish,  Bohemian, 
and  Polish;  (d)  a  New  Testament  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  taken  from  the  pre- 
ceding (1602).  (4)  The  Leipsic  Polyglot  of  Chris- 
tianus  Reinecdus,  rector  at  Weissenfels,  has  the 
New  Testament  in  five  languages  (1713)  and  the 
Old  Testament  in  four  (2  vols.,  1750-51).  (5)  The 
Bielefeld  Polyglot,  ed.  R.  Stier  and  C.  G.  W.  Theile 
(4  vols.,  ii  and  iii  in  two  parts,  1846-55),  contains 
the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German,  the  New  Testament  in  the  last  three 
languages,  with  variants  of  different  German  ver- 
sions in  the  fourth  column;  there  are  also  copies 
with  the  English  version  in  place  of  the  German. 
Lastly,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Biblia  Hexa- 
glotta  of  E.  R.  de  Levante  (6  vols.,  London,  1874- 
1876),  and  Bagster's  Biblia  sacra  polyglotta,  with 
prolegomena  by  S.  Lee  (London,  1831).  Other 
works  including  only  portions  of  the  Bible  do  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article.       E.  Nestlk. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Le  Long,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  emendata  .  .  . 
ab  A.  G.  Match,  part  i.  ohap.  4.  pp.  331-408.  Halle.  1778; 
idem.  Diteoun  hittorigue  tur  lea  principalet  Mitiona  dea 
BibUa  volygloUaa,  pp.  654  eqq..  Paris.  1713;  B.  Pick.  Hia- 
iory  of  Printed  BdiHona  .  .  .  and  Polyglot  BibUa,  in  He- 
braica,  ix  (1892-93).  47-116. 

BIBLES,  RABBnnC,  called  also  Great  Bibles 
(Mikra'ot  Oedolot):  Hebrew  Bibles  containing, 
besides  the  original  text,  the  commentaries  of  sim- 
dry  Jewish  rabbis.  The  first  of  these  Bibles  was 
published  by  Daniel  Bomberg,  edited  by  Felix  Pra- 
tensis  (4  parts,  Venice,  1517-18);  it  contains,  besides 
the  Hebrew,  the  Aramaic  paraphrases  and  commen- 
taries of  eight  different  writers  on  certain  books, 
Biasoretic  notes,  and  other  matter.    As  the  editor 
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was  a  convert  to  Christianity,  his  work  did  not 
prove  acceptable  to  the  Jews.  Its  faults  induced 
Bomberg  to  undertake  another  edition,  for  which 
he  employed  as  edifbr  the  celebrated  Masoretic 
scholar  Jacob  ben  Hayyim,  who  in  after-life  also 
embraced  Christianity.  This  edition,  the  Hebrew 
title  of  which  means  "  The  Holy  Gate  of  the  Lord," 
was  published  at  Venice  (4  vols.,  1524-25)  and, 
like  the  first  edition,  contains  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Aramaic  commentaries,  and  the  Masoretic  notes. 
The  editor's  introduction,  containing  a  treatise  on 
the  Masorah,  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Christian  David  Ginsburg  (Jacob  ben  Ckajim's 
Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  London,  1865), 
who  based  The  Massoretic  Critical  Text  of  the 
HdjTtw  Bible  (1894)  on  this  edition  of  Hayyim. 

A  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  second 
Bomberg  Bible  was  published  (Venice,  1546-48) 
under  the  supervision  of  Cornelius  Adelkind.  The 
changes  made  in  this  edition  were  the  omission  of 
some  commentaries  and  the  substitution  of  others. 
Bomberg's  fourth  Rabbinic  Bible,  by  J.  de  Gara, 
was  earned  through  the  press  and  corrected  by 
Isaac  ben  Joseph  Salam  and  Isaac  ben  Gershon 
Treves  (4  vols.,  Venice,  1568).  The  correctors 
remark  at  the  end  of  the  work  that  they  have  rein- 
serted in  this  edition  the  portion  of  the  Masorah 
omitted  in  the  edition  of  1546-48.  Appended  to 
this  is  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

A  Rabbinic  Bible  (4  vols.,  Venice,  1617-18) 
was  published  by  Pietro  and  Lorenzo  Bragadini 
and  edited  by  the  celebrated  Leon  of  Modena. 
It  contains  the  Aramaic  paraphrases,  the  Masorah, 
and  the  Rabbinic  commentaries  of  De  Gara's 
edition.  This  edition,  however,  is  of  less  value  to 
the  critical  student,  being  censored  by  the  Inqui- 
sition. 

Buxtorf's  Rabbinic  Bible  or  BUtlia  sacra  Hebraica 
et  Chaldaica  cum  Masora,  quiB  critica  Hdyraorum 
eacra  est,  magna  et  parva  ac  selectissimie  Htbraorum 
interpretum  commentariie  (4  parts,  2  vols.,  Basel, 
161^19)  has  a  Latin  preface  by  Buxtorf,  a  table 
of  the  number  of  chapters  in  the  Bible,  and  a  poem 
of  Aben  Ezra  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Besides 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  paraphrases,  it  con- 
tains the  commentaries  of  Rashi,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
othera,  and  Buxtorf's  Ttberiaa  eive  commentariua 
mcuorethicuB  triplex.  The  whole  is  formed  after 
Jacob  ben  Hayyim's  second  edition  (1546-48), 
with  some  corrections  and  alterations  by  Buxtorf. 
Buxtorf's  Bible  is  imperfect,  but  in  spite  of  its 
deficiencies,  the  student  must  still  thank  the  editor 
for  his  work,  which,  however,  was  criticized  by  R. 
Simon  in  his  Hietoire  critique  du  Vieux  Testament 
(p.  513). 

The  next  Rabbinic  Bible  was  the  Sepher  KehH- 
ktt  Moshe,  or  "  Book  of  the  Congregation  of  Moses," 
edited  by  Moses  Frankfurter  (4  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1724-27).  This  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
Rabbinic  Bibles.  It  is  founded  upon  the  Bomberg 
editions,  and  gives  not  only  their  contents,  but  also 
those  of  Buxtorf's,  with  much  additional  matter. 

The  latest  Rabbinic  Bible  is  the  Milfra'ot  Gedo- 
hi  published  at  Warsaw  (12  vols.,  1860-68)  by 
Lebenson.    This   gigantic  work   contains   thirty- 


two  commentaries,  old  and  new,  among  others 
the  critical  commentary  of  Norzi.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  on  the  whole  very  correct,  the  size  is  more 
convenient  than  that  of  its  predecessors,  and  the 
edition  is  recommended  by  the  best  Jewish  au- 
thorities in  Poland  and  Austria.  B.  Pick. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  one  book  for  consultation  is  C.  D. 
Oinsburg*  Introdttetion  to  the  Ma—ortHeo-criHcal  Edition 
€f  the  Hebrew  Bible,  London.  1897;  cf.  B.  Pick,  in  Htbraiea, 
iz  (1892-03).  47-116. 

BIBLIA  PAUPERUM  ("Bible  of  the  Poor"). 
See  Bibles,  Illustrated,  §  4. 

BIBLIANDER  (BUCHMAlfN),  THEODOR:  Swiss 
theologian  and  teacher;  b.  at  Bischofszell  (11  miles 
s.s.e.  of  Constance),  Switzerland,  1504  (1509?);  d. 
at  Zurich  Nov.  26,  1564.  He  studied  Hebrew 
under  Jacob  Ceporinus  in  Zurich,  in  1526  under 
Pellican  and  (Ecolampadius  at  Basel,  and  later  on 
under  Capito.  When  Duke  Frederick  II  of  Lieg^ 
nits  in  1527  asked  for  teachers  for  his  high  school, 
the  Council  of  Zurich  sent  him  Bibliander,  who 
served  there  two  years  with  distinction.  He  then 
returned  home  and  was  appointed  Zwingli's  suc- 
cessor in  the  theological  professorship  at  Zurich 
in  1531. 

Bibliander's  specialty  was  linguistics,  and  he  used 
to  call  himself  homo  grammaiicus ;  he  was  versed  in 
the  Semitic  dialects  and  was  master  of  several 
modem  languages.  From  the  beginning  his  ren- 
dering of  the  Prophets  was  successful,  was  indorsed 
by  Bullinger  and  Pellican,  and  caused  J.  H.  Hot- 
tinger  to  call  him  the  father  of  exegetical  theology 
in  Switzerland.  He  wrote  also  on  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar and  on  Comparative  Linguistics.  Perhi^ 
the  greatest  sensation  he  caused  was  that  produced 
by  his  publication  of  the  Koran  (1543,  rev.  ed., 
1550);  the  magistrates  at  Basel  tried  to  prohibit 
the  book,  but  Luther  interfered  in  defense  of  it  and 
of  the  translator.  Bibliander  issued  studies  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi, 
translating  them  into  Latin.  His  works  betray  a 
rich  historical  knowledge.  Especially  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  regard  are  his  Ds  RaHone  Tern- 
pofTum  (1551)  and  Temporum  SupptUatio  (1558). 
Most  of  his  writings  were  never  published,  but  are 
preserved  in  manuscript  at  Zurich. 

Next  to  Bullinger,  Bibliander  appears  as  the  most 
respected  representative  of  the  Church  at  Zurich. 
He  participated  in  all  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
discussions,  preserving  the  heritage  of  Zwingli. 
He  assisted  in  the  publication  of  Zwingli's  and 
(Ecolampadius's  letters  (1536).  In  some  trea- 
tises he  openly  attacked  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Tridentinum  (De  Legitima  Vindicatione  Chris- 
tianiemi,  1553),  and  antagonized  the  Roman 
propaganda,  appealing  to  En^and  as  the  land  of 
Chnstian  liberty.  He  advocated  missions  to  the 
Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
start  on  mission  work,  being  restrained  only  by 
Bullinger's  representations.  He  was  made  emeritus 
and  given  a  pension  in  1560.  (Emil  Egli.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A  list  of  the  writings  of  Bibliander  is  given 
in  H.  J.  Leu,  AUi/emeinee  Lexicon,  iv,  11-1*4,  20  vols., 
Zuridi,  1747-^.  For  his  life  consult  J.  J.  Christinger, 
T.  Bibliander,  eitt  Inographieehee  Denkmal,  Frauenfeld, 
1807;  E.  EgU,  Analeeia  reformatoria,  voL  ii,  Zurioh,  1901. 
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BIBLICAL   ARCHEOLOGY.     See  Archsoloot, 
Biblical. 

BIBLICAL  CANON.     See  Canon  of  Scbifture. 

BIBLICAL  CRinCISlL 


Lingumtio  Critioiflm  (|  3). 
Historical  CritidBm  (|  4). 
Critidsm  of  Style  (|  6). 
ReoonstructiTe  Criticism 
(»6). 
IV.  History  of  Criticism. 
Heaning  and  Limitations 

Hellenistic  and  Patristic 

Critidsm  (|  2). 
Criticism  from  the  Time 

of     the     Reformation 

(»3). 
Modem  Critidsm  (|  4). 
V.  Biblical      Critidsm     in 

itkb    Roman    Catholic 

Church. 


I.  Conception    and     Prob- 
lem. 
The  History  of  the  Term 

Limitations  and  Sphere 
of  the  Critic  (|  2). 

BibUcal  Criticism  (|  3). 
II.  The  Critical  Method. 

Fundamental     Assump- 
tions (I  1). 

Classification  (|  2). 

Function  (|  3). 
III.  The      Departments     of 
Criticism. 

Criticism  of  the  Canon 
(»1). 

Textual    Criticism    and 
Apparatus  (|  2). 

L  Conception  and  Ptoblem:  Criticism,  like  in- 
terpretation, is  an  art;  the  two  are  related  to  each 
other  as  sisters,  and  both  are  nourished  by  science. 
Interpretation  is  the  art  of  bringing  to  the  compre- 
hension what  has  really  been  handed  down  and  of 
grasping  it  as  it  really  is;  criticism  is  the  art  of 
rightly  estimating  what  has  been  actually  appre- 
heoided  according  to  its  real  value.  Interpretation 
without  criticism  befogs  and  enervates;  criticism 
without  interpretation  is  vague  and  mere  intellec- 
tual play.  Since  man  can  not  understand  without 
exercising  the  faculty  of  judgment,  in  worlc  that 
deals  with  spiritual  verities  the  two  are  not  separa- 
ted, yet  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  approach 
the  same  object  is  as  different  as  their  method. 
Interpretation  proceeds  inductively,  collecting  every- 
thing which  bears  upon  the  understanding  of  the 
matter;  critidsm  proceeds  deductively,  furnishing 
the  canons  by  which  to  value  that  understanding. 
While  one  asks  about  the  fact,  the  other  asks  about 
the  truth  of  it;  one  builds,  the  other  classifies  and 
estimates  the  material  and  tests  the  building 
process.  Criticism  is  the  inverse  of  interpretation, 
and  more.  While  it  pronounces  upon  the  results 
of  interpretation,  it  opens  new  questions  about  the 
trustworthiness  or  untrustworthiness,  the  com- 
pleteness or  fragmentariness,  the  genealogy  and  the 
significance  of  the  object;  and  thus  it  affords  a 
starting-point  for  final  valuation  and  definition. 
It  is  skill,  partly  natural,  paitly  acquired,  in  dis- 
tinguishing and  appropriating  true  from  false, 
good  from  bad,  beautiful  from  u^y,  whether  derived 
^m  contemplative  perception  and  revelation  or 
through  chance  or  tradition.  Its  purpose  is 
positive,  though  its  result  may  often  be  negative. 
It  knows  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  case 
before  it,  no  other  method  than  that  demanded 
by  the  same. 

The  word  has  been  in  use  since  Plato's  time; 
he  distinguished  between  criticism  and  construc- 
tion, the  two  being  employed  in  the 
to  '^*:^S?"  "^^^^^  ^^  knowledge.    Aristotle  intro- 
Tenn.   *  duced  a  distinction  between  the  crit- 
ical and  the  literary  arts,  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  Alexandrian  school  in  connection 
withliteratureandpartioulariy  withpoetry.  Clement 


of  Alexandria  established  in  his  review  of  Greek 
culture  the  fact  that  grammatikos  as  a  technical 
term  is  later  than  kritikos.  Terminology,  however, 
was  unstable  in  the  ancient  world.  Philologos 
was  differentiated  from  philosophos,  meaning  not 
the  independent  inquirer  but  the  critic  and  ex- 
pounder of  classical  productions.  As  the  art  of 
valuing,  critidsm  is  the  product  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Encyclopedists  called  it  in  particular 
the  restorer  of  andent  literature,  in  general  the  art 
of  open-eyed  examination  of  human  productions 
and  of  judging  them  justly. 

The    critic    stands   in    an    oppodtion    between 

subjective  and  objective.    The  obscure,  the  ugly, 

the    disorderly,     the    arrogant,     the 

2.  Llmita-  artificial— everything  which    tends  to 

tloxis       distort    a    pure    impresdon — arouse 

S^ere  ^^®  critical  function,  which  manifests 
of  the  itself  in  simple  averdon  or  blame,  or 
Orltio.  in  a  deliberate  exposition  of  the  causes 
of  distortion.  Limitations  to  imder- 
standing  lie  also  in  the  person.  Complex  and  diffi- 
cult to  grasp  are  the  conditions  and  impulses  which 
deceive,  divert,  and  suborn  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment. Personal  taste,  inexperience,  dogmatic  pie^ 
supposition,  arrogance — such  hindrances  are  as 
numerous  as  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  A  valuable 
inheritance  sometimes  suffers  injury  by  the  en- 
croachments of  critical  ineptitude.  Whoever  re- 
gards a  thing  as  worthy  has  a  sense  of  loss,  even 
if  the  criticism  be  pertinent;  much  more  is  that  the 
case  if  in  the  critical  process  insincerity  and  arbi- 
trariness be  present.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  esthetic  and  religious  natures  are  filled  with 
averdon  to  criticism  and  distrust  of  it.  Goethe 
once  said  that  a  book  which  had  accomplished 
great  results  was  simply  above  the  operations  of 
criticism,  and  that  criticism  is  generally  a  mere 
habit  of  modems.  Such  an  attitude  seems  to  the 
critic  mere  obedience  to  blind  authority.  Great 
events  and  much  of  literature  have  rested  on 
fictitious  bases.  Apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha 
claim  genuineness.  Such  facts  are  warrant  enough 
for  the  activities  of  critical  sdenoe. 

The  general  standards  of  criticism,  like  those  of 

interpretation,    rest    on    logic,    philosophy,    and 

rhetoric.    It  applies  those  standards 

8.  Biblioal  to  the  particular  case,  and  the  general 

Oritioism.  rules  are  modified  to  accord  with  the 

demands  of  the  occadon.    Since  the 

Scriptures  of  the  Old  and   the  New  Testaments 

have  a  special   importance   as  a   related   whole. 

Biblical    criticism   is    a  spedal  and    independent 

branch.    It  deals  with  sources,  history,  and  religion ; 

it  tests  the  historical  worth  of  the  documents 

which  set  forth  the  religion  of  the  two  Testaments. 

It  has  as  its  object  the  discovery  of  the  religious 

life  operative   therein  by   reason  of   which   this 

literature  has  its  spedal  meaning.    There  is  a  double 

outlook  here;  insight  into  the  essence  of  religion 

and  into  the  essence  of  historic  fact. 

Biblical  criticism  is  on  its  other  dde  historical 
criticism.  Hence  its  function  is  to  separate  the 
natural  progress  of  events  and  the  religious  limita- 
tions of  the  Biblical  expodtion  of  history  in  order 
to  comprehend  their  relations  upon  the  basis  of 
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this  separation.  Reli^ous  occurrences  it  must 
seek  to  explain  upon  psychological,  pathological, 
and  historico-religious  grounds.  Lessing  says  that 
'*  the  dramatic  poet  is  not  a  historian;  historical 
verity  is  not  his  purpose,  only  the  means  to  it." 
Is  this  poet  then  a  falsifier  of  history?  Similarly 
for  the  Biblical  writers  historical  truth  is  only 
a  means  for  offering  religious  truth;  it  is  the  channel 
of  the  revelation  from  God.  Consequently  the  task  is 
to  examine  case  by  case  in  order  to  determine  how 
far  historical  reality  carries  revelation.  Its  own 
standpoint,  therefore,  is  assured  to  this  science. 
It  asks  with  what  right  and  under  what  conditions 
and  limitations  the  Scriptures  exist  as  a  religious 
collection.  It  gives  historical  rating  to  the  con- 
tents. Its  leading  word  is — discriminate,  which  it 
uses  in  promoting  recognition  of  worth  or  its  oppo- 
site, of  fact  or  mere  appearance. 

n.  The  Critical  Method:  To  achieve  real  service 
in  Biblical  criticism  appreciation  of  the  religious 
factor  is  necessary.  The  critic,  however,  may  not 
walk  in  a  rut  if  he  is  to  attain  a  right  position. 
After  he  has  through  interpretation  grasped  the 
object  of  investigation,  he  gives  it  rating  according 
to  the  conditions  and  warrant  of  the 

1.  Punda-  facts  of  the  case.    He  proceeds  upon 

AMump-  *^®  immanent,  not  the  transcendent, 
tlons.  And  after  the  right  criterion  is 
found,  he  has  to  remember  that  a 
complete  and  not  a  partial  or  fragmentary  in- 
vestigation is  required,  and  further  that  fast  hold 
must  be  laid  upon  equipoise  between  critical  acute- 
ness  and  the  perception  of  what  is  possible  and  plain. 
Eccles.  vii,  20  has  its  application  here,  "  God  made 
man  upright,  but  he  has  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions." What  is  the  inherent  standard  of  Biblical 
criticism?  The  historical  narratives  of  the  Bible 
are,  so  far  as  they  deal  with  religious  life,  inter- 
pretations of  history  and  testimonies  to  faith. 
To  express  a  right  judgment  the  critic  must  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  the  historical  and  the 
religious  and  decide  which  is  the  more  prominent. 
De  Wette  regarded  the  Pentateuch  as  poetry; 
the  opposite  view  makes  the  Bible  historical  only. 
Between  these  extremes  lies  the  recognition  that 
the  Bible  employs  history  for  religious  purposes. 
Is  this  religious  significance  to  be  re^urded  as 
expert  emphasis  upon  the  worth  and  force  of  a 
real  occurrence  or  was  it  used  to  support  some 
dogmatic  purpose?  Is  it  found  in  or  read  into  the 
case?  Is  it  in  the  main  possible  to  reoognixe  the 
fact  in  the  religious  dress? 

These  possibilities  the  critic  must  take  into 
account  as  he  holds  the  scales  of  truth,  testing  the 
composite  parts  of  the  Bible  and  proceeding  thence 
to  a  consideration  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  Upon 
this  ground  only  can  the  decision  be  rendered  how 
far  the  historic  facts  which  the  Bible  reports  stand 
in  organic  connection  with  their  religious  valua- 
tion and  whether  they  may  be  regarded  as  history 
or  as  legend,  fable,  or  myth.  The  varsring  ratio 
of  the  admixture  of  the  historical  and  the  religious 
and  the  degree  of  its  significance  must  be  observed; 
and  especially  the  interval  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New  in  their  historical  relations, 
original  limitations,  and  purposes  must  be  kept  in 


mind.  It  is  one  thing  to  appreciate  the  essential 
qualities  of  Hebrew  national  literature,  covering 
a  thousand  years  in  its  development,  and  another 
to  apprehend  the  worth  and  character  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  the  literature  of  a  religious 
propaganda  covering  but  two  generations.  Yet 
the  critic's  methods  are  essentially  the  same, 
corresponding  to  the  varied  historical  limitations 
of  the  subject-matter.  When  the  question  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity  arises,  the  bearing  of  the 
Old  Testament  religion  upon  Christianity  is  to  be 
decided  and  grasped. 

The  fimdamental  axiom  shows  that  each  literary 

production,  as  well  as  each  body  of  writings  whidi 

has  a  common  bond,  requires  its  ap- 

2.  OlaMi-  propriate  method   both  of  interpre- 

fioation.  tation  and  of  criticism.  Means  and 
end  will  agree  when  the  character  of  the 
whole  presents  itself  in  the  parts;  the  last-named  will 
separate  and  individualise  themselves  where  origins 
and  relations  differ.  The  classifications  of  Biblical 
criticism  arise  not  out  of  logical  abstractions  but 
out  of  the  demands  made  by  the  individualistic 
Biblical  qualities.  Criticism  of  the  canon  asks 
how  and  with  what  right  the  two  Testaments  were 
united  in  one  book,  how  and  by  what  methods  the 
correct  text  of  that  which  has  come  down  is  to  be 
ascertained,  what  was  the  origin  and  what  is  the  his- 
torical worth  and  what  the  relation  of  the  present 
form  of  the  books  to  the  original  form.  It  draws 
conclusions  from  the  data  furnished  by  interpre- 
tation. On  the  basis  of  the  recognition  (1)  of  the 
suitability  of  means  to  ends  and  (2)  of  the  literary 
individuidity,  it  pronoimces  upon  the  worth  of  a 
document  as  a  source  and  upon  its  relation  to  the 
whole  to  which  it  belongs  and  which  it  serves. 
The  science  divides,  therefore,  into  criticism  of  the 
text,  of  the  language,  of  the  history,  of  the  style, 
and  constructive  criticism. 

Since  subjectively  criticism   finds  its  occasion 

in  the  limits  of  the  understanding,  its  starting-point 

is  doubt  about   the   trustworthiness 

8.  Fono-  and  the  arrangement  of  what  has  come 
tion.  down.  This  doubt  proceeds  to  ask 
the  reason  for  this  impression.  If 
the  reason  lies  not  in  the  spiritual  being  of  the 
doubter  but  in  the  object,  then  some  defect  is 
understood  to  exist  in  expression,  contents,  or  style. 
The  critic  has  then  to  discover  the  kind  of  defect 
and  to  discern  its  cause.  As  a  means  to  this, 
Jerome  directs  the  critic  to  digest,  arrange,  deduce, 
construct.  In  other  words,  the  critic  first  diag- 
noses the  case  and  then  applies  the  remedy.  And 
in  this  process  comparison  is  constantly  employed, 
holding  in  view  the  separate  parts  and  the  united 
whole.  The  divirion  of  the  field  of  the  critic  into 
external  and  internal,  higher  and  lower,  does  not 
have  any  essential  truth  at  its  root,  and  should  be 
rejected  for  that  given  at  the  end  of  the  last 
paragraph. 

in.  The  Departments  of  Criticism:  That  the 
Old  Testament  existed  as  a  holy  authority  for  the 
synagogue  and  that  the  New  in  connection  with 
the  Old  had  the  same  value  for  the  Church  is 
the  fact  the  success  and  the  right  of  which  criti- 
cism has  to  investigate.     It  notes  the  prooees  of 
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formation  of  the  canon  and  the  internal  testimony 
of  the  canonical  writings  as  related  to  the  author- 
ity attributed  to  them.    It  asks  whether  the  canon 
was  made  or  whether  it  grew,  whether 
1.  Crlti-    and  how  far  its  parts  are  pseudepi- 
<^^e      papl^c-    For  the  Old  Testament  there 
Oanon.     ^  outside  testimony  only  from  late 
Judaism  and  the  Talmud;  for  the  New 
there  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  arising  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  came  into  existence  by 
about  180  A.D.    One  result  of  criticism  is  to  reveal 
the  motive  of  canon-formation  and  also  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  separation  of  the  literature  made 
authoritative  by  comparison  of  it  with  the  non- 
canonical  (see  Canon  of  Scbiptubb). 

A  preliminary  in  this  work  is  the  collection  of 
the  text-critical  apparatus  which  shall  present  an 
orderly  and  complete  picture  of  the 
Sj^Teztnal  condition  of  the  text.  The  documents 
imd  Amt-  ™^*  ^  described  and  their  charac- 
ratofl.  teristics  brought  to  light.  The  sources 
of  text-criticism  are  manuscripts  in 
the  original  languages,  lectionaries  of  selected 
parts,  translations,  citations;  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  lifasorah,  for  the  S^tuagint  and  the  New 
Testament  also  patristic  commentaries  and  scholia. 
The  variant  readings  in  this  mass  of  materials  are 
to  be  arranged  and  classified,  a  preliminary  to  which 
is  the  valuation  of  the  text-sources  on  the  basis  of 
age,  genealogy,  and  trustworthiness.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  difference  of  the  Masoretic  text  from 
that  of  the  Septuagint  proves  the  two  to  be  inde- 
pendent witnesses;  but  the  fact  that  the  text  of  the 
latter  is  not  yet  settled  makes  difficult  the  task  of 
arbitrating  between  the  two.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  New  Testament  writings  were  not,  before  the 
time  of  Origen,  handled  with  the  care  bestowed 
by  the  Jews  on  the  text  of  the  law.  The  collection 
of  apparatus  for  the  New  Testament  text  presents 
not  only  an  agitated  sea  of  differences  in  orthog- 
raphy and  word-forms  which  create  little  or  no 
difference  in  sense,  but  also  a  series  of  variations 
which  affect  the  meaning  and  educed  the  wail  of 
Origen  that  they  were  the  result  not  only  of  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  scribes  but  also  of  wil- 
fulness and  design.  The  task  is  to  bring  order  into 
this  mass  of  variations.  There  have  been  discemed 
three  principal  types  of  text,  the  Alexandrian,  the 
Western,  and  the  Constantinopolitan.  The  text 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  shows  the  most  serious 
variations,  in  which  purpose  is  manifest  to  make 
parallel  passages  read  in  the  same  way  and  to  supply 
omissions.  The  text  of  Revelation  and  of  the  Lucan 
writings  also  is  in  a  bad  condition.  Great  differ- 
ences exist  between  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian 
and  the  Greco-Latin  types.  The  last  word  on 
relative  values  has  not  yet  been  said,  and  the 
matter  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  minuscules  have  not  yet  been  taken  fully  into 
consideration,  and  they  contain  very  many  excellent 
and  independent  readings.    See  Bible  Text. 

The  purpose  of  comparison  of  variant  texts  is 
f4>proximation  to  the  original.  The  critic  esti- 
mates the  age  of  a  docimient.  For  this  much  help 
has  been  received  from  the  papyri  and  parchments 
recovered  in  Egypt,  from  which  it  has  fc^en  learned  I 


that  the  earliest  texts  were  written  in  capitals  and 
without  accents  or  marks  of  punctuation,  and  that 
the  word  or  syllable  was  broken  at  the  end  of  the 
line  as  the  demands  of  space  required.  Study  of  the 
processes  of  reproduction  of  manuscripts  has  shown 
that  errors  are  either  mechanical  or  designed. 
The  former  are  illustrated  by  the  doubling  of  a 
word  or  a  passage  or  the  omission  of  the  same 
either  by  an  error  of  the  eye  or  of  the  ear,  or  by 
the  substitution  of  one  word  or  letter  for  another 
which  resembles  it  either  in  form  or  sound.  Of 
conscious  or  designed  variations  from  the  original, 
some  were  brought  about  by  attempts  to  smooth 
a  rough  passage  or  to  illimiine  an  obscure  one, 
to  correct  real  or  supposed  errors,  to  make  two 
parallel  passages  read  in  the  same  way,  or  to  change 
the  reading  so  as  to  support  some  dogmatic  interest. 
The  Old  Testament  was  originally  written  without 
punctuation  or  helps  to  reading  and  pronunciation; 
the  possibility  of  error  is,  therefore,  greatly  increased 
as  compared  with  the  Greek  text,  the  vowels  of 
which  were  always  written. 

After  interpretation  has  set  forth  the  lexico- 
graphic and  grammatical  character  of  the  language, 
criticism  inquires  into  the  relation  of  expression 
to    thought,    imity    in    the    methods 

^^^^"     of  expression,  and  individual  charac- 

Orttt^sm.  teristics  in  writing  as  related  to  the 
general  character  of  the  language, 
and  into  the  various  influences  which  have 
controlled  the  form.  Dissimilarity  in  style  in 
parts  argues  dissimilarity  in  authorship;  dis- 
arrangement or  disorder  suggests  interpolation. 
Especially  valuable  are  the  tests  which  depend 
upon  uniformity  in  the  use  of  certain  fundamental 
notions  such  as  those  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  life, 
faith,  righteousness,  spirit,  flesh.  Similarly  use 
is  made  of  collection  and  comparison  of  idioms 
which  characterise  a  writing  or  a  group  of  writings, 
and  in  this  case  critical  judgment  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Individuality  is  thus  discovered,  since 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  writers  are  in  the  main  \m- 
oonsdous  and  imdesigned.  And  rhetorical  quali- 
ties also  come  into  play,  the  tendency  to  a  type 
of  expressbn  or  fondness  for  certain  words  or  kinds 
of  figures  or  turns  of  sentence.  Recognition  of 
characteristic  ways  of  using  language  adds  to 
text-critical  apparatus,  since  it  not  only  presents 
the  facts  of  different  readings  and  of  peculiarities, 
but  also  notes  their  effects,  influences,  and  modi- 
fications. So  that  text-criticism  and  criticism  of 
the  language  work  together  in  correcting  an  unin- 
telli^ble  or  corrupt  text  by  employing  conjectiu^. 
By  this  is  not  meant  merely  subjective  sagacity  or 
ineptly  used  technical  skill.  Conjecture  is  the 
result  of  study  of  the  causes  of  error  in  the  text 
which  marks  them  as  mechanical  or  designed,  and 
then  seeks  a  reading  in  accordance  with  the  habit 
and  character  of  -the  document  under  examination, 
a  reading  which  on  known  principles  of  error  in 
transmission  will  produce  the  particular  error. 

Historical  criticism  is  applied  not  merely  to 
works  on  history  but  to  any  literary  product  of 
the  past  which  claims  or  really  has  importance 
for  any  historical  reason.  The  result  of  this  proc- 
ess is  pronouncement   upon   the   worth   of   any 
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particular  document  as  a  source.    It  deals    with 
the  genuineness,  unity,  integrity,  and  trustworthi- 
ness  of  a  writing,  asks  whether  it  is   as  the  au- 
thor wrote  it  or  whether  it  has  been 
*•  3^     corrupted  or  falsified,  whether  it  re- 
Orltiolam.  ^^^^  ^^^  habit  of  the  author  assumed 
or   of  the  times  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Since  it  is  seldom  that  explicit  external  testimony 
to  a  document  is  available,  critidam  usually  pro- 
ceeds upon   internal  evidence.    But  this   is  not 
always    decisive.    Conceivably,  the    tradition    of 
Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt  mi^t  have  arisen  out 
of  the  story  of  the  Babylonian  exile.    So  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  the  decision  whether  they 
are  really  documents  of  the  apostolic  age  depends 
finally  upon  the  judgment  of  their  character  as  a 
whole   and   upon   appraisement   of   the   distance 
between  them  and  the  postapostolic  and  apocry- 
phal literature. 

The  three  points  upon  which  the  critic  is  intent 
are  not  of  equal  weight.  Thus,  though  the  cnUhen- 
ticUy  of  a  writing  be  denied  on  internal  grounds, 
the  worth  of  the  writing  as  a  source  is  not  thereby 
necessarily  denied,  for  the  document  may  have 
been  produced  anonymously,  may  be  a  genuine 
witness  for  the  times  in  which  it  was  written,  and 
yet  have  had  a  name  wrongly  attached  to  it  later. 
Examples  of  this  are  the  Books  of  Samuel,  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  last  is  a  genuine  document  of  the  apostolic 
age,  though  the  authorship  is  undetermined.  So 
integrity  does  not  of  itself  determine  source-value. 
Investigation  in  this  direction  discovers  gaps  or 
additions  and  relates  them  to  historic  cred^Uity. 
The  final  test  has  reference  to  this  quality.  Inves- 
tigation into  a  writing  as  a  whole  leads  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  composition.  Criticism  of  sources 
enters  here,  which  on  the  basis  of  the  linguistic 
character  of  the  finished  work  and  of  its  parts 
decides  whether  the  work  is  a  unit  or  is  composite. 
In  the  latter  case  the  questions  arise  what  was  the 
original  form  and  how  far  it  has  been  changed  by 
the  successive  hands  through  which  it  has  passed; 
whether  the  parts  are  in  their  original  form  or  have 
been  worked  over,  and  in  the  latter  case  whether 
in  some  dogmatic  interest.  Such  are  the  prob- 
lems which  arise  respecting  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Gospels.  Dedsion  in  favor  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  a  docimient  in  itself  a  unit  and  complete  is 
carried  a  step  further  toward  assurance  by  com- 
parison with  the  general  whole  to  which  it  belongs. 
This  involves  consideration  of  linguistic  charac- 
teristics, of  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  it  moves, 
the  general  trend  of  thought.  Account  is  taken 
of  external  testimony.  In  this  case  error  has  to  be 
guarded  against,  since  the  trustworthiness  and 
competence  of  the  witness  is  itself  a  subject  for 
investigation.  The  criticism  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  gives  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  process,  where  irreconcilably  different  con- 
clusions have  been  reached  by  Baur,  Holsten,  and 
P.  W.  Schmidt. 

The  most  important  problem  affecting  credi- 
bility arises  from  the  specific  character  of  the  Bib- 
lical narratives.  What  attitude  shall  be  assumed 
toward  miracles?    How  far  are  the  reports  legend- 


ary or  mythical?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  relig- 
ious idea  to  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the 
reports  and  of  their  worth  as  sources?  The  position 
taken  will  depend  upon  the  philosophical  position 
of  the  critic.  The  theist  does  not  disavow  belief 
in  miracles  and  values  the  divine  self-consciousness 
of  Jesus  as  testimony  to  his  living  participation  in 
deity.  But  the  historic  spirit  of  the  times  enters 
a  caveat  by  noting  the  limitation  placed  on  the 
reporters  by  the  characteristics  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  Moreover,  he  who  accepts 
Jesus  as  a  wonder^iworker  is  not  called  on  as  a  critic 
to  prove  the  reports  of  miracles  reliable;  nor  is  he 
who  accepts  Jesus  as  God's  son  required  to  prove 
the  stories  of  the  infancy,  analogies  of  whicii  are 
so  abundantly  available.  But  with  the  recognition 
that  there  are  obscurities  in  the  reports  of  mirades 
and  that  poetry,  legend,  and  myth  are  used  by  the 
Bible,  the  last  word  has  not  been  spoken  on  the 
historidty  of  Biblical  narratives.  When  the  Eng- 
lish minister  Mitchell  said  in  relation  to  the  wars 
of  Frederick  the  Great  that  the  latter  was  fitting 
for  the  freedom  of  the  human  race,  he  gave  an 
interpretation  of  history  but  did  not  alter  the  his- 
toric fact.  It  is  then  possible  that  without  altering 
the  facts  the  Gospels,  under  the  impression  made 
by  the  person  of  Jesus,  acknowledge  him  as  Son  of 
God  and  Savior  of  the  worid.  If  the  theologian 
speaks  of  salvation  as  a  fact  which  has  become 
Imown  in  history,  that  is  not  a  dogmatic  dislocation 
but  a  correct  valuation  of  the  historical  order  in 
which  the  Christian  religion  and  its  Old  Testament 
precursor  reveal  themsdves. 

''  Style  is  only  the  order  and  progress  in  which 
thought  takes  form;  it  supposes  the  union  and  exer- 
cise of  all  the  intellectual  faculties, 

»-^Wtl-  and  it  is  the  man"  (Buffon).  This 
^^^^  utters  the  final  decision  in  the  reaching 
Style.  of  which  the  critical  and  hermeneutical 
faculties  imite  more  doedy  than  in 
the  processes  named  above.  It  asks  the  question, 
what  purposes  did  the  writing  have  and  how  did 
it  attain  them?  It  takes  into  account  the  total 
impression  made  by  the  document,  the  progress 
of  thought  and  the  conception  of  history  it  em- 
bodies; it  notes  clearness  and  force  or  indefinite- 
ness  and  unwiddiness,  originality  or  accord  with 
accustomed  forms.  And  in  the  background  is  ever 
a  reference  to  the  historical  setting  and  relation- 
ships. Historical  criticism  may  show  oomposite- 
ness  in  a  document  and  answer  the  question  whether 
the  elements  are  imited  by  a  loose  idea  or  are  worked 
into  each  other.  In  the  latter  case  criticism  of 
style  shows  the  rdation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
When  historical  criticism  has  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated historical  conditions  and  order,  the  question 
of  credibility  in  a  new  sense  arises.  Was  the  pur- 
pose objective  or  personal,  did  the  ideal  enter  into 
the  personal,  did  personal  interests  and  pasdon 
modify  the  objectivity  of  the  writing?  For  docu- 
ments run  to  Tendenz  whenever  they  are  not  purdy 
objective  narrative. 

The  results  from  the  processes  so  far  re- 
viewed are  now  positive,  now  negative.  They 
produce  decisions  upon  the  completeness,  reli- 
ability, and  value  of  what  has  been  transmitted. 
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That  done,  the  relation  of  the  product  under  dis- 
cussion to  the  original  actuality  in  particular  and 
in  general  remains  to  be  investigated.    What  is 
historic    reconstruction?      Niebuhr's 

•truott^'  ^**^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^   *^®    ^"*  ~°" 

Orltioism.  ^^^  example  of  the  results  of  the 
process.  It  embodied  his  endeavor 
to  pierce  through  the  displacements  and  exag- 
gerations of  national  pride  which  influenced  the 
historical  form  of  the  statements  and  to  discover 
actuality  as  it  was  and  developed.  His  method 
is  and  remains  the  method  of  constructive  criti- 
cism. The  first  step,  then,  is  criticism  of  sources, 
which  not  only  reveals  their  nature  and  value,  but 
grasps  also  their  connection  with  the  original  fact, 
their  original  relations,  their  mutual  dependence  or 
independence.  In  religious  literature  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  regard  to  the  conceptions  embodied 
to  see  whether  these  are  the  original  gift  of  the 
rdigion  or  whether  they  have  entered  during  the 
course  of  the  development.  Hence  the  sources  have 
to  be  traced  to  their  original  form,  conceptions  are 
abstracted,  the  historical  course  of  events  displayed, 
and  the  method  by  which  events  have  worked  out 
of  the  objective  and  essential  conditions  discovered. 

The  dominant  method  of  source-criticism  is 
literary.  It  deals  with  documentary  indication, 
traces  backward  parallel  traditions  and  distinguishes 
their  relationship,  genealogy,  and  dependence;  it 
shows  their  ori^nal  or  secondary  character,  seeks 
the  occasions  of  their  deviations;  in  documents 
it  would  discern  the  seams  of  joining,  the  manner 
and  form  of  the  insertions.  And  then  often  the 
question  arises  whether  an  oral  or  a  written  source 
lies  in  the  background.  And  besides  this  there  is 
in  Biblical  literatures  the  complicating  factor  of  the 
editors;  so  that  modem  criticism  is  well  repre- 
sented graphically  by  the  ''Rainbow  Bible."  In 
the  foreground  of  interest  now  is  the  proving  of 
the  relationship  of  Biblical  presentations  and  con- 
ceptions to  the  original  form  and  sense  and  the 
attempt  to  show  their  interrelationship.  Are  the 
leading  Biblical  conceptions  original  and  in  their 
original  form?  Do  the  terms  used  carry  their 
original  meanings,  or  has  the  original  sense  become 
detached  and  connected  itself  with  some  other 
term?  The  answers  to  such  questions  will  lead 
back  to  the  early  forms  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  Christianity,  will  produce  a 
history  of  religious  ideas;  but  the  work  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  Even  the  prehistoric  cult-motive, 
found  in  totemism,  animism,  and  belief  in  demons 
will  not  close  the  inquiry;  there  is  the  background 
of  the  self-seeking  impulses  which  led  men  to  placate 
ghosts  and  employ  magic  and  sorcery.  And  the 
relations  of  these  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  are  yet  under  discussion.  They  indeed  point 
out  in  which  direction  critidsm  must  direct  its 
researches. 

The  highest  and  most  difficult  task  is  the  recon- 
struction of  the  historic  process,  the  moniunents 
of  which  are  found  in  the  criticized  writings.  It 
purposes  a  presentation  of  the  entire  drcle  of  ideas, 
and  seeks  to  discover  from  the  deficient  sources 
the  original  connection,  and  from  the  reports  brought 
together  the  original  development.    The  results 


then  are  historical,  the  basis  sought  is  the  most 
ultimate  facts  attainable,  but  the  degree  of  assur- 
ance necessarily  varies.  In  Biblical  science  the 
two  objective  points  are  the  recovery  of  the  history 
of  Israel  and  of  the  history  of  the  origins  of  the 
Christian  Chiirch. .  The  crux  of  the  first  is  the  re- 
lationship of  the  prophetic  literature  to  the  Penta- 
teuch. Is  the  latter  preprophetic  or  postprophetic 
and  postexilic?  Another  question  still  imder  discus- 
sion is  the  historical  value  of  the  body  of  tradition 
about  the  patriarchs  and  Moses;  estimates  of  the 
highest  importance  and  bearing  upon  character 
hang  upon  the  decision.  The  reconstruction  of 
New  Testament  history  depends  upon  the  decision 
as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  usable 
sources  of  history  in  the  New  Testament.  The  new 
Dutch  school  returns  a  negative  answer  on  the 
ground  that  New  Testament  literature  is  mostly 
pseudepigraphic.  Everything  here  depends  upon 
criticism  of  sources,  upon  the  decision  about  the 
bases  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Johannine  lit- 
erature, the  Christology  of  the  Epistles.  Upon 
decisions  rendered  here  hangs  also  the  estimate 
of  the  person  and  work  of  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  the  conception  of  apostolic  times 
critical  valuation  of  the  worth  of  Acts  as  a  source 
is  required,  and  a  determination  of  its  relation  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles  and  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
latter.  In  this  case  also  condusions  the  most 
opposite  are  reached  with  necessarily  opposite 
results  in  the  construction  of  history.  The  difii- 
culties  of  the  reconstruction  of  Biblical  history 
are  thus  suggested,  and  in  the  work  only  a  beginning 
has  been  made.  Real  progress  is  possible  only 
if  the  critic  is  not  self-deceived  in  respect  to  the 
continuity  and  completeness  of  the  sources  and 
the  objective  basis  of  his  hypotheses,  and  if  he  does 
not  forget  that  the  history  which  he  imdertakes 
to  reconstruct  neither  claims  to  nor  can  supply 
the  religious  force  which  is  operative  in  history. 

IV.  History  of  Criticism:    This  might  be  made 

to  embrace  all  work  conducted  with  critical  insight 

as  well  as  of  all  branches  of  Biblical 

in    **d'   ®^®^^  ^^^  *^®  hypotheses  and  con- 

I«imita-  <^usions.  Decision  must  be  made 
tions.  between  a  review  of  the  results  and 
of  the  conditions  and  valuations 
which  have  given  the  impulse  to  a  new  series 
of  questions.  With  the  latter  goes  a  description 
of  the  methods  necessitated  by  the  newer  condi- 
tions. It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  criticism 
and  interpretation,  so  to  speak,  alternate  and  relieve 
each  other.  Interpretation  flourishes  when  tra- 
dition is  accepted  at  its  face  value;  criticism, 
when  doubt  has  called  in  question  that  value, 
though  indeed  criticism  is  never  beyond  call. 

The  Greeks  were  the  fathers  of  criticism.    No 

other  people  of  the  andent  world  employed  critical 

methods;  the  memory,  not  judgment, 

l«tt  d'  ^®^^  8way.  Judaism  was  no  excep- 
Patristio  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^®  Masorah  is  text-critidsm 
Orltioism.  ^  ^  limited  sense  only.  But  among 
the  Greeks  criticism  was  the  hand- 
maid of  interpretation.  Homer  was  their  canon, 
furnishing  the  modd  of  the  completest  expres- 
sion of  human  relationships.     Consequently,  text- 
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criticism  found  there  its  task  and  elaborated 
its  methods,  while  interpretation  was  also  at  work. 
The  questions  of  integrity,  authenticity,  and  credi- 
bility were  raised,  but  of  course  the  answers  were 
such  as  the  age  was  qualified  to  give. 

It  has  often  been  denied  that  in  the  patristic 
age  criticism  existed.  But  patristic  literature  set 
itself  the  task  of  suppressing  the  old  canon  and 
replacing  it  by  the  new  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New.  And  in  this  task  criticism  was  a 
necessary  agent.  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were 
the  two  seats  of  the  new  learning,  the  headquarters 
where  the  methods  of  the  Greeks  were  applied 
in  pursuit  of  the  new  object  (see  Alexandria, 
School  op;  Antioch,  School  op).  Even  the 
fourfold  division  of  the  science  employed  by  the 
Greeks  was  adopted,  though  the  whole  work  pro- 
ceeded from  a  different  standpoint.  For  the  Greeks 
the  esthetic  was  the  principal  thing,  for  the  Church 
Fathers  the  religious;  in  both  cases  criticism  served 
interpretation.  The  great  undertaking  of  Origen 
to  bring  order  into  the  corrupt  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  remained  incomplete  and  only  introduced 
further  confusion.  What  opinion  is  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  recensions  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius 
is  not  yet  certain.  Jerome's  efforts  to  obtain  a 
better  text  of  the  Vulgate  advanced  text-criti- 
cism but  little.  In  the  matter  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  genealogy  of  texts,  the  public 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  genuineness  were 
discussed.  Explanations  were  offered  of  the  dif- 
ferences foimd  in  the  writings  ascribed  to  John. 
And  in  the  councils  and  synods  the  matter  of 
canonicity  was  raised  for  churchly  authority  to 
decide. 

With  the  Reformation  criticism  took  a  new 
start  upon  a  basis  prepared  by    humanism,    but 

8.  Crlti-  ^^^°  ^^®  boimds  set  by  patristic 
*  oism       criticism.    The     inspiration     of     the 

firom  the  Bible  was  assumed,  for  the  need  felt 
Time  was  for  nourishment  of  the  spirit. 
of  the      Criticism  assumed  more  definite  fonns 

Beforma-  after  attempts  were  made  to  fix  the 
**®^*  teaching  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 
The  eariy  Protestant  doctrine  of  inspiration 
attempted  to  exalt  into  law  what  had  been  till 
then  simple  religious  statement.  A  wall  was 
built  upon  the  Flx>testant  doctrine  of  Scripture 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  conceptions.  Apolo- 
getics and  harmonistics  were  created.  The  doctrine 
of  verbal  inspiration  came  into  play  until  text- 
critical  apparatus  began  to  accumulate.  Then 
dogmatic  pronouncement  upon  the  contents  of 
Scripture,  upon  its  deamess  and  sufficiency,  stum- 
bled over  fact,  and  the  earlier  dogma  of  inspiration 
came  to  grief. 

Under  such  conditions  Biblical  criticism  developed 
and  became  more  opposed  to  dogmatism.  Its 
apostle  was  Spinoza,  who  in  his  Tractatus  theologico- 
polUiciu  authoritatively  formulated  the  problem 
for  the  future.  The  skepticism  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  deism  and  rationalism  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuries  changed  not  the  form  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  only  the  tone  of  the  critic.  Spinoaa  had 
given  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  eidgBiDcy 
produced  by  a  theology  bwumbed  by  dofpnatioi. 


His  desire  was  to  produce  an  undogmatic  Chris- 
tianity through  criticism  of  the  documents.  Chris- 
tianity was  to  be  apprehended  as  teaching  for 
practical  life  and  not  as  philosophy.  Religion 
was  not  to  contradict  reason.  Criticism  attacked 
the  problem  of  the  text  and  proceeded  to  discussion 
of  the  canon  and  its  contents.  Meanwhile  the  view 
was  held  that  religion  was  something  different 
from  theology. 

The  first  attempts  to  build  up  a  critical  method 
were  in  the  region  of  the  Roman  classics.  J.  Rober- 
tellus  (De  arte  five  ratiane  corrigendi  anHqturrum 
libroa  disputatiot  Padua,  1557)  defined  the  sources 
of  error  in  the  text  as  additions,  eliminations, 
transpositions,  extensions,  condensations,  separa- 
tions (of  parts  belonging  together),  joinings  (of  parts 
which  should  be  kept  apart),  and  variations. 
Caspar  Scioppius  (1597)  argued  against  the  "  rash 
and  audacious  attempts  to  better  the  text." 
Johannes  Clericus  (1697)  connected  criticism  of  the 
classics  and  of  the  Bible.  Perhaps  he  was  the 
first  to  see  that  the  canon  had  a  history.  L.  Cap- 
pellus  (1634),  A.  Pfeiffer  (1680),  and  J.  G.  Carpaov 
(1728)  argued  for  the  unassailable  authority  of 
Scripture,  but  Carpzov's  conjectural  emendation 
of  the  Masoretic  text  aroused  the  scorn  of  the 
orthodox,  who  declared  this  text  inviolable,  as  Ball 
and  Erasmus  had  that  of  the  Vulgate.  But  a  new 
turn  was  given  when  the  Oratorian  J.  Morinus 
(1633)  exalted  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  over 
that  of  the  Masoretes  because  derived  from  purer 
sources,  though  this  valuation  was  discredited  by 
the  insecure  readings  of  the  Septuagint.  MiU 
(1707)  and  Wetstein  (1751)  coUected  a  rich  ap- 
paratus for  the  New  Testament,  and  Ben^fd 
proposed  to  alter  the  Textu8  recepttta  upon  the 
basis  of  manuscript  readings  properly  discrimi- 
nated. The  great  Bentley's  proposal  to  form  a 
new  recension  of  the  Greek  text  (on  the  basis  of 
MS.  A  and  of  the  Vulgate)  was  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  of  the  opposition  of  the  theologians. 

The  criticism  of  sources  was  estaolished  in 
Bentley's  disproof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Letten 
of  Phalaris.  That  method  was  applied  to  Biblical 
literature  only  in  individual  instances  among  the 
Arminians  and  Sodnians,  an  example  of  which  is 
foimd  in  H.  Grotius's  work  on  Thessalonians. 
The  application  of  this  to  the  Old  Testament  was 
first  inade  in  Astruc's  discussion  of  Genesis  (1753). 
The  antidogmatic  position  of  criticism  became 
ever  more  pronounced  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
En^sh  deism  attacked  clumsily  the  historicity 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Skepticism  re- 
joiced over  the  proof  of  variety  in  origin  of  Bibli- 
cal writings.  Rationalism  sought  to  prove  that 
history  is  no  puszle  and  all  proceeds  in  rational 
order.  Lessing's  discussion  with  Goetse  over  the 
"  WolfenbOttel  Fragments  "  fathomed  deep  waters. 
Against  the  reckless  criticism  of  English  deism 
appeared  Lardner's  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen 
TeeHmaniee  to  the  Truth  of  (he  Chrietian  Religion 
(1764-67),  while  through  MichaeUs  and  Semler 
criticism  sought  to  find  equipoise. 

The  modem  age  of  critical  research  began  with 
the  end  of  the  ei^teenth  century.  Its  aim  is 
an  undogmatic  method  founded  on  fact,  and  its 
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task  is  reconstruction  of  history  on  the  basis  of 
a  grasp  of  original  conditions  and  of  the  actual 
course  of  development.  It  makes  use  of  psychol- 
ogy,  linguistics,  literary  art,  and  his- 
c'rSci  *"*  tory,  and  it  attempts  to  guard  against 
""**  the  one-sided  application  of  any  or 
all  of  these,  recognizing  that  subjective  criticism 
would  produce  results  inconsonant  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times  in  which  the  literature  discussed  was 
produced.  The  historical  point  of  view  as  applied 
to  the  Bible  was  first  expressed  by  Herder.  Schleier- 
macher  and  Eichhom  made  contributions  to  it, 
but  not  without  error.  Strauss's  intellectual 
method  overlooked  criticism  of  sources.  Bruno 
Bauer's  reconstruction  of  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  on  the  basis  of  Philo,  Seneca,  and 
Greco-Roman  philosophy  was  bettered  by  F.  C. 
Baur,  who  sought  a  factual  basis.  Vatke's  work 
on  the  Old  Testament  has  been  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended by  Reuss,  Graf,  Wellhausen,  and  Kuenen. 
How  Biblical  criticism  has  changed  its  center  of 
gravity  is  illustrated  by  the  dictionaries.  Teller's 
W&rterbuch  des  Alien  Testaments  (6th  ed.,  1805) 
was  ultrarationalistic.  Winer's  work  (3d  ed., 
1847)  expressed  the  materialistic  doubt  of  De 
Wctte.  Schenkel's  BibeUexicon  (186^75)  repre- 
sented the  TQbingen  school.  Riehm-Baethgen 
(1897)  shut  the  latter  out  as  much  as  possible, 
in  which  line  the  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  of 
Hastings  follows,  while  the  Encydopcedia  Biblica 
occupies  the  most  advanced  position  and  com- 
plains that  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  less 
advanced  than  that  of  the  Old. 

(G.  Heinrici.) 
V.  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church :  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  subject  of 
Biblical  criticism  has  never  received  so  much  atten- 
tion among  Roman  Catholic  as  among  Protestant 
scholars.  This  disparity  of  interest  in  a  topic  so 
important  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  funda- 
mentally different  attitude  of  the  two  Churches 
toward  the  Bible  itself.  While  the  early  Reformers 
claimed  to  set  aside  tradition  and  chiutsh  authority, 
and  to  make  the  Bible — and  the  Bible  alone — the 
foundation-«tone  of  their  respective  creeds,  the 
Catholic  theologians  and  controversialists,  on  the 
other  hand,  emphasized  anew  the  principle  of  cen- 
tral organic  authority.  For  Catholics  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  guide  in  matters  of  religion,  faith, 
and  morals  is  the  infallible  authority  of  the  living 
Church — authority  which  in  their  view  has  been 
inherited  from  the  Apostles  and  the  Divine  Founder 
of  Christianity.  This  organized  society  is  con- 
sidered as  the  divinely  appointed  custodian  of  all 
revelation,  whether  contained  in  the  Scriptures  or 
in  the  storehouse  of  Christian  tradition,  and  to  this 
society  belongs,  under  divine  guidance,  the  official 
and  authoritative  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ. 
The  great  and  exclusive  importance  given  to  the 
Bible  in  the  Protestant  communions  naturally 
called  for  a  deep  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  this,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was 
bound  to  develop  on  critical  lines;  whereas  Catho- 
lics, resting  content  with  the  principle  of  chiutjh 
authority,  continued  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as 
something  incidental  and  secondary  in  comparison 


with  the  living,  teaching  organization.  Hence  less 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  latter  in  the  various 
branches  of  Biblical  investigation,  and  likewise  less 
alarm  at  the  changes  wrought  by  the  so-called 
destructive  criticism  in  the  traditional  views  con- 
cerning the  Bible. 

But,  while  the  general  interest  in  the  topic  has 
been  less  marked  among  Catholics,  it  is  true  that 
scholars  belonging  to  that  faith  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  scientific 
Biblical  criticism.  The  first,  perhaps,  who  de- 
serves mention  is  the  French  Oratorian  Richard 
Simon  (1638-1712)  who,  setting  aside  the  abstract, 
a  priori  methods  previously  in  vogue,  began  a  study 
at  once  historical  and  critical  of  the  principal  topics 
pertaining  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Bible. 
The  results  of  his  investigations,  which  were  too 
far  in  advance  of  his  age  to  receive  intelligent 
appreciation  from  his  contemporaries,  were  em- 
bodied in  a  series  of  voliunes,  which,  however  much 
they  may  have  been  superseded  by  writings  of  later 
scholars,  are  nevertheless  extremely  interesting  as 
setting  forth  the  true  critical  method  and  applying 
it  with  a  freedom  which  was  bound  to  provoke 
opposition  and  censure  on  the  part  of  orthodox 
theologians  such  as  Bossuet  (see  Simon,  Richard). 
It  was  the  Catholic  physician  Jean  Astruc  (q.v.) 
who  gave  a  valuable  key  and  a  starting-point  to  the 
modem  documentary  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  his  essay  published  in  1753.  Another  Catholic 
cleiigyman  who  figures  prominently  among  the 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  scientific  Biblical  study  is 
the  Scotchman  Alexander  Geddes  (1737-1802;  see 
Geddes,  Alexander).  Foremost  among  modem 
and  contemporary  Catholic  scholars  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  field  of  Biblical  crit- 
icism must  be  placed  the  abb6  A.  F.  Loisy  (q.v.), 
who  to  a  vast  emdition  and  a  remarkably  keen 
critical  acumen  has  unfortunately  joined  a  sarcasm 
of  exposition  and  a  rashness  of  speculation  which 
have  brought  him  into  serious  disfavor  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Church.  The  more  moderate 
school  of  Catholic  Biblical  scholars  includes  a 
relatively  large  and  ever  growing  number  of  ad- 
herents who,  always  subject  to  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  church  authority,  frankly  accept  the 
well-authenticated  results  of  scientific  critical  inves- 
tigation. Obviously  these  scholars  are  not  so  free 
and  independent  in  their  researches  as  their  non- 
Catholic  brethren,  but  Catholic  apologists  claim 
that  while  the  restrictions  imposed  do  at  times 
curtail  unduly  the  freedom  of  investigators  whose 
views  though  correct  may  not  harmonize  with 
traditionally  received  opinions,  they  serve,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  a  salutary  check  on  critical  specu- 
lations of  the  more  radical  and  advanced  type. 

Moved  by  the  acute  controversies  which  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  grown  up  in  the 
field  of  Bible  study  and  caused  so  much  sdarm  in 
most  of  the  orthodox  communions.  Pope  Leo  XllI 
instituted  a  Biblical  Commission  which  was  to  be 
a  standing  tribunal  composed  of  Scripture  special- 
ists and  theologians,  for  the  settlement  on  scien- 
tific as  well  as  authoritative  grounds  of  the  various 
knotty  questions  raised  by  higher  criticism.  Under 
the  present  pope,  however,  while  the  number  of 
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members  and  consultore  of  this  tribunal  was  greatly 
augmented,  a  large  majority  was  conceded  to  the 
theologians  as  distinguished  from  the  Biblical 
scholars;  and  the  decisions  rendered  thus  far  have 
little  or  no  interest  for  the  scientific  world,  as  they 
constitute  simply  a  reaffirmation,  without  specified 
reasons,  of  the  traditional  positions.  In  the  Church 
at  present  the  trend  of  authoritative  direction  as 
regards  the  Scriptures  is  unfavorable  to  Biblical 
criticism,  as  is  plain  from  the  Syllabus  of  Modem 
Errors  and  the  encyclical  against  Modernism  issued 
by  Pius  X  in  1907  (see  Syllabus). 

James  F.  Driscoll. 

Biblxoorapht:  For  works  on  textual  criticism  see  Biblb 
Text;  on  the  history  of  criticism  consult:  H.  Cave.  The 
Battle  of  the  Standpointa;  the  Old  Teetament  and  the 
Higher  CrUiciam,  London,  1892  (brief  and  popular); 
H.  S.  Nash.  The  Hietory  of  the  Higher  Critieiam  of  the 
NewTeatatnent,  New  York,  1900,  new  ed.,  1907  (an  argu- 
ment for  scientific  Bible  study). 

For  exposition  of  methods  consult  C.  A.  Briggs,  General 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scriptfxre,  New  York, 
1899  (exhaustive);  A.  C.  Zenos,  Elementa  of  the  Higher 
Critieiam,  ib.  1895  (useful);  F.  Ast.  Wiaeenachaftliche 
Daratellung  der  Grammatik,  Hermeneutik  und  Kritik, 
Landshut.  1808;  F.  Hitsig,  Begriff  der  Kritik  am  Alien 
Teatament^  Heidelberg.  1831;  F.  D.  E.  Schleiermacher, 
Ueber  Begriff  und  EinteUung  der  j^iloaophiachen  KriHk, 
in  his  S&mmtliche  Werke,  III.  iii,  387-404,  Berlin,  1835; 
A.  Kucncn,  Criticea  et  hermeneuticce  liJbrorum  Novi  Teata- 
menti  lineamenia,  Leyden,  1889;  F.  Blass,  Hermeneutik 
und  Kritik,  in  Handbuch  der  klaaaiachen  Altertumaufiaaen- 
achafU  I.  i,  127-128.  Munich,  1891;  F.  Godet  and  others. 
Higher  Critieiam,  Six  Papera,  New  York,  1893;  C.  W. 
Rishell,  Higher  Critieiam,  Cincinnati.  1893  (needs  revi- 
sion): E.  Bemheim,  Lehrbuch  der  hiatoriachen  Methode, 
Leipsic.  1894;  H.  Hildebrand.  Die  hohere  Bibelkntik,  Pa- 
derbom.  1902;  W.  MOller.  Biblical  Critieiam,  London,  1903; 
G.  W.  Gilmore,  Biblioal  Critieiam,  in  The  Moniat,  xiv 
(1904),  215  sqq. 

For  criticism  of  higher-critical  methods  and  results 
consult:  E.  Bdhl,  Zum  Geaets  und  zum  Ze%igniaa,  eine  Ab- 
vfehr  under  die  neu-kritiaehe  Sehriftforaehung  im  Alien 
Teatament,  Vienna.  1883;  O.  Naimiann,  Wellhauaen*a 
Methode,  Leipsic,  1886;  F.  Vigouroux,  Lea  Livrea  aainla  et 
la  critique  rationaliate,  4  vols..  Paris,  188&-90;  J.  J.  Blunt, 
Undeaigned  Coinddeneea  in  the  Writinga  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Teatamenta,  republished.  New  York,  1890; 
It.  F.  Horton,  Revelation  and  the  Bible,  London,  1892; 
E.  Rupprecht.  Die  Anachauung  der  kritiaehen  Sehule 
Wellhauaena,  Erlangen.  1893;  A.  Zahn,  Emate  Blieke  in 
den  Wahn  der  modemen  Kritik  dea  Alien  Teatamenta, 
Gatcrsloh,  1893;  F.  R.  Beattie.  Radical  Critieiam,  an 
Expoaition  and  Examination  of  the  Radical  Critical  Theory, 
Chicago,  1894;  L.  Munhall,  Anti-higher  Critieiam,  New 
York,  1894  (extreme  in  its  conservatism);  8.  Leathes, 
Claima  of  the  Old  Teatament,  ib.  1897;  W.  H.  Green,  Gen- 
eral Introduction  to  the  Old  Teatament,  New  York,  1899 
(Dr.  Green  was  the  exponent  of  the  most  conservative 
tjrpe  of  Biblical  study,  and  his  strictures  on  higher  criti- 
cistm  will  be  found  in  his  Moaea  and  the  Propheta,  1883, 
The  Hebrew  Feaata  in  their  Relation  to  Recent  Critical  Hy- 
potheaea,  1886.  Higher  Critieiam  of  the  Pentateuch,  1895, 
and  UnUy  of  tha  Book  of  Geneaia,  1895);  W.  Moller,  Are 
the  CrUiea  Rightf  ib.  1903;  F.  D.  Storey,  Higher  Criti- 
eiam Croaa-examined,  Philadelphia,  1905;  J.  Orr.  The 
Problem  of  the  O.  T,  London,  1906  (conservative). 
For  application  and  statement  of  critical  methods 
consult:  G.  D'Eichthal,  Melangea  de  critique  bMigue, 
Paris,  1896;  Smith,  OTJC,  cf.  R.  Watts,  The  Newer 
Critieiam  and  the  Analogy  of  the  Faith,  Edinburgh.  1883 
(Watts  is  a  reply  to  Smith);  J.  P.  Smyth,  The  Old  Doeu- 
menta  and  the  New  Bible,  London,  1890;  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Aide  to  the  Devout  Study  of  Critieiam,  ib.  1892;  W.  San- 
day,  Inapiration,  ib.  1896  (advanced  in  dealing  with  the 
O.  T.,  conservative  as  respects  the  N.  T.) ;  idem,  Criti- 
eiem  of  the  Fourth  Goapel,  ib.  1905;  W.  F.  Adeney.  How  to 
Read  theBibU,  ib.  1897  (a  helpful  handbook);  G.  A.  Smith. 
Modem  Critieiam  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Teatament, 
ib.  1901:  R.  Balmforth.  The  Bible  from  the  Standpoint  of 
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Higher  Critieiam,  2  vols..  New  York.  1904-05;  T.  W.  Doane, 
Bible  Mytha  and  their  Parailela  in  Other  Religiona,  ib.  1905. 
On  the  interrelations  of  criticism,  the  Bible,  and  arche- 
ology consult:  H.  A.  Harper.  The  Bible  and  Modem  Dia- 
coveriea,  Boston.  1889;  H.  E.  Ryle.  Early  Narraiivea  of 
Geneaia,  London.  1892;  T.  Laurie.  Aeayrian  Echoea  of  the 
Word,  ib.  1894;  A.  H.  Sayoo.  Higher  Critieiam  and  the 
Verdict  of  the  Monumenta,  ib.  1894  (archeological.  reach- 
ing the  same  conclusions  as  the  critics,  yet  violently  as- 
sailing them):  W.  St.  C.  Boscawen,  Bible  and  the  Afonu- 
menta,  ib.  1895;  F.  Hommel,  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition 
aa  Illuatrated  by  the  Monumenta,  ib.  1897  (the  standpoint 
is  similar  to  Sayce's);  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Authority  and 
Archeologu,  ib.  1899  (in  its  Biblical  parts  sober,  and  a  oor« 
rective  of  Sayce  and  Hommel);  I.  M.  Price.  Monumenta 
and  the  Old  Tentament,  Chicago.  1900;  T.  G.  Pinches,  The 
Old  Teatament  in  the  Light  of  Hiatorical  Reeorda  and  Legende 
of  Aaayria  and  Babylonia,  London,  1902;  Schrader,  KAT, 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY.   See  Israel,  History  of,  L 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY,  INSTRUCTION  IN: 
Fundamental  to  all  Christian  teaching  and  attain- 
ment, especially  according  to  the  Protestant  view, 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible;  and  this  knowledge 
naturally  begins  with  the  characters,  events,  and 
institutions  of  the  Bible — a  sum  total  of  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
expression  Bible  history.  Thence  the  individual 
is  led  on  to  the  weightier  matters  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  the  manner  of  the  Christian  life. 
The  organized  and  premeditated  efforts  of  the 
earlier  Church  to  impart  Christian  instruction 
(see  Catechumbnate;  Catechesis,  Catechbtics; 
Catechisms;  Homiletics;  etc.)  aimed  more  directly 
at  the  latter,  assuming  that  the  former  already 
existed.  In  the  New  Testament,  knowledge  of 
Old  Testament  history  is  presupposed.  This 
knowledge  was  communicated  at  home 
Conditions  (II  Tim.  iii,  15)  or  by  readings  at 
Before  the  public  services  (I  Tim.  iv,  13).    The 

Reforma-  aim  of  a  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
tion, ment  Scripture  (the  Gospels  and 
Acts)  was  to  keep  alive  in  the  con- 
gregations the  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament 
history.  In  the  primitive  Church,  besides  public 
service,  home  training  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  vi,  2; 
Chrysostom  on  Eph.  vi,  4)  and  private  reading 
(Cyril,  Caiech,f  iv,  35;  Apostolic  ConstitiUions, 
vii,  39)  were  means  of  imparting  Biblical  history 
to  beginners  in  Christianity.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  no  systematic  school  instruction  in  Biblical 
history  could  be  furnished  for  lack  of  common 
schools,  and  self-instruction  was  not  possible  for 
the  people  because  the  Bible  was  commonly  in 
Latin  and  costly,  and  but  few  of  the  laity  could 
read  even  the  works  provided  for  them  in  their 
mother  tongue  (see  Bibles,  Historical).  The 
great  mass  were  limited  to  the  translations  by 
preachers  of  the  texts  of  their  sermons,  or  nar- 
rations of  Bible  stories  in  the  sermon;  also, 
scenes  especially  from  the  life  of  Jesus  or  dmnatic 
spectacles  from  the  Biblical  record  helped  to  pre- 
serve in  the  lay  world  the  knowledge  of  Biblical 
essentials  (see  Religious  Drabiaa).  In  Refor- 
mation time  as  well  as  in  the  following  centuries, 
there  was  no  general  systematic  schooling  in  Biblical 
history;  the  common-school  system  was  as  yet  a 
merely  formative  conception,  and  text-books  of 
Bible  history  (for  list  cf.  Reu)  were  designed  for 
higher  schools  or  for  the  home 
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Not  until  Christian  common  schools  were  intro- 
duced did  instruction  in  Biblical  history  become 
a  systematized  branch  of  public  education.  Among 
the  text-books  thus  used  may  be  mentioned  the 
Biblische  HistoHen  of  Justus  Gesenius  (1656), 
and  the  Zweimal  52  auserlesenen  hiblischen  His- 
tarien  of  Johann  HUbner  (1714).  These  books 
are  the  prototypes  of  modem  Overman  manuals, 
and  such  manuals  have  now  generally  taken  the 
place  of  the   Bible,   from  which  in 

Biblical  earlier  times  Biblical  history  was 
Instruction  taught  by  reading  aloud.  The  Roman 
in  Schools.  Catholic  Church  also  teaches  Biblical 
history;  a  text-book  widely  in  vogue 
was  that  of  Christoph  von  Schmid  (d.  1856).  At 
present  the  Bible  histories  of  the  Catholics  are 
combined  with  their  diocesan  catechisms.  Their 
new  catechism,  which  according  to  the  desire  of 
Pius  X  is  to  become  the  Catholic  standard  or  uni- 
form catechism  (Compendio  della  doUrina  chria- 
tiana,  1905),  contains  a  Breve  storia  della  reltgione. 
It  thus  appears  that  modem  Churches,  in  contrast 
with  the  primitive  Church,  have  reached  the  con- 
viction that  catechumens  should  gain  the  necessary 
amount  of  knowledge  of  Bible  history  not  inmie- 
diately  from  the  Bible,  but  from  a  text-book  pre- 
pared for  this  educational  object.  But  the  fact 
is  still  more  significant  that  the  Churches  are  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  Biblical 
history. 

This  conviction  rests  on  the  knowledge  that 
Christian  belief  is  the  product  of  a  history  which 
came  to  pass  between  God  and  humanity,  and  that 
the  knowledge  and  imderstanding  of  this  salvation 
on  the  part  of  individual  Christians  must  proceed 
from  acquaintance  with  this  history.  The  selection 
of  Bible  stories  for  catechimiens  is 

Methods    adapted  to  this  principle.    The  various 

and        manuals  of   Biblical   history  deviate 

Principles,  from  one  another  in  details  of  selection, 

but  are  in  substantial  agreement  in 

the  matter  of  setting  forth  the  main  events  of  sacred 

history   according   to   their   historical   succession. 

An  exception  occurs  in  the  case  of  compilations 


intended  for  children  who  are  not  yet  catechetical 
scholars;  for  these  there  is  need  of  particular 
Bible  narratives  adapted  to  the  years  of  childhood 
and  related  to  the  church  festivals.  With  reference 
to  the  connection  between  instruction  in  Biblical 
history  and  instruction  in  the  catechism,  a  change 
has  come  about,  since  in  earlier  times  instruction 
in  the  former  had  practically  no  independent 
significance,  but  was  designed  to  subserve  the  cate- 
chism; the  contrary  situation,  however,  obtains 
to-day,  certain  modem  instmctors  making  Biblical 
history  the  main  issue,  while  catechetical  scholars 
are  confined  to  the  fimdamentally  illustrative  or 
especially  adapted  Biblical  relations.  Concerning 
the  method  of  instmction,  there  is  a  consensus 
of  modem  conviction  to  the  effect  that  the  text- 
book should  coincide  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
wording  of  the  Bible  as  generally  in  use.  The 
earlier  method  of  reading  the  narrative  from  the 
Bible,  or  having  it  read  aloud  by  a  pupil,  has  been 
discarded.  It  is  better  to  have  a  story  related 
by  the  teacher;  and  the  preferable  method  is  that 
his  oral  discourse  should  adhere  altogether  or  with 
close  approximation  to  the  phrasing  of  the  text- 
book. In  particular  the  dedsive  and  striking 
utterances  of  the  dramoHs  personcB  should  be  repro- 
duced exactly.  Opportunity  for  explanation  and 
application  is  affoided  by  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion. The  use  of  maps  and  pictures,  with 
which  modem  Biblical  text-books  are  provided, 
tends  to  give  the  matter  more  of  an  objective 
background,  but  pictures  are  not  so  necessary  as 
they  formerly  were,  when  pupils  had  fewer  books. 
[In  the  United  States,  religious  instruction  being 
necessarily  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  the 
teaching  of  Bible  history  belongs  to  the  Church 
and  the  home.     See  Sunday  Schools.] 

W.  Caspari. 

Biblxoorapht:  C.  A.  Q.  von  Zessohwits,  Kaiechetik,  n,  2, 
ehaps.  2-4.  Leipsic.  1872-74;  K.  H.  HoMsch,  Studien  iiber 
den  hiblucKen  OeechicKtntrUerricht,  Bre»lau.  1870;  W.  H. 
Q.  Thomas.  Methods  of  Bible  Study,  New  York.  1903; 
L.  Emery,  IrUrodticHon  6  VHude  de  la  tfUologie  protestanie, 
pp.  122-132.  Paris,  1004;  J.  M.  Reu,  QueUen  tur  Qe- 
•ckiOUe  dee  bibUechen  UrUerricKU,  Giitersloh.  1906. 


BIBLICAL   INTRODUCTION. 


I.  Old  Testament. 

Nature  and  Scope  of  the  DiscipUae 

(«  1).  II. 

Method  of  Treatment  (f  2).  1. 

History  ((  3). 
To  the  Renaissance  (f  4). 
The  Reformation  Period  (f  5). 
The  Seventeenth  Century  (S  6). 

L  Old  Testament:  The  science  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Introduction,  like  that  of  Biblical  Introduction 
in  general,  has  developed  from  indefinite  beginnings, 
and  has  not  yet  won  the  assured  and  universally 
recognized  form  which  most  other  theological 
disciplines  have  assumed.  The  name  eisagCgB 
was  used  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Syro-Greek 
monk  Adrian,  the  terms  irUroductorii  libri  and 
introductares  in  the  sixth  by  Cassiodorus.  But 
these  terms  carried  the  meaning  of  a  general  and 
instructive  direction  how  to  read  the  Bible,  a  guide 
to  its  correct  imderstanding,  an  exposition  of  the 
oorrect  principles  of  exegesis.    A  complete  under- 


The  Eighteenth  Century  (S  7). 

The  Nineteenth  Century  (f  8). 

New  Testament. 

History  of  the  Discipline. 

To  the  Reformation  (f  1). 

The    Sixteenth    and    Seventeenth 

Centuries  ((  2). 
Michaelis  (f  3). 


Semler.  Schmidt,  and  Others  (f  4). 
Baur  (S  5). 
Later  Work  (S  6). 
2.  The  Conception  and  the  Task. 
History  of  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures (f  1). 
History  of  the  Canon  ((  2). 
Textual  Criticism  and  Versions  (S3). 


standing  of  the  Bible  involves,  however,  a  number 
of  auxiliary  sciences — linguistics,  exegesis,  history 
of  literature,  general  history.,  archeology,  geography, 
Biblical  theology,  etc.,   all  useful  in 
1.  Nature  obtaining    a    right    apprehension    of 
SooDe       Scripture.    But  so  large  a  conception 
of  the      ^^  ^^^  science  was  not  reached  all  at 
Discipline,  o^^ce.    It  was  J.  G.  Carpzov  who  first 
appreciated  the  comprehensive  natiire 
of  the  discipline  and  defined  it  as  the  precise  setting 
forth  of  those  matters  a  knowledge  of  which  pre- 
pares the  approach  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
books.    SimilEurly  De  Wette  understood  by  Intro- 
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duction  all  knowledge  which  oontributed  to  the 
intelligent  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  which  set  it 
forth  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts  in  relation  to  his- 
tory. Keil  regarded  it  as  an  exposition  of  those 
matters  the  understanding  of  which  prepares  for  a 
fruitful  reading  of  Scripture,  by  which  he  under- 
stands only  a  history  of  the  text,  of  the  origin  of 
the  individual  writings,  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
canon,  and  of  the  general  conception  of  Scripture. 
A  new  start  was  made  by  H.  Hupfeld,  who  held  that 
Introduction  sought  to  discover  what  were  the 
writings  embraced  in  the  Bible  and  how  they  had 
come  to  be  what  they  are.  In  other  words,  what 
is  sought  are  the  extent  and  original  character  of 
the  writings,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  they  have  passed  in  attaining  their 
present  form,  unity,  worth,  and  effectiveness.  But 
care  is  needed  in  following  such  a  formulation 
lest  one  make  of  Old  Testament  Introduction 
simply  a  history  of  Hebrew  literature,  a  mistake 
made  by  Reuss,  who  included  in  his  work  the  letter 
of  Aristeas  and  the  writings  of  Philo.  The  first 
consideration  of  this  science  must  be  its  service  to 
theology;  its  principal  concern  is  with  the  books 
of  the  canon  held  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and 
only  secondarily  with  the  circle  of  writings  derived 
from  Hellenistic  sources.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
not  to  limit  the  task  of  Introduction  so  as  to  take 
away  its  freedom  and  to  bind  it  in  effect  to  the 
pronouncements  of  tradition  as  to  authorship. 
On  the  other  hand,  Introduction  is  not  what  Riehm 
would  make  it,  the  literary-historical  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Bible  as  the  authentification  of  a  divine 
revelation.  It  has  its  own  functions  to  perform 
in  the  service  of  theological  science,  and  its  use- 
fulness must  not  be  diminished  by  setting  it  at 
tasks  which  it  may  not  undertake.  Its  work  is 
a  preparation  for  that  of  exegesis  and  for  that  of 
Biblical  theology.  As  Reuss  has  well  expressed 
the  fact,  the  science  of  Introduction  is  not  the  house 
itself,  but  is  the  set  of  calculations  and  estimates 
necessary  for  the  actual  processes  of  building. 

From  the  preceding  it  follows  that  the  afrticu- 
lation  of  this  discipline  in  the  general  sdence  of 
theology  is  fixed.  In  the  arrangement  and  handling 
of  its  subject-matter  it  demands  and  requires  great 
freedom;  on  the  other  hand,  certain  lines  are  laid 
down  along  which  it  must  operate.  Thus,  while 
the  origin  of  the  separate  writings  and  the  story 
of  their  transmission  (history  of  the  text)  are  its 
concern,  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  whether  oonsidera^ 
tion  of  the  individual  writings  precede  or  follow 
consideration  of  their  collection  into  a  canon. 
Not  unimportant  is  the  question  of 
^'  ^^5^^  method  of  investigating  the  individual 
writings.  Thus,  the  chronological  or- 
der certainly  lies  near  to  hand,  as  in 
the  treatment  by  Wildeboer  and 
Kautzsch;  yet,  illimiinating  as  this  method  is, 
weighty  considerations  may  be  urged  for  another 
way  of  proceeding.  If  one  is  disposed  to  emphar 
size  the  theological  character  of  the  discipline, 
concentrating  his  attention  upon  the  writings 
received  into  the  canon,  the  chronological,  his- 
torical-literary order  assumes  a  complexion  of 
incompleteness,  since  only  a  small  part  of  Hebrew 
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literature  foimd  place  in  the  canon  and  that  part 
was  not  composed  with  the  object  of  being  gathered 
into  a  collection.  By  a  simpler  grouping  the 
advantage  is  gained  of  awakening  no  expectations 
which  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Then,  too, 
there  are  practical  difficulties  attending  such  a 
method.  Over  the  origin  of  most  Old  Testament 
writings  rests  a  darkness  not  yet  dispelled  and 
probably  never  wholly  to  be  banished.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  writings,  such  as  the  historical  books, 
are  complex  in  origin,  and  refer  to  preceding  com- 
positions of  which  too  little  is  known  to  admit  of 
their  being  taken  into  a  history  of  the  literature. 
These  same  books  also  bear  traces  of  being  trans- 
mitted and  worked  over  by  hands  the  methods  of 
operation  of  which  are  altogether  imcertain.  This 
historical  method  consequently  leads  frequently  in- 
to a  cul-de-sac.  It  is,  therefore,  not  without  reason 
that  many  have  adopted  the  literary-historical 
method,  following  the  grouping  of  the  canon  so 
far  as  to  consider  the  historical  books  by  them- 
selves, the  Prophets  in  another  section,  and  so  on, 
while  the  three  departments  of  Introduction  are 
history  of  the  canon,  of  the  separate  books,  and  of 
the  text.  Whether  a  history  of  exegesis  is  to  be 
included  in  this  branch  of  study  is  debatable. 
For  the  history  of  the  Bible  in  a  narrower  sense  it 
is  not  important;  yet  in  itself  and  its  relationship 
it  has  such  value  that  there  is  some  justification 
for  including  in  Introduction  what  properly  belongs 
in  hermeneutics. 

The  history  of  this  science  shows  in  all  its  phases 
the  same  marked  trait;  viz.,  that  the  Church, 
which  would  fain  remain  in  restful 
8.  History,  and  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  handed  down,  has  been 
compelled  by  outside  pressure  to  take  up  the 
problems  of  the  origins  of  those  Scriptures  and 
either  to  modify  or  discard  the  traditions  re- 
garding them.  In  the  earliest  times  this  pressure 
came  partly  from  Jewish  sources,  later  from  lin- 
guistic science  and  philosophy,  and  later  still  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chiu-ch,  which  sought  to 
imdermine  the  Protestant  principle.  Only  the 
salient  points  of  the  development  of  Introduction 
can  be  here  given. 

The  beginnings  are  found  in  the  treatment  of  the 
canon  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  in  Josephus 
and  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  controversy  between  the 
Jews  and  some  of  the  Church  Fathers  respecting 
the  Palestinian  and  the  Alexandrian  canon.  This 
led  up  to  the  text-critical  labors  of  Origen.  The 
next  name  is  that  of  Jerome,  about  whose 
time  began  work  on  Introduction,  but  with  the 
limits  in  treatment  already  referred  to  above, 
by  Adrian  and  Cassiodorus,  the  latter  of  whom 
dealt  briefly  with  the  history  of  the 
^„^?r*  text  and  of  the  canon.  A  slight 
advance  was  made  in  the  work  of 
Junilius  Africanus  (about  550)  called 
Instituta  regiUaria  divince  legia.  This  classified 
the  books  according  to  their  contents  as  history, 
prophecy,  proverbs,  and  simple  teaching,  and 
according  to  their  degree  of  authority  as  perfect, 
medium,  or  of  no  authority;  it  distinguished  also 
between   poetical    and   prose   writings.    In   this 
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connection  must  be  mentioned  Augustine's  De 
doctrina  Christiana,  which  treated  of  the  extent  of 
the  canon  and  of  the  use  of  translations.  The 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  content  with  the 
work  done  by  Cassiodonis,  Augustine,  and  Junilius. 
But  among  the  Jews  there  were  the  stirrings  of  a 
more  vigorous  life,  exemplified  in  the  investi- 
gations of  Ibn  Ezra  in  the  region  of  special  intro- 
duction. 

By  the  revival  of  learning  the  Christians  were 
made  familiar  with  the  results  of  Jewish  investiga- 
tions which  were  soon  to  lead  to  the  enrichment 
of  isagogical  science.  The  interest  in  the  Hebrew 
language  grew  into  a  wider  concern  for  Oriental 
philology,  which  had  a  fertile  field  in  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  Testament,  soon  to  become  of 
use  in  the  department  of  text-criticism.  The 
earliest  fruits  ripened  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  work  of  a  convert  from  Judaism,  Sixtus  of 
Sienna  (d.  1599),  the  BiMiolheca  sancta,  which  dis- 
tinguished between  protocanonical  and  deutero- 
canonical  writings,  and  which  dealt  also  with 
matters  of  special  introduction.  The 
6.  The  Reformers  did  not  enter  this  field, 
seforma-  though  ^^^g  exegetical  works  of  Calvin 
Period  contain  materials  for  special  intro- 
duction, and  Luther  necessarily  had 
to  do  with  the  extent  of  the  canon.  Important 
was  the  work  of  Carlstadt,  De  canonicia  acripturis 
(1520),  in  which  he  showed  the  superiority  of  the 
Jewish  canon  and  made  the  canonicityof  a  Biblical 
writing  depend  not  upon  the  authorship  but  upon 
its  relation  to  that  canon.  The  period  immediately 
following  the  Reformation  produced  nothing  notable. 
A.  Rivetus  (d.  1662)  represents  the  standpoint  of 
the  age  in  his  definition  of  Scripture  as  that  which 
proceeds  from  God  as  the  special  author,  who  not 
only  impelled  (the  scribe)  to  write  and  gave  the 
thoughts,  but  even  suggested  the  order  and  the 
words. 

Out  of  this  dogmatic  quiet  the  theologians  were 
shaken  by  the  newer  criticism,  which  began  in  the 
realm  of  the  text.  The  Reformer  Cappellus  under- 
took investigations  which  showed  that  the  tra- 
ditional text  was  not  altogether  trust- 
worthy, and  he  was  followed  by  the 
Catholics  Morinus  and  Richard  Simon 
(d.  1712).  The  latter's  Histoire  cri- 
tique was  epoch-making  in  that  it 
employed  the  literary-historical  method,  and  showed 
that  the  Pentateuch  could  not  be  wholly  the  work 
of  Moses  and  that  other  historical  books  had  been 
worked  over.  Simon  had  been  preceded  by  Hobbes, 
whose  Leviathan  had  used  the  method  of  inter- 
nal testimony,  and  Spinoza,  whose  Tractatua  iheo- 
logico-politicua  had  advanced  a  number  of  positions 
which  were  to  be  established  later.  Simon's  book 
awakened  much  opposition  and  was  suppressed, 
only  to  be  reproduced  in  a  Protestant  land  (Rotter- 
dam, 1685).  The  ideas  of  Simon  were  fvulher 
established  in  Protestant  regions  by  the  work  of 
Johannes  Clericus  (q.v.),  though  the  tendencies  of 
Protestantism  were  conservative,  and  its  supporters 
came  later  to  hope  that  the  learning  of  Carpzov 
would  establish  firmly  the  truth  of  the  traditional 
views. 


6.  The 

Seven- 
teenth 
Century. 


In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
new  doors  were  opened  to  Biblical  criticism,  espe- 
cially by  the  researches  of  Semler.  At  that  time  the 
attitude  of  criticism  toward  the  Old  Testament 
was  imfriendly;  it  treated  the  collection  from  the 
historical  standpoint  only,  but  insisted  upon  imder- 
standing  the  times  in  which  the  writings  originated. 
Of  religion  little  was  discovered  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Herder  came  to  the   help  of 

7.  The     ^^jg  defenders  of  the  Bible  with  his 
"J*^      discovery  of  the  poetry  it  contained. 

Century  ^^^  *^  newer  light  was  intensified 
in  the  work  of  Eichhom,  which  out- 
shone all  the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries. Special  interest  attaches  to  the 
researches  of  Eichhom  in  general  introduction, 
while  the  work  of  special  introduction  gained  from 
his  treatment  of  the  books  as  constituting  a  Hebrew 
national  literature.  Yet  permanent  results  were 
lacking  from  that  period,  excepting  only  the  dis- 
covery by  Astruc  which  forecast  the  docimientary 
analysis  of  the  Pentateuch. 

A  new  era  was  opened  by  De  Wette,  who  com- 
bined the  literary  with  the  historical  method. 
Ewald  carried  the  process  on,  not  indeed  in  a  work 
on  Introduction,  but  in  exegetical  researches  in 
which  he  employed  it,  using  along  with  it  a  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  rather  than  a  rigid  logic. 
Meanwhile  the  Pentateuchal  problem  was  pushing 
to  the  front  in  the  works  of  Vatke  and  Reuss, 
to  receive  its  most  advanced  consid- 

8.  The     eration  from  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen. 
^mnth      ^^®  ®*^®  ^^  *^®  defense  had  mean- 

Century  ^^^  ^<>^  b®©^^  inactive,  as  the  works 
of  Hengstenberg,  Hftvemick,  and 
Keil  abundantly  prove,  all  of  which  contributed 
something  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems 
discussed.  Between  the  two  extremes  represented 
by  the  men  named  come  others  who  approach  one 
or  the  other  tendency,  but  the  general  characteris- 
tic of  their  labor  is  to  bring  into  accord  the  assured 
results  of  criticism  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  in 
revelation.  The  most  notable  example  of  this  kind 
of  work  is  Driver's  Introduction.  But  the  final 
solution  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  science  of 
Introduction  will  come  not  from  that  discipline 
but  from  the  other  branches  of  theology  which 
build  upon  it.  (F.  Buhl.) 

XL  New  Testament — 1.  Hietory  of  the  Dieoi- 
pllne:  The  employment  of  the  term  "Introduc- 
tion" with  its  present  connotation  in  connection 
with  the  New  Testament  dates  in  modem  times 
from  Michaelis.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, beginnings  had  been  made  long  before.  Be- 
sides the  men  mentioned  above  (I,  §4)  as  working 
in  this  department,  Tyconius  and  Eucherius  of 
Lyons  attempted  to  supply  the  needed  information 
about  the  origin,  occasion,  purpose,  and  history 
of  the  New  Testament  writings.  The  antagonism 
to  the  apocryphal  books  and  heretical  parties  such 
as  the  Marcionites  with  their  variant  canon  and 
the  Montanists  with  their  new  prophecy  en- 
hanced in  the  second  and  third  centuries  the 
Church's  valuation  of  the  Christian  books  which 
had  come  to  it  from  the  apostolic  age.  The 
Muratorian  Canon  employed  a  legendary  report  of 
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the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  not  to  explain  individual 
peculiarities,  but  to  establish  the  dogmatic  unim- 
portance of  variations  in  the  Gospel 

1.  To  the  narratives.  Similarly,  the  church  prac- 
« "'^*"  *^^  ^^  using  in  service  the  private 
letters  of  Paul  as  well  as  the  public 
letters  and  of  excluding  the  spurious  ones  from  use 
was  established.  The  vacillation  of  the  Church 
in  reference  to  such  writings  as  the  Apocalypse 
of  Peter  and  the  Sheperd  of  Hennas,  the  Marcion- 
itic  criticism  of  the  canon  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  the  opposition  of  the  Alogi  to  the 
Johannine  writings  as  being  the  production  of 
a  heretic  of  the  apostolic  age,  the  writings  of  Melitus 
and  Hippolytus  about  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse — all  these  suggest  the  way  in  which  the 
need  for  a  kind  of  Introduction  made  itself  felt 
in  even  those  early  times.  So  a  beginning  was 
made  in  the  writing  of  Dionysius  on  the  Apocs^ypse, 
wliile  the  sentiments  and  traditions  of  the  different 
Churches  began  to  take  systematic  form  in  the 
writings  of  Origen.  Eusebius  used  considerable 
space  in  his  works  in  setting  forth  the  varied  views 
and  early  testimonies  concerning  the  New  Testa- 
ment books.  Jerome  followed  in  the  steps  of 
Eusebius,  but  without  contributing  much  that  was 
new  in  this  particular  line  of  investigation.  The 
doctrinal  contests  of  the  fourth  and  succeeding 
centuries  turned  the  channel  of  investigation  away 
from  the  history  of  the  canon,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  there  appeared  only  reproductions  of  the  early 
opinions  about  the  New  Testament  books  in  the 
prefaces  to  the  commentaries  or  summaries  and 
synopses  which  came  into  being  and  which  gave  a 
general  view  of  the  arrangement,  contents,  and  ori- 
gin of  the  New  Testament  writings. 

The  silence  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  place  during 
the  Reformation  to  the  utterances  of  the  Catholic 
scholars SanctcsPagninus  of  Lucca  (d.  1541),Sixtus 
of  Sienna  (d.  1599),  and  A.  Rivetus,  who  wrote  an 
hagoge  sive  introdudio  to  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (Leyden,  1627).  These  works  con- 
tained much  information  in  this  department,  along 
with  dogmatic  discussions  concerning  inspiration 
and  the  relations  of  Scripture  and  tradition .  Richard 
Simon  (q.v.)  published  (at  Rotterdam)  his  three 
works  upon  the  critical  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Histoire  critique  du  textty  1689,  des  versions j 
1690,  and  des  principaux  commenUUeurSf  1693,  du 
Nouveau  Testament),  and  thus  won  his  place  as  the 

2.  The       father  of  New  Testament  Introduction. 

Six-         By    "  critique "    he    imderstood    the 

teenth      investigations   for   the   establishment 

and         of  the  original  text;  and,  by  his  his- 

Seven-  tory  from  the  sources,  he  impugned 
teenth  not  only  the  Protestant  claim  of  "a 
Centuriea.  witness  of  the  Spirit,"  but  also  the 
scholastic  treatment,  which,  resting  upon  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  antiquity,  could  not  prove 
that  Christianity  was  a  religion  based  on  facts 
and  that  the  Bible  was  the  record  of  those  facts. 
In  the  effort  to  establish  the  New  Testament 
text,  he  traversed  a  large  part  of  the  province  of 
Introduction. 

The  next  name  is  Johann  David  Michaelis 
(q.v.),  who  ^Tote  the  Einleitung  in  die  gOUlichen 


8.  Kioha- 


Schriften  des  Neuen  Bundes  (G5ttingen,  1750). 
He  disclaimed  dependency  upon  Simon,  and 
yet  his  work  was  really,  in  its  first 
shape,  based  upon  Simon.  With 
each  succeeding  edition  it  was  greatly 
improved;  but,  even  in  the  fourth  and  last  edition 
(1788),  its  standpoint  was  a  strongly  rational 
supematuralism.  The  differences  to  be  noted 
between  the  editions  are  mainly  that  his  attacks 
on  the  ''  doubters  '*  became  milder,  and  that  he 
gave  up  the  inspiration  of  the  historical  books, 
denied  also  the  inspiration  of  the  non-apostolic 
books  (among  which  be  reckoned  apparently  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  and  declared  that  the 
"  inner  witness  of  the  Spirit  "  was  of  as  little  worth 
as  the  witness  of  the  Church  in  proof  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  any  book. 

Johann  Salomo  Semler  (q.v.)  made  the  next 
contribution  of  importance  (in  his  Abhandlung 
von  freier  Untersuchung  des  Kanons,  4  parts,  Halle, 
1771-75),  when  he  distinguished  between  the 
word  of  God,  which  contained  the  doctrines  of 
directly  spiritual  value,  and  the  Holy 
^  h^wf'  S^P*^"^»  which  contained  them 
•md  ^^^  sporadically.  There  is,  how- 
Others.  ®v®r,  no  historical  proof  that  any 
particular  passage  was  the  word  of 
God;  the  inner  witness  for  the  truth  was  the 
only  source  of  proof.  The  Church  had  the  right, 
exercised  by  the  ancient  Chiu-ch  and  by  the  Re- 
formers, to  say  what  books  should  constitute  the 
canon.  It  can  not  be  said  that  Introduction  was 
influenced  permanently  by  Semler;  the  greater 
impulse  was  given  by  Michaelis,  who  was  followed 
by  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt  (1804),  Eichhom  (1804-14), 
Hug  (1808),  Berthold  (1812),  and  De  Wette  (1826), 
while  in  England  Home  (1818)  had  included  in  his 
work  the  domains  of  Biblical  geography  and  an- 
tiquities, which  were  excluded  by  the  Germans. 
Schmidt  applied  the  phrase  ''  historico-critical  " — 
since  so  widely  used — to  his  Introduction;  Eich- 
hom started  his  fmitful  "  original  Gospel  "  theory; 
Hug,  in  an  unexcelled  manner,  investigated  the 
relations  of  the  synoptists.  Schleicrmacher  (1811) 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  a  reconstruction 
of  this  branch  of  study,  declaring  that  its  object 
was  a  history  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that  its 
present  readers  might  be,  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  the  books  and  their  text,  on  a  level 
with  the  first.  Credner  ( 1832  sqq.)  projected  a  fairly 
complete  scheme  for  a  treatment  of  the  subject,  em- 
bracing the  history  of  the  science  of  Introduction, 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, history  of  the  canon,  of  translations,  of  the 
text,  and  of  interpretation.  This  scheme  he  was 
not  permitted  to  carry  out,  though  his  posthumous 
publications  completed  the  history  of  the  canon. 
Reuss  followed  Credner's  lead  in  the  Geschichte 
der  heiligen  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Bruns- 
wick, 1842),  while  Hupfeld  made  a  contribution 
in  his  Begriff  und  Methods  der  ,  .  .  hiblischen 
EinleUung  (Marburg,  1844). 

Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (q.v.;  d.  1860)  has  liad 
by  far  the  most  influence  upon  New  Testament 
studies  of  any  man  of  modem  times.  He  attempted 
nothing  less  than  a  reconstruction  of  all  apostolic 
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and    postapostolic    history    and    literature,    from 

the   four   Pauline    epistles    (Galatians,   I   and   II 

Corinthians,     and      Romans)     which 

6.  Baar.  alone  he  considered  genuine.  Starting 
with  the  idea  that  the  difiference 
between  Paul  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  was 
fundamental,  he  declared  that  those  New  Testa- 
ment writings  which  either  put  the  relations  of  the 
apostles  in  a  more  favorable  light  or  seemed  to 
ignore  their  differences  altogether  were  either 
forgeries  or  the  products  of  a  later  time.  But  his 
historical  considerations  were  derived  from  Hegel's 
philosophy,  and  his  criticism  rested  upon  dogmatic 
convictions.  New  discoveries  of  vital  importance 
in  the  field  of  church  history  and  patristics  and  the 
recovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiiicua  and  of  parts  of 
Tatian's  Diatessaron  from  Ephraem's  commentary 
have  given  a  new  basis  for  a  historical  discussion 
of  the  New  Testament  and  its  origin  and  contents. 
It  is  the  irony  of  history  upon  Baur's  methods  that 
the  modem  Dutch  school  have  used  Baur's  methods 
to  discredit  the  four  "  genuine  "  epistles.  These 
four  points  may  be  made  against  Baur:  (1)  He 
reasoned  in  a  circle;  for  he  examined  critically, 
first  the  sources  of  the  history,  and  then  the  history 
of  the  sources.  The  reasoning  which  reduced  the 
genuine  Pauline  epistles  to  four  reduces  the  four 
to  none;  so  that  Paul  is  robbed  of  his  title  to  have 
produced  any  writing  which  lasted.  (2)  Baur 
certainly  was  extraordinarily  familiar  with  the  old 
Christian  literature;  but  he  read  it  with  prejudice, 
and  not  with  a  desire  to  learn  anything  different 
from  his  preconceptions.  (3)  He  was  lacking  in 
the  sense  of  the  concrete  and  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  therefore  could  not  grasp  complicated 
relations  and  their  results.  (4)  If  it  is  self-evident 
that  one  must  imderstand  what  he  criticizes,  and 
that  his  criticism  must  rest  upon  thorough  exegesis, 
then  Baur  surely  was  unfitted  for  his  labor;  for  he 
was  weak  as  an  exegete  and  his  school  has  done 
little  in  exegesis. 

It  may,  however,  be  added  that  the  deficiencies 
in  Baur's  method  of  work  were  supplied  by  others. 
B.  F.  Westcott's  General  Survey  of  the  History  of 
ike  Canon  (London,  1855  and  often),  E.  Reuss's 
Hiatoire  du  canon  (Strasburg,  1863),  A.  HU- 
genfeld's  Kanon  und  die  Kritik  des  Neuen  Tes- 
taments (Halle,  1863),  T.  Zahn's  GeschichU  des 
neutestamenUichen  Kanons  (2  vols., 
W  r^'  Leipsic,  1888-92),  and  A.  Loisy's  His- 
^'  '  toire  du  canon  du  Nouveau  Testament 
(Paris,  1891)  are  productions  of  this  character. 
Such  works  as  W.  M.  Rajnsay's  Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire  (London,  1893)  have  served  also 
as  correctives  of  much  of  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  Germany.  The  studies  of  F.  Bleek 
(6th  ed.,  1893;  Eng.  transl.  of  2d  Germ,  ed.,  1869), 
HUgenfeld  (1875),  Holtzmann  (1892),  Salmon  (1894), 
S.  Davidson  (1894),  Godet  (1893-99;  Eng.  transl. 
1894-99),  Zahn  (1900),  and  Jiilicher  (1901;  Eng. 
transU  1904),  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics  Trenkle 
(1897)  and  Schafer  (1898)  in  Introduction  are 
important  contributions  to  the  science. 

2.  The  Conception  and  the  Task:  In  order  to 
obtain  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the  books 
which  together  make  up  the  New  Testament  as 


witnesses  for  a  historical  movement  and  to  secure 
for  them  safe  utilization  as  historic  sources,  there 
is  required  a  scientific  investigation  of  their  origin. 
That  is,  there  must  be  inquiry  into  the  time  in 
which,  the  circumstances  imder  which,  the  purpose 
for  which,  and  the  personal  relations  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  produced.  In  other  words, 
the  method  of  research  is  literary-historical. 
Whether  this  can  be  called  a  science  is  debatable, 
since  criticism  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  the  gen- 
uine from  the  spurious.  But  if  it  be  granted  that  an 
examination  from  a  historical  standpoint  of  the 
writing?  of  the  New  Testament  and  an  adequate 
exposition  of  the  history  of  their  origin  is  really 
2^  His-  ^i^i^^ific^f  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that 
tory  of  ^^^  process  has  a  theological  character. 
Kew  For  the  fact  that  this  literature  is 
Testa-  Greek  and  sprang  up  in  the  Roman 
ment  world  does  not  do  away  with  the  other 
Scrip-  fact  that  it  originated  in  certain 
**"*■•  communities  which  had  in  certain 
vital  respects  their  existence  apart  from  the  world 
about  them.  The  religious  element  marks  it  ofif 
from  the  other  productions  of  the  time,  and  the 
history  of  this  literature  is  one  side  of  the  history 
of  the  Chureh.  If  Christianity  depends  upon  the 
historic  reality  of  a  revelation  mediated  by  Christ 
and  authoritatively  expoimded  by  the  apostles, 
it  is  no  unimportant  r^ult  that  it  can  reach  his- 
torical foundations  for  the  early  productions. 
And  those  foundations  are  found  in  the  writings 
brought  together  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
supereminent  value  in  this  respect  of  these  writings 
is  sufficient  justification  for  considering  them  apart. 
But  the  investigation  must  not  start  from  a  dog- 
matic conception  of  what  the  canon  is.  The  ground 
fact  is  that  even  from  the  second  century  this 
collection  has  existed  in  the  Church  and  has  been 
accepted  as  the  one  legitimate  source  for  the  history 
of  the  revelation  made  through  Christ.  But  if 
it  should  appear  that  there  are  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  which  in  general  character  and  in 
origin  separate  themselves  widely  from  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  or  if  there  were 
outside  that  collection  writings  which  affiliate 
themselves  with  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
Introduction  can  not  content  itself  with  disregard- 
ing those  facts.  It  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that 
such  discoveries  will  be  made  as  will  compel  a 
radical  departing  from  the  accepted  procedure, 
that  there  will  come  to  light  such  writings  as  are 
referred  to  in  Luke  i,  1  sqq.,  or  the  correspondence 
of  Paul  with  the  Corinthians  implied  in  I  Cor.  v, 
9,  vii,  1.  Even  such  discoveries  as  those  last 
mentioned  would  not  be  likely  materially  to  change 
accepted  results,  and  the  business  of  the  discipline 
would  still  be  with  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
Along  with  the  history  of  the  separate  writings 
which  make  up  the  New  Testament  goes  as  a 
second  part  the  history  of  the  com- 
^*  ^^^■"  bination  of  these  into  the  canon  in 
*?^  which  they  have  been  transmitted 
Canon  ^  *^®  present  time.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance to  examine  and  exhibit  the 
historical  antecedents  and  developments  which 
compassed   the  formation  of  this    collection,  the 
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irregularity  and  vacillation  which  existed  during 
several  centuries,  and  the  adjustment  which  pro- 
duced a  final  and  universally  accepted  result. 

The  examination  of  the  origins  of  the  individual 
writings  and  that  of  the  origin  of  the  collection 
supplement  each  other.  The  one  brings  to  light  the 
oonmion  spirit  which  animated  the  individual 
writers,  the  other  reveals  the  influence  which  those 
writers  exercised  over  the  churches.  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  collection  was  begun  almost, 
if  not  quite,  before  the  latest  writers  had  finished 
their  work,  so  that  no  appreciable  interval  of  time 
separated  the  two  operations  of  writing  and  of 
collection.  And  so,  notwithstanding  the  different 
areas  in  which  these  two  processes  work,  they 
belong  together  as  sections  of  the  one  discipline 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  New  Testament. 

As  to  the  inclusion  of  other  departments  in  this 
branch  of  study,  usage  differs.  S<»ne  have  in- 
cluded therein  not  only  the  history  of  the  text 
and  of  translations,  but  also  the  history  of  the 
theological  handling  of  the  same.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  neither  the  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
transmission  nor  the  history  of  translations  belongs 
here.    If  with  Credner  and  Reuss  the  history  of 

translations  is  put  as  a  part  of  the 

*OiHh^r**^  history  of  the  propagation  of  the  New 

GTiti<dam  Xestament,  its  proper  place  is  in  the 

Versions.    ^^'T  o^  missions.    So  far  as  the 

versions  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the 
original  text,  the  treatment  of  them  belongs  in 
a  guide  to  the  exerdse  of  text-criticism  or  in 
the  prolegomena  to  editions  of  the  New  Testis 
ment.  To  be  sure,  the  history  of  the  earlier  text 
and  that  of  the  old  versions  have  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  canon  because  of  the  fact  that  not 
so  much  individual  books  as  the  entire  collection 
or  at  least  great  parts  of  the  collection  were  copied 
and  translated.  Were  greater  certainty  than  is 
yet  the  case  attainable  concerning  the  Syriao  and 
the  Latin  versions,  great  gains  would  be  made 
in  the  history  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  all  branches 
which  contribute  to  results  in  any  given  line  of 
research  are  to  be  included  in  the  department  of 
science  in  which  they  are  used.         (T.  Zahn.) 

Biblioobapht:  On  the  general  introduetion  to  the  whole 
Bible  consult:  C.  A.  Briggs,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  New 
York.  1890  (the  beat  book  for  a  oomprehenaive  survey); 
G.  T.  Ladd,  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  ib.  1883  (full 
but  dry);  £.  Rapin,  Lee  Livree  de  VAnden  el  du  Nouveau 
Teetament,  Moudon,  1890;  A.  Schlatter,  Eitdeitung  in  die 
Bibel,  Stuttgart.  1894  (conservative). 

On  the  CSanon  of  the  O.  T.  it  is  sufficient  to  mention: 
A.  Kuenen,  HietoriechrkriHech  ondereoek  naar  Set  oneiaan 
der  vereameling  van  de  boeken  dee  Ouden  Verbonde,  8  vols., 
Leyden,  1885-93  (the  fullest  discussion);  F.  Buhl,  Kanon 
und  Text  dee  AUen  Teetamente,  Leipsic.  1891,  Eng.  transl., 
Edinburgh.  1892  (a  model);  H.  E.  Ryle.  Canon  and  Text 
of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1892  (reliable,  indispensable);  Q. 
Wildeboer,  Het  Onetaan  van  den  kanon  dee  Ouden  Ver- 
honde,  Groningen,  1889,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1885  (all 
students  should  have  it);  E.  Kautssch.  Abriee  der  Ge- 
eehidUe  dee  aUteetamenilichen  Schrifttume,  in  his  Heilige 
Schrift  dee  A.  T.,  Freiburg,  1896.  Eng.  transl..  Outline 
of  tke  HieL  of  the  Literature  of  the  O.  T.,  New  York.  1899 
(fresh  and  interesting). 

On  O.  T.  Introduction  the  one  indispensable  book  ia 
Driver,  Introduction,  latest  impression,  London,  1897. 
Consult  also  J.  P.  P.  Martin.  Introduction  h  la  critiqu0  gS- 
nirdU  de  VA.  T.,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1888-89;  A.  F.  Kirkpat- 


rick.  The  Divine  Library  of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1892  (con- 
servative); S.  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  O.  7*.,  3  vols., 
ib.  1894  (the  antithesis  of  Kirkpatrick);  H.  L.  Straek, 
Einleituno  in  dae  A.  T.,  Munich.  1898;  W.  H.  Green, 
General  Introduction  to  the  O.  T„  2  vols..  New  York, 
1898-99  (the  extreme  in  conservatism);  W.  R.  Smith, 
O.  T,  in  Jevrieh  Churdi,  Edinburgh.  1902;  C.  H.  ComiU, 
Einleitung  in  dae  A.  T.,  Freiburg.  1905,  Eng.  tranal., 
1907;  J.  E.  MoFadyen,  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.,  New 
York,  1905;  K.  Budde,  Geechiehte  der  aUhebr&iechen  IM- 
feroiur,  Leipaio,  1906;  C.  L.  Gautier,  Introduction  h 
VA,  T„  2  vola.,  Lausanne.  1906. 

On  the  N.  T.  the  worka  have  been  auffidently  indicated 
in  the  text,  though  worthy  of  mention  are  A.  Loisy,  Hietoire 
du  Canon  du  N,  T.,  Paris,  1891;  Biblical  Introduction; 
N,  T.,  by  W.  Adeney,  London,  1899;  B.  W.  Baoon.  Intro- 
duction to  N.  T.,  New  York,  1900;  H.  von  Soden,  Urduiet- 
lidie  Literatur-43eediichte,  i,  Die  Schriften  dee  N.  T,,  Berlin, 
1905,  Eng.  tranaL,  1905. 

BIBLICM.  THEOLOGY. 

Origin  and  History  (f  1).        The  Old  Testament  (f  3). 
Study    of  New  Testament    Limitations  (S  4). 
Theology  (f  2).  Constructive  Work  (f  5). 

The  True  Aim  (f  6). 

Biblical  theology,  or  the  orderly  preeentation  of 
the  doctrinal  contents  of  Scripturei  is  a  compara- 
tively modem  branch  of  theological  science.  In 
general  the  term  expresses  not  so  much  the  con- 
struction of  a  theology  which  is  Biblical  in  an 
especial  sense  as  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  Bib- 
lical matter  which  is  midway  between  exegesis  and 
dogmatics.  Its  object  and  limitation  can  be 
shown  best  by  tracing  its  history. 

So  long  as  the  Church  felt  or  admitted  no  dis- 
cord between  its  tradition  and  the  Biblical  tradition, 
there  was  no  need  to  compare  or  contrast  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  On  this  account  the  beginnings  of  a 
Biblical  theology  appear  in  the  circles  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Reformation,  who  perceived  in  Scrip- 

1  Oriffin  *^^"^  *^®  ^^^^  ^y  which  to  try  eccle- 
ttod^  siastical    tradition.    Since    to    them 

History.  ^  Bible  was  the  sufficient,  self-ex- 
plaining basis  of  dogmatics,  by  this 
juxtaposition  the  possibility  was  given  of  a  sepa- 
rate treatment  of  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the 
Bible.  The  first  timid  effort  confined  itself  to 
a  discussion  of  the  customary  quotations  (Sebas- 
tian Schmidt,  Collegium  Biblicum  in  quo  dicta 
Veteria  et  Novi  TestamenH  juxta  aeriem  locorum  .  .  . 
explicaniur,  1671).  Under  the  influence  of  Pietism 
the  close  connection  of  dogmatics  and  the  Bible 
was  relaxed,  because  in  the  latter  was  seen  less  an 
infallible  source  of  knowledge  than  a  means  of 
grace  (A.  F.  BOsching,  Gedanken  von  der  Beschaffen- 
heit  und  dem  Vorzuge  der  bibliechen  Theologie  von 
der  scholastiachen,  Lemgo,  1758,  and  similar  works). 
When  in  the  eighteenth  century  J.  S.  Semler  and 
his  school  busied  themselves  in  discovering  the 
differences  in  date  and  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Bible,  and  brought  to  light  the 
dissonance  between  crystallized  dogma  and  New 
Testament  teaching  (a  dissonance  greater  still  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament),  the  desire  naturally 
arose  to  show  the  essential  agreement  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  Bible  by  an  un- 
prejudiced study  of  the  latter  (G.  T.  Zacharift, 
Bibliache  Theologie  oder  Untersuchung  des  biblischen 
Grundea  der  vornehnuten  ktrcfdichen  Lekren,  5  vols., 
GOttingen,  1771-86).    The  raUonahstic  school,  in 
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opposition  to  the  formulated  dogma  of  the  Church, 
endeavored  to  read  its  own  views  (those  of  natural 
religion)  into  the  Bible  (C.  F.  Ammon,  Entwicklung 
einer  reinen  Mblischen  Theologie,  Erlangen,  1792; 
G.  P.  C.  Kaiser,  Die  biblische  Theologie  oder  Judais- 
mus  und  Christianismus  nach  einer  freimuiigen 
Stellung  in  die  krUisch^vergleichende  Universal- 
geschichte  der  Rdigionen  und  in  die  universale 
Religion,  2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1813).  In  contradis- 
tinction to  this  there  was  during  the  nineteenth 
century  an  eager  desire  to  give  the  purely  historical 
results  of  examination  of  the  Bible.  In  this  way, 
the  fact  of  differences  of  conception  in  the  parts  of 
the  Bible  was  fully  brought  to  light. 

Probably  imder  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher 
(q.v.)  especial  attention  was  directed  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  ''systems"  of  the  different 
apostles  were  separately  treated  (the  Pauline  by 
Meyer,  1801,  L.  Usteri,  1824;  the  Johannine  by 
K.  Fronunann,  1839).  Along  with  this  an  effort 
was  made  to  show  the  imity  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
very  variety  of  individual  conceptions  (of  the  many 
important  works,  note  A.  Neander,  Geschichte  der 
Pflamung  .  ,  ,  der  chrisUichen  Kirche,  Hamburg, 
1832;  B.  Weiss,  Ijehrbuch  der  hiblischen  Theologie, 
Berlm,  1868;  W.  Beyschlag,  NeuUs- 
f  K^  tomen^ic/kJ  Theologie,  HaUe,  1891). 
TMtami^t  ^^  ^^®  same  time  another  class  of 
Theology,  theologians  was  eagerly  engaged  in 
tracing  the  differences  of  the  individ- 
ual conceptions  to  their  very  roots.  According 
to  Hegers  formula  the  crystallized  dogma  was  a 
synthesis  of  the  two  sharp  opposites  of  Paulin- 
ism  and  the  primitive  apostolate,  and  this  develop- 
ment was  followed  up  in  all  its  details  from  a 
literary-historical  point  of  view  (F.  C.  Baur; 
H.  E.  G.  Paulus;  F.  C.  A.  Schwegjer,  Nachapos- 
tolisches  ZeUalter,  Tabingen,  1846;  O.  Pfleiderer, 
Paulinismus,  Leipsic,  1873;  C.  Holsten,  Evange- 
Hum  des  Paulus  und  Petrus,  Rostock,  1868;  A. 
Hilgenfeld,  Urchristenlum,  Jena,  1854).  In  like 
manner  the  life  of  Jesus  and  its  sources  were  treated, 
in  connection  with  which  work  there  originated  a 
ooimtless  number  of  monographs  on  the  self- 
consciousness  of  Jesus  and  the  titles  he  assumed. 
The  result  from  this  point  of  view  was  the  con- 
A'iction  that  New  Testament  theology  has  to  deal 
not  with  a  completed  whole,  but  with  a  mobile  and 
developing  Christianity.  Hence  ''  Biblical  The- 
ology "  and  '*  Introduction "  together  represent 
simply  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  general  church 
history  (cf.  A.  Hausrath,  NeutestamenUiche  Zeit- 
geschichte,  Heidelberg,  1868;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Urchris- 
tentum,  Berlin,  1887). 

Parallel  to  this  development  of  New  Testament 

theology  was  that  of  Old  Testament    theology. 

Students  came  to  discern  the  narrowness  and  one- 

sidedness  of   the  Old   Testament   religion,   upon 

which  Hengstenberg  vainly  insisted  in 

CMd  T  *     ^  obliteration  of  the  limits  between 

tament"  *^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^®^  Testament.  In 
acknowledging  the  principle  of  slow 
historical  genesis,  others  sought  to  understand  the 
development  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  by  the 
principle  that  no  doctrine  is  completed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  no  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  is 


altogether  new  (G.  F.  Oehler,  Theologie  des  Alien 
Testaments,  Tubingen,  1873-74;  similarly  Schultz 
and  Riehm).  J.  Wellhausen  {Prolegomena  zur 
Geschichte  Israels,  Berlin,  1886)  and  A.  Kuenen 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  treatment  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Under  the  influence  of  their  religious- 
historical  suppositions  and  literary-critical  con- 
clusions. Old  Testament  theology  served  to  describe 
how  from  the  supposed  original  conditions,  from 
animism  and  totemism,  the  prophetic  monotheism 
of  the  prophets  and  ultimately  the  theocratic 
ceremonialism  of  postexilic  Judaism  gradually 
developed  (B.  Duhm,  Theologie  der  Propheten, 
Bonn,  1875;  R.  Smend,  AUtestamerUliche  Rdigions- 
geschichte,  Freiburg,  1893;  S.  Kayser  and  Marti). 
In  this  way  the  Old  Testament  religion  was  plsu^ed 
on  a  level  with  other  religions,  and  the  surprisingly 
rich  discoveries  concerning  the  ancient  Orient  and 
the  rising  science  of  the  history  of  religion  grasped 
hands  with  this  method  of  treatment.  It  was  a 
natural  consequence  to  show  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment possesses  a  rich  heritage  of  religious  fancy 
conmion  to  ethnic  religions  (cf.  especially  H.  Gunkel, 
SchGpfung  und  Chaos,  GOttingen,  1895;  Rdigions- 
geschichtliche  Abhandlung  des  Neuen  Testaments, 
1904).  The  idea  of  imity  and  special  individ- 
ualily  of  the  New  Testament  thus  goes  by  the 
board. 

In  g^andng  over  the  development  of  Biblical 
theology,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  this  branch 
has  worked  out  its  own  disintegration.  In  the 
beginning  the  aim  was  to  make  the  Bible  the  only 
and  sole  source  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  Re- 
formers' imderstanding  of  the  phrase,  by  allowing 
it  to  speak  for  itself  without  introducing  any 
diluting  medium.  The  investigator  sought  to 
penetrate  its  polymorphous  nature,  and  finally 
saw  that  under  his  touch  the  imiting 
bond  had  disappeared  which  formerly 
kept  together  the  disparate  parts 
and  made  it  an  undivided  object  of  scientific  re- 
search. This  self-immolation  the  discipline  owes 
to  a  one^ded  maintenance  of  the  historical  and 
religious-historical  method.  Biblical  theology  must 
indeed  be  a  historical  science;  but  the  adjective 
must  not  become  ^  noun  and  the  method  must  not 
master  the  subject.  For  in  this  study  there  are 
fimdamental  perceptions  which  can  not  be  obtained 
by  literary  criticism  and  general  historical  researches. 
Thus  the  subject  itself — namely,  the  whole  Bible — 
suggests  the  question  whether  the  subject-matter 
is  the  remains  of  a  religious  literature  or  documents, 
productions,  and  descriptions  of  a  history  which  is 
fixed  by  a  revelation  from  God.  And  the  answer 
to  this  question  is  of  the  greatest  import  for  the 
investigation.  How  different  must  be  the  verdict 
of  higher  criticism,  provided  the  miracles  or  the 
declarations  of  Jesus  are  regarded  as  a  priori 
historically  possible  or  impossible;  how  much  the 
selection  of  the  matter  decides  whether  one  shall 
find  only  religious-ethical  views,  or  historical  facts 
of  the  "  religion  of  Jesus,"  or  that  "  the  belief  in 
Christ  **  belongs  to  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

For  this  reason  there  has  always  existed  an 
opposition  to  the  development  described  above. 
The  history  of  salvation  with  its  literary  deposit 
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ought   not   to   be   resolved  into  a    purely   human 
development.    Tlie    impn^aaion    is    gained    rather 
thiit    the    Bible    eontaina    a   primary 
5»  CoU'      ]jfg  Qf  faith,  ha  vine  the  character  of 
fltructivQ  .    1       1/  '  i  1 

Work»  uncomtpted  self -consistency  anti  un- 
broken independence^  and  that  con- 
sequently there  is  underneath  a  uniform  and 
fuudanientat  idea.  As  st^anding  for  this,  men- 
tion must  be  nia^le  of  K.  T.  Nitscscht  Sij^tem  der 
dirtstUchen  Lehre  (Bonn,  1829), and  H.  Ewald,  Lehre 
der  Bibel  von  Gott  (3  vols.j  Ldpsic^  1871),  and  par- 
ticularly of  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann,  whose  great 
work  {Die  heUige  Schrilt  des  Ncnen  TeHtament^ 
tusammenhdnqemi  unlersitchi,  completed  by  Volcki 
Munich,  ISSfi)  culminated  in  the  description  of  the 
history  of  the  entire  New  Testament  preaching  aa  a 
hifltorical  development  of  the  uniform  word  which 
b  not  the  product  of  the  individual  authon*.  Her- 
mann Creraer  {Btbliach'theologisefws  WUrierbuch 
der  nmdestameniUchen  Graciidi,  8th  ed..  Gotha, 
1895)  endeavored  in  a  new  way  to  bring  into  view 
the  unity  of  the  contents  of  Scripture  by  collecting 
the  iniiividual  notions  of  the  Bible  and  following 
their  development  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek* 
According  to  him  there  are  not  only  different  modes 
of  expression  at  different  times,  but  there  is  a  Bible- 
languagp,  a  linguistic  body  of  the  divine  word, 
ever  developing  itself.  It  is  a  scientific  necessity 
that  Biblical  theology  regard  the  individuality  of 
the  Bible  as  the  basal  principle  of  its  entire  activity. 
For  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  not  merely  a  part  of 
the  historical  paat;  it  is  an  active  faetor  in  the  pres- 
ent. In  like  manner  the  Bible  is  not  merely  a 
doctmient  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  Chris* 
tian  Church  originated;  it  In  the  authentic  tradition 
of  the  word  of  God,  out  of  winch  the  Church  is 
ever  originating  (M.  Kaehler,  Der  kistoTisehe  Jesu», 
2d  ed.,  Iveipsic,  1S96).  On  this  account  Biblical 
theology  must  always  proceed  from  tlie  unexcep- 
tionable agreement  r  wtucb  can  only  be  reached  at 
the  end  of  a  development;  its  way  leads,  therefore, 
fre^m  the  New  to  the  Old  Testament,  through  the 
whole  to  the  parte.  Since,  however,  that  result 
is  nowhere  offered  in  complete  form,  it  is  the  task 
of  thiB  branch  to  educe  from  that  wlueh  exists  what 
is  casentJal — the  entirety — so  that  the  examination 
of  the  particular  is  ever  a  meana  to  an  end,  and  is 
always  under  the  control  of  the  fin^  aim  of  the 
work. 

Accordingly  it  is  not  the  task  of  Biblical  theology 
to  criticise  the  theology  of  the  BibSe  and  to  judge 
It  by  the  measure  of  a  probable  understanding  of 
the  original  to  be  obtained  scientif- 
ically, but  to  show  BB  a  matter  of  fact 
what  the  contents  of  the  Bible  are 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  into 
view  the  different  forms  and  shapes  in  which  these 
eontentfi  are  offered.  It  owes  to  the  Church  a  pure 
exhibition  of  the  '*  word  *'  by  the  preaching  of  which 
the  Church  has  lived  in  aU  ages.  On  thiit  account 
no  help  is  gained  by  considering  some  '*  probable 
gospel  of  Jesus/'  sought  beliind  the  source,  but  the 
necessity  is  that  the  Jesus  Christ  of  primitive 
tradition  be  described ^  and  that  in  the  various 
forms  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down.  Again, 
the  highest  aim  is  always  to  produce  a  theology 
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of  the  entire  Bible  fauch  an  effort  is  K.  Schlottmann, 
Kompetuiium  der  bibliAchen  ThcohgiCf  2d  ed,, 
Leipsjc,  1895).  But  the  separate  treatment  of  the 
Testaments  will  generally  recommend  it^lf  for 
practical  reasotis,  since  a  great  deal  of  preliminary 
work  is  necessary  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  because 
the  difference  of  degrees  of  rev^elation  must  be  in- 
dicated. But  the  corretation  between  the  two  must, 
after  all,  never  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  whole 
Bible  can  never  dispense  with  exegesis.  But  it 
raises  itself  above  the  purely  exegtitical  by  its 
relation  to  systematic  theology.  It  is  released  from 
the  duty  of  exhibiting  all  the  mazes  and  chaiig^ 
of  development  wliich  are  not  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  unified  whole.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  mu^t  not  be  misled  into  compressing  Biblical 
riches  into  a  narrow,  one-aided  system,  wliich  will 
take  the  form  of  contemporary  dogmatics,  for  the 
dogmatic  interest  will  take  charge  of  the  process 
of  digesting  the  immense  amount  of  subject-matter. 
One  taisk  of  Biblical  theology  is  to  open  the  way  of 
return  from  contemporary  crystallization  into 
formulas  in  dogmatics  to  the  source  itself.  In  this 
sense  it  will  be  of  very  great  service  to  evangelical 
theology,  provided  it  directs  us  to  disclose  more 
clearly  and  richly  God's  word  in  Holy  Scripture 
and  thus  protests  in  the  name  of  the  document  of 
revelation  against  every  claim  of  human  infal- 
libility, for  "  God  alone  is  infalUble  "  (Zwingli), 

M.  Kaehleh. 

BiBLtoomAPHT:  DiscuMJons  on  the  nu»thodd  al  the  dbci- 
pline  ant  m:  C.  A.  Briffgs^  Studff  of  Hoty  Scriptun.  pp. 
^m-m^,  New  Yqt]l,  1B99  (hLstorieaL  and  critical,  diA- 
criraiaating);  G,  R  Cmoka  and  J.  F.  HurAt.  Th«oit^imi 
ErtcvchpfBriia  and  Methodatao!/,  pp.  £49-355+  New  YDrk, 
1804;  A,  CftVB.  Intr^y^tion  to  Thef>loQy,  pp.  405-421, 
Edinbursh,  Lg96:  W.  Wrede,  Ueher  Aufoe^  und  Mik 
^wde  der  aoffenannten  neuteiiameniiichen  Theoloffie,  Gcil- 
tingen^  13&7;  L.  Emety,  tntroductionii  I'cttidedeta  th^oloffie 
proUttante,  pp.  122-127.  Pari!*.  1904  (the  fofBgeinj;  &U 
oontain  bihliogrAphien).  An  excel  lent  review  of  recent 
Uteratui^  is  fumiehed  in  the  Theolo^iKhe  RundKhoM, 
M»y,  1907  (an  ejccRllejit  periodic*!  deY<?e«d  to  the  review 
of  work»  on  (heology). 

Works  additional  to  tbone  in  the  text  which  deal  with 
the  whole  of  Biblical  theolo^  Of  of  Home  ph&ae  of  bntli 
the  O.  and  the  N.  T.  »rei  L.  Noack,  Die  bibiitcht  TheaUy- 
ffis,  Halle.  LS53;  F.  Gardner,  Thm  Old  and  the  S^.  T.  in 
ihtir  Mutiitd  Hel^itioriM,  New  York,  ISSS;  H.  Sehulti, 
AlttedafwnilicJig  ThenloQie,  GAttingen^  t^S5.  Eog.  iranaL, 
Edinburgh,  Igfig;  W,  L,  Alejwndffr.  A  Spittem  of  BiUi^ 
aU  Tfufoleffif,  2  vola.,  Edinbureh,  ISB8;  C.  L.  Fillion, 
L'ld^  centrah  de  ki  BibU.  FarlA.  ISSS;  C.  Q.  Cha* 
TitnQ^  La  Reliaian  dam  la  Bible,  2  vols.,  Paria^  IS89; 
C,  H.  Toy,  JttdaiMm  and  Chrittianity^  BostoD,  ISQO 
tcalled  by  Dr.  BriRKS  "the  bcflt  book  oq  the  subject  ">; 
A^  Duft.  O.  T.  Tkeohgy,  Edinburgh.  1801  (oneiaol); 
R,  H.  CharJea,  Critical  Hiatarif  o/  the  Doctrina  of  a 
Futj^^  Life  in  Itmel.  Judaitm  and  Chrivtianiljf,  Loiv 
do  a.  18119  (the  one  btjok  in  the  field). 

Additional  and  worthy  books  ou  O.  T.  theology  ore; 
C.  H.  PJepenbrrnff,  Th'^oloffie  de  rAncien  Tcttafmtni^  Faris^ 
1880,  Eng,  tmnjil..  New  York,  1893;  A,  Dillnioiin,  Hand- 
buch  dvr  tdtteatafnenUichen  Theohgie^  LeLpflic.  1896  (post- 
hutnoufl):  W.  H.  Bennett,  Theotagy  of  the  O,  T.,  Londt^n, 
189^6  (a  handbook);  R.  Smend.  Lehrbuth  4tir  alttestament- 
licktm  Rdioionagetchichte^  Ffviburg,  1899;  A.  B.  DavidBon, 
The  ThiKihgjf  of  the  0.  T.,  Edinburgh,  1904  (saniewhAt 
dLsappomtinpc)^ 

Additinnal  works  on  the  N.  T,  are  W.  F,  Adeney,  Th^ 
oloffy  of  the  N.  T,,  London,  1894  (corresponds  to  Bennett 
OD  the  O.  T.);  ll,  J.  Holtioiann^  Lehrttuch  der  orulffalfK- 
mefiUiehBfi  ThealoQie,  2  Vols.,  TCtbingen,  1897  (on«  of  the 
beat  on  the  eubjeet);  G.  B.  Stevens.  Th^oJoQ^  of  V^$ 
N,  r.,  Now  York.  1899;  E.  F.  Gould.  BiUicai  The&Um  of 
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ike  N.  r.  New  York,  1900;  D.  F.  Estu,  An  OuUiw  of 
N.  T.  Theoloav,  ib.  1901;  J.  Bovon.  Thiaioffi£  dv  y.  T, 
2  vols.,  LauMume,  1893-94.  vol.  i,  2d  ed.^  1902. 

BIBLICISTS,  BIBLICAL  DOCTOES:  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  those  who,  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  demonstrated  religious 
truths  by  the  Scriptures  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Fathers,  in  contrast  to  others,  who  aban^ 
doned  Scripture  and  tradition  in  order  to  give 
full  rein  to  their  fancy  and  philosophy.  The  most 
of  the  latter  were  Dominican  and  FrancificiaQ  monka 
who,  since  their  orders  held  no  property^  had  no 
libraries,  and,  owing  to  their  unsettled  and  vagrant 
lives,  had  little  opportunity  for  the  etucly  of  booka. 
Some  of  the  Biblical  doctors  were  scholars,  and  pro* 
duoed  valuable  works;  but  the  majority  of  them 
were  servile  imitators  of  their  predecesaors. 

BIBRA,  mCHOLAS    OF.     See     Nichoulb    of 

BiBRA. 

BICKELL,  6USTAV:  German  Roman  Catholio 
theologian  and  Orientalist;  b.  at  Cassel  July  7, 
1838;  d.  at  Vienna  Jan.  15,  1906.  In  1862  be  be- 
came privat-docent  of  Semitic  and  Indo*Oennanic 
philology  at  Marburg,  and  in  the  following  year 
went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Giessen.  Two  yenra 
later  he  became  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
was  ordained  priest  in  1866,  and  from  1867  to  1874 
taught  Oriental  languages  in  the  academy  of  MQn- 
ster,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  professor 
in  1871.  From  1874  to  1801  he  was  professor  of 
Christian  archeology  and  Semitic  languagefl  in  the 
University  of  Innsbruck,  and  from  the  latter  year 
until  his  death  was  professor  of  Semttte  philology 
at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  wrote :  De  tndoU  ac 
ratione  versumia  Alexandrina  in  intetpreiando  libro 
Jobi  (Marbui^,  1862);  SanctiEpkraemiSyrimrmina 
Niaibena  (Leipsic,  1866);  Orundriaa  der  hebrdixchm 
Orammatik  (2  vols.,  186^70;  Eng.  tranal.  by  S.  I. 
Curtiss,  1877);  OrUnde  fur  die  UnfeMbarkeit  des 
Kirchenoberhauptea  (MOnster,  1870);  Conapedus 
rei  Sjfrarum  liieraria  (1871);  Meaae  und  Paacha 
(1872,  Eng.  transl.  by  W.  F.  Skene,  Edinburgh, 
1891);  Sancti  laaad  AnHocheni  opera  omnia  (2 
vols.,  Giessen,  1873);  Kalilag  und  Dafnnag,  alu 
ayriachs  Ueberaetzung  dea  indiachen  Furalenapiegela 
(text  and  translation,  Leipsic,  1876);  Metrtcea 
biUica  regula  exemplia  iUuatrata  (Innsbruck,  1879); 
Synodi  Brixinenaea  acBculi  quinde^mi  (1880); 
Carmina  Veteria  Teatamenti  metrica  (18S2);  Dtchi- 
ungen  der  Hebr&er  (1882);  Kohdelha  Uniersuchung 
aber  den  Wert  dea  Daaeina  (1884);  and  Daa  Buck 
Job  nach  Anlaaa  der  Strophik  und  der  Septuaginta 
auf  aeine  uraprUngliche  Form  zurUckgefuhrt  und  im 
Veramaaae  dea  Urtextea  HberaeUt  (Vienna^  1894). 

BICKELL,  JOHAIIN  WILHELH:  Writer  on 
canon  law;  b.  at  Marburg  Nov.  2,  1799;  d.  at 
Cassel  Jan.  23,  1848.  He  studied  law  at  Marburg 
and  Gdttingen;  was  professor  of  jmisprudence  at 
Bfarburg,  1824-34;  president  of  the  sypreme  court 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  1841,  and  minister  of  states  1846. 
He  wrote  Ueber  die  Entatehung  .  .  ,  des  Corpita 
Juria  Canonici  (Bfarburg,  1825);  Ueber  die  Reform 
der  proteatantiachen  Kirchenverfaaaung  ( 1 83 1 ) ;  Ueber 
die  Verpflichtung  der  evangeliachen  GeiMlichen  auf 
die  aymboliachen  Sckriften  (Cassel,    1839;  2d   ed,. 


1840);  of  his  Ge^chichie  dee  KirchenrecMa,  only  one 
volume  was  CK>mplet€d  (part  i,  Giessen,  1S43; 
part  ii,  Frankfort,  1S49). 

BICKERSTETH,  EDWARD:  Tlie  name  of 
three  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

1»  A  leader  of  the  Evangelicals;  b.  at  Kirkby 
liOnsdale  (60  m,  n.  of  Liverpool),  Westmoreland, 
Mar.  19,  1786;  d.  at  Watton  (21  m.  w.s,w.  of 
Norwich),  Hertfordshire,  Feb*  28,  1850.  Ho  was 
at  first  a  lawyer  and  practised  at  Norwich,  but  he 
was  always  of  deeply  religioua  temperament  and  in 
1815  received  priest's  orders  and  was  sent  to  Africa 
by  the  Chwrcla  Misaionafy  Society  to  inspect  the 
work  there.  Eetuming  in  Aug.,  1816,  he  became 
one  of  the  society's  secretaries  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  spent  much  time  traveling  in  the  service 
of  the  society;  in  1830  he  became  rector  of  Wat  ton. 
He  was  an  active  opponent  of  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment, and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evaueelical 
Alliance  and  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions  Society. 
His  published  works  were  numerous  and  many 
were  very  popular;  the  more  important  (A  Help 
to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptureat  2 let  edition;  A  Trea- 
tiae  on  Prayer,  14th  edition;  A  Treatise  an  the 
Lord'a  Supper,  13th  edition;  A  Guide  to  the  Proph^ 
eeiea,  8th  edition;  and  otheru)  were  collected  in 
sixteen  volumes  (London,  1853),  Ho  also  com* 
piled  Chriatian  Paalmody  (Hereford,  1833),  a  much- 
used  hymn-book,  and  edited  the  Chriatian^»  Family 
LQfrary  (50  vols.). 

BIBUOCIBA.P0T;  T   IL  Birkv,  Mcinoir  af  E,  /Jidfear^teA,    2 

vols.,  London,  IS&O  {hy  hiM  «oa-m-l&w)-  DNB^  v,  3-4. 

9>  Dean  of  Lichfield,  nephew  of  the  preceding; 
b.  fit  Actou  (12  m.  e.  by  e.  of  Bury  St.  E<iinund's)j 
Suffolk,  Oct  23,  1B14;  d.  at  Leamington  (80  m. 
n.w.  of  London)  Oct.  7,  18&2.  He  studied  at 
Sidney  Sussex  CoUege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1836j 
M.A.,  1839;  D^D.,  1864),  and  at  Durham  Univer- 
sity; became  curate  of  Che t ton,  Shropahirei  1838; 
at  the  Abbey  I  Shrewsbury,  1839;  Penn  Street, 
Buckinghamahire,  1849;  vicar  of  Aylesbufy  and 
archdeacon  of  Buckinghamshire,  1S53;  honorary 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1806;  dean  of 
Lichfield,  1875;  redgned  in  1892.  In  1854,  1866, 
1869,  and  1874  he  was  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house 
of  convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  as  euch  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  New  Testament  revi^rs. 
He  was  a  High-churchman.  He  published  Diocesan 
Synods  in  Relation  to  Contfocation  and  Purtiament 
(London,  1867);  ^fy  Hereafter  (1883);  edited  thu 
fifth  edition  of  R.  W.  Evans's  Bishopric  of  Souls 
(1877),  with  a  memoir  of  the  author;  and  contrib- 
uted the  commentary  on  Mark  to  the  Putpit  Com^ 
mentary  (1882). 

3-  Bishop  of  South  Tokyo,  Japan,  eldest  eon  of 
Edward  Henry  Bickereteth  (q,v.);  b,  at  Banning- 
ham  (10  m.  n.  of  Norwich),  Norfolk,  June  26, 
1S50;  d.  at  Chialedon  (30  m,  n.  of  Salisbury  ),Wil t- 
ahtre,  Aug,  $,  1897.  He  was  educated  at  Cam" 
bridge  (B. A.,  1873),  and  waa  ordained  prioBt  in  1874. 
He  was  e\irate  at  Hampstead,  London,  187*J-75; 
fellow  of  Pembroke  College ^  Cambridge,  from  1875 
till  lS77f  when  he  headed  the  Cambridge  Mifl^ 
sion  for  Delhi,  India,  In  this  mission  he  eo  im- 
paired his  health  that  he  waa  obliged  to  return 
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to  England  in  1 882,  and  hs  became  rector  of  Fram- 
hngham^  StxfTolk.  In  1SS6  he  woa  conaecrated  bish- 
cp  of  Japan.  Ho  was  an  extreme  High-cburchman 
and  Btrove  to  reproduce  this  type  of  church  life 
among  the  Japanese.  The  r^uUwajs  the  ao-caUed 
**  Catholic  Church  of  Japan  "  {Nippon  Set  Koktoai) . 
In  1887  a  vHsit  to  Korea  bore  fruit  in  the  establiflh- 
ment  of  a  miflaion  in  that  country.  In  1892  hk 
visit  to  the  Anglican  miBsion  stations  in  J^an 
convinced  him  that  there  ihould  be  more  biahopaj 
accordingly  hla  diocese  waa  made  that  of  South 
Tokyo.  Again  his  health  gave  way  and  be  returned 
home  to  die.  Hi»  lectures  for  Japanese  divinity 
studenU  were  published  under  the  title  QurHerUage 
in  the  Chw^  (London,  1898). 
BlBLloaaAPtftt  S,  BiokerPteth^  Life  and  Lett^K  of  Edvard 

Bicktttteth,  BiMhop  of  South  Tokjfo,  Londoo,  1905  (by  bia 

brotlifcr). 

BICKERSTETH,  EDWARD  HEZTRY:  Biahop  of 

Exeter,  son  of  Edward  Bickersteth,  1 ;  b.  at  Isling- 
ton ^  London^  Jan.  25 j  1825 ;  d.  in  London  May 
16,  1906,  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.I  1S47)|  and  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1848,  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  curate  of  Banningham^  Norfolk  (1S4J3-51); 
n^ctor  of  Hinton  Martell,  Dorset  (1852^55);  vicar  of 
Christ  Church,  Hampstead  (185&-85);  rural  dean  of 
HighgQte  (1878^-85),  and  dean  of  Gloucester  (1885), 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1SS5,  but 
resigned  five  yean  later  on  account  of  age.  He 
wrote  Water  from  the  Well  Spring  (London,  1852); 
The  Rock  of  Age^  (1857);  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  (1864);  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  Forever 
(|joeni  in  twelve  books,  186G;  prized  as  a  devout 
revelation  of  heaven);  The  Spirit  of  Life  (1869); 
Hymnal  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Ftayer 
(1870);  The  Tuxt  Brothers  and  Other  Poem$  (1871); 
The  Reef  and  Other  Parableit  (1873);  The  Shadowed 
Home  and  the  Light  Beyond  (1874);  Worda  of 
Couns^  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter  (1888);  Chorge  at  Third  Visitation  (1895); 
From  Year  to  Year  (1895);  The  Feast  of  Divine 
Love  (1896);  and  Charge  at  Fourth  Visitation 
(1898).  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  well- 
known  hymno. 

BtnLtoOHAFHT:  F,  K,  AgJioDby,  Life  cf  S.  H.  BidctnteUi, 
London.  1907. 

BICKERSTETH,  SAMUEL;  ChurcK  of  Eng- 
land, second  son  of  Ekiward  Henry  Bickersteth 
(q.v,);  b,  at  Hampstead  Sept.  9,  1S57.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (B,A„  1881), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  13S1  and  ordatned 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  mjcceasively 
curate  of  Christ  Churchj  Lancaster  Gate  (1881^84); 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Ri|)on  (1884-87);  vicar  of 
Belvedere,  Kent  (1887-91);  and  vicar  of  Lewisham 
(1891-1905).  Since  1905  he  has  been  vicar  of 
Leeds  and  rural  dean.  He  haa  written  Life  and 
Letters  of  Edmird  Bicker steth^  DJ}.,  Bishop  of 
South  Tokyo  (his  brother,  London,  1S99),  and  is 
the  editor  of  tlie  Preachers  of  the  Age  series. 

BIDDmO  PRAYBR:  Originally  bidding  of  pray 
ers,  signifying  "  the  praying  (offering)  of  prayers/' 
one  of  the  meanings  of  the  verb  "  to  bid "  down 
to  the  Eeformation  being  ''to  aak  presaingly,  to 


beg,  to  pray."  As  thia  tneaning  became  obsolete 
the  phrase  was  interpreted  to  mean  '^  the  ordering 
or  directing  of  prayers";  i.e.,  an  authoritative 
direction  to  the  people  concerning  what  or  whom 
they  should  pray  for,  such  directiomi  being  not  un- 
common in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Still  later  *^  bidding  '^  wua  taken  as  an  adjective 
and  the  phra^  *'  bidding  prayer  ^'  came  to  mean 
the  prayer  before  the  sermon,  which  the  preacher 
introdueed  by  directing  the  congregation  to  pray 
for  the  Church  cathoUc,  the  aovereign  and  the 
royal  family^  different  estates  of  men,  etc,  (Con- 
st ittUiorn  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England, 
§  55).  A  collect  ia  now  Ufiually  subE^tituteti  for  it, 
as  the  sermon,  except  on  rare  occasions,  is  preceded 
by  the  common  prayers,  which  include  the  petitioru9 
pr^cribed  by  the  canon.  When,  however,  these 
prayers  are  not  said  before  the  sermon  (as  at  univer- 
sity sermons),  and  on  occaHione  of  more  than  usual 
solemnity,  the  ^'  bidding  prayer"  ia  used. 

BiBLifMRHPHT:  Formj  of  the  BJddlne  Pntj^r  «re  t«  b« 
found  in  Afanwiie  wt  Pracft^nonale  «  ,  .  ccc/eritF  Ebora- 
Hntut,  «d.  W,  G.  HendefBon  in  Burt«eEi  Sodety  Publicft- 
tioDflp  no.  03,  Durham,  1875,  »tid  in  F.  Procter,  HitL  af 
Book  of  C&mman  Frajftr  .  ,  .  twiMd  b^  W,  R.  Ff^r^, 
p,  394.  London.  1905.  CoEtiult  C.  Whe&tley.  Bidding  of 
Praucrt  brf&fe  Sermons,  I^jidon,  184fi;  D*  Roek«  Church 
of  our  FathfTt,  3  vob.,  ib.  1S4&-53. 

BIDDLE,  JOHH  :  A  founder  of  modem  English 
Unitarianism;  b.  at  Wotton-under-Edge  (15  m,  a. 
of  Glouce«)ter)j  where  he  was  baptized  Jan.  14, 
1615;  d.  in  a  London  jail  Sept.  22.  1662.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  appointed  head  master 
of  the  free  school  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  le  Crypt, 
Gloucester,  1641.  Study  of  the  Scriptures  led  him 
to  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and,  his 
unsoundness  being  reported  to  the  city  magistrates, 
he  wa&  summoned  before  thera.  Fearing  imprison- 
ment^ he  made  a  confession  of  faith  {May  2,  1644) 
which  was  not  satisfactory,  and  so  he  made  a  second 
in  which  he  ujied  more  conventional  language 
and  waa  allowed  to  go  free.  He  then  committed 
to  paper  Twelve  Arguments  Drawn  out  of  Scripture: 
wherein  the  commonly  received  opinion  touching 
the  Deity  of  the  Haly  Spirit  is  dearly  and  fuUy 
refuUdj  and  to  these  views  he  was  faithful  the  rest 
of  his  life,  A  friend  informed  the  magistrates  of 
the  existence  of  this  paper  and  so  he  was  cited  before 
the  committee  of  Parliament  then  at  Gloucester, 
and  put  in  the  common  jail  Dee.  2,  1645.  Happily 
a  prominent  citizen  bailed  him  out.  In  1646  he 
waa  summoned  to  appear  before  Parhament  at 
Westminster  to  ex^ilain  his  position,  and  boldly 
avowed  his  beUef.  He  was  conunitted  to  the  cus- 
tody of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commona 
and  so  continued  for  five  years.  Meanwhile  a 
committee  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  sitting  at 
Westminster  considered  his  case  and  to  them  he 
gave  a  copy  of  his  Tweive  Arguments .  They  made 
answer  to  it«  but  did  not  move  him.  So  in  1647  he 
published  his  paper,  which  makes  a  tract  of  thirty- 
eight  small  pages.  It  stirred  up  great  indignation 
and  was  suppressed  and  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.  Next  he  published  A  Confes^non  of 
Faith  Touching  the  Holy  Trinity,  according  to  the 
Scripture  (1648),  a  tract  of  seventy-five  small 
pagea,  in  which  in  dac  articles,  accompanied  by 
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expositions,  he  plainly  states  his  views,  making 
God  the  Father  the  first  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity; 
one  chief  Son  of  the  most  high  God,  with  only  a  hu- 
man nature,  though  our  God  by  reason  of  his  divine 
sovereignty  over  us,  yet  subordinate  to  the  most 
high  God,  the  second  person;  and  one  principal 
minister  of  God  and  Christ  the  third.  Next 
came  another  tract  (eighty-six  pages)  containing 
alleged  testimonies  in  favor  of  his  views  from  the 
Fathers.  In  1648  Parliament,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Westminster  divines,  made  denial  of  the  Trinity 
a  capital  offense,  yet  Biddle  was  not  only  not 
put  to  death,  but  in  1649  was  released  on  bail.  He 
became  a  chaplain  and  preacher  in  Staffordshire, 
but  was  shortly  recalled  and  remained  in  prison 
till  Feb.,  1651.  On  his  release  he  publicly  advo- 
cated his  views  and  continued  his  publications 
with  A  Two-fold  Catechism ;  the  one  simply  called 
a  Scripture  Catechism;  the  other  a  brief  Scripture 
Catechism  for  Children  (1654,  the  first  of  141  small 
pages,  the  second  of  thirty-four,  both  with  a  pref- 
ace). The  answers,  being  entirely  in  quoted  Scrip- 
ture, could  not  be  gainsaid,  but  the  questions  were 
open  to  serious  criticism.  Consequently  he  was 
examined  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  com- 
mitted to  prison  on  Dec.  3,  1654,  and  was  not  re- 
leased till  May  28,  1655.  The  Catechism  was  burned 
by  the  oonunon  hangman  Dec.  14, 1654.  Again  pub- 
licly advocating  his  beliefs  on  July  3,  1655,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  a  little  later  was  tried  for  his 
life  on  the  ordinance  above  mentioned.  Crom- 
well, imwilling  to  put  him  to  death,  banished  him 
to  the  Scilly  Islands  (Oct.  5,  1655),  and  allowed  him 
100  crowns  a  year  for  maintenance.  In  1658 
he  was  released,  and  resumed  preaching.  In  the 
latter  part  of  Aug.,  1662,  he  was  again  imprisoned 
and  after  five  weeks  died. 

Biblioorapht:  The  prindpa]  source  of  information  respect- 
ing Biddle  is  the  Life  by  Joshua  Toulmin.  London,  i780, 
which  analyses  all  his  writings,  including  several  transla- 
tions not  mentioned  above.  There  are  earlier  accounts, 
such  as  J.  BideUi  Vita,  by  J.  Farrington,  ib.  1682,  and 
A  Short  AeeourU  of  the  Life  of  John  Biddle,  ib.  1691.  Con- 
sult also  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienaee,  ed.  P.  P.  Bliss, 
iii.  593-603.  4  vols.,  ib.  1813-20;  J.  H.  Allen,  Hietorieal 
Sketch  of  the  Unitarian  Movement,  pp.  131-135,  New  York. 
1894:  DNB,  V,  13-16.  Some  additional  information  is 
in  Walter  Lloyd's  Bicentenary  of  Barton  Street  Diaeentino 
Meeting  Hotiee,  QUmceeter,  pp.  40-50,  Gloucester,  1899. 

BIEDERMANlf,  bfder-mdn,  ALOIS  EMAlfUEL: 
Swiss  Protestant;  b.  near  Bendlikon,  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  (4  m.  from  the  city), 
Mar.  2,  1819;  d.  at  Zurich  Jan.  25,  1885.  He 
studied  at  Basel  1837-39,  and  then  at  Berlin; 
became  pastor  at  Monchenstein  (3  m.  s.  of  Basel) 
1843;  professor  extraordinary  at  Zurich  1850, 
ordinary  1860,  where  he  lectured  at  first  upon 
theological  encyclopedia  and  New  Testament  in- 
troduction, later  chiefly  upon  dogmatic  theology. 
He  was  the  leading  theologian  of  the  neo-Hegelians, 
and  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  TObingen  school, 
especially  by  Strauss.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
for  the  religious  press,  but  obtained  his  greatest 
repute  by  his  Christliche  Dogmatik  (Zurich,  1869; 
2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1884-85,  vol.  ii  edited  by  Rehmke), 
in  which  he  denies  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels, 
yet  holds  to  the  eternal  ideas  which  the  supposed 
facts    of    the    Gospels    embody;  denies  Christian 


doctrine,  but  advocates  Christian  practise;  denies 
personality  to  God  and  personal  immortality  to 
man,  yet  holds  that  love  to  God  and  man  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  religion.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  education  and  public  affairs,  preached 
often  and  by  preference  to  small  and  weak  congre- 
gations, and  was  tactful  and  courteous  in  his  asso- 
ciations with  men  of  all  classes;  he  was  a  lover  of 
athletics  and  a  robust  moimtain-climber.  Many 
of  his  briefer  publications  were  collected  imder  the 
title  AusgewdhUe  Vortrdge  und  Aufsdtze,  with  a 
biographical  introduction  by  J.  Kradolfer  (Berlin, 
1885). 

Biblioorapht:  For  further  notes  on  Biedermann 's  life  con- 
sult J.  J.  Oeri,  Peradnliche  Erinnerungen  an  Biedermann, 
in  Kirchenblatt  fUr  die  reformierte  Schiveiz,  1886,  nos.  7- 
18.  On  his  theology  and  philosophy  consult  O.  Pfleiderer, 
ReligiovephHoeophie,  i,  594,  Berlin,  185^3;  idem,  in  Prtue- 
eifche  JahrbOcher,  Jan.,  1886,  pp.  53-76;  T.  Moosherr. 
A.  E.  Biedermann  nach  eeiner  aUgemeinen  philoeoj^ischen 
Stellung,  Jena,  1893. 

BIELy  bil,  GABRIEL:  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able theologians  of  the  late  Middle  Ages;  b.  at 
Speyer;  d.  at  Tubingen  1495.  He  studied  at 
Heidelberg,  became  preacher  at  St.  Martin's  Church 
at  Mainz,  provost  of  Urach  in  Wiirttemberg,  and 
after  1484  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy 
in  the  newly  founded  University  of  Tiibingen. 
In  his  old  age  he  joined  the  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon Life  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren  of  the). 
In  theology  Biel  followed  the  nominalism  of  Occam 
(q.v.),  whose  system  he  reproduced  in  his  Epitome 
et  coUectorium  ex  Occamo  super  quattuor  libros 
sententiarum  (Tiibingen,  1495).  In  anthropology 
and  soteriology  he  was  a  Semi-Pelagian,  teaching 
that  **  merit  depends  on  man's  free  will  and  God's 
grace"  (sermo  xiv,  7);  the  sacraments  operate 
not  only  ex  opere  operantisj  but  also  ex  opere  ope- 
rato  "  (Sent.,  IV,  i,  3).  The  Church,  therefore,  was 
for  him  a  mechanically  operating  sacramental 
institution;  in  its  priests  he  glorifies  a  *'  mighty 
dignity."  In  questions  affecting  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  Biel  took  the  position  assumed  by 
the  ooimcils  of  Constance  and  Basel.  As  a  preacher 
he  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  practicality 
of  his  views;  his  knowledge  of  political  economy 
also  deserves  recognition.  Besides  the  work  already 
noticed,  he  wrote  Lectura  super  cnnonem  misscB 
(Reutlingen,  1488);  Expositio  canonis  missce  (Tu- 
bingen, 1499);  Sermones  (1499);  and  other  works. 

Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  X.  Linsenmann,  Gabriel  Biel  der  letzte 
Scholaatiker  und  der  Nominaliamua,  in  Tubinger  theolo- 
gieche  QuartaUchrift,  1865,  pp.  449  oqq.;  idem,  in  KL,  ii. 
804-808;  A.  Bitschl,  Die  chrietliche  Lthre  von  der  Rechtferti- 
gung  und  Veradhnung,  i.  102  sqq.,  Bonn,  1889;  H.  Plitt, 
Qabrid  Biel  ale  Prediger,  Erlan«en,  1879;  Schultx.  Der 
eittliche  Begriff  dee  Verdienetea,  in  TSK,  1894,  pp.  304  sqq. 

BIERLING,  bt'&r-Ung,  ERlfST  RUDOLF:  Ger- 
man Protestant  jurist;  b.  at  Zittau  (49  m.  s.e.  of 
Dresden)  Jan.  7,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Leipsic  (1859-63)  and  G6ttingen 
(1864-65),  and  after  being  a  lawyer  in  his  native 
city  in  1868-71  was  privat-docent  at  Gottingen  for 
two  years.  Since  1873  he  has  been  professor  of 
canon  and  criminal  law  at  Greifswald.  In  addition 
to  being  a  member  of  the  Pomeranian  provincial 
synod  in  1878-99  and  of  the  general  synod  in  1875 
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and  1SS4-1902.  be  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Deputies  in  1HHI-S5  and  of  the  Upper  Honse  after 
1SS9.  Hbi  puhlicntionw  mekidc  Ct^etzgebungsrecht 
m^xngeiischcr  Kirthen  irn  Gthide  der  Kirehenlthre 
(Leipsic,  1869);  Zur  Kritik  der  jwristixchen  Grund^ 
begriffe  (2  vola.,  Gotha,  1877-S2);  Dw  fem/ea- 
sioTielU  Schule  in  Preus^en  und  ihr  Recht  (1885); 
and  JurUtUcfm  Prinnpienkhre  (3  vols.j  Tabingtm, 
1S94-1905), 

BIGELMAIER,  bf^el-md'er,  AKDREAS:  Ger- 
Tnan  Roman  Catholic;  b-  at  OberhauBea  (a  subtirb 
of  Augi^burg)  OcL  21,  1873.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Universily  of  Munich  (Th.D,,  1S99)  and  waa 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1897*  From  October 
to  Novemb*ir,  1897,  be  waa  chaplain  at  Hdrahauaen, 
and  in  19()4  became  privat-docent  for  church  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Munich.  Since  1005 
he  has  also  been  university  preacher,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  numerous  ooutributiona  to  literary  and 
theological  period! cals^  has  written  Z>ie  Bfieili- 
gungen  der  Christen  am  ^ffentlichsn  Leben  in  vorkon- 
£iantinwch^  ZcU  (Muaieh,  1902)  and  Zeno  von 
Verona  {1904). 

BIGG,  CHARLES:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Manchester  Sept.  12,  lg40;  d.  Oxford  July  15,  1908, 
He  studied  at  Chriit  Church,  Oxford  (B.A„  1862), 
where  he  became  tutor.  He  was  master  in  Chelten- 
ham  CoUege  (1866-71),  head  master  of  Brighton  Col- 
lege (1871-81).  and  rector  of  Fenny  Compton,  Leam- 
in^on,  1887-1901,  ami  honorary  canon  of  Worcester 
from  1889  to  IdiH,  when  he  was  appointed  re^us 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Oxford  Utii\'er- 
sity.  He  was  exaniining  chaplain  to  the  bishops 
of  Worecster  (1889-91),  Peterborough  (lS9i-96)| 
London  (1897-1901),  and  Man  (1903),  Hampton 
lecturer  in  1 8S6,  and  has  been  canon  of  Christ  Chureh, 
Oxford,  since  190L  He  has  edited  a  number  of 
Creek  classics  and  the  "  Confessions  ''  of  St,  Angus* 
tine  (London,  1896);  the  Didtiche  (1898);  the  De 
Imitatione  ChrisH  of  Thomaa  k  Kempis  (1898); 
and  Law's  Serious  Call  (1S99);  and  has  written 
The  Christian  PhionisU  of  Alexandria  (London, 
IS^);  Neoplaionism  (1895);  Unity  in  Diveraiiy 
(1899);  Cmnmentarj/  on  the  Epistk^  of  Peter  and 
JwU  (Edinburgh,  1901);  and  The  Church's  Task 
under  the  Roman  Empire  (London,  1905). 

BIGRE,  bm,  MARGUERIH,  mar"ge"rah,  DE  LA: 
French  theologian;  b.  at  Bemi&res-le-Patiy,  in  Nor- 
mandy, 1546  or  1547;  d.  at  Paris  3589.  He  came  of 
noble  Norman  parentage;  studied  at  Caen  and  be- 
came rector  of  the  untvereity  there;  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  theology  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
received  the  doctorate.  To  refute  the  authors  of 
the  Magdeburg  Centuries  in  June.  1576,  he  under- 
took to  give  a  fuller  edition  of  the  writings  of  the 
Path  erm  of  the  Ch  urch  than  had  been  yet  made.  Fo  r 
this  work  he  was  appointed  canon  of  tlie  church  of 
Bayeux,  and  some  time  after  prof^sor  of  the 
chapter-school;  resigned  to  succeed  his  uncJe, 
Francois  du  Pare,  who  bad  died,  as  dean  of  the 
church  of  Mans.  In  1576  he  was  sent  as  deputy 
from  the  clergy  of  Normandy  t-o  the  Stales  Gen- 
eral of  Blois»  In  1581  he  went  as  canon  of  Ba- 
yeux  to  the  provincial  council  there,  and  defended 


vigorously  his  chapter  against  the  usurpation  of 
Beraardin  de  St.  Francois,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
The  death  of  the  bishop  (July  14,  1582)  appeared 
to  end  the  conflict;  but  the  bishop'a  successor, 
Mathurin  de  Savonnidres,  eventually  forced  Bigno 
to  resign.  He  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  the 
same  year.  He  was  a  great  patriotic  scholar  and 
an  eloquent  preacber*  G*  BoPTEn^MAUnT, 

BiEiLiooRAPifY^  HiH  WfirltJ  Went  Vtkmim  patrum  gt  antittuA- 
rum  Meripttwum  KcienoMti&ifrum  eoliecti&  [Pari a,  167fi-70>; 
Slatuta  tynodalia  PnritficndiuTn  rpiicopa/rum^  Gat^nit  car- 
dituiht,  Oti&niM  ti  WUhelmi;  iiem  Ftfri  et  Gaiten  Sttwnen* 
atum  arekiepiacoporumdecteta  primum  edita  (157S>»  S,  Iiti^ 
dori  H Upalentu  Opera  i  15^).  Consult:  J,  Herm&nt,  L'Hi*^ 
loir*  du  dioci-tm  de  Bayeux,  CuD,  1765^  Ph  D.  Huffl, 
Let  Oriffina  de  la  vUie  de  Caen^  Rouen.  t70€l;  Nic^roix, 
Mrmoires,  xxjl,  279;  J,  G.  de  ChaulTepif^i  Nouv€QU  <l»fr 
tionnaire  hittorique  et  critique,  voL  i,  Amdterdaia.  1750^ 

BILLICAN,  THEOBALD  (Diepold  Gemolt  or 
Gerlacher)t  German  theologian;  b.  at  Billigheim 
(4  m.  a^.w.  of  Landau),  Bavaria,  toward  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  at  Marburg  Aug,  8, 
1554.  He  took  liis  surname  from  his  birthplace; 
etuclied  at  Heidelberg,  where  Mebmclithon  was  his 
fellow  student;  lectured  at  Heidelberg;  became 
provost  of  the  college  of  arts  (1520)  and  had  among 
others  Johann  Brenz  (q.v.)  as  his  pupil.  When, 
in  1518,  Luther  came  to  Heidelberg,  Billican, 
Brena,  Schnepff,  and  Martin  Butter  (q.v.)  were 
among  his  admirers.  Billican  left  Heidelberg  in 
1522  and  went  to  Weil  as  preacher.  But  his  ser- 
mons against  the  media torship  of  the  Virgin  Maiy 
and  against  purgatory  brought  about  his  deposition 
and  he  went  to  Nfirdlingen  (1523),  where  he  re- 
mained till  )53o.  Billican  opened  there  a  way  for 
the  Reformation  and  published  Von  der  Me44 
Gemein  Schlussred  (1524),  in  which  he  sharply 
rebuked  the  ''  fraud  '*  of  the  maas  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Billican,  who  oorr^ 
sponded  with  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Rhegius,  Brenz, 
(Ecolampadius,  and  Zwingli,  was  regarded  as  a 
leader  of  the  Evangelical  cause  in  South  Germany. 
But  future  events  showed  the  instability  of  hu 
character.  In  his  controversy  with  Carktatlt^ 
who  had  come  to  N6rdlingen,  he  sided  with  Luther 
against  Carlstadt  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  stated  in  his  Renovaiio  eecksi^  (1525) 
that  '*  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  are  present."  Induced  by  Urbanui 
Rhegius  (q.v.)  openly  to  defend  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  Billican  sent  a  statement  to  Rhegius, 
which  the  latter  published  (in  mutilated  form,  as 
Billican  complained)  together  with  his  answer 
l>oc.  18,  1525,  under  the  title  De  verbis  cwn<B 
dominicfr  et  opinionum  varietiite  Theobaldi  BiUi- 
corti  ad  Urbanum  Regium  (1 526) .  But  while  they  of 
Wittenberg  were  rejoicing  over  this  new  ally,  BillicaB 
changed  his  views  in  a  letter  addressed  to  (Eco- 
lampadius  Jan,  16,  1526;  and  two  months  later, 
in  letters  addressed  to  Schleupner  at  Nuremberg 
and  to  Pirkheimer,  he  expr^sed  still  other  views, 
Wlule  Billican  did  not  fully  agree  with  Zwingli, 
he  stated  that  he  learned  more  from  the  Zwingliana 
than  from  the  Lutherans,  and,  adopting  in  part 
the  views  of  Carlstadt  and  CEk^lampadius,  he  pr^ 
tended  to  teach  the  only  correct  doctrine  because 
be  stood  between  the  two  parties.    His  vacillating 
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poedtion  m  beitt  illustrated  in  a  baoklct  entitled 
Episiola  Theobaidi  BiUicani  ad  Juannem  Hubtlmm 
qua  iW>  de  eucharistia  cogiiandi  nuderiam  conscripsit 
(152S)  which  remained  unnoticed. 

BiUicaiij  of  whom  do  much  had  been  expected^ 
was  now  avoided  by  both  parties.  In  1529  be  ap- 
plied to  Heidelberg  University  for  the  doctorate, 
presenting  at  the  tame  time  a  coafession  in  which  he 
Acrimoniously  rejected  Lutheran ^  Zwinglian,  and 
Anabaptist  doctrine,  and  expressed  his  firm  belief 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Being  refused  by  the  faculty,  he  married  a  woman 
of  wealth,  and,  regardliaa  of  what  had  taken  place, 
be  had  the  boldness  to  ask  Melanehthon  to  procure 
him  the  doctorate  at  Wittenberg.  The  Latter 
replied,  "  jThe  authorities]  advance  no  one  before 
be  has  set  forth  bis  doctrinal  views  -'  {CRt  i»  1112). 
Bince  he  was  repelled  by  the  Eleformers  and  not 
fully  trusted  by  the  Eoman  Catholics,  BillicanTs 
position  became  untenable,  and  so  in  1535  be  left 
N^lrdlingen  and  went  to  Heidelberg »  where  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  jurisprudent.  He  was  made 
licentiate  in  jurisprudence  and  for*  a  time  took  the 
place  of  a  professor  who  was  disabled  on  act^unt 
of  fsicknej^.  When  in  1543  that  professor  died 
and  Bill J can  sought  the  position ^  the  entire  faculty 
opposed  his  nomination,  but  through  the  influence 
of  Margaret  von  der  Layen,  whose  "  chancellor  " 
he-  was  considered,  he  was  permitted  to  give  inde- 
pendent lectures  on  law.  On  ac<M>unt  of  his  rela- 
tional with  Margaret^  the  elector  Frederick  II  deposed 
BHlican  from  his  offioe  July  26,  1544,  and  ordered 
him  to  lea,ve  Heidelberg,  He  went  to  Marburg 
and  wai;  made  profe^or  of  rhetoric,  a  position  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  (T.  KoldbO 

BiBLioaRAFRT:  G.  Beaautimever^  Kleine  BtUrAge  cur  Ge- 
athidita  d€t  Bcichikigw  ru  Aitfftbur^,  JS^*  ftp*  S9  Hqqr, 
Nuremberg,  1S30;  A.  8t«i<^helei,  Dot  Bittutu  AuQtbutif, 
iii,  947  Km..  Auasburff,  IS 72;  T.  Klein.  DU  StsUuns  dtr 

in  TJ3,  xiv^  J  894;  C,  Ceyer,  Die  NOrdiinger  cvanQ^ 
li»chert  Kirchenordtiui^4ftn  de*  W.  JahrhvfVhrtMt  Muuicb, 
1890, 

BILITEY  (BYLNBY),  THOMAS;  Early  Eng- 
lish Protestant  J  b.  of  a  Norfolk  family  about  1495; 
bnmed  at  the  etake  at  Norwich  Aug,  19;  153  L 
He  studied  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  gave  up 
law  for  theology  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1519» 
He  adopted  the  belief  in  justihcation  by  faith  alone 
and  was  a  leader  in  a  company  of  Cambridge  men 
who  were  inclined  to  the  views  of  the  Reformation; 
Hugh  Latimer  was  added  to  the  number  by  Bilney's 
influence  and  became  his  lifelong  friend.  Con- 
cerning the  mB£8,  transubfltantiation,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  the  pope  and  the  Church,  Bilney  remained 
orthodox;  but  he  preached  unremittingly  in  Cam- 
bridge ^  London,  and  neighboring  counties,  denoun-' 
cing  the  invocation  of  saints  and  relic- worship, 
pilgrimages  and  fastings,  at  the  same  time  leading 
a  moat  austere  life  and  devoted  to  deeds  of  charity. 
He  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Tower  Nov. 
25,  1527;  brought  to  trial,  he  denied  having 
wittingly  taught  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  but  was 
finally  persuaded  to  abjure  his  alleged  heresies 
and  OB  penance  was  kept  imprisoned  for  more  than  a 
year.  Released  in  1 529,  he  went  back  to  Cambridge, 
suffered  much  frooi  remorae  for  his  abjuration^  and 


in  1531  reeunied  preaching,  but  was  immediately 
arrested,  and  was  executed  as  a  relapsed  heretic. 

BlBUooBAPtTt:  The  Bourcea  far  a  life  are  in  i^Uer^  and 
Paprrm  .  .  ,  ^f  thu  Rciffn  of  Henry  Vitir,  vul.  v.  ed.  James 
G&jrdiker.  hi  Reoard  Pubiiatiu/ns,  LotidoD,  1863-80.  Con- 
AiH  aim  C.  H.  Opoper*  Athene  Cantabriifimus*,  i,  42t  ib. 

Bn.50fr,  THOBIAS:  Bishop  of  Winchester; 
b.  at  Winchester  1546  or  1547;  d,  there  June  18, 
1616.  He  studied  at  New  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1569;  M.A„  1570;  B.D.,  1579;  D.D.,  1581);  was 
made  prebend  of  Wrnchester  1576,  and  became 
warden  of  the  college  there;  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Worcester  1596,  tranalated  to  Winchester  1597. 
He  waa  a  noted  preacher,  a  man  of  much  learning, 
and  defended  the  Church  of  England  against  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Puritans.  At  the  command 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  wrote  The  True  Difference 
between  Chri^ian  Subjection  and  Unchristian  Bul- 
lion (Oxford,  1585),  in  anjswer  to  Cardinal  William 
Allen*B  Defence  of  the  English  Cath&lks  (Ingohlstadt, 
15S4),  and  The  Survey  of  ChriM'*  Sufferinga  for 
Man's  Hedem^icm  and  of  his  Descent  to  Hades  or 
HcU  for  our  Deliverance  (London,  1604),  a  reply  to 
the  Brownist  Henry  Jacob;  in  The  Fer-petual 
Gof^emment  of  Ckthts  Church  (1593;  new  ed.^ 
with  memoir,  Oxford,  1842)  he  defended  episco- 
pacy. With  Dr.  Miles  Smith  he  revised  the  King 
James  translation  of  the  Bihie  before  its  publication, 
and  he  added  the  summaries  of  contents  at  the  head 
of  each  chapter. 

Bi&uooRjLPtiT:  A.  h  Wckm},  A  thenar  OronUnwa,  ed.  F.  Blimv 
a,  10»-171,  4  vols.,  London,  1813-20:  DNB.  v,  43-^4, 

BIHDIKG  km  LOOSIITG,  POWER  OF.  See 
Keys,  Power  of  the, 

BUTDLEY,  THOMAS  HERBERT:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Smethwick  (3  m.  n.w.  of  Birming- 
ham), StafTordflhire,  Oct.  21,  1S6L  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Brtjwnsgpove  College^  Worcestershire, 
and  Merton  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1884),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1SS9  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  assistant  curate  of  Ix* 
worth,  Sufifolk,  in  1889,  and  smce  1890  has  been 
principal  of  Codrington  College j.  Barbados,  and 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Barbados. 
He  became  canon  of  Barbados  in  1893  and  arch- 
deacon in  1904,  while  in  the  following  year  he  woa 
made  vi car-general  of  the  diocese »  In  theology 
he  is  a  liberal  High- churchman.  In  addition  to 
numerous  contributions  to  theological  periodicals, 
he  haa  translated  St.  Athanamus  de  incamatione 
Verbi  Dei  (London,  1887);  TeriuUian's  Apologt/ 
(London,  1S89);  EpiitU  of  the  Gallxmn  Churches 
( 1 900) ;  and  Si.  Cyprian  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  ( 1904 ) . 
He  haA  bIbo  edited  Tertulliani  Apologeticus  (Ox- 
ford, 1889);  TenuUiani  De  Frocscriptime  (1893); 
and  (Ecumenicid  Documents  of  the  Faith  (London, 
1900)  J  and  has  written  The  Creeds  (1896)  and  Ei 
incamatus  est  (New  York,  1896). 

BINGHAH,  HIRAM:  Congregational  missionary; 
b.  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii^  Aug.  16,  1831 ;  d.  at  Balti* 
more  Oct.  25»  1908.  He  waa  educated  at  Yale 
College  (B.A,,  1S53)  and  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary (1854-55),  and,  after  acting  as  principal  of  the 
Northampton  High  School  in  1853-54,  entered  the 
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eervice  of  the  American  Board  of  CotnmisBioners  for 
Poreigti  Miaeiona  id  1856,  He  began  his  roissioiiary 
activity  in  the  Gilbert  Islands  in  lS57j  and  from  1866 
to  1SG8  was  in  command  of  the  missionary  brig 
Morning  Stur.  He  was  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  board  of  the  Hawaiian  Evang^Oicol  Association 
from  1S77  to  ISSO.  From  1880-82  he  was  Hawaiian 
government  protector  of  South  Sea  immigrants.  In 
theology  he  was  a  conservative.  He  haa  written 
Story  of  the  Morning  Star  (Boston,  186(>);  GiWer*€«€ 
Bible  (New  York,  1893);  GilberUse  BihU  DicHonary 
(Honolulu,  1895);  Gilberttae  H^pnn  and  TuTie  Book 
(New  Yoric*  1897);  GUberiese  CommenUxry  on 
MoUhffw  (1904);  and  GiJberteae  Commentarif  on  the 
Four  Gospels  (1905). 

BmOHAM,  JOSEPH:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Wakefield  (9  m,  s.  of  Leeds),  Yorkshire, 
Sept,,  1668;  d,  at  Havant  (6  m.  s.e.  of  Portsmouth)^ 
Hampshire,  Aug.  17,  1723.  He  studied  at  Oxford 
and  was  fellow  of  University  CoUege  1689-95, 
when  he  resigned  and  withdrew  from  the  university 
because  his  controversial  sennon  on  the  Trinity 
preached  before  the  university  had  led  to  the 
charge,  wholly  unmertted,  of  heretsy.  He  was 
immediately  appointed  rector  of  Headbomn- 
Worthy  (2  m.  n,  of  Winchester),  which  made  the 
rich  cathedral  library  accessible  to  him.  In  1712 
he  was  transferred  to  the  better  living  of  Havant, 
His  fame  rests  upon  his  Origines  Ecclesiasiicm, 
or  the  AniiquUies  of  the  Christian  Church  (8  vols,, 
London,  1708-22).  This  ia  exhaustive  for  the  field 
it  covers  and  can  never  be  supeiBedfsd,  as  it  is  derived 
from  the  sources  and  interestingly  written.  It  has 
been  a  quarry  for  many  books  and  itself  several 
times  reprinted;  the  best  edition  is  by  the  greats 
great-grandson  of  the  author.  Rev,  Richard  Bing^ 
ham  (vols,  i-viii  of  Bingham's  Works ^  10  vob,| 
Oxford,  1855).  There  is  a  separate  edition  of  the 
AniiquUies  in  the  Bohn  Library  {2  vols.),  a  Latin 
translation  by  Johann  Hcinnch  Grischow  (Griacho- 
vius;  11  vols.^  Halle,  1724-^),  and  an  abridged 
German  translation  by  an  anonymous  Roman 
Cathohc  author  (4  vols,,  Augsburg,  1788-96). 
Unfortunately  Bingham  invested  his  savings  in 
the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  so  lost  them  in  1720. 

Biblioobapbt:  BJnffhnm'a  bjo^r&phy  by  Mi  ^reat-grutd- 
pOQ  in  given  in  the  Oxford  ed.  of  his  worlu.  CausuJt  tlnoi 
J.  Darlioe.  Csfdvpasdia  BQ^tiographica.  pp.  31Z-315,  Lon- 
don. 1^54;  8.  6.  AlUboue,  Criiieal  Dutionartf  of  Eng. 
Litemtun,  i,  1S9-190,  PhilndelpliiA,  1891;  DNB,  v,  41-50. 

BnnfEY,  THOMAS;  English  CongregationaJist; 
b,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Apr.  30,  1798;  d.  at 
Clapton,  London,  Feb.  24,  1874.  He  was  for  seven 
years  a  bookseller's  clerk  at  Newcastle,  during  which 
time  he  learned  Greek  and  Latin  and  accomplished 
considerable  reading.  He  studied  at  the  theological 
seminary  at  Wymondley,  Hertfordshire,  and  was 
nunister  for  a  year  at  Bedford;  became  miniiter 
at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  1824,  of  the  King's 
Weigh-Houso  Chapel ,  Eastcbeap,  London,  1829, 
and  remained  there  forty  years.  After  retiring 
from  his  pastorate  he  was  professor  of  homileUcs 
and  pastoral  theology  at  New  College,  London. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  in 
1848.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  an  established 
Church,  and  in  1833  at  tbo  laying  of  the  oomer- 


stone  of  a  new  chapel  for  the  Weigh-House  congre- 
gation expressed  himself  on  the  subject  in  language 
which  led  to  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.  He 
felt  that  the  sermon  occupied  too  large  a  place  in 
the  service  of  the  non-ritualistic  Churches  and 
favored  the  introduction  of  responsive  readings 
and  similar  changes  in  the  form  of  worstdp;  hia 
Service  of  Song  in  th$  House  of  the  Lord  (London, 
1848)  exercised  much  influence  in  the  development 
of  a  richer  and  better  musical  service,  and  he  en* 
riched  the  hymnals  by  the  hymn  '*  Eternal  light, 
eternal  hght."  He  edited  Charles  W.  Baird's 
Chapter  on  LiturgiES,  adding  a  preface  and  an  appen* 
dix,  "  Are  Dissenters  to  Have  a  Liturgy?  "  (185^), 
His  other  publications  include  a  Memoir  of  Stephen 
MoreU  (182S);  DUsent  Not  SchUm  (1835);  a  life 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  (1849);  la  U  Fosmbto 
to  Maki  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds  f  (1853);  LighU 
and  Shadows,  or  Church  Life  in  Austrotiaj  obser- 
vations made  during  a  visit  in  1857-^9  (1860); 
Money ^  a  Popular  Exposition  in  Rough  Notes  ( 1S64); 
St.  Paul,  Atff  Life  and  Ministry  (1866);  Mi^ah 
the  Priest  Maker ^  a  handbook  on  riiualism  (1867); 
From  Seventeen  to  Thirty ,  a  book  for  young  men 
(1868),  Two  series  of  his  Sermons  Preached  in 
the  Kin^s  Weigh-House  Chapel,  1SIS9^9,  were  pub- 
lished, the  second  with  biographical  sketch  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Allon  (ISe^-TS). 

HtBUCKjaApar:  BeBtdea  the  sketch  In  the  Tolumii  of  hla 
■ertnotm,  the  faljawintf  tUAy  b«  dOnsultcd:  A  M*morvd  of 
the  laU  Rev.  Thomat  Binn^,  ed.  J.  Btonghton,  London, 
1874:  E.  V.  Ildod,  ThomaM  Binn^,  M»  Mind,  Lift  and 
Opiniofu,  ib.  1874;  DNB,  v,  67--5&. 

BIlVTERIMr  A5T0If  JOSEF:  German  Cat  hoi  io 
theologian;  b.  at  DUsseldorf  Sept.  19,  1779;  d.  at 
Bilk  (s.  Bubml?  of  DOsseldorf)  May  17,  1855.  After 
receiving  his  first  education  in  his  native  city,  he 
entered  the  Franciiican  order  in  1796  and  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  DUxen  and  Aachen 
for  five  years  and  a  half.  Returning  to  DQsseldorf, 
he  was  ordained  priest  at  Cologne  (Sept.  19,  1802). 
The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the  following  year,  however, 
obliged  him  to  become  a  secular  priest,  and  in  1805, 
after  pacing  the  required  examination,  he  waa 
appointed  to  the  ancient  and  extend ve  parish  of 
Bilk,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Binterim 
was  an  enthusiastic  propagandist  of  ultramonta^ 
nism,  and  to  this  cause  he  devoted  the  greater  p&rt 
of  his  prolific  literary  activity.  He  aliso  defended 
the  Jesuits  and  upheld  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy 
Coat  of  Treves,  white  with  equal  consistency  he 
opposed  the  followers  of  Georg  Hermes  (q.v.) 
and  Catholic  "  rationalism.*'  In  1837,  with  hia 
elder  brother,  he  had  founded  and  endowed  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  at  Bilk,  and  in 
honor  of  Ins  jubilee  the  first  impulse  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  Hiatorischer  VereiD  filr  den 
Niederrhein  was  given  in  1852.  In  Ins  devotion 
to  the  Church  ho  was  imprisoned  for  six  montha 
in  1838  for  opposing  mixed  marriages. 

(Victor  Schultzb.) 

EiBL]oaRA.FnT:  Amari^  the  uaituerciuB  publicaiionA  of  Bin« 
terim  flp«<:i&L  uifeiitioD  may  be  mode  of  the  followinc: 
Ueber  Eh«  Mnd  Ehracheidunff  nach  Gatietwort  ^fid  dem 
Otittis  dtr  kathoiitchen  Kirche  CDtlfwIdorf,  IS  Id);  Califi- 
darium  tccUnm  Gtrmam&a  CiiitammsU  *^se>di  nofn  (C3fr> 
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losne,  1824);  Die  vorzQoUchaten  Denkwilrdigkeiten  der 
chriMtlich-katholUchen  Kirche  (7  vols.,  Mains.  1825-41); 
Die  keUholiBche  Kirche,  ein  GegeruKUM  dee  RaHonaliamue 
und  Aftermytticiemue  (Dilsaeldorf,  1827);  Die  cUte  und 
neue  Erzdidceee  Kdln  (4  vols..  1828-30);  Ueber  die  tweJc- 
nUUeige  Einrichtung  dee  uralten  katholiecKen  GoUeedienetea 
und  den  heUeamen  OebraiuJi  der  ItUeiniechen  Sprache  bet 
demeelben  (1832);  Ueber  den  Qebrauch  dee  Chrietenblutee 
bei  den  Juden  (1834);  PragmaUeche  Oeeckichte  der  deiUech- 
en  Concilien  (7  vols.,  1835-40);  Der  kaOiolieche  Bruder- 
und  Schtoeeterbund  zu  einer  rein  katholiechen  Ehe  (1838); 
De  proepiecopie  eive  euffraganeie  Cohnieneibue  extracr- 
dinariie  (Mains,  1843);  Zeugnieee  fUr  die  Eehtheit  dee 
heUioen  Rockee  zu  Trier  (3  parts,  DOsaeldorf,  1845-46); 
Die  geiaUichen  OeridUe  vom  1B.-19.  Jahrhundert  (2  parts, 
1849);  Der  keUige  Hikariue  (Leipsic,  1851);  Hermann  II., 
Erzbiechoi  von  Kdln  (D<isseldorf,  1851);  Ueber  den  Hoe- 
Uenhandel  in  Deutechland  und  Frankreich  (2d  ed.,  1852); 
and  Die  geheimen  Vorechriften  der  Jeeuiten  {Monita  Se- 
ereta),  ein  altee  LUgeniDerk  (1853). 

For  his  life  consult:  ADB,  vol.  ii;  K.  Werner,  Oeeckichte 
der  katholiechen  Theologie  eeit  dem  Trienter  Komil  bie  eur 
Qegenwarl,  pp.  391-393;  KL,  ii.  848-854  (in  considerable 
detail). 

BIRCH,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man and  author;  b.  in  London  Nov.  23,  1705; 
d.  there  Jan.  9,  1766.  He  was  ordained  priest 
in  1731,  although  of  Quaker  parentage  and  with- 
out a  university  education;  was  an  ardent  Whig 
and,  having  influential  patrons,  received  many 
good  preferments,  holding  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  rectories  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  London,  and 
Depden,  Suffolk.  He  was  an  indefatigable  writer, 
and  his  works  have  been  criticized  as  showing 
more  industry  than  judgment;  they  include  a 
number  of  volumes  relating  to  English  history; 
lives  of  Robert  Boyle  (London,  1744),  Archbishop 
Tillotson  (1752),  and  others,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
English  biographies  in  the  Oenercd  Dictionary 
(10  vols.,  1734-41);  editions  of  Milton's  prose 
(1738),  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  works  (1751),  and  the 
works  and  letters  of  Lord  Bacon  (1765);  History 
at  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (4  vols.,  1756-^7); 
numerous  oommimications  in  the  ''Philosophical 
Transactions"  and  other  periodical  publications. 
Biblioorapht:  J.  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotee  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  i,  585-637,  ii.  607,  iu,  258,  v.  40-43,  53. 
282-290,  London.  1812-16;  DNB,  v,  68-70. 

BIRD,  FREDERIC  MAYER:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Philadelphia  June  28,  1838;  d.  in 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Apr.  3,  1908.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (B.A., 
1857)  and  Union  Theological  Semmaiy  (I860).  He 
was  ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministiy  in  1860,  and 
after  serving  as  an  army-chaplain  in  1862-63,  held 
several  pastorates.  In  1870  he  became  Protestant 
Episcopal  rector  of  Spotswood,  N.  J.,  from  1870  to 
1 874.  Seven  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  psychology,  Christian  ethics,  and  rhetoric  in 
Lehigh  University,  remaining  there  in  this  capacity, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  chaplain,  imtil  1886.  He  was 
also  acting  chaplain  there  in  1896-98,  and  from 
1893  to  1898  was  editor  of  LippincoWB  Magazine, 
In  the  latter  year  be  became  associate  editor  of 
Chandler'8  Encyclopedia.  In  addition  to  numerous 
contributions  to  periodicals  and  encyclopedias, 
including  most  of  the  American  matter  in  Julian's 
Dictionary  of  Hymnology  (London,  1892),  he  has 
edited  Charles  Wesley  Seen  in  his  Finer  and  Less 
Familiar  Poems  ( New  York,  1867) ;  the  Hymns  of  the 
Lutheran  Pennsylvania  ministerium  (Philadelphia, 


1865;  in  collaboration  with  S.  M.  Schmucker); 
and  Songs  of  the  Spirit  (New  York,  1871;  in  col- 
laboration with  Bishop  W.  H.  Odenheimer).  He 
made  a  noteworthy  collection  of  hymnology,  now 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

BIRETTA.  See  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Ec- 
clesiastical. 

BIRGITTA,  ST.,  AND  THE  BIRGnTmE  OR- 
DER.   See  Bridget,  Saint,  of  Sweden. 

BIRnnJS,  SAINT:  First  bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons;  d.  Dec.  3,  650.  He  was  a  Benedictine 
monk  at  Rome  and  was  given  a  missionary  com- 
mission by  Pope  Honorius  I.  After  being  con- 
secrated bishop  at  Genoa  by  Asterius,  archbishop 
of  Milan,  he  landed  in  Wessex  about  634.  He 
baptized  its  king,  Cynegils,  in  635,  Oswald  of 
Northumbria  standing  as  sponsor.  He  fixed  his 
see  at  Dorchester  (now  a  small  village,  8  m.  s.e.  of 
Oxford),  and  gained  influence  in  Wessex  and  Mer- 
cia.  Cwichelm,  the  son  of  Cynegils,  was  baptized 
in  636;  Cuthred,  Cwichelm's  son,  in  639;  Cenwalh, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Cynegils,  in  646. 
Biblioorapht:  Bede,  Hiet.  ecd.,  iii,  7. 

BISHOP:  A  spiritual  overseer  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  origin  of  the  office,  its  historic  devel- 
opment, and  theories  of  its  relative  dignity  will 
be  foimd  discussed  in  the  article  Polity;  for  views 
of  different  communions  concerning  the  office,  see 
Episcopacy;  this  article  will  deal  mainly  with  the 
selection  of  bishops  and  their  duties. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  bishop  holds 
the  first  place  in  the  hierarchy,  not  as  belong- 
ing to  a  separate  order,  but  as  having  the  ful- 
ness of  the  priesthood.  Conditions  for  consecra- 
tion are  the  following:  legitimate  birth,  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  eminent  learning,  and  moral  probity. 
In  the  ordinary  case  the  candidate  is  supposed  also 
to  be  a  native  of  the  country  and  acceptable  to 
the  government.  The  choice  of  the  person  belongs, 
on  the  curialist  theory,  to  the  pope;  but  in  practise 
it  is  generally  left  to  the  chapter,  either  by  election, 
or  when  there  are  canonical  impediments  to  be 
removed,  as  when  translation  from  another  see  is 
required,    by    Postulation    (q.v.);  or 

Election  it  may  occur  through  nomination 
and        by  the   government.    The    candidate 

Consecra-  must  then  receive  the  papal  con- 
tion.  firmation,  after  examination  as  to 
his  fitness.  This  is  made  first  by  a 
papal  delegate  in  the  place  of  the  election  (pro- 
cessus informatiims  in  partibus  eUcti)^  after  which 
a  second  investigation  takes  place  at  Rome,  by 
the  oonmiittee  of  cardinals  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose (congregatio  examinis  episcoporum);  this  second 
examination  is  called  processus  electionis  definitivus 
in  curia.  If  both  prove  favorable  to  the  candidate, 
he  is  confirmed,  preoonized,  and  put  in  possession 
of  his  powers  of  jurisdiction,  though  not,  of  course, 
of  those  pertaining  to  orders  imtil  his  consecration, 
which  is  supposed  to  occur  within  three  months. 
It  is  administered  by  a  bishop  designated  by  the 
pope,  with  the  assistance  of  two  other  bishops  or 
prelates,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  new  bishop'^ 
diocese.    The  candidate  takes  the  ancient  oath 
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of  fidelity  to  the  pope  (substantially  the  same  as 
that  prescribed  by  Gregory  VII  in  1079),  signs  the 
profession  of  faith,  and  then,  after  he  has  been  duly 
consecrated  according  to  the  form  laid  down  in  the 
Roman  Pontifical,  is  solenmly  enthroned.  An 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  ooimtry 
is  also  usually  administered  before  consecration. 

The  rights  or  powers  of  a  bishop  may  be  con- 
sidered under  three  heads — as  pertaining  to  his  or- 
ders, to  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  his  dignity.  As 
to  the  first,  he  has  all  the  jura  ordinis  of  the  fulness 
of  the  priesthood,  including,  besides  those  powers 
which  every  priest  shares  with  him,  the  special 
episcopal  prerogatives  of  administering  ordination 
and  confirmation,  of  consecrating  the  holy  oils, 
churches,  and  sacred  objects  in  general,  of  bene- 
diction of  abbots  and  abbesses,  and  of  anointing 
sovereigns.  The  rights  of  jurisdiction,  in  the  broad 
sense,  embrace  the  bishop's  whole  power  of  ruling 
his  diocese  as  its  chief  pastor.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  term  l£x  jurisdictionis  is  applied  specially 
to  his  legislative  and  executive  func- 

Rights      tions  (for  the  jurUtdictio  corUentiosa  and 
and        coercUiva — i.e.,  the  power  of  hearing 

Duties,  cases  and  pronouncing  and  enforcing 
judgment — see  Audientia  Episco- 
PALis;  Jurisdiction,  Ecclesiastical),  while  the  ex- 
pression lex  di<ece8ana  refers  to  his  right  to  the  vari- 
ous church  taxes.  These  rights  belong  to  the  bishop 
as  bishop,  and  in  regard  to  them  he  is  judex  ordinor 
riuSf  "the  ordinary";  but  he  often  holds  other 
powers  specially  delegated  to  him  as  represent- 
ative of  the  pope  (see  Faculties).  Finally,  in 
regard  to  his  dignity,  he  takes  ecclesiastical  rank, 
in  virtue  of  his  exalted  office,  immediately  after 
the  cardinals,  and  bears  various  customary  titles 
of  honor,  being  addressed  as  "  Right  Reverend," 
"  My  Lord,"  etc.  In  many  places  he  also  enjoys 
secular  precedence;  and  he  has  his  special  insignia 
and  vestments  (see  Vestments  and  Insignia, 
Ecclesiastical).  To  these  prerogatives  corre- 
sponding duties  are  attached,  including  not  only 
the  cure  of  souls,  but  residence  in  his  diocese,  and 
a  visit  to  Rome  to  report  upon  its  condition  at 
fixed  intervals,  varying  with  the  distance.  Since 
the  bishop  is  naturally  unable  to  exercise  all  the 
rights  and  duties  above  described  in  person  through- 
out his  entire  diocese,  he  has  always  had  special 
assistants — in  early  times  the  archdeacons  and 
archpriests,  later  his  chapter  and  variously  desig- 
nated fimctionaries,  vicars-general  and  the  like, 
as  well  as,  for  those  things  which  pertain  to  the 
power  of  orders,  coadjutor  or  assistant  bishops. 
See  the  articles  imder  these  titles. 

In  the  Protestant  Churches  the  episcopate  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  sense  has  not  been  preserved. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
the  assaults  of  the  Reformers  were  directed  not  so 
much  against  the  episcopal  power  in  itself  as 
against  abuses  in  its  exercise;  imtil  1545  the  ques- 
tion was  debated  on  what  conditions  the  adherents 
of  the  evangelical  doctrine  could  agree  to  submit 
to  the  existing  bishops  of  the  old  Church.  The 
Lutheran  confessions  of  faith  recognize  as  of  divine 
right  only  the  pastoral  function  in  the  bishop's 
office;  all  else  is  of  merely  human  institution,  and 
IL— 13 


may  be  abolished  by  the  same  power  that  created 
it.  Since,  however,  they  laid  down  no  definite 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  ordained  by  God, 
they  could  and  did  declare  themselves  willing  to 
recognize  these  powers  still,  so  long  as  the  bishops 
would  allow  freedom  to  teach  the  pure  doctrine 
and  tolerate  the  priests  who  preached  it.  Some 
bishops  fulfilled  the  condition  and  accepted  the 
evangelical  doctrine;  but  this  semblance  of  episco- 
pal government  had  clearly  nothing  in  common 
with  the  pre-Reformation  episcopate  except  the 
name  and  certain  forms.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Schwerin 
and  later  at  Osnabrilck  and  LQbeck,  the  name 
bishop  was  definitely  used  for  an  official  appointed 
by  the  ruling  power,  in  no  sense  ecclesiastical. 
The  attempt  to  prove  that  the  German  Reformation 
deliberately  intended  to  retain  episcopal  govern- 
ment is  quite  useless,  though  the  tendency  which  it 
represents  has  had  adherents,  among  whom  were 
Frederick  William  IV  and  Bunsen.  Where  the 
title  has  been  employed  in  the  modem  evangelical 
Church  of  Germany,  it  represents  nothing  more 
than  a  general  superintendent.  The  bishops  of  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  also  not  bishops 
in  the  strict  sense  understood  by  the  Roman 
Catholics;  their  institutions  rest  on  special  historical 
grounds  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 

(E.  Friedberg.) 
In  the  Church  of  England  there  are  three  claraes 
of  bishops:  the  diocesan  bishops,  taking  their  titles 
(with  a  few  exceptions  of  recently  foimded  sees) 
from  the  old  pre-Reformation  dioceses;  suffragan 
bishops,  bearing  likewise  territorial  titles;  and 
assistant  bishops.  The  diocesan  bishops  are  nom- 
inally elected  by  the  chapters  of  their  cathedrals, 
but  practically  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  which 
sends  a  nomination  to  the  chapter  with  the  congi 
d'Hire,  Suffragan  bishops  are  also  nominated  by 
the  Crown,  while  assistant  bishops  are  appointed 
by  the  prelate  imder  whom  they  are  to  serve. 
Their  appointment  is  revocable  at  his  pleasure; 
that  of  suffragans  is  for  life.  None  of  these  classes 
has  any  jurisdiction  independent  of  its  superior. 
With  the  first  extension  of  the  Anglican  colonial 
episcopate,  the  English  government  attempted  to 
claim  the  same  right  of  nomination  as  at  home; 
but  this  claim  was  abandoned,  and  the  colonial 
bishops  are  now  elected  either  by  the  clergy  or  by 
the  deliberative  assemblies  of  their  dioceses.  In  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  bishops  are 
elected  by  the  diocesan  conventions:  their  election 
must  then  be  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  the  other 
bishops  and  "  standing  Dommittees."  Assistant 
bishops  in  this  Church  are  now  known  as  bishops- 
coadjutor,  and  have  the  right  of  succession  on  the 
death  of  the  diocesan  bishop.  In  England  bishops 
are  frequently  *^  translated  "  from  one  see  to  an- 
other; in  the  United  States,  bishops  of  missionary 
jurisdictions  may  be  elected  to  a  diocesan  see,  but 
this  is  all.  Throughout  the  Anglican  communion 
consecration  by  three  other  bishops  is  required. 
Every  English  bishop  at  his  consecration  takes  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  and  canonical 
obedience  to  his  metropolitan;  in  the  United  States 
each  bishop  is  independent,  subject  only  to  the 
general  law  of  the  Church  as  formulated  by  the 
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General  Convention,  the  office  of  presiding  bishop 
being  ahnost  purely  honorary.  Throughout  the 
Anglican  communion  the  administration  of  certain 
quasisacramental  rites  (confirmation,  ordination, 
consecration  of  churches,  etc.)  is  strictly  reserved  to 
the  bishop,  who  also  has  a  power  of  ordinary  juris- 
diction in  some  measure  resembling  that  exercised 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  The  two  Eng- 
lish archbishops,  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester, 
and  Durham,  and  most  of  the  other  bishops  (the 
number  corresponding  to  that  of  the  more  ancient 
sees),  as  "  spiritual  lords,"  have  seats  in  the  upper 
house  of  parliament.  The  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  also  has  its  bishops,  who  are 
elected  in  any  number  required  by  the  General  Con- 
ference. They  have  joint  jurisdiction  throughout 
the  Church,  being  confined  to  no  diocese  or  districts, 
though  for  practical  reasons  the  General  Conference 
designates  episcopal  residences  at  its  quadrennial 
sessions.  Their  functions  are  purely  executive — 
they  preside  at  conferences,  arrange  districts  for 
presiding  elders,  fix  appointments  of  preachers,  and, 
especially,  travel  throughout  the  Church  to  pro- 
mote its  spiritual  and  temporal  interests.  No  dis- 
tinction of  order  is  recognized  between  them  and 
other  ministers. 

Biblioqrapht:  Ck)nsult  Bingham.  Orioines,  bookB  iv,  v.  ix, 
xvi,  xvii,  for  the  election  of  bishops  and  the  exercise  of 
discipline;  P.  Hergenrdther,  Lehrbuch  des  katholischen 
KirehenrechU,  Freiburg,  1906.  On  the  general  subject 
consult  works  cited  in  Church  Government. 

BISHOP,  NATHAN:  Baptist  layman;  b.  of 
New  England  stock  at  Vernon,  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  12,  1808;  d.  at  Saratoga  Aug.  7,  1880. 
He  was  graduated  at  Brown  1837,  and  elected  tutor; 
was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Providence  1838-51, 
in  Boston  1851-57.  Removing  to  New  York,  he 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Sabbath  Commit- 
tee, manager  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Commission  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  of  the  Indian  Commission  appointed 
by  President  Grant  in  1869;  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  in  1871,  a  trustee  of  Brown  University 
from  1842,  and  one  of  the  original  board  of  trustees 
of  Vassar  College.  For  two  years  he  served  gra- 
tuitously as  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  American  Bible  Revision 
Committee  till  his  death. 

(P.  ScHAFPf)  D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

BISHOP  (EPISCOPUS)  IN  PARTIBUS  INFIDE- 
LIUM.    See  Bishop,  Titular. 

BISHOP,  TITULAR:  According  to  the  old  law 
of  the  Church,  only  one  bishop  was  consecrated 
for  a  diocese;  and  none  was  consecrated  at  large 
or  without  a  definite  diocese  (First  Council  of 
Nicaea,  canon  viii).  If,  therefore,  occasion  arose 
for  the  designation  of  a  representative  to  perform 
epbcopal  functions  in  the  place  of  an  incapacitated 
bishop,  it  was  necessary  to  call  upon  some  neigh- 
boring bishop  or  one  who  happened  to  be  in  those 
parts  (see  Coadjutor).    In  the  ninth  and  tenth 


centuries,  certain  Spanish  bishops  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  sees  by  the  Saracens,  and  in  the 
tenth  some  from  Prussia  and  Livonia  who  were  in 
a  similar  position,  served  in  this  capacity.  The 
same  service  was  rendered  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  bishops  of  sees  founded  in  the  East 
during  the  crusades  and  afterward  occupied  by  the 
Mohammedans.  So,  even  after  all  hope  of  the 
recovery  of  these  territories  had  been  abandoned, 
bishops  continued  to  be  consecrated  for  these 
dioceses,  called  episcopi  in  partibus  infidelium 
("  bishops  in  the  regions  of  the  unbelieving ") 
until  1882,  when  Leo  XIII  ordered  the  use  of  the 
designation  episcopi  titulares.  Their  functions  are 
various.  In  the  first  place,  they  serve  as  auxiliary 
or  coadjutor  bishops  in  dioceses  where  the  need 
exists,  when  the  diocesan  makes  a  request  to  the 
pope  for  such  an  assignment,  naming  a  suitable 
person,  and  giving  assurance  for  his  support. 
The  coadjutor  of  course  possesses  all  the  jura 
ordinia  like  any  other  bishop,  but  exercises  them 
only  at  the  direction  of  his  superior,  and  he  has  not, 
ex  officio,  the  other  prerogatives  of  a  diocesan  bishop 
(see  Bishop).  Apostolic  vicars,  who  administer 
missionary  districts  not  formed  into  dioceses,  ve 
usually  consecrated  bishops,  and  so  are  certain 
Roman  functionaries  who  are  members  of  the  great 
congregations,  and  papal  nimcios  and  other  diplo- 
matic representatives.  Titular  bishops  are  also 
consecrated  for  certain  special  purposes,  such  as 
the  administration  of  holy  orders  to  the  LTniat 
Greeks  of  Italy,  and  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  certain  countries  (see 
Exemption).  (P.  HiNscHiust.) 

Biblioorapht:  L.  Thomamin.  Vetu§  et  nova  eccUHce  diaci- 
plina,  part  I,  book  i,  chaps.  27-28,  Lucca,  1728;  A.  H. 
Andnucci,  Tr€wJatu9  de  eplacopo  tittUari,  Rome,  1732; 
J.  C.  M6llcr,  Oeschichte  der  Weihbiachdfe  von  OanabrOck, 
Lingen.  1887. 

BISHOPRIC,  or  DIOCESE:  The  territory  over 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  extends.  The 
origin  of  such  divisions  goes  back  to  the  foundation 
and  growth  of  the  very  early  Christian  communities. 
When  the  apostles  founded  a  church  in  a  city,  the 
faithful  living  there  (Gk.  paroikoij  parcpidemoi ; 
cf.  Eph.  ii,  19;  I  Pet.  ii,  11)  formed  a  community 
(paroikia)  which  gradually  took  more  definite 
shape  under  the  leadership  of  the  presbyters  or 
bishops,  and  gained  adherents  outside  the  town. 
At  first  these  latter  attended  divine  service  in  the 
city,  imtil  their  numbers  increased  sufficiently  to 
form  a  separate  dependent  community,  the  term 
paroikia  being  applied  to  the  larger  territory 
equally.  In  the  West  the  name  parochia  retained 
this  sense  until  the  ninth  century,  when  it  became 
restricted  to  single  parishes  in  the  modem  sense, 
the  bishop's  jurisdiction  being  known  as  di(Fcesis 
(already  in  use  to  designate  a  civil  governor's  juris- 
diction). The  latter  word  in  the  East,  following  the 
analogy  of  civil  divisions,  was  applied  to  the  district 
ruled  by  a  patriarch.  In  Gaul  the  ecclesiastical  unit 
was  constituted  out  of  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
and  its  annexed  territory  (conventus,  Gk.  dioikesis), 
which  in  the  Prankish  period  corresponded  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  count.  In  Germany  the  original 
diocese  was  larger,  and  the  Gau  was  coterminous 
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with  ita  subdivision  of  archdeacon ry  or  deaneiy. 
The  erection  or  redistribution  of  dioceses  was  from 
ttie  fourth  century  a  function  of  tbc  metrx^politun 
and  the  provincial  Gjnod;  in  Germany  from  the 
eighth  century  it  w^  carried  out  under  papal 
Bupervieion.  From  the  eleventh  century  it  has 
been  reserved  to  the  pope;  but  in  Germany  the 
joint  action  of  the  state  baa  been  required,  the 
matter  being  conaidered  a  causa  mi^ta. 

(E.  FatEnBERG.) 

BtBt-TOGRAPat:  Lk  Tboroiuiajn*  Vetut  tt  nora  et^sin  diici- 
j^itui,  part  I,  book  iti.  Lucca.  17'M\  R.  Hooker,  EccUnoM- 
Hrai  FatUif,  book  viji,  cbap^  S^  b^aC  ed.«  by  Keble,  3  Tols.* 
Oxford,  l^<&;  H.  Milinan,  ^i4k>r|^  «/  ChriatUtmtjf,  bdok 
Iv,  L&ndcm,  1807;  W»  T.  Aniold,  Roman  Sv*tcm  of  Pt9- 
vincial  Adminittratiifn,  LonUont  1879;  Hiii{[bjkni»  Oriffinet^ 
BookA  iv-v,  ix;  KL^  n,  87S-SS8. 

BISHOPS'  BOOK,  THE:  A  work  published 
at  London  in  1537^  compiled  by  a  commission  of 
'English  bishops  and  clergymen,  of  which  the  full 
title  ia  The  InAtUulion  of  a  Christian  Man,  con- 
taining ike  exposition  or  interpretation  of  the  contmon 
creed f  of  /A*  ^evtn  ^acranttnis,  of  the  i  command- 
menls  and  of  the  pater  niM/cr,  and  of  the  are  mafia f 
ptatijieation,  and  purgatory.  It  reflects  the  con- 
ditions of  the  time  in  maintaining  that  the  authority 
of  the  pope  is  a  human  institution^  while  not  denying 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  part  of  the  Church 
Universal.  It  is  reprinted  in  Formularies  of  Faith 
Flit  Forth  by  Avthority  during  the  Reign  of  Henry 
Vill,  edited  by  C.  LSoyd,  bishop  of  Oxford  (Oxford, 
1 825) .  Consult  C,  Hardwick,  A  His^tory  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  during  tlm  Reformation  (6th  ed.^  London^ 
1877). 

BISSELLf  EDWIN  COFTE:  American  Cbngre- 
galionalii^t;  b.  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.^  Mar.  2,  1S32; 

d.  at  Chicago  Apr*  10,  1894,  He  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  1855 ^  and  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary ^  New  York,  1859;  was  pastor  of  Cotigregational 
church^  at  West hamp ton,  Mass,,  1869-64,  8an 
Frandsco,  18G4-69,  Winchester,  Mass.,  1871-73; 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Auatria 
1874-79;  became  Nettleton  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testajnent  exegesis  in  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminafy  ISSl,  and  of  Old  Testament 
exegesis  and  literature  in  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  1802.  During  his  pastorate 
at  Westhampton  he  raiaed  a  company  of  the  fifty- 
second  regiment,  Masnaehusctts  volunteers,  and 
served  aa  its  captain  under  Gen.  Banks  at  Port 
Hudson  1862-63,  In  1869-70  he  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Ilonolulu, 
Sandwich  Islands.  He  published  The  Historic 
Origin  of  the  Bible  (New  York,  1873);  Th$  Apoc- 
rypha of  the  out  Testament  (a  revised  translation, 
introduction,  and  notes,  voL  xv  of  the  American 
Lange  series,  1880);  The  Fentaieuchf  %t4  origin 
and  structure  (18S:>);  Bihlicai  AntifjuUics  (Phila- 
delphia, 1888);  A  PrattictU  Introductory  Hehreta 
Grammar  (Hartford,  1891);  Genesia  Printed  in 
Colore,  showing  the  originai  ftaurccs  from  which  ii 
is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled,  with  introduction 
(1892), 

BITHYlflA.  See  Asia  Mhvoe  m  TH£  Aj^ostoleg 
Time,  VL 

BIZOCHI,     Sec  FiiATiCKixt. 


BJORLIHG,  bioKling,  CARL  OLOF:  Swedish 
theologian;  b.  at  Wcsteria  (60  m.  w.n.w^  of  Stock- 
holm), Sweden,  Sept.  16,  1804;  d,  there  Jan.  20, 
1SS4,  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Upsala; 
became  bishop  of  Wcstcril^**,  1866,  having  long  been 
connected  as  teacher  and  rector  with  the  Gefle 
gymnanium.  He  was  the  author  of  i*e%'eral  learned 
works,  including  a  treat iise  on  Christian  dogmatics 
(2  parts,  1847-75),  which  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention in  Germany,  and  showa  his  firm  adherence 
to  the  Augaburg  Confession, 

BLACK  FATHERS.    See  Holt  Ghost,  OROERfl 

MiU  CONOHEGATtONS  OT  THE,  II,  6, 

BLACK   FRIARS:     A   name   given   in   England 

to  Dominican  monka  because  of  the  color  of  their 
dresa, 

BLACK,  HUGH:  Scotch  PreBbyterian;  b.  at 
Rothesay  (10  m.  w.  of  Glasgow),  Buteshire,  Mar» 
20,  186S,  He  was  graduated  from  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1887  and  the  Free  Church  CoHcge,  Glas- 
gow, in  1891 J  and  was  ordain etl  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  pastor  of 
Sherwood  Church,  Paisley,  1891-96,  and  became 
associate  pastor  of  St*  George ^s  Free  Church,  Edin* 
burgh,  1S96.  He  lectured  on  homiletics  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1905,  and  in 
1906  becaiTie  professor  of  practical  theology  in  that 
institution.  He  has  written  The  Dream  of  Youth 
(London,  1894);  Fri^tdship  (1897);  Culture  and 
Restraint  {1901):  Work  (1903);  The  Pradice  of 
Belf -Culture  (1904);  and  Comfort  (1906). 

BLACK  JEWS.    See  Church  op  God,  2. 

BLACK  RUBRIC!  The  popular  name  for  the 
declaration  enjoining  kneeling  at  the  end  of  the 
order  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
the  prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  called 
becatise  it  waa  printed  in  black  letter  in  the  prayer- 
book  as  revised  by  William  Sancroft  (q.v.)  in  1G6L 
It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  rubric  at  all  as  it  ia 
intended  for  the  direction  of  the  people  and  not  for 
the  officiating  clergy.  Nor  did  Sancroft  originate 
it,  as  it  dates  back  to  the  second  prayei^book  of 
Edward  VI  (1552),  whose  council  ordered  that  the 
comraunicantfl  should  receive  the  elements  kneeling, 
and  explained  in  the  **  rubric  "  that  this  altitude 
was  not  used  to  express  belief  in  tranRubt^tantiation. 
The  **  rubric "  was  omitted  in  the  Elizabethan 
prayer-book  of  1559,  and  this  omission  waa  one  of 
the  cherished  grievances  of  the  Puritans.  In  the 
Savoy  Conference  of  1661  the  Presbyterians  de- 
manded its  restoration,  but  the  bishops  were  not  at 
the  time  inclined  to  grant  it;  at  the  lo^t  moment, 
however,  it  waa  replaced  and  so  it  appears  in  the 
revised  prayer-book  of  Charlcfl  II  and  ia  still  re- 
tained in  the  English  prayer-book.  It  was  removed 
f roni  the  prayei^book  as  revised  for  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  in  17S9, 

BLACKWOOD,  WILLUM;    Presbyterian;  b.  at 

Dromara,  County  Down,  Ireland,  June  1,  1804; 
d.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  13,  1893.  Ho  was 
graduated  at  the  Royal  College,  Belfast,  1832; 
became  pastor  successively  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches    of    Holywood,    near    Belfast,    1$35;  of 
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Trinity  Church,  Nowca^tleHsn-TynD,  1843;  and 
of  the  Ninth  Church.  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1850. 
He  was  secretary  to  the  Education  Cbmmittee  of 
tha  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  1834-^10;  mathe- 
matieal  examiner  of  students  under  care  of  the 
Synod  of  ITfiter,  1839—13;  and  was  moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  1846.  He 
publis^hed,  with  other  works,  essays  on  Missi^m^ 
to  the  Heathen  (Belfast,  1830);  AU^nemenf,  Foiih, 
and  Assurance  (Philadelphia,  1856);  Beliarmine's 
Nok^  of  the  Church  (1858);  and  edited  the  papers 
of  the  late  lie  v.  Biehard  Webster,  with  intro- 
duction  and  indexes,  and  published  them  under 
the  title  Webster* s  Histmy  of  the  Fresbyicrian  Church 
(Philadelphia,  1857);  also  the  Biblical,  Theological, 
Biographical  J  and  LOerarg  EncydoptEdia  (2  vols., 
1873-76). 

BLAIKIE,  WILLIAM  GARD EH:  Free  Church 
of  Scothtnd;  b.  at  Aberdeen  Feb.  5j  1S20;  d.  at 
North  Berwick  June  11,  1899,  He  studied  at 
Marischal  CoUega  and  at  Echnbu^Kh  (M.A.^  Aber- 
deen, 1S37);  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lishetl  Church  at  Drum  blade,  Aberdeenshire,  1842; 
joined  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1843;  was 
minister  of  Pilrig,  Edinburgh,  1844-68;  professor 
of  apologetics  and  pastoral  theology  in  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  1868-97.  With  the  Rev.  William  Ar- 
not  he  was  delegate  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Uniteti  States  at  Philaflelphia  in 
1870  to  convey  congratulations  on  union;  he  t'Ook 
a  leading  part  in  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformeil 
Churches;  was  deeply  interested  in  measures  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  working 
classes;  and  active  in  behalf  of  home  missions, 
temperance,  church  extension,  and  all  the  work 
of  the  Free  Church,  In  1892  be  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  He  edited  The  Free  Church 
Magazine  1849-53,  The  North  British  Rei^iew  1860- 
1863,  The  Sunday  Magazine  1873-74,  and  The 
Catholic  Presbyterian  1879-S3, 

BitiLtooAAPiiT:  Tho  marc  itnpQftiuit  of  hi»  tiiany  bookji 
were  Bible  Hiskfry  in  Connection  with  the  Generat  Hi*tijry 
of  the  IVm-td,  London.  IS59:  Bett^  Da\t*  /w  tht  Working 
People,  ISGA  (ariffitifilly  publishod  ne  Six  Ledurem  Ad~ 
drened  to  ih«  Waking  Chi99<^  €,n  the  Im-provtment  of  their 
Ti!mjKTai  Condition,  Edidbtuigh,.  1R40>;  Heodt  ami  Hands 
In  the  World  of  Labor.  1865:  For  the  W^ork  of  the  Mini»- 
iry,  a  Manual  of  HomileiicoX  and  Paetoral  Theotogy,  1373; 
(ttimpset  of  the  Inner  Life  of  our  Lord,  1S76;  The  Ftr- 
mnal  Life  of  David  lAvingrlonr,  1S80;  The  Publie  Mirti^ 
try  and  Potiarai  Methods  of  our  f^^rd,  1S83;  Leadert  in 
Modem  Philanthropy.  18S4:  Robert  HoUock.  firat  PrinH- 
pai  of  the  UniverttUy  of  Hdinburnh,  18S4:  The  PreathefB 
of  Srodand  from  the  Sirlh  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Cun- 
ningham Ijecturcs  for  188B);  Thomaa  Ckalmert,  Bdln- 
bureh,  IS96;  David  Brou^,  a  Meinoir,  Ixtndon.  1S&8.  He 
B}m>  btUted  Memi?riaU  of  the  Late  Andtein  Crid^tan,  1856, 
and  Jain«ft  Walker 'a  Theology  ami  TheoloQiant  of  Smt- 
larui.  1872^  wrot*  five  of  the  Prevent  />aj/  Tracte,  1883- 
18S5:  contribtit^ij  the  *' ELirpoaitJonji  dtid  Homiletics"  fcr 
the  Epifliilc  %fi  the  EpheifiitnB  in  the  jPuJ|>tt  Commen- 
tary, and  |irGpflre>d  the  Book*  of  Joabtuk  And  BamuEKl  for 
the  Expotiior'€  Bible.  For  bis  IJffl  coQBuli  his  AuiobioQ- 
raphy.  eiht^zid  nith  intrcMjuction  by  N.  L.  Walker,  Lon- 
don. 1901.  and  DNB,  uupplemeat  vol  i,  212-213. 

BLAIRf  HUGH:  Church  of  Scotland;  U  in 
Edinburgh  Apr.  7^  1718;  d.  there  Dee.  27,  1800. 
He  studied  io  the  loc^  university;  became  minister 
of  Coleasicj    Fifeshire^   1742;   second    mmiater  of 


the  Canongatc  Church,  Edinburgh,  1743;  minister 
of  Lady  Tester's  1754;  was  transferred  to  the  High 
Church  1758.  From  1759  he  lectured  in  the  Uni- 
versity so  acceptably  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres, 
that  in  1760  he  was  appointed  the  town  council 
professor  in  that  department,  and  from  1762  to 
1783  was  the  myal  profesisor;  when  on  resigning  be 
published  his  lectures  (2  vols.)  he  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  authors  of  works  on  rhetoric  in  the 
English  language  and  retainctl  tlie  poKition  for  a 
century.  In  1780  he  received  a  pension  of  £200 
a  year.  To  his  own  generation  he  w^as  a  most 
acceptable  preacher  and  his  sermons  continued  to 
be  read  and  to  be  tmnelated  far  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Their  simplicity,  e^tcellent  styLe, 
and  high  morality  account  for  their  vogue,  but 
their  lack  of  depth  in  thought  and  spirituality 
have  caused  them  to  lose  popularity* 

Bibliographt:  Sketehea  of  Bl&ir^a  life  vere  ajipended  io 
vol.  V  of  hitt  sermons  hy  J,  Finlayiwn,  tvondon,  1801;  oon- 
BUlt  a!sD  John  ?UII,  -4?*  Account  of  the  Life  and  WrUingM 
of  H.  Blair,  Edinbtinjh,  1807;  DNB.  v,  IfiO-lSl. 

BLAIR,  JAMES:  Virginia  coloniat  Episcopal 
clergyman;  b.  in  Scotland  in  1656;  d.  at  Williams- 
burg, Va„  Apr.  18,  1743.  He  was  graduated  M.A. 
at  Edinburgh  in  1673;  became  a  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  and  was  rector  of 
Cranston  in  tho  diocese  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  tatter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  he  went  to  England 
and  was  persuaded  by  Dr.  Com p ton,  bishop  of 
London,  to  emigrate  to  Virginia,  where  he  arrived 
in  1685;  he  was  minister  of  Henrico  parish  till 
1694 J  at  Jamestown  till  1710,  and  at  Willi amsburg 
tho  rest  of  his  life.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  by 
the  bishop  of  London  commissary  for  Virginia, 
the  highest  church  office  in  the  colony,  tho  duties 
of  which  were  practically  those  of  a  bishop  ex- 
clusive of  ordination.  After  1703  he  was  member 
of  the  colonial  Council  and  for  many  years  its 
president.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  character 
and  great  abiUty,  and  worked  with  persistent  zeal 
and  energy  to  promote  the  religious  and  material 
welfare  of  Virginia.  He  did  much  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  colonial  clergy.  With  acveral  of 
the  governors  he  had  bitter  disputes  and  waa 
influential  in  securing  their  removal.  He  was 
founder  and  first  president  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  for  which  he  procured  a  charter  in  England 
in  1693,  and  which  he  made  a  success  in  spite  of 
great  difficulties  and  diseouragemeutja.  He  pub- 
lished four  volumes  containing  117  sermons  on 
Our  Satyim-'s  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Afouni  (London, 
1722)  and  with  Henry  Hartwell  and  Itklward 
Chilton  prepared  The  Fre^ni  State  of  Virginia 
and  the  College  (London,  1727). 

BiBLioaBAPHr:  D.  E.Motley.  Ttie  Life  of  CommieMary  Janit'4 
Blair,  in  Johns  ffopkine  Unii^vrnty  Stwiie*  in  fJietorioal 
and  Political  Science^  mies  xix,  no.  10,  Baltimore,  1001; 
DNB.^r,  161-162. 

BLAIR,  SAHTJEL:  American  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  Ireland  June  14,  1712;  d.  at  Londonderry,  Penn., 
July  5,  175L  He  came  early  to  America;  studied 
at  Teanent*s  '*  Log  College  ''  at  Neshmniny;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  Middle  town  and  Shrewsbury, 
N,  J,,  1734;  in  1739  removed  to  Londonderry  or 
Fagg's    Manor    (40    m,   w,fi,w.    of    Philadelphia), 
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C?hcstycr  County,  Pciiii.,  and  estabUfihetl  there  a, 
Bcbooi  aft*r  the  model  of  the  "  Log  College/'  Me 
waiJ  an  adherent  of  Gilbert  Tennent  in  the  contro- 
versies of  his  time.  His  priadpal  writings  were 
oolteeted  by  his  brother,  Rev,  John  Blair  (Phila- 
delphia, 1754);  they  include  Hennons^  a  treatiae 
on  predestination  and  reprobation,  and  an  account 
of  a  revival  in  his  congregation  at  Londonderry* 

BtataocfiAi'HT;  ConHult  tho  biographical  «kelch  in  A,  AIejc- 
ander^  Thr  Fouttdtr  aivi  Prift^pal  Alumni  of  Uve  L&q  Coi^ 
l^flv.  pp,  104-190,  PKUaa^lphia,  1S5I^ 

BIJUR,    WILLIAM:     United    Free    Church   of 

Scotland;  b,  at  Cluny  (23  m.  s.w.  of  St.  Andrews), 
Fifeahire,  Jan,  13,  1830.  He  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews  (M.A.,  1850),  and  in  1856  was 
ordained  to  the  United  Preabyteriati  ministty  at 
Dunblaiie,  Perthshire.  He  was  clerk  to  the  Stirling 
Preebyteiy  for  twenty-five  years,  and  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  1894^1900;  since  1900  be  has 
l>een  clerk  to  the  United  Free  Church  General  As- 
sembly, and  was  moderator  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Synod  in  1898-99.  He  has  been  chaplain 
to  the  famous  Blaek  Watch  since  1892,  a  member 
of  the  University  Court  of  St,  Andrews  University 
since  1S03,  In  theology  he  adheres  strictly  to  tho 
Westminster  Confession.  He  has  written  ChTonides 
of  Aberbrothoc  (Arbroath,  1853)^  Rumbling  Re^Uec- 
iioTts:  or,  Sc^mes  worth  Seeing  (Edinburgh,  1857); 
Arehbiahop  Leighion^  Life  wUk  ScUctionH  (London, 
1883); /wMeeM^monol  Volume  (Edinburgh,  1887); 
History  and  Frinmplt&  of  the  United  Prmbyierian 
Church  (1888);  and  Robert  leighion,  ExtracU  and 
Introduction  (London,  1907). 

BLAISE,  SAIIfT.     Sec  Helps^hh  in  Need. 

BLAKE5LEE,  ERASTUS:  Congregationaltnt^  bw 
at  Plymouth,  Comuj  Sept.  2,  1838;  d.  at  BrooklinOi 
Mass,,  July  12,  1908.  While  a  sophomore  at  Yalo 
in  1851  be  enlijsted  as  a  cavalryman.  He  waa  mus- 
tered out  in  18tS5  as  brevet  brigadier^neral  of  vol- 
unteera.  After  a  businefls  career  he  studied  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  from  1876  to  1879, 
and  entered  the  Congreji^ational  ministry.  He  had 
three  charges,  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Fairhaven, 
Conn.,  and  at  Spencer,  Mass*  (1887-92),  and  re- 
signed  the  last  that  he  might  give  his  whole  time 
to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  "  Bible 
Study  Union  Lessonsj"  which  are  not  only  widely 
used  ia  this  country,  but  translated  into  several 
missionary  languages.  With  the  teachers'  aida^ 
issued  Heparately,  more  than  160  volumes  of  lessona 
were  pubhahed.  Frajjk  San  debs. 

BLA5CKMEISTER,    FRAffZ    THEODOR:    Gei^ 

man  Lutheran;  b.  at  Plauen  {21  m,  s,w.  of  Zwickau) 
Feb,  4,  1858,  After  studying  at  Leipsie  from  1877 
to  1880  and  teaching  for  a  year,  he  entered  tlie 
mmistry,  and  has  been,  sinee  1897,  pastor  of  Trinity 
Church  in  Dreaden.  In  theology  he  is  extremely 
Protestant  and  an  adverse  critic  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ,  Of  his  n  umerous  publications  may 
be  mentioned  A  tie  Geschu'hte  au«  dem  Sach^milande 
{3  vols.,  Barmen,  1886-89);  Sachsen^pi^d  (Dres- 
den, 1897;  2d  ed.,  1902) ;  and  S^chsische  Kmiimg^ 
tehichU  (1899;  2d  ed.,  1906). 


BLANBIITAf  SAIITT;  A  martyr  who  was  among 
the  virtims  of  i\w  pen«-TUtion  in  Lyons  under 
Marcus  Auretiiis,  In  tlje  account  of  that  persecu- 
tion given  by  the  Christian  community  there,  and 
preserved  by  Eusebius  {HiM.  eccL,  v,  1),  the  courage 
of  the  young  slave  girl  is  specially  extolled;  and  she 
is  singled  out  for  mention  by  name,  an  honor  which 
she  shares  with  only  seven  of  the  other  martyj^, 
including  the  bishop  Po  thin  us,  (A.  Hauck.) 

BLAHBRATA,  GEORGIUS:  Italian  Unitarian; 
b.  about  1515  at  Saluzzo  (17  miles  n.w.  of  Coni), 
Piedmont;  d.  after  1585*  He  migrated  to  Poland, 
where  he  became  physician  to  Sigismund  I^  then 
went  to  Transylvania  and  served  the  widow  of 
Jan  Zapolya  in  a  like  capacity.  Having  returned 
to  Italy,  he  went  to  Pa  via,  and  became  an  object 
of  suspicion  on  ac<x>unt  of  hi»  radical  utterances  on 
theolo^,  but  esc^iped  the  Inquisition  by  going  to 
Geneva,  There  he  debated  with  Martttienghi, 
the  preacher  of  the  Italian  congregation,  also  with 
Calvin,  especially  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  be  regarded  as  endangering  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  GocL  He  reganled  specu- 
lation on  the  relation  of  the  tbreo  persons  aa  un- 
necessary (F.  Trecbsej,  FnyieeianiiMdbe  Aniitrini- 
iarier,  4  parts,  Bern,  1841-42,  ii,  467;  CR,  jcvii, 
2871).  Calvin  replied  in  his  Empon^um  ad  quiFa- 
tionm  G,  BluTidralof  (Geneva,  1559),  As  some  mem- 
bers of  the  eongregation  sided  with  Blundrata, 
Calvin  had  a  confession  signed  which  condemned 
the  antitrinitarian  doctrine,  Blandrata  went  to 
Zurich^  then  again  to  Poland,  where  he  was  received 
by  Princ?e  Radii  will  and  took  part  in  several 
synods  (cf,  H.  Dal  ton,  Lascianot  Berlin,  1898,  iv), 
but  Calvin's  repeated  wamiagsi  against  him,  stig* 
matizing  him  as  "  a  foul  pest,"  prevented  any 
lasting  activity.  In  1553  Blandrata  went  again 
to  Transylvania  and  openly  professed  Unitarianism^ 
being  assisted  by  Prince  Stephen  Bathori,  after- 
ward king  of  Poland,  Faustus  Socinus  accused 
Blandrata  of  having  separat*<l  from  his  coreligion- 
ists out  of  avarice;  at  any  rate,  tired  of  the  con- 
flict, he  ceased  to  take  part  in  public  aJTairs, 

K.  Bekrath, 

BiBUooBAPirr:  Many  nt  the  letteri  of  BlondnUi  are  priatwl 
in  CRf  vtAt.  icvii-3cxi.  Sources  for  a  biogniphy  are:  C. 
SaBdiuB,  BUdiathec^  antUHmt^riorwn.  Freintadt.  1084; 
S*  Lubiensld^  RiaUiria  rtfarmati&nm  Pol<tnicfr,  ib.  16S5, 
CoQfliilt  V.  Malaeame,  Commentario  ddte  &p€n  t  della 
vicendi  di  0*  Biandrata,  Pk^UA,  I  Si  4;  0^  Foclc,  D*t  8o- 
dnuinitmu*,  KJel,  1S4T;  and  J.  H.  Allen,  Hiafonal 
SktUJi  of  ih€  Unitaruin  Movement,  New  York,  1894. 

BLASPHEMY  (Gk.  blosphemuit  "**  speech  or 
word  of  evil  omen  ")r  Properly  any  species  of 
calumny  and  detraction,  but  technically  limited 
to  evil-speaking  of  God  or  things  held  sacred.  The 
conception  tliat  such  an  act  is  a  crime  may  be  traced 
back  to  Judainm,  whose  code  impofUKi  death  by 
stoning  as  a  punishment  (Lev*  xxiv,  15-19;  Matt- 
Kxvi,  65;  John  x,  33),  The  later  Eoman  law  ali» 
attached  the  death  penalty  {Nov*  Jtisiin.,  LXXVII, 
i,  1-2),  In  the  earlier  church  law,  blasphemy  is  not 
mentioned  as  a  punishable  offense.  Pope  Gregpry 
IX  (1227^1)  prescribed  penance  for  public  blas- 
phemy a^nst  God,  the  saints,  or  the  Vir^'nj 
the  guilty  person  must  stand  for  Aeven  Sundays 


BlasB 
Bledsoe 
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at  the  church  porch  during  the  maHs,  on  the  last 
of  the  seven  without  cloak  or  shoes;  he  must  fust 
the  Fridays  preceding  on  brea<l  and  water,  and  ^ve 
4ilm»  according  to  hia  means.  The  dvil  authorities 
were  abo  admonished  to  impose  a  fine.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  the  offense  came  to  be  more 
definitely  defined  as  any  depreciatory  or  oppro- 
brious  expression  concerning  God,  Clirist,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit r  such  aa  the  denial  of  a  divine  attribute, 
or  the  ascription  of  something  unseemly  (as  false- 
hood or  revenge),  or  wishing  ill  to  or  in  any  way 
dishonoring  God,  the  eaint^^  or  the  Virgin.  Lcm) 
X  (1513-21)  imposed  fines  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  oFTendcr  and  bodily  punishnnents  which 
included  floggiJig^  boring  the  tongue,  and  condem- 
nation to  the  galleys  in  extreme  eases.  Later  a 
tendency  to  substitute  admonition  and  exhortation 
for  severe  penalties  becomes  apparent*  By  the 
common  law  of  En  glands  and  in  many  of  the  United 
States  by  sUitutc  law^  blasphemy  h  an  indictable 
offense;  proaecutionsi  however,  have  become  infre- 
quent. (P,  HlNSCHIUSt.) 

The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  wluch 
is  pronounced  unpardonable  (Matt,  xii,  31;  Mark 
iiii  29;  Luke  xii,  10)  is  best  understood  to  be  wilful 
and  persistent  resistance  to  the  influences  .and 
wamingi  of  God,  wliich  renders  the  subject  in- 
capable of  repentance  and  pardon.  See  Holy 
Spirit,  IL 

Bt&ucHinAfEiTt  J.  D.  Miclineltij^  MoBiMacha  Redd,  pitrt  V, 
(251,  Fnmkfort.  1770-75,  Eo«.  t™n!il.*  Lotidoti,  1810; 
P,  Hin^chluH^  i>ttM  Kirche.nrtcAt  in  Deuttehliimi.  iv.  p.  79^, 
n.  3.  V.  1&4.  318-3111.  32fi,  099.  vi,  188,  Iterjin,  ISflO-flS; 
fil^jckfitotie,  Citinmeidarie»^  IV,  4,  iv\  Bit  J,  F.  Stephen, 
HitSory  of  the  Cnmirioi  I^w  of  EnQland.  ii,  469-47 &,  Lou- 
dfuip  1S83;  Iliihdp,  Commtntaria,  X,  x;  D3,  i,  305-300; 
EB,  I,  58»-£0O. 

BLASS,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM:  German  Prot- 
estant chi^ical  scholar;  b.  at  OmiabrUck  (30 
m,  n.e.  of  MQnster)  Jan.  22,  1843;  d.  at  Halle 
Mar.  5,  1907.  He  studied  in  G6ttmgeii  (1860-61) 
and  Bonn  (1861-^13;  Ph.D.,  1863),  and  after  being 
a  teacher  in  gymnasia  at  Bielefeld  (1864-^i6), 
Naumburg-an-der-Saale  (1866-70),  Magdeburg 
(1870-73),  and  Stettin  (1873-74),  became  privat- 
docent  at  Ktinigisberg  in  1874.  Two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  associate  professor  at  Kiel,  where 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  professor  in 
1S81.  From  1892  he  was  professor  of  classical 
philolo^  at  Hatle.  Besides  editions  of  Greek 
authors  and  inscriptions ^  and  several  works  on 
strictly  classical  themes^  he  published  Philology  of 
(As  GoRpela  (London,  1S9S)  and  GmmTrMtik  dot 
neutt^tamenUichen  Griechinch  (Gftttingen,  1896; 
Eng,  transK  by  H,  St.  J,  Thackeray,  London,  1898), 
and  edited  Acta  ApoBtol4mim  (Gsttingen,  1895; 
minor  edition,  Leipsic,  1896);  Evangejmm  secun- 
dum Lucam  {Leipsic,  1S97);  EvajigeUum  flectinduwi 
MaUhiFU7n.  (1901);  Eijangellum  secundum  Johan^ 
Item  (1902);  and  {Barnabas)  Brief  an  die  Hebrder 
(Halle,  1903), 

BLASTAItES^  MATTHjETJS:  At  firat  a  secular 
priest  and  later  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil, 
who  made  about  1335  a  collection  of  lawa,  both  civil 
and  cccJesiasticalT  known  as  *'  Alphabetical  Col- 
lection/' Syntagma  alpkabeticum  rerum  omnium 
qu(]e    in    sacris    mnonibus    comprehenduniur.    The 


civil  part  (''political  laws ")  is  based  ujwn  the 
NaveUw  of  Justinian^  the  ecclesiastical  C*  canons  ") 
upon  the  collection  of  Photius,  with  the  commen- 
taries of  Zonaras  and  Balsamon.  Such  a  diction- 
ary of  law  hlicd  a  practical  want,  and  so  was  uni- 
versally  used  by  the  Eastern  clergy,  and  even 
translated  into  Slavic.  A  complete  reprint  is  found 
in  Beveridge^s  Synodicon^  ii,  2,  and  in  vol,  vi  of  the 
Syntagma  tdn  tlmdn  kai  hi^rSn  kanonOn  (Athens, 
1859),  (E.  Frieijbero.) 

BLAURER  (BLARER,  BLAARER),  AHBRO- 
SIUS:  German  Reformer;  b,  at  CJonstanc«  Apr. 
1 2,  1492;  d,  at  Winterthur  (12  miles  n.e.  of  Zurich), 
Switzerland,  Dec.  6,  1564.  Httatudietl  atTQbingen, 
where  he  bee^ime  acquainted  with  Melanchthonj 
about  1510  he  entered  the  monastt^Ty  at  Alpirsbach, 
and  continued  hia  atudica  at  Tubingen  till  1513. 
Through  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  LuthcKs  wriUngs, 
to  the  rcBtling  of  which  he  was  led  by  his  brother 
Thomas,  who  while  studying  at  Wittenberg  had 
become  intimate  with  Luther  and  Mel anch thou, 
he  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
which  be  tried  to  mtrmiuce  into  the  monastery. 
Being  opposed  by  the  abbot,  he  went  to  CJon- 
stance  July  5,  1522,  and  at  the  instance  of  the 
eotmcil  of  the  city  began  to  preach  in  1525,  He 
became  the  leader  of  the  Reformation  there. 
From  1528,  Blaurer  labored  for  the  Reformation 
outride  of  his  native  city.  He  was  present  at  the 
colloquy  in  Bern  (Jan.  6,  1528),  was  at  Memmiitgen 
Nov,t  1528-Feb,,  1529,  and  presided  over  the  eonven- 
tion  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  in  Upper 
Germany  which  met  in  Memmingen  Feb.  27- Mar, 
L  1531.  From'May  to  July,  1531,  he  was  at  Ulm 
with  (Ecolam]>adius  and  Butaer,  afterward  at  Geb- 
hngen,  and  (SepL  1531-Juiy,  1532)  at  Esslingen. 
He  everywhere  displayed  ability  in  organization. 
In  July,  1532,  hts  native  city  recalled  him,  and  in 
1533  he  married  a  former  nun. 

In  1534  he  was  called  by  Duke  Ulrich,  together 
with  the  Lutheran  Erhard  Schncpf,  to  further  the 
cause  of  the  Refonnation  in  the  duchy  of  Wurttem- 
berg.  The  two  men  came  to  an  agreement,  Aug.  2, 
1534,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
paving  thereby  the  way  for  the  coming  union  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Chin-ch,  To  Blaurer 
was  assigned  the  south  of  WQrttemberg  with  resi- 
dence at  Tubingen,  He  encountered  there  cert^^in 
diffieulties;  (1)  the  agreement  with  Schwcnckfeld, 
1535;  (2)  the  reformation  at  the  University  of 
TQbingen,  which  Breni  had  undertaken;  (3)  the 
image-question,  w^hich  Blaurer  solved  by  re- 
moving all  of  them  from  the  churches,  but  the 
"  idol-diet  "at  Urach  left  the  decision  to  the  duke. 
At  Schmalkald  Blaurer  refused  in  Feb.,  1537^  to 
sign  the  articles  of  Luther j  but  approved  those 
of  Mehmchthon.  Court  intrigues  brought  about 
Blaurer's  dismissal  in  June,  1538.  Not  till  1556 
did  Duke  Christopher  compensate  him  for  his 
four  yeani'  eerviecs.  He  w*as  at  Augsburg  June 
27"Dee.  6,  1539*  where  he  earnestly  labored  against 
the  luxury  of  the  rich^  pleaded  for  benevolence  to 
the  pjoor,  and  for  the  catise  of  morality.  He  went  to 
Kempten  and  labored  there  (Dec,  1539,  to  the  end 
of  Jan,,  1540)  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  aleo 
at  Isny,  154-1— 55* 
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By  the  Interim,  Constance  loat  ita  independence. 
The  Spaniards  tcrfik  the  city  Au^,  6,  1548,  and 
mad(s  it  an  Austrian  town,  spet'dily  erui^hing  thtj 
Reformation,  Blaurer  kft  then;  Aug.  28,  and 
preached  in  Bid  (1551-59)^  Luutmerken,  and 
itually  at  Winterthur,  where  he  tiiecJ.  He  declined 
calls  to  Ben:^  Augsburg,  Memmingen,  ami  the 
Faiatinate,  and  influenced  large  cirelca  by  hia 
oorresfwDndence,  His  twenty-two  hymns  give  evi- 
dence of  poetical  power  and  fervor* 

G.  BOSBEKT. 

BiituoattAPHr!  D.  C.  P  fi.it*  r,  D£fik\ptirdiffktiten  d^  wUrlirm- 
berffi*ch^f%  utid  schwabitchcn  Reformation^geachu^fiU,  pnrt 
It  Tttbingpn*  1S17;  T*  Keim^  Amitr.  Hlarer  tier  tchwH- 
friwAtf  Rtfiirmatar.  Stuttaart,  1800;  T,  Prcsflci.  Ami^ttiut 
BUxvrrr'i  t^ben  und  Echriftrn,  Ib^  IStil;  fjebrn  und  auu- 
gt^Uhlie  Schriften  ftfr  V titer  der  reformierttn  Kirrhe.  voL 
xiv,  E1berfi?lel.  imi:  V^.^chncAAcr,  iVHrtlffmbergijirhe  ffe^^- 
maUotniffffiirhichtf^  Sruttufart,  IKST:  E.  IwHil^  Dit  Rrfortrm" 
tiim  in  Kanttani,  Freibui^,  l^&;  F,  lioth.  A  itysifurot 
Reformativnttf^fftif^hli,  vulfl.  i.  li,  Munich,  1901,  19Q4l 
ZuinQtiana.  1900.  nf>.  2,  p.  163.  1&02.  no.  2,  p.  317. 

BLAURER^  MARGARETHA:  Sister  of  Am- 
broRius  Blaurer  (q*v.)j  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  deeply  rt^ligioua  women  of  tbe  Reformation 
time;  d.  in  Constance  1542.  She  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  person  and  work  of  Pil^ram  Mar* 
l>cek  (q. v.) during  his  residence  in  Strasburg  (152S- 
1 532)  and,  whether  she  sympatbiEcd  with  his  anti* 
pedobaptist  teaching  or  not,  reproached  But^r  for 
h'm  intolerant  procoetlingB  against  Marbeck  and 
refused  to  be  convinced  by  Batzer's  arguments  that 
Marbeck  ivas  a  heretic  or  a  hypocrite.  She  died 
while  miniatering  to  the  plague-stricken  poor  of 
Constance,  and  has  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
first  Protestant  women  to  engage  in  diaconal 
Herv'ice.  A.  H*  Newman, 

Bihmooraf-ht:  J.  W^  naum^  Capiio  und  Butxtfr^  pttmim^ 
Ellicrfeld,  lUflO:  C.  G<?rb*rt,  GemhichU  dft  Stra^xburafr 
Stctfi*hrnJt^^ung  hit  Ztit  drr  H^formation^  1JSS4.—SSJ4'  PP^  ^7 
Aqq.,  SlrafbuTg,  IMQ;  and  Literature  under  D laurel,  Ah^ 
Bnofsi  i;». 

BLAVATSKY,  HELENA  PETROVNA:  Theoso- 
phist;  b,  at  Ekaterinoslav  (250  m.  me.  of  Odt!Siwi), 
Rufista,  July  31  (O.  S.),  1831;  d  in  London  May  S, 
1 89 1 ,  Sup  posed  to  have  been  the  chili  I  of  a  R  ussian 
officer  nametl  Peter  Hahn,  she  married ^  at  the  *ige  of 
seventeen,  a  Russian  official^  Nicephore  Blavatsky^ 
from  whom  she  separated  after  a  very  few  montlis. 
For  the  next  twenty  years  her  life  was  a  wandering 
one,  mixed  with  spiritualism  and  similar  cults. 
During  this  tirtie  she  visited  Paris,  CairOj  New  Or- 
leans, Tokyo,  and  Calcutta,  and  she  clainied  to  have 
resided  for  seven  years  in  Tibet,  whence  she  pre- 
tended to  draw  the  mysteries  of  theosophy  (q.v.). 
In  185S  she  started  a  spiritualistic  movement  in  Rus* 
sia,  and  in  1873  was  again  in  the  United  States.  In 
1S75  she  founded  at  New  York,  in  collaboration  with 
Col.  Henry  Steel  Olcott^  the  Theoaophical  Society. 
Her  chief  works,  which  have  run  through  repeated 
editions  and  have  been  t  ran  slated  into  many  lan- 
guages, both  in  Eurofie  and  India^  are  Ims  Unveiled : 
The  MasitT  Key  to  Ancient  and  Modem  Mysteries ^ 
the  standard  text-book  of  the  Theosophbts  (2  vols,, 
New  York,  1S77)^  Secret  Doctrine  :  The  Sijnthems 
of  Science  J  Religion  j  and  Philofiophy  (2  \'ols*,  188S)j 
Voice  of  the  Silence  (1889);  Key  (a  Thco$ophift  in 
the  Farm  of  Questtan  and  Answer  (1889);   and  the 


posthumous  From  the  Caves  and  Jungles  of  Hin^ 
doiftan  (1892;  originally  contributed  t<i  the  Russian 
fiu^^ky  I'yestnik);  Alight  mare  Tales  (Lontlon,  1892) 
T^ieosophicalGtossaTy  {IB^2)]  andMorfcni  Panorion 
Collection  of  Fmjitiiie  Fragmctit^  (1899). 

BinuoaHAPnT:  E.  Coulomb.  Same  AecmiMof  my /n^Murie 
u-ith  Si  a^ame  Uifi^aUkif  irom  t  h/i  to  ISS4,  Load  on,  18>i5:  A. 
P.  Biniiptt,  InddvnU  in  the  Life  of  Madame  Ularutaky,  ib. 
ISSU;  CL  W&clitmeii^tor,  RemimacfnrtM  of  //.  F.  Btuvat^ 
and  *'tke  Sftr^  Dottrine/'  ib.  1S93;  A.  liUie,  M^am« 
Biavcttkyand  her  **  Th^rnophy":  A  Study,  ib.  I§fl5;  V, 
H.  Snjovyoff.  Modern  Ptirtteitt  of  Iwit^  from  the  Runai  ah,  by 
W.  Ltfiif  ib.  1896  (an  rjrjk^tr);  H.  Freitnark,  HeUna 
Petroviia  HJai'atzky,  Leipbic.  1907. 

BLAYNEY,  BEHJASCIN:  Church  of  England 
Hebrew  scholar;  b.  1728;  d.  at  Poulshot  (22  m. 
n.w.  of  Salisbury),  Wiltaliire,  Sept  20,  1801.  He 
studied  at  Worcester  and  Hertford  Colleges,  Ox- 
foni  (B.A„  17riO;  M,A.,  \im\  B.D„  1708;  D.D., 
1787);  was  appointed  rcgius  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  17S7  and  was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church. 
He  revised  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible  to  ^cure  typographical  accuracy  and  added 
to  the  marginal  references;  the  edition  appeared 
in  1709  and  is  the  standard  for  the  Oxford  press. 
Fie  alKo  published  A  Dissertation  by  Way  of  Inquiry 
into  the  True  Import  and  Application  of  the  Visimi 
Called  Dariiei's  Prophecy  of  Seventy  Weeks  (Oxford, 
1775);  two  sermons,  on  The  Sign  Given  to  Ah€U£ 
(1786)  and  Christ  the  GreoJbcr  Glory  of  the  Temple 
(1788);  translations  of  Jeremiah  and  Lam<jntations 
(1784)  and  Zechariah  (1797);  and  an  edition  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  (1790). 

BLEDSOE,  ALBERT  TAYLOR:  American 
Southern  MethotUat;  b,  at  Frankfort,  Ky,,  Nov.  9, 
1809;  d.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Dee.  8,  1877.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point,  1830,  became  lieu* 
tenant  of  infantry,  and  resigned  tS32;  he  became 
a^ssbtant  professor  of  mathematics  at  Kenyon 
College,  Gam  bier,  O.,  1834;  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  rcctc^r  at 
Hamilton,  O.,  and  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Miami  University,  Oscford,  O.,  1835-36;  practised 
law  in  Springfield,  III,,  and  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  1840-48;  was  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
184S--54,  and  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  1854- 
1 86 1 ;  he  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a  colonel, 
but  was  soon  made  assistant  secretary  of  war; 
lived  in  England  1863-66;  after  1867  pubUshed 
The  Soyihem  Review  at  Baltimore,  which  un- 
der his  management  became  one  of  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  He 
was  ordained  a  Methodist  minister  in  1871,  btit 
never  took  charge  of  a  church.  He  was  a  strcnuoiis 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  free  will  and  a  stem 
opponent  of  atheism  and  skepticism;  the  doctrine 
of  pre<lestination  he  consi tiered  a  reflection  upon 
the  divine  glory,  and  a  cause  of  imbelief ;  his  views 
are  set  forth  in  his  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the 
Will  (Philadelphia,  1845)  and  his  Theodicy,  or 
Vindication  of  tJie  DiHne  Glory  (New  York,  1853)* 
He  also  published  Liberty  and  Slavery  (Philadelphia, 
1857);  The  Philosophy  of  Malhemntics  (1868); 
Is  Dams  a  Traitor  f  or  was  semssion  a  a^nstitiir- 
tional  right  previjous  to  the  vmr  of  lS6t  f  (Baltimore, 
1S66). 
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BLEEK,FRIEDRICH:  Protectant  theologian  and 

exegete:  b,  at  Abreniibok,  Holateifi,  Jiily  4^  J  75*3; 
d*  at  Bonn  Feb.  27^  1859.  He  Htudiecl  theology  and 
philology  at  Kid  and  BerUn,  1812- 17^  and  began  to 
lecture  aa  repet^^nt  in  theology  in  the  latter  plaee 
in  1818,  Hjfl  lectures  on  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  attracted  attention,  and  in  1821  he 
was  madf!  extraordinary  profes^r;  he  succeeded 
Lfleke  as  professor  at  Bonn»  1S29,  Tecei\^g  the 
aatne  year  his  doctorate  from  Bretjlau.  For  thirty 
years  Bleek  lectured  at  the  univermty  in  Bonn. 
He  was  extremely  painstaking  in  the  preparation 
of  his  lectures,  which  were  so  carefully  written 
th&t  after  hi$  death  they  could  easily  be  used  for 
publication,  and  eontinuo  in  much  larger  circles 
the  influence  they  had  already  exerted.  His  works 
printed  during  hist  Hfetime  include:  Ueber  die  Ent- 
§Uhung  und  Zu^ammeruieitung  der  SibyUinischen 
Orakel,  Utber  Vcr/a^ser  und  Zweckdes  Bucket  Daniel, 
find  BeUrag  tur  Krttik  und  Dtidung  der  Oflenbarung 
JohannU,  three  valuable  essays  published  in  the 
theological  review  edit^  by  Schleiermacher,  De 
Wette,  and  Ltieke  (Berlin,  181^22);  Vermjch  einer 
voUMndigen  Einletiung  in  den  Brief  an  die  Hebfder 
(Berlin,  182S),  followed  in  1S3G  and  1840  by  a 
translation  of  Hebrews  and  comnient^ary  on  the 
book;  Beitrdge  ^mr  EvongeUenkritik  (Berlin,  1846), 
Of  his  posthumous  works  mention  may  be  made  of 
Einieiiung  in  dosAlte  Te^tument  (etiitod  by  his  eon  J. 
F,  Bleek  and  A,  Kamphausen,  BcrUn,  1860;  3d  ed., 
by  Kamphausen,  1870;  4th,  5th,  and  dth  ed.,  by  J. 
WellhaUHcn,  !878,  ISSfi,  1893;  Eng.  tranaLby  G,  H, 
Yenables,  2  vols.,  London ,  1869;  on  the  last  tliree 
editions  cf.  H*  L,  Straek,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Tcm- 
iamentt  Mimich,  1895^  11);  EirUeiiung  in  da»  Neue 
Te&tument  (1st  and  2d  editions  by  his  son,  J.  R 
Bleek,  1862,  1866;  3d  and  4th  cdiUons  by  W. 
Mangold.  Berlin,  1875,  1886;  Eng.  transl.  by  W, 
Urwick,  Ixindon,  1870);  SyjioptiJiehe  Erkt^rung  der 
drei  ersten  Evangelien  (cd-  H,  HoltSTnann,  2  vols,, 
LeipsiCf  1862);  Vt/rlemingen  {tber  die  Apokalypse 
(ed.  T.  Hossbach,  Berlin,  1862;  Engl.  transL,  Lon- 
don, 1874);  Vorkeungen  vber  die  Briefe  an  die 
Kohsseff  den  Philemon  und  die  Epkeser  (ed,  F. 
Nitsseh,  Berlin,  1865);  Vorksungen  iiber  den  He- 
br^erbricfied.  A.  Windrath,  Elberfdd,  1868).  Bleek's 
writings  are  eq>ecially  distinguished  for  thorough- 
ness in  investigation  and  clearness  of  cxpressiov>. 
His  standpoint  in  criticism  was  conservative, 

A.  I-Camphausen, 

BLEMMYDES,  IHKEPHOROS;  Greek  monk; 
b,  at  CkjUHtantinople  about  1 197;  d.  (near  Ephcsus?) 
1272,  He  founded  a  monaatety  near  Ephesua,  and 
became  its  archimandrite.  His  many  writings  were 
philosophical  treatises,  discourses  on  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  Trinity,  on  Christolo^; 
on  the  duties  of  the  king,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
Bsalms.  [He  is  principally  noted  for  his  defense 
of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  processbn  of  the 
Bpirit  from  Father  and  Son  before  the  emperor  John 
111  Vatat^Ees  at  Niccpa.]  Blemmydes  was  honest 
and  iQcorruptibEej  but  harsh  in  character.  Out  of 
devotion  to  the  ascetic  life,  he  declined  the  patri- 
arebate*  Phu-ipp  Meykr, 

BlSLioaaxFHT:  The   work*  of   Hlcmmyfles   nrv   in    MFG, 
czlii,  uul  a!bo  ia  A.  HoiMubers'^  N,  BUmmyda,  curi- 


ciilum  I'ita  H  carmina,  f^ipftic.  1S9^.  wbjcli  containji  the 
newJy  dtncovcrvd  ftUtubicii;rB.phy.  CuHiiuJt  KfiUiib*ol»r, 
Gackicklet  pp.  445  aqq.t  ct  piu^im, 

BLESSEDNESS. 


BiblicftlBansd  1). 
FotuidAClaa  in  Ethioa  (|  2), 


In  CommuniQri  with  Cod  (|  3). 
Deitte<e«  of  BleABedneH  (f  4). 


The  term  **  blessednefls  '*  is  the  usual  rendering  in 
the  English  Bible  for  the  idea  of  the  Hebre  w  o^Afr  and 
Greek  makarii>B.  The  German  Setigkeit  represents  be- 
side the  content  of  those  words  aUo 
I.  Biblical  the  idea  of  the  Greek  Blkein,  **  to 
Baflb.  save/'  The  Latin  equivalent  of  inaka-' 
Hos  (s  bcaiu£,  which  has,  however ^  passed 
in  usage  to  designate  the  state  of  Christians  who  have 
fallen  asleep  (cf.  Rev.  xiv,  13);  while  bfoiiti^o 
m  acholastic  iisage  designates  the  aim  and  the 
highest  good  of  the  Christian,  The  union  of  two 
Biblical  conceptions  in  one  e^Epression  gives  to  the 
latter  its  unique  Cliristian  content,  as  is  realised 
when  the  two  ideas  are  traced  to  their  junction. 
Hluminative  of  this  point  is  Paul 'a  u»e  (Rom, 
iv,  7-8)  of  Ps.  xxxii,  1-2.  The  Old  Testament 
passage  bases  "  blessedness  "  on  forgiveness  of  sinj 
and  goes  to  the  root  of  human  felicity  or  its  oppo- 
site. The  Reformed  theology  traced  the  idea  of 
ble^edness  to  the  salvation  implied  in  that  forgive-^ 
ne^f  and  the  fact  is  evinced  in  Lutber^s  use  of 
Seligkeit  t-o  express  the  state  consequent  upon 
forgiveness.  Thus  the  union  of  the  ideas  of  blessed^ 
nees  and  salvation  is  manifest. 

The  term  suggests  also  the  idea  of  a  condition  of 
abiding  satisfaction  fully  realised  in  consciousness. 
This  ia  attributed  to  God  in  1  Tim.  vi,  15-iG  (cf. 
i;  11),  with  wiiieh  dogmatics  agrees  on  the  ground 
of  his  absoluteness  and  completeness.  In  this 
respect ^  to  man  may  be  attributed  only  a  relative 
blessedness.  By  reason  of  his  constitution  man 
may  pursue  and  attain  a  sort  of  arbitrary  satis- 
faction^ and  in  consequence  of  hb  being  a  creature 
be  can  attain  full  satisfaction  only  in  a  way  in 
accord  with  his  inner  nature.  A  purpose  which  fur 
him  reaches  beyond  the  preHCnt  life  involves  a 
blessedness  not  to  be  reached  here,  where  only  a 
conditioned  form  is  for  him  attainable.  This  Is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Biblical  prei^entation,  Man 
hotdsr  on  the  one  hand^  relations  with  God,  and  on 
this  depends  hia  blessedness;  he  is  also,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ra<^  of  Adam,  a  sinner  and  so  under  the 
impress  of  evil^  and  his  blessedness  is  contingent 
upon  salvation  from  this  condition. 

On  the  foregoing  basis  is  built  Christian  usage^ 

in  which  "  eternal  life,'^  "  eternal  blessedness/'  and 

"blessed   eternity"    are  variant   expnission^   for 

the  same  concept.    Life  in  its  fulness  is  the  idea. 

The  Bible  and  pblloaophy  agree  in  the  ethical  as 

the  source  of  blessedness  (Jas.  1^  25;  Acts  xx,  35), 

but  the  former  annexes  also  a  religious 

2.  Founda-  relationship  (Jas,  i,  27).     If  the  mo^t 

tionin      engnificant    limitation    in    life,     that 

Ethics,      which  distinguishes  man   from   God, 

^^E.,  guilt,  be    removed,  on  this  line 

of  thought  blessedne^  rnay  be  attributed  to  mnn. 

Out  of  this  comcfl  the  emphasis  constantly  laid 

in  the  language  of  the  Gospels  uiM>n  the  identity 

of  salvation  and  blesseducfls,  the  latter  resting  u|)on 

freedom  from  guHt  and  from  the  proscription  ah- 
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sing  from  sin.     Thus  blessedness  and  life,  in  this  way 
reaching  its  fulness,  are  regarded  as  equivalents. 

A  special  dogmatic  terminology  has  developed 
from  this  usage,  as  when  Schleiermacher  {Christ- 
liche  Glaube,  Berlin,  1821,  §§  100,  101,  108,  110) 
describes  the  activity  of  Christ  in  that  he  receives 
believers  up  into  his  own  God-consciousness  and 
into  participation  in  his  serene  blessedness,  into 
the  "  peace  "  of  the  New  Testament.  Similarly 
J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann  (Theologische  Ethik,  NOrd- 
lingen,  1878,  p.  89)  asserts  that  "faith  as  obedience 
is  freedom,  faith  as  certainty  is  blessedness.''  So 
the  term  designates  the  religious  side  of  the  Chris- 
tian's condition  as  distinct  from  the  ethical.  The 
eudemonistic  side  is  expressed  by  J.  Kaftan 
(yV^esen  der  chrUUichen  Religion^  Bielefeld,  1881,  pp. 
67,  292)  in  the  form  "  blessedness  is  enjoyment  of 
the  highest  good."  Into  Christian  usage  there  has 
come  a  transcendent  element,  implying  the  satis- 
faction of  all  needs  which  present  themselves 
to  the  people  of  God.  If  among  these  needs  is 
classed  complete  oonrnnmion  with  God  in  the  com- 
pletely realized  kingdom  of  God,  or  intercom- 
munion of  mankind  made  one  in  God,  the  satis- 
faction of  this  need  goes  on  to  God  as  the  source, 
and  to  conmiunion  with  him  as  the  means  of  attain- 
ing such  satisfaction.     Hence  in  Bib- 

3.  In  Com-  lical    representations    intimate    com- 
munion    mimion    with    him    is    the    highest 

with  God.  privilege  of  which  man  may  think 
in  his  Godward  relations.  Compan- 
ionship with  God  appears  therefore  as  an  implicit 
groimd  of  blessedness,  and  the  Old  Testament 
conception  comes  out  in  the  manifestation  of 
theophanies  and  in  the  intimate  intercourse  had 
by  Moses  with  God  (Ex.  xxxiii,  11;  Num.  xii,  8; 
Deut.  xxxiv,  10).  The  idea  is  still  further  carried 
out  in  later  books,  as  in  Ps.  xvii,  15,  cxl,  14  ("  I 
shall  be  satisfied  "),  and  is  expressed  by  Job  as 
a  desire  (xix,  26).  The  opposite  effect  is  the  result 
of  separation  from  God  (Isa.  xxxviii,  11).  Ps. 
Ixxxiv  exuberantly  sets  forth  the  blessedness 
arising  from  this  companionship  with  God.  In 
the  New  Testament  the  same  notion  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  God's  presence  and  of  faith  in  him  is 
in  evidence  (John  xiv,  9;  II  Cor.  iv,  6;  I  Pet.  i,  8). 
Yet  in  this  life  knowledge  of  God  and  communion 
with  him  is  but  partial  (I  Cor.  xiii,  12,  cf.  II  Cor 
V,  7 ;  Matt,  xi,  27).  It  is  the  sons  who  see  the  father, 
and  so  the  sons  of  the  Heavenly  Father  are  called 
blessed  (Matt,  v,  9).  This  intimacy,  which  is  condi- 
tioned upon  ethical  oneness  with  God,  is  the  source 
throughout  the  development  of  the  man  of  God  from 
which  he  draws  the  completion  of  his  happiness. 

A  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  question 
whether  there  are  steps  or  grades  of  blessedness  or 
glory.  To  this  an  affirmative  answer  is  given  on  the 
basis  of  such  passages  as  Matt,  x,  41,  xiv,  28-29, 
XXV,  14-15.  Such  a  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the 
consideration  that  blessedness  includes 

4.  Degrees  within  itself  a  kingdom  whose  subjects 
of  Blessed-  are  men  of  God,  and  that  such  a  conoep- 

ness.        tion  involves  diversity  in  which  differ- 
ences must  exist  in  relation  to  blessed- 
ness.   Such  differences  imply  variety  in  order  of  fe- 
licity to  accord  with  personal  gifts  and  individuality. 


The  figurative  language  of  Heb.  iv,  10  makes 
mention  of  a  final  Sabbath  rest.  The  question  has 
been  raised  whether  by  this  is  meant  a  state  of 
inactivity  or  of  continued  activity.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  passage  refers  to  the  rest  following 
upon  creation;  therefore,  not  the  stagnation  of 
absence  of  life  is  represented,  but  the  quietude  of 
the  achievement  of  an  end.  And  in  the  Christian 
imagery  of  Rev.  xxi,  3-4,  what  is  implied  is  the 
absence  of  evil,  grief,  and  toil  with  the  unrest  which 
they  entail.  Similarly  the  conception  of  the  res- 
toration of  all  things  (apokatastcisis  parit&n),  in 
which  there  is  stated  an  eternity  of  punishment 
as  well  as  of  satisfaction  or  peace,  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  latter  will  not  be  marred  because 
of  pity  on  account  of  the  misery  of  the  condemned. 
Relief  is  afforded  by  the  consideration  that  the  region 
is  one  in  which  ethical  measures  apply,  not  those 
of  emotion.  Dante  has  the  blessed  look  into  the 
mirror  of  God's  heart,  which  last  is  the  source 
from  which  the  ethical  world  draws  its  being  and 
order.  In  ancient  times  Tertiillian  (De  spectaculis, 
xxx),  in  modem  times  Jonathan  Edwards  held  that 
among  the  causes  of  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed 
will  be  the  sight  of  the  misery  of  the  wicked.  Ed- 
wards declared  that  the  ''sight  of  hell  torments 
will  exalt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  forever" 
(Works,  vol.  vi,  pp.  120,  426). 

Biblioorapht:  H.  L.  Marteiuen,  DoomaHk,  Sf  283-284, 
Berlin.  1856.  Eng.  traiusl..  Edinbiungh.  1865;  E.  Riehm. 
Lehrbetfriff  des  Hebrtlerbrief§,  Basel,  1867;  B.  WeiBs,  Th^ 
ologie  dea  N.  T.,  ff  144.  149.  157.  Berlin.  1880,  Eng. 
transl..  Edinburgh.  1882-83;  I.  A.  I>omer.  Syatem  der 
chriMtlichen  Glaubenslehre,  ii,  864,  Berlin.  1887;  H.  Sohults, 
Altte9tamet%aiche  Theologie,  pp.  370-371,  Gdttingen,  1896, 
Eng.  transl..  London,  1892. 

BLESSIG,  JOHANN  LORENZ:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Strasburg  Apr.  15,  1747;  d.  there 
Feb.  17,  1816.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city;  traveled  extensively  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  Germany;  began  to  preach,  and  was  continually 
promoted  till  he  was  in  charge  of  the  principal 
Protestant  church  of  Strasburg;  became  professor 
in  the  philosophical  faculty  in  1778,  and  in  the 
theological,  1787.  He  was  three  times  rector;  his 
lectures  covered  Greek  literature,  history  of  phi- 
losophy. Old  Testament  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and 
homiletics,  and  in  them  all  he  made  the  practical 
dominate.  His  activities  carried  him  into  the 
field  of  politics  also,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  city 
council.  The  French  Revolution  brought  upon 
h\m  exile,  a  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  eleven 
months.  Robespierre's  downfall  restored  his  lib- 
erty and  he  returned  to  his  labors.  Church  and 
school  were  reorganized,  Blessig's  influence  being 
felt  everywhere.  He  left  no  great  work,  but  not  less 
than  forty  minor  writings,  including  several  memo- 
rial addresses,  which  were  highly  esteemed  in  their 
time.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are:  Ueber  Un- 
glauben,  Aberglanbenund  Glauben  (Strasburg,  1786); 
De  censu  Davidico  pesteque  hunc  censum  secuia 
(1 788) ;  and  De  evangeliia  secundum  Bhraos^  JEgypttos 
atque  Justini  Mart}fris  (1807).  (A.  ERiCHSONf.) 
Biblioorapht:  C.  M.  Frits,  Leben  Dr.  J.  L.  BleaHg;  2  vols., 
Strasburg,  1819;  A.  Froelich,  Dr.  J.  L.  BUatig,  Bin  Vor- 
kHmpfer  dea  religiOaen  lAbertUiamuM  im  EUau,  in  Schriften 
dea  proteatanHaehen  liberaien  Vereina  in  Elaaa^Lothrinoen, 
no.  36,  ib.  1891. 
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BLESSING  AND  CURSING. 

Ethnic  Conceptions  ({  1).       In  the  Old  Testament  (§  2). 
Higher  and  Lower  View  (J  3). 

The  conception  of  blessing  and  cursing  has  a  large 
part  in  every   religion.       It  refers  to  the  super- 
natural or  divine  promotion  or  hindrance  to  human 
action  and  welfare.    Sometimes  it  is  predicated  of 
man  liimself  as  possessing  through  his 

1,  Ethnic  connection  with  deity  the  ability  to 
Concept     exercise  over  another  the  power  orig- 

tions.  inally  possessed  only  by  deity  (cf. 
Gen.  xii,  3;  Num.  vi,  24,  27).  In  this 
latter  case,  the  power  is  often  exercised  by  means 
of  verbal  expression,  though  it  is  not  confined  to 
that  means.  It  is  apparent  that  in  the  religion 
of  the  peoples  who  were  neighbors  of  the  Hebrews 
as  well  as  elsewhere  the  conception  of  blessing 
and  cursing  belonged  in  the  sphere  of  magic. 
Wizards  commanded  the  blessing  and  furthering 
force  of  deity,  which  they  could  exercise  at  a  given 
point  for  good  and  still  more  often  the  power 
resident  in  a  host  of  evil  spirits,  to  damage  or  to 
cause  damage  at  the  desired  place  and  time. 
While  often  power  to  bless  comes  not  from  an 
equipment  gained  for  a  special  occasion  and  then 
lost,  continuance  of  power  and  conditions  for  evil  are 
especially  frequent.  The  curse  lurks  in  the  back- 
ground of  earthly  existence,  enshrined  in  the 
form  of  harmful  and  malicious  demons,  into 
whose  power  a  careless  word  or  heedless  step  may 
instantly  cast  the  unfortunate.  According  to 
ethnic  belief,  only  the  most  painstaking  care,  the 
most  punctilious  caution,  observance  of  a  host  of 
rules  and  practises  can  enable  one  to  escape  danger. 
Frequently  without  any  overt  act,  by  merely  men- 
tioning these  spirits  or  by  entering  their  domain 
without  adequate  protection,  the  spirits  are  sum- 
moned and  their  power  let  loose  on  man,  animal,  and 
possessions. 

Within  the  Old  Testament  there  are  many  traces 
of  the  contact  of  Israel  with  such  conceptions. 
The  prophetic  religion  was  especially  emphatic 
in  its  opposition  to  witchcraft,  necromancy,  and 
the  like,  and,  especially  in  the  Babylonian  age, 
was  not  successful  in  combating  them. 

2.  In  the  Earlier  examples  are  found  in  Saurs 
OldTes-  resort  to  the  witch  of  Endor  and  the 
tament     cases  suggested  by  Deut.  xviii,  10-14, 

and  Isa.  ii,  6.  It  is,  then,  not  surprising 
that  the  conceptions  of  blessing  and  cursing  are 
found  together  among  the  Hebrews,  though  they 
come  to  have  a  more  spiritual  content.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  tendency  of  the  development  was 
toward  a  narrowing  of  the  region  in  which  the  idea 
was  operative,  and  it  was  thrust  more  and  more 
into  the  background. 

In  examining  the  cases  presented  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  becomes  evident  that  use  was  made 
both  of  the  word  of  power  and  of  an  instrument. 
The  staff  was  used  frequently,  its  use  being  attrib- 
uted to  Moses  and  Aaron  and  to  the  Egyptian 
magicians  (Ex.  iv,  2,  vii,  8  sqq.),  while  in  Hos.  iv, 
12,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  to  obtain  oracles, 
and  possibly  it  was  a  magical  staff  which  Balaam 
carried  (Num.  xxii,  27).  It  is  possible  that  the 
origin  of  the  staff  is  to  be  connected  with  the  idea 


of  the  tree  as  the  seat  of  deity  (cf .  the  Asherah  and 
the  stake  customary  at  the  grave).  A  branch  from 
a  tree  was  either  the  seat  of  deity  or  the  symbol 
of  his  power.  A  farther  means  of  operating,  espe- 
cially for  evil,  was  the  glance  of  the  eye  (cf.  the 
common  notion  of  the  "  evil  eye  ")•  Cases  of  this 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  suggested  by  Prov.  xxiii, 
6,  xxviii,  22  (cf.  Ecclus.  xiv,  3;  Pirke  Abot  v,  13). 
The  laying  on  of  hands  seems  to  have  had  close 
connection  with  the  operation  of  blessing  (Gen. 
xxvii,  xlviii,  14  sqq.),  the  idea  being  that  in  this 
way  the  person  bestowing  the  blessing  caused  to 
pass  to  the  recipient  some  of  the  power  which  was 
his,  especially  if  he  were  a  man  of  (jod. 

Blessing  and  cursing  were  often  connected  with 
things  holy,  particularly  with  sacrifice.  By  means 
of  these  a  blessing  or  a  curse  were  often  bespoken. 
So  in  Judges  ix,  27  the  cursing  of  Abimelech  was 
evidently  closely  bound  up  with  the  feast  in  the 
temple  of  the  deity.  The  episode  of  Balaam  also 
makes  evident  the  connection  between  sacrifice 
and  curse  (or  blessing.  Num.  xxiii,  1  sqq.),  and 
the  same  fact  has  been  noted  among  Arabs  of 
ancient  and  modem  times.  A  special  case  is  that 
of  the  ordeal  by  water,  narrated  in  Num.  v,  11  sqq. 
Blessing  and  curse  operate  also  through  the  spoken 
word,  which  may  take  either  the  phase  of  a  magical 
formula  or  of  a  prayer  of  which  the  content  is 
spiritually  pure.  The  latter  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  blessing, 
or  equally  the  curse,  is  besought  of  God. 

This  practise  of  seeking  blessing  or  curse  had 
continuing  vogue  in  the  common  religious  ideas  of 
Israel,  remaining  in  evidence  down  to  prophetic 
times.  As  elsewhere,  so  among  the  Hebrews, 
superstition  and  the  practise  of  magic  never  com- 
pletely died  out,  and  not  only  deity  but  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  (I  Sam.  xxviii)  and  of  ancestors  were  in- 
voked to  give  effect  to  the  invocation  or  the  impre- 
cation. The  deity  is  in  mind  in  Samuel's  blessing 
of  the  meal  (I  Sam.  ix,  13),  in  Eli's  blessing  of 
Hannah  (I  Sam.  i,  17),  in  the  blessing  of  Rebecca 
by  her  brothers  ((5en.  xxiv,  60),  and  in  Solomon's 
blessing  (I  Kings  viii,  15  sqq.).  There  is  every 
reason  to  assume  that  on  occasions  of  gatherings 
such  as  sacrifices  and  feasts  the  priests  besought  a 
blessing  for  the  people.  While  such  invocations 
did  not  always  take  a  fixed  form,  there  must  have 
been  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  as  is  proved  by 
the  priestly  blessing  in  Num.  vi,  24-26.  And  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  a  fixed  formula  for  the  curse  in 
I  Kings  viii  and  in  the  alternate  words  of  blessing 
and  cursing  in  Deut.  xxviii. 

If  it  be  asked  who  are  the  persons  who  may 
bless  or  curse,  it  is  always  found  that  they  are  those 
in  especially  close  relation  to  deity,  either  seer  or 
priest  or  man  of  God.  Of  these  Moses,  Balaam, 
Joshua  (Josh,  vi,  26),  Elisha  (II  Kings  ii,  24r-25) 
are  examples.  And  like  persons  are  among  the 
Arabs  conceived  as  possessing  the  power.  Special 
power  in  this  matter  is  also  ascribed  to  the  dying, 
who  are  already  on  the  border  between  the  human 
and  the  divine.  Thus  Moses  when  dying  blesses 
his  people  (Deut.  xxxiii),  and  the  dying  patriarchs 
Isaac  and  Jacob  distribute  both  blessing  and  its 
opposite  when  on  the  eve  of  dissolution   (Gen 
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xxvii,  10  sqq.,  xlviii,  8  sqq.,  xlix,  2  sqq.).  Under 
special  stress  the  power  to  bless  or  ciirse,  especially 
the  latter,  is  attributed  to  almost  any  one,  as  when 
the  Arabs  assert,  that  one  influenced  by  anger  may 
effectively  pronounce  a  curse.  Such  a  case  is  pre- 
sented in  II  Sam.  xvi,  5  (cf.  verse  10),  and  another 
in  the  narrative  of  II  Sam.  xxi,  1  sqq.  Prov.  xxvii, 
14  presents  a  peculiar  case,  in  which  the  early  and 
loud  call  may  be  thought  of  as  arousing  the  spirits 
of  malice  and  letting  them  loose  on  the  object  of 
the  call.  A  similar  conception  is  involved  in 
Amos  vi,  10.  The  name  of  Yahweh,  who  lingers 
near  occupied  in  the  work  of  the  plague,  is  not  to 
be  spoken  lest  by  the  mere  utterance  he  be  sum- 
moned to  the  spot  and  slay  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  household. 

Investigation  into  the  way  in  which  blessing  and 
cursing  operate  in  the  Old  Testament  shows  a 
lower  and  a  higher  view.  Not  infrequently  the  mere 
vocal  expression  of  the  wish  works  out  the  fulfil- 
ment in  a  kind  of  blind  compulsion  such  as  takes 
place  in  ethnic  magic  (cf.  Gen.  xxvii,  33  sqq. — 
the  blessing  has  been  uttered  over  Jacob  and  can 
not  be  recalled — and  Num.  xxii  sqq.,  especially 
xxii,  6,  "  I  know  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is 

blessed,   and  he  whom  thou   cursest 

3.  Higher   is   cursed,"    the  words   of   Balak   to 

and        Balaam).    An    illuminating    case    is 

Lower      given  in  the  connection  of  Josh,  vi, 

View.       26  with  I  Kings  xvi,  34,  in  which  the 

ancient  curse  pronounced  upon  him 
who  should  rebuild  Jericho  works  itself  out  in  the 
death  of  the  youngest  and  the  eldest  sons  of  Hiel 
the  Bethelite.  And  a  similar  instance  is  Saul's 
breach  of  the  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites  in  which 
the  curse  operates  after  his  death  until  reparation 
is  made  with  blood  (II  Sam.  xxi).  David's  charge 
to  Solomon  (I  Kings  ii,  5  sqq.;  cf.  II  Sam.  xvi,  13) 
furnishes  other  examples.  Solomon  is  to  take  venge- 
ance on  Shimei  and  on  Joab.  The  former  had  pro- 
nounced a  heavy  curse  on  David.  Since  it  was  yet 
operative  but  had  not  fallen  on  David  himself,  it 
must  work  itself  out  on  his  house.  But  it  can  be  so 
diverted  as  to  fall  on  the  head  of  its  formulator  and 
become  changed  into  a  blessing  for  David's  family. 
On  the  other  hand,  Joab's  deeds  of  blood  laid  David, 
Joab's  lord,  under  a  curse  which  could  be  relieved 
only  by  expiation  exacted  from  the  perpetrator  of 
the  deeds  [cf.  on  this  EB,  i,  1034,  note  1]. 

While  this  inevitability  is  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  inherent  by  the  mere  formulation  of 
blessing  and  cursing  or  curse,  the  act  takes  on  more 
and  more  the  character  of  the  expression  of  a  wish 
to  be  fulfilled  by  Yahweh,  and  so  it  becomes  dis- 
tinguished in  form  and  character  from  magic  and 
witchcraft.  And  while  the  method  of  operation 
is  thus  transferred,  the  character  of  the  blessing 
sought  changes  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual. 
Thus  in  the  priestly  blessing  of  Num.  vi,  24-26 
there  is  doubtless  in  mind  the  highest  good  of 
God's  grace  and  peace,  and  in  this  light  is  to  be 
construed  verse  27.  A  similar  content  is  to  be 
recognized  in  Gen.  xii,  3  and  parallel  passages: 
"  In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  bless  them- 
selves," i.e.,  shall  wish  for  themselves  the  very 
blessing  which  Abraham  had  obtained. 


As  oracles  were  quoted  among  the  heathen,  so 
sayings  attributed  to  Yahweh  or  spoken  in  his  name 
were  cited  among  the  Hebrews,  and  blessings  and 
curses  appear  almost  in  profusion  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, derived  from  prophetic  or  ancestral  authority. 
These  take  on  often  a  cryptic  character  and  antici- 
pate the  more  extended  apocalyptic  writings  of 
later  times  (cf.  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Moses  and  . 
to  Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix  and  Deut.  xxxiii). 

The  uncertainty  of  the  original  significance  of 
the  practise  is  disclosed  by  an  exanunation  of  the 
etymology  of  the  words  used.  The  technical 
Hebrew  term  for  cursing  is  arar,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  evidently  to  press  heavily  upK)n  one. 
Alongside  this  was  used  for  the  curse  a  word  derived 
from  alahf  connected  with  the  word  e/,  "  God." 
This  last  implies  a  calling  upon  deity  or  a  reference  to 
him  as  agent,  a  meaning  which  recalls  the  idea 
in  the  German  aegnen,  "  to  (make  the)  sign  (of  the 
cross  over  one)."  But  another  root  also  used, 
kalalf  had  no  inherent  reference  to  the  deity,  mean- 
ing simply  "  to  vilify."  So  the  original  sense  of  the 
word  Ipababhf  meaning  *'  to  curse,"  is  uncertain.  Not 
less  obscure  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  for 
blessing,  berakhah.  It  has  been  referred  to  berekh, 
"  knee,"  suggesting  the  meaning  "  to  bow  the 
knee."  But  that  the  idea  of  worship  was  originally 
connected  with  the  word  or  that  it  meant  "  to 
pray"  does  not  appear  probable.  It  is  possible 
to  relate  it  to  berikhah,  meaning  an  accumulation  of 
the  growth  and  fruitfulness  attributed  to  water 
and  then  the  attainment  of  prosperity. 

A  noteworthy  expression  is  that  which  appears 
quite  frequently  (e.g..  Gen.  ix,  26),  "  Blessed  be 
Yahweh."  Is  this  only  a  manner  of  speech  equiv- 
alent to  "  Yahweh  be  praised  "?  While  this  may 
be  the  sense  in  later  ages,  it  was  hardly  so  in  early 
times.  It  has  doubtless  come  down  as  a  survival 
of  the  conception  that  even  deity  might  be  blessed 
by  the  utterance  of  some  highly  endowed  individual. 

(R.  KiTTEL.) 
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BLISS,  HOWARD  SWEETSER:  Confire_gatJonal 
miuaionary;  b,  at  Mount  Lebanon^  Syria,  Dec, 
6,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College 
(BJl.,  1882),  Union  Theologica]  Seminary  (1884^ 
1887),  and  the  univeraities  of  Oxford  (1887-88), 
Gdttingen,  and  Beriin  (1888^-89),  He  taught  at 
Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan,,  in  1883-^,  and 
after  his  return  from  Europe  to  the  United  States 
was  successively  assistant  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1889-94),  and  pastor  of 
the  Ohristian  Union  C^ongregational  Church,  Up- 
per Montdair,  N.  J.  (1894-1902).  Since  1902  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College, 
Beirut,  Syria. 

BLISSp  ISAAC  GROUT;  Congregational  foreign 
missionary;  b.  at  Springfield,  Mass,,  July  5,  1822; 
d.  at  Asslut^  Egypt^  Feb.  16, 1SS9.    Educated  at 


Amherst  College  (B.A.,  1844)  and  at  Yale  and 
Andover  (1847)  theological  seminaries,  he  served 
as  missionary  of  the  American  Board  at  Eracrum, 
Eastern  Turkey,  1847-52,  w^heu  the  failure  of  liiv 
health  compelled  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
In  1857  he  returned  to  the  foreign  field  as  agetit 
for  the  Levant  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  with 
residence  in  Constantinople, 

BLISS,  WILLIAM  D WIGHT  PORTER:  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Episcopalian;  b,  at  Oonstantinoptd 
Aug.  20,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Robert  CoJ- 
lege,  Constantinople,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,  AmherBtCbllege(B.A.,  1878),. and  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  (1882).  He  was  ordained 
to  the  Congregational  ministry,  but  after  holding 
pastorates  in  Denver,  Col.,  and  South  Natick, 
Mass.,  he  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1885,  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1886  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  min- 
ister at  Lee,  Mass.,  in  1885-87,  and  was  then  suc- 
ceasiveiy  rector  of  Grace  Church,  South  Boston 
(1887-^),  Linden,  Mass.  (1890),  Church  of  the 
Carpenter,  Boston^  Mass.  ( 1 890-#t),  Church  of  Our 
Savior,  San  Gabriel,  Cal.  (1898-1902),  and  Amity- 
vilie,  L,  L  (since  1902).  He  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  sodal  reform,  and  in  1889  organised  the 
first  Christian  Socialist  Society  in  the  United  States, 
and  lias  since  been  it^  seeretary^  while  he  has  been 
president  of  the  National  Social  Reform  League 
since  1899,  and  was  the  Labor  candidate  for  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Massachusetts  in  1887.  He  has  also 
been  secretary  of  the  Christian  Sodal  Union  since 
1891,  and  in  1905  was  a  member  of  the  United 
State**  Labor  Department  on  the  Unemployed. 
In  theology  he  is  a  radical  Broad-churchman.  He 
edited  The  Dawn  (1889-96),  Tk^  Anierimn  Fabian 
(189.V-96),  The  Civic  Councillor  (19U0),  and  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Socicd  Reform  (New  York,  1898; 
1908);  and  has  written  Jlajid-Book  of  Socialism 
(London,  1895). 

BLODGET,  HEITRy;  Congregational  fort?ign 
missionary;  b.  at  Bucksport,  Me,,  July  13,  1825; 
d.  at  Bridgeport,  Conn,,  May  23,  1903,  Educated 
at  Yale  College  (B.A„  1848)  and  at  Yale  Divinity 
School,  he  was  a  missionary  tn  China  of  the  Amei^ 
ican  Board  from  1854  to  1894,  living  in  Peking 
from  18C»4  on.  He  shared  in  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Mandarin  eoHoquial  of 
Peking,  and  independently  translated  much  in  prose 
and  verse, 

BLOMFIELD,  CHARLES  JAMES:  Bishop  of 
London;  b.  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  May  29, 
1786;  d.  at  Fulham  Palace  Aug.  5,  1857.  He 
'was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B..\., 
1808);  was  ordained  1810;  became  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Howley  of  London  1819;  archdeacon  of 
C-olchester  1822;  bishop  of  Chester  1824;  bishop  of 
London  1828.  He  retired  from  office  in  1856  after 
a  vigorous  and  effective  admin istnition.  He  was 
a  noted  Greek  scholar,  edited  a  Greek  grammar 
(Cambridge,  181 S),  and  a  number  of  Greek 
texts  (the  dramas  of  .^Eschylus,  1810-24;  Caili- 
machus,  1815;  Euripides,  1821;  fragn»ent-s  of  Sap- 
pho, A  Icarus,  and  Stesichorus  for  Gaisford's  PoetcB 
minaret  QraH,   182S)|   and  wiote  much  for  the 
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reviewa    on    clasalciil    subjects.    Hk    theological 

«^orks  comprise  Five  Lecturer  on  John's  Gospel 
(1823);  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Acts  (1828);  several 
ooUectionB  of  Hcrmon^;  and  A  Mantiat  of  Frivute 
and  Family  Prayers  (182-t), 

Bibuqorapeit:  A-  Blomfielrl,  A  Mtmoit  of  €.  J*  Blajnfieid, 
.  .  .  wUh  Stttttioft*  from.  hi§  CorFt»potid&%ce,  2  votfl,, 
London.  186U  (by  bia  aimj;  O.  E,  Bibflr.  Bithifp  Bhm^td 
and  hii  Times,  London.  1857;  DNB.  v,  229-230.  The 
Brilish  Mwvum  Ct^atoaue  dtrvote^  Bvo  pei^isa  to  a  lii^t  of 
BloEnfield's  wofka* 

BLOMFIELD,  WILLIAM  ERNEST:  Englkh 
Baptist;  b.  at  Rayleigh  (24  m.  s.w.  of  Colchester), 
Easex,  Oct,  23,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  Regent ^s 
Park  College,  London  (B.A.,  University  of  Lon- 
don, 1883),  and  after  being  aaatatant  (1884-85) 
and  sole  miniat^r  (1885-86)  of  Elm  Road  Baptist 
Church,  Bcckcnhani,  was  pastor  of  Turret  Greeti 
Chuirh,  Ipswich,  1886-96  and  of  Queen's  Road 
Church,  Coventry,  1 895-1904.  Sinc^  1904  he  has 
been  president  of  the  Baptist  College,  Rawdon, 
Leeds- 

BLOMMAERDINE,  blem"mar-di'ne,  HADEWTCH 
or  HADEWIJCH ;  A  heretical  mystic  whose  religious 
activity  and  wri tings  caused  great  excitement  in 
Bruaaela  early  in  the  14th  century.  Her  adherents 
venerated  her  as  a  saint  and  her  writings  as  divine 
revelations;  her  opponents  chargicd  her  with  heretical 
teaching  on  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  and  with 
mingling  religious  devotion  and  sensual  passion. 
During  his  stay  in  Brussels  (l317-=43),  Huysbroeck 
conduct^  a  strong  polemical  campaign  against 
her,  which,  however^  did  not  prevent  people  from 
coming  after  her  death  to  seek  the  cure  of  diseases 
by  toy  clung  her  shroud.  The  scanty  notices  which 
Ruysbroeck's  biographer  gives  of  her  life  and 
writings  have  been  recently  filled  out  by  the 
scholarly  investigations  of  K.  Ruebns  and  P. 
Freilericq*  They  have  shown  it  to  be  extremely 
probable  that  the  mystic  was  identical  with  the 
important  Flemish  poetess  Hadewijch  (erroneously 
called  **  Slater  Haclewijch"),  whoso  remains  in 
prose  and  verse,  known  only  in  part  heretofore, 
have  been  published  in  full  by  J.  Vercoullie  (Ghent, 
1877).  The  principal  theme  of  all  theae  writings 
is  love  (Minne)  for  God.  The  specimens  given  by 
Fredericq  display  the  tempestuous,  sometimes 
actually  sensual,  passion  with  which  she  long^  for 
mystical  union  with  lum.  In  describing  her  nu* 
mcrous  visions  the  poetess  boasts  of  very  intimate 
relations  with  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  claims  the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
She  expresses  herself  bitterly  in  regard  to  the  perse- 
cutions wt  on  foot  by  her  enemies,  the  vrenuien, 
agHLDst  herself  and  her  adherents,  whom  she  calls 
vriendc,  the  nuwen  or  volmaaklen  der  Minne  (pcr- 
fecti).  In  one  place  she  gives  the  number  of  her 
then  living  followers  (principally  nuns  or  Beguines) 
as  ninety-seven,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  out- 
side the  Netheriands.  Apparently  the  domicelta 
HMlwiyis  did  ft  Btommardine^  the  daughter  of 
William  Blommaert,  a  rich  and  noble  citieen  of 
Brussels,  who  died  about  1330,  is  the  same  as  the 
niystic  and  the  poetess.  It  appears  that  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  the  Inqut' 
eition  in  BruRRftls  wn.tiHtiU  obliged  to  proceed  against 


adherents  of  the  heresies  promulgated  by  her,  which 
were  not  far  removed  from  the  views  of  the  Brethren 
of  t  he  Free  Spirit  (q . v . )  ■  (1 1  krm an  Ha  vpi^.  ) 

i^iBLioimAiTtY:  Hi!ttriciifl  Pomeriufi.  Dt  oriffiiw  msnoMlerii 
ViriitavaitiM^  in  Analecta  BoHandiana^  iv^  2S6,  P&m, 
18Se;  H.  a  Lm,  Ifimtitrj/  of  tfui  /mjuiniion,  il  377.  PhJla- 
delphJ-Hn  1888;  P.  Fred«ricq,  Corpus  documtfntorum  in-* 
^ifitiftnia  .  .  .  Neertandkm,  K  185  eqq..  266  aqq..  The 
H«L<iJC.  11^9;  idem,  De  eeheimtinnioe  kct^vrin  Bhrmmr* 
dinne  m  dt  necU  dtr  '^  Xvwe''  te  Bruttel,  in  VerataffEn  en 
MedtdMilinffen  der  konirtkL  AkoiUmU  van  Wetemtehap- 
pen  te  Amtterdam,  neti^  3.  itii  ( 18015  )♦  77  Bqq.:  W*  A* 
Jonokblajt.  GetchUdenis  dtr  Nederland^die  UUerkunde^  U, 
270  »qq..  18S9;  A.  Auger,  ^tud^  *ur  U*  mv^tiquet  dett 
Pau^-Ba*  au  tm^jy^fi  rfoc.  in  Mfinufirfs  courtinnii  .  .  *  por 
ra4^6mie  royaU  de  Bf-tffiqm,  xlvi  (1S02)*  149  aqq.,  164, 

BLOHDEL,  DAVID:  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian; b.  at  ChAlons^ur-Mame  15&t>;  d.  at 
Amiit'erdam  1655*  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family 
of  Champagne;  studied  classics  at  the  College  of 
S^dan  and  theology  at  the  Academy  of  Geneva j 
was  called  as  pastor  to  Houdan  (tie  dc  Franco), 
then  to  Roucy  on  the  estate  of  La  Rochefoucaidd, 
Because  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  ecclesiastioil  history,  he  was  chosen  more 
than  twenty  times  secretary  of  the  provincial 
synod  of  lie  de  France.  His  writings  in  defense  of 
the  Protestants  against  their  Roman  Catholic  op- 
ponents won  for  him  a  great  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship. In  1631  he  was  appointed  profcfssor  of  divin- 
ity at  Saumur,  but  lii."*  parish  of  Roucy  declined 
to  giv<3  him  up.  For  his  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  the  National  Council  of 
Charenton  allowed  him  an  annuity  of  l^fWO  livr^, 
enabling  him  to  devote  himself  to  his  studies 
without  fear  of  want.  After  the  death  of  Vossius 
in  16r»0,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
the  £cot^  lUustTG  at  Amsterdam.  Pierre  Baylc  said 
of  him;  "  He  was  a  man  who  had  an  unbounded 
knowledge  of  religious  fmd  profane  history ."  He 
was  accused  by  the  orthodox  party  of  Anninian- 
ism  sJid  of  indifference  to  his  church;  he  also  en- 
dured much  from  political  opponents  on  account  of 
an  article  against  Cromwell  written  during  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  His  works 
were  in  part:  Modeste  didjoration  de  la  sinceriU  e^ 
virii^  rffts  &glises  r^formdea  de  France  (S^dan,  1619); 
Pieu;tlo-hidorus  el  Turrtanits  v^pulajtles  (Geneva, 
1628);  Eclairci^semenis  familiers  de  la  contr&mrBe 
de  VEucharistie  (Quevilly,  1641);  Z)e  la  'primoiM 
en  r^gli^e  (Geneva,  1641);  De*  SibyUm,  crlibr^ 
tant  par  VantiquiU  payenne  qite  par  tes  SainUf' 
Ptres  (Charenton^  1649);  Actes  aidhenliquea  des 
6glUe9  ri'fonn^es  de  Francej  Germanie,  Grande 
Bretagne  (Amsterdam^  1655). 

G.  Boitet-Madry- 

BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD.  See  Comparative 
Reugion,  VI,  1,  b,  !  6. 

BLOOD-EEVEWGE;  A  custom  nearly  univei^ 
sal  in  the  tribal  or  clan  stage  of  society,  often  suf^ 
viving  later^  binding  the  kin  of  a  murdered  man  to 
secure  satisfaction  for  the  murder  by  the  death  of 
the  slayer  or  of  one  of  his  clan.  The  custom  de* 
pends  upon  two  fundamentals  of  that  stage  of 
civilization:  (I)  the  lEiacredness  of  life  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  clan;  (2)  the  lex  talionit^.  Its 
essence  is  execution  of  the  slayer  or  some  of  his 
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kin  by  the  representatives  of  the  sULHj  not  by  public 
authorities;  it  belongs  therefore  to  private  as 
opposed  to  public  justice.  In  nomadic  society  the 
perpetuation  of  the  clan  dcpenria  upon  its  fighting 
strength  and  ita  wenmj  of  unity.  Hence  asaault 
upon  a  member  of  the  clan,  if  attended  with  even 
unintended  fatal  results,  involve*  the  tribe,  elaUj 
or  family  of  the  elain  in  what  h  felt  to  be  a  aacred 
duty,  the  avenging  of  tlie  shedding  of  blood.  The 
custom  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  utili- 
tarian ethic*,  since  the  knowledge  tliat  reparation 
will  be  demanded  by  the  clan  of  the  assailed  re- 
strains a  potential  assailant  from  wanton  attack 
and  makca  men  more  careful  in  ordinary  inior^ 
course.  The  duty  set  by  the  institution  is  binding, 
and  BO  close  is  the  telationship  in  the  clan  (aee 
CoaiPARATivK  RfiLiGioN,  VI,  1,  b,  S  1 )  that  all  its 
laembere  may  become  involvedj  the  result  l>eing  a 
blooc^feud  between  the  clans  of  the  assailant  and 
the  victim.  Usually ,  however,  the  duty  devolves 
upon  the  ne^ct  of  kin.  Refusal  on  his  part  to  exer- 
cise his  right  and  perform  his  duty  subjects  him 
to  utter  contempt  and  even  to  outlawry. 

In  the  advance  of  civilization  the  State  assumes 
exclusively  the  function  of  Capital  Punishment 
(q,vO  and  the  custom  becomes  obsolete.  The 
Hebrew  legislation  furnishes  an  example  of  an 
intemnediate  condition,  by  which  the  right  of  the 
family  of  a  man  dclilx-^rate^ly  (not  wantonly)  mui^ 
dered  to  execute  justice  was  recognized  and  the 
murderer,  when  captured,  was  delivered  by  the 
authorities  to  the  avc^nger  of  blood  (go'd  hmldrnti^ 
Lev.  xbt,  Il-I3j  Num.  xxxv,  19,  21,  27;  for  the 
general  law  of  murder  among  the  Hebrews  consult 
Gen.  ixj  6;  Ex.  xxi,  12;  Lev.  xxiv,  17;  Josh,  xx). 
Even  in  the  case  of  accidental  killing,  the  avenger 
of  blood  might  kill  the  slayer  if  before  the  death  of 
the  high  priest  he  found  him  outside  the  city  of 
refuge  in  which  he  had  taken  sanctuary.  See  Law^ 
HfiBREW,  Civil  and  CuiMmAL,  III. 

Geo*  W.  GiiMORB. 

BiBLicKKnAPHT:  A.  H.  Paflt,  Bbtdien  mr  Eniwiddungmgt'- 
0chickUdi»  FmmUienrechts,  pp.  113-137*  Oldcnbut^n  IS8UT 
Bmith.  Kinthip  (invfttuBble  for  the  Semitic  pe>Dpl»H  ^^* 
»t9o  tufl  /fei,  of  Scm.}i  and  for  luofiem  oavn^c^  practijH*. 
Spencer  fttic]  F.  J.  Gillen,  Native  TribcM  of  Central  Aut- 
ir&lia^  London*  ISfiO;  idem,  North^n  Tribes  of  Cvnttai 
AuMtmlia,  ib,  1004;  DB.  \i,  221^-224;   EB,  ii,  1746-17, 

BLOUHT,  CHARLES,     StKJ  DniaM,  I,  j  3, 

BLtTMHARDT,  CHRISTIAH  GOTTLIEB:  Ger- 
man Protectant;  b*  in  Stuttgart  Apr  29j  1779; 
d,  in  Basel  Dec,  19,  1838.  He  studied  at  Tubingen; 
in  1803  became  secretary  of  the  Deutsche  ChriS' 
tentumsgeselUckaft  in  Baj»cl;  minister  at  Bllrg, 
WQrttemberg,  1807;  returned  in  1816  to  Basel 
aa  director  of  the  missionary  school.  From  1816 
ho  edited  the  MissionSTnagazin,  and  from  1828 
abo  the  HeidrnbaU;  he  published  VefKUch  einer 
GUgetTieiTicn  Mtssionsgc^chickte  /*£r  KircM  Christi 
(5  vols,,  Basel,  1828-^7),  reaching  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

BLTTMHARDT,  JOHAJHf  CHKJSTOPHi  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Stuttgart  July  16*  1805;  d.  at 
Boll  (5  milea  s.w.  of  Goppingen)  Feb,  25,  1880.  He 
studied  at  Ttlbingen;  became  teacher  at  the  mis- 
etonary  iu^stitution  at  Basel  1830;  succeeded  Pastor 


Barth  at  M5ttlingen,  near  Calw,  1838,  By  the 
re|>ortetl  cure  by  prayer  of  a  girl  named  Gottiiebin 
Dittns,  supposed  Ig  be  a  demoniac,  which  cure  wa^ 
effect-eti  after  a  two  years^  struggle,  Blumhardt 
gained  great  fame.  A  revival  followetl*  attended 
by  so  many  people  from  so  large  an  area  that  on 
Good  Friday,  1845,  no  lee^  than  176  localitiea 
were  reprei*ent^i  at  the  si?r\'^iee.  At  his  (*c^^^oes, 
so  it  is  reported,  healing  of  physical  infirmities 
resulted  from  Blumhardt's  laying  on  of  hands  in 
token  of  ab^lution,  Blum  hard  t  received  calls 
to  other  places^  but  felt  that  his  gifts  and  time 
belonged  to  the  **  distressed  ";  in  order  to  be  able 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  themj  lie  bought  in  1853 
the  royal  watering-place  BolL  which  became  an 
asylum  for  sufterers  of  all  kinds,  and  from  all  ranks 
of  Bocicty,  The  girl  he  had  curetl  went  with  iiim 
as  an  assistant,  accompanied  by  a  brother  and  a 
sister  whom  Blumhardt  had  alr^  cured.  In  186D 
and  1872  his  sons  joined  him  in  the  w^ork.  From 
all  countries  the  afflicted  flocked  to  liis  asylum, 
where  his  uniqtie  treatment  seemed  to  give  them 
new  %*ital  energy.  At  lant  sickness  attacked  him, 
and  he  ordained  his  son  to  the  work  with  the  words, 
"  I  consecrate  thee  to  victory.'*  In  1899  this  son 
withdrew  from  the  clergy,  but  continued  to  main- 
tain the  eatabliahmcnt  at  Boll.  (J,  Hesse.) 

BiDLToaHAPmr:  F.  Ztiadel.  Pfarrfr  J.  C.  BJumhardl.  Ztincbi 
1887;  T.  IL  Mandel.  Der  Sirg  van  MtitUingen  im  LitJtt  c/m 
Giai^nat  und  dcr  Wi99mschafl.  Lcipi^ic.  ISflS:  C,  fitluni- 
kiLrdt^  (f'r^ianJben  aut  dem  Beiche  Ooitea  tm  AnicMuii  dn 
dit  Gmf'hithU  von  MiiUlingtn  and  Bad  j&«M  und  i*n«np 
heutioe  SUllung,  Bad  BoU*  1895. 

BLUTTT,  JOHN  HEHRY:  Church  of  England 
scholar;  b.  in  CheWa,  London^  Aug*  25,  1823; 
d*  in  l^ndon  Apr.  11,  1S84.  He  gave  up  a  busi- 
ness career  for  the  ministry;  studied  at  University 
College,  Durham  {M.A.,  1855),  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1S55;  after  filling  a  numlier  of  curacies ^ 
he  became  in  1868  vicar  of  Kennington,  near 
Oxford,  and  in  1873  rector  of  BcvcratoUt  OIoucch- 
terahirc*  He  was  a  pronounced  Iligh-ehurchman, 
and  an  indefatigable  writer  both  of  articles  for 
the  periodicals  and  of  books;  among  hi«  works  are 
a  number  of  useful  theological  and  Biblical  com- 
pends,  such  as  The  Annotated  Book  af  Common 
Fraijer  (2  vols,,  London,  1866;  new  ed.,  1895); 
Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  HUtoriml  Theology 
(1870);  Th4i  Book  of  Churdi  Law  (1872;  9th  ed., 
revised  by  W,  G.  F.  PhiUimore  and  G.  E,  Jones, 
1901);  DicH^nary  of  Sed-s,  Ueresles,  Keckstmtical 
PariiejSf  and  Schools  of  lietigious  Thought  (1874); 
The  Annotated  Bible  :  being  a  housekotd  commcn- 
tanj  upon  the  Holy  ScHplurei^,  comprehending  (he 
restdis  of  modern  discoj^ery  and  crtiicism  (3  vols.. 
!S7&^2);  A  Companion  to  the  Neio  TeMament 
(1881);  A  Companion  to  tlw  Old  TcAiament  (1883); 
aJeo  an  important  history  of  The  Reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England  (2  vols.,  1869-82).  At  the 
time  of  his  death  ho  wa;s  working  upon  a  Cyclo- 
p<ed\a  of  Reii^on  (1884). 

BLUl^Tj  JOHH  JAMES:  English  theologian; 
b.  at  Newcastle-undcr-Lyme  (15  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Stafford),  Sta£forflsliire,  1794;  d.  at  Cambridge 
June  IS,  1855.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge  (BA.,  and  fellow,   1816;  M.A.,    1S19; 
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B.D.,  1826);  traveled  in  Italy  and  Sicily;  became 
curate  to  Reginald  Heber  at  Hodnet,  Shropshire, 
in  1821;  rector  of  Great  Oakley,  Essex,  1834; 
Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge 
1839.  He  wrote  many  books  and  contributed 
much  to  the  periodical  press;  some  of  his  works 
have  passed  through  many  editions.  They  include 
A  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  England  (London, 
1832);  Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the  Writings  both 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  an  Argument 
for  their  Veracity  (1847);  A  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  First  Three  Centuries  (1856); 
The  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest  (1856);  Tvx)  Intro- 
ductory Lectures  on  the  Study  of  the  Early  Fathers 
(with  memoir,  Cambridge,  1856). 

BLYTH,  GEORGE  FRANCIS  POPHAM:  AngU- 
can  bishop  in  Jerusalem  and  the  East;  b.  at  Bever- 
ley (9  m.  n.n.w.  of  Hull),  Yorkshire,  in  1832.  He 
was  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1854),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1855,  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  suc- 
cessively curate  of  Westport  St.  Mary's,  Wiltshire 
(1855-61),  and  Sigglesthome,  Yorkshire  (1861-63), 
and  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Kimberley  (1863-66). 
He  then  went  to  India,  was  chaplain  of  the  eccle- 
siastical establislmient  at  Allahabad  (1866-67), 
and  was  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Calcutta 
and  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Calcutta  (1867-68). 
He  was  then  stationed  successively  at  Barrackpur, 
Bengal  (1868-74),  Naini-Tal,  North-West  Prov- 
inces (1874-77),  and  Fort  William,  Bengal  (1877- 
1878),  after  which  he  was  archdeacon  of  the  pro- 
cathedral  at  Rangoon  from  1879  to  1887.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop  in  Jeru- 
salem and  the  East.  He  has  written  The  Holy 
Week  and  Forty  Days  (2  vols.,  London,  1879). 

BOARDMAN,  GEORGE  DANA:  1.  Baptist  for- 
eign missionary;  b.  at  Livermore,  Me.,  Feb.  8, 
1801;  d.  at  Tavoy,  Burma,  Feb.  11,  1831.  In 
1824  he  was  a  resident  licentiate  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  In  1825  he  went  out  to  Burma 
under  the  Baptist  Board  of  Missions,  which  had 
accepted  his  services  in  1823,  but  owing  to  the 
Burmese  war  he  could  not  reach  that  country  till 
1827.  After  a  year  at  Maulmain  he  opened  the  new 
station  at  Tavoy,  150  miles  north,  and  there  he 
immersed  the  first  Karen  convert — Ko  Tha  Byu. 
From  this  center  he  prosecuted  a  very  successful 
missionary  work,  but  pulmonary  disease  caused  his 
death  after  less  than  three  years. 
Bidlioorapht:  A.    King,  Good  Fight,  or  O.   D.  Boardman 

and  the  Burman  Mi98ion,  Boston,  1875. 

2.  American  Baptist,  son  of  the  preceding;  b. 
at  Tavoy,  Burma,  Aug.  18,  1828;  d.  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  Apr.  28,  1903.  He  was  graduated  at 
Brown  in  1852  and  at  the  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitution 1855;  was  pastor  in  South  Carolina  1855- 
1856;  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1856-64;  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  1864-94.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
(1880-84),  and  of  the  Christian  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Society  of  America.  His  publications  were 
for  the  most  part  studies  of  Biblical  texts  of  an  exe- 
getical  character  and  include  Studies  in  the  Creative 
Week  (New  York,  1877),  in  the  Model  Prayer  (1879), 


and  in  the  Mountain  Instruction  (1881);  Epipha- 
nies of  the  Risen  Lord  (1879);  The  Divine  Man 
from  the  Nativity  to  the  Temptation  (1887);  Uni- 
versity Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandments  (1889); 
The  Kingdom  (1899);  The  Church  (1901);  Our 
Risen  King's  Forty  Days  (Philadelphia,   1902). 

Biblioorapht:  Life  and  Light.  Thoughts  from  the  Wri- 
tinge  of  George  Dana  Boardman,  with  Memorabilia,  Phila- 
delphia, 1905. 

BOARDMAN,  GEORGE  NYE:  American  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Pittsford,  Vt.,  Dec.  23, 
1825.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College, 
Vt.  (B.A.,  1847),  and  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1852).  He  was  tutor  at  Middlebury  College, 
in  1847-49,  and  after  the  completion  of  liis  theo- 
logical studies  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  English  literature  in  Middlebury  College,  also 
acting  as  temporary  professor  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophy. Six  years  later  (1859),  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
until  1871,  when  he  was  chosen  professor  of  system- 
atic theology  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
He  resigned  from  this  position  in  1893,  with  the 
title  of  professor  emeritus.  He  was  the  first  mod- 
erator of  the  new  synod  after  the  reunion  of  the  Old 
School  and  New  School  Presbyterian  Churches,  being 
also  chairman  of  the  conmiittce  for  the  formation  of 
new  presbyteries.  He  was  also  moderator  of  the 
dJongregational  General  Association  of  Illinois  in 
1881,  and  has  been  a  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  since  1869.  He  prepared  the  section  on 
systematic  theology  in  the  seven  volumes  of  Cur- 
rent Discussion,  issued  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Semmary  (Chicago,  1883-89), 
and  has  also  written  Lectures  on  Natural  Theol- 
ogy (1881);  Congregationalism  (1889);  Regeneration 
(1891);  and  History  of  New  England  Theology 
(New  York,  1899). 

BOCHART,  b6"shar',  SAMUEL:  French  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Rouen  1599;  d.at  Caen  1667.  His  father 
was  the  learned  Ren6  Bochart,  pastor  at  Rouen,  and 
his  mother  Esther  du  Moulin.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  made  Greek  verses  in  honor  of  his  masters. 
He  studied  philosophy  at  S^dan,  theology  at  Sau- 
mur  under  Cameron,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
London  in  1621.  He  did  not  stay  long,  but  soon 
returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  took  up  theology 
and  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language  under  Erpe- 
nius.  He  was  appointed  Protestant  minister  at 
Caen,  but  gave  private  lessons  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
family.  His  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  V6ron, 
in  1628,  gave  him  a  great  name,  and  he  edited  an 
account  of  it  (2  vols.,  Saumur,  1630)  to  refute 
V6ron's  teachings.  In  1652  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  wished  his  presence  and  he  followed  her 
call,  accompanied  by  his  pupil  Huet,  later  bishop 
of  Avranches.  He  remained  in  Stockholm  one  year, 
studying  Arabic  texts  in  the  queen's  library.  Re- 
turning to  Caen,  he  became  the  representative  of 
Normandy  at  the  National  Calvinist  Synod  of 
Loudun.  He  died  suddenly  during  a  session  of 
the  academy  at  Caen.  His  works  include  Theses 
theologies  de  verbo  Dei  (Saumur,  1620);  Actes  de 
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la  cOTif&emx  tcnue  d  Caen  enire  Samuel  Bochart 
et  Jean  BatUekarhef  ministrcs  de  la  parole  de  Dieu 
en  rSglUe  rcfomUe  .  ,  .  et  Francois  Viron  (2  vols., 
163D);  R^ponse  a  la  heUre  du  phe  de  la  Barre, 
J^^uUe^  sur  la  pn^^ence  rielh  (1661);  flierozoi^on 
Btve  hUtcria  cnhnalium  8.  Scripiurm  (London^ 
1663);  Opera  omnia ^  hoc  est,  PhaUgf  Canaan,  d 
Hiera^iconf  quibws  accessere  varioi  disnertaiiones 
(Ijeyden,    1675).  G.  Bonbt-Maury. 

Bebuoorapeit:  P.  D.  Huei,  La  OHgineM  de  Za  vUle  de  Caen, 
Rouen,  17CKJ;  Nicdron,  Mhnoirtii;  W.  R.  Whittinebam, 
Th,€  Life  and  Writinga  of  S.  BocharU  in  Euayw  on  Biblical 
LUerature,  London,  182^;  Smiths  Samu^t  Boehart,  Ctten^ 
1833;  E.  and  E.  Haoft,  La  Francs  pr&tatante,  «d.  H.  L. 
Bordier,  vol.  ii.  Parii*,  1S70;  KL*  ii.  950-952* 

BOCBLHOLD^      JOHAITN       (JAN      BETTKELS- 

Z0019)*      BcC   MuiiNBTEfl,   AjlABAPnaTfl    IN. 

BOD,  bed,  PETER;  11  un Parian  theologian  and  ec- 
dcsuifitica!  historian;  l>.ntFeli(^-C»eTnsSton  (a village 
of  Transylvania)  Feb.  12,  1712;  d.  at  Magyar-Igpn 
{40  m,  fi.w.  of  lOaujsenbarg)  Mar.  3,  1709.  He 
Wflfl  educated  at  the  ReformtNd  ooUege  of  Nagy- 
Enycd  and  the  University  of  Ley  den,  and  in  1743 
beoune  pastor  at  Hdvia^  whence  he  was  called^  six 
years  later,  to  Magyar- Igen,  He  wtis  the  author 
of  fifty-fiix  works,  of  which  twenty-three  were 
printed,  but  by  a  decree  of  Maria  Theresa  restricting 
the  liberty  of  the  prees  eeri^oin  of  his  books  of  a 
patriotic  and  Protestant  tendency  were  confiscated. 
Among  hia  works  in  Himgarian  ftpecial  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  following,  tlic  titles  being 
translated  into  English:  ''  HUtory  of  the  Holy 
BibW  (Hermannstadt,  1748);  "HUtory  of  the 
Church  of  God'*  (Basel,  1760);  '' HULory  of  the 
Reformed  BUh^ps  of  Transylvania  "  (Enycd,  1766); 
"  The  Magyar  Athens  ■'  (Ilermannatadt,  1767); 
biographic  of  485  Hungarian  authors,  and  ''  The 
Hungarion  Pheniz  "  (Enyetl,  1767);  biography  of 
the  printer  I^ss;  wlille  his  Latin  works  include: 
Historia  Unitariorum  in  Trajisijlvania  (Leyden, 
1776)^  a  vivid  description  of  the  struggles  of  the 
Socinians  in  Hungary;  Historia  Hungarorum  eccle- 
siastica  (ed,  Rauwcnhoff  and  Prins,  3  vols-^  ISSSr^ 
1890,  from  a  manuscript  recently  discovered  in  the 
Ubraiy  of  the  university);  and  two  treatises  on 
the  promoters  and  defenders  of  the  Hungarian 
Reformation  (in  Gerdes,  Scrinium  Antiquariumj 
ii,  Groningen,   1763),  F.  Balooh. 

BcBUoatiAPiiT:  G,  D.  Tfiutsch,  KomtpondentblaU  dta 
Verrin*  fOr  tiebenh^  LamtwskumU,  no.  ^j,  188S«  nos.  v. 
Vt,  1891;  Prtvbyterian  atui  Reformed  Heeiew,  Wtl$,  iHi^ 
1S91-92, 

BODELSCHWIlfGH,  bfi^dd-shving,  FRIEDRICH 
VON;  German  Lutheran;  b.  near  Tee klen burg  (20 
m.  u.n.e.  of  MUnster),  Westphalia,  Mar,  6,  1831,  son 
of  Ernst  von  Bodelschwingh-Vehnede,  a  distin- 
guished Prussian  statesman.  After  gaining  prac* 
tical  experience  of  mining  and  agricultuire,  he 
studied  theology  (from  1854)  in  Basel,  Erlangen, 
and  BerUn,  and  in  J  8 58  became  pastor  of  the  Ger- 
man congregation  in  Paris,  at  Dell  wig  in  West- 
phalia imu/  During  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870- 
1871  he  jserved  as  army  chaplain.  Since  1872  he  has 
devoted  iiimsplf  to  tlie  work  of  the  Innere  Muman 
(q.v,)  at  Bielefeld,  and  the  following  institutions 
havo  been  founded  by  his  exertions:    the  Bethel 


house  for  epileptics  with  1,800  inmates;  the  Sarepta 
deoeoncses'  house  with  980  eisters  located  in  326 
stations,  of  which  eleven  arc  in  foreign  countriei; 
the  Nazareth  house  for  training  mate  nurses  with 
350  deacons  in  120  stations,  sLx  not  in  Europe  and 
six  more  outflide  Germany;  the  "'  workingmen's 
colony  **  Wilhelrasdorf  (a  practical  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  tramp  problem  )j  the  firet  of  it«  kind  in 
Germany,  having  at  present  five  branches  and  400 
inmates;  a  *'  workingmen's  home  *'  w^ith  164 
houses  and  400  dwellings;  a  missionary  seminary 
for  candidates  in  theology, 

BiHLioaBAPiiT:  M,  Sieboldi  Kurt*  GetchuMe  und  Be^ehfri- 
buTiff  der  AnMUiH*n  Bethet  .  .  .  frei  BifMfW,  Bcthf^l  pub- 
Li  Bhin^  house,  1B9B,  and  ibe  &iinuiLl  reporla. 

BODEKSTEUf,     AHDREAS      RUBOLF      VOlf. 

See  CARi^TAnT. 

BODY.  CHARLES  WILLIAM  EDMUITD:  Prot^ 
estant  Episcopalian ;  b,  at  Clapham  (a  'suburb 
of  London)  Oct.  4,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  ODllege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1875),  where 
he  was  fellow  from  1S77  to  1S81.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  ehosen  provost  and  vice-chancellor 
of  Trinity  University,  Toronto,  where  he  remained 
until  1894,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Old  Testament  literature  and  intjcrprctation  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 
He  has  written  The  Permanent  Value  of  Gcnmis 
(the  Paddock  Lectures  for  1894;  New  York,  1S94), 

BODY,  GEORGE;  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Che ri ton  Fitzpaine  (9  m.  n.w,  of  Exeter) »  Devon- 
shire, Jan.  7,  1840,  He  was  educated  at  St,  John's 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1862),  and  waa  curate  oi 
St,  James's,  Wednesbury,  Staffordshire  (1S6<M>5), 
Sedglcy,  Staff ordfihire  (1855-^7),  and  Christ  Church, 
Wolverhampton  (1867-70),  From  1870  to  1884  he 
was  rector  of  Kirby-Misperton,  Yorkshire;  and  since 
1883  he  has  been  canon  of  Durham,  He  was  proc- 
tor in  convocation  of  York  for  Cleveland  in  1880-85 
and  was  select  preacher  to  the  l^niverssity  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1892,  1894,  1896.  1900,  and  1904,  um  well 
as  lecturer  on  pastoral  theology  in  the  same  uni- 
versity in  1897.  He  wajs  warden  of  the  Community 
of  the  Epiphany,  diocese  of  Tnuns,  in  1891,  and 
Is  fdso  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and 
vice-president  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  He  has  written:  Life  of  Jusiifica- 
ii&n  (London,  1884);  Ldfe  of  Temptai4on  (1884); 
The  Appearant^  of  the  Risen  Lord  (1890);  The 
School  of  Calvary  (1891);  Aditniies  of  the  Ascended 
Lord  (1891);  The  Life  of  Lorn  (1893);  The  Guided 
Life  (1894);  and  The  Work  of  Grace  in  Paradiie 
(1896). 

BOECKElfHOFF*  bOk'en-hef,  WTLHELM  BER- 
NARD ALOYSIUS  KARL:  German  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  Schermbeck  (37  m.  s.w,  of  Miinster)  July 
10,  1870.  He  was  educated  at  Munsiter  (1890-93), 
the  Gregorian  University,  Rome  (1897-1900; 
Doctor  Juris  Canonici,  1899),  and  the  University 
of  Berlin  (1900-01;  D.D.,  Manster,  1901),  Ha 
w^as  ordained  to  the  priest  howl  in  1S94  and  was  a 
v^car  in  Dolbcrg  from  that  year  until  1897,  when 
he  resumed  his  studies-  He  bt^came  a  privat- 
docent  at  MUnstcr  in  1902,  but  three  years  later 
west  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Strasburg,  whep:r  he 
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was  appointed  a^ociatf^  professor  of  canon  \a.w 
ia  the  following  motitb.  In  ^Idition  to  contribu- 
tions to  theologicid  periodicals,  he  has  written 
De  indimduUQU  matrimonii  (Berlin,  1901)  and 
l}a3  ap(falolische  Speisegtisetz  in  dert  ersten  funf 
Jahrhund^rtcii  (Pttdcrbom,  1003). 

BOEGXER,   bag'ner,  ALFRED   EDOUARD: 

French  Protestant-  b*  at  Strasburg  Aug,  2,  1S5L 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city 
and  at  the  theological  faculty  at  Mootaubun,  after 
which  he  studied  at  the  German  universities  of  Leip- 
sio,  Erlangen,  and  Tiiblngen  in  1S73-74.  From  1876 
to  1S79  he  was  pastor  of  the  Protestant  church  at 
Fresnoy-le-Grand,  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
eubdirector  of  the  Paris  Society  of  Evan^lical 
MiBsions,  of  which  he  has  been  <iirector  sine*;  1882. 
In  this  capacity  he  made  tours  of  inspection  of 
South  Africa  in  1883,  Senegal  and  the  West  CJoast  in 
1890^91,  and  Matlagascar,  the  Traafivaal.  Orange 
Free  State,  and  Cape  Colony  in  1898-99.  He  is  also 
director  of  the  Paris  Houac  of  Evangelical  Missions, 
and  in  addition  to  editing  the  Journal  deif  mift$u)nw 
ivangiliqueA  de  Paris  since  1879  and  publishing 
or  editing  a  number  of  minor  oontributionsi  has 
written  Pa^/eruon,  k  mimonnaiTe  de  la  Mdan^^te 
(Paris,  1881 ) ;  Le  MUsionnaire  de  Mcihl^aila  (1882) ; 
Les  Ba980tii^9t  autrefois  et  aujourd^ui  (1885); 
QuiUques  r^fleximis  sur  rautarit^  en  matitre  dc  }oi 
(1892);  and  Rappori  »ur  la  diUgation  k  MadagaS' 
car  (in  collaboration  with  P.  Germond;  1900). 

BOEHLp  bfJl,  EDUARD:  German  theologian;  b. 
et  Hamburg  Nov.  18,  IS36;  d.  at  Vienna  Jan.  24, 
1903.  He  was  educated  at  Berhn  (1855).  IJalle 
(1856-58),  and  EHangcn  (185S-60)|  and  became 
licentiate  and  privat'docent  at  Basel  in  1860, 
whence  he  was  called  to  Vienna  four  years  later 
as  professor  of  Refcrmed  dogmatics  and  syrabotica, 
and  also  of  pedagogics,  philosophy  of  religion,  and 
apologetics,  in  the  Protestant  faculty  of  theology. 
Ill  1864  be  also  became  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Synod  of  the  Reform^  Church  of  Austria, 
and  was  in  1883  president  of  its  fourth  General 
Synod.  He  edited  the  EvungeOsche  Sonrdagaboien 
fur  OeMerreirh,  and  published  De  Aramaismis  libri 
Kohddk  (Eriang^n,  1860);  Voiicimum  Jn^ajm  e. 
i4-ST  commeniario  UiuMraium  (Leipeic,  1861); 
ZwdHf  7neasiani£chc  Psalmen  erkldrt ;  neM  eincr 
grundlegendeji  christotogischen  Einleiiung  (Btujel, 
1862);  Confessio  Hah^iea  patierior  (Vienna,  1866); 
AUgemeiTie  Pddagogik  (1870);  Forschvngen  nach 
einer  VoUcMM  zur  ZtU  Jcsu  tmd  deren  Zu»<im-^ 
menhanq  mil  der  Septuaginta-UeberftetzuTig  (1873); 
Die  aUtestamentlichen  Ciiate  im  Netien  Testament 
(1878);  Christologie  des  Alien  Testaments,  oder 
Auslegung  der  wi^hiigjsten  messianiichen  Weis!ta- 
gungen  (1882);  Zum  Gcsetz  und  zum  Zeugnis*; 
mne  Abwehr  under  die  neukrUischen  SchnfiforsvhTm- 
gen  im  Aiten  TestameTU  (1883);  Von  der  Inair- 
nation  des  gdttliehen  Wories  (1884);  Christliche 
Glaiiben&khre  (Amsterdam,  1886);  Dogmatik;  Dar- 
aieUung  der  ehristlichen  Gkiubenslehre  auf  reformiri^ 
kirchlicher  Gnuidlage  (1887);  Zur  Abwehr  :  ctlicke 
Bemerhungen  gegen  Prof.  Dr.  A,  Kugper^s  Etitr- 
teitung  zu  seiner  Schrift  **  Die  Incarnation  des 
Wmies'.'  (1888);  Vtm  der  Rechtfertigung  dwrcK  den 
II.— 14 


Giaubcn  (Ldpsic,  1890);  Bexirdge  zur  Geschichle  der 
Reformation  in  Oesterreick  (Jena,  1902), 

BOEHH^  HAHS:  A  popular  preacher  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  known  as  the  Drummer  of  Nik- 
lashausen;  executed  July  19,  1476,  He  was 
originally  a  shepherd  at  Helmstadt,  between  Wftrz^ 
burg  and  Wertheim.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1476, 
he  had  been  used  to  play  the  drum  and  fife  for 
rustic  dances,  but  what  he  heard  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Franciscan  Capistrano  (see  Capistranoi 
GiovAifNi  m)  workiKi  a  great  change  in  him.  He 
alleged  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  him 
and  called  him  to  be  a  prophet  and  preacher  of 
repentance.  In  the  village  of  Niklasliausen  near 
hie  home  there  was  a  picture  of  her  already  reputed 
miraculous  and  visited  by  pilgrims.  Here,  at 
the  end  of  March,  he  began  to  preach,  having  burnt 
his  drum  in  token  of  conversion.  Lacking  not 
only  secular  education  but  even  elementary  religious 
knowledge,  he  yet  made  a  deep  impression  on  \as 
hearers  by  the  innocence  and  purity  of  his  nature. 
Ho  did  not  stop  with  calling  the  peasants  to  repent- 
ance, but  showed  increasing  bittern esiS  against  the 
clergy  and  nobles,  who,  he  said,  would  find  no  place 
in  the  kingdom  announced  to  him  by  the  Virgin; 
taxes  were  to  be  abolished »  no  one  was  to  have 
more  than  another,  and  all  men  were  to  live  as 
brothera.  His  fame  soon  spread  throughout  cen- 
tral and  southern  Germany,  and  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
put  as  high  as  40,000,  thronged  to  hear  him.  He 
seems  to  have  intended  to  leatl  them  in  an  armed 
rising;  but  Bishop  Rudolf  of  WQraburg  had  him 
arreste<i  on  July  12,  and  warded  ofF  the  d linger  of 
a  great  peasants*  war.  Two  days  later,  I6,0t)0  of 
his  followers  appeared  to  rescue  him^  but  were 
disjieraeid;  and  on  the  19thj  a  recantation  having 
been  eictotv^  from  him»  he  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold as  a  heretic  and  enchanter. 

(Hebmah  Haitpt.) 

BtBLioGRAPiiT:  C,  A.  Bar*cki  Han*  B^fan  und  die  WaU- 
fahri  nach  XikOmkauwen  im  Jahte  1476,  WQrjburg,  1S58; 
C  Ullmann,  Rrformrra  before  £hj9  R^jprmatitm,  J,  377-S02; 
Edinburgh^  1877  (a  very  detailed  useount);  E.  Gotbein^ 
PiilUiache  uTui  religiitMt  Volkitbeweav.n{j€n.  por  dtr  RefotmiO^ 
tUm,.  pp.  10  ACi(|.,  Erettlau.  1^7^:  H.  Hi^upt,  Die  TTliQia^n 
Stkten  in  Franken  vor  der  Reformatiun^  pp.  67  sqci.,  Wflri^ 
burg,  ISSZ. 

BOEHHEp   bt^me,    JAKOB. 

E^ly  Tfltideney  Toward  My*-    Fiodii  Sympatfay  in  Dmdea 

tidam  (|  l\  H  A). 

Myntlct  ViflionB  (|  2).  De»tb  of  Bobmo  (j  5). 

OppoidtJDii      Vo      hid     Fint    Hln  WrittJi£a  (|  G), 

Book  CI  ^y  Hi«  Tni.n«oendeiitaliBiii  (|  7). 

Hit  EBttesuiia]  Orthodoxy  (|  S). 

The  famous  German  mystic  Jakob  Bohme  (often 

written  Bchmen  or  Boehme  m  En^ish)|  bom  at 

Alt^Seidenberg,  nearGiirliti,  Nov.,  1575;  d.  atG6r- 

litz  Nov*   17f    1624,     His  parents  were  peasants, 

from  whom  he  inherited,  it  seems,  a 

r»  Early     strain  of  vimonary  mysticism.     Unable 

Tendency    to  bear  the  rough  outdoor  life  of  the 

Toward     farm,  he  was  put  to  shoemaking  in  the 

Mysticism,  little  town    of    Seidenberg,  where  he 

had    a    hard    apprenticeship   with    a 

family  that  had  no  Christian  principles,  and  got  an 

early   insight   into  the  controveraies   of    the   age. 

With  diligent  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  for 
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the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  combined 
eager  study  of  the  works  of  fanatical  visionaries, 
such  as  Paracelsus,  Weigel,  and  Schwenckfeld,  by 
means  of  which  he  felt  himself  elevated  above  the 
strife  of  tongues  around  him  into  the  light  and  joy 
of  the  contemplation  of  God.  He  settled,  as  master 
of  his  trade,  at  Gdrlitz  in  1599.  He  had  his  shop 
there  until  1613,  and  must  have  prospered  to  a 
certain  extent,  since  he  bought  a  house  in  1610 
and  ^had  fully  paid  for  it  in  1618.  He  married 
a  master  butcher's  daughter  in  1599,  and  had  foiu* 
sons  and  two  daughters,  passing  as  a  model  hus- 
band and  father  among  his  neighbors.  All  these 
things  go  to  show  that  he  had  a  practical  hold  on 
life,  and  was  far  from  being  a  mere  crazy  visionary. 
A  visionary,  however,  he  remained.  He  tells  the 
story  of  a  stranger  coming  into  his  shop  and  calling 
him  by  name,  ts^king  him  aside  to  tell  him  he  should 
be  so  great  that  the  world  should  wonder  at  him, 
and  warning  him  to  remain  true  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  to  a  life  of  virtue.  Other  visions  followed. 
One  day  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from 

2.  Mystic    a  bright  metal  vessel  in  his  shop  seemed 
Visions,     to  infuse  such  spiritual  light  into  his 

soul  that  the  inner  mysteries  of  things 
were  laid  open  to  his  sight.  He  went  out  into  the 
fields  to  seek  the  revelation  of  God's  will  in  earnest 
prayer,  and  found  his  peace  and  joy  only  grow  the 
deeper.  None  the  less,  ten  years  passed  before  he 
ventured  to  put  down  in  writing  what  he  had  seen, 
and  then  he  did  so  only  on  the  encouragement  of  a 
new  vision  and  as  a  memorandum  for  himself. 
The  incomplete  manuscript,  written  in  great  haste, 
which  he  called  Aurora  oder  die  Morgenrote  im  Auf- 
gang,  began  to  circulate  among  his  acquaintances 
at  the  instance  of  Karl  von  Ender,  a  friendly  noble- 
man who  was  an  adherent  of  Schwenckf eld's.  In 
this  way  it  came  under  the  notice  of  Gregorius 
Richter,  the  pastor  of  Gdrlitz,  who  at  once  began 
a  fanatical  war  upon  the  presumptuous  shoemaker, 
and  urged  the  local  magistrate  to  suppress  him, 
lest  the  wrath  of  God  should  fall  upon  the  town. 

Bdhme  was  minutely  examined  be- 

3.  Oppo-  fore  the  council,  and  only  dismissed 
sition  to  his  on  promising  to  write  no  more  books. 
First  Book.  The    observance    of     this    promise, 

however,  was  not  only  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  insistence  of  his  friends,  but  by 
his  own  inner  feeling  that  the  fear  of  men  had 
driven  him  to  deny  the  grace  of  God  that  was  in 
him.  The  bitter  abuse  of  Richter,  too,  still  con- 
tinued, and  after  five  years  of  silence,  during  which 
he  had  learned  a  good  deal  and  developed  more, 
B5hme  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and,  encouraged 
by  a  fresh  vision,  again  took  up  his  pen.  His  new 
writings  were  at  first  circulated  only  in  manuscript 
copies.  Richter,  who  thought  himself  the  appointed 
guardian  of  orthodoxy,  thundered  against  him  from 
the  pulpit  and  attacked  him  in  a  vulgar  lamp>oon, 
which  Bdhmc  answered  in  a  tone  naturally  excited, 
but  still  showing  a  nobler  spirit  than  the  absurdly 
haughty  and  unchristian  contempt  of  the  attack. 
Far  from  having  broken  with  the  word  of  God  and 
the  sacraments,  he  was  trying  to  live  as  an  upright 
Christian,  in  strict  self-<liscipline;  and  although 
among  his  twenty-eight  works  there  are  some  which 


directly  attack  the  visible  Church  as  Babel,  the  city 
of  confusion,  and  set  forth  Christ  in  us  as  the 
mystical  ideal,  his  general  attitude  by  no  means 
justifies  the  scornful  "  Shoemaker,  stick  to  thy 
last "  of  his  opponent.  In  1624  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Gftrlitz,  and  went  to  Dresden,  where  he 
found  shelter  in  the  house  of  the  director  of  the 
Elector's  chemical  laboratory  •  nd  enjoyed  the 
society  of  many  of  the  most  intellec- 

4.  Finds     tual  people  of  the  court  and  the  capital. 
Sympathy   In  May  he  had  a  hearing  before  several 

in  distinguished    clerics    and   professors, 

Dresden,  who  fully  recognized  his  mental  endow- 
ments, and  encouraged  him  to  go  home, 
especially  as  his  family,  deprived  of  its  head,  had 
been  exposed  to  no  little  sufTering  in  the  confusion 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He  returned  to  Gdrlitz, 
but  his  end  was  near.  When  he  asked  for  com- 
munion upon  his  death-bed,  the  successor  of  Richter, 
a  man  like-minded,  would  only  give  it  to  him  after 
a  searching  examination,  of  which  the  report  is  still 
extant.  Full  of  confidence,  however,  and  with 
heavenly  voices  ringing  in  his  ears, 

5.  Death    B5hme  took  leave  of  his  wife  and 
of  Bohme.  children  and  died  with  the  joyful  cry 

"  I  go  to  Paradise! "  In  spite  of 
clerical  opposition,  a  befitting  funeral  was  pro- 
vided by  the  town  authorities;  a  cross  was  put  up 
over  the  grave  by  his  friends,  to  be  defiled  and 
thrown  down  by  the  populace. 

Thus  despised  and  rejected  in  his  own  day, 
B5hme  has  been  honored  by  some  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  Germany  in  a  later  age;  such  men  as 
Friedrich  von  Hardenberg,  Jung-Stilling,  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel  and  Ludwig  Tieck,  Hegel  and  Schelling 
received  valuable  intellectual  impulses  from  his 
works,  which  also  attracted  much  attention  in 
England,  where  a  complete  translation  appeared 
between  1644  and  1662.  Besides  those  already 
named,  the  most  important  are  Von  den  drei  Prin- 
cipien  goUlichen  Weaens  ;  Vom  dreifachen  Leben  dee 
Menschen ;  Vierzig  Fragen  von  der  Seele ;  Von 
wahrer  Buese ;  Dae  Gesprdch  einer  unerleuchteten 
Seele;  and  Der  Weg  zu  Christo;  including  two 
against    predestinarianism    and    two 

6.  His  against  pantheism.  Bdhme's  in  flu- 
Writings,  ence  has  never  been  a  popular  one,  be- 
cause his  train  of  thought  is  fre- 
quently difficult  and  sometimes  almost  impossible 
to  follow.  This  is  due  partly  to  his  lack  of  education, 
which  prevented  him  from  expressing  himself 
clearly,  but  partly  also  to  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  his  thought,  which  has  to  struggle  for  adequate 
representation  in  words.  With  sincere  longing, 
with  real  hunger  of  the  soul  he  plunges  into  the 
depths  of  God's  being.  The  traditional  theology 
of  the  schools,  with  its  strife  about  the  letter, 
could  not  content  him.  "  As  the  many  kinds  of 
flowers  grow  in  the  earth  near  each  other,  and  none 

contends  with  the  other  about  color, 

7.  His  smell,  or  taste,  but  they  let  the  earth 
Transcen-  and  the  sun,  rain  and  wind,  heat  and 
dentalism.  cold,  do  what   they  will    with    them, 

while  they  grow  each  according  to 
its  own  nature,  so  is  it  with  the  children  of  God." 
And  he  was  simply  a  child  of  God,  that  longed  to 
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grow  and  approach  more  closely  Uy  Goil,  In  tbia 
effort  he  studietl  the  Biblo  und  elung  to  it,  but 
nature  and  liFc^  to  gay  nothing  of  the  writings 
of  earlier  enthusiasts,  contributed  their  part. 
He  held  ta^it  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
hifl  Church,  the  Trinity,  the  lucarniition,  the  Atone- 
ment. "  That  which  is  said  of  God^  that  he  is 
Father f  Son^  and  Holy  Ghoist,  is  truly  said;  but  it 
must  be  explaified,  or  the  uucnligh tenet!  can  not 
comprehend  it,"  "  Thou  inuiit  not  think  the  Son 
is  another  God  from  the  Father,  or  that  he  is  otit^ 
side  the  Father,  as  when  two  men  stand  dde  by 
side.  The  Father  is  the  source  of  ali  forces ^ 
and  all  forces  are  in  each  other  aa  one  force j  and 
thus  he  is  called  one  God.  The  Son  ia  the 
Father's  hctirt,  the  heart  or  center  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  Father.  F'rora  the  Son  rises  the  eternal 
heavenly  joy,  having  its  source  in  all  the  powers 
of  the  Father,  a  joy  thi^t  no  eye  has 

8,  His  Es-  seen,  and  no  ear  heard,**     Christ,  the 
seatial      Father's    heart,    descended    into    the 

Orthodoxy,  midst  of  the  conflagration  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  world,  extinguished 
it  by  hj»  death,  and  by  his  resurrection^  the  reHurrec- 
tion  of  the  Gotl-Man,  raised  man  to  participation 
in  the  Godhead.  The  Scriptvu^  is  the  receptacle 
of  the  truth;  he  holds  to  it,  and  its  scuse  alooe  (cf. 
Col,  If  15-20)  teaches  a  cosmic,  universal  conception 
of  Christianity;  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are 
means  of  grace  to  him.  He  remains,  in  spite  of  all 
obscxirities,  a  man  of  inspiration  who  raised  Protes- 
tant mysticism  to  a  great  height,  and  not  only 
endowed  it  with  the  riches  of  his  own  meditations 
but,  through  his  "  theosopliic  Pentecostal  school^  in 
which  the  fsoul  is  taught  by  God,*'  has  shown  many 
others  the  way  to  a  deep  and  abiding  happiness. 

(F.  W.  DmB;uua,) 

Bibliograpitt:  The  work*  of  BShiofl  wure  collected  in 
GflfTosxiy  by  J.  G.  Gtchte!^  1082,  and  an  edition  in  7  voli^ 
mA  editud  by  Behiobterp  Lejpnie,  1  S3 1-47.  Tbn  Eng. 
ed,  it  meDtioned  ia  the  text.  Early  ucoauEita  Iq  Eng.  of 
birt  life  were  by  D,  UQth&mi,  London^  1554,  nnd  by  F* 
Okeley,  NorthAiapton,  ITSO;  in  Gena.  by  J.  A.  C&lo, 
WitteobeTK,  HOT.  For  later  acootlntA  ooiuuU:  J. 
Clsoweii,  J.  H^me,  Sein  Ldien  und  mrina  theo9ophiacJien 
Werk€.  a  vols.,  StuttKnrl.  J  885;  H.  L,  Martensen,  J. 
Bohme^  Cbpentia^pr^,  1882,  Ktig.  traosl.,  Lotidf^n,  188fi; 
E.  A.  VauKban.  HffUTE  irith  the  Mt/ntict.  Vol.  ii,  ih  ISSB; 

I8J*B.  Uorv  ticarJy  conoem^d  with  bli  pbiI(%9opby  are: 
J,  HAmberfer,  Die  Lehre  dtM  deuU^en  PkilQiaphen  J^ 
Bfihfne,  Mgnich,  1844;  C.  F.  Baur*  Zur  G§arJii€hte  dtr 
proietCanti^chen  MytHk,  in  Thtol^tt^  JahrbUchpr,  vii- 
viii,  184B-4&;  A.  Peip,  J,  B^hmu  .  .  ,  der  VnrlAufer 
ekriaUiehtr  W it^rrnchttft,  Leij>aic,  iStiO;  idem,  /.  Biihtna 
^  ^  ^  in  9cinfT  iSttUuno  rur  Kirckc,  Hamburgp  1802^ 
i,  Tulloch,  Rational  Thetrloffv  and  Cfu\atian  Phihiopku 
in  ihc  S^^nUtnth  Ventury,  Edinburgh^  1874;  F,  von 
Baader,  Vorfiuiun^n  iibrf  J.  B^ms,  lo.  S&mmUitht  Werke^ 
yoL  xiij,  l^ipnic,  1855;  F.  Hartmnnn,  Life  and  Doctrine§ 
ftf  Bdhmf,  the  €od-tavQht  Phihaaphrr,  London,  1893;  J. 
F*  HuTPt,  tiUtifrif  of  ilatutnali&m^  chap,  i.  New  York, 
1002.  ftfoClintaek  and  ^troite.  CydapadiA,  u,  842,  ffivi9 
in  Eng.  complete  liAt  of  his  work*. 

BOEHMER,  bO'mer,  EDUARD;  Gmnaii  the- 
ologian and  liomanc!^  scholar  \  b,  at  Stcltin  May  24 1 
1827;  d,atLichtentalFeb.5, 1906.  He  was  (*ducaU*d 
at  the  uii(vi?niitie8  of  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  in  1854 
became  privat-dooent  for  theology  in  HaUe.  He 
latGr  turned  his  attention  to  Romance,  and  in  1S66 
was  appoiDted  a£sociat43  profeeaor  in  that  subject  in 


Halle,  becoming  full  |>rofoBsor  two  years  later. 
In  1872  he  was  callf^l  to  Stninburg  In  the  same 
capacity,  but  retired  with  the  title  of  professor 
emeritus  in  1879.  Among  hi»  numerous  works 
those  of  theological  importance  are  Ueber  V'cr- 
foMer  und  Abfm»ung»teU  der  jphanneisch^n  Apo^ 
kaiyj^e  (Halle,  1855);  Dtut  ersle  Buck  de»  Th&ra 
(1862);  Framisea  Hernandez  und  Frai  Framisco 
Ortiz  (Leipaic,  1866);  lilbHoikcca  Wiffeniana : 
Spanish  He  formers  of  tttm  CettturicJi  from  15^)  (2 
vols*,  Strasbiirg,  1874-83);  and  Des  ApoAidA  Faulua 
Brief  an  die  R&rwr  {Borm,  188(J). 

BOEHMER,  JUSTUS  HEIfNTKG:  A  juriat  who 
made  important  contributions  to  the  study  of 
Roman  and  etill  more  of  cimon  Inw;  b.  at  Han- 
over Jan.  29,  1674;  d,  at  Halle  Aug,  23  or  29, 
1749,  aa  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg 
and  head  of  the  f acuity  of  law  at  Halle,  Ho 
rendered  a  great  eervice  to  the  (xintinuity  of  Ppot- 
catant  chureh  law  in  that  ho  was  the  first  to  ehow 
the  adaptability  of  the  older  eanonical  prineiplen 
to  post-Reformation  conditions.  This  was  made 
possible  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  church 
history  and  his  extensive  theoretical  and  pnie^ 
tieal  aequointancc  with  both  the  common  and 
the  statute  law.  In  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  Church  and  State  he  declared  for  the  territorial 
system.  Out  of  the  large  munbcr  of  his  writings 
may  be  mentioned  the  Ductdedm  dmerkUiones 
juris  ecclesiastici  ad  Plinium  Securtdum  ei  Teritd' 
lianum  (2d  ed.,  Halle,  1729);  Enlirurf  dcs  Kirch^n- 
aiaaia  derer  ersten  drci  JafirhundiTt  .  .  *  (1733);  /n- 
siitutiones  jurt*  canoniH  (5th  etl.,  1770);  Jua 
ec^le^msiicum  ProtjestanHum  (6  vols,,  1714);  and  an 
edition  of  the  Corpus  juris  canonici  (2  vols.,  1747), 
valuable  for  its  notes^  index ^  and  appendices. 
He  also  made  some  contributions  to  church  hym- 
nody.  He  waa  the  founder  of  a  family  of  juris ts^ 
two  of  whom  deserve  mention  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  study  of  canon  law.  These  are  his  son, 
Georg  Ludwig,  b.  1715;  d,  1797,  as  head  of  the  law 
faculty  at  Gdttingen;  author  of  Principia  juris 
cancfnid  (Gfittingen,  1762),  which  was  used  in  the 
revision  of  the  Prussian  laws;  and  Georg  Ludwig'a 
eon,  Georg  Wilhehn  (1761-1839),  who  published 
Grundriss  des  prolestantischen  Kirchenrechts  (GO^ 
tingen,  1786)  and  other  cognate  works. 

(E.  Freebb^kg.) 

BiBLiOQiuPtit:  Nic^mn,  Mlmtdreit;  C,  G,  Uaubold,  Intti- 
tutiongt  jurit  Bomani  litvraria!.  p.  I  S3,  Lcip^io^  1S1(^; 
ADB.  iii«  70  sqq.,  tS7t};  J,  F.  Hrbulte,  Gettckiehit  dtr 
QueUen  utuf  Littirattw  dcm  canoniachfn  Rerhit^  vtAr  ill,  pwt 
3,  pp.  92  Aqq.p  Stuttgfirt,  1^0;  W.  Schradnr,  GttchieklA 
der  Fri«dri£kt-Unip€f9itai  mt  HafU^  i,  14€  Hiq.»  Bcriiu, 
1894. 

BOEHRIMGER,  btJring'er,  GEORG  FRIED- 
RICH:  Swisis  Protestant  (Tilbingen  schooDi  b. 
at  Maulbronn,  Wtirttemberg,  Dec.  28,  1812;  d*  at 
Basel,  blind  and  cnpple<l,  Sept,  IG,  1879.  He  stud- 
ied at  Tubingen,  took  part  in  the  insurrectionary 
movements  in  1833,  and  was  in  couijeqiience  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  Switsscrland;  became  pastor  at 
Glattfelden,  Canton  Zurich,  1S42;  reaignetl,  1S33; 
removed  to  Zurich,  and  then  to  Onael,  He  wrote, 
from  the  aourct^  and  in  a  scholarly  mauner,  % 
iieries  of  biographies  which  coDfiUtutcd  a  church 
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history  down  to  pro- Reform ntJon  times,  under  the 
general  title  Di€  Kirche  ChH&ti  und  ihre  Ztttgcn 
(24  vob.,  Zurich,  1842-58;  2d  ed.,  1860^79). 

BOETHIXJS,  ba-t'thi-u8,  AUICmS  MAKLmS 
SEVERDfUS:  Statestnan  and  pUiloeopher ;  b.  at 
Rome,  of  wealthy  and  influential  family,  c,  480; 
executed  at  Pa  via  525.  He  received  a&  good  an 
education  n&  the  time  eould  give,  and  acquired  a 
do^e  acquaintaneo  with  Greek  philosophy.  In 
510  he  was  conauU  and  for  several  years  oceupted 
a  prominent  position  in  the  Roman  worlds  equally 
revered  by  the  people  and  esteemed  by  the  Ostro- 
gothic  king^  Theodoric^  the  ruler  of  Italy  (4S9- 
5lZ6).  After  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  Jiistm  I 
(o  18-527)  against  the  Arians,  Thcodoric  became 
su»pieioua  of  all  Romans  atid  Catholics;  be  im^ 
prisoned  Bo§thius  at  Pa  via  on  a  charge  of  desiring 
to  restore  the  old  Roman  freedom  ^  and  tinally 
put  him  to  death.  By  his  translations  and  com- 
mentaries (including  the  entire  six  books  of  thtj 
Organon  of  Aristotle  and  the  hagoge  of  Porphyrj^) 
and  by  his  independent  works  {Initoductia  ad 
caiegonofs  tfyllogi»mont  D^  AyliogUmo  €^it^^gorico, 
Db  ttyliogi&rtto  hf/poihelico,  De  divimone,  Dc  d^fi- 
nUiontf  De  musics,  De  arUhmetica,  etc.),  Boethius 
became  the  connecting  Unk  between  the  logical 
and  metaph3raical  science  of  antiquity  and  the 
scientific  attempts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  influ- 
ence on  medieval  thought  was  still  greater  through 
his  Dc  canRolatione  philosophic,  (written  while  in 
prison  at  Pa  via)  and  the  theological  writings 
attributed  to  him.  Whether  Bodthius  'was  a 
Christian  has  been  doubted;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Conaataiia  makes  no  mention  of  Christy  and 
all  the  (x>mfQrt  it  contains  it  owes  to  the  optimism 
of  the  Neoplatonic  school  and  to  the  stoicism  of 
8eneca.  Neverthelf^Sr  for  a  long  time  the  book 
was  read  with  the  greateat  reverence  by  all  Chris- 
tendom ^  and  its  author  was  regarded  as  a  martyr 
for  the  true  faith.  Having  advanced  from  a  mere 
logician  to  a  moralist,  he  next  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  tbeoiogtan;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  wrote 
any  of  the  theological  works  attributed  to  him. 
Tho  tradition  is  very  old,  however;  he  is  mentioned 
by  Alcuin  as  the  author  of  Dc  xanda  triniiiite,  and 
by  Hincmar  of  Reims  as  author  of  a  treatise, 
Utrum  paier  ^  filius  H  sptnlux  windiw  de  divinii^iie 
substanliatiier  prwdiceniur. 

BmucKinAP^Yi  The  eompJele  wcji-ks  of  BocLhJua  first  ap- 
[lo&red  lit  Venioer  1491^;  ftgain  at  B&Kcli.  1540  tknd  1570; 
they  are  mproduQed  m  MPL^  Ixiti-lxiv,  Th*  C&nM&kitia 
phii&mphim  was  first  printed  nl  Nurembeix,  1473;  a 
gocid  ediiioo  b  by  Peiper*  Leipcic,  1S71;  thera  luavo  been 
many  Enalinh  traaslalitinB,  b^innin^  with  King  Alfrfid^a 
An^lo-Saxori  veniion.  and  includlbji:  otu)  by  Chauc«T  mid 
one  ascribed  io  Qu^n  EUaiLbpth;  a  late  tranAlaliun  i»  by 
H.  R.  Jamcflt  London,  1S07.  Tbe  tranfllatioD*  from 
AHstotle  vfete  publUhed  by  C  M«uer,  2  voUt  <  Leipaic, 
1877'^SO;  the  De  afithmetiai,  De  mu*iai.  and  D*  Q«ame~ 
ttica  by  G.  FHedlein^  ib.  1867.  Tbe  th^Qloeica]  writings 
appeared  at  Lou?am  is  ]033  and  are  in  F«jper'H  edition 
of  tbe  ConiKilatw  (ut  Bup.).  Ccrturtijt:  F.  Nitwch.  />£(* 
St/ttem  (tet  Bfttthiut,  Herlin*  I8fi0:  Jourdain,  De  VorUHne 
de*  tradiUon*  tur  £c  thristianirmie  de  BoNx,  Fans,  IS6T; 
A^  QiLdpbrandt  Bi^^iuw  und  teiru  St^untf  rum  Chnsten- 
Aum,  Recenflburr,  1885;  H.  F.  Btewart,  Borthim:  an 
E$tavt  Edinburgh,  1801  (valuable;  an  analysii  of  tbfl 
CitnMolatvtn  and  other  theological  tm^tn,  di^^citfises  the 
qtintioa  of  Bocthiiu'y  Chri?tiaaity,  givea  Litemture  at 
httd  of  «ach  chapter);  E.  K,  lUad,  Jvh.  Beoithu.    I,  D«r 


Kommtntitr  deM  Joknnnne  StattuWt    II,    Dem  HemiffiuM  van 
AwrtTTv  cu  den  opustrula  aktq  tfrj  Borthiitt,  Munich,  19Q0. 

BOGATZKY,  KARL  HEOflUCH  VON;  German 
Pietist;  t>,  at  Jankowe  (a  village  of  Liower  Sile^a) 
8ept.  7,  1690;  d.  at  Halle  June  15,  1774.  When 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  ducal  court 
of  Saxe-Weissenfels  as  a  page,  but  at  the  instance 
of  the  pioiui  count  Heniy  ?CXIV  of  Reuad-Kostrits, 
he  began  to  complete  his  education  in  his  twentieth 
year.  From  1713  to  1715  he  studied  law  at  Jena 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  theology  at  Halle, 
where  Franeke,  Anton,  F'reylinghauscn,  and  other 
Pietista  greatly  influeneed  him.  After  completing 
hia  theological  studies  in  1718,  he  lived  for  several 
years  among  tbe  nobility  of  Silesia^  and  exercised 
mticb  influence  as  a  spiritwU  leader.  He  also 
resided  for  a  number  of  year^  at  the  Silesian  village 
of  Glauclia,  where  he  aided  in  building  an  or* 
piion-asytunvj  and  from  1740  to  1746  he  lived  at 
the  ducal  court  of  S^valfeid,  and  finally  at  Halle, 
engaged  in  literary  work  of  a  devotional  cliaracter 
and  in  tbe  practical  furtherance  of  Pietistic  life. 
The  most  popular  of  his  many  works  was  his  Gul- 
denes  Schatxk&^tein  der  Kinder  Gotten,  which  he  com- 
posed for  bis  own  edification  wliile  at  ttie  university 
(Breslau,  1718;  65th  ed.,  Halle,  1904;  Eng.  tranal., 
London,  1745,  and  many  subsequent  editions); 
wliile  among  his  other  books  sjiecial  mention  may 
be  made  of  his  Taglicken  Hausbuck  der  Kinder 
GoUes  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1748-49)  and  of  his  Betrach- 
tung^n  und  Geheie  uber  doR  Nmit  TfMam^nt  {7  parts, 
1755-^1),  Several  of  liis  hynms  obtained  a  place 
in  tbe  popular  hymnals  of  the  German  people,  and 
were  collected  in  his  Ucbung  der  GotUetigkeil  in 
aUerlei  geistlic^hen  Liedem  (Halle,  1719),  while  a  se- 
lection of  160  was  published  by  Johannes  CI aassen, 
(Stuttgart,  1888)p  together  with  a  biography  of 
Bogatxky,  (Geobo  MCller.) 

BtauonaArRT:  Hogntiky'i  autobiography  wan  pubUubcd 
by  Knapp,  Halle,  ISOl,  Eng.  IranbL  by  9^  Jackson,  Loo- 
don,  18Aa.  Consult:  G,  Frank,  OeKkidtU  der  pro- 
IttkintUchtn  Tkfaloini,  iu,  201-202,  Leipsir,  1875;  AD3, 
ill,  37-39,  tetpnic,  187 ft;  A.  F.  W.  Fiacliff,  K\r€htn-fAfdsr^ 
Ijg^ikon,  ii,  *30"^l,  Gotlia*  1870;  Julian,  Numnolofft/,  p. 
Ifi2. 

BOOERMAir,  b6'ger-man,  JAH:  Dutch  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Oplewert,  East  Friesland,  1576;  d. 
at  Franeker  Sept.  11,  1637^  He  was  prof^sor  of 
divinity  at  Franeker  after  1633.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Arminian  controversy  and  presided  at 
the  Synod  of  Elort  (q*v.).  He  was  one  of  the 
workers  on  the  Old  Testtiment  of  the  Staalenbibel 
(see  Bible  Versions,  B,  III).  He  wrote  a  polemic 
against  Grotius,  Annotaiiones  cvntra  //.  Groiium,  and 
translated  Beza's  De  la  punition  des  h^^iquen,  under 
the  title  Von  het  k^er  straff  en  (Franeker,  1601), 

BOGOHILES.     See  New  MANicBEA^ra,  I, 

BOGUB,  DAVID;  English  Congrcgationalist; 
b.  at  Hallydown,  near  Goldingham  (!0  m.  n.w.  of 
Berwick),  Berwickshire,  Feb.  18,  1750;  d,  at 
Brighton  Oct.  25,  1825.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh 
(M.A.,  1771),  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  tau^t 
school  in  England;  in  1780,  while  nunister  of  a 
Congregational  chapel  at  Gosport  (opposite  Ports- 
mouth), ho  undertook  the  instruction  of  young 
men  for  the  minifitiy,  and  from  this  beginning  was 
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developed  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He 
was  also  active  in  founding  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
In  1796  with  two  other  ministers  and  Robert 
Haldane  he  offered  to  go  to  India  as  a  missionary, 
but  the  plan  was  not  approved  by  the  East  India 
Company.    Besides  sermons  and  tracts  he  pub- 


lished An  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New 
Testnment  (London,  1801),  and  with  James  Bennett 
wrote  the  History  of  Dissenters  from  the  Revolution 
to  1808  (4  vols.,  1808-12;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1*33). 
Bibliooraphy:  James  Bennett,  Memoira  of  the  Life  of  Rev, 
David  Bogue,  London.  1827;  DNB,  v,  302-303. 

BOHEMIA.    See  Austria. 


I.  Origin  and  History  to  1496. 
Origin  of  the  Sect  (§  1). 
Early  Organisation  (§  2). 
First  Priests  of  the  Brethren  (§  3). 
Relations   with    the    Waldensians 
(§4). 

I.  Origin  and  History  to  1496:  The  Compactata 
of-  Prague,  which  marked  the  political  end  of  the 
Hussite  Wars  in  1433  (see  Huss,  John,  Hussites), 
proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical demands  of  the  majority  of  the  Bohemians. 
Many  scattered  communities  accordingly  arose 
throughout  the  country,  seeking  to  carry  out  the 
Reformation  in  life  and  doctrine,  independent 
of  the  Waldensians  who  had  long  been  settled  in 
Bohemia.  In  1453-54,  moreover,  the  preaching 
of  the  Utraquistic  archbishop  Rokycana  (pastor 
of  the  Teinkirche  at  Prague  after  1448)  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  community  at  Prague,  headed 
by  his  nephew  Gregory.  The  conviction  that  the 
validity  of  the  sacraments,  sermons,  prayer,  and 
the  like  depended  on  the  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter of  the  priest  caused  them  to  seek  for  ''  good  " 
pastors,  and  this  congregation,  together  with  others 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Rokycana,  became  doscly 
allied  with  the  Cheldic  Brethren,  the  followers 
of  a  layman  named  Peter  of  Cheldic,  who  first  ap- 
peared at  Prague  in  1419  and  seems  to  have  died 
before  1457.  He  had  refused  to  join  any  of  the 
Hussite  parties,  since  he  rejected  all 
1.  Orlffln  temporal  defense  of  the  Gospel,  and 
of  the  111.  1.  .    1 .        » 

g^^  recorded  his  pecuhar  views  m  his  wri- 
tings, of  which  the  most  important 
were  his  Netz  des  wahren  Glaubens  (1455)  and 
his  PostiUa  (1434-36).  His  ideal  of  Christian  life, 
the  fulfihnent  of  the  'Maw  of  Christ"  (Matt, 
xzii,  37-39;  Gal.  vi,  2)  in  public  and  in  private 
life  without  regard  to  consequences,  and  his  re- 
jection of  all  that  could  not  be  reconciled  with  this 
law,  such  as  temporal  power,  wealth,  war,  and 
trade,  made  a  profoimd  impression  on  Gregory 
and  his  followers,  and  inspired  them  to  attempt 
to  realize  this  ideal.  At  their  request  their  friend 
and  counselor  Rokycana  secured  permission  from 
King  George  Pod&brad  for  them  to  settle  in  the 
village  of  Kunwald  in  the  district  of  Litits,  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  they  accordingly  established 
their  colony  there  in  1457  or  1458,  Michael,  the 
pastor  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Senftenberg, 
becoming  their  spiritual  head.  How  large  it  was, 
whether  including  only  individuals  or  entire  fam- 
ilies, is  not  known,  although  the  latter  seems  to 
have  been  the  case.  At  all  events,  families  were 
soon  attracted  to  Kunwald,  for  the  oldest  docu- 
ment of  the  Brethren,  a  synodical  resolution  of 
1464,  presupposes  the  existence  of  households 
with  civil  occupations,  as  well  as  of  widows  and 
orphaoB. 


BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN. 

II.  The  Brethren  under  Lukas. 

Oppressive  Measures  of  Vladislav 

(§1). 
Overtures      to      the     Protestants 

(§2). 
Later  Organisation  (§  3). 


III.  Development  from  1528  to  1621. 
Johann  Augusta  (§1). 
Cessation  of  Persecution  (§  2). 
The  Brethren  Merged  in  the  Utra- 

quists  (§  3). 

IV.  The  Brethren  in  Prussia  and  Poland. 

This  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren renders  it  clear  that  the  current  view  which 
represents  them  as  remnants  of  the  Taborites  is 
incorrect.  In  1471  they  designated  themselves 
as  disciples  of  Rokycana  and  his  colleagues,  and 
declared  that  they  had  been  developed  from  the 
older  communities  mentioned  above.  The  main 
outlines  of  the  organization  are  contained  in  cer- 
tain synodical  resolutions  of  1464-67.  The  com- 
munity was  divided  into  three  groups:  beginners 
or  penitents,  comprising  children  under  the  age 
of  twelve  and  all  who  sought  to  enter  the  com- 
munity from  the  time  they  made  profession  of  their 
desire  until  they  were  received;  the  advanced, 
forming  the  majority  of  the  community  and  devo- 
ting themselves  to  various  civil  callings,  with  mas- 
ters and  matrons  appointed  to  supervise  and 
counsel  them;  and  the  perfected  (also  called  priests, 
although  the  community  then  had  no  specially 
appointed  priesthood),  who  had  re- 

2.  Early  nounced  private  property  and  given 
Orffan-      their  possessions   to    the   poor,   par- 

ixatlon.  ticularly  to  those  who  "journey  for 
the  sake  of  the  word  of  God."  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  perfected  to  proclaim  the  word 
and  to  hear  confessions;  they  were  required  to 
travel  in  pairs,  instead  of  alone,  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  to  collect  alms 
regularly,  which  were  destined  partly  for  the  poor 
and  partly  for  themselves,  in  case  their  work  was 
insufficient  to  support  them.  Those  of  the  laity, 
either  male  or  feinale,  who  had  voluntarily  chosen 
poverty,  also  belonged  to  this  class.  At  the  head 
of  the  communities  stood  one  or  more  elders,  al- 
though no  details  of  their  duties  are  known,  and  infor- 
mation is  equally  scanty  regarding  the  composition 
of  their  frequent  synods.  The  Brethren  at  Kun- 
wald gained  an  increasing  number  of  adherents  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  while  their  opposition  to  the 
dominant  Church  became  stronger  and  stronger, 
especially  as  a  result  of  the  persecution  instituted 
against  them  by  King  George  in  1460.  They 
accordingly  felt  themselves  obliged,  seven  years 
later,  to  break  entirely  with  the  Church  by.  the 
creation  of  an  independent  priesthood,  the  his- 
torical course  of  events  being  as  follows,  according 
to  Groll's  proposed  combination  of  the  sources, 
which  are  not  always  in  entire  agreement. 

By  a  meeting  with  the  Waldensians  and  their 
*•  bishop  "  Stephen,  with  whom  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted through  Rokycana,  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
had  entered  into  relations  with  the  Waldensians 
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previous  to  1467.  These  negotiations  proved 
fruitless,  however,  since  the  Waldensians  as  a 
body  would  not  countenance  an  open  break  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Some  of  them,  on 
the  other  hand,  joined  the  Brethren,  and  among 
this  number  was  an  old  Waldensian  priest,  who  was 
present,  together  with  certain  representatives  of 
the  German  Waldensians,  at  a  conference  of  about 
sixty  Brethren  frem  various  parts  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  which  was  held,  according  to  a  later  tra- 
dition, at  Lhotka,  a  village  near  Reichenau,  in 
1467  to  choose  and  ordain  priests  of  their  own. 
Fully  aware  of  the  momentous  nature  of  their 
proceeding,  they  wished  God  himself  to  decide  by 
lot  whether  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  venture 
the  step,  and  which  persons  should  be  the  first 
priests.  Nine  candidates  were  proposed,  each  of 
whom  was  required  to  draw  one  of  twelve  slips, 
nine  blank  and  three  containing  the  word  jest 
C  he  is  ")•  ^n  case  all  the  candidates  drew  blanks, 
the  synod  was  to  be  adjourned  for  a  year.  Thomas, 
Matthias,  and  Elias,  however,  drew  the  three 
written  slips,  whereupon  they  were  "  confirmed  " 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  old 
3.  First  Waldensian  priest,  apparently  assisted 
Priests  by  the  priest  Michael  (?),  in  the  name 
of  the  and  authority  of  the  s3mod.  By  a 
Brethren,  more  restrict^  lot  Matthias  was  chosen 
from  the  three  to  have  "  the  first 
place  in  authority,"  or  as  "  bishop,"  as  Michael 
called  himself  in  a  conference  with  the  Utra- 
quistic  consistory  in  1478.  It  was  not  imtil  May 
of  the  following  year  (1468)  that  the  Brethren 
informed  Rokycana  of  what  had  occurred,  and  they 
then  seem  to  have  broken  definitely  with  him. 
They  themselves,  however,  were  soon  divided  as 
to  "  whether  it  should  so  remain,"  and  the  result 
was  the  decision  that  Matthias  should  be  consecra- 
ted bishop  by  the  Waldensian  bishop  Stephen. 
Strangely  enough,  the  priest  Michael  was  sent,  in- 
stead of  Matthias  himself.  Michael  met  Stephen  in 
southern  Moravia,  received  consecration  from  him, 
and  gave  it,  when  he  returned,  to  Matthias,  where- 
upon he  resigned  both  the  authority  of  bishop, 
which  he  had  received  only  for  this  purpose,  and  also 
his  Catholic  priesthood,  having  himself  reordained 
by  Matthias  as  a  priest  of  the  Brethren,  while  the 
new  bishop  likewise  ordained  Thomas  and  Elias. 
This  is  the  account  of  Michael  and  other  eye-wit- 
nesses, while  later  sources,  even  of  the  early  six- 
teenth century,  present  many  deviations,  partly 
in  an  endeavor  to  conceal  the  cooperation  of  the 
Waldensians  so  far  as  possible. 

The  members  of  this  newly  constituted  com- 
munity called  themselves  "Brethren,"  and  were 
known  in  different  portions  of  the  country  by  the 
names  of  their  chief  centers,  such  as  Kunwalders, 
Bunzlau  Brethren,  and  the  like.  As  a  whole  they 
termed  themselves  Jednota  Bratrakd,  which  they 
later  rendered  into  Latin  as  Unitas  Fratrum. 
Their  characteristic  designation  was  Brethren, 
which  had  already  been  current  in  various  older 
Bohemian  communities.  The  name  Fratres  legis 
Ckristi  first  arose  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  never  became  general.  Their  opp)0- 
nents  usually  termed  them  Waldensians  or  Pick- 


ards  (a  corruption  of  Bcghards),  and  this  desig- 
nation, found  even  in  the  royal  decrees,  became 
so  general  that  they  themselves  employed  it  in 
the  titles  of  many  of  their  writings,  terming  them- 
selves "  the  Brethren  who  for  envy  and  hatred  are 
called  Waldensians  or  Pickards."  The  first  result 
of  the  events  of  1467  was  a  renewal  of  the  perse- 
cutions, which  lasted  until  the  death  of  George  and 
Rokycana  in  1471,  and  which  also  involved  the 
Waldensians,  Stephen  being  burned  at 

4.  Bela-  ^^^  stake  in  Vienna  during  tliis  period, 
tions       This  persecution  may  also  have  been 

with  the    the  cause  of  the  renewed  attacks  on 

Walden-  them  in  Brandenburg,  and  about 
■ians.  1478  f^y^Q  Waldensians  accordingly 
went  from  that  country  to  the  Breth- 
ren, thus  inaugurating  an  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  two  sects  which  resulted  in  a  number  of 
Waldensians  joining  the  Brethren  after  1480  and 
settling  at  Landskron  in  Bohemia  and  at  Fulneck 
in  Moravia.  In  the  latter  country  both  sects  were 
tolerated  under  King  Matthias,  until  the  end  of  his 
reign,  when  a  decree  of  expulsion  was  issued  in 
1488,  although  it  was  soon  revoked  at  the  petition 
of  some  patrons  of  high  rank.  A  portion  of  the 
Brethren  had  already  emigrated  to  Moldavia,  but 
apparently  returned  within  a  few  years. 

Internal  strife,  centered  about  the  ideal  of  Peter 
mentioned  above,  was  more  perilous  to  the  main- 
tenance of  unity  than  external  oppression.  A 
"  small  "  party  dimg  to  this  ideal,  and  accordingly 
rejected  temporal  power,  law,  service  in  war,  the 
oath,  and  the  like  as  unchristian,  while  a  "  great  " 
party  regarded  all  these  as  dangerous,  yet  not 
to  be  rejected  imconditionally.  The  controversies 
ended  in  1494  with  the  victory  of  the  "  great " 
party,  the  "  small  "  party,  who  called  themselves 
Amosites  after  their  leader  Amos,  separating  as 
an  independent  community  and  preserving  an 
existence  for  several  decades.  During  these  dis- 
sensions two  leaders  of  the  "  great "  party,  I^ukas 
and  Thomas,  journeyed  to  North  Italy  to  visit  the 
Lombard  Waldensians  in  their  own  homes,  possibly 
seeking,  in  view  of  their  disagreement  with  the 
"  small "  party,  to  make  a  final  effort  to  induce 
the  Waldensians  to  break  openly  with  Rome. 
A  correspondence  between  the  Brethren  and  the 
Waldensians  was  associated  with  this  journey, 
the  three  Waldensian  treatises,  preserved  either 
entire  or  in  fragments,  Ixi  epiatola  al  aerenissimo 
Rey  Lancelau;  Ayaso  es  la  causa  del  nostre  departi- 
ment  de  la  gleysa  Ramana ;  and  De  V Antichrist, 
as  well  as  the  catechism  Las  interrogations  menors, 
being  apparently  translations  or  revisions  of  Bohe- 
mian writings  composed  by  the  Brethren,  although 
the  mutual  relations  are  not  yet  altogether  clear. 

n.  The  Brethren  under  Lukas:  The  period 
between  1496  and  1528  is  marked  by  the  activity 
of  Lukas.  Although  he  was  not  appointed  presiding 
bishop  until  1517,  his  influence  was  potent  during 
the  administration  of  his  predecessors  in  office, 
Procopius  (1507)  and  Thomas  of  Pifelou5  (1517). 
His  special  task  was  the  restoration  of  the  Unity 
which  had  become  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  secession  of  the  "  small "  party.  A  mass  of 
ordinances,  touching  on  all  the  relations  of  life. 
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was  prepared  to  build  up  the  Christian  oommunity 
on  the  principles  newly  won.  The  doctrines,  which 
had  thus  far  been  formulated  but  feebly,  were  now 
systematized  on  other  foundations,  and  from  the«e 
various  points  of  view  Lukas  developed  a  note- 
worthy literary  activity.  The  external  existence 
of  the  Unity  was  seriously  threatened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Vladislav, 
who  had  tolerated  them  hitherto,  was  induced  to 
proceed  against  them  by  Bohuslav  of  Lobkowitz, 
the  foremost  representative  of  Bohemian  human- 
ism, who  saw  the  roots  of  manifold  evils  in  religious 
disunion.  At  the  same  time  Alexander  VI  sent  the 
Dominican  Heinrich  Institoris  to  OlmOtz  as  censor 
of  books  for  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (bull  of  Feb.  4, 
1500),  and  he,  after  a  fruitless  disputation  with 
certain  representatives  of  the  Brethren,  preached 
against  them  with  extreme  severity.  The  over- 
tures toward  a  reconciliation  between  Rome  and 
the  Utraquists  (1501)  led  the  latter  to  make  com- 
mon cause  in  opposition  to  the  Brethren,  and  a 
decree  of  the  king,  dated  July  5,  1503,  forbade  all 
further  toleration  of  the  sect  in  Prague  and  the 
royal  cities,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  estates 
voluntarily  enforced  this  prohibition  in  their  dis- 
tricts. A  conference  held  at  Prague  between  the 
Utraquistic  clergy  and  some  of  the  Brethren  failed 
to  convince  the  latter  of  their  "  errors,"  nor  did  a 
Latin  creed  given  them  by  the  king  in  1503  meet 
with  their  approval.  He  was  still  more  incensed  at 
them  by  two  venomous  letters  of  the  Olmtitz  canon 
Augustine  K&sebrot,  so  that  he  issued  a  sharp  decree 
against  them  in  1507.  These  decrees,  however, 
could  not  become  valid  until  accepted  by  the  diet, 
and  Vladislav  accordingly  proposed  a  law  against  the 
Brethren  at  the  diet  convoked  on  July  25,  1508. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  estates  and  placed  on  the 
code,  as  in  force  throughout  the  country.  It 
forbade  all  public  and  private  gatherings  of  the 
"  Pickards,"  and  ordered  the  destruction  of  all 
their  books  and  writings,  while  they  were  com- 
manded to  attend  Roman  Catholic 
1.  Op-  ^^  Utraquistic  churches,  their  clergy 
pressive    and  teachers  being  prisoners  of  the 

Measures  king  unless  they  should  consent, 
of         after    receiving    instruction,    to    join 

Vladislav,  one  of  these  religious  bodies.  The 
law  is  said  to  have  been  obeyed  by  all 
estates  until  Christmas,  and  those  who  still  tolerated 
"  Pickards  "  were  mulcted.  This  measure  condi- 
tioned the  position  of  the  Brethren  in  Bohemia  for 
almost  the  entire  period  of  their  existence,  but  the 
Moravian  diet  refused  to  accept  it.  In  1541  the 
code  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  at  Prague,  so  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  draft  the  laws  anew  at  following 
diets.  Thereupon  the  Brethren  endeavored  to  se- 
cure the  abolition  of  the  law,  but  in  vain;  nor  was 
it  repealed  until  an  imperial  letter  of  Rudolf  II 
in  1609.  It  is  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  political 
conditions  of  Bohemia  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
however,  that  a  community  which  was  legally 
prohibited,  like  the  Brethren,  could  attain  such 
wide  extension  and  importance.  This  was  possible 
only  because  the  nobles  obeyed  the  laws  as  they 
pleased,  for  the  king  was  generally  too  much  occu- 
pied with  foreign  affairs  to  be  able  to  insist  rigidly 


on  compliance  with  his  statutes,  and  in  case  he  did 
attempt  to  execute  them,  he  was  resisted  by  a 
coalition  of  the  estates,  who  sought  to  check  all 
growth  of  the  royal  power.  At  first  the  law  was 
strictly  observed,  and  the  Brethren  were  severely 
oppressed,  their  meeting-places  being  closed, 
their  priests  expelled,  and  imprisonment  and  even 
occasional  execution  serving  as  deterrent  meas- 
ures. Lukas  himself  was  imprisoned,  and  was 
freed  only  by  the  death  of  Vladislav  on  Mar.  13, 
1516.  This  event  lessened  the  severity  of  a  perse- 
cution which  had  been  opposed  by  some  estates 
from  the  very  beginning.  During  the  reign  of 
Vladislav's  son  Louis,  which  marked  a  further 
decay  of  the  royal  power,  the  persecution  of  the 
Brethren  ceased  altogether,  and  the  governmental 
center  of  the  Unity,  which  had  been  transferred  to 
Prerau  in  Moravia  during  the  period  of  oppression, 
was  again  removed  to  Bohemia,  and  located  at 
Jungbunzlau,  the  residence  of  Lukas.  While  he 
was  presiding  bishop,  the  Brethren  first  came  into 
contact  with  the  German  Reformation,  when  Luther 
learned  of  their  short  catechism,  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  received  a  German  translation  in  1521. 

Although  Luther  at  first  declared  himself  at  least 
in  sympathy  with  their  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  became  estranged  from  the  Brethren  after  1524, 
while  their  tendency  to  remain  aloof,  so  far  as 
possible,     from    the    Lutheran     movement    was 
strengthened  by  the  vagaries  of  Gallus  Cahera  in 
Prague  (1523-29),  especially  since  it 
2.  Over-    resulted   in   the  enforcement   by  the 
tores  to     diet  of  the  decree  of  Vladislav  (1525). 
the  Prot-   The    Brethren    also   sent   a   fruitless 
estants.     deputation  to  Erasmus,  apparently  in 
1520.    In    the    closing   years   of   his 
life  Lukas  found  himself  obliged   to  break  with 
the  Habrovanites  or  Lultish  Brethren  in  Moravia, 
who  were   closely  associated  with   the   "small " 
party,  and  rejected  celibacy,  spiritual  and  temporal 
authority,  and  the  taking  of  oaths,  in  addition  to 
following  Carlstadt  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  wishing  to  substitute  baptism  of  the 
spirit   for  baptism   by  water.     After    a   fruitless 
conference,  letters  were  exchanged  with  consider- 
able frequency  for  a  number  of  years,  while  an  effort 
made  by  the  Anabaptists  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  Tyrol  to  Moravia  to  imite  with  the  Brethren 
ended  in  1528  in  a  complete  schism.     Lukas  died 
at  Jungbunzlau  on  Dec.  11,  1528,  and  was  buried 
in  the  local  house  of  the  Brethren,  which  had  for- 
merly been  a  monastery^    The  organization,  how- 
ever, which  he  had  given  the  Unity  remained  im- 
changed  until  its  end. 

In  principle  the  supreme  judicial  power  was 
lodged  with  the  s3mod,  which  consisted  of  all  the 
clergy,  although  it  contained  no  delegates  chosen 
from  the  communities.  It  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal,  although  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative body,  the  "Close Council"  (Tizkd  rada), 
which  was  composed  of  some  ten  members  chosen 
by  the  synod  for  life,  apparently  constituted  the 
real  government.  The  le^  relation  of  the  "  Close 
Council "  to  the  synod  seems  never  to  have  been 
accurately  defined.  At  the  Synod  of  1497  the 
"  Close  Council "  was  treated  with  all  submission 
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and  obedience,  and  was  empowered  to  make 
whatever  changes  and  ordinances  it  deemed  best 
without  awaiting  a  decision  of  the  sjmod.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  it  never  abused  its  privileges,  and 
held  a  general  council  yearly  whenever  this  was 
possible,  while  other  synods  also  existed  in  individ- 
ual districts.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  "  Close 
Goimcil "  was  called  a  "  judge  "  (sudi),  and  this 
office  was  originally  imited  with  that  of  bishop  in 
the  person  of  Matthias,  although  he  proved  himself 
imequal  to  the  position  in  the  strife  with  the 
"  small "  party,  so  that  Procopius  was  appointed 
audi,  Matthias  retaining  only  the  episcopal  power 
of  ordination.    Authorized  by  the  "  Close  Council," 

he    associated    Thomas    and    Elias, 

8.  lAter    whom  he  had  already  ordained  priests, 

Orvanisa-  and  after  the  death  of  Matthias  and 

Hon.       the  resignation  of  Procopius  in  1500, 

the  power  of  direction  and  ordination 
was  again  united,  and  given  to  four  newly  chosen 
Brethren,  Thomas,  Elias,  Lukas,  and  Ambrose, 
the  first  two  already  possessing  the  episcopal  ordi- 
nation and  the  last  two  now  receiving  it.  Each  of 
them  was  placed  over  a  diocese  which  he  controlled 
and  in  wUch  he  ordained  the  priests.  The  priest 
next  in  age  to  these  four  was  called  the  judge,  and 
had  special  functions.  Jafet,  writing  in  1605, 
Bought  to  show  that  this  organization  existed  from 
the  first  and  that  four  bishops  had  ruled  simul- 
taneously since  1467,  and  this  erroneous  view  was 
BO  widely  disseminated  by  Wengierski  (Regen- 
volsdus)  that  it  is  still  found  sporadically.  At 
the  head  of  each  commimity  stood  the  priest  or 
director  (8prdvce)f  who  lived  in  the  "  house  of  the 
Brethren  "  and  supported  himself  as  an  artisan  or 
farmer.  He  might  possess  property,  although  he 
was  boimd  by  certain  restrictions,  so  that  when,  for 
example,  he  received  a  legacy,  he  was  required 
to  deposit  it  with  the  "  Close  Council,"  which 
deprived  him  of  it  in  case  of  need  or  inability  to 
discharge  his  office.  While  there  was  no  insistence 
on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  it  was  regarded  as 
desirable,  in  view  of  the  unsettled  position  of  the 
oonmiunity,  and  was  the  rule  until  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  With  the  priest  lived 
his  assistant  or  deacon,  who  aided  him  both  in  his 
daily  toil  and  in  teaching  school,  and  especially  in 
the  instruction  of  the  acolsrtes  (young  men  in  train- 
ing for  the  priesthood),  who  resided  in  the  ''  house 
of  the  Brethren."  The  deacon  accompanied  the 
priest  in  all  his  pastoral  journeys,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  preach,  to  baptize  in  case  of  need,  and  to 
aid  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  although  he  could  neither 
consecrate  the  elements  nor  pronounce  the  bene- 
diction at  the  close  of  the  service  of  the  oonmiunity. 
A  council  of  the  community  aided,  and  in  part 
supervised,  the  priest  in  controlling  the  property 
of  the  congregation  and  in  distributing  alms.  The 
income  consisted,  in  addition  to  gifts  and  founda- 
tions, of  two  collections,  taken  at  Christmas  and 
St.  John's  Day.  Three  persons  were  deputed  to 
oversee  the  giving  of  alms,  while  the  coimcil  of  the 
community  was  required  to  reconcile  antagonistic 
members  of  the  congregation  with  each  other  or  with 
the  priest,  to  control  morals,  and  to  maintain  the 
discipline  of  the  church.    The  bodies  next  in  rank 


were  the  "  Close  Council "  and  the  synods.  The 
council  of  the  community  found  its  counterpart  in 
a  committee  of  aged  widows  and  spinsters  appointed 
to  supervise  the  morals  and  the  conduct  of  the  sisters. 
This  organization,  the  genesis  of  which  is  known 
chiefly  from  the  Dekrety,  remained  unchanged 
after  Lukas.  It  was  first  described  in  full  detail 
by  Lasicius  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  history  of  the 
Brethren,  and  was  officially  formulated  by  them 
at  the  General  Synod  of  2eravic  in  Moravia,  held 
in  1616. 

in.  Development  from  1528  to  162 1:  The  in- 
dependent development  of  the  Unitaa  Fratrum 
dosed  with  the  death  of  Lukas.  The  Lutheran 
party  among  the  Brethren,  headed  by  such  men  as 
Johum  Horn  (Roh),  Michael  Weisse,  Johann 
Augusta,  and  Mach  Sionsky,  now  became  more 
prominent  and  assumed  the  leadership.  After  the 
brief  administration  of  the  insignificant  Martin 
Skoda,  Horn  became  judge  in  1532,  but  was  sur- 
passed in  importance  by  his  colleague  Johann 
Augusta,  a  man  characterized  by  meager  educa- 
1  J  h&n  *^®°'  y®*  ^'  great  firmness,  energy, 
Anffusta  *"^^  eloquence,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  the  community.  He  sought  to  associate 
the  Brethren  with  the  foreign  Evangelicals,  and 
foimd  a  favorable  opportunity  shortly  after  1530, 
when  the  margrave  George  of  Brandenburg  re- 
quested Conrad  of  Krajek  to  instruct  him  in  the 
doctrines  of  his  sect.  A  confession  was  prepared, 
and  Luther  was  induced  to  have  it  printed  at  Witten- 
berg with  a  eulogistic  preface.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  Augusta  made  overtures  to  the  Strasburg 
theologians,  and  Matthias  Cervenka,  his  envoy 
to  Butzer,  imexpectedly  met  Calvin.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  relations  with  the  Utraquistic  Chiu-ch  of 
Bohemia  were  strained,  especially  during  the 
administration  of  Mistopol.  Another  trait  which 
characterizes  the  history  of  the  Brethren  after 
Lukas  (1528-47)  is  the  prominence  of  their  nobility. 
The  country  estates  were  required  to  take  part  in 
the  coimtiy  diets  just  as  the  estates  of  the  kingdom 
shared  in  the  royal  diets,  and  it  thus  became  neces- 
sary for  the  estates  of  the  Brethren  to  enter  the 
former  to  defend  the  existence  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical union.  In  1535,  therefore,  they  gave  King 
Ferdinand  the  creed  of  the  Brethren,  signed  by 
all  members  of  the  nobility  among  them,  twelve 
lords  and  thirty-five  knights.  Since  ten  of  the 
twenty-flix  nobles  tried  by  Ferdinand  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  so-called  Bohemian  revolt  in  1547 
were  members  of  the  Unity,  he  found  a  long-desired 
pretext  to  crush  the  community  so  far  as  possible. 
The  decree  of  Vladislav  was  reenforced,  certain  es- 
tates which  had  been  the  centers  of  the  brotherhood 
were  confiscated  by  the  king,  and  the  former  pro- 
tectors of  the  Brethren  were  no  longer  able  to  evade 
the  execution  of  the  decree  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances. The  conmiimity  was  practically  des- 
troyed in  Bohemia.  Its  seat  of  government  was 
tnmsferred  to  Moravia,  but  the  majority  of  the  Breth- 
ren were  banished  from  the  entire  Idngdom.  Au- 
gusta himself  was  betrayed  to  Ferdinand,  and  re- 
gained his  freedom  only  after  repeated  tortures  and 
an  imprisonment  of  sixteen  years. 
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The  sixth  decade  of  the  century  ushered  in  a  period 
of  oomparati ve  peace  for  the  Brethren  ^  and  they  now 
sought*  undtr  the  leatit^rship  of  Johann  Bbhc>sluv% 
to  gain  atate  recognition  of  their  Churehj  thf^ir 
chances  seeming  CHpecially  favorable  in  view  of 
the  BuppoBcd  Protestant  tendency  of  Maximilian. 
In  1555  and  the  following  years  they  accordingly 
fendeavored  to  win  the  favor  of  the  archduke  through 
repeated  couferenoeii  between  Blahoalav  and  Maxi- 
milian's court  preacher,  Pfauser  of  Vienna,  but 
their  efforts  to  eecuro  definite  promises  for  the 
futui^  bore  little  fruit.  The  same  object  was  pur- 
sued by  Utraquiam,  which  had  now 

2  Ge«sa.  become  essentially  Lutheran,  and  which 
tidn  of      had  prepared  a  new  creed  for  the  Lu- 

Perfloon-  theran  Church  in  Bohemia  in  1 675  ^  after 
tlos*  the  compactet  had  been  annulled  by  the 
diet  of  deputies  in  1567  aa  antiquated. 
Through  their  representatives  the  Brethren  sought 
to  have  their  independence  clearly  e%presse<l  in  the 
preface  of  the  new  creed,  but  their  chance  of  recog- 
nition by  the  side  of  the  '*  Neo-Utraquists  ''  steadily 
decreaaed,  wliile  their  es^ntiat  community  of 
interest  with  the  new  body  became  more  and  more 
dear.  In  1609|  when  the  estates  forced  Rudolf 
to  iasuG  his  charter,  the  Brethren  shared  the  relig- 
ious liberty  which  it  granted  by  joining  in  the  Bo- 
hemian Confession  of  1575,  after  having  already 
given  a  fuU  explanation  of  its  aeceptan<%  in  the 
previouB  year. 

All  special  names  were  now  to  cease,  and  the 
members  of  the  united  Bohemian  Evangelical 
Church  were  henceforth  to  be  called  "  Utra<iuistic 
Christians."  The  Brethren  were  represented  in 
the  common  consistory ,  but  despite  the  abolition 
of  a  separate  name^  tbia  was,  strictly 
a.  Tke     speaking,  not    a  union ^    but    rather 

Br«thr«iL  a  confederation  between  the  Unitas 
KerFed  m  fratrum  and  the  Bohemian  Church. 

tho  Utim-  The  Brethren,  therefore*  retained  their 
**  own     organization     and     regulations  ^ 

and  even  their  independent  creed 
(1564),  while  the  Bohemian  Lutherans  ^  in  tike 
manner,  held  to  the  Augsburg  Confession ^  although 
both  creeds  are  declared  to  be  in  full  harmony  with 
the  Bohemian  Confession  of  1575*  Definitive 
form  was  accordingly  given  the  qburch  dlaciptine 
of  the  Brethren  flt  the  Sjmod  of  Zeravic  in  1616 
under  the  title  Ratio  discipline  (frdintsque  ecde- 
siastiti  in  unUai^  fratrum  Bohtmorumf  but  the  plan 
of  making  this  valid  for  the  whole  Bohemian  Church 
Wfiji  not  realized.  This  organization,  however, 
bad  but  a  brief  period  of  profii>erity,  for  the  battle 
at  the  White  Hill  (Nov.  8,  1620)  destroyed  Protes- 
tantism in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half. 

IV.  The  Brethren  in  Prussia  and  Poland;  The 
Brethren  expelled  from  Bohemia  in  1547  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Schmalkald  War  emigrated  partly 
to  Moravia  and  partly  to  Pmsaia,  where  they  were 
received  by  Duke  Albert*  After  his  death  in  1568 
they  returned  to  Moravia  and  Poland,  exercising  an 
important  influence  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  latter  country,  and  attempting 
to  establish  friendly  relations  betwi^n  the  various 
Evangelical  bodies  at  a  synod  held  at  Sendomir  in 


1570.  Their  scanty  remnants  still  exist  in  the 
five  so-called  communities  of  Unity  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Posen:  Posen,  Lisaa,  La^switz,  Waschke, 
and  Orec^skowo.  Joskf  Muellek. 

Bibi<iocirapht:  For  full  bJblio^r&phy  uf  (be  8ubjeet  ixm- 
tidt  Wy  G,  H^Un,  CataloffHt  of  Boohs  retating  to  or  iUu§tm^ 
ting  M<i  Hittory  of  the  Uniiat  Fratrum  or  United  Bn^h- 
rwrt  ftwio  g^nendt\/  knovm  u*  the  Moravian  Church.  PhilaiJipl-^ 
phia.  1S81. 

For  gBFierPLl  hifitorv  con^uLt:  J.  Gamenmu^,  Hitturita 
nuTTatw  de  fratrum  urt?ux£ozorum  tcclttiis  in  Boh^miOt 
Mfsravia^  et  PoUfnia,  UeidelbeTH.  1605;  J.  LaflicLuit^  Dm 
ofiaine  €t  inatitidi»  Fratrum  libri  viii  (ouly  Che  eighth 
book  WH»  publi(*hed»  cd»  J.  A.  Comcniu*,  IM9);  Hittorxa 
pATHOif/ifmufn  tccia%<r  Bohtmisaf,  Atiu<it«rdatn«  1048,  Eng. 
tnnst.,  Lotidati.  1650;  J«  A.  Comenluo,  Ectlt^ia;  Slit- 
vonictB  hutijTioia,  AmAterdmm,  1660;  ideis*  HitU/ria  fru* 
iram  Bohemxirart^  eJ.  Baddeua.  HaLle,  1702;  Martvrolo- 
ffium  Bohemicum,  oder  dit  hshmUche  VcrfotQun/o^QeAckichte^ 
SS4-W3t,  Berlin,  1706;  D.  Cmm,  Atle  und  neue  BrOder 
HittorU,  B»rby,  177L  Eii«.  tran^l.,  Lowdon,  1780:  Tk* 
Rmformatioti  and  Anti-Rcfermation  in  Boki^nia.  ib.  1845; 
V.  Kr»5iniUu.  R^i^u*  Hittory  iff  tht  Shvonic  NationM, 
EdJDbiintb,  I8£l;  A,  Gindply.  GatchichJ^  der  hohmitch^n 
BrUdgr,  2  T»ls..  Pmgue,  1857;  A.  Host,  Hi*t  of  the  Bo- 
hemian and  M&ravi^n  Brethren ^  LfiJidon,  18*j3;  E.  W. 
Criiaer,  Ge*chichi£  der  ulUn  Braderkircht,  Gnadnu,  1865; 
D.  B«[iha.m,  N<itei  on  iht  Origin  and  Epiwropaie  of  the  Bo- 
hernmn  Brethren.  London^  18G7;  B.  Cierweaka,  Gcschirhte 
der  tvan^tlitchen  Kirehe  in  Bshmen,  2  vola.,  Bielrfpld« 
1870;  E.  Jane  Whately,  Sketches  of  Bohemi^tn  Rciiaiou* 
Hietartf,  Ijandon,  1873;  E.  de  Sehweiniti,  Hist,  of  th9 
Chiirch  ^Tiovm  oi  the  UnitoM  Fratrum.     Bethleh«iti,    1885* 

For  the  ehurch  order  cotmult:  HaHa  disci pHnm  mdi" 
nUque  tcd*siasiici  in  j^niiaie  frairum  Bohemurum,  Lfwi- 
DOp  1632,  AmiEtefdam,  1660«  and  HalK  1732;  B.  Seiffertbp 
Church  Constitulian  of  the  Biihemian  and  Maraman  Bretk^ 
pen.      The  Original  Laiin  with  a  Tranel.,  London,  1S66« 

The  ori urinal  text  of  the  Ccin/euum  is  rcprfKliiced  in  A* 
Gindtly,  QuelUn  ww  (levchichte  der  bahmisehen  BnuUr^ 
p.  354  BQq.,  Vienna,  1861,  and  in  de  Scbweimtz.  Hittory, 
lit  aup.t  pp.  648  EKiq.  Consult  atao  J^  C.  Kopeher,  Die 
dr^  kttten  und  vomi^mgUm.  GtaidtendnikenntnisMe  dcr 
h&hmischen  BrOdcr,  Leipulf;,  1741;  H.  A*  Nicmeyer,  Col' 
lectio  confestu^num,  pp.  771  eqq.,  ib,  1840. 

For  catQchiflma  oonHuU:  J.  G.  Ehwalt^  Die  alte  utid  netm 
Lehre  der  h^mieehen  BrUder,  Damnis,  1756;  C.  A.  G.  von 
ZcmchwitiF.  Die  Katechitft^n  der  WaldenMtr  und  b&hmu 
Mch*n  BHider,  ErlinjcRP*  1863;  J.  Mdller,  Die  druUdt^n 
KatetJiiemen  der  bahmiadien  Br^der,  Borlin,  1887. 

On  tbe  Hymnolofiy  cunatilt:  P.  Waclccma^i^l,  Dot 
deutMcht  Kirchenti^d.  isL  229-308,  tv,  346-485.  Beflin, 
1870-75;  J.  Eaho^  Dint  oeistiid^n  Li^d^  der  BrUda-  in 
B6hmen.  Muhren  und  Folen,  Nuremberg,  1875;  JuJiajo^ 
Hymnol&ffy.  pp.  lB3-ie0, 

BOIS  (BOTS).  JOHH;  Church  of  England 
scholar;  b,  at  Nettlestead,  near  Hadleigh  (35  m. 
c^.e.  of  Cambridge)^  BuffoEk,  Jan.  3,  1561;  d.  at 
Ely  Jan,  14,  1644,  He  studied  at  St.  Jolin'a  and 
Magdalen  Colleges,  Cambridge^  waa  elected  fellow 
of  the  former  in  1580,  and  was  Greek  lecturer  IfjSI- 
1595;  became  rector  of  Box  worth  (5  m»  n,w»  of 
Cambridge)  1596,  and  prebendary  of  Ely  1615.  He 
was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion, belonging  to  the  Apociypha  company,  and 
when  his  own  part  was  done  is  said  to  have  aaskted 
the  other  Camhritige  company  on  the  section  from 
Chrontclea  to  Can  tides;  he  waa  one  of  the  delegates 
C!n gaged  in  the  final  revision.  He  a^siet^KJ  Sir 
Henry  Savile  (who  calls  him  "  most  ingenious  and 
most  learned  '')  in  his  edition  of  Chrysostom  (8 
vols.,  Eton,  1612  [1610-13}),  and  left  many  manu- 
scripts, but  his  only  published  work  was  Veteris  m- 
ierprelis  cum  Beza  aliisqfW  re^^enlioribns  ccMalia  in 
tjnaihior  evangtiiu  ei  apo^^dorum  (n^  (London, 
1655)< 
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Biblioorapht:  The  life  of  Boia,  founded  partly  on  his  diary 
and  written  by  Anthony  Walker,  is  printed  in  Francis 
Peck's  Desiderata  curioaa,  ii,  325-342,  London,  1779.  and 
additions  to  it  by  T.  Baker  are  appended  to  Peck's  Mem- 
oira  of  .  .  .  Oliver  Cromwell^  London,  1740.  Consult 
alsoZ>A^fi,v.  311-313. 

BOLIWGBROKE,  HENRY  SAINT-JOHN,  VIS- 
COUNT.    See  Deism,  I,  §  8. 

BOLIVIA :  A  republic  of  western  South  America, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Brazil;  on  the 
south  by  Paraguay  and  Argentina;  and  on  the 
west  by  Chile  and  Peru.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
from  520,000  to  600,000  square  miles,  the  popula- 
tion from  1,900,000  to  2,500,000,  of  whom  1,250,000 
are  Indians  and  over  500,000  half-breeds.  The 
constitution  adopted  in  1826  after  independence  had 
been  attained  recognized  Roman  Catholicism  as 
the  state  religion  and  prohibited  the  public  exercise 
of  any  other  form  of  faith,  toleration  existing  only 
in  new  colonies.  Nevertheless,  the  properties  of 
the  Church  were  confiscated  and  sold,  only  the 
bishops  being  allowed  a  moderate  annual  sum. 
Complete  religious  liberty  was  granted  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1905. 

In  its  hierarchical  organization,  Bolivia  forms 
the  province  of  La  Plata,  under  the  archbishop  of 
La  Plata  (Chuquisaca  de  la  Plata)  or  Sucre  (diocese 
since  1551;  archdiocese  since  1609  with  135  par- 
ishes). The  su£fragan  bishoprics  are  those  of 
Cochabamba,  La  Paz,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 
Cochabamba,  founded  in  1847,  has  fiftynsix  parishes; 
La  Paz,  founded  1608,  has  thirty-eight;  and  Santa 
Cruz,  founded  1605,  fifty-four.  In  addition  to  the 
secular  clergy,  members  of  orders,  including  the 
Jesuits,  are  actively  engaged  in  missionary  labors 
among  the  Indians,  of  whom  some  200,000  still 
cling  to  their  pagan  faith.  The  schools  among  the 
converted  Indians  are  under  religious  control. 
There  are  four  seminaries  for  the  clergy,  six  "  imi- 
versities,''  and  sixteen  higher  schools. 

The  inaccessibility  of  Bolivia  renders  immigra- 
tion, especially  from  Europe  and  North  America, 
scanty.  The  number  of  Protestants  in  the  country 
is  accordingly  small.  There  is  a  Presbyterian 
chapel  in  Sucre.  Canadian  Baptists  have  been 
engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the  country  since 
1898  and  have  organized  churches  at  Oruro,  La 
Paz,  and  Cochabamba.  More  recently  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  has 
entered  the  field  with  headquarters  at  La  Paz.  An 
interdenominational  mission  is  being  conducted  at 
Cochabamba  by  Australians.  The  educational  sys- 
tem is  being  reorganized  under  the  direction  of 
an  American  missionary. 

Biblioorapht:  Bolivia,  issued  by  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,  Washington,  1891,  cf.  the  Annual  Reporta  of 
the  Bureau  since  then;  A.  Hellessont,  La  Jeune  AnUrique. 
Chili  et  Bolivie,  Paris,  1897;  C.  Matienauer,  Bolivia  in 
hiatoriacher,  geographiacher  und  euUureller  Hinaicht,  Vienna, 
1897;  J.  8.  Dennis,  CentennieU  Survey  of  Foreign  Mia- 
aiana,  New  York,  1902;  T.  C.  Dawson,  The  South  Ameri- 
can Republiea,  vol.  ii.  New  York,  1904;  J.  Lee,  ReligioxAa 
Liberty  in  South  America;  with  apecial  Reference  to  recent 
Legislation  in  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  Cincinnati,  1907. 

HOLLAND,    JAN,    AND    THE    BOLLANDISTS: 

The   founder  of   the   monumental   hagiographical 
work   known   as   the   Acta  Sanctorum   BoUandis- 


tarum  (see  Acta  Martyrum,  Acta  Sanctorum),  and 
his  associates.  Bolland  was  bom  at  Julemont,  near 
Lidge,  Aug.  13,  1596;  d.  at  Antwerp  Sept.  12,  1665. 
He  entered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1612,  was  ordained 
priest  before  1625,  and  in  1630  was  sent  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  began  what  was  to  prove  his  life- 
work,  making  use  of  the  mass  of  accumulated  mate- 
rial left  by  Hdribert  Rosweyde  (q.v.),  the  originator 
of  the  idea,  but  largely  extending  the  space  con- 
templated by  him.  After  working  for  thirteen 
years  on  the  two  volumes  of  January,  he  called  to 
his  aid  two  other  Jesuits,  Gottfried  Henschen  and 
Daniel  Papebroch  (qq.v.),  who  visited  numerous 
libraries  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  in  quest  of 
material,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  120,000  volumes  which  the 
BoUandists  now  possess.  The  first  volume  ap- 
peared at  Antwerp  in  1643,  and  the  work  went  on 
without  interruption  until  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1773.  Their  house  at  Antwerp  was  to 
be  turned  into  a  military  school,  and  there  seemed 
little  prospect  of  continuing  their  task  until  in 
1776  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  made  arrange- 
ments to  help  them,  and  two  years  later  aligned 
them  the  Caudenberg  monastery  in  Brussels  as  a 
home.  Here  they  labored  on  as  a  company  of 
secular  priests  until  Joseph  II  interfered  arbi- 
trarily with  their  plans  and  finally,  in  1788,  for- 
bade them  to  continue  the  publication,  as  a  mere 
collection  of  old  documents  which  could  have  but  lit- 
tle interest  for  educated  men.  In  the  following  year 
the  Premonstratensians  of  the  abbey  of  Tangerlo 
in  Brabant  offered  to  buy  their  library  and  con- 
tinue the  work.  The  sixth  volume  of  October 
appeared  there  in  1794;  but  in  1796  the  French 
Republic  took  possession  of  Belgium  and  dissolved 
the  abbey;  the  manuscripts,  however,  were  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels.  Though 
both  Napoleon  and  the  French  Academy  desired 
the  continuation  of  the  work,  it  was  not  found 
possible  until  1837,  when,  under  the  inspiration 
of  De  Ram,  rector  of  the  University  of  Lou  vain, 
the  Belgian  Jesuits  once  more  took  it  up,  with  the 
promise  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  6,000  francs  from 
the  government.  The  editors  are  now  at  work  on 
the  month  of  November,  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress,  it  is  hoped  that  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century  may  see  the  completion  of  the  gigantic 
work.  The  present  BoUandists  are  also  publishing 
(since  1882)  an  annual  volume  of  Analecta  BoUan- 
diana,  containing  additional  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Syriac  texts,  new  dissertations,  and  corrections 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  work;  and  since  1890 
they  have  also  published  a  BvMetin  de  publica- 
tions hagiographiques,  a  review  of  all  new  books 
bearing  on  the  subject.  They  have  published,  in 
addition,  two  complete  bibliographies  (Greek,  1  vol., 
Latin,  2  vols.)  of  all  the  printed  texts  and  other 
works  on  hagiography. 

BiBuooaAPBT:  A  memoir  of  Bolland  is  prefixed  to  vol.  i 
for  March  of  the  ASB.  Consult  further  J.  M.  Neale,  Ea- 
aaya  on  Liturgiology,  pp.  89-97,  London,  1863;  C.  De- 
haisnes,  Lea  Originea  dea  Acta  Sanctorum,  Douai,  1869; 
G.  T.  Stokes,  The  BoUandiata,  in  Contemporary  Review, 
xliii  (1883),  69-84;  B.  AuM,  Lea  Demiera  Travaux  dea 
BoUandiatea,  in  Revue  dea  deux  mondea,  Izviii  (1885),  169- 
199. 
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BOLSEC,  J£R6m£  HERMES:  French  contro- 
versialist and  physician;  b.  at  Paris  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  d.  probably  at  Lyons 
1584.  He  entered  the  Carmelite  order,  but  was 
driven  from  Paris  for  the  boldness  of  his  sermons 
and  fled  to  Fcrrara.  In  1550  he  was  physician 
to  M.  de  Falais,  a  nobleman  residing  near  Geneva, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Calvin.  Bolsec  was  fond  of 
dabbling  in  dogmatics,  but  was  repeatedly  admon- 
ished by  the  compagnie  des  pasteurs  that  his  objec- 
tions to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  were  con- 
trary to  the  Bible.  He  seemed  to  submit,  but  on 
Oct.  16,  1551,  he  provoked  a  new  discussion  at 
Geneva  on  the  same  subject  and  was  imprisoned, 
whereupon  he  charged  Calvin  with  ignorance  of 
the  Bible  and  of  teaching  contrary  to  it,  and  the 
council,  in  their  perplexity,  accepted  the  propo- 
sition of  the  clergy  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Swiss 
churches.  Their  condemnation  of  Bolsec  was 
mild,  but  the  clergy  of  Basel  declared  that  Bolsec 
was  heretical  in  many  respects,  while  the  pastors 
of  Neuchdtel  declared  that  he  was  an  instrument 
of  Satan.  On  Dec.  22  he  was  sentenced  to  per- 
petual banishment  for  publishing  offensive  doc- 
trines, as  well  as  for  slandering  the  clergy  and 
charging  them  with  preaching  false  dogmas.  He 
was  expelled  from  Thonon  (Chablais)  by  Calvin,, 
and  from  Lausanne  by  Beza,  after  having  again 
accused  the  former  of  "  making  God  the  author 
of  sin."  He  then  returned  to  France  and  abjured 
Protestantism.  He  was  the  author  of  three  works: 
Le  Miroir,  envoys  de  VlrUe  au  Roi  Charles  nev^ 
fitme  (1562),  addressed  to  the  king  to  bring  about 
a  reformation;  Histoire  de  la  vie^  mceurSf  actes, 
doctriney  Constance  et  mart  de  Jean  Calvin^  jadis 
ministre  de  Genhve  (Lyons,  1577),  which  made 
the  author  infamous;  and  Histoire  de  la  vie,  nueurs, 
doctrine  et  d/^portemens  de  Th.  de  Bhze,  dit  le  Spec- 
table,  grand  ministre  de  Genhve  (Paris,  1582),  written 
in  a  tone  of  moderation.  The  entire  life  of  Bolsec 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  restless,  vain  spirit,  not 
overscrupulous  in  getting  revenge  or  in  winning 
patrons.  Euai:NB  Choisy. 

Bolsec  may  easily  be  represented  in  a  more  fa- 
vorable light  as  an  honest  opponent  of  Calvinistic 
dogma,  and  an  advocate  of  liberty  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  speech.  Persecution  (defamation, 
repeated  imprisonment,  banishment  from  Geneva 
and  from  other  places  where  he  attempted  to  settle 
by  the  persistent  efforts  of  Calvin,  Beza,  and 
others)  embittered  his  spirit  and  no  doubt  led  to 
exaggerated  representations  of  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of  his  opponents,  and  at  last  drove  him 
back  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.       A.  H.  N. 

Bibliography:  CR,  Opera  Calvini,  viii,  141;  E.  and  fi. 
Haag,  La  France  proteatante,  ed.  H.  L.  Bordier,  vol.  ii, 
Paris,  1879;  E.  Choisy,  Jai  Theocratie  h  Genhve  au  tempa 
de  Calvin,  Geneva.  1897;  J.  A.  Gautier.  Histoire  de  Geneve, 
iii,  432  sqq..  ib.  1899. 

BOLSENA,  MIRACLE  OF:  A  miracle  which, 
according  to  an  account  strongly  affirmed  in  local 
tradition,  occurred  in  12G4  in  the  town  of  Bolsena 
(the  ancient  Vulsinius;  7  m.  s.w.  of  Orvieto)  in 
Umbria,  Italy.  The  details  of  the  story  vary  in 
different  accounts,  but  the  substance  of  the  occur- 
rence is  as  follows:  A  priest,  who  had  been  long 


troubled  with  doubts  as  to  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  accidentally  let  fall  upon 
the  linen  corporal,  while  saying  mass,  some  drops 
from  the  consecrat^^d  chalice.  While  endeavoring 
to  conceal  this  mishap,  he  was  amazed  to  perceive 
that  the  stain  was  no  longer  as  of  wine  but  resembled 
fresh  blood,  and  had  not  the  irregular  trace  of  a 
few  spilled  drops,  but  the  form  and  contour  of  the 
consecrated  host  or  wafer.  The  miracle  produced 
a  great  sensation  throughout  the  surrounding 
country.  Pope  Urban  IV,  at  that  time  staying 
in  Orvieto  with  the  pontifical  court,  caused  the 
stained  corporal  to  be  brought  to  the  city,  where  it 
has  ever  since  been  carefully  preserved.  This  miracle 
was  the  determining  reason  which  caused  Urban  to 
make  general  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  (q.v.).  The  composition  of  the  liturgical 
office  of  the  feast  was  entrusted  to  Thomas  Aquinas, 
but  in  it  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  miracle. 

The  miracle  of  Bolsena  has  been  immortalized 
by  the  genius  of  Raffael,  who  made  it  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  frescoes  in  the  second  sala  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  painting  idealizes  the  scene  and  intro- 
duces, not  Urban  IV  but  Julius  II,  under  whose 
pontificate  the  fresco  was  executed,  as  present  at 
the  mass.  The  present  cathedral  church  of  Or- 
vieto was  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  structure 
to  commemorate  the  miracle,  and  much  of  the  elab- 
orate decoration  refers  to  it.  The  corporal  is 
preserved  in  a  silver  shrine  enriched  with  many 
figures  in  relief  and  subjects  in  translucent  colored 
enamels.  The  shrine  was  begun  by  Ugolino  Veri 
of  Sienna  in  1338  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
specimens  of  medieval  silversmith  work  in  Italy. 
The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  is  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  solemnity  each  year  in  Orvieto  and 
the  corporal  is  carried  in  procession  through  the 
town  together  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

James  F.  Driscoll. 

Biblioorapht:  Dietionnaire  de*  prophSties  et  dee  miraclea, 
vol.  i,  in  Migne's  EncydopSdxe  tMologique,  vol.  xxiv,  Pario, 
1852. 

BOLZANO,  bel-tsa'nO,  BERlfTHARD :  German  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  and  noted  mathematician; 
b.  at  Prague  Oct.  5,  1781;  d.  there  Dec.  18,  1848. 
He  took  orders  and  was  made  professor  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  in  Prague  1805.  He  was  soon 
suspected  of  heterodoxy,  was  accused  at  Rome 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1820,  on  a  charge  of  connection 
with  certain  student  societies,  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  professorship;  he  was  also  suspended 
from  his  priestly  functions.  Thenceforth  he  de- 
voted himself  to  study  and  literary  work.  He 
sought  to  reconcile  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
with  reason  and,  it  was  said,  considered  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  doctrine  of  more  importance  than 
its  traditional  belief.  In  philosophy  he  was  influ- 
enced by  Leibnitz  and  Kant.  His  contributions 
to  mathematical  science  were  original  and  im- 
portant. His  works  were  numerous;  the  most 
noteworthy  are  Lehrbiuih  der  Religionswissenschafi 
(4  vols.,  Sulzbach,  1834),  a  philosophic  presentation 
of  the  dogmas  of  Roman  Catholic  theology;  Wissen^ 
schaftslehre ;  Versuch  einer  neuen  DarsteUung  der 
Logik  (4  vols.,  1837). 
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ed.,   Vi^nnai   1875  (^n   i&UiiDbLueraphy);   Dr.  EifUatv>  und 

ib.    1830:   A,  WimbAupt*  Bkizzen  auj  dem  Ldten  3.  BqU 
tanoB^  Ijcipaic,  1S50. 

BOMBERQER,     JOHH     HEFRY     AUGUSTUS: 

Befonxied  (Gemmo)?  b.  at  Lancaster,  Petm,j 
Jan,  13,  1817;  d,  at  Collegpville,  Perm.,  Aug.  19, 
18^.  He  was  graduated  at  Mara  ball  College, 
1837,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Merccm- 
burg,  Peon,,  1838;  serveci  as  pastor  of  German 
Reformed  Churches  in  Pennaylvania  till  1870, 
when  he  became  president  of  UrBiitus  College  at 
Oollegeville.  He  began  a  condensed  translation 
of  the  first  edition  of  Herxog's  RealencyklopGdie 
of  which  two  volumes  were  published  (Philadel- 
phia, 1856-60),  cmbradfig  vol«.  i-vi  of  the  orig- 
inal; he  issued  a  revised  translation  of  Kurtz's 
Te^-book  of  ChurcJi  History  (Philadelphia,  1850), 
and  edited  Th€  fief&rmtd  Chttxnh  Monthly  (in 
opposition  to  the  **  Merceraburg  theology  ")f 
1868-77r  He  also  published  Infafd  Salivation  in 
tte  Relation  to  Infant  Depravitif,  Infant  Rageneralion, 
and  Infant  Baptism  (1859);  Five  Years  at  the  Race 
Street  Cfiurch  [Philadelphia],  wUh  an  ecdesioMical 
appendix  (1860);  The  Hemmed  Liturgy,  a  history 
and  criticism  of  the  ritualistie  movement  in  the 
German  Reformed  Church  (1867);  Reformed,  not 
Ritvatintic  :  a  reply  to  Dr,  Nemn*s  **  Vindication  " 
(1867), 

BOHA,  GIOVAIOfI:  Roman  Catholic  theolog- 
ical writer;  b.  at  Mondovi  (55  m.  w.  of  Genoa )« 
Piedmont,   Oct.    19,    1609;  d.   in   Rome  Oct,  28, 

1674.  He  came  of  an  old  French  family,  and  in 
his  fifteenth  year  entered  the  Italian  congregtition 
of  reformed  Cistercians,  becoming  later  prior, 
abbot,  and  general,  Clement  IX  made  him  a 
^.rdinal  in  1669,  and  he  acquired  a  great  reputation 
for  both  piety  and  learning.  His  most  important 
writings  are  aseetical  and  liturgical.  To  the  latter 
class  belong  hii^  FsaUentis  eedesiiE  harmonia  (Rome* 
1653),  a  liislorical,  embolic,  and  ascetic  treatise 
on  the  psalmody  of  the  Church,  and  the  still  better 
known  Bemm  Uturgiairum  libri  it  (Rome,  1671), 
a  eober  and  learned  investigation  of  liturgical 
antiquities.  The  first  complete  edition  of  hii» 
works  appeared  at  Antwerp,  1677^  followed  by 
several  others* 

BOHALD,  LOTUS  GABRHL  AMBROISE,  VI- 
CDMTE  DE:  French  politica]  and  [ihilosophical 
writer;  b,  at  Monna,  near  Millau  (130  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Marseilles),  Aveyron,  Oct.  2,  1754;  d,  there 
Nov.  23,  1840.  He  emigrated  in  1791  and  settled 
at  Heidelberg;  returned  to  France  in  1797,  lived 
in  concealment  fo*"  a  time,  and  then  was  allowed 
to  proceed  to  his  estates;  in  1808  he  was  appointed 
councilor  of  the  Imperial  Univeriity,  and,  after 
the  Restoration,  member  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction;  from  1815  to  1822  he  was  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  in  1822  minister  of 
state,  and  in  1823  was  made  a  peer  of  France; 
after  1830  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  reactionary  school  to  wliich 
belonged  De  Maii^tre,  D' Eckstein,  Ballanche,  Lamen- 
nais,  ajad  others,  which  started  with  the  principle 


that  revelation  and  not  observation  is  the  true 
ground  of  philosophy;  absolutism  in  pohtics  and 
eccle&iajitical  despotism  in  religion  were  in  his 
view  the  natund  and  desirable  order  of  things, 
Tlie  most  noteworthy  of  his  many  writings  were 
Thiorie  du  pouvoir  politique  et  reiigieux  (3  vols., 
Constance,  1796);  La  LigisUdion  primitive  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1802);  Rccherches  philosophiques  sut  lee 
premiers  abjets  des  connaiesances  morales  (2  vols., 
18  IS).  His  collected  works  were  published  in 
twelve  volumes  in  1817-19  and  again  in  three 
volumes  in  1859,  His  second  son,  Louis  Jacques 
Uaurice,  b*  at  Millau  Oct*  30,  1787,  d.  at  Lyons 
Feb,  25,  1870,  became  bishop  of  Puy  in  1823,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  in  1839,  cardinal  in  1841;  he 
was  a  strong  Ul tramontane, 

Biblickibai'ht:  Victor  de  Boo&lfl,  De  ^  rie  et  da  icritt  du 
vieomU  de  Bonald,  Avi&tioa^  1S53  (by  IiIa  aati);  J.  iJl&ti- 
c-hon.  Le  Carditiat  d*  Bonaid  .  .  ,  <  fa  vie  H  mm  truvreM, 
Lyorvs.  1870. 

BOITAR,  ANDREW  ALEXAin>ER:  Free  Chureh 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  Edinburgli  May  29,  1810, 
youngest  brother  of  Horatius  Bonar  (q.v.);  d.  in 
Glasgow  Dec.  30,  1892,  He  studied  at  Edinburgh; 
was  minister  at  Coll  ace,  Perthsliire,  1S38-56,  of 
the  Finnieston  Church,  Glasgow,  1856  till  his  death. 
He  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1843,  and  was  its 
moderator  in  1878,  He  was  identified  with  evan- 
gelical and  revival  movements  and  adhered  to 
the  doctrine  of  premillenialism.  With  the  Rev. 
R.  M,  McCheyne  he  visited  Palestine  in  1839  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Jews  there,  and 
published  A  Narrative  of  a  MinBion  of  Inquiry  to 
the  J  ewe  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1S39  (Edin- 
burgh, 1842);  he  also  published  a  Memoir  of  Mr. 
McCheyne  (1845);  a  Commentary  on  LeviticM 
(1846);  Redemption  Drawing  Nigh^  a  defence  of 
Fremillenialism  (1847);  Christ  and  his  Church 
in  the  Book  of  Psalms  (1859);  edited  Samuel 
Rutherford's  Lettere  (1863);  and  wrote  many  tracts, 
pamphlets,  and  minor  biographies, 

Bf»UCK;BAi*Q¥;  A*  A,  Bonar,  Diofy  and  L«i£crf,  edited  by 
his  Jaiigbter,  Marjory  Bonar,  London.  18^5.  wlio  pub- 
lialied  *1ho  a  volurne  of  Reminiacencg*,  ib,  1895. 

BONAR,  HORATIUS:  Free  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  in  Edinburgh  Dec.  19,  1808;  d.  there  July  31, 
1889.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh;  became  minister 
at  Kelso  1837,  at  the  Chalmers  Memorial  Church, 
Edinburgh,  1866;  with  his  congregation  he  joined 
the  Free  Church  in  1843,  He  wus  a  pretmllenarian 
and  expressed  his  views  in  books,  such  as  Prophet- 
icai  Landmarks  (London,  1847),  and  in  the  Quar- 
terly  Journal  of  Prophecy ,  which  he  founded  in  1849, 
He  is  best  known  for  his  poems  and  hymns  which 
include  *'  What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus,**  '*  1  heard 
the  voice  of  Jesus  say/'  and  others  equally  familiar. 
The  best  known  collections  of  his  verse  are  Hymns 
of  FaUh  and  Hope  (3  vols.,  1857-66);  The  Sony 
of  the  New  Creation  and  other  piecee  (1^2);  Hymne 
of  the  NativHy  (1878);  Songs  of  Love  and  Joy  (188S); 
UntU  the  Daybreak  and  other  hymns  left  behind 
(1890),  His  prose  publications,  besides  sennons, 
tracts,  etc,,  include  7*As  Night  of  Weeping,  or  uforde 
far  tfie  suffering  family  of  God  (184G);  God's  Way 
of  Peace  (1862);  The  While  Fields  of  France  : 
or  the  story  of  Mr.  McAU*t  mission  to  the  tporking- 
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men  of   Puru  and  Lyons  (1879);    Life  and  Work 
of  a  T.  Dodds  (18S4). 

BiBLioanAPiTT^  HptqHvs  Bonar^  a  MBm&rit^.  London, 
1S80:  ?.  W.  DulHcLd,  Eneli*h  Hymn9,  pp^  IGSr-lSO  uid 
pawtlm,  N(*w  Yorkr  ISSfl;  Julian,  H^mnoiogt/^  pp.  1 01-1 62 i 
i>JVfi.  Buppiemept  vol  i,  231-232. 

BOITAVENTirRA  (Giovanni  di  Fidanza,  called 
Doctor  ScraphiCTi^):  Theolopan;  b.  at  Bagnorea 
(50  m.  n*n*w.  of  Rome)  1221;  d.  at  Lyons  July 
15,  1274.  He  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis 
probably  in  12:iS;  went  to  Paris,  1242  or  1243, 
and  studied  under  Alexander  of  Halea;  lectured 
thcTc  on  the  '*  Sentences  "  of  Peter  Lombard  and 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures  till  the  university  euspcniled 
lectures  in  1255;  waa  chosen  general  of  bis  order, 
1257;  cardinal  bishop  of  AlbanOj  1273.  Hk  lost 
public  act  waa  an  impressive  speech  delivered 
before  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  May,  1274,  for  the 
union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  He 
was  C4inonis!H?il  by  Six t us  IV  in  1482.  In  defense 
of  his  order,  before  he  became  it«  general,  during 
the  contest  between  the  Sorbonne  and  the  men- 
dicant monks,  he  wrote  liis  De  pauperlaie  ChriiU, 
in  reply  to  William  of  Bt.  Amour^s  Da  peritulis 
nomsmmomrn  tcmporum  (1256);  by  a  somewhat 
forced  and  sopliistical  argumentation  he  repreiients 
vol^mtary  poverty  as  an  element  of  moral  perfection. 
Of  his  general  views  on  men  as  tic  life  he  has  given 
an  expodtion  in  his  Dftcrminaliones  quiLslionum 
drca  regtdam  Frandsci,  In  his  administration 
he  wofl  mild  yet  firm-  As  a  teacher  and  author 
he  occupicH  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  in 
the  iiistory  of  medieval  theology;  not  so  much> 
however,  on  account  of  any  gtrongly  pronounced 
originality  a^  on  account  of  the  comprehensiveness 
of  his  views,  the  ea^e  and  clearness  of  his  reasoning, 
and  a  style  In  which  still  linger  eome  traces  of  the 
great  charm  of  his  personality*  Hia  mystical  and 
devotional  writings* — as,  for  inatance,  De  aepiem 
iiincribus  tdemiUdis — are  almost  imitations  of 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor-  His  dialecttca!  writings  are 
more  Independent.  His  Breviloquium  (ed.  Da 
VicenKa,  2d  ed.,  Freiburg,  1881)  is  one  of  the  beet 
expositions  of  Christian  dogmatics  produced  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

BiBLiooftArnv:  Borkaventura'ii  worki  hjLve  been  pub^ 
liflbed  in  many  editionii»  of  whicb  the  hc»l  hfe  thut  by 
Fellinr,  15  ^qU,,  P«m,  IftOS-Tlp  and  tbat  prepared  by 
tt»  Frui«J0cans.  10  vnlii,.  Cliurac«  1882-93.  Of  bis  rcn) 
or  tfuppni^ltilinua  workn  ^ecesHibla  iti  EtiglJah  translation, 
the  fol lowing  may  be  mentioned:  Tfui  Mirror  of  the  BU*b^ 
Virffin  Mary.  Dublin,  1849;  pBtdta-  of  the  liUttt^  Virgin. 
LoQdon,  1853;  The  Lifn  of  Chritl^  ib.  Iggl ;  The  Mtfnth 
cf  J«fui  Chritt,  ib.  1882;  The  Life  <if  SL  Frandi  of  As- 
■iii,  4tfa  9d,t  )b,  1898;  St  Sonai>eniura*t  Intb-ueiioiu  far 
the  S€iii*on  iff  Lent,  ib.  1884;  The  iimtl'9  Progrvn  in  God 
{tTuntH,  of  th*  ItineroTium  meiUi*  in  ifrum)  la  in  the  J<nir- 
nai  of  iSpecuJaliM  F^hiloiophy,  vol.  xxi  (ISST). 

For  hie!  Life  connuU:  ASB,  July  14,  vol  iii,  pp.  838-860; 
Hietoire  liUMiini  de  la  France,  3U3i,  206-201;  A.  M. 
da  VicieniA,  Der  heilige  BoTmveniura  ,  .  «  in  M^nem 
Leben  uad  Wirktn^  Gtirm,  tra&riL  from  tbe  ItalLan,  Fader- 
born^  1874;  Le  Cardinal  S.  Bonaventurv  .  .  ,  •£;  vie^  to. 
irurrt  et  *&n  fuflp  h  Lyon,  Lyonn,  1876;  L.  C.  Skey,  Life  of 
St.  Banavvn/ui-f,  Landon^  ISSCI, 

On  hia  wnrkfl  ooofiult;  A.  de  Silwieerifl»  B*^i  *ur  ta 
jAUomfphie  de  S.  Bonaventun,  PaHp,  1856;  W.  A.  Hulleti- 
berg.  Studien  tu  Biftmrtfttixra,  BerUn,  18G2;  J.  Richard, 
Btwi«  #iif  ^f  mu*ii^9me  wp^caiatif  de  S,  ItanarwntuTe,  Paris, 
1873;  FideLin  a  Fauna,  Hatio  rwt^a  coiiectionie  4>}wrum  om- 
nium .  ,  .  Bi>naventara,  Farin,  1874;  A.  Maiia  a  VimUa 


et  Jnbaimea  a  Hubino,  Ltxicftn  Bonaventurianurti  phi^ 
htophico-tkeoUtgiatm,  Venice,  11^0;  J.  Kr&use,  Die  LeAn 
deM  fteHigtn  Bontivcnhtra  *li!wr  die  ?ftUur  der  k^perlidl*n 
und  frnjficren  UVten,  PnderbDrn,  ISBS, 

BONI),  WILLIAM  BErmETT:  Angliean  aieh- 
bishop  of  Montreal  and  primate  of  all  Canada; 
b.  at  Truro  (8  m.  n.n,e.  of  Falmotith)^  Cornwall p 
England,  8ept.  10,  1815;  d.  at  Montreal  Oct.  9, 
1906.  He  came  to  Newfoundland  while  in  early 
youth  and  was  educated  at  Bishop's  CoUeget  Len- 
nox ville,  P,  Q.r  being  oideretl  deacon  in  1840  and 
ordained  pne&t  in  the  following  year.  After  being 
successively  a  traveling  missionary  in  1840-42 
and  a  missionary  at  Lachine,  P.  Q.»  in  1542-48^ 
he  was  curate  of  St.  George's^  Montreal,  from  1S48 
to  1861)  and  rector  of  the  same  church  from  1860 
to  1878,  Ho  was  likewise  archdeacon  of  Mon- 
treal in  1870-72  and  dean  in  I872--78.  In  the  latter 
year  ho  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Montreal , 
and  tn  1901  was  elected  metropolitan  of  Canada, 
while  in  1904  he  became  primate  of  all  Canada, 
He  was  also  president  of  the  theological  college  of 
the  diocese  of  5Iontreal. 

BOirET-MAURY,  AMY  GASTOH  CHARLES  AU- 
GUSTE;  French  Protestant;  b,at  Paris  Jan.  2, 1842. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Lyc6e  Napol^n  (now  College 
Henri  IV),  the  Sorbonne  (baccalaur^at  6s  lettres, 
1 860)  and  the  universities  of  Geneva  and  Stra^^ 
burg  (1858).  He  was  euccesaively  pastor  of  tbe 
Walloon  Reformer!  Church  at  Dort  in  1868-72 
and  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Beauvais 
(Oise)  in  1872-79.  In  1879  he  became  professor 
of  church  history  in  the  faculty  of  Protestant  the- 
ology of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  now  bold^ 
the  same  position  in  the  Independent  Di\'inity 
School  of  Pari«.  From  1 SS5  to  1 889  he  was  librarian 
of  the  M UH^  P^dagogique .  I n  theology  he  is  a  liberal 
evangehcal.  Ho  wrote:  Le»  Origines  de  la  rifarme 
A  Beauvah  (Paris,  1874)?  Gerard  de  Groote,  un  pr^- 
cuTBeur^  de  la  ri forme  au  quaiorii^me  si^te  (1878); 
E  quibu^  f&niibua  Nederlandicu  h&uAerU  scrtptor 
Itbri  cut  tUultm  est  De  ImiUiiione  Christi  (1878); 
Des  Origines  du  chrisiianisme  unUatre  ehe^  k» 
Anglais  (1881;  Eng,  transL,  London,  1883);  Ar- 
nauld  de  Brescia,  un  riformaieur  au  douzi^me  nUcle 
{Paris,  1881);  De  opera  schohaatica  fratrum  mtm 
communis  in  Nederlandia.  (1880);  G.  A.  Burger  et 
l€9  origine^  angloises  de  la  ballade  liU&raire  en  AUe' 
magm{lB90);  igjiace  DaUinger,  1799-ISm  (1892); 
Leth'es  et  d^claratwne  de  J,  J,  /,  D(Ellinger  au  sujd 
deedicreta  du  Vaiican^  traduitea  dc  rAUemand  (1893); 
Le  Congrbs  des  rdigiam  A  Chicago  en  189S  (1895); 
Hist&ire  de  la  ItberU  de  conscience  depuis  VEdU  de 
Nantes  jusqu'h  juUlet  1870  (1900);  Le«  Pr^mr- 
seuTs  de  la  rlforme  et  de  la  liberU  de  conscience  dans 
les  pays  Uxiins  du  douxihne  au  quinzi^me  Steele 
(1904);  Edgar  QuiTtet^  son  isuwe  religieuse  et  son 
charadhre  mortd  (1903);  and  VIslamisme  ei  le 
chriatianisins  en  Afrique  (1906). 

BONIFACE :    The  name  of  nine  popes. 

Boniface  I:  Pope  418^22.  Aft^r  the  death  of 
ZosimuBf  a  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  choee  the 
archdeacon  Eulalius  to  succeed  him  (Dec.  27,  418); 
he  was  reoogtniced  by  tbe  prefect  8ynnmachua  and 
consecrated  in  the  Lateran  two  days  later.  But 
another  faction  held  an  election  on  tbe  28th,  and 
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chose  Boniface,  the  son  of  the  priest  Jocundus, 
consecrating  him  on  the  following  day.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  of  Symmachus,  the  em- 
peror Honorius  recognized  Eulalius,  and  Boniface 
had  to  leave  Rome.  His  supporters  appealed  to 
the  emperor,  representing  him  as  the  choice  of  the 
majority.  Honorius  called  a  council  to  meet  at 
Ravenna,  Feb.  8,  419,  to  decide  the  matter,  but 
it  reached  no  conclusion,  and  another  was  sum- 
moned for  May  1,  both  candidates  being  forbidden 
to  enter  Rome  in  the  mean  time.  Eulalius,  how- 
ever, entered  the  city  on  Mar.  18,  and  had  to  be 
removed  forcibly;  and  Honorius  now  recognized 
Boniface,  who  took  up  his  duties  on  Apr.  10.  This 
contest  caused  Honorius  to  decree  that  in  any 
subsequent  case  of  a  contested  election,  both  can- 
didates should  be  set  aside  and  a  new  choice  made. 
When  Boniface  I  intervened  in  any  ecclesias- 
tical disputes,  he  showed  great  justice  and  modera- 
tion. The  clergy  of  Valence  accused  their  bishop 
Maximus  of  grievous  crimes;  Boniface  referred  the 
matter  to  a  Gallic  synod,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  review  its  decision.  Considering  the  priv- 
ilege granted  by  Pope  Zosimus  (417)  to  Bishop 
Patroclus  of  Aries,  to  consecrate  bishops  for  the 
provinces  known  as  Viennensis,  Narbanerms  primaf 
and  Narbonensts  secunday  to  be  an  infringement  of 
earlier  canonical  provisions,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
withdraw  it  so  far  as  to  allow  the  bishop  of  Narbonne 
this  metropolitan  privilege  for  the  Provincia  Nar- 
bonemis  prima.  He  was  involved  in  long-drawn- 
out  negotiations  with  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Certain  lUyrian  bishops,  wishing  to  bring 
charges  against  Bishop  Perigenes  of  Patras,  who 
had  been  chosen  metropolitan  of  Corinth,  get- 
ting satisfaction  neither  from  the  papal  delegate 
for  lUyria,  Bishop  Rufus  of  Thessalonica,  nor  from 
the  pope  himself,  turned  to  Atticus  of  Constanti- 
nople for  redress.  The  latter  procured  an  edict 
from  the  emperor  Theodosius  II  (421),  placing 
lUyria  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Constantinople. 
Boniface  made  strong  representations  to  the  By- 
zantine court  (Mar.,  422),  but  would  probably  not 
have  been  successful  had  not  the  influence  of  the 
Western  emperor  Honorius  prevailed  with  Theo- 
dosius, who  withdrew  the  edict.  Finally,  Boniface 
had  inherited  from  his  predecessor  a  difficult  con- 
troversy with  the  African  church  (see  Zosimus  V. 
he  had  no  better  success  than  Zosimus  in  securing 
the  recognition  in  Africa  of  the  right  of  appeal  to 
Rome.  On  the  contrary,  the  Synod  of  Carthage 
in  419  confirmed  the  seventeenth  canon  of  the 
synod  of  418,  which  positively  forbade  to  priests 
and  lower  clergy  any  such  appeals,  and  tolerated 
them  for  bishops  only  on  condition  that  the  pre- 
scription appealed  to  could  be  shown  to  be  Nicene; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  from  the  Coimcil  of 
Sardica.  Boniface  died  Sept.  4,  422,  and  is  reck- 
oned among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliography:  Uher  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  i,  227. 
Paris,  1886;  ASB,  Oct.,  xi,  605-616;  F.  Gregoroviua,  Gt- 
achichU  der  Stadt  Rom,  i,  170  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1875,  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1900;  J.  Langen.  GeachichU  der  rOmi- 
achen  Kirche  bia  Leo  /.,  pp.  763  aqq..  Bonn.  1881;  Jaff^, 
Regeata,  i.  52;  Hefele,  ConcUiengeachichU,  ii,  122.  Eng. 
transl.,  ii.  466;  Bower,  Popea,  i,  162-166;  Neander, 
CkriMHan  Church,  u,  208,  235,  652. 


Boniface  II:  Pope  530-532.  After  the  death  of 
Felix  IV  (middle  of  Sept.,  530),  a  contested  election 
followed.  The  minority,  in  obedience  to  the  dying 
charge  of  Felix,  chose  the  archdeacon  Boniface, 
a  Goth;  the  majority  elected  Dioscurus,  a  Greek, 
and  both  were  consecrated  on  the  same  day  (Sept. 
22).  The  Roman  senate  took  cognizance  of  the 
matter,  forbidding  under  heavy  penalties  any 
proceedings  in  the  lifetime  of  a  pope  looking  to- 
ward the  elevation  of  a  successor.  The  schism 
was  soon  ended  by  the  death  of  Dioscurus,  Oct.  14. 
The  Liber  pontificalis  asserts  that  Boniface  pro- 
ceeded with  great  violence  against  his  adherents; 
and  we  have  evidence  that  five  years  later  the 
bitterness  caused  by  this  was  not  extinct  among 
the  Roman  clergy.  The  close  of  the  Semi-Pelagian 
controversy  falls  in  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  II. 
In  a  letter  to  Ca^sarius  of  Aries  he  pronounced 
against  the  opinion  that  man  could  attain  faith  in 
Christ  by  his  own  resources,  without  the  help  of 
divine  grace;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  Ceesarius,  he  confirmed  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Orange.  He  was  always 
zealous  in  maintaining,  if  it  was  not  possible  to 
extend,  the  papal  claims  to  jurisdiction.  When 
Bishop  Stephen  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly  appealed 
to  him  from  a  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced 
by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Boniface 
endeavored  to  reassert  the  old  rights  of  the  Roman 
See  over  Illyria,  which  had  been  obsolete  for  a 
hundred  years.  The  proceedings  of  a  synod  held 
in  Rome  for  this  purpose  (Dec,  531)  seem  to  have 
been  fruitless,  for  soon  afterward  the  see  of  Larissa 
was  filled  by  a  nominee  of  Constantinople.  After 
attempting  in  vain  to  designate  the  deacon  Vigilius 
as  his  successor,  Boniface  died  in  Oct.,  532. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliographt:  Liber    ponHfiealia,  ed.    Duchesne,    i,    281, 
Paris,  1886;  F.  Gregorovius,  GeachichU  der  Stadt  Rom,  i, 
320,    Stuttgart,    1875,    Eng.    transl..    London.  1900;  L. 
Duchesne,  La  Succeaaion  du  pape  Fdix  IV.,  Rome.  1884; 
J.  Langen,  Geachichtederrdmiac?ien  Kirche  von  Leo  I.  bia 
NikoUxiia  I.,  p.  305,  Bonn.  1885;  R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik 
der  P&pate  von  Oregor  /.  bia  auf  Gregor  VII.,  i,  20  sqq., 
Elberfeld,    1868;  Jaff^.   Regeata,   i.    Ill,  SchsiS,  Chnalian 
Church,  iii,  326,  869;  Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  ii.  711; 
Hefele,  ConcUien^jeachichU,  ii,  737-742.  Eng.  transl..  iv, 
165,  167,  171  sqq.;  Bower,  Popea,  i,  331-333. 
Boniface  HI:  Pope  607.     He  was  a  Roman  by 
birth,  previously  a  deacon  and  apocrisiarius  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  to  which  he  had  been  sent 
by  Gregory  the  Great  in  603.     Apparently  he  was 
still  there  when  the  election  took  place,  as  nearly 
a  year  elapsed  between  the  death  of  his  predecessor 
and  his  consecration  (Feb.  19,  607).     As  (in  modem 
language)  nuncio  at  Constantinople,  he  had  appar- 
ently maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  usurper 
Phocas,   which  would   account  for  the  favorable 
decision  made  by  the  latter  on  a  point  of  great 
importance  to  the  papal  claims.     One  of  the  com- 
missions given  to  him  by  Gregory  was  the  settle- 
ment of   the   strife   over   the   title  of   "universal 
bishop  "   claimed  by  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, John  the  Faster;  Gregory  did  not  claim  it 
for  himself,  but  he  was  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
borne  by  another.    The  Liber  jxmtificalis,  Paul  us 
Diaconus,  and  Bede  all  assert  that  Phocas  recog- 
nized Home  as  caput  omnium  ecdesiarum.    Though 
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the  fact  ia  not  denied^  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  triumph  of  papal  politics,  which  did  not  dis- 
dain the  alliance  of  a  base  and  criminal  ruler,  than 
ai  a  hiiitorica]  justification  of  the  claims  of  Rome. 
Bonifaoc  died  Nov,  V2,  607,  (A.  Hauck.) 

BTBuooB4f'nT:  lAber  jMmHfiealU.  cd,  Ducb«inet  t*  3l6ir 
Tmri*,  1886;  Paul  us  Disconu*,  HtMt  Ijtincobardorum,  iv, 
36,  in  MGil,  Script,  rer.  LanQott..  pd.  G.  Waiti.  Han- 
over, 187B.  Kng.  tranal,  p.  177.  Phi  ladplpWjiH  19071  F. 
GiTCQrQriUB,  OcMchichle  der  Stadt  Aom,  il,  102.  Stult^rt, 
1876,  En£.  tntufl.,  LoDdoa.  1900'.  J,  LaD£en«  QcKhichit 
il«r  r^imi^hen  Kircke  .  ,  ,  bit  Nikoiaut  L,  p,  500i  Boqd, 
1SS6;  Bower,  P^peM,  i,  425-127;  Haiu],  Popet^  I,  i. 
2S0-262. 

Boniface  IV;  Pope  60S-G15.  He  was  the  9uc- 
ceesor  of  Bout  face  III  after  im  interregnum  of  ten 
months.  He  kept  up  the  same  friendly  relations 
with  Phoeas,  from  whom  he  aequired  the  Pantheon 
in  Rome,  built  as  a  heather;  tempie,  and  tranaformed 
it  into  a  church.  When  Heracliua,  who  overthrew 
Phoeas  in  610,  was  endeavoring  to  find  a  way  to 
reconcttiation  with  the  Monophyaites^  Boniface 
seems  to  have  approved  of  liis  plana;  which  prob- 
ably ftccounta  for  a  letter  of  Columban  (q,v.) 
written  from  Bobbio  (c.  61 3) ,  informing  him  that 
people  call  him  a  receiver  and  protector  of  heretics 
wtio  deny  the  double  natiire  of  Chrbt^  and  warning 
him  that  his  power  will  remain  only  so  long  aa  be 
maintains  the  true  faith.  Boniface  dieil  May  25^ 
615,  (A,  Haijck,) 

Bihliograp&t:  Li&er  porUiJIeaTu,  cd.  DuctiesDC.  i,  317,  Pkrie, 
188&:  Jaff^.  Rfgesla,  i.  220;  PsuIuh  DiaconuA,  Huioria 
Lanffobardorum,  iv,  36,  in  MQH^  ScripL  rer.  Lanotfb^, 
pi3.  G.  Waiti,  Haiiover>  1878,  Enj.  traiuiL.  p.  178.  FMa^ 
delphia,  1907;  Bdl^,  MUt  tarL,  ii,  4.  ed.  Plumm«r,  vol. 
i.  p.  S8,  QxfoiHl,  1806-,  IL  Baxmano,  Die  FolUik  der 
P&ptt€.  1,  150.  Elberfetd,  1868;  F,  Gre«romYius,  GcMehichUt 
drr  Sladt  Htmi,  ii,  102,  Stuttjiiirt.  1B75,  Eng,  trann]., 
London,  l^GO;  J.  I^ixgen,  Gachichte  der  romiichcn 
Kirrhe  .  .  .  6«  iVt*otot« /,,  p.  60!,  Bonn,  ISS5:  Npandpt, 
Cfaitiian  Church,  iii.  32,  34,  134;  Buwer,  PoptM,  j,  428-420; 
M&un,  P&p€9.  l.l  263. 

Boniface  V:  Pope  619-625.  Jh^  Liber  pontifi- 
ecdis  telb  that  he  was  a  Neapolitan,  that  he  dW 
linguished  himself  as  pope  by  bia  love  of  peace 
and  kindness,  an<l  that  he  issued  a  number  of 
decrees  affecting  the  functions  of  the  different 
orders  of  the  clergy.  Bede  and  William  of  Malniea- 
bury  mention  several  letters  addressed  to  English 
peraonages;  the  most  important  ia  that  preserved 
by  the  latter,  a  letter  to  Justus,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (625)^  confirming  for  all  time  the  posi- 
tion of  his  diocese  aa  the  metropolitan  see  of  Britainr 
and  extending  his  powera,  Boniface  died  Oct. 
25,  625,  (A.  Hadck.) 

BidliooKapbt:  Lih€T  panii^calU,  «d.  Duebbstut,  i,  331> 
P«ii»,  1SS6;  JiiS4,  Reo^tta,  i.  222:  B«de,  HImL  etel.,  li, 
7.  ed.  Plumnwr,  vol.  j,  pp.  03HJ5,  Oitford,  i806;  F.  Cre- 
KomviuH,  G^trhiihU  dgr  Stadt  Jiom,  iu  122.  Stutt^iLrt, 
1876,  £ng.  tmii»^,  Loadou.  1&02;  MADn.  Pa-pa,  1,  i, 
294;  Bower,  PapeM.  t,  430-432, 

Boniface   VI:   Pope   896.     He   was    the   eon  of 

Hadrian,  a  Roman ^  and  was  elevated  to  the  papal 
throne  in  April  or  May,  896,  by  a  popular  move- 
ment, on  the  death  of  Formoi^us,  although  he  had 
twice  been  deposed  from  his  spiritual  functions 
by  John  VIII  on  charges  affecting  his  moral  ehar- 
acter,  and  apparently  was  nevur  canonically  re- 
stored. He  maintained  his  i>osition  oniy  for 
fifteen   days,   as   the   party   hostile   to    Formoaua 


carried  through  the  election  of  Stephen  VT,  who 
drove  him  out.  Others  say  that  he  died  fifteen 
days  after  his  election.  (A.  Hadck.) 

BiBLiooRAPHir;  J0,ff^,  Rrgesta,  i,  439;  AnTvaln  Fufdcnmes^ 
e^.  O.  H.  iVirti,  in  Af  Gtf,  Stript..  i,  412,  HimoTer,  1826; 
K.  Baxm&mi.  Dis  Paiitik  d^r  Paptte,  u.  70.  ELberfeLdp 
1 869;  Jr  Langen,  G^wi^ichU  d^r  rdmiMchen  KtrMfl  ,  .  . 
bit  Ortgor  VII..  p,  ^OS,  Bonn,  1892;  Bowor,  Pope4,  ii,  229, 

Boniface  VH:  Pope  974,  984-985.  After  the 
downfall  of  Benedict  VI,  Cresoentius^  the  leader 
of  the  nobles,  caused  the  election  of  the  deacon 
Boniface,  called  Franco  (June,  974)*  One  of  hia 
first  acta  was  to  order  his  predecessor  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  he  was  able  to  hold  hia  own  only  for 
six  weeks,  after  which  he  fled  Ig  Constantmople. 
Here  he  remained  for  more  than  nine  yearsr^-or 
as  long  as  Otto  II  lived  to  protect  the  popes  set 
up  by  htm,  Benedict  VII  and  John  XIV,  Otto 
died  Dec.  7^  983,  and  the  fugitive  Boniface  imme- 
diately aaserted  his  claims.  He  reappeared  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  following  April  defeated  John 
XIV,  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  Sant^Angelo, 
and  had  him  either  poisoned  or  starved  to  death 
there.  Eleven  months  later,  this  "  horrible  mon- 
ster "  (as  a  contemporary  calls  him)  met  a  Like 
fate,  dying,  it  seems  probable,  by  assassination 
in  the  summer  of  985 j  his  body  was  mutilated  and 
insulted  by  the  infuriated  populace.  Gfrdrer'a 
hypothesis  that  his  murder  waa  caused  by  the 
empress  ThcMjphano  has  no  support  in  the  original 
authorities.  (A,  Hauck.) 

BiBLioanAPHT:  Jaff<!,  Rtgeakii  i,  48A;  Herim&anus  Aii^n- 
fti*.  Chnmiofn,  ed,  C.  H.  Perti,  in  MGH,  Bcripk,  v,  116 
sqq.,  Hanover,  1844;  G«rberti  Ada  amcHii  RemenmM, 
ed.  G.  H.  Pert»,  MGH,  ScHpt.,  iii,  672,  ib.  1S39:  L.  C, 
Feruc^,  I  nvestiganoHi  .  ,  .  nt  ia  jmr^orm  &i  il  ponHficato 
di  Banif.  VI I „  Lujfo,  1B56  (ftttflmpts  to  clear  Boniface 
of  ttws  churgtii);  J,  M,  W»iteiii:b,  Pontifi-cum  Homjuwrum 
vUm,  1^  66,  LeipHic.  1S62;  J.  Lan^en.  Getchichts  der  r^i^i^ 
tchen  Kircht  .  .  .  bU  Gr^g&r  VI!.,  Boim,  1892. 

Boniface  VIH  (Benedetto  Qaet&ni):  Pope  1294- 
1303,  He  w*as  born  at  Anagni  [e,  1235],  and  prob- 
ably studied  civil  and  canon  taw  at  Paris.  He 
began  hii  ecclesiastical  career  as  canon  of  Todi, 
held  benefices  in  Lyons  and  Rome,  and  became 
notary  of  the  Curia.  Martin  IV  made  him  a 
cardinal  in  1281,  and  under  Nicholas  IV  and 
Celestine  V  he  was  one  of  the  moat  prominent 
members  of  the  sacred  college,  being  employed 
in  the  most  varied  misinions.  He  encouraged 
Celestine  V  in  his  priDJect  of  n^tirement  to  ascetic 
seclusion,  and  even  drew  up  the  formula  of  abdica- 
tion, by  which  he  was  t^o  proGt;  for,  less  than  a 
fortnight  after  Celestine  had  laid  down  the  papal 
dignity,  it  was  bestowed  upon  his  adviser  (Dec.  24, 
1294),  Even  before  his  consecration,  the  new 
pope  aaserted  hia  prerogatives  by  revoking  many 
appointments  of  his  two  predecessors,  deposing 
archbishops  and  bishops  appointed  by  Celestine 
without  the  consent  of  the  cardinals,  and  leaving 

Naples  for  Rome  with  all  his  court,  in 

Policy      spite  of  the  efforts  of  Charles  II  to 

and         detain  him  there.     He  was  consecratefl 

Successes    and  crowned  in  St,  Peter's,  Jan,    23, 

Ln  Italy,     1295,  and  soon  took  an  active  part  in 

the  conflicts  of  the  time,  offeritig  to 
mediate  between  Genoa  and  Venice  in  February. 
Sicily  occupied  him    next;  it  had  freed  itself  from 
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French  domination  in  1282,  chosen  Peter  III  of 
Aragon  as  king,  and  thus  dissolved  the  feudal 
connection  with  Rome.  Peter's  son  and  heir, 
James  II,  showed  himself  ready  to  abandon  Sicily 
after  Aragon  had  fallen  to  him  by  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother.  Another  brother,  however — 
Frederick — stepped  in  and  assumed  the  Sicilian 
crown,  and  neither  repeated  papal  anathemas 
nor  an  armed  league  against  him  could  make  him 
renounce  it;  in  1302  he  obtained  favorable  terms 
of  peace,  and  in  1303  papal  recognition.  Boniface 
also  intervened  in  the  strife  between  the  Blacks 
and  Whites  of  Florence,  in  favor  of  the  former, 
and  sent  a  legate  to  Tuscany.  From  the  sojourn 
of  Dante  in  Rome  as  the  ambassador  of  the  Bianchi 
dates  the  bitter  hatred  which  he  displays  for 
Boniface  VIII.  In  agreement  with  the  Neri, 
Boniface  brought  Charles  of  Valois  to  Tuscany  in 
1301  as  governor;  but  his  five  months'  rule  accom- 
plished nothing  but  the  alienation  of  the  last 
sympathizers  of  the  pope  there.  Boniface  had 
real  power  only  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  some 
central  cities.  Charies  II  of  Naples  became  the 
obedient  servant  of  the  Curia,  while  Pisa,  Velletri, 
Orvieto,  and  Terracina  chose  Boniface  as  their 
ruler.  But  a  hostile  party  was  forming  in  Rome, 
led  by  the  two  Colonna  cardinals,  who  disapproved 
of  the  close  alliance  with  Charles  II  and  secretly 
supported  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Aragon 
in  Sicily.  In  1297  the  pope  stripped  them  of  all 
their  ecclesiastical  dignities;  and  on  the  same  day 
they  formally  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him, 
declaring  Celestine's  abdication  to  have  been  in- 
valid and  appealing  to  a  general  council.  Boniface 
deprived  the  whole  family  of  their  possessions,  one 
after  another,  and  soon  Palestrina  alone  held  out 
against  the  papal  army.  The  Colonna  submitted 
in  1298;  but  when,  the  next  year,  Boniface  des- 
troyed Palestrina,  contrary,  they  asserted,  to  a 
promise  of  ultimate  restitution,  they  took  up  arms 
once  more  against  him.  Again  they  were  defeated, 
and  their  estates  divided  between  their  enemies, 
the  Orsini  and  the  Gaetani. 

Soon  after  his  accession,  Boniface  became  in- 
volved in  complications  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Italy.    Eric   VIII   of   Denmark   had   imprisoned 

the    archbishop    of    Lund    in    1294, 

Denmark,  really  to  extort  money  from  him,  but 

Hungary,   nominally    on    the    ground    of    con- 

and        spiracy.    In    1295    Boniface    sent    a 

Poland,     legate  to  demand  his  release  on  pain 

of  excommunication  and  interdict. 
These  penalties  were  imposed  in  1296,  but  Eric  held 
out  until  1302,  though  even  then  the  pope  did  not 
succeed  in  restoring  the  deposed  archbishop.  In 
the  contest  for  the  throne  of  Hungary,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  ''  set  over  princes  and  kingdoms, 
to  put  down  iniquity,"  and  that  Hungary  belonged 
on  special  grounds  to  the  Apostolic  See,  he  claimed 
the  deciding  voice;  in  1300  he  sent  Charles  Robert, 
grandson  of  Mary  of  Sicily,  to  the  Hungarians  as 
their  king;  but  they  first  clung  to  Andrew  III, 
and  after  his  death  elected  the  son  of  Wenceslaus  II 
of  Bohemia  as  Ladislaus  V.  At  the  moment  of 
Boniface's  death,  Wenceslaus  was  preparing  to 
unite  with  Philip  the  Fair  against  him,  and  his 


interests  clashed  with  the  pope's  in  another  place 
as  well — ^in  Poland,  which  had  elected  Wenc^aus 
in  1300,  to  take  the  place  of  the  deposed  King 
Ladislaus.  Again  Boniface  claimed  suzerain  rights, 
supported  the  exiled  king,  who  had  sought  his  aid, 
and  forbade  Wenceslaus  to  assume  the  crown  with- 
out the  papal  sanction;  but,  as  in  Hungary,  his  words 
were  not  heeded. 

He  met  with  somewhat  greater  success  in  Ger- 
many. The  undertaking  given  by  Adolf  of  Nassau, 
in  the  Treaty  of  Nuremberg  (Aug.  21,  1294),  to 
support  Edward  I  of  England  against  Philip 
IV,  displeased  the  pope,  who  wished 
Germany,  to  see  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land .  He  wrote  to  Adolf  forbidding  him 
to  take  up  arms,  and  reproaching  him  for  not  hav- 
ing announced  his  election  to  him.  Adolf  returned 
a  submissive  answer,  and  received  some  privileges 
in  return,  but  the  papal  legates  were  bidden  still 
to  insist  on  peace.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  impose 
a  year's  truce  on  all  three  kings  (1295),  which,  at 
its  expiration,  he  renewed  for  another  two  years. 
In  1296  he  commanded  them  to  submit  their  dif- 
ferences to  his  decision;  but  only  Adolf  sent  his 
representatives  to  Rome.  On  June  27,  1298,  Boni- 
face decided  that  neither  Philip  nor  Adolf  must 
overstep  his  boundaries,  and  that  these  must  be 
restored  where  they  had  been  violated.  Adolf 
never  heard  of  this  decision;  four  days  before  it 
was  rendered,  he  had  been  deposed  by  the  electoral 
princes,  and  on  July  2  he  fell  in  battle  against  his 
rival  Albert  of  Austria.  Boniface  took  a  lofty  tone 
with  Albert,  simunoning  him  to  appear  within  six 
months  and  submit  his  claims  to  the  throne,  since  it 
belonged  to  the  pope  to  examine  the  person  chosen 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  reject  him  if  unsuitable. 
Albert  delayed  until  he  made  his  position  secure  in 
Germany,  and  then  sent  his  ambassadors  (Mar., 
1302)  with  liberal  promises  and  the  required  evi- 
dence. Boniface  needed  his  help  against  France  too 
badly  to  raise  any  objection,  and  recognized  him  as 
king  of  the  Romans  and  future  emperor.  Albert, 
in  return,  renounced  his  alliance  with  Philip,  and 
made  all  possible  theoretical  and  practical  con- 


But  a  more  stubborn  obstacle  was  found  in  the 

king  and  parliament  of  England.    When  Edward  I 

had  conquered  Scotland  for  the  second  time  in 

1298,  Boniface  claimed  that  country 

England,  also  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
summoned  Edward  before  his  tri- 
bunal for  having  ventured  to  lay  hands  upon  it. 
Edward  laid  the  bull  before  Parliament  in  1301; 
the  reply  of  the  English  people  was  that  Scotland 
had  never  been  a  papal  fief,  that  their  king  should 
not  answer  the  summons,  and  that,  even  if  he  wished 
to,  they  would  not  permit  it.  On  May  7  Edward 
informed  the  pope  that  he  would  not  give  up  Scot- 
land; and  Boniface  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 
the  answer,  because  in  the  mean  time  the  mem- 
orable conflict  with  France  had  broken  out. 

Philip  the  Fair  was  a  ruler  after  the  very  pattern 
of  Macchiavelli's  later  description,  knowing  no 
law  but  self-interest,  and  sticking  at  nothing  to 
accomplish  his  ends.  His  relations  with  Boniface 
had  at  first  been  friendly,  but  he  was  probably 
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offended  by  the  pope's  above-mentioned  interfer- 
ence with  his  designs  against  England.  When  in 
1296  the  clergy  of  both  France  and 
France.  England  complained  to  Boniface  of  the 
taxes  laid  upon  them  by  their  sover- 
eigns for  warlike  purposes,  he  answered  by  the  bull 
Clericis  laicm  (Feb.  25,  1296).  It  opened  with  the 
offensive  assertion  that  the  laity  had  always  been 
and  still  were  hostile  to  the  clergy,  and  proceeded  to 
forbid  all  princes  to  tax  the  clergy  of  their  domin- 
ions without  papal  sanction,  under  pain  of  excom- 
mimication.  Edward,  though  at  first  protesting, 
declared  in  1297  that  no  further  tax  should  be 
laid  upon  the  clergy  without  their  consent;  but 
Philip  responded  by  forbidding  all  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver,  coined  or  uncoined,  from  France 
(Aug.,  1296).  This  cut  off  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  papal  revenue  that  Boniface  modified  his 
attitude  in  the  bull  Ineffabilia  amoria  (Sept.  25), 
and  yielded  more  completely  in  three  briefs  (Feb. 
and  July,  1297)  extremely  conciliatory  in  tone; 
in  the  same  spirit  he  completed  the  canonization 
of  Louis  IX  in  August,  and  the  discord  seemed  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  removed.  But  it  was  not  long  in 
breaking  out  again.  Philip  had  welcomed  to  his 
court  some  of  the  exiled  Colonna  family,  and  had 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  their  unmeasured  abuse  of  the 
pope,  which  did  not  spare  his  moral  character. 
The  king's  misuse  of  the  droit  de  regale  (see  Regale), 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  giving  increasing 
provocation  to  the  pope  since  1299.  An  open 
rupture  came  in  1301;  and  by  that  time  both  con- 
testants had  increased  their  pretensions  and  were 
ready  to  wage  a  more  bitter  war  than  ever.  Boni- 
face chose  to  send  as  legate  to  PaL*is  a  Frenchman, 
Bernard  de  Saisset,  bishop  of  Pamitrs,  who  was  for 
several  reasons  persona  nan  grata  at  the  French 
court,  and  his  haughty  tone  at  this  time  made  him 
no  better  liked.  Philip  refused  to  see  him;  and, 
then,  when  he  had  returned  to  Pamiers,  brought 
him  back  to  Paris,  and  had  him  tried  and  condemned 
on  a  charge  of  treason  and  lese-majesty.  On  Dec. 
5,  1301,  Boniface  demanded  that  his  ambassador 
should  immediately  be  set  free  to  come  to  Rome; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  summoned  the  principal 
French  churchmen  and.  jurists  to  assemble  in 
Rome  Nov.  1,  1302,  to  take  counsel  with  him  in 
the  difficulties  of  the  French  question.  Notifying 
Philip  of  this,  amid  the  most  passionate  reproaches, 
in  the  bull  AuscuUa  fili,  he  commanded  him  also 
to  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  this  assembly; 
the  assertions  were  repeated  that  God  had  set  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  over  princes  and  kingdoms,  thus 
giving  him  charge  to  ordain  what  might  be  needed 
for  the  removal  of  scandals  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom  of  France.  To  meet  this,  Philip  sum- 
moned his  estates  to  Paris  for  Apr.  10,  1302,  and 
laid  before  them  not  the  bull  AuscuUa  filif  but  a 
docimient  purporting  to  be  the  pope's  utterance, 
which  far  surpassed  even  the  real  one  in  matter 
of  offense.  The  estates,  stirred  up  by  this,  voted 
to  stand  by  the  king.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
Philip  notified  the  pope  that  he  would  have  none 
of  his  arbitration  in  the  stniggle  with  England; 
and  Boniface  now  urged  Edward  to  war  instead 
of  peace.  Peace,  however,  was  made  in  1303. 
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Meantime,  as  a  result  of  the  synod  which  the  pope 
opened  on  Oct.  30, 1302,  at  which  not  a  few  French 
prelates  were  present  in  spite  of  Philip,  the  bull 
Unam  sanctam  was  drawn  up,  asserting  in  the  most 
definite  terms  the  theory  of  "  the  two  swords," 
and  the  necessity  to  salvation  of  submission  to  the 
pope.  Some  futile  attempts  at  conciliation  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  1303,  but  Philip  was 
declared  on  Apr.  13  to  have  rendered  himself  liable 
to  excommunication.  Two  months  lat«r,  the  king 
assembled  his  nobles,  prelates,  and  jurists,  and  his 
answer  came  in  the  form  of  a  definite  accusation 
against  Boniface  under  twenty-four  separate  heads 
of  the  most  appalling  nature.  Impr^sed  by  this, 
the  assembly  resolved  to  appeal  to  a  general  council 
against  him;  but  since  he  would  have  to  be  forced 
to  attend  it,  the  collection  of  funds  for  this  purpose 
was  begun.  William  of  Nogaret,  the  king's  vice- 
chancellor,  went  to  Italy  and  struck  up  an  alliance 
with  Sciarra  Colonna,  who  had  the  wrongs  of  his 
family  to  avenge.  They  enlisted  a  number  of  the 
nobles  of  the  Campagna,  and  used  money  freely, 
winning  adherents  even  among  Boniface's  fellow 
townsmen  of  Anagni,  where  he  was  then  holding 
his  court.  He  had  resolved  to  make  formal  publi- 
cation of  the  anathema  against  Philip  on  Sept.  8; 
but  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  William  and 
his  adherents,  a  few  hundred  strong,  gained  an 
entrance  into  the  town,  penetrated  even  into  the 
sleeping  apartments  of  Boniface,  and  when  he 
refused  all  concessions  made  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace.  On  the  9th  the  citizens  rose  and 
liberated  him;  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna  were 
forced  to  flee,  while  Boniface  returned  to  Rome 
Sept.  25.  But,  worn  out  by  the  long  strife,  he 
died  Oct.  11. 

His  defeat  is  to  be  seen  not  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  captivity  and  his  death,  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
spiritual  weapons  he  wielded  proved  utterly  unequal 
to  the  conquest  of  the  aroused  national 
Character   feeling  of  France.    The  national  spirit 
and        showed  itself  more  powerful  than  the 
Achieve-    ecclesiastical.     This    defeat    inflicted 
mentB  of    a  staggering  blow  upon  the  authority 
Boniface,    of  the  papacy.     Yet  Boniface  was  no 
ordinary  man.    Though  he  was  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  when  he  became  pope, 
he  showed  no  trace  of  the  weakness  of  age;  his 
will  waB  unbending,  his  mind  clear  and  logical. 
But  his  whole  heart  was  set  on  power.    In  some 
ways  he  reminds  of  Gregory  VII,  and  he  could 
no  more  hope  to  escape  conflicts  than  could  the 
unflinching  Hildebrand.    But  he  did  not  in  the  con- 
flict show   the   moral   loftiness  of   Hildebrand — 
to  say  nothing  of  that  of  such  men  as  Nicholas  I 
and  Innocent  III.    Nor  is  his  personality  without 
moral  flaws.    He  had  no  scruple  in  using  the  fimds 
he  had  raised  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
in  his  own  wars;  nor  is  the  reproach  unfounded  that 
he  used  the  privileges  of  his  position  to  surround 
his  own  family  with  princely  splendor.    When  he 
strove  for  peace,  as  between  England  and  France, 
his  determining  motive  was  plainly  the  desire  to 
show  himself  the  supreme  arbiter  of  nations;  when 
he  had  nothing  to  gain,  he  was  ready  ^enough  to 
set  them  against  each  other,  as  he  set  Albert  I  and 
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Edward  I  against  Philip.  Fair  criticism  must, 
however,  reject  the  accusations  of  debauchery 
entirely,  since  they  rest  on  no  trustworthy  testi- 
mony; and  quite  as  groundless  is  the  charge  of 
heresy  brought  against  him  by  his  foes.  Clement 
V  had  good  foundation  for  the  doubtful  praise 
which  he  bestows  upon  Boniface  when  he  calls 
him  a  destroyer  of  heretics;  for  he  not  only  con- 
firmed, but  even  strengthened  the  laws  passed 
against  heresy  by  Frederick  II.  He  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  canon  law 
by  the  issue  in  1298  of  his  so-called  Liber  sextuSf 
— a  continuation  of  the  five  books  which  Gregory 
IX  had  put  together  in  1234;  it  contains  his  own 
decrees  as  well  as  those  of  his  predecessors  since 
Gregory's  time.  It  must  be  mentioned  to  his 
credit  that  he  erected  higher  schools  at  Avignon 
and  at  Fermo  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  modeled 
after  the  University  of  Bologna,  for  the  study  of 
theology,  civil  and  canon  law,  medicine,  and  the 
liberal  arts;  and  he  has  a  special  title  to  the  grati- 
tude of  Rome  for  the  refounding  of  the  Roman 
University,  originally  established  by  Charles  of 
Anjou   in    1265.  (A.  Hauck.) 
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On  his  relations  to  the  various  European  states  con- 
sult: F.  C.  Dahlmann,  Geschichte  von  D&nemark,  i,  425 
sqq.,  Hamburg,  1840;  R.  Pauli,  Geschichte  von  England, 
vol.  iv,  Gotha.  1855;  E,  Boutaric,  La  France  sous  Phi- 
lippe le  Bel,  pp.  88  sqq.,  Paris,  1S61;  A.  Baillet,  Histoire 
des  dt-mt'Us  du  pape  Boniface  VIII.  avec  Philippe  le  Bel, 
Paris,  1818;  E.  Engelmann,  Der  Anspruch  der  P&pste  auf 
Konfirmation  bei  den  deutschen  Konigswahlen,  Breslau, 
1886;  Fessler,  Geschichte  von  Ungarn,  i,  451  sqq.,  ii,  3 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1867-69;  J.  B.  SagmQller,  Die  Thatigkeit 
und  Stellung  der  CardinAle  bis  Bonifaz  VIII.,  Freiburg, 
1896;  J.  Caro,  GeschichU  Polens,  Gotha,  1863. 


Boniface  K  (Pietro  Tomacelli):  Pope  1389- 
1404.  He  came  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family, 
and  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Urban  VI,  whom  he 
succeeded  Nov.  2,  1389.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
judicious,  affable,  and  pious,  but  without  learning 
or  knowledge  of  affairs.  His  principal  aim  was 
the  restoration  of  the  papal  authority  in  Rome  and 
the  States  of  the  Church,  for  which  he  labored  not 
unsuccessfully.  The  Romans,  it  is  tnie,  exp)elled 
him  from  the  city  in  1392,  but  fearful  that  he  might 
fix  his  residence  permanently  elsewhere,  they 
recalled  him  in  the  following  year.  He  returned 
on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  a  great  part  of  the 
civic  liberties;  and  another  rising  in  1398  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  limit  them  still  further. 
He  was  fortunate  also  in  regard  to  Naples,  where 
things  were  in  a  condition  very  unfavorable  to  the 
papacy,  owing  to  the  confused  policy  of  Urban  VI. 
Clement  VII  and  Louis  II  of  Anjou  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  make  a  thorough  conquest  of 
the  kingdom,  but  Boniface  made  a  close  alliance 
with  King  Ladislaus  and  finally  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  French,  holding  Naples  in  the 
Roman  obedience.  By  the  aid  of  his  political 
influence,  Boniface  hoped  to  succeed  in  ending 
the  great  schism,  at  first  depending  on  the  German 
king  Wenceslaus,  whom  he  invited  to  Rome  for 
coronation  as  emperor;  but  matters  were  in  too 
critical  a  state  in  Germany  for  him  to  leave.  An 
appeal  to  Charles  VI  of  France  in  1392  to  abandon 
his  allegiance  to  Clement  had  no  good  result;  nor 
had  a  similar  attempt  in  Castile.  The  hope  of 
accommodation  raised  by  the  death  of  Clement 
VII  (Sept.  16,  1394)  was  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  the  Avignon  cardinals,  who  elected  Benedict 
XIII.  In  the  contests  resulting  in  the  deposition 
of  Wenceslaus  and  the  attempt  to  put  the  count 
palatine  Rupert  in  his  place,  Boniface  wavered 
from  side  to  side,  and  only  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  recognize  Rupert  in  1403  from  a  fear  that 
he  would  bo  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  king  of 
France.  Boniface  acquired  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion for  avarice,  nepotism,  and  simoniacal  trans- 
actions.   He  died  Oct.  1,  1404.       (\.  Hauck.) 

Bibliography:  Some  of  the  sources  for  a  hiatory  of  Boni- 
laoe  2X  are  the  following:  The  bulls  are  in  O.  Raynaldus, 
Annates  ecclesiaslici,  ed.  Baronius,  continued  by  A. 
Theiner,  Paris,  1864  sqq.;  the  Diplomata  are  in  Monu- 
menta  valicana  historiam  Hungarim  illustrantia,  vol.  iii, 
Budapest,  1888;  Dietrich  von  Nieheim.  De  Schismate, 
book  ii,  chap.  6  sqq.,  ed.  G.  Erler,  pp.  129  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1880;  GobelinuB  Persona,  Cosmodromium,  in  H.  Meibom, 
Rerum  Germani/nrum,  i,  316  sqq.,  Helmstadt,  1688;  and 
a  Vita  in  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  script..  III.  ii, 
830,  25  vols.,  Milan,  1723-38.  Consult  further:  M.  Jansen, 
Papst  Bonifatius  IX.,  Freiburg,  1904;  Historia  .  .  .  de 
Bonifazio  nono,  Venice,  1613;  N.  Valois,  La  France  et  le 
grand  schisms,  ii,  167,  Paris,  1896;  Creighton,  Papacy,  i, 
111-183;  Pastor,  Popes,  i,  passim;  Neander,  Christian 
Churdi,  vol.  v,  passim;  Bower,  Popes,  iii,  143-152;  Hefele, 
Conc%lienges<^i^Ue,  vi,  812. 

BONIFACE,  SAmX:  The  apostle  of  the  Ger- 
mans; b.  at  Crediton  (8  m.  n.w.  of  Exeter),  Devon- 
shire, between  675  and  083;  d.  a  martyr  on  the 
banks  of  the  Borne  near  Dokkum  (13  m.  n.e.  of 
Leeuwarden),  in  Friesland,  June  5,  755.  He  was 
an  Englishman  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Wcssex, 
and  was  originally  named  Winfrid  or  Wynfrith. 
His  studies  were  begun  at  the  monastery  of  Ades- 
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cancastre  (Exeter?),  and  continued  at  Nutshalling 
or  Nursling,  near  Winchester.  Here  he  won  dis- 
tinction for  learning  and  practical  wisdom,  and 
at  an  early  age  was  made  master  of  the  monastic 
school. 

Disregarding  brilliant  prospects  at  home,  from 
717  Boniface  gave  himself  to  missionary  work  on 
the  Continent.  After  a  brief  effort  in  Fricsland — 
the  field  of  his  countryman  Willibrord  (q.v.) — 
he  went  to  Rome  and  received  a  conmiission  from 
the  pope  (Gregory  II)  as  missionary  to  Central 
Germany.  lie  began  his  labor  in  Thuringia  and 
Hessia,  the  easternmost  of  the  lands  of  the  Franks, 
where  he  found  not  only  heathen  but  Christians 
and  priests  who  knew  nothing  and 
Early  wanted  to  know  notliing  of  Roman 
Missionary  discipline  and  order.  They  were  prob- 
Work.  ably  converts  and  disciples  of  Iro- 
Scottish  and  British  monks,  who  had 
long  been  laboring  among  the  tribes  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Saale  and  southward  to  the  Alps  (see 
Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  II,  2, 
§  3,  III,  2,  §  2).  For  two  or  three  years  Boniface's 
activity  was  diverted  to  Fricsland,  but  then  he 
returned  to  the  Franks,  and,  with  the  help  of  two 
landed  proprietors,  founded  a  central  settlement 
for  himself  and  companions  at  Amoneburg  on  the 
Ohm  in  Hessia.  His  success  was  great  and  led  to 
a  summons  to  Rome  from  Gregory  II.  There  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  and  swore  fidelity  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church;  he  was  charged  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  heretical  priests  and  anti-Roman 
bishops.  About  724  he  returned  to  Germany, 
provided  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
major  domus,  Charles  Martol,  to  the  clergy,  chief- 
tains, and  people.  Cliarles  Martel  granted  him 
protection,  and,  after  confirming  recent  converts 
in  Hessia,  and  felling  the  sacred  oak  of  Thor  near 
Geismar,  Boniface  went  eastward  into  Thuringia, 
and  established  its  first  monastery  at  Ohrdruf. 
He  founded  many  churches,  converted  the  heathen, 
expelled  the  anti-Roman  priests,  and  in  ten  years 
had  won  a  new  province  for  the  Church  and  the 
pope. 

Being  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop, 
Boniface  organized  his  Church  by  founding  the 
sees  of  Wiirzburg,  Buraburg,  and  Erfurt,  and  by 
building  monasteries  and  nunneries,  which  he 
filled  with  monks  and  nims  from  England  and 
endowed  and  improved  with  the  help  of  E^nglish 
money.  Bavaria  next  claimed  his  attention. 
Anti-Iioman  influence  was  strong  there  and  among 
the  neighboring  Alemanni  (q.v.),  but,  with  the 
authorization  of  Gregory  III,  in  a  few  years,  Boni- 
face placed  men  in  sympathy  with  Rome  in  the 
8CHIS  of  Regensburg,  Passau,  Salzburg,  and  Freising, 
and  substituted  the  Benedictine  rules  for  those 
of  Columban  in  the  monasteries.     On 

Organiza-  the  death  of  Cliarles  Martel  (741), 
tion.  his  sons  Karlman  and  Pepin,  who  had 
been  brought  up  under  monkish  in- 
fluence, succeeded  to  his  power.  In  742  Karlman 
calleil  ujwn  the  papal  legate  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  for  the  East  Franks.  Under  the 
guiding  influence  of  Boniface  two  synods  were 
held  and  measures  were  adopted  concerning  the 


monastic  and  scholastic  discipline,  the  restoration 
of  church  estates  which  had  been  lost,  the  intro- 
duction of  Roman  marriage  laws,  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  the  expulsion  of  the  old  British  itinerant 
priests  and  bishops,  the  extirpation  of  remnants 
of  heathenism,  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchical 
order,  and  the  like.  There  was  some  opposition 
from  the  nobles,  certain  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
people,  who  were  attached  to  their  old  customs, 
but  at  court  and  in  the  Council  the  adversaries 
of  the  "  reformation  of  the  Church  "  lost  all  author- 
ity. 

In  744  Pepin  followed  the  example  of  his  brother. 
A  synod  was  held  at  Soissons,  and  Boniface  waa 
given  a  free  hand,  notwithstanding  resistance 
from  the  Prankish  clergy.  For  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  alienate  the  people  from 
their  old  priests  and  bishops,  such  as  Adalbert 
and  Clement  (qq.v.).  A  general  Prankish  synod 
in  745  published  new  agenda  for  both  divisions  of 
the  country  and  promised  Boniface  the  metro- 
politan see  at  Cologne.  In  747  the  Prankish 
bishops  with  Boniface  at  the  head  signed  in  due 
form  a  bill  of  submission  in  which  they  acknowl- 
edged the  papal  rights,  laws,  and  power, 
Arch-  and  promised  obedience  and  faith- 
bishop,  fulness.  By  this  action  the  bond 
between  the  Prankish  empire  and 
Rome  was  sealed;  the  "  Prince  of  the  Apostles  " 
was  to  be  head  and  master  in  the  countries  north 
of  the  Alps.  Pope  Zacharias  had  every  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  his  legate.  Instead  of  Cologne, 
Boniface  received  Mainz  as  his  see.  Here  he  was 
near  his  old  mission  field  in  Hessia  and  Thuringia, 
and  from  Mainz  he  could  direct  the  building  of  his 
favorite  foundation,  the  abbey  of  Fulda  (q.v.). 
Worldly  affairs  now  occupied  him  little.  After 
the  death  of  Willibrord  he  desired  strongly  to 
continue  the  Friesian  mission.  In  754  he  spent 
some  time  in  Fricsland.  The  next  year  he  again 
descended  the  Rhine  with  a  large  following  and 
pitched  his  camp  on  the  little  river  Borne,  expecting 
the  newly  baptized  would  come  thither  for  con- 
firmation. But  the  camp  was  attacked  by  night 
by  a  band  of  heathen  and  Boniface  and  his  cntir« 
company  were  massacred.  He  is  buried  at  Fulda. 
An  English  synod  shortly  after  his  death  proclaimed 
him  patron  of  the  English  Church  by  the  side  of 
Gregory  the  Great  and  Augustine.  Pius  IX  in 
1875  ordered  to  invoke  his  name  because  of  troubles 
in  Germany  and  England.  Many  churches  in 
Germany  are  dedicated  to  him.  [A  number  o! 
writings  have  been  attributed  to  Boniface,  lliose 
most  conunonly  regarded  as  genuine  are  letters, 
a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  statutes,  a  Latin  poem 
called  Mnigmaia  de  virtutibits,  and  several  shorter 
poems.]  A.  Werner. 

Bibuooraprt:  S.  Bonifacii  opera  gua  extant  omnia,  ed. 
J.  A.  GUea,  2  vola.,  London.  1844.  contains,  besides  the 
genuine  and  supposed  works  of  Boniface,  his  life,  written 
within  ten  years  of  his  death  by  Willibald.  a  presbyter 
of  Mains.  The  works.  Willibald's  life,  and  a  life  by 
Othlo.  a  moak  of  St.  Emmeram's  at  Regennburg.  writ- 
ten at  Fulda  between  1062  and  1066,  are  in  MPL,  Ixxxiz. 
Better  editions  are:  Of  the  letters,  Willibald's  life,  the 
so-called  Paeaio  S.  Bonifatii  (11th  century),  and  extracts 
from  Othlo  and  a  life  by  an  unknown  writer  of  Utrecht 
in  Monununta  Moguntina,  ed.  P.  Jaff^  BitUotheea  rer. 
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Gtrm.t  vol.  ui,  1866;  the  biographical  matter  aisa  [miuiKl 
iwpamteljf  with  title ,  Vittr  S,  B^nifatii,  Berlin,  I86di  cf. 
al«j  Vi4a}  S.  Bonifaiii*  fed.  W.  Leviuo,  Hanover,,  lB»05;of 
the  leit-cra,  ed.  E.  D^lmmler.  in  MGH,  BpUt,  m  (lSfi2). 
EpiaUUii  Mttromnffici  el  CoroUni  cevi,  i;  of  the  poems,  ed, 
idem,  in  MOfJ,  PmL  Lot,  avi  Car.,  i  (ISSl),  pp. 
1-23;  of  WillibaJd's  lire*  erj.  A.  N  (irnbergBr,  BreBbu> 
leea,  juhI.  with  OthloV  prologue,  in  MO  11.  Script,,  ii 
tlS2Q).  For  liui  letters  coimult  F*  Laoia,  Zur  Chr&ni>- 
lagi*  d^  atif  die  frdnkitcJwn  Synodcn  dfs  heili^n  Boni~ 
Jatiua  beiUttiicJixn  Brirf*  der  btmifan»chen  Brief Kmimtun^, 
Leipsic^  1881;  G.  PfahJer.  Die  bnnifatiani»ch«  BrUf- 
vrmmlun^  chfiin^iogUdk  acordnmty  HdJbroiUL,  IS8Z 

For  modfim  t&ccvujiia  m  GemuLn  Troin  the  liuman 
Cktholit)  Ht«mlpoiot,  consult:  J.  C.  A.  Seitem,  B&nifa^ius. 
,  «  »  fUKh  teinem  L^ben  und  Wirken  g^xhitderi^  MnifiK, 
1845;  Oh  Pfsbler,  SL  B&nifociu*  und  mine  ZHL,  Reeeii*- 
buiffp  IS&O;  l'\  J*  VQO  Buss,  Winjr&i  Banifatiu*,  ed.  R. 
von  Scberer,  Gra*,  ISSO.  From  the  Protesteitit  trtAiid- 
point:  J.  P.  MOllcr,  Bonifamus,  Eena  ktrkhizturivth* 
Studie,  2  vols,,  Acnflterdam,  18G0-70-  A.  Werner*  BQni- 
f^uM  .  -  ..  and  die  Romaniiirunff  von  Aftitdeu^opd, 
Leipeic.  1875;  O.  Fischer*  BonifoHuM  der  ApottUi  der 
Deutsche,  ib.  1881;  J.  ^H.  A,  EbrBjd,  BoMfatiut,  d^ 
Zer»lOr€r  des  columbanix^Jiert  Kirchm^uitu  auf  drm 
Fettlandi,  GGter^loh.  18S2*  cf.  his»  IromfhoUiKhe  Mi*- 
tionMkirch^  dea  Sten-St^n  JaJithtindrrtt,  lb-  1873;  G. 
Tmub.  B&nitaHwf.  £in  L^en^^td,  I^ieipsic.  1884,  For 
life  in  Eng*  PoniFuH;  G.  W.  Cox,  Lift  of  Bonifact.  London, 
1853;  Mt»,  Hope.  Boniface  aruf  the  Convrreion  of  GtTffmnvt 
lb'  1872;  G.  F.  Moelear*  ApustUeof  MediftvalEufope.  pp. 
1 10-1 28*  I^ndon,  1S8S;  1.  G.  Smith,  Boniface,  in  Fa£Kert  for 
En^lith  Readern,  ib.  1896;  J.  M.  WiUUnTuronH  Life  and  Timet 
of  SL  B&niface,  ib,  1004,  CoriBult  also:  H.  Hahn.  Boni- 
f<a  und  Lut,  Leit^ie.  1883;  G.  Woelbioit,  Die  mitlel^dter' 
ticken  Lebenabe^chreihunffen  dv9  Bonifatiue  unUreu^i,  ib. 
1883;  Moeller.  CkriMian  Church,  ii*  74-B3;  Schaff,  Chrit- 
tian  Church,  iv»  &2-100;  DCB,  i*  324-327^  DNB,  v, 
346-350;  Neanditr,  Chnetian  Chiirch,  ui.  46-96  et  p»a- 
idm* 

BOmFATIUS-VEREm  ("Boniface  Society'*): 
A  Rommi  Catbolic  society  of  Germany,  having  aa 
ita  object  "  to  promote  the  spirit uaL  intereet^  of 
Catholics  living  in  Protestant  parts  of  Germany, 
and  the  maintenance  of  schoola  "  (by-laws,  }  1). 
The  tendency  toward  freer  relatione  between  dif- 
ferent confesHioni  and  shifting  of  confessional 
Gonnectinos  in  Germany  in  the  earlier  yeara  of  the 
nineteenth  century  arouaed  the  anxiety  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Aecortiing  to  a  statement  in 
the  Ultramontane  Afunchener  hist&rischrpolUische 
BUittcr  (txviii,  45)  the  Roman  Church  lost  between 
1802  and  1870  more  than  500,000  souls  in  South 
Germany,  wiiereas  the  loss  m  North  Germany 
betweea  1802  and  1850  was  estimated  at  one 
million.  The  **  Francis  Xavier  Society,"  which 
had  ita  headquarters  at  Lyons  in  France,  and  prop- 
erly speaking  wajsi  a  mlisionary  society,  took  care 
of  the  "  missions  "  in  Germany  as  far  as  possible ; 
but  until  1848  no  Roman  Catholic  church  or  school 
oould  be  established  in  Germany  without  the  (x^nsent 
of  the  government.  These  restrictions  were  done 
away  with  in  1848,  and  when  the  third  convention 
of  Roman  Catholics  met  at  Hcgensburg,  Oct.  4, 
1849^  at  the  suggestion  of  D5llinger,  at  that  time 
an  ardent  champion  of  Rome,  and  of  Count  Josef 
von  Stolberg,  son  of  the  famous  convert  Frederick 
Leopold  von  Stolberg,  the  Bonifatius-Verein  was 
founded,  Paderbom  was  chosen  as  the  center  cf 
operation*  Pivis  IX  approvotl  the  society,  Apr,  21 , 
1852,  and  T/so  XITI  favored  the  priests  belonging 
to  it  with  indulgences  J  Mar.  15*  l^K  In  Bavaria 
the  society  was  not  favorably  received  at  first 
on  account  of  similar  societies  already  existingr 


and  in  North  Germany  it  seemed  to  be  a  failure 
by  1S53*  But  after  1S57,  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  Bishop  Martin  of  Paderbom  and  of  Alb  an  Stolx, 
it  progressed  rapidly  and  in  1899  celebrated  the 
golden  jubilee  of  ita  succes«ful  activity. 

The  society  obtains  the  means  neceseary  for 
carrying  on  its  work  in  various  ways:  (I)  from 
collections  in  the  churches;  (2)  from  private  per- 
sons who  obligate  themselves  to  pay  for  a  number 
of  years  the  minister's  salary  in  a  certain  congre- 
gation; (3)  from  donations  to  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fund;  (4)  from  societies  which  collect  seem- 
ingly worthless  objects,  as  cigar  end^,  corks,  and 
the  like;  the  income  from  these  societies,  used 
particularly  for  oq>lian  asylums  and  like  institu- 
tions, amounted  from  1885  to  1891  to  1,490*539 
marks;  (5)  from  the  profits  of  the  Bonifatiua 
printing-house  and  the  Bonifatius  second-hand 
book-^tall  at  Paderbom;  (6)  from  periodicals  and 
pamphlets;  (7)  from  academical  Bonifatiua  so- 
cieties, which  built  the  Catholic  church  at  ftreifs- 
waJd;  (8)  from  societies  of  a  Uke  character,  as 
the  '^  Boniface  Society  of  the  Catholic  Noblemen 
of  Silesia,"  the  ''  Boniface  Society  of  Catholic 
Ladies  for  Chiu-ch  Vestments  and  Furniture," 
and  others.  The  aggregate  receipts  from  all  these 
sources  between  1849  and  1399  were  3e,CKX>,000 
marks;  and  between  1849  and  1901  more  than  29,* 
000*000  marks  were  expended  for  2,240  stations. 
In  1902  the  revenues  aggregated  442,000  marks, 
and  expenditures  310,000  marks. 

The  territory  of  the  Bonifatius-Verein  comprises 
Germany,  Au^stria  with  Bonnia  and  Herzegovina, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  ai^d  Luxembourg.  In 
Germany  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  Protestant 
parts  of  Prussia,  above  all  Berlin;  Saxony,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Mecklenburg  are  ai^  regarded  as  mis- 
sionary fields.  In  Bavaria,  Nuremberg,  formerly 
wholly  Protestant,  is  especially  an  object  of  the 
propaganda  in  order  to  connect  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  Bavaria.  C.  Fev. 

BiauoORA^fTT:  A.  J^  KlefTner  and  F.  W.  Woker,  Drr  Boni^ 
facive-Verein.  Seiite  Geachithtf,  teine  Arbeit  und  mnn  Ar- 
beit^e^,  18^^1899,  2  pu.rtH,  Paderbom.  18^;  Bonifa- 
ciu*bla$t.  ib.  ISS3  eqq.;  Schteattch&t  B&mfaciu9-VerHn»- 
Blatt,  Breetau*  lg60  eqq. 

BOin  HOMIffES:  A  nsme  borne  by  several 
monastic  brotherhoods,  particularly  by  the  Gram- 
montensians  (see  Ghammont,  Order  of),  the 
FratrcJi  sat^aH,  or  Sack  Brethren  (q.v.),  and  an 
order  of  canons  regular  founded  in  Portugal  by 
John  Vicenza  (d*  1463),  pbysician  and  professor  at 
Lisbon,  afterward  bishop  of  I^amego,  and  later 
bishop  of  Vizeu.  In  1425  Vicenza  and  his  followers, 
who  had  made  pilgrimages  throughout  Portugal, 
received  the  Benedictine  cloister  of  San  Salvador 
in  Villar  de  Fradea.  They  adopted  the  dress  and 
statutes  of  the  canons  regular  of  San  Giorgio  in 
Alga,  ,at  Venice,  and  received  papal  confirmation 
under  this  title.  In  another  house  near  Lisbon 
they  received  the  name  Canons  Regular  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  The  Boni 
homines  of  San  Salvmlor  were  later  includetl  under 
this  title.  They  gradtmlly  attained  a  strength  of 
fourteen  houses  in  Portugal,  and  also  maintained 
missions  in  India  and  Ethiopia. 
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After  the  Minioie  (q.v.)  liad  come  into  poeiscf^ion 
of  the  house  of  the  Grammonteiisians  at  ViiiDennea 
they,  too,  came  to  be  caUtid  bonx  homm^s.  Kvea 
at  an  earlier  date  it  aeems  thAt  the  Minima  ia  Paris 
had  been  contemptuously  called  hons  homnus^ 
The  same  name  was  also  appropriated  by  certain 
heretical  aects^  for  bxiStance,  by  the  Cathari  (see 
New  Manicb£anb)  and  by  the  Brethresn  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  In  Florence^  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  twelve  men  elected  to  reatore  order  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Ghibellines  were  called  buoni 
uomini,  likewiae  the  ovenseers  of  the  thirteen  city 
districts  in  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century* 

BOIflZO  (BOIflTHO):  Biahop  of  Sutri;  b.  at 
Cremona  c.  1045;  d.  at  Piacenza  July  14,  probably 
lO&O-  As  tt  young  cleric  he  joined  the  Patarene 
movement  (see  Patarene8}  in  Cremona  and  Pia^ 
oenia.  He  came  to  Rome  in  1074,  poaaibly  in  con- 
sequence  of  hia  conflict  with  Bishop  Dionyslua  of 
Piacensaj  and  was  himself  made  bishop  of  Sutri 
in  1075  or  1076.  In  the  spring  of  1&78  he  waa  in 
Lombaniy  aa  legate,  and  back  in  Rome  by  No- 
vember, when  he  took  part  in  the  synod  that  dia- 
cussed  Berengar's  teacMnga*  A  lealouH  paJlizan  of 
Gregory  VII,  he  waa  imprisoned  by  Henry  IV  in 
1082  and  entrusted  for  safe-keeping  to  the  aotipope 
Guibert  of  Ravenna  (Clement  111),  He  contrived 
to  escape,  but  never  returned  to  his  see.  In  1085 
he  found  shelter  with  Countess  Matilda,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1086  was  chosen  bishop  of  Piacenia  by 
the  Patarcn  e  party .  11  is  election  toeing  un  canoni  cal , 
Anselm  of  Milan,  the  metropolitan,  refused  to 
install  him;  but  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ap- 
proval of  Pope  Urban  11  in  1  OSS  or  1089.  He 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  triumph,  meeting  a  violent 
death  in  a  rising  of  the  imperialiBt  party.  The 
most  important  of  his  writings,  the  Liber  ad  amt€nm 
(ed.  E,  mmmler,  MGH,  LibeUi  de  Hie,  i,  1891), 
composed  between  the  death  of  Gregory  VII  and 
the  accesflion  of  Victor  III  (1085-86)^  besides  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  a  Christian  may  bear  I 
arms  in  the  defense  of  the  Church  (which  he  answers 
in  the  affirmative),  shows  by  an  extended  historical 
sketch  that  the  Church  grows  under  persecution. 
The  chief  value  of  the  work  is  due  to  its  presen- 
tation of  the  ideas  of  Gregory  and  hia  adherents  j 
it  informs  us  how  the  papal  camp  judged  of  the 
numeroua  theological  and  eeclesiastieo-pohtical 
controversies  of  the  tune,  and  aa  a  whole  is  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  productions  of  the  Gregorian 
party.  Often  as  it  haa  been  appealetl  to  as  a  con- 
temporary source,  it  lias  to  be  used  with  caution, 
owing  not  only  to  carelessness  and  errors  of  detail, 
but  to  demonstrable  perversions  of  history*  as  in 
the  account  of  the  Canossa  episode.  In  fact,  it  is 
colored  throughout  by  the  author's  subjective 
standpoint.  The  Liber  in  Hi^g&nem  achisTruiticum 
(presumably  Cardinal  Hugp  Candidus)  has  un- 
fortunately been  lost.  As  a  canonist  Boniso  left 
&  large  Detreium  in  ten  books,  from  which  Mai 
published  extracts  in  1854,  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoohapht:  H.  Saur,  StvdUn  fllwr  5oiit«>,  ifi  ^or«Ai*n- 
fftn  taf  d^uUchen  Oackiihts.  viiL  397-164«  G6ttjnijea, 
ISfiS;  E.  St«iadDrffp  JohrhUchtf  da  deuttchen  H*wh* 
unitr  HHnrieh  UL,  L  457-402.  ii,  473-4S2,  Leipftic^ 
1874,   1SS7;  W.   Marteiu,    Viber  dU  Getchichtsdtrtibuno 


Sonuo9t  in  TUbin^er  tkeolnifiMrhe  Quartaitchrijt,  1SS3^  pp, 
457^83;  idem.  aTtgor  ViL,  2  vols,,  Leipsic,  lS04j  H. 
Ltfhm^rtlbner*,  V*ber  dii*  Ltiben  dem  BonUo  .  .  .  *  inifftuo 
I'l^Jt  Al^,  pp,  12&-1SI,  BcrUo,  ISJiZ;  G.  Meyer  von 
Kuotiiku.  JoAHradker  des  deuUchen  Reich*  unter  IldiuneK 
IW,  voIa.  i,  u,  Loipdc.  1800-04;  C.  Mirbt.  Di€  Put^itUHk 
im  Zeitalter  Orto^tt  Vil.,  lb,  1804;  id«m,  Dit  WaMl  Gre- 
ffijrt  VIL,  UarbuTi,  1862. 

BOfflTER,  EDMUTTD:     Bishop  of   London;    b., 
probably  at   Hantey,  Worcestershire,  about   1500; 

d.  in  the  Manhalsea  prieon,  at  Southwark,  near 
London,  Sept»  5,  1569,  He  studied  at  Pembroke 
College  (then  called  Broadgate  Ha[l),  Oxford 
(B.CX.,  1519;  D.CX.,  1525),  and  was  ordained 
about  1519.  He  received  his  first  preferment 
from  Cardinal  Woleey;  after  the  death  of  Wolsey 
(1530)  he  served  the  king,  received  a  number  of 
benefieear  and  was  employed  at  different  times  aa 
ambassailor  to  the  pope,  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
to  the  emperor;  he  was  made  biahop  of  London  in 
1539,  He  fell  out  with  the  privy  council,  which 
undertook  to  gpvem  under  Edward  VI  0547), 
and  in  1549  was  reprimanded  for  not  eo forcing  the 
use  of  the  new  prayer-book,  deprived  of  his  bishop- 
ric, and  imprtaoned.  The  accession  of  Mary  (1553) 
brought  his  releaac  and  reinstated  him  in  his  see. 
He  is  remembered  chiefly  by  his  connection  with 
the  religioiis  peraeeutions  of  the  reign  of  Mary  and 
it  is  said  that  in  three  years  he  condemned  more 
than  two  hundred  persons  to  the  stake*  In  15S9, 
after  the  accession  of  Ktizabeth,  he  refused  to  t^ce 
the  oath  of  supremacy  and  was  imprisoned  and 
kept  in  confinement  till  his  death.  It  has  been 
usual  to  represent  Bishop  Bonner  as  unprincipled 
and  cruel;  yet  his  fimmcss  in  following  the  unpoj^ 
ular  course  and  the  suffering  undergone  in  conse- 
quence do  not  indicate  a  lack  of  principle;  to  judge 
and  condemn  heretics  was  one  of  the  duties  of  his 
position,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  he  took  delight 
in  undue  severity;  there  is  documentary  evidence 
that  he  acted  under  pressure  from  the  queen  and 
her  husband  (Philip  1 1  of  Spain),  He  was  un- 
popular in  London  apart  from  the  persecutiona. 
He  wrote  a  preface  for  the  second  edition  of  Gar- 
diner's De  vera  obtdientia  (Hamburg,  1536)  and 
published  a  collection  of  Homilies  for  his  dioeese 
(London,  1555,  and  many  Later  editions). 

BiBUOoBAl>ar;  Tbo  wuroea  fgr  &  life  arc  in  the  Stals  Paper* 
of  Htnty  VIIl\  in  the  RoUa  Seria,  15  vob.,  ed.  by  vorioui 
h&acK  London,  I^-.  Consult  atto;  S.  R.  MftttlbtiiJ, 
Svbjed*  C^nnsclttf  vriih  ihe  RtfiffTnaHon  in  England,  Lon- 
don, 1849;  DNB,  vi,  366-360. 

BONHET,    beri"n6',     ALFRED    MAXHHLIEN; 

Layman;  b.  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  Nov,  3,  1S41* 
He  w£w  educated  at  the  University  of  Bonn^  and, 
after  being  a  professor  at  the  academy  of  Lausanne 
in  1866-74  and  at  the  Ecole  Monge  and  the  ficole 
Aisaeienne  at  Paris  in  1S74«S! ,  was  succeasively 
lecturer  and  instructor  in  the  faculty  of  letters 
at  Montpeilier.  Since  1S90  he  liaa  been  professor 
of  Latin  in  tlie  same  institution.  In  IS9S  he  was 
elected  a  correeponding  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  and  hsa  written,  among  other 
works,  Narratio  de  miraado  a  Mi^haele  archangdo 
Chonis  pairaiOf  adjfdo  SymeontA  Meiaphrmltr  de 
eadem  re  libeUo  (Paris,  1890)  and  Le  IjUin  ds 
Gr^g&ire  de  Tmirt  (1890);  and  baa  prepared  editions 
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of  the  Liber  dt  miraculU  dcoft  Andrta^  ctpostoUf  in 
MGH,  Script,  rer.  Mer&t?,,  i  (18S5),  821-846,  the 
Acta  of  Thomas  (Leipsic,  1883)  and  of  Andrew 
(1895),  and  tho  Adn  apofitohrum  apocrj^pha  (1891 
sqq,;  in  collide  ration  with  R.  A.  Lipsius). 

BONNETp  JULES:  French  Protectant  laymanj 
b,  at  Ntmca  (40  ni»  n,e.  of  MontpelUer)  Juno  30, 
1820;  d.  at  Paris  Apr,  15,  1892,  He  was  educated 
as  a  lawyer,  but  became  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  France  and  gained  recognition  by  his  works 
on  the  histcjry  of  the  Reformation,  He  wim  also 
secretary  of  theSoci^t^d^Histoiredu  Pro  test  ant  is  me 
Frangaie  and  editor  of  its  publications.  Among 
his  works  special  mention  may  be  macie  of  the 
following:  Ohjmpia  Morula j  ^puodt  de  la  Tenais- 
sance  en  ItGiif  (Paris,  1850;  Eng.  trans!.,  Edin- 
burgh^ 1852);  Lettres  fran^ises  de  Calvin  (2 
vols, J  ]854;  Eog.  transL,  4  vols,,  Edinburgh^ 
1855^57);  Calvin  at*  mi  d'Aodt  (1861);  A&nio 
Pale(wiOy  Mnde  sur  la  r^form^  en  Itolie  (1863; 
Eng.  transl,,  London,  1864);  E^ciu  du  seimhne 
8ih:le  (1864);  N&uttaux  r^dU  du  set^ikm^  siHh 
(1869);  La  R^ forme  au  chdteau  de  Saint  Privat 
(1873);  Noti4x  sur  la  me  et  Us  icrits  de  M.  Merle 
d^Aubignfi  (1874);  Demifra  r^ctts  du  seizi^me  mkcle 
(1875);  Qudqu^  souvenirs  «ut  AugtmHn  Thierry 
(1877);  Famille  de  CurUme^  r6cit  du  geidhtte  sikch 
(Basel,  1 S7S) :  Histoire  des  souffranees  du  bienheureux 
martyr  Louts  de  Maroyca  (Paris,  1882);  Smutenir^  de 
V^gliJite  r^form^e  dt  la  CalmetU  (1884);  and  Riciis 
du  sei^ihne  m^de^  iroisihne  s^rte  (18S5).  He  also 
©ditetJ  the  Mimoires  detaviede  Jean  de  Parthenay- 
Larchn^que,  av&uf  de  Saubine  (Paris,  1879),  while 
his  own  letters  from  1851  to  1863  have  been  edited 
by  E,  de  Bude  (Geneva,  1898), 

BOimiVARB,  bon"ni"var^,  FRAHfOIS  DE:  The 

"Prisoner  of  CliHlon";  b.  at  Seysael  on  the  Rhone 
(21  mi  s.w,  of  Geneva)  c,  1493;  d»  at  Geneva  1570, 
As  ft  younger  son  he  ent*;red  the  Church  and  became 
prior  of  St,  Victor  near  Geneva;  certain  other  bene- 
fices to  which  he  thought  he  was  entitled  he  failed 
to  receive  through  the  intrigues  of  Charles  III^ 
duke  of  Savoy;  in  consequence  he  joined  the  party 
of  the  young  Genevan  patriots  who  were  resisting 
the  duke'u  attempts  to  gain  control  of  the  city. 
When  the  duke  entered  Geneva  in  1519,  Donnivard 
fled,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dtjke,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  twenty  montlis.  On  Slay  26,  1530 
he  was  arrestcil  near  Lausanne,  taken  to  the  castle 
of  Chillon  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  kept 
there  for  six  years.  It  is  this  imprisonment  which 
Byron  has  immortalized  in  verse  more  musical 
than  truthful.  The  fir«t  two  years  were  tolerable; 
but  after  a  visit  from  the  duke  in  1532  he  was  put 
in  the  dungeon  now  shown  to  visitors.  It  is  only 
a  local  tradition  that  he  wajs  chained  to  a  pillar. 
In  the  spring  of  1536  the  Bernese  took  the  castle 
and  freed  Bonnivard.  During  his  incarceration 
the  priory  and  church  of  St,  Victor  had  been  razed 
and  the  income  of  the  estates  applied  to  the  city 
hospital.  As  indemnification  he  was  pensioned 
and  given  a  liberal  sura  to  pay  his  debts.  He 
adopted  the  Ecforraation  and  married  four  times, 
but  no  time  happily.  He  made  the  city  of  Geneva 
his  heir  on  condition  that  it  should  pay  his  debts; 


but  his  estate  consisted  only  of  certain  books  which 
formed  the  beginning  of  the  city  Ubraty,  Bonnj- 
vanl's  literary  activity  was  the  chief  reason  for  the 
forbearance  which  his  contemporaries  showed  him; 
his  ca-reer  was  somewhat  waverinj;,  time-servingp 
and  dishonorable.  In  1517  he  w;i3  entitled  '*  poet- 
laureate/'  and  after  his  liberation  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  magistrficy  to  write  a  history  of 
tfie  repubUc  of  Geneva,  Ttiis  work,  Le^  ChranujueM 
de  Geneve  (publbhed  at  Geneva,  2  vols,,  I&Sl), 
ends  with  1551,  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  interesting, 
but  unreliable.  Other  works  wliich  have  been 
published  are:  Adm^  et  dein£  des  fangucjt  (Geneva, 
1849);  Adns  ct  devis  de  la  s&urce  de  ridolatrie  et 
tyrannic  papah  (1856);  De  Vancienne  et  nouvdh 
police  de  Gcnh^e  (1865), 

BtHUOolCAPiiT:    J.    J,    Chapoam^re,     M /-moire   tur   Bptinir- 
ttwrf,  GeneTft,    1840:    F.  Gribbte,   Lake  Geneva   and   itM 

BONinjS,  HERMAimUS  (Hermann  Gude?): 
German  Reformer;  b.  at  Quacken brack,  in  Osna- 
brUck,  1504;  d,  at  Liibeck  Feb,  12,  1548,  He 
was  educated  apparently  finst  at  Miinster,  then  in 
Bugenhagen's  school  at  Trej)t<jw,  but  certainly 
entered  the  University  of  Wittenberg  in  1523, 
coming  under  the  influence  of  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon.  In  1525,  probably,  he  migrated  to  Greifs- 
wald,  and  about  two  years  later  went  to  Gottorp 
to  act  as  tutor  to  the  six-year-old  son  of  Frederick  I 
of  Denmark.  Thence  he  was  calleil  to  Lubeck 
in  1530,  and  (on  Bugenhagen's  oganization  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  there)  tnade  superintendent  in 
the  following  February,  Here  he  remained  until 
his  death,  m  spite  of  calls  to  Hamburg  in  1532  and 
to  Ltineburg  in  1534,  He  represented  his  town 
in  the  conference  of  the  six  free  cities  of  Ltibeck, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  liostock,  Stralaund,  and  Ltine- 
burg, held  at  Hamburg  in  1535  to  concCTt  measures 
for  dealing  with  Papists,  Anabaptists,  and  Sacra- 
men  tari  one.  In  1543  he  vdsitetl  Osnabrilek  to 
take  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  Reformed 
system  and  liturgy  which  received  the  approval 
of  the  bishop,  Franz  von  Waldeck,  and  was  later 
extended  to  the  whole  diocese.  The  attempt  to 
carry  it  into  that  of  Milnster  was  forcibly  resisted  by 
the  chapter,  but  met  with  partial  success  iu  tlie 
country  districts.  His  influence  was  extended  by 
his  Low  German  catechism  (1539)  and  by  Ms 
services  to  the  hymnody  of  tlus  dialect.  He  cer- 
tainly edited  and  re^naed  several  collections  of  both 
German  and  Latin  hymns,  and  probably  contributed 
some  of  liis  own.  He  took  a  courageous  part 
against  the  democratic  revolution  in  Labeck  under 
Wullenweber,  and  in  his  Chroniku  dcr  kaucrlh-hin 
Stcdl  Limbeck  (1539)  pointed  out  I  lie  dangers  of 
innovating  tendencies.  After  the  formal  adoption 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1535,  he  contended 
successfully  against  the  elTorts  of  the  Rom:m 
Catholic  party  to  regain  control  and  against  the 
propaganda  of  the  Anabaptists,  His  oflice  re- 
quired him  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  and  his 
discourses  on  the  Acts  and  on  the  liturgical  ejiistlcs 
for  the  Sundays  were  publiahed.  In  accorilance 
with  the  Hamburg  dedaions,  which  had  required 
preachers  to  dwell  upon  the  examples  of  the  sidntSj 
he  published  in  1539  a  compilation  of  hagiographicol 
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extracts.  The  king  of  Denmark  tried  to  secure 
him  for  an  important  office  (probably  the  bishopric 
of  Sleswick),  but  he  refused  to  leave  Lubcck,  where 
his  body  was  deposited  amid  universal  mourning 
in  St.  Mary's  church.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.   Spiegel,    Hermann  BonnuM,   Guttingen, 
1892;  G.  Bossert,  in  TLZ,  1892.  pp.  260  aqq. 

BONOSUS   AND    THE   BONOSIANS. 
Heresy  and  Suspension  of  Bonosus  (§1). 
Fin&l  Condemnation  of  Bonostis  (§2). 
Bonosians  in  Spain  and  Southern  Gaul  (§  3). 
Sympathy  between  Bonosians  and  Arians  (§4). 
Relation  between  Bonostis  and  the  Bonosians  (§  5). 

From  a  letter  written  to  Anysius  of  Thessalonica 
and  the  other  lUyrian  bishops,  soon  after  the  Synod 
of  Capua  (winter  of  391-392),  by  either  Pope  Siricius 
or  an  unknown  Italian  bishop,  we  learn  certain 
facts  about  a  bishop  Bonosus,  whose  see  is  not  given. 
He  had  been  accused,  apparently  by  neighboring 
bishops,  but  of  what  does  not  clearly  appear  in  the 
letter,  except  that  he  had  asserted  that  Mary  bore 
other  children  to  Joseph,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
The  case  came  before  this  synod  at  Capua,  called 
by  the  emperor  Theodosius  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism  at  Antioch  (see  Meletius  op  Antioch); 
but  the  synod  referred  it  to  the  bishops  whose 
dioceses  bordered  on  those  of  both  parties,  espe- 
cially the  Macedonian  prelates.  The  decision  was 
in  favor  of  suspension,  a  temporary  provision  being 
made  for  the  administration  of  Bono- 

1.  Heresy   sus's  diocese.    He  wrote  to  St.  Am- 
and  Su8-    brose  to  know  whether  he  was  bound 

pension  of  to  heed  this  sentence,  and  Ambrose 
Bonosus.  counseled  patience.  Meantime  the 
bishops  hesitated  to  make  the  sen- 
tence absolute,  and  would  have  been  glad  of  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  letter.  He,  however, 
whether  Siricius  or  some  one  else,  declared  that 
it  did  not  belong  to  him  "  to  decide  as  if  by  au- 
thority of  a  synod  ";  the  responsibility,  he  told 
them,  rested  on  them  of  forming  such  a  decision 
that  neither  the  accused  nor  the  accusers  should  be 
able  to  evade  it.  So  much  consideration  was  not 
usually  shown  to  "heretics";  there  may  have 
been  circumstances  connected  with  the  case  which 
we  do  not  know.  But  to  deny  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  Mary  was  a  serious  offense  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  time  (see  Helvidius).  Ambrose 
speaks  (De  instU.  virg,,  v,  35)  of  a  bishop  being 
accused  of  this  "  sacrilege  " — ^probably  meaning 
Bonosus.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  at  this  time 
Bonosus  was  accused  of  no  worse  or  further  here- 
sies. 

Some  twenty  years  later  we  hear  more  of  Bono- 
sus in  two  letters  of  Innocent  I — one  to  Marcian  of 
Nalssus,  northwest  of  Sardica,  and  a  later  one  to 
the  bishops  of  lUyria.     From  them  it  appears  that 
Bonosus  had  been  definitely  condemned 

2.  Final      by  his  fellow  bishops,  and  had  then 
Condemna-  founded  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organ- 

tion  of      ization  of  his  own.     For  the  avoiding 
Bonosus.    of  scandal,   those  who  had  been  or- 
dained by  him  were,  if  they  wished  it, 
received  back  into  the  Church  as  clerics.    Innocent 
allows  this  only  in  the  case  of  those  ordained  by 
Bonosus  before  his  condemnation;  but  here  again 


his  heresy  is  not  specified.  Twenty  years  later 
still  (431),  Marius  Mercator  names  Marcellus, 
Photinus,  "  and  lately  the  Sardican  bishop,  Bo- 
nosus, who  was  condemned  by  Pope  Damasus, 
among  the  followers  of  Ebion."  There  is  prac- 
tically no  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  Bonosus;  in 
this  case,  and  accepting  ;the  statement  of  Marius, 
we  have  learned  that  Bonosus  was  bishop  of  Sar- 
dica, and  that  his  errors  had  grown,  after  392,  into 
dynamistic  Monarchianism.  We  have  no  further 
information  as  to  the  fate  of  his  following  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  The  mention  of  him  in  the 
so-called  Decretum  Gelamif  even  if  it  was  written 
by  Gelasius,  and  the  anathemas  pronounced  against 
him  by  Vigilius  in  552  and  553  prove  nothing  on 
this  point.  If  Gregory  I  in  his  Ejnstola  ad  Quiricum 
really  named  the  Bonosiaci  with  the  Cataphrygians 
as  heretics  who  needed  rebaptism  because  they 
did  not  believe  in  Christ  the  Lord,  this  is  not  very 
strong  evidence  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
body,  and  tells  nothing  of  its  locality. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  repeated  mentions  of 
Bonosiaci  or  Bonosiani  by  the  writers  of  Spain  and 
southern  Gaul.  Gennadius  quotes  the  Spanish 
bishop  Audentius  (end  of  fourth  century)  as  having 
specially  written  against  them,  which  proves  at 
least  that  Gennadius  knew  them;  he  speaks  in 
another  place  of  "  Photinians,  who  now  are  called 
Bonosians."  A  little  later  Avitus  of  Vienne  men- 
tions them  in  two  well-known  passages;  in  one 
he  expresses  himself  in  relation  to 
3.  Bono-  King  Gundobad  (see  Burgundians) 
sians  in  as  willing  to  accept  their  baptism. 
Spain  and  The  17th  canon  of  the  so-called  Second 
Southern  Synod  of  Aries  (generally  placed  443- 
Gaul.  452)  shows  the  same  conciliatory 
attitude;  but  the  Third  Synod  of 
Orleans  (538)  tells  us  that  the  Bonosians  rebap- 
tized  their  converts,  which  may  be  taken  to  show 
that  their  baptism  was  not  then  recognized  by 
the  other  side.  About  the  same  time,  according 
to  Isidore  of  Seville,  Justinian  of  Valencia  was 
writing  against  them  his  lost  Liber  responsionum 
contra  BonosianoSf  qui  Christum  adoptivum  filium 
et  non  jjroprium  dicunt.  While  for*  Gaul  the  latest 
reference  is  given  by  the  Synod  of  Clichy  in  626 
or  627,  showing  thus  their  gradual  extinction  there, 
in  Spain  they  were  attracting  attention  fifty  years 
later;  the  Synod  of  Toledo  in  675,  declaring  that 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  not  by  adop- 
tion, was  plainly  directed  against  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mention  of  Bonosus — ^not  of  the 
Bonosians — in  the  Adoptionist  controversy  (see 
Adoftionibm)  does  not  prove  that  they  lasted  to 
the  eighth  century  in  Spain,  nor  is  the  medieval 
view  that  Adoptionism  was  a  revival  of  the  heresy 
of  Bonosus  worth  considering.  They  really  dis- 
appear with  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

That  these  mentions  of  Bonosians  from  the  fifth  to 
the  seventh  centuries  are  not  merely  the  survival  of 
an  old  term  of  opprobrium,  but  that  they  really 
existed  in  Spain  and  southern  Gaul  at  that  period 
has  long  been  justly  accepted.  It  is  still  further 
confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Avitus,  whose  true  read- 
ing (Bonosiacorum  for  bonorum)  has  only  lately 
been  established.     Writing  to  Sigismund,  his  con- 
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vert,  son  of  the  A  nan  king  GuDdobad,  he  gives 
the  mfotmatioii  that  the  I  utter  had  fornidly  prem- 
ised to  set  up  n  bonoBLon  (^mm unity  in  his  kingdoni 
by  the  eatablisLment  of  a  bishop  of 

4,  Sympathy  their  faith,  and  that  this  body  waa 
between      recruited  from  the  Arians.    This  would 

Bonosians  evpluin  the  attitude  of  Gennadi  us 
jmd  Anans.  toward  their  baptism.  Avitoe  took 
an  opposite  view^  either  to  conciUate 
the  king,  who  at  tliat  time  gave  hopes  of 
his  conversion,  or  from  motives  of  general  poUey. 
The  Bonosiims  began  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Arian 
body;  toward  ttie  end  of  Gundobad's  reign  Avitus 
had  hopes  that  they  would  entirely  disappear, 
if  the  king  could  be  induced  to  let  his  promijea 
to  them  lapse  into  oblivion.  The  Later  history 
shows  that  tluB  hope  proved  false,  because  the  sect 
wad  not  conned  to  Bui^unchan  territory;  and 
it  iji  not  surpming  that  sharp  measures  were  taken 
against  those  who  remained  obdurata  in  their 
heresy  under  Catholic  rule.  Only  one  tlung  can  be 
urged  against  the  correctness  of  the  aeoount  here 
given^the  recognition  of  the  valifhty  of  Bonosian 
baptiem  by  the  synod  said  to  have  been  held  at 
Aries  about  450;  but  this  really  tells  the  other  way, 
for  general  support  is  now  accorded  to  the  theory 
put  forth  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  tMs  second 
synod  of  Aries  never  had  any  existence,  the  canons 
attributed  to  it  being  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
various  older  synodical  decisions  made  toward  the 
end  of  the  fifth  oentujry,  and  canon  xvii  having  then 
first  been  beard  of.  Accordingly  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  Bonosians  in  the  generally  Arian  terri- 
tories of  the  Burgundinn^  atid  the  West-Goths 
were  the  followers  of  Bonosus  of  Sardicaj  though 
the  name  Bonosus  was  not  Em  uncommon  one, 
Isidore  of  Seville  says  expressly  that  they  had 
sprung  ''  from  a  certain  bishop  Bonosus,^'  and  the 
"  plague  of  the  Bonosians  "  did  not  begin  in  the 
Burgundian    kingdom j    since    Avitus 

5.  Relation  speaks  of  it  as  <^  infemalibus  laUbrU 
between  exeitoio.  The  district  in  which  Bono- 
Bo  a  osus  8US  of  Ssrdica  labored  bordered  on 
and  the      territories   held   in    his  tim^e  by   the 

Bonosians.  WestnGoths,  and  relations  may  well 
have  remained  dose  between  tliat 
region  and  the  Wesl^Goths  of  the  south  of  Gaul; 
so  that  the  passage  of  hi»  teaching  from  the  Balkan 
peninsula  into  the  Burgundian  kingtlom,  which  was 
in  close  contact  with  the  West-Got  lis,  is  perfectly 
possible,  and  we  may  safely  conclude  to  accept  the 
statement  of  Man  us  Mercator,  (F,  Loofb.) 

The  wide-spread  acceptance  of  the  Adoptionist 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ  from  the  apostolic  time 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  beyond  (Ebionites^ 
Shepherd  of  Hermas^  Theodotas  of  Rome,  Paul  of 
8amosata,  the  PaulicianSf  most  medieval  aects, 
many  Anabaptists,  and  others)  makes  it  easy  to 
account  for  this  aspect  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Bonosians  as  wcU  as  for  the  Spanish  Adopt  ionism 
of  the  eighth  century  wnthout  the  supposition  of 
its  independent  origin  in  either  case.  For  much 
valuable  information  on  the  early  origin  and  the 
peraeculion  of  Adoption  is t  Chris tology  ef,  F.  Q 
Conybeare,  The  Keij  of  Truth;  A  Mannai  of  the 
Paulician  Church  of  Armenia,    The  Armenian  Text 


ediled  and  translaied    wiih    lUitJttTative  DocunumU 
and  Introduction  (Oxford,   1898).  A.  H,  N, 

BiDLiDGRAPBf :  CeilUer.  Atiteurn  wactl*,  v,  70H-7U;  C,  W. 
¥\  WnJch.  ititk/Hi  der  Keisfrticn,  ili.  503-^25,  Lcipbc, 
1766;  Ap  Htjffcrichi  />«■  we:§iQiiihiMche  ^riaqunu*.  Berlin* 
ISOO;  C.  Blndltig,  Dos  hwtifuy*di»cK-romaniadkA  Kiiniffreinh, 
vol.  1,  L£jpGie»  1668;  Hefelo*  Concilienffe9chidit9i  vols,  lU 
iii;  DCB,  i,  330-331. 

BOIfWETSCH,  ben'Vetch',  GOTTLIEB  NATHA- 
NAEL:  German  Plt»tefitant  theologian;  b.  at 
Nortbj  Russia,  Feb.  17,  JS48,  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Dorpat  (186&-70),  G6ttingen 
(1874-75),  and  Bonn  (1877-78),  the  time  between 
his  residence  at  these  universities  bemg  spent  in 
practical  pastoral  work.  He  became  privat-<Jocent 
at  Dorps  t  in  1878  and  associate  professor  of  church 
history  four  years  later,  while  from  1883  to  1891 
he  was  full  prof^sor  in  the  same  university.  Since 
1891  be  has  been  professor  of  church  history  at 
G6ttingen.  In  addition  to  numerous  contributions 
to  theological  journals  and  religious  encyclopedias,  he 
edited  Thomasius's  Dogmengeschichte  der  aUen  Kirche 
(Erlangen,  1886)  and  the  Studien  zur  Geschichte  d^r 
Theohgie  und  Kirche  in  collaboration  with  R.  Seeberg 
(Leipaic,  1897  sqq.),  and  has  written  Die  Schriften 
TertuRiane  untersucht  (Bonn,  1878);  Die  Geschichie 
dee  MQ7iianiemu9  (Erlangen,  1881);  Uneer  Re  for- 
mator  AfaHin  LtUher  (Dorpat,  1883);  KyriU  und 
Methodius,  die  Lehrer  der  Slaven  (Erlangen,  1885); 
Methodius  von  Olympue^  i,  Sthriften  (Lcipsie,  1891); 
Studien  zu  den  Kommentaren  Hipjxilffin^  mm  Buche 
Daniet  und  Hohenli^dc  (1897);  Ifippolytua  Werke 
(Berlin,  1897;  in  (^llaboration  with  H,  Achelis); 
and  Die  Apokalypse  Abrahams,  das  Testament  der 
vier£igMdrtJ/reT  (1898).  He  also  edited,  in  collabo- 
ration with  P*  Tschackert,  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth editions  of  J.  H,  Kurtz's  Lehrbiich  der  Ktr- 
ehengesthichle  (2  vob.,  Leipaic,  1899*  1906). 

BOOS,  MARTUTi  Roman  CathoUc  priest;  b.  at 
Huttenried  near  Schoagau,  Bavaria,  Dec.  25,  1762; 
d*  at  Sayn,  near  Coblenz,  Aug.  29,  1825.  He 
studied  at  Dlllingen  under  Sailer,  Zimmer,  and 
Weber.  He  followed  tiie  extreme  practises  of  aa- 
ceticiftm  as  a  penance  for  sin,  all  to  no  avail,  as  he 
believed,  and  then  developed  a  doctrine  of  satva^ 
tion  by  faith  whicli  came  very  near  to  pure  Luiher- 
anism.  This  he  preached  with  great  effect.  He 
was  driveo  from  Bavaria  by  the  opposition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  and  other  priests  und  lived 
in  Austria  from  1799  to  1815,  w^hen  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  that  country.  His  last  years  were 
spent  at  DUsseldorf  and  8ayn, 

BieLioaaAPHT:  His  mutobiofcr&ph^  wbj  edited  by  J^  Gqw* 
ner^  Leipflie,  IS31,  Bng-  trft,naL»  I^ndon*  1830,  wUo  aira 
jji^uod  two  voLtun^  of  hi»  sermunft,  Borlm,  1830.  Cqj%^ 
iUlt  alao  F,  W.  fiodcmaan,  QeaammelU  Bri^fe  van,  an  und 
flfwr  Martin  Boift,  Frunkfort.  1S54. 

BOOTH,  BALLIHGTON;  Gencral-in-chief  and 
president  of  the  Volunteers  of  America;  b,  at  Brig- 
house  (4  m.  e,s.e.  of  Halifax) ,  Yorksliire,  England, 
July  28,  1859,  He  was  educated  at  a  private 
school  in  Bristol  and  subsequently  at  Trenton  Col- 
legiate Institute  and  Nottingham  Seminary,  Not- 
tingham, England.  He  was  commander  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  Australia  from  188,^  to  1887, 
and  held  the  same  o£Eioe  m  the  Umted  States  from 
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1887  to  1896.  In  the  latter  year  his  connection 
with  the  Salvation  Army  ceasecl,  however,  and  he 
established  a  similar  though  not  identical  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Volunteers  of  America  (q.v.),  of 
which  he  has  since  been  the  head.  He  was  ordained 
at  Chicago  in  August,  1896,  a  presbyter  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

BOOTH,  CATHERINE  (MUMFORD):  ''Mother 
of  jthe  Salvation  Army";  b.  at  Ashbourne  (13 
m.  n.w.  of  Derby),  Derbyshire,  England,  Jan. 
17,  1829;  d.  at  Gacton-on-Sea  (13  m.  s.e.  of  Col- 
chester), Essex,  Oct.  4,  1890.  She  was  educated 
chiefly  at  home,  and  in  1844  removed  with  her 
parents  to  London.  In  the  same  year  she  joined 
the  Wesleyan  congregation  at  Brixton,  but  four 
years  later  was  debarred  from  that  organization, 
together  with  others.  These  "  Reformers,"  as  they 
called  themselves,  then  formed  a  separate  congre- 
gation, and  in  1851  she  became  acquainted  with  her 
future  husband,  William  Booth  (q.v.),  likewise  an 
exconmiunicated  "  Reformer."  Four  years  later 
they  were  married,  and  in  1858  she  first  took  pub- 
lic part  in  her  husband's  pastoral  work  at  Gates- 
head, Durham,  where  he  was  then  located.  Two 
years  later,  after  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  de- 
fending the  right  of  women  to  preach,  she  delivered 
her  first  sermon  in  her  husband's  pulpit,  and  with- 
in the  next  three  years  began  to  conduct  independ- 
ent religious  meetings,  leading  successful  missions 
at  Margate  in  1867  and  at  Portsmouth  in  1873. 
Meanwhile  the  plan  which  resulted  in  the  former 
tion  of  the  Salvation  Army  (q.v.)  was  maturing, 
and  the  new  organization  was  definitely  formu- 
lated in  1877.  Mrs.  Booth  herself  took  an  active 
part  in  the  work,  especially  among  women  and  chil- 
dren. Her  greatest  work  as  a  revivalist  was  done 
in  1886-87,  but  in  the  following  year  she  was 
stricken  with  cancer,  which  ultimately  caused  her 
death.  She  wrote  Papers  on  Practical  Religion 
(London,  1879);  Papers  on  Aggressive  Christianity 
(1881);  Papers  on  Godliness  (1882);  Life  and  Death 
(1883);  The  Salvation  Army  in  Relation  to  the  Church 
and  State  (1883);  and  Popular  Christianity  (1887). 

Biblioorapht:  F.  St.  O.  de  L.  Booth  Tucker,  The  Life  of  Cath- 
erine Booth,  2  voIh.,  London  and  Chicago,  1802;  J.  Chap- 
P2ll,|  Four  NobU  Women  and  their  Work,  ib.  1898. 

BOOTH,  WILLIAM:  Conmiander-in-chief  of 
the  Salvation  Army;  b.  at  Nottingham,  England, 
Apr.  10, 1829.  He  was  educated  by  a  private  theo- 
logical tutor  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Church,  and  began  his  career  as  an  open  air  preacher 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion  Church  in  1852, 
and  was  successively  a  traveling  evangelist  and  a 
circuit  preacher  imtil  1861,  when  he  left  the  de- 
nomination to  devote  himself  entirely  to  evangel- 
istic work.  In  1865  he  founded  at  London  the 
Christian  Mission  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  destitute  and  vicious  population  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  London,  and  this  developed, 
in  1878,  into  the  Salvation  Army  (q.v.).  He  has 
traveled  extensively  in  the  interests  of  his  Army, 
and  has  written  Salvation  Soldiery  (1890);  In  Dark- 
est England  and  the  Way  Out  (1890);  and  Religion 
for  Every  Day  (1902). 


Bibliography:  F.  St.  G.  de  L.  Booth  Tucker,  Life  of  Gen- 
eral William  Booth,  Chicago,  1898;  T.  F.  G.  Coates,  The 
Prophet  of  the  Poor;  the  Life  Story  of  General  Booth,  Lon- 
don, 1005. 

BOOTH  TUCKER,  EMliA  MOSS:  Salvation 
Army  worker;  b.  at  Gateshead,  Durham,  Jan.  8, 
1860;  d.  near  Dean  Lake,  Mo.,  Oct.  28,  1903.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  William  Booth  (q.v.),  the 
founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  from  1880  to 
1888  was  in  charge  of  the  international  training 
homes  of  that  organization.  In  the  latter  year  she 
married  Frederick  St.  George  de  Lautour  Tucker 
(see  the  following  article),  and  went  with  him  suc- 
cessively to  India  and  London,  whence  she  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1896.  She  held  the  rank  of 
consul  in  the  Salvation  Army,  and  had  equal  powers 
with  her  husband  in  its  control.  She  died  from  in- 
juries received  in  a  railroad  accident.  A  volume  of 
selections  from  her  writings  has  been  published  under 
the  title  The  Cross  and  Our  Comfort  (London,  1907). 

BOOTH  TUCKER,  FREDERICK  ST.  GEORGE 
DE  LAUTOUR:  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Salvation  Army;  b.  at  Monghyr  (80  m. 
e.  of  Patna),  Bengal,  Mar.  21,  1853.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cheltenham  College,  England,  and  passed 
the  examinations  for  the  India  Civil  Service  in 
1874.  After  two  years  of  additional  study,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Punjab,  where  he  was  successively 
assistant  commissioner  and  treasury  officer.  He 
resigned  from  the  service,  however,  in  1881  to  join 
the  Salvation  Army,  which  he  established  in  India 
in  the  following  year.  He  remained  in  command 
of  the  Army  there  until  1891,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  London  as  secretary  for  international  work. 
He  held  this  office  for  five  years,  and  from  1896  to 
1904  was  commander  of  the  Army  in  the  United 
States.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Salvation  Army,  with 
headquarters  in  London,  and  is  thus  responsible  to 
General  William  Booth  (q.v.)  for  all  work  of  the 
organization  outside  of  the  British  Isles.  In  1888 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Gen.  William  Booth 
(see  the  preceding  article)  and  subsequently  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Booth  Tucker.  He  has  written 
In  Darkest  India  and  the  Way  Out  (Bombay.  1891); 
The  Life  of  Cathenne  Booth  (2  vols.,  Chicago,  1892); 
Life  of  General  William  Booth  (1898);  and  Favorite 
Songs  of  the  Salvation  Army  (1899). 


BOOTHS, 

Feast  op. 


FEAST     OF.      See    Tabernacles, 


BORA,  KATHARINA  VON:  Luther's  wife;  b. 
of  an  old  family  of  Klein-Laussig,  near  Bitterfeld  in 
Meissen,  Jan.  29,  1499;  d.  at  Torgau  Dec.  20,  1552. 
She  was  placed  in  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Nimpsch 
at  Grimma  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Leipsic)  when  a  child 
and  became  a  nun  in  1515;  with  the  cognizance  of 
Luther  she  and  eight  other  nuns  fled  from  the  con- 
vent Apr.  4,  1523,  and  repaired  to  Wittenberg. 
She  is  said  to  have  refused  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
Dr.  Kaspar  Glatz,  vicar  at  OrlamOnde,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  expressed  a  preference  for  Ams- 
dorf  or  Luther.  She  was  married  to  the  latter 
June  13,  1525,  and  bore  him  six  children.  She 
proved  a  true  wife,  was  a  good  housekeeper,  and 
the  marriage  was  a  hi^py  one.    After  Luther's 
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death  (Fob.  18j  154C)  she  remained  at  Wittenberg, 
much  of  the  time  in  poverty.  Her  death  wa^  due 
to  an  accident  which  occurred  us  she  wajtJ  on  the 
way,  with  her  children,  to  Torgau  to  escape  the 
plague  at  Wittcnlwrg* 

Buti^IociRAPHT:  W.  Bc'.iitf^  Die  Gewhichte  K/itharinat  von 
Sata.  IHalle,  1843;  F,  G*  Ilofmannt  Kntharina  von  Bortt 
od^  Luiker  dftf  (jatls  ufid  VottTt  Leipf<ie,  1S45;  A.  St«m, 
KiUharina  von  Hora,  Luthmt  Ehrffrtm^fU,  Hotle,  13^7; 
A.  Thonw,  Katharitui  rem  Bora,  Berlin,  1900.  CoaauJt 
ftka  ihe  mutoufi  kiio^raphic!^  of  Luth^r^     TKe  chief  of  tha 

EnE^lhard^it    (Michael    Kiicn)    Litcifer    WiUenbtrggnMiMt    2 
vtjla..  LamMierK.  1747-49. 

BORBORITESj  BARBELITES.     See  Gnoaticimm. 

BORBELUMIAIVS :  A  pcparatistic  sect  fonned 
at  Bordelum^  a  village  of  Bleswick,  about  1739, 
under  the  Icailership  of  a  pietiHtic  Saxon  theological 
student  named  David  Biihr.  They  originally 
consisted  of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons,  and  claimed 
to  be  Bftinta  who  had  advanced  further  than  Paul 
according  to  Rom,  vii,  21.  Since  they  believed  that 
they  liad  received  special  gifta  from  God,  they 
decried  the  Church  aa  the  house  of  tho  devil,  and 
despised  the  sacramauta.  Aa  being  pure,  to  whom 
all  things  were  pure,  they  rejected  marriage  in 
favor  of  free  love,  and  Instituted  a  communism  of 
property  for  their  financial  Esupport*  An  edict  of 
Christian  VI  ^  issued  June  11,  1739^  condemned  the 
leaders  to  imprisonment;  those  w^ho  Jiad  led  an 
immoral  Ufe  were  punished  according  to  the  laws, 
and  the  remainder  w^ere  ai.lmonished.  The  leaders 
managed  to  escape  the  punishment,  however,  Biihr, 
who  had  seduced  a  married  woman,  fleeing  to  Jena, 
Expelled  from  tluvt  -city,  bo  returned  to  FJoJstein, 
and  waa  im  prisoned  a  t  G I  il  ckatadt,  H  a ving  become 
a  cripple  in  consequence  of  the  rough  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  in  prison,  he  was  re- 
leaiieii,  anti  died  wretchedly,  still  uncoavcrtetl,  at 
Bredtitadt  m  1743.  His  adlxerents  caused  mucli 
trouble  to  the  pastor  of  Bordelum. 

Paul  Tschackert. 

BtBLionnAmT:  Acta  htttoriah^eecUnafiicat  vol.  v*  part  29, 
p.  flJKJ  sqq,t  Bod  SuppleniPijtt  pp,  1014  ftqq.»  20  vols.* 
Weim&T,  1734-38,  cuiititiueid  id  13  voK,  till  1790. 

BORDIER,  ber^'dy^',  HENRI  LEONARD:     Re^ 

formed  Church  of  France;  b.  in  Paris  Aug*  8,  1817; 
d,  there  Aug*  31^  1888*  He  was  educated  at  the 
ficolc  de  Droit  and  the  ficole  des  Chartes  in  Paris, 
and  licensed  in  bw  and  as  p ideographic  archivist 
in  1S40;  thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to  his- 
torical stuthes.  Tie  was  successively  assistant 
to  the  historian  August  in  Tlilcrry;  assistant  in  tlie 
Academy  of  Inscriptions;  secretary  par  interim 
of  the  £cole  des  Charter;  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  departmental  archives  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  (iS-Jfi)i  archivist  of  the  national 
archivea  (1S50),  and  dismissed  on  the  cstablifib- 
ment  of  the  Empire,  He  was,  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  on  the  commission  upon  the  papers  of  the 
Tuileries;  and  in  1S72  was  nominated  honorary 
librarian  in  the  department  of  manuscript*  in  the 
Bibliothf  que  Nationals  He  wa^  for  many  years  on 
the  committee  of  the  Soci^t^  d'Histoire  du  Proles^ 
tantiame  Francais,  and  prepared  numerous  works, 
noted  for  their  accuracy.  Among  them  may  be 
mentiooed:  various    notices    in    the    Bibltothbi^e 


ik  V^co!a  des  Charles  (Paris,  1841-S6);  Hiitmre 
gHiitxiU  de  iouA  Im  dlplie  d'archivefi  exisUmi  en 
France  (1855);  Lcs  Egli»€^  el  monaMtres  de  Paris 
(1S56);  an  edition  of  the  Lihri  miroiidorum  aOaque 
opera  minora  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Latin  text  with 
French  trajislation  (4  vols,,  18ij7"64);  a  French 
translation  of  the  Hi&tm^m  Francorum  of  Grcgoiy 
of  Tours  (2  vols,,  1859-61);  Les  Inveniaires  dcs 
archives  de  VEmjnre  (1867);  Une  Fabrique  de  faitx 
Qutographes  {lS6i>);  ChannonnieT  huguenot  du  net- 
zilme  si^le  (1869);  UAUemagnc  auj  Tmlcries^  de 
tS5Q  h  ISTOj  cdleciion  de  dotument^  tir^^  du  cabinet 
de  VEmpercvr  (1872);  La  Saint- Barih/lemy  ti  la 
criiique  modeme  (Geneva,  1879);  U&coh  hisUrrique 
de  Jerthne  Bolsec  (Paris,  1880);  Nicolas  CasteUin 
de  Tournay,  r^Jugii  ik  Genhm,  1564-1576  (18S1); 
Deetription  de^  peintures  et  auirea  omements  con- 
tenus  dans  les  ■mantiRcriis  grecs  de  la  Bibliath^que 
Naiionale  (1S85)*  With  E,  Charton  he  published 
in  1860;  Histoire  de  France  d'aprhs  les  documenls 
originauj^  et  tes  monuments  de  Vari  dc  chaqve  &pQque^ 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  brothers  Eugene 
and  £mt1e  Haag'a  La  France  proteBtanU  (originally 
12  vols,,  Paris,  184JJ-S0),  and  had  brought  out  th© 
firat  five  volumes  (1877-86)* 

BOREEL,  bo'^r^l',  ADAM:  Preacher  and  itectary; 
b*  at  Midddburg,  in  Zealand,  1603;  d.  in  Amsterdam 
1606.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Refonned  congregation, 
but  resigned  hie  ofSt^,  and  became  the  leader  of  a 
separatist ic  party,  which  acknowledged  no  other 
religious  authority  than  the  Scripture.  His  work. 
Ad  legem  et  te^lijnoniuin  (!645)»  attracted  great 
attention.  Here  he  developed  that  the  written 
word  of  God,  without  any  human  commentary, 
was  the  Nole  mc^ana  of  awakening  faith;  that  the 
Church  had  fallen  completely  away  from  the  Lord; 
that  the  Christian  ought  to  shim  all  connection 
with  the  Establislied  Church,  and  confine  him-^ 
self  to  his  private  devotion,  etc.  His  minor  wri- 
tingB,  fifteen  in  nun^ber,  were  collected  at  AiusUt- 
dam,  J  683,  His  followers,  known  as  Boreellsts, 
never  attained  to  much  importance, 

BORNEMANN,  bdr'ne-mHn,  FRIEDRICH  WH^ 
HELM  BERTfHARB:  Gennan  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b,  at  Limeburg  (68  m.  n.n.e.  of  Hanover) 
Mar*  2,  1858,  He  waa  educated  at  the  imiversities 
of  Gotting^n  (Ph,D,^  1879)  and  Leipsic,  and  was 
successively  tutor  at  Bremen  (1879)  and  Mediiigen 
(1880)*  Two  years  later  ijc  became  inspector  of 
the  seminary  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1884  was  privat- 
docent  for  church  history  in  the  same  university. 
In  1886  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  aemin*T.ry 
for  theological  candidatea  at  Magdeburg ,  where 
he  became  professor  in  the  following  year.  From 
1898  t4D  1902  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Basel, 
and  since  tiie  latter  year  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Luther  Church  at  Frankfort,  His  works  include  In 
imfe^iiganda  monacfioius  origine  quibuH  dt  causis 
ratio  hobenda  sil  Oru^enijt  (Gdttingen,  18SG);  Die 
UnzuIdnglichkeU  des  theologischen  Studiums  (Leip- 
sic, 1886;  anonymous)^  Kirchenideale  und  Kirchen-' 
refarmen  (1887);  Schulandachien  (Berlin,  1889); 
Biliere  Wahrheiien  (5th  ed.,  GGtting^n,  1S9J); 
Unierrichi  xm  Chrietcntum  (1891);    Die  Thessaloni-^ 
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cherbriefe  (1894;  in  KrUischrexegeiischer  Kommentar 
iiher  das  Neue  Testament) ;  Historische  und  praktische 
Theoloffie  (Basel,  1898);  Die  AUegorie  in  Kunst, 
Wissenschaft  und  Kirche  (Freiburg,  1899);  Einfuh- 
rung  in  die  evangelische  Missionskunde  (Tubingen, 
1902);  and  Bete  und  Arbeite  I  (Leipsic,  1904;  a 
collection  of  sermons).  He  likewise  translated  the 
"  Confessions  "  of  St.  Augustine  (Gotha,  1889). 

BORNHAEUSER,  bdm-hei'zer,  KARL  BERN- 
HARD:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Mannheim  (43 
m.  s.w.  of  Frankfort)  May  19,  1868.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Greifs- 
wald,  and  was  pastor  successively  at  Sinsheim 
(1890-94)  and  Carlsruhe  (1894-1902).  In  1902 
he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  system- 
atic and  practical  theology  at  Greifswald,  and  in 
1905-06  was  also  assistant  at  Halle;  in  1907  be- 
came professor  of  systematic  and  practical  the- 
ology at*Marbui*g.  He  has  written  VergoUungs- 
lehre  des  Athanasiu^  und  Johannes  Damascenus 
(Gutersloh,  1903);  and  WolUe  Jesus  die  Heiden- 
mission?  (1903). 

BORNHOLMERS:  Danish  sect  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  During  the  first  part  of  the  cen- 
tury different  parts  of  Sweden  were  permeated 
with  sects  which  emphasized  the  gospel  of  the  free 
and  immerited  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  About 
1805  the  Nya  Ldsare  ("New  Readers")  origi- 
nated in  the  congregation  at  Pited  in  Norrbotten, 
deviating  from  the  old  Ldsare,  who  adhered  to  the 
Lutheran  doctrines,  by  asserting  that  saving  faith 
may  be  found  in  those  whose  hearts  are  still  attached 
to  sin  and  the  world,  and  by  regarding  the  impor- 
tance attributed  to  the  law  as  a  temptation  to 
Pharisaical  self-righteousness.  In  the  course  of 
time  this  party,  headed  by  a  soldier  named  Erik 
St&lberg,  broke  with  the  State  Chiu-ch,  and  finally 
the  "  New  Readers  "  declared  that  the  ministers 
of  the  latter  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  devil. 
In  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century,  the  Finnish 
preacher  Frederik  Gabriel  Hedberg,  afterward 
provost  and  preacher  at  Kimito  in  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Abo,  evolved  similar  views  in  a  work  on 
"  Pietism  and  Christianity,"  in  which  he  accused 
Spcner  and  his  followers  of  teaching  that  man 
must  be  holy  and  pure  before  he  can  rely  on  the 
unmerited  grace  in  Christ,  whereas  Hedberg  seems 
to  have  regarded  man  as  a  soul  hungering  for  grace, 
but  utterly  unable  to  aid  himself  in  the  attainment 
of  salvation.  In  1846  a  party  of  Hedbergians  was 
formed  at  Stockholm  and  Helsingland  which 
rejected  all  preaching  of  repentance.  A  like  tend- 
ency was  manifested  by  the  sect  headed  by  Karl 
Olof  Rosenius  (b.  1816;  d.  1868),  who  had  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  Methodist  George  Scott, 
who  labored  in  the  Swedish  capital.  Rosenius, 
who  sought  to  remain  a  true  Lutheran  throughout 
his  life,  emphasized  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 
His  sermons  and  his  magazine,  which  he  entitled 
Pietisten,  although  he  was  opposed  to  the  legalism 
of  the  Pietists,  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  religious  life  of  Sweden.  Hedbergianism 
and  the  writings  of  Rosenius  gave  rise  between 
1850  and  1870  to  a  new  evangelical  party  in  many 
parts  of  Sweden,  whose  sole  dogma  was  the  for- 


giveness of  sins  without  merit  of  the  sinner,  and 
whose  watchword,  "  the  world  is  justified  in  Christ," 
won  them  many  proselytes  not  only  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  but  also  in  the  American  Synod  of  Missouri. 
The  new  evangelism  found  a  fertile  soil  in  the 
Danish  island  of  Bomholm  (in  the  Baltic  Sea,  90 
m.  e.  of  Zealand),  which  became  the  center  of 
propaganda  for  a  part  of  Denmark.  The  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  by  P.  C.  Trandberg,  a 
powerful  preacher  of  repentance,  who  had  broken 
with  the  State  Church,  and  by  1863  had  gathered 
about  him  almost  a  thousand  followers.  Trand- 
berg sent  out  lay  preachers,  and  the  "  Bomholmers," 
as  they  were  called,  were  soon  found  in  North 
Zealand,  Copenhagen,  Lolland,  Falster,  and  West 
Jutland.  His  adherents  gradually  lost  confidence 
in  him,  however,  and  in  1877  he  resigned.  Later 
he  became  professor  in  the  Dano-Norwegian  de- 
partment of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  and  died 
in  1896.  As  a  rule,  the  Bomholmers  are  pious  and 
earnest,  and  their  antinomistic  theory  usually  be- 
comes nomistic,  and  even  quasipietistic  in  practise, 
thus  forming  a  bond  of  imion  between  them  and 
the  "  Inner  Mission  "  in  Denmark,  and  making  them 
one  of  the  means  to  awaken  spiritual  life  in  many 
of  the  Danish  people.  F.  NiELSENf. 

BOROWSKI,  bo-rev'skf,  LUDWIG  ERNST  VON: 
A  prominent  Prussian  evangelical  preacher;  b.  at 
Kdnigsberg  June  17,  1740,  of  a  well-to-do  Polish 
family  which  had  emigrated  on  account  of  its 
religion;  d.  in  Berlin  Nov.  10,  1831.  In  his  four- 
teenth year  he  went  to  the  University  of  Kdnigs- 
berg,  where  he  was  one  of  Kant's  earliest  pupils, 
practised  oratory,  and  showed  an  inclination  toward 
literature.  His  theological  convictions  were  not 
influenced  by  Kant,  despite  a  lasting  personal 
devotion,  but  rather  by  the  supematuralist  school. 
In  1758  Kant  recommended  him  to  General  von 
Knobloch  as  a  tutor  in  his  family;  but  before  long 
Field-marshal  von  Kunheim,  impressed  by  Bo- 
rowski's  oratorical  gifts,  urged  him  to  become  a 
military  chaplain.  This  career  he  finally  took  up 
in  1762,  being  ordained  by  SQssmilch,  and  joining 
his  regiment  in  the  camp  at  Sorau  soon  afterward. 
He  remained  with  the  army  imtil  1770,  when 
Stissmilch  had  him  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  district  of  Schaaken  in  East  Prussia.  Here  he 
labored  diligently  for  twelve  years,  imtil  he  was 
called  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  his  native  town. 
The  development  of  his  preaching  powers  and  theo- 
logical knowledge  won  him  increasing  prominence; 
in  1793  the  king  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
special  commission  on  churches  and  schools,  and 
he  received  the  title  of  consistorial  councilor  in 
1804.  When  the  storms  of  war  burst  over  Ger- 
many, he  rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion,  and  his 
eloquent  exhortations  had  a  deep  effect  on  Frederick 
William  III  and  his  queen,  who  resided  in  Kdnigs- 
berg  from  1807  to  1809.  The  king's  warm  affection 
and  respect  continued  to  be  shown  through  the 
years  that  followed.  In  1812  he  made  Borowski 
general  superintendent,  in  1815  first  court  preacher, 
in  1816  a  bishop,  and  in  1829  archbishop  of  the 
Prussian  Evangelical  Church.  These  last  years  of 
his  life,  old  as  he  was,  were  full  of  incessant  activity; 
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he  was  president  of  the  Bible  Society  and  of  the 
Missionary  Union  founded  in  1822.  Outside  of 
his  preaching,  however,  he  gave  more  thought  to  the 
training  of  his  candidates  for  ordination  than  to 
anything  else,  and  even  in  the  wanderings  of  his 
last  illness  his  mind  was  occupied  with  them. 
(Hermann  Hering.) 

Biblxoorapht:  Selected  sermonB  and  lectures,  with  sketches 
of  his  activities  by  von  Kahle  and  E.  Oesterreich,  were 
imblished  by  his  grandson,  K.  L.  Volkmann,  Kdnigsberg, 
1833.     Consult  also  ADB,  iu.  177. 

BORRHAUS,  martin  (generally  known  as 
CELLARIUS):  German  theologian;  b.  at  Stuttgart 
1499;  d.  at  Basel  Oct.  11,  1564.  Being  educated 
and  adopted  by  his  kinsman  Simon  Cellarius,  he 
called  himself  Cellarius  imtil  about  forty  years  of 
age,  although  the  name  of  his  parents  seems  to 
have  been  Burress  or  Borrhus.  In  1515  he  was 
made  magister  artium  at  Tubingen,  where  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Melanchthon,  two 
years  his  senior.  He  was  made  bachelor  of  theology 
under  Reuchlin  at  Ingolstadt  in  1521,  and  became 
a  friend  of  Marcus  StUbner  at  Wittenberg.  The 
eight  sermons  delivered  by  Luther  after  his  return 
from  the  Wartburg  impressed  Cellarius  deeply, 
but  his  zeal  in  defense  of  StQbner  was  such  that  he 
left  Wittenberg,  where  he  had  treated  Luther  with 
rudeness,  and  went  to  Switzerland,  whence  he 
traveled  by  way  of  Austria  and  Poland  to  Prussia, 
which  had  just  embraced  the  Evangelical  faith. 
There  he  was  tried,  and  required  to  sign  a  bond 
in  which  he  promised  to  return  at  once  to  Witten- 
berg. His  interview  with  Luther  in  1526  filled 
the  latter  with  respect  for  Cellarius,  who  now 
settled  in  southern  Germany,  winning  the  hearts  of 
Capito  and  Butzer  in  Strasburg.  In  1527  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  De  opertbtta  Dei,  and  in  1544 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Old  Testament 
at  Basel,  where,  in  collaboration  with  Castello 
and  Curio,  he  composed  a  polemical  treatise  under 
the  name  of  Martin  Bellius,  directed  against  Calvin 
in  the  Servetus  controversy.  He  rejected  infant 
baptism,  but  was  a  firm  believer  in  predestination. 
Carl  Alarecht  Bernoulli. 

Bduoorapht:  ADB,  iii  (1876),  381;  E.  Egli.  Zxcinoliana, 
U  30-31.  Zurich.  1004;  C.  Gerbert,  Oeachichte  der  StroM- 
bnrger  Sektenbeweguno  *w  Zeit  der  RefomuiHon,  1624-94* 
StrasburR,  1880.  Referenoes  will  be  found  in  the  lives 
of  the  Reformers  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Butser,  Zwingli. 

BORROMEO,  CARLO:  Italian  prelate  and  re- 
former; b.  at  Arona  (on  the  s.w.  shore  of  Lago 
Maggiore,  37  m.  n.w.  of  Milan)  Oct.  2,  1538;  d. 
at  Milan  Nov.  3,  1584.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
Giovanni  Angelo  Medici  (afterward  Pope  Pius  IV), 
and  even  in  his  boyhood  showed  an  inclination  for 
the  priesthood,  receiving  his  first  benefice  at  the 
age  of  twelve  through  the  resignation  of  an  uncle. 
Four  years  later  he  went  to  Pavia,  where  he  studied 
law,  and  had  just  taken  his  degree  in  1559,  when 
the  newly  elected  Pius  IV  invited  him  to  Rome. 
His  rise  was  extraordinary,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  was  a  cardinal  and  the  archbishop  of  Milan. 
When  the  Council  of  Trent  was  reopened  on  Jan.  18, 
1562,  Borromeo  used  his  influence  in  securing 
the  sharp  formulation  of  questions  relating  to  dis- 
cipline and  faith.    He  also  governed  the  Romagna 


and  the  March,  both  of  which  had  been  added  to 
the  papal  dominions  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  foreign  politics  nothing  took  place 
without  him  and  he  was  also  an  active  member  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  besides  being 
the  protector  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  the  Carmelites.  He  could  maintain  such 
an  activity,  however,  only  while  he  lived  at  Rome; 
conforming  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  which 
required  all  bishops  to  reside  in  their  own  dioceses, 
he  removed  to  Milan,  where  he  had  already  pre- 
pared a  house  for  the  Jesuits,  who  acted  as  his 
instruments  in  reorganizing  liis  diocese  of  Milan. 
Borromeo's  activity  here  had  scarcely  begun  when 
Pius  IV  died,  but  his  successor  Pius  V  assisted  the 
archbishop  in  the  reorganization  of  the  largest  of 
the  Italian  dioceses,  which  was  to  be  a  model  for 
all.  Borromeo  founded  seminaries  for  the  better 
education  oi  the  clergy  in  the  strictest  ecclesiastical 
spirit,  and  also  introduced  rigid  church  discipline, 
beginning  with  the  clergy;  his  efforts  to  popularize 
synodical  work  and  to  improve  the  existing  orders, 
as  well  as  his  introduction  of  others,  such  as  the 
Theatines,  into  Italy  were  all  designed  to  further  the 
same  object.  In  revenge,  some  degenerate  monks 
who  had  been  affected  by  his  reform,  planned  his 
murder,  but  by  a  miracle,  as  it  was  claimed,  he 
escaped  the  bullet  of  his  would-be  assassins.  Hand 
in  hand  with  the  reform  within  the  Church  went  a 
merciless  severity  against  every  form  of  "  heresy  " 
in  Lombardy,  the  Valtellina,  and  the  Engadine, 
as  well  as  against  **  witches "  in  Valcamonica. 
During  the  plague  of  1576  he  heroically  cared  for 
the  sick  and  buried  the  dead,  while  the  officials 
fled  in  terror  from  the  city.  His  statue  near  Arona 
still  recalls  the  memory  of  Borromeo,  who  became, 
by  his  canonization  in  1610,  the  saint  of  the  Counter- 
reformation.  K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:  The  Opera  omnia  appeared  in  Milan. 
1747.  The  earlier  biographies  are  antiquated  by  the 
works  of  A.  Bala:  Documenti  circa  la  vita  e  le  opere  di  San 
C.  Borromeo,  3  vols.,  Milan,  1857-61,  and  Biografia  di 
C.  Borromeo,  ib.  1868;  The  Life  of  St.  Charlee  Borromeo, 
ed.  E.  H.  Thompson,  London.  1858,  new  ed..  1803;  SL 
Charlee  and  hie  Fellow  Labourers,  ib.  1869;  C.  Sylvain, 
Hietoire  de  S.  Charlee  Borromfe,  3  vols.,  ib.  1884;  C. 
Ctejnenisch,  Carlo  Borromeo  und  die  Oeoenreformation  im 
VelUin,  Chur,  1901;  E.  Wymann,  Der  heilioe  Karl  Borro- 
meo, Stans,  1903. 

BORROW,  GEORGE  (HENRY) :  English  adven- 
turer and  writer;  b.  at  East  Dereham  (15  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Norwich),  Norfolk,  July  5,  1803;  d.  at  Oulton 
(15  m.  s.e.  of  Norwich),  Suffolk,  July  26,  1881. 
His  boyhood  was  unsettled,  his  father,  a  soldier, 
moving  about  the  country  with  his  regiment.  In 
1819  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Norwich,  but 
abandoned  the  work,  went  to  London,  and  lived 
as  a  hack  writer  for  the  publishers.  Then  he  took 
to  wandering  about  England,  and  visited  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  In  1833  he  was  sent  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  superintend  the  publication  of  a  Manchu  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  (published  in  eight 
volumes,  1835);  he  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
Society,  most  of  the  time  in  Spain,  till  1840.  Then 
he  married  and  adopted  a  more  settled  life  in 
England.    He  had  much  aptitude  for  languages 
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and  acquired  a  knowledge,  though  not  Ecicntific, 
of  many  tongucH,  being  particularly  noted  for  hia 
ftcquaiatance  with  the  Romany,  the  dialect  of  the 
Gipsiefl,  wnth  whom  he  associated  much  both  on 
hie  wanderings  and  after  Im  return  to  England, 
He  publifilied  a  Romany  word-book  (London,  IS74), 
translations r  and  romaocea  which  tell  the  story  of 
his  life  witli  more  or  less  fiction  interwoven.  He 
edited  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Spanish  (Madrid,  IS37)  and  tranalatcd  the  Compel 
€f  Luke  into  the  dialect  of  the  Gitanos  (Spanish 
Gipsies;  1837)  and  Into  Basque  (1838),  Com- 
plete editions  of  his  works  were  publitshed  in  five 
volumea  in  London  and  New  York,  The  best 
known  of  them,  aro  The  Zincali  ;  or  an  Account 
of  the  QipsUA  in  Spain  (2  vols.,  London,  1841)  and 
The  Bible  in  Spain  (3  vols.,  1&43). 

Bibuoorapftt:  W.  1.  Knapp.  Th€  Lift.  Writinoa,  and  Cor- 
mpondent*  of  Garroa  Barrow^  2  vdIk,,^  Ldndoa,  18&9;  W. 
A.  Dutt,  Qeorgt  Borroa  in  East  Anglia,  ib.  1806;  DNB^ 
V,  407-i«g. 

B06CHI,  bosTci,  GniLIO:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Perugia, 
Italy,  Mar.  2,  1838.  He  was  educat^.-d  in  his  native 
city  and  completed  his  studies  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  t!ie  secretary  of  Cardinal  Pecci  (afterward 
Pope  Leo  XJfl)  in  1861.  In  1888  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Todi,  and  seven  yoara  later  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Sinigaglia,  In  ]90(}  he 
was  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Forrara,  and 
in  the  following  year  waa  created  cardinal  priest  of 
S,  Lorenzo  in  Panispema. 

BOSITIA  AHD  HER2EG0V1NA;  Two  provinces 
of  the  A ustro- Hungarian  monarchy.  Previous  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  f  1S7S)  they  formed  the  extreme 
northwestern  part  of  Turkey  tn  Europe,  but  sinoe 
1908  they  have  been  part  of  Austria.  Boisnia 
ha«  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  provinces  of 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  on  the  north  and 
west,  Servia  to  the  eaat,  and  to  the  south  Herze- 
govina^  which  m  bounded  on  the  east  by  Monto 
negro  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Dalmatia.  The 
capital  is  Sarajevo  in  Bosnia,  the  chief  towTi  and 
former  capital  of  Herzegovina,  Mostar.  The  area 
is  about  16,200  and  3,500  miles  respectively;  the 
population  (IS^)  1,591,036,  of  whom  219,511  are 
c»i©dited  to  Herzegovina.  The  natives  are  nearly 
all  Slavs  of  the  Serv^ian  branch.  The  number  of 
foreigners  lining  in  the  land  ia  estimated  at  71,000, 
most  of  them  having  entered  the  country  since  the 
Austrian  occupation. 

The  religious  statistics  for  1895  were  as  follows: 
G rock-Orientals,  673,246  (43  per  cent,);  Moham- 
medans, 548,632  (35  per  cent.);  Roman  Catholics, 
334,142  (21  i>ercent.);  Jews,  8,213;  other  religions 
(mostly  Protestants),  3,859»  The  Molmmmedans, 
in  the  main  converts  from  Christianity  since  the 
Turkish  conquest  in  the  fifteenth  century,  arc  not 
of  the  most  rigid  kind,  although  they  made  a  brave 
stand  against  the  Austriim  government.  They 
are  the  landeil  ]>roprietor3  of  the  eoimtry  and  mer- 
chants in  t!ic  towns.  They  are  under  the  Sheik  ul 
Islam  in  Constantinople  and  a  Raia  al  Ulama  in 
Sarajevo,  They  have  a  large  endowment  fund  for 
mosques,  ichools,  hospitals,  and  the  like,  which  is 
now  adminiBtered  under  government  supervision. 


The  free  exercise  of  their  religion  is  guaranteed  to 
them.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  descendants  of  the 
older  population  and  constitute  the  larger  number 
of  the  artisans  in  the  cities  and  the  farmers.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  districts  of  Travntk  and 
Mostar.  The  Franciscans  have  been  active  among 
them  since  the  thirteenth  century  and  have  done 
much  for  them*  Their  condition  has  much  im- 
proved since  the  Austrian  occupation.  There  ia 
an  archbishop  of  Bosnia,  who  since  1881  lias  resided 
at  Sarajevo r  and  there  are  suffragan  bishops  of 
Banjalnka,  Mostar  and  Duvno^  and  Marcana  and 
Trcbin  j  o.  Theprovincialseminaryisat  Ban j  al  uka , 
where  there  are  also  four  schools  for  boys  and  four 
for  girls  and  an  orphan  asylum  under  the  chai^  of 
Trappiet  monks.  The  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Church  are  under  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  the  metropolitans  of  Sarajevo,  Dolnja  Tu^la, 
and  Mostar.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  north, 
are  farmers  and  traders,  and  are  inferior  to  both 
the  Latins  and  Mohammedans  in  e<lueation.  L<^ 
thxm  ten  per  cent*  of  the  entire  population  can  read 
or  write,  and  the  church  schools  are  poor.  Public 
schools  are  being  established  and  there  are  three 
higher  schools  (two  gymnasia  and  a  R&ilsehitU)f  ten 
trade  schools^  and  a  normal  echooL 

BrsLioaRAfmr:  The  chtirch  jitattitiai  &re  iaelyded  in  thorn 
for  Austria  Cq.vj,  Cknjault:  V.  Klabii  OeiKhichie  Bow* 
nient  bit  nnn  Zrrfall  det  K&niQreicht,  Leipaic,  tS^;  Bo»- 
nieru  Getffttwari  u-n^  fiAthMtf  ZukunfU  LeippiCi  lS8fl;  Die 
Logic  tier  Mohamm&lantr  \.n  Butnien,  VietiUft,  1900  (Hn- 
pwerwl  by  K^lkty  und  BosnitiJi^HeTxeBorfinai  Budnpeet, 
1900), 

BOSO;  Third  English  cardinal;  d.  after  1179, 
His  name  was  Boso  Breakspear  and  he  was  a 
nephew  of  Pope  Adrian  IV  (Nicholas  Breakspear). 
He  belonged  to  the  Bene<lietine  monastery  of  St. 
Albans,  but  went  to  Rome  probably  under  Eugeniua 
in.  From  Nov,  6,  1149,  to  May  3,  1152,  he  caili 
himself  It&monw  ccclesiiz  srriptor.  Adrian  IV 
noade  him  his  chamberlain  early  in  his  pontificate, 
probably  therefore  in  1154,  and  later  made  him 
cardinal  deacon  of  Sts.  Cosmajs  and  Damian;  under 
Alexander  111  ho  became  cardinal  priest  of  St. 
Fudentiana,  With  the  latter  title  hia  signature 
appears  to  a  number  of  papal  hulls  from  March  1$, 
1166,  to  July  10,  1178,  soon  after  which  he  appears 
to  have  died.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
policy  of  Adrian  and  Alexander.  He  wrote  nine 
poetical  lives  of  female  saints,  which  are  still  in 
manuscript  and  was  a  poet  of  considerable  merit. 
For  the  papal  blograpliies  composed  by  him  see 
Leber  Pontificalib. 

BiBuooRikPnT:  The  sourcas  for  b  life  ars  in  Thietmar  of 
MorecViutg.  Chronicon,  MQtl.  Script. ,  lit  (1830),  7S0, 
Consult  Mifne.  Ettcyc^)pMie  tKHnlogiqM^^  Vol.  madt  Dio- 
iionnaite  deM  Corcfinauj,  a. v.;  T.  GrettQWood,  Cothedm 
Petri.  London,  IfiSfi;  DNB.  v,  421;  KL,  ii,  1129-30, 
CoDAilt  Also  the  bidifmpbicB  of  AdrUn  IV  »iid  Alejumder 
III, 

BOSSE,  FRtEDHICH:  German   Lutbemn;  b.  at 

Rosflla  (38  m.  w.  of  Halle)  Aug.  23.  1864.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  TUbingen,  Berlin 
(Ph.D.,  18Sa),  Marburg,  Heidelberg,  and  Greifswald, 
completing  his  studies  in  1890,  In  the  following 
year  be  became  privat^ocent  at  the  University  of 
Greifswald^  and  from  1892  to  1B94  was  proviaionBl 
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professor  in  Kdnigsberg.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor  of  church  history 
at  Kiel,  and  five  years  later  returned  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Greifswald,  where  he  still  remains. 
He  has  written  Prolegomena  zu  einer  Geachichle  des 
Begnffes  "  Nachfolge  Chriati"  (Berlm,  1895). 

B0SSUET,b6s"sa"6',  JACQUES  BENIGNE:  Bish- 
op of  Meaux  (about  27  m.  e.n.e.  of  Paris);  b.  at  Dijon 
Sept.  27,  1627;  d.  in  Paris  Apr.  12,  1704.  He 
began  his  studies  in  the  Jesuit  school  of  Dijon, 
and  finished  at  the  Colldge  de  Navarre,  Paris.  He 
became  priest  and  doctor  of  theology,  1652;  after 
some  time  spent  in  retirement  at  St.  Lazare,  he 
went  to  Metz,  where  he  was  canon  and  archdeacon, 
acquired  great  fame  as  a  preacher,  and  engaged  in 
controversy  with  representatives  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.  At  the  request  of  his  bishop  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work  (1655),  a  Refutation  of  the 
catechism  of  Paul  Ferry  (q.v.).  In  1669  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Condom,  Gascony,  but  resigned 
this  office  after  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
dauphin  (1670).  When  the  education  of  his  pupil 
was  finished,  in  1681,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Meaux.  Bossuet  adopted  the  Cartesian  philosophy , 
to  which  he  added  the  Thomist  theology  and  a  great 
admiration  for  Augustine.  He  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  foremost  of  French  preachers;  and, 
in  so  far  as  the  art  of  eloquence  is  concerned,  his 
six  Oraisons  fun^es  (best  collected  eds.,  by 
Lequeux,  Paris,  1762,  and,  with  notes,  etc.,  by 
A.  Gast^,  1883)  must  be  ranked  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  Christian  oratory,  though  they  reflect 
the  splendor  and  greatness  of  Louis  Quatorze 
more  vividly  than  the  power  and  humility  of  the 
Gospel.  As  tutor  to  the  dauphin  he  wrote  De  la 
connaissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-mime  (1722;  better  ed., 
1741)  and  Dtscour 8  8ur  rhistoire  universelle  dejmUle 
commencement  du  monde  jusqu*d,  Vempire  de  Charle- 
magne (1681;  5th  ed.,  enlarged,  1703;  the  continuar 
tion  to  1661,  published  1806,  was  printed  from  his 
notes),  the  latter  of  which  is  a  strikingly  original  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  Christian  philosophy  of  history 
on  the  principle  that  the  destinies  of  nations  are  con- 
trolled by  providence  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Among  his  controversial  writings 
against  the  Protestants,  the  two  most  remarkable 
are  Exposition  de  la  doctrine  de  V^glise  catholique 
8ur  lea  matibrea  de  controverae  (1671)  and  Hiatoire 
dea  variationa  dea  6gliae8  proteatantea  (2  vols.,  1688; 
best  ed.,  4  vols.,  1689).  The  latter  was  sharply 
criticized  by  Jurieu  and  Basnage,  and  involved  its 
author  in  a  long  and  vehement  controversy.  He 
characterized  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1685)  as  "  le  plus  bel  usage  de  I'autorit^,"  but  he 
was  no  ultramontanist.  He  presided  in  1682  over 
the  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  which  the  king 
had  convened  to  defend  the  royal  prerogatives 
and  the  liberties  of  the  Galiican  Church  against  the 
claims  of  the  pope.  Nor  was  he  in  the  least  tainted 
by  mysticism.  His  attacks  on  F^nelon  and  the 
Quietists  approached  very  near  to  persecution. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  distin- 
guished men  who  lent  brilliancy  to  the  century  of 
Louis  XIV,  but  he  was  a  representative  of  his  time, 
and  his  ideas  of  church  polity  corresponded  to, 


if  they  were  not  dictated  by,  the  king's  "  T^tat, 

c'est  moi." 

Bibliography:  There  have  been  many  editions  of  his  works; 
the  basis  of  most  of  them  is  that  prepared  by  the  Abbd 
P^rau,  at  government  expense,  20  vols.,  Paris,  1743- 
1750;  three  volumes  of  (Euvre»  ponthumes,  ed.  by  C.  F. 
Leroy  were  published  in  1753;  the  best  edition  is  the 
(Buvre9  compUtea,  by  F.  Lechat  and  others,  31  vols.. 
1862-66;  with  appendix  of  (Euvret  irUditea,  2  vob.,  1881- 
1883.  Besides  many  single  sermons  accessible  in  English 
translation,  the  following  works  may  be  mentioned:  Se- 
lect Sermons  and  Funeral  Orations,  1801;  A  Survey  of 
Universal  History,  1819;  A  Conference  [between  Bossuet 
and  J.  Claude.  Mar.  1.  1679]  on  the  Authority  of  the  Churdi, 
London,  1841;  An  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catho- 
lic Faith,  1841;  Elevations  to  Qod,  1850;  The  History  of 
the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  2  vols.,  Dublin. 
1836;  Meditations,  London.  1901. 

For  a  bibliography  consult  H.  M.  Bourseaud,  Histoire 
et  description  des  MSS.  et  des  Sditions  originales  des  ou- 
vrages  de  Bossuet,  Paris   1898  (includes  translations). 

For  his  life  and  writings  and  his  relations  to  F^nelon. 
Jansenism,  Quietism,  etc.,  consult:  L.  F.  de  Bausset, 
Histoire  de  Jacques  B6nigne  Bossuet,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1814. 
Besangon,  1846;  M.  M.  Tabaraud,  Supplrment  aux  histoires 
de  Bossuet  .  .  .  composS  par  .  .  .  de  Bausset,  Paris. 
1822;  F.  le  Dieu  (his  secretary),  Mhnoires  et  journal  sur 
la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  Bossuet,  4  vols.,  ib,  1856-57;  A. 
Rdaume,  Histoire  de  J.-B.  Bossuet  et  de  ses  ctuvres,  3 
vols.,  ib.  1869;  Mrs.  H.  L.  (Farrer)  Lear,  Bossuet  and  his 
Contemporaries,  London,  1874;  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Es- 
says on  Men  and  Women,  ib.  1890;  R.  de  la  Broise,  Bos- 
suet et  la  Bible,  Paris,  1891;  O.  Lanson,  Bossuet,  ib.  1891 
(a  study  of  the  writings);  A.  Rdbelliau,  Bossuet,  hislorien 
du  protestantisms,  ib.  1891;  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen.  Horct  Sab- 
batica,  vol.  ii,  London,  1892;  C.  £.  Freppel.  Bossuet  et 
Veloquenee  sacrfe  au  xvii.  sihde,  Paris,  1893;  J.  Denis, 
Querelle  de  Bossuet  et  de  Fdnelon,  ib.  1894;  L.  Crousld, 
F6nelon  et  Bossuet.  Studes  morales  et  litt^raires,  2  vols., 
ib.  1894-95;  A.  M.  P.  Ingod,  Bossuet  et  jans6nisme,  ib. 
1897. 

BOST,  PAUL  AMI  ISAAC  DAVID:  Swiss  evan- 
gelist; b.  at  Geneva  June  10,  1790;  d.  at  La  Force 
(6  m.  w.  of  Bergerac),  France,  Dec.  14,  1874.  He 
devoted  four  years  to  theology  at  the  University  of 
Geneva,  but  gained  little  spiritual  profit  from  his 
studies,  and  was  ordained  in  1814  in  a  spirit  of 
empty  formalism.  In  1816  he  accepted  a  call  as 
assistant  pastor  at  Mouticrs-Granval  in  the  Canton 
of  Bern,  where  he  remained  two  years,  ascribing 
to  this  period  his  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
grace  and  justification.  A  parish  proved  too 
small  for  his  energies,  however,  and  in  1818,  uiuier 
the  auspices  of  the  "  London  Continental  Society," 
he  began  the  missionary  journeys  which  were  to 
occupy  almost  thirty-five  years  of  liis  life.  After 
the  first  of  these  trips,  he  withdrew  from  the  Church 
of  Geneva,  and  in  the  following  year  was  in  Colmar. 
He  was  expelled  from  France,  however,  and  began 
a  roving  life,  oppressed  by  poverty  and  burdened 
with  a  large  family,  yet  preaching  in  Offenbach, 
Frankfort,  Hanau,  Friedrichsdorf,  and  Carlsruhe. 

In  1825-26  Bost  was  in  Geneva  as  the  pastor  of 
the  free  church  of  Bourg-de-Four.  In  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  the  State  Church,  he  published  his 
Defense  de  ceuz  dea  fidtlea  de  Genbve  qui  se  sont 
conatUtUa  en  dglisea  ind&pendantes  (Geneva,  1825), 
charging  the  national  Church  with  abandoning  the 
Gospel  and  adopting  Arianism.  He  w^as  acconl- 
ingly  tried  for  slander,  but  was  acquitted,  although 
he  was  fined  500  francs  for  his  libelous  statements 
regarding  the  *'  Compagnie  des  pasteurs."  Despite 
the  fact  that  this  trial  marked  a  union  of  the  diver- 
gent elements  of  the  Free  Church,  Bost  resigned 
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hia  pastorate  nt  Bourg-tle-Foiu*  and  foundix!  a  new 
congregation  st  Carouge  near  Geneva,  which  he 
dissolved  after  two  years  in  favor  of  a  more  di- 
versified activity,  establiahing  the  rt?Iigioufl  and 
political  magasiae  U  Enp^ancc  vi\  IS3S»  Two  years 
later  he  successfully  sought  n^admisaion  to  the 
dtirgy  of  Geneva,  without  rctr4ietmg  any  of  his 
viewi*.  After  a  brief  pastorate  at  Aeni^rea  and 
Bo  urges  in  France,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
the  prison  of  the  Maison  Cent  rale  at  Melun,  where 
he  remained  until  1S4S,  then  Ssving  iucc<?aflively 
at  Geneva,  Nimes,  NeucliAtcl,  Jersey;  and  Paris,  and 
apcndi  n  g  hit*  last  years  at  La  Force .  The  chief  works 
of  Botit,  who  also  gained  a  certain  amount  of  reputa* 
tion  as  a  writer  of  hymns,  are  as  follows :  Genbve 
religicuae  {Geneva,  1819);  Huioire  des  /r^*»  morave» 
(2  vols.,  1S31 ;  abridged  Eng.  transL,  London,  1834); 
SuT  la  primaut^  de  Pi^TTe  cl  son  ^pUcopat  (3  pam- 
phlets, 1832);  Histoire  ghi&f^de  l'6tabti^ementdu 
Christianisme  (a  revised  translation  of  Blumhanlt^s 
Versuch  finer  allgemein^n  MissumsgeechkhU  der 
Kirchc  Chriaiit  4  vols.,  Valence,  1S38);  Lea  proph^ies 
proie^tants  (Melun,  1847);  and  M^moirea  pouvani 
mrvir  d  Phiaioirs  du  riveU  reli^ieux  {Paris,  1854-55). 

CE.  BARDBfO 

BtaLiooRArST:  E<   Guern,   Fr^mitr  rfvtfil  h  Gm^w,   PsriB, 
1871;  Lichtenberffei-,  ESR,  ii,  373-374. 

BOSTOff,  THOMAS:  Church  of  Scotland;  b. 
ftt  DuiLse  (13  m,  w.  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed), 
Berwickshire,  Mar.  17,  1677;  d.  at  Ettrick  (40 
m.  s,  of  Edinburgh),  Selkirkshire,  May  20,  1732. 
He  studied  at  the  llniversity  of  Edinburgh;  be- 
came minister  at  8impnn,  BenfS'icbiKire,  1690; 
at  Ettrick,  1707.  By  circulating  the  Marrow  of 
Modern  Diviniiy  among  his  friends  he  started  the 
Marrow  Controversy  (q,v.)-  He  wrote  much  and 
has  exercised  great  influence  in  the  Preebyterian 
Churches  both  of  Scot  1  ami  and  England.  The 
works  by  which  he  is  now  best  known  are  Human 
Nature  in  Ux  Four/old  State  of  PrimUivG  Integrity ^ 
Entire  Depravation ^  Begun  Recovery,  and  Cqh- 
tummate  Happiness  or  Misery  (Edinburgh,  1720), 
commonly  called  ''  Boston's  Fourfold  State  ";  The 
Sovereifptty  and  Wisdom  of  God  Displayed  in  the 
Afflidionji  of  Men  (1737;  reprinted  as  The  Crook  in 
the  Lot,  with  memoir,  Glasgow ,  1863).  He  left  an 
autobiography  publiahed  as  Memoir$  (Edinburgh, 
1776;  ed.  G.  H,  Morrison,  1800),  and  printed 
from  Boston's  maouflcript^  with  introduction,  notes, 
and  bibliography  by  G.  L.  LfOW,  under  the  title 
General  Account  of  my  Life  {Edinburgh,  1907)* 
Hifl  Whole  Worhi  edited  by  S.  McMillan  were  pub- 
lished in  twelve  volumes  at  Aberdeen  in  iS4S-52. 

oojimjkHi  A,  k  Wocid,  Athenm  Oroni€ns€$^  ed,  P,  BLiu, 
iii,  407-400.  4  Tol^.,  Oxford^  London,  1813-20;  Jean  L. 
WstifOP,  Lifi  and  Tittutu  of  ThtnnaM  Bottim,  Edmhmtsh, 
lSfl3;  A.  ThonuioD,  Thomaa  Botton,  Lotidon,  1895;  DNB, 
V.  424-^26. 

BOTTOME,  MARGARET  (McDOWALD):  Foun- 
der of  the  King^K  Daughters;  b.  in  New  York  City 
Dec.  29,  1827;  d.  there  Nov,  14,  IWfu  She  waa 
edue^t^d  at  a  private  school  in  Brooklyn,  and 
in  ISfff)  married  the  Rev*  P'rank  Bottome.  She 
had  already  become  intcreatcd  in  religions  and 
phil&ntbropic  work,  and  in  1S76  began  to  give 


Bible  talks  in  the  homes  of  prominent  New  York 
women,  continuing  them  for  twcnly-five  yeare. 
In  1 SSG  she  organized  the  order  of  King's  Ilnughtert, 
baaing  her  isystem  on  Ed  wan!  Everett  Hale's 
Ten  Times  On^  is  Ten,  In  the  fo lowing  year  the 
eoeiety  was  enlarged  to  include  men,  and  the  name 
wa»  chajigcd  to  the  present  InternAtional  Order 
of  the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons.  In  1896  she 
w^ai*  elected  president  of  the  women's  branch  of 
the  International  Medical  Mission,  fi^he  wsa  aJfto 
an  associate  editor  of  the  The  Ladies*  Homn  Jour- 
nal, and  in  addition  to  a  few  pamphlets  and  a 
targe  number  of  contributions  to  religious  maga- 
zines w^rote  The  Guest  Chajnher  (New  York,  1893); 
Crumbs  froin  the  King^s  Table  (1S94);  and  A  Sun- 
shine Trip  to  the  Orient  (1897), 

BOUDmOT,  bfl"di"no',  ELLAS:  American  man 
of  affairs  and  philanthropiet;  b.  at  Philadelphia 
May  2,  1740;  d.  at  Buriington.  N.  J.,  Oct,  24,  182L 
He  was  a  lawyer  and  eminent  in  liis  profession; 
represented  New  Jersey  in  the  Continifntal  Congrefla 
1778-79  and  1781-84,  was  chosen  president  in  17fiS, 
and^  as  such,  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  ^ith  Great 
Britain;  he  was  member  of  the  first  three  national 
congresses,  and  director  of  the  United  Btates  mint 
1795-1805.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commisi^ioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
(1812-21),  and  first  president  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  (1816-21).  He  was  we;ilthy  and 
gave  liberally  for  philanthropic  purjjoses  during 
his  life  and  in  his  wilL  He  wrote  The  Age  of  Rei^e- 
iation  ;  or  the  age  of  reason  shoum  to  be  an  age  of 
infidelity  (Philadelphia,  1801),  in  reply  to  Thomas 
Piiine;  The  Secand  Advertt  ftr  Coming  of  the  Messiah 
in  Glory  shown  to  be  a  scriptural  doctrine  and  taught 
by  divine  re^^elation  (Trenton,  N.  J»,  181*5);  and  A 
Star  in  the  WeM  ;  or  a  humble  attempt  to  disfoixr  the 
long  lost  tribes  of  Israel  (1816),  in  which  he  advocated 
the  view  that  the  American  Indians  are  the  ten 
lost  tribes.  He  also  published  aJionymously  in 
the  Eijangdieal  Intelligencer  for  1S06  a  memoir 
of  William  Tcnnent  (reprinted  New  York*  1847). 
His  Journal  or  Historical  Recollections  of  AntericaTt 
Events  during  the  Revolutionary  War  was  printed 
at  Philadelphia  in  ISOt. 

BtQLfoonAt<trr^  The  Lift,  Pahtic  ^enrioH*  Addt^aaet^  ^itd 
LeOert  of  Eliot  Boudiiwi^  cdit^  by  jAtie  J.  Boudinot*  2 
voIh..  Boflton,  18©6, 

BOUHOURS,  bQ'Tiflr',  BOMUHQUE;  Jesuit; 
b.  in  Paris  May  15,  162S;  d.  there  May  27,  1702. 
Ho  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  sixteen,  and 
acquired  such  renown  as  a  teacher  that  the  young 
Longuevillc  princes  and  the  son  of  Colbert  were  put 
under  liis  care.  Besides  a  number  of  biograpliical 
and  other  works,  he  ma4:le  (with  two  other  Jesuits, 
Tellier  and  Bernicr)  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  from  the  Vulgate  into  French  (Paris,  1697- 
1703). 

BOUQUET,  ba"kt*',  MARTUf:  Benedictine  of 
St.  Maur;  b.  at  Amiens  Aug,  6.  1685,  d.  in  Paris 
Apr.  6,  1754.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order 
at  Bt,  Faron,  Meaux^  in  1706,  and  wa?*  ordained 
priest.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
secured  hia  appointment  as  special  as^^istant  to 
Montfauo^n   in   hia   editorial   labors.     When    the 
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great  edition  of  the  Scriptoren  r€ru?n  Gallimrum 
el  FTancicarum  came  to  be  made  (it  had  b«en  pro- 
jected by  Colbert  as  early  as  1676,  and  was  eutrusted 
to  the  Benedietinea  of  St.  Maur  in  1723),  he  was 
placed  in  charge  ofit.  Difficultieawereencountered^ 
owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  bull  Unigcniiu^f 
whicli  tiHiMcd  the  king  to  baniah  him  from  Paris; 
but  ho  succeeded  in  preparing  the  fitwt  eight  vol- 
umes for  publicjitJon  (173S-52).  Other  mcmbcra 
of  the  congregation  brought  out  five  more  after 
hiH  death  (1757-85).  Interrypted  by  the  Revo- 
lution ^  the  work  was  taken  up  again  by  the  Institute, 
and  later  by  the  Academy  of  Inficriptions^  by  whom 
ten  more  volumes  were  publisbed  Id  the  nineteenth 
f^ntury, 

BOtJQUnr,  bQ'Tcan',  PIERIIE  (PETRITS  BOQUI- 
rnJS):  French  Calvinist;  b.  either  in  the  province 
of  Sain  tonga  or  in  that  of  Guienne;  d.  at  Lausanne 
1582.  The  first  certain  date  in  hia  life  ia  his  taking 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  the  univemty 
of  Bourg^  Apr,  23,  1539,  He  waa  a  Carmelite 
monk  at  Bourgen  and  rose  to  be  prior ^  butj  em- 
bracing the  Reformation,  he  left  his  monastery 
in  1541  and  went  first  to  Basel  ^  then  to  Lei  pale 
and  Witteabergj  wliere  he  had  letters  to  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  The  latter  recommended  him 
to  Butzer  when  a  theologian  was  required  to  con- 
tinue the  lecturer  which  Calvin  had  delivered  in 
Strasburg.  Here  he  began  to  lecture  on  Galatians 
in  September,  1542.  Later  he  retiarned  to  BourgeSt 
where  he  lectured  on  Hebrew  and  the  Scriptures, 
gaining  protection  and  a  pension  from  Margaret 
of  NavarrCf  and  being  allowed  by  the  archbishop 
to  preach  in  the  cathc<lraL  The  Protestant  leaders, 
Calvin,  Farel,  and  Beza,  seem  to  have  sujgpected 
him  of  intending  to  desert  the  Reformation;  but 
his  teaching  brought  him  again  into  conflict  with 
the  Roman  authorities,  and  he  left  Bourg^  once 
more  for  Strasburg  in  1555.  Here  he  remained 
untU  the  elector  Otto  Henry  appointed  him 
in  1557  to  a  provisional  professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  which  waa  made  permanent 
the  next  year.  In  the  internal  disaensions  of 
FrotCJitantism  he  took  an  increasingly  decided 
Calvinifitic  stand,  and  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  IH 
was  thus  the  only  Heidelberg  theologian  to  retain 
his  position,  and  was  made  head  of  the  faculty 
and  a  member  of  the  new  Reformed  church  council 
(1560)*  This  period  of  prosperity  ended,  however ^ 
with  the  death  of  Frederick:  III,  after  which  he 
was  deprived  of  bis  position  (1577),  and  becamSi 
a  year  later,  professor  and  preacher  at  Lausanne* 
His  numerous  works  are  mainly  polemicid  treatises 
against  the  Lutherans  and  Roman  Cathobcs. 
(E.  F,  Karl  MClleh.) 

BtBLtooaAFnr:  Biographical  maberiftl  is  found  in  hjjp  Bre- 
vU  notaiia  .  ^  .  de  arna  domini,  pp.  140-170,  Hehlt^l- 
bflrg,  15S2.  CoEiiult  further:  M.  Ad^m,  Vita  ^tr-uditorum. 
ii,  72  Bqq.,  lUidelberg,  170fl;  E.  And  ^.  Hug,  La  France 
ptatettatUg.  ed.  H.  L.  Bordier,  ii,  S7B  Aqq.,  Farm,  1879. 

BOimDALOUE,  bOr'^da'la',  LOUIS:  Je^^uit 
preacher;  b.  at  Rourges  Aug.  20,  ]fi32^  d.  in 
Park  May  13,1 704 .  He  was  for  some  time  a  teach  er 
in  literature  and  philosophy;  in  1665  he  was  serjt 
to  preach  in  the  provinces^  in  1669  was  recalled  to 
Fails;  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 


he  was  sent  to  Languedoc  to  preach  to  the  Prot-es- 
tants;  his  last  years  he  devoted  t<i  the  service  of 
the  poor  and  unfortuna^te  in  Paris.  As  a  man 
he  was  justly  esteemed  and  loved;  as  a  preacher 
his  strength  is  in  the  clearness  of  his  argxmient, 
its  readiness  and  its  cogency.  The  first  edition 
of  his  works  wiis  edited  by  Bretonneau  (16  vols., 
Paris,  1707-34);  a  good  recent  edition  is  that  of 
Lille,  1SS2  (6  vols.). 

IllBtloaRJLPnY:  L.  PAUtbe,  Bourdaloue^  d^a-pr^g  ^  doru- 
mtntt  nouveaui,  P^ris*  1900;  A,  Fiiug^re,  Bojifdalouf.  «a 
pr&licaHfin  €t  ton  temps,  ib^  1S74;  &f,  Lauj-K^,  BoitrdaLaue^ 
M  vU  et  *e$  vuvTct,  2  vols.,  ih.  1^1;  E.  de  M^DorvaL, 
Bi^urdaiaue.  Fa,riK,  1S97;  F,  CafltoCi,  J  as  Vit  ft  ia  prSdica- 
tion  d*un  rrtioinux  au  xx'ii,  ti^cfr,  vol.  i,  MontptilLie'r,  1EK)1. 

BOmOGBTOH,  bQ"ri"hyon',  DE  LA  PORTE, 
AlTTOINETTEt  Fanatical  enthusiast;  b.  at  Rys- 
sel  (Lille),  tlxen  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Jan, 
13,  1616;  d,  at  Francker,  Friesland,  Oct.  30, 
1680,  She  grew  up  neglectetl  an<!  mjlitary  on 
a<^x>unt  of  a  facial  deformity,  afterward  removed 
by  an  operation ,  and  came  to  love  isolation  and 
communion  with  God.  For  a  time  her  older  sister 
drew  her  into  the  world;  but  she  shrank  from 
marriage,  and  once  thought  she  heard  the  voice  of 
God  aaking  her,  "  Canst  thou  find  a  lover  more 
perfect  than  17"  She  thought  of  becoming  a 
Carmehte,  but  concluded  that  the  true  Christians 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  cloisters,  and  sought 
another  way  to  leave  the  world.  Her  father  tried 
to  force  a  marriage  upon  her  ip  16S6;  she  Bed  in 
a  male  disguise,  and  after  many  romantic  adven- 
tures waa  brought  home,  but  took  refuge  at  Mons 
under  the  protection  of  the  archbishop.  When 
her  plans  for  founding  an  ascetic  community 
on  a  primitive  model  were  hindered,  she  went  to 
Li^ge  and  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt. 
On  her  father's  death  she  brought  aiilt  ag^ainst 
her  stepmother  for  his  entire  pro]>erty  and  won  it. 
Now  she  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  doubtful 
friend  of  mysticism,  Jean  de  St.  Saulieu,  who 
induced  her  to  take  charge  of  a  home  for  orphan 
girls  (16o3),  which  she  put  under  the  Augustfnian 
rule  and  made  cloistered  (165S).  Her  rule  there 
came  to  an  untoward  end  in  1662,  when  she  took 
flight  under  serious  accusations  of  cruelty.  She 
went  first  to  Ghent  and  then  to  Mechlin,  where  she 
fotmd  an  adherent  in  the  superior  of  the  OraUirians, 
Christian  de  Oort.  Soon  she  developed  a  fantas- 
tical system,  based  on  allcge^l  revelations.  As 
the  **  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  "of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, she  was  to  revive  the  teachings  of  the  (josp^el 
and  gather  her  spiritual  cliildren  around  her  into 
a  communistic*  priest  less  brotherhoo<i;  she  waa 
the  second  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  earth. 

The  books  which  Antoinette  now  began  to  publish 
contain  the  bitterest  ix^ndemnation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  reject  infant  baptism,  and  the 
Trinity  was  exchanged  for  a  sacred  triad  of  truth, 
mercy,  and  justice-  She  had  dealings  with  the  Jan- 
^nist.*»/but  rejecte<l  their  teaclungon  predestination. 
In  1067,  with  De  Cort,  she  went  to  Amsterdjun  and 
lived  for  a  while  in  the  liappy  exchange  of  views 
with  the  most  various  heretics  and  fanatics.  The 
following  years  are  occupied  with  the  history  of 
the  attempt  to  find  a  home  for  her  elect  on  the 
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island  of  Nordstrand  m  the  North  Sea,  which  De 
Goft  had  discovered  &&  the  destined  place .  Rib  hnan  * 
cial  troubles,  which  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
itoty,  ended  only  with  his  imprisonment  at  Amster- 
dam and  hla  death  in  t669-  Antoinette,  aa  his  heir, 
was  for  several  years  more  mueh  oecupied  with 
€ourta  of  justice,  not  without  danger  of  imprison- 
ment, and  went  from  Amsterdam  to  Haarlem, 
thence  to  Sleswick,  and  finally  to  Husum  to  be  as 
near  as  postal ble  to  Nordatrand.  He^e  she  might 
have  b^en  left  in  peace  if  she  would  have  given  up 
her  daima.  But  she  set  up  a  pdnting^pr^s  and 
earned  on  the  livelieat  literary  controveray,  until 
her  presi  was  oonhscated  by  the  government. 
So  her  stoiy  proceeds,  amid  quaint  and  vivid 
details  too  numerous  to  give  here,  until  she  is 
found  at  Hamburg  in  1679  formally  charged  with 
sorcery  by  a  former  adherent,  an  eccentric  colonel 
of  artillery  named  La  Ooete.  She  fled  to  escape 
arrest,  and  remained  in  hiding  until  her  death  the 
next  year.  The  points  of  her  qmetistic  mysticism 
need  no  discussion;  for  herself  the  important  one 
was  her  own  position  as  bride  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  channel  of  revelation.  Though  she  was  pmb- 
ahly  more  of  an  adventuress  than  even  an  enthusiast 
or  an  insane  woman,  the  eNDlemn  prophetic  tone  of 
her  visions  and  divine  m^isages  continued  for  some 
time  to  attract  readers  who  believed  in  her  inspira- 
tion; hut  her  community  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  scattered  at  her  death.     (G.  Kawebau.) 

Antoinette  had  many  followers  in  Scotland,  more^ 
it  is  said,  than  in  any  other  country.  Prominent 
among  them  were  the  Rev.  James  Garden  (1647-' 
]  726 )^  who  rose  to  be  professor  of  divinity  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen^  and  was  deprived  in  1696  be- 
cause he  had  refused  to  sign  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  his  younger  brother^  Rev. 
George  Garden  (1649^1733),  who  after  being  one  of 
the  ministers  of  St,  Nicholas,  the  town  parish  of 
Aberdeen^  was  **  laid  aside  "  by  the  privy  council  in 
1692  because  he  refused  to  pray  for  William  and 
Mary  and  in  1701  was  deposed  from  the  nunistry  be- 
cause he  had  advocated  Bourignonianism  in  his  book. 
An  Ap&togy  for  M .  Ant&nia  BcmHjgTiofi  (1699),  a  reply 
to  books  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Cock- 
bum  (1652-1729),  entitled  Bourigtiifmism  D^ected  ; 
Off  the  Delmions  and  Errors  of  A,  B<mrignon  and 
her  Growing  Sect.  NarraHve  i.  (London,  1698), 
Narralive  iL  (1698),  and  A  Letter  to  his  Frtend 
giving  nn  account  why  the  other  Narratives  about 
Bourignianism  are  not  yet  published,  and  artswcring 
Bome  Reflections  passed  upon  the  flrsl  (1698). 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1701,  1709,  and  1710  passed  dehverances  against 
Eourignonians  in  which  their  views  are  thus  de- 
scribed r  L  They  denied  (I)  the  divine  permission 
of  sin  and  that  divine  vengeance  and  eternal  damna- 
tion were  inflicted  upon  iti  (2)  the  decrees  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation'  and  (3)  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge.  11.  They  ast^rted  (1)  that 
Christ  had  a  twofold  human  nature,  one  produced 
of  Adam  before  the  woman  was  formed,  and  the 
other  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  (2)  that  in  each 
soul  before  birth  are  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  j 
(3)  that  the  will  m  absolutely  free,  and  there  is  in 
man  some  in^nito  quality  which  makea  it  poesible 
n.— 16 


for  him  to  unite  himself  to  God;  (4)  that  Christ ^s 
nature  waa  ainfuHy  corrupt,  so  that  by  nature  he 
was  rebellious  to  the  will  of  God;  (5)  that  perFec^ 
tion  may  be  attained  in  this  hfe;  and  (6)  that 
children  are  bom  in  heaven. 

Notwithstanding  these  deliverances,  the  views 
of  Antoinette  Bourignon  continued  to  exist  in 
Scotland  and  in  1711  Boungnonianiam  was  put 
among  the  heresies  which  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try were  required  formally  to  disown  when  applying 
for  ordination. 

BtfiLicHiBAFHT:  kn.  ediUon  of  the  works  of  AtttcnDetto 
Bottri^non  wju  published  is  l^  voli.,  &t  Amtterdam, 
108O-SC.  8ha  wrote  tw«i  AoeouutB  of  her  Life^  La  PoroU 
d*  BieM,  <m  »  rie  in«rH#ur«  (1334-63),  Mechlia,  I&d3; 
uid  La  Vie  etU^rieun  (1 01 5-61),  AtnatcrUnm,  106S. 
TbeM  wer»  ooatinued  by  her  diiciple,  Pierre  Fotretp  m 
8a  Via  e&wlitiuSe^  repfiu  depuit  «tx  miLHcinct  ei  wv^ivit 
juMqu't  $a  wyort^  appended  to  a  Later  c<Lition  of  the  pfigr- 
oedins.  Her  jiuiobioemphy  in  Eng.  cmhibI.  under  the  title 
Tht  Light  ef  the  fVorUi:  a  Mtytt  True  Rislaiion  of  a  P^^ 
grimtSM  Tfafhoilino  Towardt  EtemUVyS  p&rt^,  LoQdon^  IttSd^ 
r^phnted,  ib.  1S63^  abridced.  jb.  iTSti.  CeiiBult  eap«cia]]y 
A.  v&a  der  Linde,  ArtioinetU  Stmn4fnon^  Dom  Lidit  der 
WtU^  Loyden.  ISdS  (d.  au  Ibis  G.  Kaverau,  la  GQA,  lS9ifi^ 
pp.  42ft  eqq.)^ 

BOURIIE,  FRAITCIS:  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Westniinster;  b.  at  Clapham  (a  suburb 
of  London)  Mar.  23^  1S61.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Cuthbert's  Ck)llege,  Ushaw  (ISfl^-TS),  St. 
Edmund's,  Ware  ( 1S75-S0),  St.  Thomas's  Seminary, 
Hammersmith  (1880-nSl),  St.  Sulpice,  Paris  (18S1- 
1883),  and  the  University  of  Louvain  (1SS3-84). 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  188'1|  and 
after  aer>^ng  as  assistant  at  BLackheath,  Mortlake, 
and  West  Grinstead  for  hve  years,  was  appointed 
rector  of  South wark  Diocesan  Seminary,  holding 
this  position  until  1S98|  also  acting  for  several 
years  as  professor  of  moral  theology  and  Holy 
Scripture.  He  was  named  domestic  prelate  to  the 
pope  in  189^,  and  in  the  following  year  was  con- 
secrated titular  bishop  of  Epiphania  and  coadjutor 
to  the  bishop  of  South  wark.  He  was  bishop  of 
South  wark  from  1897  to  tdOS^  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  been  archbishop  of  Westminister .  He 
practically  refounded  St.  John's  Seminary  at 
WoDerah»  and  has  been  most  active  in  movements 
for  social  reform  in  the  diocese  of  Bouthwark, 
particularly  in  the  development  of  the  Southwark 
Rescue  Society  and  the  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Catholic  Canadian  Emi- 
gration Society,  and  represented  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  England  at  the  St.  Augustine  celebrations 
at  Aries  in  1807,  as  well  as  the  English  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  at  Autun  in  1S&9,  and  led  the 
English  pilgrims  to  Lourdes  in  1902, 

BOUSSET,  ba"aet',  JOHAHH  FRAITZ  WILHELMi 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Lilbeck  Sept.  3,  1865, 
He  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  Leipdc^  and  G{^ttin- 
gen  (Th.Lic*,  1890)  and  became  privat^ocent  at 
the  latter  university  in  1890^  being  made  associate 
professor  of  New  Teet-ament  exegesis  six  years 
later.  Theologically  he  belongs  to  the  lil^eral 
hij^rical  school.  In  addition  to  minor  contribu- 
tions^ be  has  written  ETmr^liencilaie  Jwitiits  das 
Mdrtip'ers  (G^ttingen,  1861);  Jesiu  Predigt  im 
Gegensatz  «*nt  Jvdentum  (1892);  Textkrkische  8tu^ 
dien  (Leipaic,  1894);  Anlidmsi  (Gattingen,  1895; 
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Eng.  transL  by  A.  H.  Keane,  London,  1896); 
KommentaT  zur  Offtinbarung  de^  Johannrji  (in  the 
Kritisch'^xcgvtiiicher  Kommeniar  rum  Neiten  Tesia- 
meni,  1S9G);  Religion  des  J  udenluma  im  neuteskiTnent- 
lichen  Zeilalier  (Bedin,  1903;  2d  ed.,  1906);  Da9 
We^en  drr  ReHgion  ( Halle ,  1 903 ) ;  Was  tds&en  vnr  v<m 
Je^usf  (1904);  Jenm  (Hiille,  1904;  Eng.lranBl.,  Lon- 
donj  1906);  and  Erki^rungdesGalaier'Und  emtcn  und 
tuxiten  Korintherbriffest  in  J.  Weiss's  Sckriften  rfea 
Neuen  Testuments  neu  uberaetzi  (Gfittingen,  1905). 
Since  1S97  he  bus  edited  the  Theologische  Rund- 
schau in  collaboration  with  W,  Heitmiiller,  and  the 
FoTschungen  zur  Religion  ujtd  Lileratur  dc^  Alien 
und  Neuen  Testaments  in  collaboration  with  H* 
Gunkel  since  1903. 

BOUTHILLIERj  bu^til'lyS',  DE  RAUCE,  AR- 
UAND  JEAH  LE-     See  Trappists. 

BOWEH,  GEORGE:  Methodist  Episcopal  for- 
eign missionary;  b.  at  Middlebury,  Vt*,  April  30, 
1S16;  d,  in  Bombay,  India,  Feb.  5,  1S8S,  He 
wa^  graduated  at  Union  Theological  8emiiiary, 
New  York  Oty^  in  1847;  was  ordained  by  the  pn^ 
bytery  of  New  York,  and  the  aamo  year  went  to 
Bombay  under  the  American  Board.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  Ills  Life  in  that  city,  but  severed  his  connection 
with  the  American  Board  in  1S55  and  was  an  inde- 
pendent mmionary  till  1872  when  he  connect^KI 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missionary 
society.  He  edited  the  Bombay  Guardion  from 
1854  on ;  and  wna  also  the  secretary  of  the  ReligiouJ9 
Tract  Society  of  Bombay.  By  the  volumes  which 
have  been  made  up  from  his  writings  ho  has 
helped  many  spiritual ly.  They  are:  DaUy  Medi- 
taiions  (Piiiladelpluar  1865);  Discusidans  by  ike  Sea- 
side (Bombay,  1857);  Love  reiMxiled.  Meditaliona  on 
the  paHing  words  of  Jesus  mth  hU  disciptes  in  John 
xiiL  to  xvii.  (Pliiladelpbia,  1872);  VcHlyf  Verilg, 
Thfi  Amens  of  Chrkt  (1879). 

BOWEN,  JOHN  WESLEY  EDWARD:  Methodist 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  New  Orleans,  La-i  I^^-  ^» 
1855.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  UnivcRfity  of  New 
Orleans  (B.A,,  1878)  and  Boston  University  {Ph,D,, 
1887).  After  acting  as  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages at  Central  Tennessee  College,  Najshville, 
Tenn.,  from  1878  to  1882,  he  held  successive  pas- 
torate at  Boston  (1S82-S5),  Newark,  N.  J.  (1885- 
1888),  and  Baltimore  and  Washington  (1888-92), 
wliile  d tiring  the  latter  incumbency  he  was  likewise 
professor  of  church  history  and  systematic  theology 
in  Morgan  College^  Baltimore,  and  also  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  Howard  University,  Washington, 
in  1891-92.  Since  1893  he  has  bi^n  president  and 
professor  of  historical  theology  in  Gammon  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  a  mcmt^r 
and  examiner  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
literature  in  1889-93,  as  well  as  secretary  and 
librarian  of  the  Stewart  Missionary  Foundation 
for  Africa.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral conferences  of  1896^  1900,  and  1904,  and  from 
1892  to  1900  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  control 
of  the  Epworth  League.  He  is  the  editor  of  The 
Voieef  The  jVcgro,  and  the  Stetmrt  Mi&monary 
Magazine f  and  has  written  Nationcd  Sermons, 
AJrica  and  ihe  American  Negro  (Phiiadclphiai  1891); 


University  Addresses  {Atlanta,  1895);  Disnissions 
in  Philosophy  and  Theology  (1895);  and  The 
United  Negro  {1902). 

BOWER,  ARCHIBALD :  Professed  convert  from 
Roman  Catholicism  to  ProtCiitantiKm;  b,  at  Dundee 
Jan.  17,  1686;  d.  in  London  Sept.  3,  1766.  He  was 
educated  at  Douai,  went  to  Italy,  became  a  Jesuit 
170€,  and  in  1723  waja  made  a  counselor  of  the 
Inquimtion  at  Macerata,  Italy.  In  1726  he  fled 
secretly  to  England ^  and,  after  some  years,  joined 
the  Established  Church;  he  gained  influential 
patrons,  who  procured  him  employment  m  literary 
work  and  teaching.  In  1745  he  was  readmitted 
into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but,  after  two  years, 
again  professed  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome. 
His  principal  publication  waM  the  History  of  the 
Popes  (7  vols.,  London,  1748-66;  reprinted  with 
a  continuation  by  8.  H.  Cox,  3  vols,,  Pliiladelphia, 
1844-45),  which  was  attacked  by  Alban  Butler 
and  John  Douglas  as  a  mere  translation  of  TiQe- 
mont  and  earlier  writers  without  proper  acknowl- 
edgment. Bower*H  character  for  virtue  aa  well  aa 
veracity  is  not  above  suspicion* 

BiBUOf^nAPHV;  The  DNB,  vi^  4^-51,  FumidhtMi  a  iuccLnct 
jtccoimt  of  h'la  life  and  the  dxarges  B£ain»t  hha,  witU  a  U^t 
of  Utf^mture  upon  turn, 

BOWMAFj  THOMAS :  The  name  of  two  contem- 
porary American  bishops. 

1.  Methodist  Episcopal  biahop;  b.  at  Berwick, 
Pa,,  July  15,  1817,  He  waa  Cilucated  at  Dick- 
injion  College  (B,A.,  1837),  and  two  years  later 
entered  the  Baltiniore  conference  of  the  Method- 
ist ministry.  He  taught  in  the  grammar-school 
of  Dickinson  College  in  1840-43,  and  five  years 
later  foundcni  Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamftport, 
Pa.,  of  which  he  was  the  president  until  1858, 
when  he  was  chosen  president  of  Asbiiry  (now 
De  Pauw)  Univeraity,  Greencastle,  Ind.  In  1S64- 
1865  he  was  also  chaplain  of  the  Uniteil  States 
Senate.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  Asbury 
University  in  1872,  when  he  was  elected  bishop, 
and  since  that  time  htm  officially  vieitcd  all  the 
conferences  of  his  denomination  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 

3.  Bi»hop  of  the  Evangelical  Association;  b.  in 
Lehigh  township,  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  May 
28,  1836.  He  studied  at  the  Vander\'eer3  Seminary, 
EastoOj  Pa,,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Evan- 
gelical ABj>M^iation.  He  was  pastor  in  the  eastern 
Pennsylvania  conference  1859-75,  and  was  presi- 
ding elder  of  the  same  conference  1870-75.  He 
has  been  a  bishop  since  1875,  an<l  since  1896 
principal  of  the  Union  Biblical  Institute  at  Na- 
persville,  III,,  which  is  the  theological  seminary 
of  the  Evangeliod  Association.  He  charactcriBcs 
his  theological  position  as  "Arminian-evangelical/' 
He  baa  published  a  n^ vision  of  the  catechism  of  lus 
Church,  also  an  account  of  the  disturbance  in  the 
Evangelical  Association. 

BOWNEp  BORDEir  PAREIER:  American  edu- 
cator; b.  at  LeonanlviLle,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14,  1847* 
He  was  educat>ed  at  the  University  of  New  York 
(B*A.,  1871),  and  later  studied  for  two  years  at  the 
universities  of  Halle,  G5ttingen,  and  Paria.  Since 
1876  ho  has  been  professor  of  philosophy  at  B<^- 
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ton  University*  He  was  cbairman  of  the  Philo- 
sophical iJcpiirtnicnt  at  the  St.  Louis  Woriirs  Fair 
in  1904  am!  is  an  honorary  membt.*r  of  the  Imperial 
EiJucation  Socit^ty  of  Japan.  He  has  written  The 
Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spimeer  (New  York,  1874); 
Shidies  in  Theism  (1879);  Metaphysics  (1882); 
FhUosopky  of  Theism  (1887);  Introduction  to 
Pnychologiml  Theory  (lSS7)j  PrindpUs  of  Ethics 
(1892);  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowiedye  (1S97); 
Tfw  Christian  Revdaiion  (Cincinnati,  IS98);  The 
Christian  Lifr.  (189R);  The  Atonement  (1900)j 
Theism  (Deema  lectures  for  1902;  New  York,  1902); 
am]  The  Immanence  of  God  (Boston,  1905). 

BOWRIHG,  SIR  JOHIT;  English  Uaitarian;  b. 
at  Exeter  Oct.  17,  1792;  d.  there  Nov,  23,  1872, 
He  served  his  country  as  member  of  Parliament 
(1835-37  and  1841-49),  in  the  public  service  in 
China  and  the  Far  East  (1849--59),  and  as  member 
of  various  governmental  commissions;  he  waa  an 
ardent  Utilitarian  and  first  editor  of  the  West- 
minster Review  (1825).  He  was  a  remarkable 
linguist  and  an  enthusiastic  student  of  literatm^. 
His  writings  relate  to  public  affairs,  give  the  results 
of  his  travels,  and  include  numerous  translations, 
particularly  of  tl^e  popular  poetry  of  Easterly  Europe ; 
he  edited  the  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham  with 
biography  (11  vols.,  London,  1838^3).  He  is 
mentioned  here  for  his  h)^mna,  many  of  which  are 
in  general  use,  as  **  God  is  love,  his  mercy  bright- 
ens,'' **  From  the  recesses  of  a  lowly  spirit,"  ''In 
the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory/'  "  Watchman,  tell 
us  of  the  night/'  "  We  can  not  always  trace  the 
way,"  and  others. 

BibUooaiiPHT:  Autobiooraphi^al  RetoUeeiionM,  with  Memmr 
by  [hlfl  sod]  l^owjn  Bownni;^  LondoD,  1S77;  DNB,  vi, 
76-80;  S.  W.  Duffield,  EnQlUh  Hymnm,  pp.  2«0-2fi3.  New 
Yorkf  ISafl;  J.  Julmn,  Dictionary  i>f  Hymnoiogy,  pp.  166- 
107.  London.  1907. 

BOY-BISHOP:  A  popular  custom  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  pro  vi  tie  a  tliverMion  for  the  boys  of  a  church 
or  cathedral  choir  or  scliocjl,  and  to  reward  the  most 
deserving.  One  of  the  number  was  chosen  "  biflh- 
op,"  most  commonly  on  St,  Nicholas's  day  (Dec.  6), 
and  in  episcopal  dress  and  attended  by  his  fellows 
as  priests,  he  went  through  the  streets  bcdtoiring 
his  blessing.  Often  he  cntcrtHl  into  the  church 
and  conducted  some  part  of  the  service,  at  times 
delivering  a  sermon,  pre^iared  for  the  purpose  by 
an  older  head  (cf.  the  Concio  de  puero  Jesu  of  Eras- 
mus, edited  by  S.  Bentley,  London,  1810,  which 
was  spoken  by  a  boy  of  St,  Paul's  School,  London, 
on  such  an  occasion).  The  boys  occupied  the  seats 
of  tlic  clergy  while  the  latter  sat  in  the  lowest 
places.  In  some  localities  the  game  lasted  from 
St,  Nicholas's  day  until  Holy  Innocents'  day 
(Dee.  28).  It  wa4»  very  popular  in  England,  where 
it  was  observed  not  only  in  the  churches  and 
schools,  but  at  the  court  and  In  the  ciistles  of  the 
nobility;  the  boys  were  called  ''St.  Nicholas's 
clerks."  The  custom  was  forbidden  in  1542  but 
was  restored  under  Mary,  It  was  also  common 
in  France,  although  repeatedly  forbidden  there 
(by  the  papa!  legate,  1198;  the  synods  of  Paris 
1212,  Cognac  1260,  Nantes  1431;  the  chapter  of 
Troyes  1445),  In  some  places,  as  Retms  and 
Mains,  it  lasted  till  the  eighteenth  century >    See 


Fools,  Feamt  of,  and  oonsiilt  the  works  men- 
tioned in  the  bibliography  of  tliat  article. 

BOYCE,  JAMES  PETIGRU:  American  Baptist; 
b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan,  11,  1827;  d.  at  Pau, 
France,  Dec,  28,  1S88.  He  was  graduated  at 
Brown  University  1847;  studied  theology  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary ,  1849-51 ;  became  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  1H51; 
professor  of  theology  in  Furman  University,  Green- 
villcj  S.  C,  1855;  chairman  of  the  faculty^  and 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary*  opened  at  the  same 
place  in  1859.  He  was  opposed  to  secession,  but 
went  with  his  State  into  theCHvil  War;  was  chaplain 
of  the  Sixteenth  South  Carolina  voluntcera  1861-62; 
member  of  the  legislature  1862-65;  of  the  State 
council  and  on  the  staff  of  Gov,  A,  G,  Magrath 
1864-65;  member  of  the  State  convention  for 
reconstruction  1865,  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  his  duties  in  the  seminary,  re- 
opened it  and  reestabUshed  it  with  much  labor, 
and  made  considerable  contributions  to  its  support 
from  his  own  means.  In  1872  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  church  government  and  pastoral 
duties,  but  was  absent  much  of  the  time  for  the 
ne?ct  few  years  arranging  for  the  removal  of  the 
seminary  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  1877.  In  1887  he  returned  to  liia  old 
department  of  systematic  theology.  He  was 
president  of  the  Southern  Baptbt  (invention 
1872-79  and  in  3888.  Besides  sermons,  speeches, 
and  articles  he  published  Three  Changes  in  TheO' 
lotjvad  Education  (Greenville,  1856);  A  Brief 
Catechism,  of  Bible  Doctrine  (Memphis,  1872);  An 
Abstract  of  Theology  {Louisville,  1 882;  rev.  and 
enlarged  ed.,  Baltimore,  1887;  rev.  and  annotated 
by  F.  H.  Kerfoot,  Philadelphia,  1898), 

Biblioohafhy:    J.  A,  Broadua,  Mem&ir  of  Jams*   PeUgru 
Boyce,  New  York,  180(3. 

BOYD,    AITDREW     KENHEDY     HUTCHISON: 

Established  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Auchinleck 
(28  m.  s.  of  Glasgow),  Ayrshire,  Nov,  3,  1825; 
d.  at  Bournemouth,  Hanipsliire,  Enghmd,  Mar.  1, 
1899.  He  studied  at  King's  College  and  the  Middle 
Temple,  London ^  and  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
(B,A,,  Glasgow,  1846);  was  ordained  minister  of 
Newton-on-Ayr  1851;  minister  of  Kirkpatrick*- 
Irongray,  near  Dumfries,  1854-59;  of  St.  Bernard's, 
Edinburgh,  1859-65;  first  roiniBter  of  the  city  of 
St-  Andrews  from  1865,  He  won  distinction  both 
as  a  clergyman  and  a  writer  (over  the  signature 
A.  K.  H,  B.,  and  the  sobriqiiet  *'  The  Country  Par- 
son *'),  and  was  perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
minister  of  the  Scotti/ih  Church.  In  1866  he  waj9 
made  chairmon  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  new 
collection  of  hymns  and  filled  the  place  with  much 
judgment  and  tact.  He  waa  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1^^.  The  most  notable 
of  bis  many  books  were  Recreations  of  a  Cmintry 
Parson  (3  scries,  London,  1859-78);  Leisure  Ho^rs 
in  Toum  (1862);  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson  (3  series,  1862-75);  The  Commonplace 
Philosopher  in  Tovm  and  Country  (1862-64); 
Counsel  and  Comfort  Spoken  from  a  City  PulpU 
(1863);  The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson 
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(1854);  CriHad  Emays  of  a  Coitnhy  Par^n  (1865); 
Sunday  A/temoonM  in  the  Paruh  Church  of  a  Uni- 
versity City  (1866)i  Lessons  of  Middle  Age  (1867); 
Charged  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Tr\Uha  (J 869); 
Prm^ta  Doy  ThoughtM  (1870);  Seasick  Musings 
(1872);  A  Scotch  Communion  Sunday  (1873); 
Landscapes ^  Churches ^  avid  Moralities  (1874);  From 
a  Quwt  Ptact  (1879);  Our  LiUk  Life  (2  fieries» 
1881-84);  Towarde  the  Sunset,  TeachtngM  after 
Thirty  Years  (1882);  What  Set  him  Hight,  with 
othfr  chapters  to  help  (1885);  Our  Homely  Comedy 
and  Tragedy  (1887);  The  Best  LaM,  with  other 
papers  (1888);  To  Meet  the  Day  through  the  Chris- 
tian Year  (1889);  East  Coast  Days  and  Memories 
(1889);  Twenty^ five  Years  of  St.  Andrews  (2  vols., 
1892),  autobiographical  reiuiniaoeQ€«s,  contiitued 
in  SL  Andrews  and  Elsewhere  (1894),  and  Last 
Years  of  St.  Andrews  (1896). 

EiBUoaRjLFHT:  Conflult*  beside*  the  autobioffr&phic*) 
■ketcbes  mentionipd  above:  A-  i^aaf,  tn  LtmoffVin'B  MoffO^ 
tin^,  M&y,  1&9Q;  D^WB,  auppletuent  vol.  i»  2*4-245. 

BOYLE,  ROBERT,  ANB  THE  BOYLE  LEC- 
TURES: Robert  Boyle  was  born  at  Liamore  Cattle 
(30  m.  ii,e.  of  Cork),  Waterford,  Ireland,  Jan.  25, 
1627,  aon  of  Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork;  d.  in  Lon- 
don Dec.  30, 1691,  Hestudied  at  Eton  and  (1638-44) 
at  Geneva  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent;  on  \m 
return  to  England  he  livod  at  first  on  his  estate, 
Stalbridge,  Dorsetshire,  after  1654  in  Oxford,  and 
after  1668  in  London.  Aa  a  scientiat  be  bolda 
a  high  rank  and  haa  been  considered  the  heir  to 
both  the  mettioda  and  abtlitiea  of  Francis  Baeon. 
He  waa  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society 
(1662),  and  was  oonstaatly  engaged  in  inveatiga- 
tiona  which  resulted  in  numerous  publications.  He 
wrote  many  theological,  moral,  and  religious  essays, 
gave  freely  for  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
varioua  languagiea,  and  wa»  liberal  in  private  charity. 
He  waa  governor  of  the  Corporation  for  the  Spread 
of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  (see  Euot,  John). 
In  his  will  he  left  an  endowment  of  £50  annually 
for  the  Boyle  Lectures,  a  senea  of  8  eertnona, 
to  be  delivered  each  year  in  some  church,  against 
unbelievera.  For  the  lectures  St.  Paul's  was  used 
in  1699  and  1701,  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
le  Bow  1711-1805,  Westminster  Abbey  1832-53,  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  lS64-iS5,  whiie  the  lectures 
of  190'M>5  were  delivered  in  the  Church  of  St» 
Edmund,  Lombard  St,  The  first  course  was  given 
by  Richard  Ben tley  (1692);  his  successors  have  in- 
cluded some  of  England's  moat  prominent  theo- 
logians, A  selection  from  the  sermons  was  pub- 
lished by  Gilbert  Burnet,  vtcar  of  CoggeshalU  in  4 
vols,,  London,  1737.  A  partial  list  of  the  published 
Boyle  Lecture  down  to  1892-93  is  given  in  J,  F. 
Hutst,  Lileraiure  of  Theology  (New  York,  1896). 
Since  then  there  have  been  published  the  lectures 
for  1895,  W,  C.  E,  Newbolt,  The  Gospel  of  Expe- 
rien^  (London,  1896),  and  for  1903-05  by  R,  J. 
Enow  ling,  The  Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ  (Lon- 
don, 1905). 

Boyle's  complete  works  with  life  were  published 
by  Thomas  Birch  (5  vols,,  London,  1744;  2d  ed., 
6  vols,,  1772). 

BiBitoonAPST:  Ajdde  ftom  the  bfe  by  Birch  th«re  tn  mv^I- 
able:  A,  i  Woq4  Atkw9  QxamSfms,  «t  P.  Blias,  ii,  28«« 


4  Tob.,  London^  1S13-3D;  A,  O.  Brown,  Dtvttsfpmmt  of 
th€  itUa  of  Ckfmit)^  Compotitum^  pfk  fH14*  Edinbuiib, 
1S60:  DN8,    Ti,     118r-133. 

BRACE,  CHARLES  LORING:  American  philan- 
thropist; b,  at  Litchfield,  Conn,,  June  19,  1826; 
d.  at  Campfer  in  the  Engadinc,  Switzerland, 
Aug.  11,  1890,  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  1846; 
studied  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School  1847—18  and 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1848- 
1849;  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe  for  two  years; 
in  1853  he  became  first  secretary  and  execu- 
tive agent  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
York,  and  remained  such  till  his  death.  Ho 
planned  and  developed  the  work  and  supported 
it  in  the  earlier  days  with  much  self-sacrificin|E 
labor;  industrial  and  night  schools  were  established, 
lodging-houses  provided  for  newsboys  atid  for 
girls,  reading-rooms  opened,  summer  charities 
instituted,  and  nearly  100,000  boys  and  girls 
were  assisted  to  new  homes  and  occupations  with 
healthful  and  moral  surroundings.  By  thus  re- 
moving incipient  criminals  a  marked  diminution 
in  juvenile  crime  was  shown  in  the  police  reports 
of  New  York,  The  history  of  the  work  was  given 
by  Mr.  Brace  in  his  annual  reports  and  in  his  two 
books.  Short  Sermons  to  Neufsboysj  wUh  a  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  House 
(New  York,  1866);  and  The  Dangerous  Classes  of 
New  York,  and  twenty  yem^s*  uwk  among  them 
(1872;  enlar^  ed,,  IBSO).  He  published  several 
works  of  travel  of  a  popular  character  such  aa 
Home  Life  in  Germany  (1833);  The  New  West 
(1869);  and  as  reaults  of  considerable  thinking 
and  study,  Gesta  Christi,  a  history  of  humane  prog- 
ress under  ChristianUy  (1882;  4th  ed.,  1884);  and 
The  Unknown  God,  or  inspiration  among  pre- 
Christian  races  (1 890), 
BlvuooltArsT:  €*  L.  Brae*,  HU  Lift,  dyUHy  toUl  in  hit  awn 

Ltttertj  edited  by  hu  dku^hter,  Eoimar  Br^oe*  New  Vork, 

1S94. 

BRACKUAHTT,  ALBERT:  German  Protestant 
historian;  b,  at  Hanover  June  24,  1871,  He  wsm 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Tabingen,  Lcipsic, 
and  Gdttingen ,  and  occupies  the  position  of  associate 
professor  of  history  at  the  UniverBity  of  Marburg, 
He  is  a  collaborator  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  G6ttingen  for  the  publication  of  early 
papal  documents,  and  in  addition  to  a  numt>er 
of  contributions  to  historical  periodicals  has  writ- 
ten: Urkundti^he  Geschichte  des  HalberstMier  Dom- 
kajniaU  im  MittelaUcr  (Wemigerode,  1898). 

BRADFORD,  AHORY  HOWE:  American  Con- 
gregationalist;  b,  at  Granby,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  14, 
1846.  He  was  educated  at  Genesee  College,  Hamil- 
ton College  (B.A„  1867),  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1870),  and  Oxford  University,  Since 
1870  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Montclair,  N,  J,  He  was  associate  editor 
of  The  Outlook  from  1894  to  1901,  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions deputation  to  Japan  in  1895^  and  moderator 
of  the  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches 
in  1901-04.  He  is  also  first  secretary  and  sec- 
ond president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chris- 
tian  Philosophy,  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ajnerican    Missionaiy    Association    in    1904.     He 
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was  Southworth  Lecturer  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1902-03  and  George  Sheppard  Lec- 
turer at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1906. 
In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  evangelical.  He  has 
written  SjnrU  and  Life  (New  York,  1888);  Old 
Wine,  New  Bottles  (1892);  The  Pilgrim  in  Old 
England  (1893);  Heredity  and  Christian  PrMems 
(1895);  The  Orawing  Revelation  (1897);  The  Sis- 
Hne  Madonna  (1897);  The  Holy  FamUy  (1899); 
The  Art  of  Living  Alone  (1899);  The  Return  to 
Christ  (1900);  The  Age  of  Faith  (Boston,  1900); 
Spiritual  Lessons  from  the  Brownings  (New  York, 
1900);  Messages  of  the  Masters  (1902);  The  Ascent 
of  the  Soul  (1905);  and  The  Inward  Light  (1905). 

BRADFORD,  JOHN:  Church  of  England  Protes- 
tant martyr;  b.  at  Manchester  about  1510;  burned 
at  Smithfield  July  1,  1555.  He  was  in  the  service 
of  Sir  John  Harrington,  the  king's  paymaster  in 
France;  began  to  study  law  in  the  Temple  1547,  but 
the  next  year  turned  to  divinity  and  entered  St. 
Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge  (MA.,  by  special  grace, 
1549);  was  elected  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall  1549; 
became  prebendary  of  Kentish  Town  in  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  1551;  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Ridley, 
in  1552  one  of  the  king's  six  chaplains  in  ordinary, 
and  preached  in  many  localities  with  great  fervor 
and  earnestness.  In  August,  1553  (six  weeks  after 
the  accession  of  Mary),  he  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  preaching  seditious  sermons  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower;  he  was  examined  before 
Bishops  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  others  in  January, 
1555,  and  condemned  as  a  heretic.  His  writings 
(chiefly  sermons,  letters,  and  devotional  pieces)  were 
edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  Aubrey  Townsend 
(2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1848-53). 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Stephens,  M€moir9  of  John  Bradford, 
London,  1832;  Th€  Life  of  John  Bradford,  vol.  ill  of  Li- 
brary  of  ChritHan  Biography,  London,  1855;  DNB,  vi, 
157-169. 

BRADLAUGH,  CHARLES:  English  freethought 
advocate  and  politician;  b.  at  Hoxton  (a  suburb  of 
London)  Sept.  26, 1833;  d.  at  London  Jan.  30, 1891. 
He  was  educated  in  local  schools  until  the  age  of 
twelve,  when  his  business  life  began.  A  few  years 
later  he  became  an  advocate  of  freethought,  and 
rapidly  achieved  notoriety  for  his  propaganda. 
His  attitude  seriously  affected  his  career,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier, 
remaining  in  the  army  three  years.  He  then  en- 
tered a  solicitor's  office,  and  soon  rose  to  a  position 
of  responsibility.  Meantime  he  had  resimied  his 
campaign  for  freethought,  and  in  1858  began  a 
platform  tour  of  the  provinces,  advocating  not 
only  radicalism  in  religion,  but  also  in  politics. 
From  1862  until  his  death,  excepting  in  1863-66, 
he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  republican  National 
Reformer^  and  in  his  advocacy  of  radical  politics 
was  secretary  of  the  fund  raised  in  1858  to  defend 
E.  Truelove  for  publishing  a  vindication  of  Orsini's 
attempt  to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.  He  was 
likewise  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  reform 
league  of  1866,  and  drew  up  the  first  draft  of  the 
Fenian  proclamation  issued  in  the  following  year, 
while  three  years  later  he  was  the  envoy  of  the  Eng- 
lish republicans  to  the  Spanish  republican  leader 
Castelar,  and  was  likewise  nominated  as  candidate 


for  a  division  of  Paris  on  the  foundation  of  the 
French  republic  in  the  same  year.  He  then  at- 
tempted to  go  to  Paris  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Commune  to  be  an  intermediary  between  Thiers 
and  the  insiurectionists,  but  was  arrested  at  Calais 
and  forced  to  return  to  En^^and. 

In  1868  Bradlaugh's  attempts  to  gain  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  began,  but  his  avowed 
principles  caused  his  defeat  both  in  that  year  and 
in  1874.  Six  years  later,  however,  he  was  returned, 
and  by  his  refusal  to  take  the  required  oath  on  the 
Bible  initiated  a  strug^e  which  involved  him  in 
repeated  scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
eight  legal  actions.  He  was  again  and  again 
excluded  from  the  House,  his  willingness  to  take 
the  oath  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  or  to  affirm, 
being  overruled  by  the  plea  that  he  was  an  avowed 
freethinker.  Nevertheless,  he  was  reelected  for 
Northampton  by  special  elections  after  his  expul- 
sion in  1881  and  1882,  and  at  the  general  election 
in  1886  was  once  more  returned,  being  permitted 
this  time  to  take  his  seat,  which  he  retained  until 
his  death.  During  this  troubled  period  of  his  life 
he  was  also  involved  in  a  contest  for  the  abolition 
of  all  restrictions  on  the  press,  beginning  with  his 
refusal,  in  1868,  to  give  security  to  the  government 
against  the  publication  of  blasphemy  and  sedition 
in  his  National  Reformer.  In  the  following  year 
another  legal  contest  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
Evidence  Amendment  Act,  by  which  the  evidence 
of  freethinkers  was  declared  admissible,  a  judge 
having  refused  to  take  his  testimony  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  freethinker.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1874,  he  became  associated  with  Annie  Besant 
(q.v.),  who  was  assistant  editor  of  the  National 
Reformer  until  1885,  when  she  resigned  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  socialism.  In  1876  they  were 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  £200  for  the  publication  of  the  Fruits  of  Philos- 
ophy, which  advocated  the  artificial  restraint  of 
the  increase  of  population.  The  sentence  was  sus- 
pended, however,  and  the  contest  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  an  act  removing  the  remaining  restric- 
tions on  the  press. 

In  Parliament  Bradlaugh  was  active  in  securing 
the  passage  of  a  number  of  measures,  of  which  the 
chief  was  one  permitting  the  substitution  of  an 
affirmation  for  the  oath  both  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  in  the  courts.  In  1889  he  visited  India, 
and  during  his  final  illness  the  resolutions  of  his 
expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  were  unani- 
mously expunged.  The  writings  of  Bradlaugh 
were  chiefly  brief  controversial  pamphlets  and 
contributions  to  the  press.  Among  them  the  most 
important  are  The  Impeachment  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  (London,  1872);  AutMography  (1873); 
Land  for  the  People  (1877);  The  New  Life  of  David 
(1877);  Genesis,  its  Authorship  <md  Authenticity 
(1882);  and  The  True  Story  of  my  Parliamentary 
Struggle  (1882). 

BiBuoaRAPBT:  A.  8.  Headingley,  Biography  of  Charlos 
Bradlauok,  London.  1880;  C.  R.  Mackay.  lAfo  of  ChoHm 
Bradlauoh  ib.  1888;  H.  Bonner  (hw  daughter).  Charks 
Bradlaugh:  A  Record  of  hia  lAfe  and  Work,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1804. 

BRADLEY,  GEORGE  GRANVILLE:  Dean  of 
Westminster;  b.  at  High  Wycombe  (30  m.  wji.w. 
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of  London),  Buckinghamshire,  Dec.  11,  1821; 
d.  in  London  Mar.  12,  1903.  He  studied  at  Rugby 
under  Arnold  (1837-40),  and  at  University  College, 
Oxford  (BA.,  1844;  M.A.,  1847);  was  fellow  of 
University  College  1844-50;  became  assistant  mas- 
ter at  Rugby  1846;  head  master  of  Marlborough 
College,  Wiltshire,  1858;  master  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  1870;  dean  of  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, succeeding  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  1881; 
resigned  his  deanery  1902.  He  edited  and  revised 
Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition  (London,  1881), 
and  published  Aids  to  Writing  Latin  Prose  (1884); 
Recollections  of  AHhur  Penrhyn  Stanley  (1883); 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes  (Oxford,  1885;  new  ed., 
1898);  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job  (1887);  and 
assisted  R.  E.  Prothero  in  preparing  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  (2  vols., 
London,  1894). 

BRADSHAW,  WILLIAM:  Puritan;  b.  at  Market 
Bosworth  (12  m.  w.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire, 
1571;  d.  at  Chelsea  1618.  He  studied  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  and  became  fellow  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College  in  1599;  took  orders  but  never 
received  a  living  owing  to  his  Puritan  principles, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  retirement  in  Derby- 
shire, whence  he  made  many  journeys  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted.  His  chief 
work  was  English  Puritanism  :  containing  the  main 
opinions  of  the  rigid  sort  of  those  that  are  called 
Puritans  in  the  Realm  of  England  (London,  1605; 
Latin  transl.,  by  William  Ames,  Frankfort,  1610; 
an  abstract  is  given  in  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans, 
part  ii,  chap.  i).  The  main  point  of  his  system 
was  that  he  would  subject  no  congregation  to  any 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  "  save  that  which  is 
within  itself."  He  would  have  the  members 
delegate  their  powers  to  pastors  and  elders,  retain- 
ing that  of  excommimication.  No  clergjrman 
should  hold  civil  office.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
to  **  ceremonies."  He  was  not  a  separatist  and 
held  that  the  king  as  "the  archbishop  and 
general  overseer  of  all  the  churches  within  his 
dominions "  had  the  right  to  rule  and  must 
not  be  resisted  except  passively.  He  published 
many  other  works  and  tracts,  most  of  them  anony- 
mously. 

Biblioorapbt:  A  fair  biography  and  referenoes  to  the 
somewhat  abundant  literature  may  be  found  in  DNB, 
vi,  182-186. 

BRADWARDINE,  THOMAS:  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  b.  probably  at  Chichester,  Sussex, 
1290;  d.  in  London  Aug.  26,  1349.  His  name  is 
variously  spelled  (Bragwardin,  Brandnardin,  Bred- 
wardyn,  etc.),  in  public  documents  he  is  usually 
called  Thomas  de  Bradwardina,  and  a  title  often 
given  him  is  Doctor  profundus.  He  studied  theology, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy  at  Mer- 
ton  Ck>llege,  Oxford;  lectured  there;  became  chan- 
cellor of  St.  Paul's  Church  at  London;  in  1339 
accompanied  Edward  III  as  his  confessor  in  his 
campaigns  in  France;  in  1349  was  chosen  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  consecrated  at  Avignon, 
and  died  a  few  weeks  afterward.  He  was  Ughly 
esteemed  by  Wyclif,  Jean  Gerson,  and  Flacius.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  large  work  entitled  De  causa 
Dei  contra  Pelagium  [ed.  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Lpndon, 


1618],  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  the 
theology  as  well  as  the  Church  of  his  time  were 
Pelagian.  He  gave  the  name  Cainites  to  those  who 
gave  up  hope  in  God  and  depended  upon  their  own 
merits;  his  personal  experience  gave  him  a  differ- 
ent conception:  "  In  the  schools  of  the  philosophers 
I  rarely  heard  a  word  concerning  grace,  .  .  .  but 
I  continually  heard  that  we  are  the  masters  of 
our  own  free  actions."  Rom.  ix,  16  had  seemed 
to  him  to  be  wrong;  "but  afterward  ...  I 
came  to  see  that  the  grace  of  God  far  preceded  all 
good  works  both  in  time  and  in  nature — by  grace 
I  mean  the  will  of  God."  Bradwardine  wished  to 
support  this  position  on  theoretical  grounds.  He 
acknowledged  Augustine  as  his  master.  The  sum 
of  his  teaching  is  as  follows:  God  is  complete 
perfection  and  goodness,  is  good  action  itself, 
free  from  the  potentiality  of  imperfection.  He  is 
not  limited  by  mentality.  He  is  the  first  cause, 
the  absolute  principle  of  being  and  motion.  There- 
fore, no  one  can  act  nor  can  anything  "happen  "; 
God  works  or  orders  events.  Divine  foreknowl- 
edge is  will  exercised  long  before,  or  predestination 
of  [man's]  will.  God's  will,  moreover,  is  unchan- 
ging. Everything  takes  place  by  virtue  of  the 
inunutable  antecedent  necessity  caused  by  the 
divine  volition.  Hence  man  can  say  nothing  "  more 
useful  or  efficacious  .  .  .  than  'thy  will  be  done.' " 
The  effects  of  predestination  are  the  gift  of  grace 
in  the  present,  justification  from  sin,  award  of  merit, 
perseverance  to  the  end,  and  unending  bUss  in  the 
world  to  come.  The  result  of  this  line  of  thought  is, 
of  course,  determinism  of  a  Thomistic  type.  In 
spite  of  this  theory,  Bradwardine,  like  Augustine, 
asserted  the  reality  of  free  will.  His  historical 
importance  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  champions  of  the  Augustinian 
movement  which  took  place  toward  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  This  movement  contributed  to 
the  dissolution  of  scholasticism  and  to  a  new 
imderstanding  of  Christian  doctrine  from  the  point 
of  view  of  personal  faith.  R.  Seebero. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  scanty  notices  of  his  life  are  collected 
by  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
Catt9a  Dei.  For  his  mathematical  works  consult  M.  Can- 
tor. Oeaehiehte  der  MatKematik,  ii,  102  sqq..  Leipsic.  1802. 
Consult  further  G.  V.  Lechler,  De  Thorna  Bradtoardino, 
Leipsic,  1862;  idem,  Johann  von  Widif  und  die  Vorge- 
eehidUe  der  Reformation,  i,  229  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1873; 
Ehig.  transl.,  pp.  88-06.  London,  1878;  K.  Werner,  Der 
Auo%uiini»muM  in  der  SchoUutik  dee  epMeren  Mittelaltere, 
pp  337  sqq.,  Vienna,  1883;  R.  Seeberg.  Dogmenge' 
wAicftte,  ii,  102,  Leipsic,  1808;  DNB,  vi,  188-100. 

BRADY,  NICHOLAS:  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man and  poet;  b.  at  Bandon  (20  m.  s.w.  of 
Cork),  Comity  Cork,  Ireland,  Oct.  28,  1659;  d. 
at  Richmond,  Smrey,  May  20,  1726.  He  studied 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1682),  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1685;  M.A.,  1686;  B.D. 
and  D.D.,  1699);  took  orders  in  Ireland  and  received 
two  livings  in  the  diocese  of  Cork.  He  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  soon  there- 
after removed  to  Ehigland;  became  lecturer  at 
St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street,  London;  minister  at 
St.  Catherine  Cree,  1691;  rector  of  Richmond, 
1696,  and  of  Clapham,  1706.  He  was  also  rector 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  1702-05,  and  conducted  a 
school  at  Richmond.    He  was  chaplain  to  William 
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ni,  to  Mary,  and  to  Queen  Anne.  He  published 
a  tragedy,  The  Rape,  or  the  Innocent  Impostera 
(London,  1692),  a  translation  of  the  iEneid  of 
Vergil  (4  vols.,   1726;  now  extremely  rare),  and 


two  volumes  of  sermons  (1704-06);  but  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  his  share  in  the  New  Version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  produced  jointly  by  himself  and 
Nahum  Tate  (q.v.). 


I.  Vedism,  the  Age  of  the  Vedas  and 
their  Ancillary  Literature. 
The  People  of  the  Vedae  and  their 

Gods  (i  1). 
The  Rig-Veda  (i  2). 


BRAHHANISM. 

The  Sama-  and  Yajur-Vedae  (13). 
The  Atharva-Veda  (i  4). 
II.  Brahmanism  and  the  Pantheiam  of 
the  Upaniflhada. 
The  Upaniflhada  (i  1). 


The  Six  Orthodox  Systema  of  Phi- 
loeophy  (i  2). 
III.  The  Age  of  the   Buddhistic  and 
Jainifltic  Heresies. 


Brahmanism  is  the  orthodox  religion  of  India, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  Indo-Germanic  faiths  of 
which  there  is  record.  In  itself  the  most  catholic 
and  elastic  of  cults,  its  test  is  the  recognition  of 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Vedas;  its  outward 
sign  is  reverence  for  the  gods,  some  of  whom  are 
comparatively  late  and  foreign  in  origin;  and, 
for  the  Brahmans,  its  end  is  emancipation  from 
the  sorrow  of  existence  and  the  misery  of  reincar- 
nation through  reabsorption  into  the  divine  essence 
of  the  All-Soul. 

Brahmanism  may  be  divided  into  three  periods: 
I.  The  Age  of  the  Vedas  and  their  Ancillary  Litera- 
ture; II.  Brahmanism  and  the  Pantheism  of  the 
Upanishads;  III.  The  Age  during  which  the 
Buddhistic  and  Jainistic  Heresies  Prevailed.  The 
two  phases  which  are  included  in  the  Brahmanistic 
counterreformation  and  rise  of  the  Hindu  sects, 
and  modem  Hinduism  and  the  unitarian  move- 
ments are  treated  under  Hinduism  (q.v.). 

I.  Vedism,  the  Age  of  the  Vedas  and  their  An- 
cillary Literature  (the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras — the 
former  a  sort  of  Hindu  Talmud;  the  latter  brief 
verses  in  technical  language,  a  favorite  form  of 
expressing  rules) :  At  a  period  of  remote  antiquity, 
possibly  between  2000  and  15(X)  B.C.,  a  section  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  known  by  various 
names,  of  which  the  most  conmion  are  Indians  and 
Aryans,  broke  off  from  the  kindred  Iranian  stock 
and  wandered  southward  and  eastward  through 
Afghanistan  into  the  Punjab  or  the  '*  Five  Waters," 
in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 
Like  the  Iranians  of  Persia,  they  were 
I.  The      divided  into  the  three  classes  of  priests, 

People  of  warriors,  and  husbandmen,  whence 
the  Vedas  were    to  be   formed   later  the  three 

and  their  higher  castes,  and  were  a  nomadic  and 
Gods.  agricultural  people,  filled  with  the  joy 
of  living,  valiant  in  war,  daring  free- 
booters, hot  in  love  and  reveling  in  wine,  almost 
everything,  in  short,  that  the  later  Hindus  were  not. 
Their  gods  were  like  themselves,  concrete  and  strong: 
Surya,  the  bright  deity  of  the  sun;  Indra,  the 
blinding  lightning  which  ushers  in  the  rainy  season; 
Agni,  the  god  of  fire;  and  Soma,  the  deified  in- 
spiration of  strong  drink  and  of  the  divine  courage 
which  it  gives.  Few  are  the  deities  which  show 
the  softer  side  of  the  early  Aryan  mind,  such  as 
Ushas,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  or  Varuna,  the 
god  of  the  sky-ocean,  who  watches  over  all  and 
even  later  in  this  period  receives  praises  which 
almost  savor  of  monotheism. 

The  beliefs  of  the  Aryans  of  this  period  are  con- 
tained in  the  Rig- Veda,  a  book  of  hymns,  the  earliest 
literary  records  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race,   to 


which  the  most  probable  date  assigned  is  1500- 
500  B.C.  This  Veda  is  divided  into  ten  books 
containing  1,022  hymns.  Books  ii- 
a.  The  vii  form  the  "  fainily  books,"  oom- 
Rig-Veda.  posed  by  successive  generations  of 
families  of  bards.  Book  ix  is  restricted 
to  the  Soma  hynms,  while  i  and  viii,  and  especially 
X,  the  latest  of  all,  are  more  diverse  in  contents 
and  authorship.  Within  this  range  of  space  and 
time  are  represented  many  phases  of  religious 
thought,  ranging  from  crass  polytheism  through 
intricate  henotheism  or  syncretism  to  a  quad- 
monotheism,  or  rather  pantheism;  varying  from 
earnest  faith  to  incipient  skepticism;  touching, 
too,  on  daily  life  as  weU  as  on  worship  and  sacrifice. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  faith 
of  the  Veda  is  naive  or  childlike.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  developed  and  occasionidly  even 
corrupt.  Many  of  the  hymns  were  undoubtedly 
composed  for  the  ritual,  although  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  regard  the  entire  collection  as  sub- 
servient to  the  liturgy.  Untenable  also  is  the 
theory  of  the  French  school  which  reduces  the 
entire  Rig- Veda  to  a  mass  of  allegory,  nor  are  the 
conclusions  of  the  realistic  school,  which  regards 
this  Veda  as  entirely  Indie  and  interprets  it  rational- 
istically,  altogether  free  from  criticism.  To  the 
elucidation  of  a  collection  so  extended  both  in 
space  and  time  no  single  method  of  interpretation 
is  adequate.  Naivete  and  mature  thought,  liturgy 
and  hynmology,  allegory  and  realism  must  each 
be  recognized  as  occasion  demands,  must  even 
be  combined  at  times  to  give  a  true  representation 
of  the  Vedic  Hinduism. 

The  basis  of  the  Vedic  religion  is  nature-worship. 
Each  element  is  deified,  the  fire  as  Agni,  the  dawn 
as  Ushas,  the  sky  as  Varuna,  and  the  lightning  of 
the  storm  as  Indra.  A  single  object  in  nature  may 
be  represented  by  many  gods,  as  when  the  sun  is 
venerated  under  the  names  of  Surya,  "  the  glowing 
one ";  Savitar,  "  the  enlivener ";  Bhaga,  "  the 
bestower  of  boons  ";  Pushan,  "  he  who  causeth  to 
flourish  ";  and  Vishnu,  "the  mighty  one."  While 
these  names  may  represent  the  deity  in  different 
aspects,  as  do  the  Egyptian  Ra  and  Tum,  the 
gods  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  variance  in  name  and  even  in 
concept  of  the  same  divinity  knay  have  been  in  its 
origin  mere  local  divergence  in  expression  for  one 
and  the  same  god,  for  the  Rig- Veda  was  composed 
by  many  minds,  at  many  places,  in  many  periods. 
Behind  nature-worship  doubtless  lay  the  earlier 
phase  of  animism,  although  its  traces  arc  obscured 
in  the  Vedic  texts.  Still  more  scanty  are  the 
evidences  of  anoeBtor-worship,  or  the  cult  of  ghosti. 
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though  this  phase  was  perhaps  rather  officially 
ignored  than  popularly  absent.  The  eschatology 
of  the  Rig- Veda  is  comparatively  simple,  and 
resembles  in  its  meagemess  the  poverty  of  early 
Semitism  as  represented  by  the  Assyro-Babylonian 
religion.  Allusions  to  the  future  state  of  the 
dead  are  practically  confined  te  the  late  tenth  book. 
Yama,  the  first  of  men  to  die,  is  the  king  of  the 
dead;  and  apparently  the  blessed,  i.e.,  the  brave 
and  generous,  go  when  they  die  to  the  sun,  where 
they  engage  in  revelry  like  that  of  the  Norse  heroes 
of  Asgard.  The  unblessed  dead  merely  disappear, 
for  hell  is,  in  Indian  thought,  a  late  theological 
invention,  devised  to  counterbalance  the  joys  of 
heaven.  In  the  latest  portion  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
moreover,  appear  the  cl^ef  hynms  later  rubridied 
in  the  ritual,  if  indeed  they  were  not,  at  least  in 
part,  designedly  composed  for  an  already  existing 
liturgy. 

Beside  the  Rig- Veda  exist  two  other  canonical 

Vedas,  and  a  fourth  which  is  uncanonical.    The 

Sama  or   "  Song "   Veda  is  composed  of  verses 

taken  chiefly  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  books  of 

the  Rig- Veda  and  arranged  for  the  liturgy.    Far 

more   important   is   the   Yajur  or   "  Sacrificial " 

Veda,  which  exists  in  several  recen- 

3.  The      sions,  the  chief  being  the  Vajasaneyi 

Sama-  and  or  ''  White  "  Yajur- Veda,  so    called 

Yajur-      from  being  composed  only  in  verse, 

Vedai.      and    the   Taittirya   and   Maitrayani, 

which  are  termed  "  black,"  since  the 

verse  of  the  text  is  intermin^ed  with  a  quasi- 

oonmientary  and  amplification  in  prose. 

The  arena  implied  is  no  longer  the  Punjab  but 
the  "middle  district,"  around  the  modem  Delhi, 
which  the  Aryans  had  reached  in  their  slow  migra^ 
tion  eastward.  The  change  of  locality,  however, 
is  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  alteration  in 
religious  tone.  The  frank  delight  in  life  which 
characterizes  the  Rig- Veda  is  changed  to  mysticism 
and  an  ever-increasing  ritualism.  Religion  has 
given  place  to  magic.  The  principle  of  henotheism 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
through  which  poetic  enthusiasm  comes  to  attribute 
to  one  divinity  the  names  and  attributes  of  another, 
thus  elevating  him  for  the  nonce  into  the  supreme 
and  only  object  of  adoration,  becomes  in  the 
Yajur- Veda  symbolism  carried  to  its  limit.  A 
thing  is  no  longer  like  something  else,  it  is  some- 
thing else.  The  Brahman  is  no  longer  merely  a 
priest,  he  is  a  god  with  all  the  attributes  of  divinity,- 
while  prayer  and  sacrifice  are  now  means  of  com- 
pelling the  deity  to  perform  the  will  of  his  wor- 
shipers, instead  of  being  modes  of  propitiation  or 
bargaining.  The  religion  of  India  now  centers 
in  the  sacrifice,  and  a  ritual  is  developed  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  While  the  power  of  the  Brahmans 
was  thereby  increased  until  they  were  apotheosized, 
the  view  is  antiquated  which  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  liturgy  as  the  ecclesiastical  device  of 
a  cunning  and  self-interested  priesthood,  despite 
the  enormous  fees  which  were  given  for  the  per- 
formance of  sacrifice. 

The  pantheon  of  this  period  suffei^  little  dimi- 
nution as  compared  with  the  epoch  of  Bie  Rig- Veda, 


but  the  gods  have  declined  in  power,  although  some 
have  be^  greatly  magnified,  such  as  Kala  (Time), 
who  played  no  part  in  the  earliest  Veda.  The 
epithets  and  the  functions  of  the  gods  become 
separate  divinities  in  many  cases,  and  an  All-God 
now  gains  the  full  recognition  which  is  only  sug- 
gested even  in  the  latest  portions  of  the  Rig- Veda. 
The  legends  of  the  deities,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
richly  developed,  though  their  quantity  is  more 
admirable  than  their  quality.  This,  however,  is  a  r^ 
crudescence  of  popular  beliefs  previously  not  offi- 
cially recognized,  rather  than  new  speculations  of  the 
Brahmans,  though  this  faith  of  the  people  finds  its 
application  in  the  explanation  and  proof  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  rules  for  the  Brahmanic  ritual  are 
contained  not  only  in  the  various  recensions  of  the 
Yajur- Veda,  but  in  the  still  more  important  Brah- 
manas,  of  which  each  school  of  each  of  the  Vedas 
has  at  least  one,  while  the  Tandin  recension  of  the 
Sama- Veda  has  three.  Additional  details  are  con- 
tained in  the  Srautasutras,  and  the  ritual  for  daily 
life  may  be  found  in  the  various  Grihyasutras. 

Beside  the  three  canonical  Vedas  and  their 
ancillary  literature,  representing  the  official  religion 
of  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  periods,  stood  a  Veda  of 
magic — the  uncanonical  Atharva-Veda.  The  pan- 
theon of  the  Rig- Veda  is  here  a  jumbled  confusion 
of  divinities,  at  their  head  a  supreme 
4.  The      god  of  all,  while  eschatology  has  so 

Atharva-  far  developed  as  to  recognize  a  place 
Veda.  of  torment  for  the  malignant  dead. 
The  predominant  note  of  the  Atharva- 
Veda  is  magic.  It  is  filled  with  all  manner  of 
charms  and  incantations  for  wealth  and  for  chil- 
dren, for  long  life  and  good  health,  for  love  and  for 
revenge,  charms  for  plants,  animals,  and  diseases, 
curses  and  maledictions  for  the  destruction  of 
enemies  and  for  counteracting  the  enemy's  black 
magic.  Linguistically  and  chronologically  far  later 
than  the  Rig- Veda,  the  material  of  the  Atharva- 
Veda  is  in  all  probability  as  old  in  some  of  its  parts 
as  the  most  ancient  portions  of  the  Rig.  It  is 
an  invaluable  document  for  early  Hindu  religion 
as  the  oldest  monument  of  its  popular  faith. 

XL  Brahmanism  and  the  Pantheism  of  the 
Upaniihads:  The  enormous  structure  of  ritualism 
erected  by  the  Yajur- Veda,  the  Brahmanas,  and 
the  Sutras  gradually  became  a  burden  too  heavy 
to  be  borne;  liturgy  was  then  undermined  by 
philosophical  speculation.  Traces  of  this  are 
already  evident  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  as  in  the  famous  hymn  (x,  121)  whose  refrain 
nms:  "  To  whom  (as)  god  shall  we  offer  sacrifice?  " 
thus  affording  a  basis  for  the  Brahmanas  to  create 
a  god  "  Who."  By  this  time,  moreover,  an  All- 
God  was  definitely  recognized  in  Prajapati,  ''  the 
lord  of  creatures,"  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  close  of 
the  Brahmanic  period  to  ignore  the  gods  and  arrive 
at  God. 

The  Upanishads,  the  literary  records  of  this 
phase  of  thought,  represent  a  perfection  of  pan- 
theism which  has  never  been  equaled,  and  their 
influence  is  a  mighty  factor  in  Hindu  thought  of 
the  present  day.  Salvation  is  no  longer  to  be 
attained  by  work^,  but  by  knowledge,  and  the 
entire  teaching  of  the  Upanishads  may  be  com- 
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prisod  in  the   one  famous   phrafle  found  in  the 
Chandogya  Upanishad:   Tat  tvam  asi,  "  That  art 
thou,"    or,  in    other    words,  "Thou 
z.  The      art  the   Infinite."    Though  the  sum- 
Upani-      mum  bonum  of  the  Upanishads  is  this 
shads,      saving  knowledge  and  the  reunion  with 
the  All-Soul  which  it  brings,  such  a 
eonsummation  is  not  requisite  for  all,  since  there 
are  many  who  do  not  desire  it,  and  for  them  minor 
blessings  are  reserved  in  a  future  life.    The  exist- 
ence of  the  gods  is  not  denied,  though  they  be  but 
phases  of  the  All-Soul,  nor  is  the  advantage  of 
sacrifice  denied,  for  such  offerings  are  still  im- 
perative.   Herein  lies,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  the 
origin  of  the  Upanishads. 

The  concluding  portion  of  each  Brahmana  is  an 
Aranyaka,  or  "  forest-book,"  designed  for  the  use 
of  those  forest  hermits  who  had  passed  beyond  the 
need  of  sacrifice,  and  in  each  Aranyaka  is  an 
Upanishad.  Primarily,  therefore,  the  Upanishads 
represented  the  text-books  of  those  who  had  passed 
through  the  sacrificial  stage  of  their  religious  life 
and  were  henceforth  free  to  meditate  on  sacred 
things  as  seemed  best  in  their  own  eyes.  Later, 
however,  the  Upanishads  became  a  special  form 
of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus;  and  served 
as  the  basis  of  the  most  lofty  of  all  their  six  orthodox 
systems  of  philosophy.  To  see  in  them  a  religious 
revolt  of  the  second,  or  warrior,  caste  against 
Brahman  control,  as  certain  scholars  have  sought 
to  do,  seems,  on  the  whole,  scarcely  warranted. 

Somewhat  subsequent  to  the  Upanishads  were 
developed  the  six  orthodox  systems  of  Indian  phi- 
losophy, the  Samkhya  and  Yoga,  the  Vaiseshika 
and  Nyaya,  and  the  Purvamimamsa  and  Vedanta. 
Of  these  the  Vaiseshika  and  Nyaya 
a.  The  Six  are  systems  of  logic  rather  thaii  of 
Orthodox    philosophy;  the  Sunkhya  and  Yoga, 
Systems     which    supplement    each    other,    are 
of  Phi-     essentially  dualistic;   while  the  Pur- 
losophy.     vamimamsa  and  Vedanta,  of  which 
the  former  is  the  least  important  of 
all  the  systems,  represent  the  spiritual  aftermath 
of  the  Upanishads,  and  are,  accordingly,  rigidly 
pantheistic. 

nL  The  Age  of  the  Buddhistic  and  Jainiitic 
Heresies:  Beneath  the  excessive  ritual  of  the 
Brahmanistic  period  and  the  pantheistic  specu- 
lations of  a  chosen  few  still  lay  the  popular  faith 
of  the  Aryan  invaders  of  India.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  immigration  had  moved  still 
further  to  the  east  and  become  centered  about  the 
holy  city  of  Benares.  The  doctrine  of  the  misery  of 
all  earthly  existence  was  by  this  time  accepted  by 
all,  and  the  teachings  of  metempsychosis  were 
fully  established.  The  worship  of  Siva,  originally 
a  local  godling  of  some  aboriginal  western  tribe, 
was  attaining  such  popularity  that  he  was  opposed 
as  the  Destroyer  to  the  Vedic  sun-god  Vishnu,  who 
was  worshiped  as  the  Preserver  (of  the  tmiverse). 
For  the  sake  of  symmetry,  brahma,  denoting  in  the 
Rig- Veda  **  prayer,"  was  developed  by  the  priestly 
theologians  into  Brahma,  the  Creator,  who,  though 
on  the  whole  a  pale  abstract  deity,  respected  rather 
than  worshiped,  formed  the  third  member  of  the 
trimurti,  or  triad. 


The  religious  texts  of  this  period  are  compara- 
tively few,  though  from  them  may  be  leaned  data 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  a  knowledge  of 
India's  faith.  The  principal  sources  are  the  law 
books,  especially  the  famous  code  of  Manu,  and 
the  Mahabharata,  the  great  epic  of  India  and  the 
longest  poem  of  all  literature.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  orthodox  Hinduism,  however,  the  epoch, 
possibly  because  of  the  comparative  scantiness 
of  material,  presents  less  of  interest  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  essentially 
the  age  of  heresy,  this  term  denoting  in  India  simply 
a  formal  denial  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  tluree 
canonical  Vedas.  There  had,  of  coiu*se,  been  here- 
tics and  infidels  long  before  this  period;  traces 
of  them  occur  as  early  as  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Rig- Veda,  but  it  was  not  until  the  period  under 
consideration  that  heresies  of  lasting  importance 
were  able  to  develop.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
arose  two  independent  teachers,  both  from  the 
Kshatriya,  or  warrior,  class  and  both  accordingly 
more  or  less  antagonistic  to  the  Brahmans.  Fore- 
bodings of  such  a  struggle  between  the  two  upper 
castes  are  not  lacking  in  the  Upanishads,  where, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  a  warrior  rose  superior 
to  a  Brahman  in  theological  learning. 

Rebelling  against  Brahman  supremacy,  ignor- 
ing salvation  by  sacrifice,  rejecting  the  authority 
of  ;the  Vedas,  teaching  emancipation  from  the 
pain  of  life  and  the  misery  of  rebirth  by  per- 
sonal service  to  all  living  creatures  however 
lowly,  and  choosing,  moreover,  with  pointed 
significance,  as  their  linguistic  medium  the 
despised  popular  dialects  instead  of  the  hallowed 
Sanskrit  of  the  Brahmans,  Sakya  Mtmi  (Buddha) 
and  Mahavira  founded  the  religions  which  still 
exist  as  Buddhism  and  Jainism  (qq.v.).  When, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  millennium,  those  two 
religions  lost  their  hold  upon  India,  a  new  form  of 
Brahmanism  arose  in  what  is  known  as  Hinduism 
(q.v.),  the  basis  of  which  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  orthodox  and  philosophical  Brahmanism 
of  pre-Buddhistic  times  and  the  religions  of  the 
Dravidian  and  other  non-Aryan  peoples  of  southern 
India.    See  India. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  literature  of  India  itself  ia  enormouB, 
and  that  upon  it  ia  almost  as  great.  A  bibliography  of 
India  ie  much  needed.  The  most  acoeflsible  and  conve- 
nientbodyof  souroeefor  the  English  reader  ia  the  SBB, 
more  than  half  of  which  ia  devoted  to  tranalationa  from 
the  various  departments  of  Indian  literature.  Outside 
of  this  colleotion,  the  following  texts  and  translations  are 
important:  Samiarit  7*exte,  Saend  Hymna,  6  vols.,  Lon- 
don«  1849-74.  new  ed..  1890-92;  U.  H.  Wilson*  Rio- 
Vtda  Sanhita^  6  vols.,  ib.  1850  sqq.  (a  translation);  Rig 
Veda,  a  transl.  by  P.  Peterson,  ib.  1888;  U.  Orassmann, 
Ritfveda  HberMiMt,  4  vols..  Leipsic,  1876-77;  Rio-Veda,  by 
A.  Ludwig,  in  6  vols.,  Prague,  1875-88  (Germ,  transl.,  in- 
troduction and  commentary);  Sama-Veda,  T.  Benfey, 
Leipoio,  1848  (text  and  (3erm.  transl.);  R.  T.  Griffith, 
Hymnt  of  the  Rigveda,  Tranal.  wiOt  CammefUary,  4  vols., 
Benarss.  1889-92;  idem,  Hymne  of  the  Samavoda,  TranaL 
vith  Corrnnsntary,  ib.  1893;  idem.  Hymne  of  IheAtharva- 
Veda,  ib..  2  vols..  1895-96;  Atharvaveda,  by  A.  Ludwig. 
2  vols.,  Prague,  1876  (Germ,  transl.);  Atharva-Veda,  Hvre 
vii  (viii,  xiii)  Iraduii  ...  par  V.  Henry,  Paris,  1891- 
1892;  The  Aiiareya-Brahmana,  transl.  by  M.  Haug.  2  vols.. 
Bombay.  1863;  the  Brahmanae  of  the  Soma  Veda  have 
been  edited  by  A.  C.  Bumell,  6  vols..  London,  TrCkbner, 
n.d.;  Atharva-Veda  Samhiia,  Tranalation  and  .  .  .  Com- 
mentary  by  W.  D.  Whitney,  ed.  C.  R.  Lanman.  2  vols.. 
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Boston.  1906;  The  VedatUtuara,  A  Manual  of  Hindu  Panr- 
theiMm,  transl.  by  G.  A.  Jacob,  ib.  1881.  Parts  of  some 
of  the  Upanuhad9  have  been  edited  and  translated  by 
E.  Roer,  10  parts,  CalcutU,  n.d.,  and  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  2 
parts,  ib.  1861.  Important  is  J.  Muir,  Orioin4d  Sanakrit 
TexU,  6  vols.,  London,  1868-73.  The  Sutnu  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Germ,  transl.  by  A.  F.  Steniler,  Leipsic, 
1876,  in  the  Eng.  transl.  of  W.  D.  Whitney,  New  Haven, 
1871,  and  of  G.  Thibaut,  London,  TrObner,  n.d. 

On  the  history  of  Indian  literature  consult:  A.  Weber, 
The  White  Yajur  Veda,  Berlin.  1840;  idem,  A  HUt,  of 
Indian  Literature,  London,  1882  (critical  and  brief);  F. 
Max  Mailer.  Hist,  of  Ancient  SanakrU  Literature,  ib.  1860 
(now  out  of  print);  A.  Kaegi,  Der  Riifveda,  Leipsic,  1881, 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1886;  F.  N€ve.  Lee  £poguee  littS- 
rairee  de  I'Inde,  Paris.  1887;  J.  C.  Oman,  The  Great  Indian 
Epics,  London,  1884  (a  condensation  of  the  stories,  with 
notes);  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Hiat.  of  Sanakrit  Literature,  ib. 
1000;  E.  W.  Hopkins.  The  Great  Epic  of  India,  New 
Haven,  1001. 

On  the  philosophy  the  best  single  book  is  F.  Max  Mdller, 
Siz  Syatema  of  Indian  Philoaophy,  London,  1809,  cf.  his 
Three  Lecturea  on  the  Vedanta  Philoaophy,  ib.  1804.  Other 
works  are  J.  Davies,  The  Sankhya  Karika  of  lawara 
Kriahna.  An  Expoaition  of  the  Syatem  of  KapiUt,  ib.  1881 ; 
A.  E.  Gough,  Philoaophy  of  the  Upaniahada,  ib.  1882; 
Ram  Chandra  Boee,  Hindu  Philoaophy  popularly  Explained, 
Calcutta.  1888;  M.  Williams.  Indian  Wiadom^  London, 
1803;  II.  Garbe.  Philoaophy  of  Ancient  India,  Chicago. 
1807  (an  excellent  "  first  book  ");  J.  Kreyher,  Die  Weia- 
heit  der  Brahmanen  und  dea  Chriatentutna,  GOtersloh.  1001; 
P.  Deussen,  Philoaophy  of  the  Upaniahada,  Edinburgh, 
1005;  idem.  Die  Geheimlehre  dea  Veda,  Leipsic,  1007;  idem, 
Outlinea  of  Indian  Philoaophy,  Berlin,  1007;  L.  D.  Bar- 
nett.  Some  Sayinga  of  the  Upaniahada,  London,  1006;  S. 
A.  Desai.  A  Study  of  the  Indian  Philoaophy,  ib.  1007. 

On  the  religion  of  India  the  best  single  book  is  R.  W. 
Fraser.  Literary  Hiat.  of  India,  New  York.  1808.  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  Eaaaya  on  the  Reliffion  and  Philoaophy  of  the 
Hindua^  2d  ed.  by  his  son,  3  vols.,  London,  1873.  is  a 
classic,  with  which  should  be  put  C.  Lassen.  Indiadte 
AUerthumakunde,  4  vols..  Bonn,  1847-61.  Of  high  value 
is  J.  H.  Wilson,  Eaaaya  on  the  Relioion  of  the  H indue,  2 
vols.,  London,  1861-62.  Other  treatises  are:  S.  John- 
son. Oriental  Relioiona,  India,  Boston.  1872;  F.  Max 
Mailer,  Lecturea  on  ,  .  .  Relioiona  of  India,  London, 
1870;  A.  Barth.  Reliffiona  of  India,  ib.  1882;  W.  J.  Wil- 
kins.  Hindu  Mythology,  Vedic  and  Puranic,  ib.  1882;  A. 
W.  WalUs.  Coamology  of  the  Rig  Veda,  ib.  1887;  M.  Will- 
iams, Religioua  Life  and  Thought  in  India,  ib.  1887;  G. 
A.  Jacob.  Hindu  Pantheiam,  ib.  1880;  J.  Dowson.  Claa- 
aieal  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Religion,  ib. 
1801;  Religioua  Syatema  of  the  World,  ib.  1803;  H.  Olden- 
berg,  Die  Relioion  dea  Veda,  Berlin,  1804;  idem.  Ancient 
India,  ita  Language  and  Religiona,  London,  1806;  E.  W. 
Hopkins,  Religiona  of  India,  Boston,  1805  (very  useful, 
B3rstematio  and  clear,  gives  list  of  works);  idem,  India, 
Old  and  New,  New  York,  1002;  M.  PhilUps.  The  Teach- 
ing of  the  Vedaa,  Londpn,  1805;  Z.  A.  Ragosin,  Vedic 
India,  ib.  1805;  A.  Weber.  Vediache  BeitrOge,  BerUn. 
1805;  A.  Hillebrandt.  Vediache  Mythologie,  3  vols..  Bres- 
lau,  1002;  J.  C.  Oman,  Myatica,  Aacetica  and  Sainta  of 
India,  London.  1003;  J.  M.  Mitchell,  Great  Religiona  of 
India,  New  York,  1006;  E.  B.  Havell.  Benarea  the  Sacred 
City.    Sketchea  of  Hindu  Life  and  Religion,  London,  1006. 

BRAHMO  SOliAJ:  A  Hindu  theistic  society. 
Its  aim  is  the  monotheistic  refonn  of  the  Hindu 
polytheistic  religion.  The  founder,  Rammohan 
Roy  (b.  1774),  of  Brahman  descent,  through  the 
study  of  the  Koran  and  the  Bible  became  estranged 
from  his  ancestral  belief,  and  was  attracted  by 
Christianity,  without,  however,  getting  beyond 
a  rationalistic  pantheism.  He  endeavored  to 
formulate  a  universal  monotheism  based  upon 
various  ancient  scriptures.  He  denounced  ethnic 
impurities,  but  maintained  the  institution  of  caste. 
In  1816  he  gathered  a  small  community  at  Calcutta, 
the  A/mtj/a  Sabha,  of  which  he  was  the  leader 
till  his  death,  Sept.  26,  1833,  at  Bristol,  England, 
where  he  acted  as  political  agent. 


The  weakened  reform  party  was  strengthened 
in  1839  by  the  founding  of  the  Tatwabodhini  Sabha, 
whose  leader  was  Babu  Devendranath  Tagore. 
He  held  aloof  from  Christian  influences  in  the 
patriotic  effort  to  restore  (what  he  regarded  as) 
the  pure  religion  of  the  Vedas,  but  finally  con- 
ceived a  deistic  system  on  the  basis  of  reason, 
rejecting  all  scriptures.  In  1862  the  reiigious  com- 
munity was  reorganized  as  the  Adi  Sowiaj.  Mean- 
while a  follower  named  Dayanand  Suraswati  had 
turned  again  to  the  Vedas,  which  he  regarded 
as  teaching  a  purely  theistic  religion,  and  as  an- 
ticipating also  the  results  of  modem  culture.  He 
founded  the  Arya  Somajy  the  adherents  of  which 
came  afterward  under  spiritualistic  influences. 
The  two  societies  last  named  found  a  competitor 
in  the  adherents  of  Babu  Keshav  Chandra  Sen 
(b.  Nov.  19,  1838,  at  Calcutta),  who,  through 
European  culture  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  attempted  to  find  rest 
in  philosophy.  But  this  brought  no  satisfaction 
to  his  religiously  disposed  mind.  After  much 
study  of  the  Bible  he  came  to  a  decision,  and  in 
1868  joined  the  Adi  Somaj,  For  a  time  he  co- 
operated with  Devendranath  Tagore,  but  finally 
found  himself  at  variance  with  this  conservatively 
disposed  leader,  who  did  not  approve  his  bold 
denunciation  of  the  shameful  practises  of  heathen- 
ism, and  even  of  caste.  After  the  rupture  which 
naturally  resulted,  in  1863  he  founded  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  of  India,  which  soon  developed  an  activity 
that  almost  rivaled  the  Christian  propaganda. 
He  went  to  England  in  1870,  where  he  was  much 
honored.  Many  Christian  ideas  tending  to  promote 
his  cause  were  brought  back  by  him  to  India,  and 
the  Brahmo  Somaj  found  many  adherents.  But 
he  grew  more  conservative  and  gradually  drew 
away  from  Occidental  influences.  The  represent- 
atives of  progress  separated  and  founded  the 
Sadharan  Brahmo  Somaj,  Only  the  less  important 
members  of  the  former  community  adhered  to 
Chandra  Sen,  who  lost  himself  more  and  more 
in  a  dark  mysticism.  Finally  he  appeared  as  the 
founder  of  a  world-religion  ("  The  New  Dispen- 
sation ")i  as  he  claimed  by  divine  command.  For 
the  new  Church  he  prepared  a  ritual  and  teaching. 
Nevertheless,  his  success  was  not  striking,  though 
by  his  small  circle  of  adherents  he  was  almost 
worshiped.  He  died  January  8,  1884.  His 
successor,  Babu  Protap  Chandra  Mozumdar,  had 
great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  further  dis- 
ruption of  the  community,  and  little  progress  was 
made.  In  1891  it  numbered  3,051  members,  mostly 
in  Bengal. 

The  Arya  Somaj  had  a  larger  success,  devel- 
oping especially  in  the  United  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab,  numbering   some  40,000  members.     But 
few  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj    have  accepted  Chris- 
tianity.   See  India,  III,  1.        R.  Grundemann. 
Bxbuooraprt:  Sources:  Indian    Mirror,    Calcutta,    1861- 
1880;  Sunday  Mirror,  ib.  1880-82;   The  Liberal  and  the  New 
Diapenaation,  ib.    1881    sqq.;  Thciatic  Annual,   ib.    1872 
Bqq.;  Theiatic  Quarterly  Review,  ib.  1879.     Consult  also: 
Mituy  Carpenter,  Laat  Daya  in  England  of  Ramohun  Roy, 
London*  1886;  K.  Chunder  Sen,  Brahmo  Somaj,  ib.  1870; 
J.  Hesse,  Der  Brahmo  Somaj  ....  in  Bonier  Miaaiona 
Magasin,   1876,   pp.   385  sqq.;  Kesavachandra,   Brahmo 
Somaj,  Calcutta,  1883;  F.  Max  MOller,  in  Biographical  Ea- 
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Myc,  London,  1884  (gives  accounts  of  recent  religious 
movements);  T.  £.  Slater.  Keahab  Chundra  Sen  and  the 
Brahma  Samaj,  Madras.  1884;  P.  C.  Moioomdar.  Life  and 
Teachinoe  of  Chunder  Sen,  Calcutta.  1887;  H.  Baynes. 
EvoluHon  of  Reliffuma  Thought  in  India,  London,  1880  (a 
full  account);  L.  J.  Frohmeyer,  Neuere  Reformbeeirebunoen 
in  Hinduiemtu,  in  Batler  MieHona  Magasin,  1888,  pp.  129 
sqq.;  The  Offering  of  Devendranath  Tagore,  transl.  by 
M.  M.  Chatterji,  Calcutta.  1880;  Rammohun  Roy,  Eng- 
liah  Works,  2  vols. .  London,  1888;  NavakanU  Chattopar 
dhyaya.  Life  and  Character  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  Daeca, 
1800;  C.  N.  Aitchison,  The  Brahmo  Somaj,  in  Churdi 
Mieeionary  Intelligencer,  1803,  pp.  161  sqq. 

BRAI6,  KARL  VON  BORROMAEO:  Gennan 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Kanzach  (a  village  near 
Buchan,  30  m.  s.w.  of  Ulm)  Feb.  10,  1853.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Tttbingen  (Ph.D., 
1877),  where  he  was  instructor  in  dogmatic  theology 
in  1879-83,  and  was  parish  priest  at  Wildbad  and 
district  inspector  of  schools,  except  for  tours  of 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England, 
from  1883  to  1893.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  apologetics  and 
dogmatics  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and  four 
years  later  was  promoted  to  his  present  position 
of  full  professor  of  the  same  subjects.  He  is  also 
director  of  the  dogmatic  seminar  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  has  written  Zukunftsreligion  des  Unbe- 
wussten  (Freiburg,  1882);  Kunst  des  Gedankerdeaena 
(Frankfort,  1886);  Enqfklopddie  der  theoretischen 
PhUosophie  (Stuttgart,  1886);  GoUesbevoeis  oder 
Gottesbeioeisef  (1888);  Apologia  des  ChristerUums 
(Freiburg,  1889);  La  Motive  (Paris,  1891);  Die 
Freiheit  der  philasophischen  Farschung  (Freiburg, 
1894);  Vom  Denken  (1896);  Vam  Sein  (1896);  Vom 
Erkennen  (1897);  Leibniz ,  sein  Leben  und  die 
Bedeutung  seiner  Lehre  (Frankfort,  1901);  Zt^r 
Erinnerung  an  Fram  Xavier  Krauss  (Freiburg, 
1902);  Wesen  des  Christentums  (1903);  and  Der 
Papst  und  die  Freiheit  (1903). 

BRAINERD,  DAVID :  Missionary  to  the  Amer- 
ican Indians;  b.  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  Apr.  20, 
1718;  d.  at  the  home  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (to 
whose  daughter  Jemima  he  was  engaged),  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1747.  He  entered  Yale 
College  in  1739  and  was  expelled  in  his  junior  year; 
it  was  the  time  of  the  Great  Awakening  and  Brain- 
erd,  who  was  "  sober  and  inclined  to  melancholy  " 
from  childhood,  sympathized  with  the  "  New 
Lights  "  (Whitefield,  Tennent,  and  their  followers); 
he  attended  their  meetings  when  forbidden  to  do 
so,  and  criticized  one  of  the  tutors  as  having  **  no 
more  grace  than  a  chair";  as  a  consequence  he  was 
expelled.  He  was  licensed  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
July  29,  1742;  was  approved  as  a  missionary  by 
the  New  York  correspondents  of  the  Society  in 
Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
Nov.  25,  1742,  and  labored  among  the  Indians  at 
Kaunaumcck  (Brainerd,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y., 
18  m.  s.e.  of  Albany)  Apr.,  1743-Mar.,  1744;  was 
ordained  as  a  missionary  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  June 
12,  1744;  ten  days  later  began  work  at  what  was 
intended  to  be  his  permanent  station,  at  the  forks 
of  the  Delaware,  near  Easton,  Penn.;  in  October 
he  visited  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna,  and 
June  19,  174r>,  began  to  preach  at  Crossweeksung 
(Crosswick,  9  m.  s.e.  of  Trenton),  the  scene  of  his 
greatest  success.    His  life  among  the  Indians  was 


one  of  hardship  and  suffering  borne  with  heroie 
fortitude  and  self-devotion;  his  health  gave  way 
under  the  strain  and  he  relinquished  the  work. 
Mar.  20,  1747,  dying  from  eonsmnption.  The 
portions  of  his  diary  dealing  with  his  work  at  Cross- 
weeksung (June  19-Nov.  4,  1745,  and  Nov.  24, 
1745-June  19,  1746)  were  published  before  his 
death  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Society  (Mira>' 
hilia  dei  inter  Indices  :  or  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
remarkable  work  of  grace  among  a  number  of  the 
Indians  in  the  provinces  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  Divine  Grace  Displayed :  or  the 
continuance  and  progress  of  a  remarkable  work  of 
ffrace,  etc.,  both  published  at  Philadelphia,  1746, 
and  commonly  known  as  "  Brainerd's  Journal  ")• 
All  of  his  papers,  including  an  account  of  his  early 
life  and  the  original  copy  of  his  diary,  were  left 
with  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  prepared  An  Account 
of  the  Life  of  the  Late  Rev,  David  Brainerd  (Boston, 
1749),  omitting  the  parts  of  the  diary  already 
published.  The  life  and  diary  entire,  with  his 
letters  and  other  writings,  were  edited  by  S.  E. 
Dwight  (New  Haven,  1822)  and  by  J.  M.  Sherwood 
(New  York,  1884).  His  place  as  missionary  was 
taken,  at  hia  request,  by  his  brother  John  (b.  at 
Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  28,  1720;-  d.  at  Deerfield, 
N.  J.,  Mar.  18,  1781).  He  was  graduated  at  Yale, 
1746.  His  work  was  hindered  by  disputes  about 
title  to  Indian  lands,  war,  and  opposition  from 
the  Quakers;  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Society  in 
Scotland  in  1755,  reengaged  in  1756,  again  dis- 
missed in  1757,  and  again  asked  to  return  in  1759; 
the  funds  provided  by  the  Society  and  by  the  Synod 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  insufficient, 
and  he  gave  freely  from  his  own  scanty  means; 
he  served  the  whites  no  less  faithfully  than  the 
Indians  and  was  at  the  same  time  both  foreign  and 
home  missionary;  after  1777  he  had  charge  of  a 
church  at  Deerfield.  Consult  his  life  by  Thomas 
Brainerd  (Philadelphia,  1865). 

BRAINERD,  THOMAS :  American  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Leyden,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1804; 
d.  at  Scranton,  Penn.,  Aug.  22,  1866.  He  gave  up 
the  study  of  law  for  theology,  and  was  graduated 
at  Andover  in  1831;  was  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  1831-33;  of  the 
Pine  Street  (Third)  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, 1837  till  his  death.  He  was  a  leader  of 
the  New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  personal  friend  of  Lyman  Beecher  and  Albert 
Barnes;  was  distinguished  for  patriotic  ardor  and 
services  during  the  Civil  War.  He  wrote  much 
for  religious  periodicab,  edited  the  Cincinnati 
Journal,  a  Presbyterian  religious  paper  (1833-36), 
and  a  young  people's  paper,  and  wrote  the  Life 
of  John  Brainerd  (Philadelphia,  1865).  His  great- 
great-grandfather  was  an  uncle  of  David  and  John 
Brainerd,  the  missionaries. 
Bibuographt:  Bfary  Brainerd,  Life  of  Rev.  Thomae  Brainr 

erd,  Philadelphia,  1870. 

BRAMHALL,  JOHN:  Protestant  archbishop  of 
Armagh;  b.  at  or  near  Pontefract  (22  m.  s.s.w. 
of  York),  Yorkshire,  1594;  d.  at  Omagh  (30  m.  s. 
of  Londonderry),  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  June 
25,  1663.  He  studied  at  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambndgo  (BA.,  1612;  MA.,  1616;  B.D.,   1623; 
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D.D.,  1630);  took  orders  about  1616  and  diBtin- 
guished  hixxiBelf  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  received 
several  appointments.  In  1633  he  went  to  Ire- 
land as  chaplain  to  Wentworth  (afterward  Earl  of 
Strafford);  became  archdeacon  of  Meath,  and,  in 
1634,  bishop  of  Derry.  He  did  much  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  tried  to 
establish  episcopacy  more  firmly.  Most  of  the 
time  from  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1641  till  the 
Restoration  he  spent  on  the  Continent,  was  made 
archbishop  of  Armagh  in  1661,  and  as  such  dis- 
played a  commendable  moderation  in  striving  to 
secure  conformity.  His  works  were  collected  by 
John  Vesey,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  published 
at  Dublin  in  1677;  they  include  five  treatises  against 
Romanists,  three  against  sectaries,  three  against 
Hobbes,  and  seven  miscellaneous,  in  defense  of 
royalist  and  Anglican  views.  The  works  are 
reprinted  in  the  Library  of  Anglo^atholic  Theology 
(5  vols.,  Oxford,  1842^5)  with  life. 

BRANDENBURG,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  diocese 
established  by  Otto  the  Great  in  948,  including 
the  territory  between  the  Elbe  on  the  west,  the 
Oder  on  the  east,  and  the  Black  Elster  on  the  south, 
and  taking  in  the  Uckermark  to  the  north.  It 
was  originally  under  the  archiepisoopal  jurisdiction 
of  Mainz,  but  in  068  was  trainsferred  to  that  of 
Magdeburg.  The  disturbances  of  983  practically 
annihilated  it;  bishops  continued  to  be  named, 
but  they  were  merely  titular,  until  the  downfall 
of  the  Wends  in  the  twelfth  century  and  the  Ger- 
man settlement  of  that  region  revived  the  bishopric. 
Bishop  Wigers  (1138-60)  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
bishops  of  the  Premonstratensian  order,  which 
chose  the  occupants  of  the  see  until  1447;  in  that 
year  a  bull  of  Nicholas  V  gave  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  with  whom  the 
bishops  stood  in  a  close  feudal  relation.  The  last 
actual  bishop  was  Matthias  von  Jagow  (d.  1544), 
who  took  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  married,  and 
in  every  way  furthered  the  undertakings  of  Elector 
Joachim  II  (q.v.).  There  were  two  more  nominal 
bishops,  but  on  the  petition  of  the  latter  of  these, 
the  electoral  prince  John  George,  the  secularization 
of  the  bishopric  was  undert^Jcen  and  finally  ac- 
complished, in  spite  of  legal  proceedings  to  have 
the  bishopric  declared  immediately  dependent  on 
the  empire  and  so  to  preserve  it,  which  dragged  on 
into  the  seventeenth  century. 

BRANDENBURG,  CONFESSIONS  or  CONFES- 
SIONS OF  THE  MARK  {Confessionesmarchica,  i.e., 
Brennoburgen9e8):  The  confessions  of  the  mark 
Brandenburg  during  the  Reformation.  They  are 
three  in  number:  (1)  the  Confession  prepared  by 
order  of  Johann  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
1614,  which  was  intended  to  reconcile  the  views 
of  Luther  with  those  of  Calvin  (see  SioisifuxD, 
Johann);  (2)  the  Leipsic  Colloquy,  1631,  Le.,  the 
declarations  of  the  theologians  who  took  part  in  the 
Colloquy  of  Leipsic  (q.v.),  1631;  (3)  the  Declaration 
of  Thorn,  1645  (see  Thorn,  Conference  of). 

Bibuoorapht:  The  text  of  the  three  confeseions  is  in  J.  C. 
W.  Augusti,  Corjma  librorum  gymbolieorutn,  pp.  369  sqq., 
Elberfeld,  1827,  and  in  H.  A.  Niemeyer.  CaXUdio  oonfM- 
aionum  in  oedema  refarmata  publieatarumt  pp.  642  sqq., 
Ldpeio,  184a    Consult  Sohaff,  Crvsilt,  ii.  fi54-«63. 


BRANDES,  brOnMez,  FRIEDRICH  HEINRICH: 

German  Reformed;  b.  at  Sakuflen  (48  m.  s.w.  of 
Hanover)  Apr.  25,  1825.  Educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  he  was  successively  second  preacher 
and  rector  at  Salzuflen  from  1853  to  1856,  and 
pastor  at  Gdttingen  from  1856  to  1001.  Since  the 
latter  year  he  has  been  court-preacher  at  BQcke- 
burg.  Among  his  numerous  writings  those  of 
theological  interest  are:  Wir  werden  leben,  Ge- 
aprOche  Hber  UnsterblichkeU  (G6ttingen,  1858); 
John  Knox,  der  Reformatar  SchoUlands  (Elberfeld, 
1862);  Katechismua  der  ckrisUichen  Lehre  (Gdtr 
tingen,  1865);  Verfaeeung  der  Kirche  nach  evange- 
lUchen  OrundsOUen  (2  vols.,  Elberfeld,  1867); 
Zur  Wiedervereinigung  der  beiden  evangelUchen 
Kirchen  (Gdttingen,  1868);  Dee  Apostel  PauLue 
Sendechreiben  an  die  Gaiater  (Wiesbaden,  1869); 
Geschichte  der  kirchlichen  Polizei  dee  Hauaea  Bran- 
denburg (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1872-73);  Blicke  in  das 
SeelenUben  dee  Herm  (GOtersloh,  1888);  Uneer 
Herr  Christua,  i,  Seine  Person  (1901);  and  Eini- 
gungen  der  evangelischen  Kirchen  ein  Befehl  des 
Herm   (Berlin,    1902). 

BRAIIDT,  WILHELM:  Dutch  Protestant;  b. 
at  Amsterdam  July  22,  1855.  He  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
and  was  a  pastor  until  1891,  when  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  resided  for  two  years.  Since  1893  he 
has  been  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis 
and  the  history  of  religions  at  the  University  of 
Amsterdam.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the 
historicb-critical  school,  and  has  written  Die 
manddische  Religion  (Leipsic,  1889);  Manddische 
Schriften  (G6ttingen,  1893);  and  Die  evangelische  ^ 
Geschichte  und  der  Ursprung  des  Christenthums 
(Leipsic,  1893). 

BRANNy  HENRY  ATHANASIUS:  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Parkstown  (27  m.  s.w.  of  Drogheda), 
County  Meath,  Ireland,  Aug.  15,  1837.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Wilmington,  Del., 
St.  Frauds  Xavier's  College,  New  York  City  (B.A., 
1857),  St.  Sulpice,  Paris  (1857-60),  and  the  Amer- 
ican (College,  Rome  (D.D.,  1862).  He  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  at  Rome  in  1862,  being  the  first 
priest  of  the  American  College,  and  from  1862  to 
1864  was  vice-president  of  Seton  Hall  College, 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  he  also  taught  theology. 
Four  years  later  he  became  director  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical seminary  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  where  he 
remained  until  1870,  when  he  was  i^pointed  rector 
of  St.  Elizabeth's  Church,  Fort  Washington, 
N.  Y.  Twenty  years  later  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Agnes's  Church,  New  York  City,  where  he  still 
remains.  He  is  archdiocesan  censor  of  books  and 
has  written  Curious  Questions  (Newark,  N.  J.,  1867); 
Trvih  and  Error  (New  York,  1871);  Essay  on  the 
Popes  (1875);  The  Age  of  Unreason  (1881);  The  Im- 
mortality  of  the  Soul  (1882);  and  Life  of  Archbishop 
Hughes  (1892). 

BRANN,  MARCUS:  German  Jewish  historian;  b. 
at  Rawitsch  (64  m.  s.  of  Posen)  July  9,  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Breslau  (Ph.D., 
1873)  and  the  rabbinical  seminary  in  the  same  city, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1875.    He  was 
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then  a  rabbi  in  v&riouis  cities  of  Germany  until 
189 It  when  he  waa  appointed  to  aucceecl  H.  Graetz 
as  professor  of  tiLHtory  and  Biblical  exe^gcsis  in  the 
Jewish  theijlogieal  seminary  at  Brcsku,  where  he 
Btiil  remains.  He  has  written  r  De  Herodu  Magni 
filiis  pairem  in  imperio  it^culU  (Breslau^  1873); 
Die  Sohne  deu  //erodes  (1873);  Geschichie  der  Geaeli- 
m:haji  der  Briider  in  Brmhu  (1880);  Ge^hichU  der 
Juden  und  ihrer  LUeraivr  (2  voIa»,  1893-&4); 
GaicJiichle  de*  Rabbinats  in  Schnetdmnuht  (1894); 
Oe»chichle  d&r  Jitden  in  Sckksten  (3  parts,  1895- 
19()l):  Bin  kuTter  Otmg  durcA  die  judysche  Ge- 
»rhichle  (1895);  Ein  kurzer  Gang  durch  die  Oe- 
$chii:}d€  der  judiichen  Li^raiur  (1896);  Lehrbuch 
der  pidi^ichen  Gesckithte  (4  vols.,  1900-03);  and 
Geschichte  des  jiidiachen  iheologischen  Seminar* 
(1904).  He  has  likewise  edited  the  Jahrbueh 
rtir  Behhrung  und  UnUrhaUung  since  1890,  and 
from  1892  to  1899,  in  collatM>ration  with  D.  Kaiif- 
mann,  edited  the  Monat^achnft  fur  Geschichle  und 
WisstinJH^fi  deA  JmUnhims,  becoming  its  sole 
editor  on  Kaufmann'js  death  in  the  latter  year. 
He  likewise  collaborated  with  F.  Rosenthal  in 
editing  the  Gedenkbuch  xur  Erinnerunig  an  David 
Kaufnuinn  (Breslau,  1900). 

BRAUT,  hrfint,  SEBASTIAK:  German  satirist;  b. 
at  Strasbnrg  1457;  d,  there  May  10, 1521.  He  was 
but  ten  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and,  after 
being  educated  privately,  entered  tiie  University 
of  Basel  in  1475^  where  the  strife  between  realism 
and  nominalism  bad  been  re^dved  as  a  struggle 
bet  ween  hum  anism  and  sc  tiol  asticism .  Tbere  B  ran  t 
devoted  himself  half-heartedly  to  the  study  of  law^ 
but  his  preference  for  philosophy  and  poetry 
proved  too  unremunerative  to  yield  him  a  liveli* 
hood,  so  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  study  of 
jurisprudence  in  earnest^  and  finally  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law  in  1488, 
Meanwhile  be  bad  developed  a  literary  aetlvity 
which  led  htm,  in  addition  to  the  lectures  which  he 
delivered  after  1484,  to  write  book  upon  book, 
partly  on  jvmsprudenoe,  both  in  Latin  and  tbe  ver- 
nucuiar,  and  partly  in  verse^  chiefly  in  German. 
Filled  with  longing  for  bis  native  dty,  he  applied 
for  the  vacant  position  of  syndici  and  secured  it 
in  the  early  part  of  1501,  both  through  hij  own 
reputation  and  through  tbe  recommendation  of 
Jobann  Geiler,  Two  years  afterward  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  municipality^  and  later 
was  made  imperial  councilor  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian. 

Though  Brant  was  either  tbe  author  or  the  editor 
of  a  lotig  series  of  books,  there  is  but  one  which 
has  preserved  his  fame  to  the  present  day,  the 
NarrenHchiff  (Basel,  1494).  The  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  marked  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  all  the 
ancient  conditions  in  Church  and  State,  as  well  aa 
in  moral  and  social  life,  was  felt  most  keenly  in 
Germany,  where  it  evoked  a  spirit  of 
^^         satire  which  spared  neither  life  nor 

"Ship  of    death,    Tbe  most  striking  represents 

F.:oli,'*      ative   of   this  tendency,  next   to   the 

Dance  of  Death,  is  the  Xatttntehiff  of 

Brant*     Wherever  the   poet   looked,  he  saw  only 

folly,  regardless  of  se^c,  age^  or  estate  ^  and  aa  al 


carnival  the  mummers  ran  through  the  streets  in 
the  guise  of  fools,  often  with  ships  on  wheels,  he 
regarded  life  as  a  great  carnival,  where  fool  on  fool 
took  his  seat  in  the  ship  of  fools  to  voyage  to  Narrar 
gonta,  the  land  of  fools.  Brant  was,  therefore,  in 
this  sense  the  spokesman  of  his  time,  and  his  work 
has  become  immortal  in  that  it  is  a  mirror  of  the 
period.  He  remained  true,  moreover,  to  the  genius 
of  the  German  people,  despite  his  attraction  toward 
humanism  and  his  numerous  sentiments  and  paral- 
lels drawn  from  the  classics.  His  views  and  his 
habits  of  thought  were  taken  from  the  life  around 
him,  and  his  German,  though  evidently  based  on 
bis  Latinjty,  is  neither  aa  awkward  nor  as  unin- 
telligible as  that  of  Niclas  of  Wyle  immediately 
preceding  him  or  that  of  his  successor  Hutten. 
He  was  so  far  from  intending  to  restrict  his  work 
to  the  learned  that  he  even  considered  those  who 
did  not  know  how  to  read,  and  accordingly  adorned 
his  book  with  pictures  as  a  substitute  for  the  letters. 
The  Narrenachiff,  therefore,  alternates  between 
picture  and  text,  thus  giving  a  double  representation 
of  foUy,  an  arrangement  which  divides  the  poem 
into  disjointed  fragments  succeeding  each  other 
by  chance  rather  than  by  design,  althou^  the 
diversity  of  the  material  would  scarcely  have  per^ 
mitted  the  author  to  mold  it  into  a  homogeneous 
Tvhole,  Yet  Brant  was  swayed  by  two  opposing 
tendencies,  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  expose  the  faults  in  the  external  life  of 
the  Church  with  its  lack  of  faith,  and  its  lack 
of  morality,  he  feared  to  touch  its  inner  and  higher 
teachings,  and  lamented  the  wavering  bark  of  St. 
Peter,  upbraiding  the  heretics  and  regarding  the 
printer  as  an  unmixed  evil.       (E.  STEmuETfin.) 

BiBuoaitAPETT;  Thm  NttrmwMff  wma  repriatcd  many 
limes  mid  wu  u  frequfiatljr  reviunped,  «ffp«ci»]ly  in  tb« 
Latin  tntulallan  of  Jakob  Loclier  PbdlAmuaiu  (1497). 
In  1497  it  woa  traiulatod  into  French i  four  yeArg  Latar 
into  Latin  y^rtm  h-y  Jodocua  Badluj  Aioeniiiui.  is  IfitO 
into  Low  German,  luid  in  1635  intn  Dutch,  white  in  15O0 
it  WBB  rendered  into  £[^;LL4b  by  Alejunder  Bare  Jay  (q.v  > 
under  the  title  of  tbe  Shi-p  of  Foalm^  The  best  German 
edition  \»  by  V.  Zarncke.  Leipflic,  1S54,  next  to  it  Ia  that 
by  K.  Goedeke,  jb.  1ST3.  In  149S  a  oeriei  of  «ermaii« 
was  baaed  upon  the  Narrenachifjf  by  GeiLer  of  KaL#ert« 
berg,  and  it  wad  repeatedly  imitated,  ae  in  the  Von  5. 
|/r*uiMi-ScAij(Jf«n,  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St,  Ursula 
(StraiNburg,  1497).  and  by  Brant'K  conipatriot.  Thomas 
Mumef,  in  bis  Nammhetchw^rurw  (1512)*  Bibliogra- 
phiee  are  given  by  C.  Sehmidt^  HiHoirt  liUirav4  d$ 
VAUaai,  I  1 89-3*3.  li,  340-373 <  Pariji.  1879*  and  iL 
Goedeke.  GrundrM  t%ir  Gtrndticktm  der  dcuXtcAen  DichiunQ^ 
U  3S3-392,  Dresden.  1884.  The  he^X  accounU  of  the 
life  of  Brant  are  to  be  found  in  the  in tfoiluc lions  to  ib<l 
editions  of  tbe  NamTiaehiff  by  Zarneke  and  Goedeke.  ut 
Bup.  Consult  abo  C.  Schmidt,  NoHct  »ur  ^SboMtHtn 
Brant,  in  the  Rnrue  d'Alman,  new  eeries,  vol.  iii,  1S74. 

BRASTBERGER,  IMM AUUEL  GOTTLOB  i  Pop- 
ular German  preacher;  b.  at  Suls  (40  m.  s.w.  of 
Stuttgart),  WOrttemberg,  1716;  d.  July  13,  17S4, 
as  SpenaUuperintendent  at  Ndrtingen,  His  ser- 
mons on  the  Gospelif  Evangelisehe  Zeugniase  der 
Wahrkeit  rur  Aufmunterung  im  wahren  Christen^ 
thum  (Stuttgart,  17&8)  are  still  read,  the  eighty- 
fifth  edition  having  appeared  at  Heutlingen  in 
1883,  and  a  translation  into  Polish  in  1905. 

BRASTO W,  LEWIS  ORSMOliB :  Congregat  ion- 
alist;  b.  at  Brewer,  Me.,  Mar.  23,  1834.  He  wai 
educated  at  BowdoiB  CoUege  (B»A.,   1867)  and 
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Bangor  Theolo|^cal  Seminary  (1860)»  and  held 
Bucccesive  paBtoratcs  at  the  South  Congregutional 
Church,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  (1860-73),  and  the  FirBt 
Congregational  Church.  Burlington,  Vt.  (1S73-84), 
in  atldition  to  being  chaplain  of  the  Twelfth  Ver- 
mont Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War.  Since  1885 
he  haa  been  professor  of  practical  th^^logy  in  Yale 
Divinity  Schooi.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Con- 
Htltutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Vennont 
in  1870.  In  theology  he  ia  a  coniKM^'ative  liberal, 
and  in  addition  to  numerous  briefer  contrjbutioaH 
has  written  Reprefien£atii>e  Modem  Preachers  (New 
York,  1904)  and  The  Modem  F^pU  (1906). 

BRATKE,  EDUAIU):  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Neuhaua  (a  village  near  Waldenburg,  43  m.  bm. 
of  Breslau),  Sileaia,  Fab.  26,  1861;  d.  at  Breslau 
Jan.  30,  1906.  He  waa  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Giittingen  (Ph.D.,  1883),  and  Brealau 
(licentiate  of  theology,  1SS6).  In  1886  he  became 
privat-doceat  of  the  latter  imivemty,  but  four 
years  later  was  called  to  Bono  as  associate  pro- 
fea*«>r  of  church  history,  remaiaing  there  until 
1903,  when  he  retimieil  to  Breslau  as  full  professor 
of  the  flame  flubject.  He  wrote  Justus  Gesenius  und 
Aeirt/t  VerdieTiste  u/w  die  hannmyerisvke  LandeMrche 
(GSttingen,  1883);  Luihera  fiinfundneunzig  Thesen 
und  ihredogmenhUtorischenVorausseUungen  (1884); 
Wegweiser  eur  QueUen-  und  Lileraturkunde  der 
Kirchcnge^chichU  (Gotha,  1890);  Da^  neuentdeckte 
vierte  Buck  des  Danielkommeniars  des  Hippotytus 
(Bonn^  1891);  Das  sogeruinnte  Rdiffionsge^prOch 
am  Hof  der  Sasaniden  (Leipsic,  1900);  Die  Wms- 
heil  des  Tades  (Gi3terBloh,  1902);  and  Euagrti 
aliercatio  fcpa  inter  Simanem  Judctum  el  Theo- 
phituni  ChriMianum  (Vienna,  1904;  text  and  oom- 
mentary), 

BRATTOS,  THEODORE  DU  BOSE:  Proti^s- 
tant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Mississippi;  b,  at  Wians- 
boro,  S.  C,  Nov.  11,  1862.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  the  South,  Bewanee,  Tenn.^  but  with- 
drew \x\  1882,  a  few  months  before  graduation, 
because  of  trouble  with  his  eyes.  He  was  at  once 
appointed  proctor  of  the  university,  and  in  1883 
became  a  teacher  in  the  preparatory  school  at- 
tached to  the  same  institution.  He  pureuefl  theo- 
logical studies  in  St.  Luke's  Theological  Hall,  the 
aaminary  of  the  University,  and  was  graduated  in 
1887,  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year 
and  was  priested  In  1888,  after  having  been  a 
inisftionaiy  in  hia  native  State  in  the  interval.  He 
was  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C\,  1888^99,  also  being  professor  of 
history  in  Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  1890-99, 
after  which  he  was  rector  of  St.  Mary's  School  for 
Girls  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  In  1903  he  waa  consecrated 
third  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Miasiasippi. 

BRAUK,  JOHAHIT  WILHELM  JOSEF:  Roman 
Catholic  theologian  and  acholar;  b.  at  Gronau 
(30  m.  n,w.  of  Mlinster)  Apr  27,  1801;  d.  at  Bonn 
Sept.  30,  1863.  He  was  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn  ba  a  student  from  1821  to  1825, 
adjunct  professor  from  1829  to  1833,  and  professor 
of  theology  from  1S33.  For  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  Hemiesian  oontroversy  see  Heelues,  Georq. 
With  h  H.  Achterfeldj   he   published    the  Zei^ 


sckrifi  fur  Philonophh  ynd  kftthoti^hc  Thaologie 
from  1832  to  1852.  Wm  Bibliotheica  regularum 
fidei  (Bonn,  1844)  and  a  number  of  occassional 
archeologicat  studies  tihould  al^so  be  mentioned, 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BRAY,  GUmO  DE.    See  Br^s. 

BRAY,  THOMAS;  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Marton,  nearCherbury  (17  m.  s.w.  of  Shrewsbury), 
Shropshire,  1656;  d,  in  London  Feb.  15,  1730, 
He  studied  at  Oxford  (B.A.,  All  Souls,  I67S;  M.A., 
Hart  Hall,  1693;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  Magdalen,  1696), 
took  orders  about  1678,  and  soon  won  friends  and 
advancement  by  his  **  exemplary  behaviour  and 
distinguiahed  diligence,"  In  1690  he  became 
rector  of  Sheldon,  Warwickshire.  In  1596  Bis  bop 
(3ompton  of  London  appointed  him  commissary 
for  Maryland;  He  was  unable  to  sail  for  the  colony 
until  Dec.,  1699,  landed  in  Mar.,  1700,  but  after  a 
residenee  of  less  than  six  montlis  returned  to  Eng- 
land, finding  he  could  better  promote  the  interests 
of  the  prD\ince  there.  From  1706  he  was  rector 
of  St.  Botolph  Without,  Aldgate,  London. 

Bray's  life  fumiahes  a  striking  example  of  what 

can  bo  accomplished  by  ener^,  good  judgment, 

and  disinterested  benevolence.     A^  soon  as  he  was 

appointed  commi^sssary  for  Maryland  he  took  up 

the  work,  and,  wliile  detained  in   England,  tried 

to  find  there  suitable  men  to  ftend  out  as  mi^ion^ 

aries  and  formed  a  plan  to  provide  them  with  books. 

He  did  not  limit  hi^  good  services  to  Maryland,  and 

his  plan  grew  into  a  scheme  for  a  '^  Protestant 

congregation     pra     propaganda     fide 

Bray's      by   charter   from   the   king."     When 

Varied      this  failed  in  spite  of  penaistent  en- 

and         deavor,    he    organized    a    voluntary 

££FectiTe    society  to  provide  Libraries  nt  home 

Activity,  and  abroad  and  to  support  schools 
and  missions  for  the  colonics  and  the 
heathen.  The  first  meeting  was  held  Mar.  8,  1699, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Cliristian  ICno w ledge  (q , v .) .  In  June,  1 70 1 , 
he  divided  its  work  and  procured  a  royal  charter  for 
a  second  society — the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (q  .v.) .  From  his  appoint- 
ment as  commissary  till  he  was  able  to  sail  he  bore 
hifl  own  expenses  and  he  paid  the  costs  of  hia 
voyage.  By  his  return  he  forfeited  his  salary, 
which  was  available  only  when  he  was  in  Maryland. 
A  present  of  £400  he  devoted  to  public  use.  He 
collected  and  managed  a  fund  for  the  instruction 
of  the  negroes  in  the  provinces,  and,  at  the  age  of 
ecveaty-one,  became  interested  in  the  prisonera 
in  the  London  jails  and  undertook  to  amelioratG 
their  condition.  It  is  believed  that  he  influenced 
General  Oglethorpe  to  found  the  colony  of  Georgia. 
His  benef actions  were  continued  by  numerous 
bequests  in  his  will. 

Bray's  exertions  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 

nearly  forty  libraries  in   America.     In  1699,  just 

before    he    sailed    for    Marj'land,    he 

Libraries  wrote  that  he  had  sent  booka  to  the 
inAmericft*  value  of  £2,400  into  the  planta- 
tions, ^'  whereby  thirty  libraries  have 
been  already  advanced,  and  a  foundation  is  laid 
of  aeventy  Ubrariea  more."    The  greater  number 
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were  in  Maryland,  but  there  were  several  in  Vir- 
ginia, two  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  each  in  Bos- 
ton, Rhode  Island,  New  York  City,  Albany,  New 
Jersey,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston.  That  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  was  the  largest  collection  of  books 
at  the  time  in  the  plantations  and  was  the  first 
lending  library  in  the  British  colonies.  Its  remains 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis.  The  remnant  of  the  Boston  library  is 
in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

After  a  severe  illness  in  1723  Bray  chose  four 
friends  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  negro 
schools  and  continue  his  work  after  his  death.  Thus 
originated  "  Dr.  Bray's  Associates  for  Founding 
Clerical  Libraries  and  Supporting  Negro  Schools," 
an  association  which  has  continued  to  exist  and  in 
1906  reported  130  libraries  maintained  in  England 
and  Wales  and  153  in  sixty-seven  colonial  and  mis- 
sionary dioceses;  during  the  year  two  new  libraries 
were  founded  and  negro  schools  were  maintained 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  The 
total  number  of  libraries  founded  in 
The  Bray  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  is 
Associates,  over  500.  About  eighty  of  the  total 
niunber  were  founded  by  Dr.  Bray,  ex- 
clusive of  those  established  in  America.  A  reorgani- 
zation of  the'' Associates"  was  effected  in  1905, and 
a  division  of  the  funds  was  made  whereby  the  in- 
come of  an  endowment  amounting  to  about  £7,000 
will  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  schools;  the 
remainder  of  the  funds,  amounting  to  about  £4,500, 
will  be  used  to  establish,  maintain,  or  augment 
theological  libraries  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere 
for  the  use  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  students  who  are  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

While  at  Sheldon,  Bray  planned  A  Course  of 
Lectures  upon  the  Church  Catechism,  in  4  volumeSf 
and  completed  vol.  i,  twenty-six  lectures,  On  the 
Preliminary  Questions  and  Ansioers  (Oxford,  1696); 
the  book  proved  popular,  brought  him  upward  of 
£700,  extended  his  reputation  to  London,  and 
helped  to  secure  his  appointment  as  conunissary; 
vols,  ii-iv  were  not  completed.  In  connection 
with  his  library  plans  he  published:  Bibliotheca 
parochialis,  or  a  scheme  of  such  theo- 
Writings.  logical  heads  as  are  requisite  to  be 
studied  by  every  pastor  of  a  parish, 
with  a  catalogue  of  books  (London,  1697;  2d  ed., 
much  changed,  1707);  An  Essay  towards  Pro- 
moting All  Necessary  and  Useful  Knowledge  (1697), 
closing  with  a  catalogue  of  sixty-three  books 
**  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  lending-libraries 
to  be  fixed  in  all  the  market-towns  in  England  "; 
Bibliotheca  catechetical  or  the  country  curate's  library 
(1702);  and  Primordia  bUdiothecaria  (1726),  in 
which  he  gives  "  several  schemes  of  parochial 
libraries  "  and  outlines  a  method  **  to  proceed  by 
a  gradual  progression  from  strength  to  strength, 
from  a  collection  not  much  exceeding  in  value  £1 
to  £100."  Several  Circular  Letters  to  the  Clergy 
of  Maryland  (1701)  treats  of  the  "  work  of  cate- 
chising "  and  the  **  duty  of  preaching,"  with  many 
practical  directions  for  the  use  of  books;  a  list  for 
a  '*  layman's  library "  is  appended.  Of  interest 
as  Americana  are:  a  sermon  on  Apostolic  Charity, 
preceded  by  A  General  View  of  the  English  Colonies 


in  America  with  Respect  to  Religion  (London,  1698); 
a  sermon  on  The  Necessity  of  an  Early  Religion, 
preached  before  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  (Ann- 
apolis, 1700;  the  earliest  extant  work  printed  in 
Maryland);  The  Acts  of  Dr,  Bray's  Visitation  at 
Annapolis,  May  £3-26,  1700  (London,  1700; 
reprinted  in  F.  L.  Hawks's  Contributions  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii, 
New  York,  1839,  pp.  497-523);  A  Memorial  Rep- 
resenting the  Present  State  of  Religion  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  North  America  (1700).  He  was  a  strong 
Anti-Romanist,  and  another  noteworthy  publicar 
tion  was  Papal  Usurpation  and  Persecution  (1712), 
intended  as  a  supplement  to  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 
The  materials  gathered  for  this  volume  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  it,  which  he  did  not  complete,  be  left 
to  Sion  College,  London. 

Biblioorapht:  Bray's  Life  and  DetionM,  written  probably 
by  Richard  RawUnaon  (d.  1765)  and  preaerved  in  manu- 
script in  the  Bodleian  Library,  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  accounts  (such  as  Pvblie  Spirit  IUub- 
traUd  in  tke  Life  and  Detigns  of  the  Rev.  Thomae  Bray, 
London,  1746.  2d  ed.,  with  notes  and  the  report  of  the 
"  Associates  "  for  1807.  by  Henry  J.  Todd,  1808),  and 
has  been  printed  in  full,  with  valuable  notes  and  SeUded 
Worke  RelaHng  to  Maryland,  by  B.  C.  Steiner,  Maryland 
Hiatorieal  Society  Fund  Publication  no.  37,  Baltimore,  1001. 
An  article  by  Mr.  Steiner  in  The  American  Hialorical  Re- 
view, ii  (1807),  60-75,  gives  an  account  of  Bray's  Ameri- 
can libraries.  Some  information  concerning  the  fate  of 
those  in  England  may  be  found  in  the  TVansoefums  and 
Proceedinge  of  tke  Firet  Annual  MeeUng  of  the  Library  At" 
eodaHon  of  the  United  Kinffdom,  pp.  51-53,  145-150.  Lon- 
don, 1870.  A  paper  by  J.  F.  Hurst  on  Parochial  Li- 
hrariee  in  tke  Colonial  Period,  in  Papera  of  the  American 
Society  of  Ckunh  Uietory,  vol.  ii,  part  1,  New  York,  1800. 
deals  with  the  Bray  libraries.  The  "  Associates  '*  (ad- 
dress, 10  Delahay  St.,  London,  S.  W.)  publish  an  annual 
report  which  contains  a  brief  Memoir  of  Dr.  Bray, 

BRAZIL:  A  republic  of  eastern  South  America; 
area,  3,218,1(X)  square  miles;  population,  15,(XX),(XX). 
Brazil  became  independent  of  Portugal  by  the 
creation  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  in  1822,  which 
was  superseded  without  war  in  1889  by  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  forming  a  republic  with  a  new 
constitution  framed  in  1891.  ESach  of  twenty 
states  sends  representatives  to  the  senate  and  house 
of  deputies,  but  retains  a  large  measure  of  self- 
government.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  "  create, 
support,  or  prevent  religious  denominations,"  the 
baisal  principle  being  the  free  exercise  of  all  relig- 
ions, so  far  as  they  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  public 
welfare.  No  religion,  therefore,  receives  aid  from 
the  State,  and  civil  marriage  before  a  magistrate 
is  legal,  while  instruction  in  the  schools  is  required 
to  be  secular,  the  religious  orders  being  suppressed. 
Simultaneously  with  the  promulgation  of  this 
constitution,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  it,  there 
was  a  rapid  increase  in  inunigration  from  Europe 
to  Brazil,  although  for  many  years  previously  a 
considerable  number  of  Italians  had  been  coming 
to  the  country.  This,  however,  made  little  change 
in  religious  conditions,  although  in  more  recent 
times  the  German  immigration  has  somewhat 
increased,  and  a  small  number  of  North  Americans 
has  been  added  to  the  Italians,  particularly  in  the 
cities;  this  increase,  predominantly  Protestant, 
is  almost  ne^igible  in  comparison  with  the  num- 
bers of  Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards.  Non- 
German  Protestant  denominations  are  also  rep- 
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resented,  especiaUy  in  the  maritime  towna,  where 
there  are  English  churches,  which,  however*  do 
not  always  have  permanent  rectors »  The  Prett- 
bjrterianR,  particulariy  from  North  America,  have 
eettletl  in  oonaiderahle  numbers  in  Sdo  Paulo, 
where  they  have  established  a  college,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Searaan^a  Friend  Sodety  haJ9  an  agent  in  the 
capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  1899  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  made  the  Rev.  Lucien  Lee  Kin- 
eolving  (q.v.)  biabop  of  southern  Brazil,  with  resi- 
dence  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (Sflo  Pedro),  In  1907 
his  diocese  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Amen- 
can  Episcopal  Church. 

German  Protestantism  is  represented  over  an 
extensive  territory  ontl  has  numerous  centers,  as 
is  nhown  by  the  existence  of  two  great  eccleaiafl- 
tical  bodies,  the  **  Evangelical  German  Synod," 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  higher  churt?h 
:xiuncil  of  Berlin  since  1869,  and  the  **  Evangelical 
8ynodical  Union "  of  18S4.  The  latter  receives 
its  clergy  not  only  from  Berlin,  but  also  through 
the  mii^ionary  societies  of  Barmen  and  Basel, 
especially  in  view  of  the  number  of  Swiss  immi- 
grants to  Brazil.  Many  German  evangeUcal  (im- 
munities, as  well  as  scattered  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  are  found  both  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro itself  and  the  state  of  the  same  name  (inclu- 
ding Petropolis)  and  the  state  of  Espinto  Santo  (in- 
eluding  Leopoldina),  and  especially  in  the  four 
poutliem  states  of  Sflo  Paulo,  Parang,  Santa  Catha- 
rina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  SuK  In  the  latter  state 
there  are  forty  congregations,  while  in  Santa 
Gatharina  7,500  Protestants  live  in  the  Gi^rman 
city  of  Blumenau  alone,  and  of  the  100,000  Ger- 
mans in  the  state  about  two-thirds  are  evangelical. 
All  the  districts  with  a  German  population  are 
'  richly  provided  with  schools,  even  though  all 
branches  of  instruction  are  not  oa  thorough  as 
might  be  desired.  Evangelical  schools,  however, 
are  not  infrequently  replaced  by  interdenomi- 
national religious  schools.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
German  communities  careful  provijiion  m  made  for 
ichoola,  and  in  a  number  of  colonies  the  educa- 
tional activity  of  the  clergy  is  such  that  they 
rveeive  salaries  from  the  State. 

The  Roman  CatboUc  Church  has  two  archdioceses 
in  Brazil;  (1)  Bahia  or  S&o  Salvador  (founded  aa  a 
bishopric  in  1555,  made  an  archbishopric  in  1676), 
with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Alagoas  (founded 
1 900-  residence  at  Macet6),  Amazon  (]893;  residence 
Mangos),  Belem  or  Pari  (1719),  Fortaleza  orCeard 
(1S54),  Goyaa  (1826;  residence  Uberava),  Sao  Luisj 
(1677  J  residence  Maranhilo)  Olinda  (1676),  Para- 
byba  (1S93),  and  Piauhy  (1902;  residence  There- 
aina) ;  and  (2)  Sao  SebaatiaoorRio  de  Janeiro  (1676j 
made  an  archbishopric  1893),  with  the  suffragan 
bishoprics  of  Curitiba  (1893),  CuyabA  (1745),  Dia- 
mantma(1854),  Marianna  (1745),  Sflo  Paulo  (1745), 
FetropoUs  (1893),  Sao  Pedro  {IS4B;  residence 
Porto  Alegre),  Pouso  Alegre  (1900),  and  F«pirilo 
Santo  (1896?  residence  Vitoria).  There  is  also  the 
exempt  prelature  of  Santarem  ( 1903). 

Wlule  secular  priests  are  chiefly  empbyed  in 
the  service  of  the  Church,  they  are  lacking  in  many 
districts  and  their  training  is  defective.  Despite 
(be  Buppr^sion  of  the  orders,  therefore^  many  of 


the  larger  onea  have  numerous  reprcflentativcs.  Al- 
though they  have  few  stations ^  they  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  among 
whom  the  Jesuits  worked  with  great  succe^a  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  the  rangea 
of  the  Cordilleras  and  along  the  Upper  Amaicon, 
In  1767  the  Portuguese  expelled  the  Jesuits  from 
BmziL  The  aboriginea  in  the  interior  of  Brazil 
still  remain  uninfluenced  by  any  missionary  activity. 

WiLH£LM  Gown. 

BiBuoofUfnTt  Ofl  tb«  eou&try  &iii]  people  conAuU:  J.  C^ 
•nd  D.  P.  Kidder,  Braiii  and  tfkt  Br^ixUiana,  New  York, 
1890;  tMij»  M,  EL  Wright],  The  New  Braiil,  iU  RiKmrceM 
and  Attractions^  Loudon,  t901;  SAbtA-Anna  K^ry,  TKm 
Land  ef  the  AmaxsnM.  New  York,  1901;  Unittid  Staia  ^ 
Braril:  a  O^oi/rapftical  Sketrk^  vn.th  #p#dal  Ref^timoit  tA 
E&fn&mii:  Ctmdiiiont  atvd  PmtpetU  of  Future  D^vdoj^ 
ment,  Bureau  of  Am,  Republicf,  WMhington,  1901:  T. 
C.  Dftw^OD,  Thi  South  Atnerican  RepubiicM^  vot  i,  New 
York,  1903  On  religious  matters  isonsiilt;  F.  Bad&ro, 
Lm  Cmtveni9  au  Br^nL  FlorDnce,  1S9T,  H.  P.  IteMih. 
I^ntUttant  MiuionM  in  South  Ameriat^  N«w  York,  1900; 
J.  S.  Dennin,  Ctniennvd  Sunvy  of  Portion  MiuvmM*  lb. 
1902;  H.  C.  Tucker,  BiJbit  in  Bmtit,  ib.  1002.  An  ex- 
lututive  work   of  rpfercnee   (b  A.  L.  Gamux,  BiUittfra- 

BREAD  AlfD  BAUNG:     Bread    was    for    the 
Hebrews  the  chief  article  of  diet,  aa  it  is  for  modem 

Palestinian  peasants.  In  early  times  it  waa  made 
from  barley,  which  was  later  displaced  by  wheat, 
except  as  it  remained  the  ataple  for  the  poorer 
cluflses,  though  now  it  is  not  regarded  as  altogether 
wholesome*  Primitive  usage  was  to  roast  the  ears 
of  grain,  which  were  so  eaten  eapecially  at  harvest 
time  (Ruth  ii,  14),  and,  thus  prepared^  still  form  a 
cjonvenient  food  for  traveleri*  In  primitive  prepa- 
ration of  grain  for  food,  a  aort  of  mortar  was  used  to 
crush  it  into  the  coarser  meal^  a  handmill  for  the 
flour.  The  latter,  of  primitive  form,  is  still  used 
in  the  East  and  conaista  of  two  stxjne«,  the  lower 
one  the  harder,  the  middle  surfacc^a  not  flat,  but 
respectively  concave  and  convex,  the  upper  with 
a  hole  in  the  center  in  which  the  po®t  of  the  lower 
ii  get  and  into  which  the  grain  is  poured  for  grind- 
ing. The  work  of  grinding  fell  to  the  women  or 
to  slave^t  though  the  later  and  larger  milb  were 
turned  by  beasts.  The  preparation  of  meal  or 
flour  was  a  daily  task,  done  as  there  was  need  for 
the  product.  The  dough  waa  mixed  in  a  wooden 
kneading-trough,  and  in  early  times  was  unleavened, 
as  is  the  case  generally  with  the  modem  B^ouin. 
The  dough  was  made  up  round,  flat  or  disk-ahaped, 
and  baited  on  a  layer  of  heated  stones  from  which 
the  coals  were  removed  when  the  dough  was  placed 
upon  the  stones  to  bake  and  then  repiaced.  Men- 
tion is  made  (Lev,  ii»  5)  of  an  iron  plate  or  pan  for 
baking.  There  came  to  be  finally  tw^o  forms  of 
oven,  both  in  common  use  among  the  modem 
peasantry p  one  of  which  is  heated  from  the  outaide, 
the  other  from  the  inside.  The  art  of  baking  was 
developed  with  the  other  arta  till  it  became  a 
handicraft  or  trade,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  street 
in  Jeruaalem  (Jer*  xxxvii,  21;  ef.  Hos.  vii,  4). 
Bread  was  used  in  sacred  offerings  at  first  either 
leavened  or  unleavened;  later  tho  former  waa 
excluded  (£x*  xxiii,  IS;  Lev.  ii,  11). 

(I.  Benzinger.) 

BlBUOOmAFnT:  An  exoollent  aeeotmt,  perhaps  the  be'ivc,  is 
to  be  found  m  DB,  i,  315-319.     Coiudt  alw:  E.  tioHio- 
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■on,  Bibtiad  BeteardM.  ii,  41 6--!  17.  N«ir  York.    1^50; 

C.  M.  Doilgbty,  Arabia  Dettrta^  i.  131  A4id  pAHim.  L-cm- 
doDt  1S8S;  Heaiinger.  Ari^&oloffie^  pp.  62 -&0.  2*1  ed.;  EI, 
Vo«»bt«iD,  Dig  LandwirUdHifi  in  Ftd^Umt^  BqtUd,  1894; 

EB,  i.  em-ms. 

BRECEIKRIDGE,  JOHH:  An>erican  Presby- 
ierian;  b.  at  Cabell's  Dale,  near  Lexingtoti,  Ky,, 
July  4,  1707;  d.  there  Aug.  4,  1S41.  He  Btudied 
at  Priocetofi  and  was  tutor  there  1820-21;  waa 
chaplain  of  Congress  1  $22-23;  was  ordained  Sept. 
10,  1823,  and  was  pajitor  of  the  Becoad  Prei^by- 
terion  Church,  Jjexington,  Ky.,  1823-26;  of  tha 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  182^-31; 
correspotiding  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia  1831-36; 
professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  Princeton  SeminaTy 
1S35-3S;  secretary  of  the  Pr^byterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  1838-40.  He  waa  president  of 
the  Ameriean  Colonization  Society,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  prcaident-clect  of  Ogjethorj^  Uni- 
versity, Georgia.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Old 
School  party  and  an  ardent  controversialist.  He 
published  a  diacusaion  with  Archbishop  Hughes 
of  New  York  under  the  title  Homan  CaihoUc  Con- 
tro/veray  (Philadelphia,  1830)  and  soma  minor 
controversial  essays. 

BRECKINRIDGE,  ROBERT  JEFFERSOlf :  Pres- 
byterian minister,  brother  of  John  Breckinridgie 
(q,v.);  b.  at  CabeU^s  Dole,  near  Lexington,  Ky., 
Mar,  8, 1800j  d.  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Dec,  27,  1871,  He 
WDfl  gra*luatcd  at  Union  College,  1819;  practised 
law  in  Kentucky,  1823-31,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  legislature,  1825-29;  studied  theology 
at  Princeton,  1831-32,  was  ordained  Nov,  20,  1832, 
and  was  pastor  of  tlie  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Baltimore,  1832-45;  president  of  Jefferson  College, 
Pennsylvania,  IS4&-47;  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Lexington,  Ky,,  and  at  the  same 
tunc  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
1847-53;  professor  of  theology  at  Danville  Semi* 
nary,  1863-60,  He  was  a  stanch  Old  School  Pres- 
byterian and  the  author  of  the  **  Act  and  Testi* 
mony"  (1834),  complaining  of  the  prevalence  of 
doctrinal  errors,  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and 
the  violation  of  church  order,  which  played  an 
important  part  in  the  disniption  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church;  ho  opposed  the  reunion  in  1869. 
He  waa  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Bjoman  Catholic 
Church.  During  the  Civil  War  he  defended  the 
Union  cause  and  was  president  of  the  national 
Republican  convention  at  Batttmore  in  1864  which 
renominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 
During  hia  residence  in  Baitimoro  he  e<lited  The 
Liierarjf  and  R^^ltQiaim  Magotine  (1835—13),  and 
The  Danville  Rttdew  at  Danville  (1861-65); 
his  principal  literary  work  is  two  volumes,  The 
Knowledge  of  God,  objectively  and  subjectively 
coniridered  (New  York,  1867-50), 

BRECKLDTG,  FRIEDRICH:  A  forerunner  of 
the  Pictistic  school;  b,  at  Hanved  near  Flena- 
burg,  Sleswick,  1529;  died  at  The  Hague  Mar,  16, 
1711.  He  studied  at  Rostock,  where  he  imbibed 
the  theology  of  Amdt;  tlien  at  K^^ni^p^bcrg,  where 
syncretism  was  dominant,  at  Helmstadt,  where  his 
relation  Calixtus  then  was,  at  Wittenberg,  Leipsic, 
Jena,  and  GiKsen.  Here  his  thesis  for  the  maater^s 
IL-17 


degree  (1653)  was  criticixed  as  savoring  of  WeigpJ- 

ianism^  but  he  refused  to  alter  it,  and  published  it 
at  Amsterdam  under  the  title  Mysterium  nuignum, 
Chrbstiis  in  nobut  (1662).  He  became  closely 
allied  with  Taekius,  and  went  deeper  into  thix^sophy 
by  the  aid  of  Hermes  Trismcgiat us,  Paracelsus,  and 
Bahme,  Going  to  Hamborg,  he  read  Betke'a 
AntwhTisijentvm,  and  was  much  influenced  by  itfl 
conception  of  priestless  Christianity,  After  some 
years  of  wandering  in  search  of  knowledge,  he  waa 
ordained  to  be  his  father's  asdstant  and  ultimate 
successor;  but  violent  attacks  on  the  local  clergy 
caused  his  depoeition  and  imprisonment  in  1660, 
Escaping,  hc  wont  to  Amsterdam  and  got  a  charge  at 
Zwolle,  where  hc  spent  eight  years  of  comparative 
quiet,  but  was  again  deprived  of  \ui&  office,  and  lived 
in  retirement  at  Zwolle  (1668--72),  Amsterdam 
(1672-90),  and  Tlie  Hu^c  (1*^^0-171 1).  He  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  Spener  aJid  with 
Gottfried  Arnold,  whom  he  helped  in  his  church 
history,  and  was  busily  engaged  aa  a  writer.  In 
spite  of  his  weiiknesset*.  ho  deserves  remembrance 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  mystical  natures  who  pr^ 
pared  the  way  for  Spener  and  the  Pietistic  move- 
ment. (F,  NiBLSENtO 

BtauQuftA>>iir;  G.  Arnold,  Kirehen  vnd  KeUerctst^ichUt, 
iii*  14S-149,  iv.  1103-04,  Frftnkfort,  1729;  A.  Rit«chU 
GttthukU  d0i  PvitiMmuM,  lU  1.  128,  140.  Bonn.  ISM:  U 
J.  Muliftien,  F.  Brecktir^,  et  Bvlrao  tU  Pietitmertm  Udpik^ 
HnaahiMtorvi,  Capcalia«VQ.  1893. 

BREDEHKAMP,   K0T7RAD    JUSTUS:     German 

Lutheran;  b.  at  Basbcck  (a  village  near  Stade, 
22  m.  w,n,w,  of  Hamburg)  June  26,  1847;  d,  at 
Verden  (21  m,  s.e,  of  Bremen)  Mar.  25,  1904. 
He  was  e^lucated  at  the  universities  of  Eriangen, 
Bonn,  and  G6ttingen,  and  was  pastor  at  Euppenttn, 
Mecklenburg,  from  1872  to  1878^  Hc  then  resided 
at  GOttingeo  for  a  year,  and  from  1880  to  1883 
was  privat-docent  at  Eriangen.  In  the  latter  year 
he  accept^  a  call  to  Greifswald  as  professor  of 
theology,  and  remained  there  until  1889,  after  w^hich 
he  waa  honorary  professor  of  Old  Testament  exe- 
gesis at  Kiel  until  his  death.  He  wrote  Der  Prophei 
Sacharja  erkldrt  (Eriangen,  1879);  VaHcinium  quod 
de  Immanuele  edidit  JesaioM  (tni,  /-ir,  ff)  (1880); 
Ge^eU  und  Prophiien  (1881);  and  Der  PropM 
Jc^aia  erMuUrrt  (1887). 

BREECHES  BIBLE.  See  Bible  Versionq,  B, 
IV,  19. 

BREED,  DAVID  RIDDLE:  Presbyterian;  b, 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  10, 18*IS.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ham- 
ilton Cbllcge  (B,A„  1867),  and  Auburn  Tlieological 
Senunary  (1870),  and  was  pastor  of  the  House  of 
Hope  Presbyterian  Church  at  8t,  Paul,  Minn.,  from 
1870  until  1885,  when  he  organized  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  Chicago,  of  m'hich  hc  was  pastor  until 
1894.  In  the  latter  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
First  Presbyteriao  Chureh  of  Pittsburg,  and 
since  1898  has  been  professor  of  practical  theology 
in  tlie  Western  Thciological  Seminaiy,  Allegheny, 
Pa,  In  theology  he  is  conservative.  In  addition 
to  numeroua  pamphlets,  he  has  written  Abra^ 
ham,  th^  Typkol  Ldfe  of  FaUh  (Chicago,  1886); 
Hittoqf  of  itm  PrepesrgU&n  of  the  W&rld  for  Chfim 
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(1891);  Heresy  and  Heresy  (1891);  and  The  His- 
tory and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn  Tunes  (1903). 

BREITHAUPT,  brait'haupt,  JOACHIM  JUSTUS; 
First  professor  of  theology  at  Halle;  b.  at  Nord- 
heim  (12  m.  n.  of  Gdttingen),  Hanover,  Feb. 
1658;  d.  at  the  monastery  of  Berge  (Kloster 
Bergen,  s.  of  Magdeburg;  the  site  is  now  a  public 
park)  Mar.  16,  1732.  He  studied  at  Hehnstadt, 
became  corector  in  Wolfenbiittel  in  1680,  and 
went  thence  to  Kiel,  where  he  continued  theo- 
logical studies  under  Christian  Kortholt  (q.v.) 
and  became  privat-docent.  Then  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  Frankfort  and  came  completely 
under  Spener's  influence.  He  returned  to  Kiel 
as  professor  of  homiletics,  became  court  preacher 
at  Meiningen  in  1685,  went  to  Erfurt  in  1687  as 
preacher  at  the  Dominican  Church  and  became 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university.  His  Piet- 
istic  tendencies  aroused  much  opposition,  and  in 
1691  he  removed  to  Halle,  where  with  August 
Hermann  Francke  and  Paul  Anton  (qq.v.)  he  gave 
the  theological  study  of  the  new  university  its 
peculiar  character  and  direction.  In  1705  he 
added  to  his  other  duties  those  of  superintendent 
of  the  duchy  of  Magdebiu*g  and  in  1709  was  made 
abbot  at  the  monastery  of  Berge  (then  transformed 
into  a  school).  He  was  a  man  of  much  faith, 
prayerful,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  poor  students. 
Besides  minor  writings,  he  published  Instituiiones 
theologiccB  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1694;  2d  enlarged  ed., 
1723;  vol.  iii,  InstUiUi4mes  theolo^icB  moraliSf  1732); 
Theses  credendorum  et  agendorum  fundamentales 
(1700).  He  was  not  without  poetic  talent  and 
published  a  collection  of  Poemala  miscellanea 
(Magdeburg,  1720).  Some  of  his  hynms  are  still 
found  in  the  German  hymn-books. 

(Georo  MCller.) 
Bibuoobapht:  The  Memorial,  ed.  G.  A.  Francke.  Halle, 
1736,  contains  the  Lebenri>«9direibung  by  C.  P.  Leporin 
and  Baumgartens  Memoria  incomparabilxM  theologi  J.  J. 
Breithaupt.  Consult  also  A.  Ritechl,  Oetchichte  det 
Pietumtu,  iii,  386  et  passim,  Bonn,  1884;  Julian,  Hym- 
nology,  pp.  169-170;  W.  Schrader,  Oetchiehte  der  Fried- 
richa-UniveraiUU  gu  HaUe,  vol.  i,  passim,  Halle,  1894; 
ADB,  iii.  291. 

BREITINGER,    brai'tin-ger,  JOHANN   JAKOB: 

Swiss  theologian;  b.  at  Zurich  Apr.  19,  1575;  d. 
there  Apr.  1.  1645.  Not  until  his  seventeenth  year 
iid  his  spiritual  gifts  begin  to  manifest  themselves, 
but  from  1593  to  1596  he  studied  at  Reformed 
seminaries  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  in  1597 
became  a  member  of  the  clergy  of  his  native  city. 
His  prominence  during  the  pestilence  of  1611 
proved  him  worthy  of  the  appointment  of  deacon 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Two  years  later  he 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Grossmunster,  thus  becom- 
ing the  most  important  clergyman  in  Zurich,  and 
in  1614  he  was  appointed  school-rector.  His  im- 
portance was  not  due,  however,  to  his  religious 
or  theological  originality,  but  rather  to  his  political 
intelligence  and  practical  skill  in  organization  and 
execution,  combining  shrewd  circumspection  and 
patience  with  a  versatile  initiative.  His  sermons, 
though  not  deep,  were  characterized  by  warmth 
of  feeling,  clearness,  pithiness,  and  charm.  The 
most"  important  of  his  works  are  his  synodical 
addresses,  in  which  he  sought  to  exalt  the  position 


of  the  clergy.  These  sermons,  delivered  at  the 
semiannual  sessions  of  the  synod  and  collected 
by  him  in  the  latter  years  of  his  Ufe,  are  models  of 
pastoral  wisdom,  and  received  practical  applica- 
tion in  Breitinger's  own  activity.  The  status  of 
the  preachers  was  revolutionized  on  the  basis  of 
two  of  his  speeches  before  the  council  in  1628, 
and  he  secured  the  general  adoption  of  music  in 
the  churches,  which  Zurich  had  lacked  altogether 
until  1598.  He  likewise  enriched  the  liturgy  with 
sections  which  are  still  in  use,  as  with  the  prayer 
for  the  dead  and  the  mdming  prayer  after  the  ser- 
mon of  1638.  Breitinger  also  successfully  urged 
the  need  of  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  as  is 
shown  by  repeated  ordinances  of  1613,  1628,  1637- 
1638,  and  1643.  He  was,  likewise,  the  ultimate  author 
of  the  custom  by  which  the  Swiss  Confederations 
celebrate  the  days  of  thanksgiving,  repentance, 
and  prayer  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  he  who 
introduce  the  rule  of  making  a  public  announce- 
ment of  marriage.  In  1634  he  introduced  into 
the  churches  of  Zurich  and  eastern  Switzerland 
the  use  of  parochial  registers,  wliich  were  to  be 
returned  every  three  years  to  the  head  of  the  clergy 
and  thus  served  as  a  sort  of  census-report.  Four 
years  later  he  instituted  parochial  visitations,  and 
finally  established  the  ecclesiastical  archives  of 
Zurich. 

Breitinger  was  deeply  interested  in  education, 
and  was  also  active  in  the  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships for  poor  students.  He  was  no  less  enthu- 
siastic in  his  patronage  of  charity,  and  prepared  sta- 
tistics of  the  poor  as  early  as  1621,  w^hile  in  1623, 
at  the  request  of  the  mayor,  he  published  Gutachien 
der  Bettler  und  Armen  halber.  Three  years  later, 
on  the  basis  of  further  studies,  Breitinger  made 
noteworthy  proposals  for  houses  of  correction  for 
neglected  youth,  and  was  also  active  in  the  im- 
provement of  prisons  and  hospitals.  Ever  watch- 
ful over  the  morals  of  the  people,  he  opposed  lack 
of  refinement  and  excess,  and  sought  to  obviate 
the  evil  influences  of  the  war  in  the  neighboring 
kingdom,  in  addition  to  restricting  lavish  expen- 
diture in  clothing  (1616,  1628),  and  in  weddings 
and  funerals  (1621,  1628,  1640),  as  well  as  the 
drinking  of  toasts  (1632),  and  occasionally  even 
the  stage  and  the  cultivation  of  art.  A  watchful 
opponent  of  the  hopes  and  propaganda  of  Cathol- 
icism and  Anabaptism,  he  refrained  from  excessive 
hostility,  contenting  himself  with  remaining  a 
constant  protector  of  the  Reformed.  His  personal 
preeminence  and  his  interest  in  his  church  fre- 
quently involved  him  in  political  problems,  and 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  was  the  leader 
of  a  Swedish  party  in  Zurich.  The  fortification 
of  the  city  was  due,  strictly  speaking,  to  him,  and 
had  he  had  his  way,  Switzerland  would  have  been 
involved   in    the   struggle.  (Emil  Eqli.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  The  chief  work  is  by  J.  C.  M6rikofer,  J.  J. 
Breitinger  und  ZUrich,  I^ipsic,  1874.  Consult  also  G.  R. 
Zimmermann,  Die  ZUrcher  Kirche,  pp.  143-184,  Zurich, 
1877-78. 

BREMEN:  A  free  city  and  state  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  Weser,  about 
forty-six  miles  from  its  mouth  and  215  miles  by  rail 
w.n.w.   of   Berlin.    The   state   includes   also    the 
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harbor-cities  of  Vegesack  and  Bremerhaven  and 
about  ninety-nine  square  miles  of  contiguous 
territory.  The  total  population  in  1900  was  224,- 
697,  of  whom  163,292  belonged  to  the  city  of 
Bremen.  Ninety-four  per  cent,  are  reported  as 
Evangelical  Protestants,  4.9  per  cent,  as  Roman 
Catholics;  the  number  of  Jews  is  about  1,000.  Of 
the  Protestants  nearly  one-third  are  Reformed. 
The  Protestants  have  no  ecclesiastical  organization, 
the  government  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Church 
and  managing  its  affairs  through  a  commission, 
which  is  also  the  school  board.  The  various  con- 
gregations are  independent  one  of  the  other,  but, 
individually,  take  a  warm  interest  in  missionary 
and  benevolent  work. 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  von  Bippen.OetcAidUs  der  Stadt  Bremen, 
2  vols..  Bremen,  18O2^-08;  Jahrbuch  fUr  bremieche  StoHe- 
tik,  ib.  1005. 

BREMEN,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  former  diocese 
of  Germany,  whose  foundation  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  missionary  activity  of  Willehad  (q.v.) 
on  the  lower  Weser.  He  was  consecrated  July  15, 
787,  at  Worms,  on  Charlemagne's  initiative,  his 
jurisdiction  being  assigned  to  cover  the  Saxon 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Weser  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Aller,  northward  to  the  Elbe  and  westward 
to  the  Hunte,  and  the  Frisian  territory  for  a  certain 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  Willehad 
fixed  his  headquarters  at  Bremen,  though  the 
formal  constitution  of  the  bishopric  took  place 
only  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Saxons  in  804  or 
805,  when  Willehad's  disciple,  Willerich,  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Bremen,  with  the  same  territory. 
The  diocese  was  probably  at  that  time  ecclesias- 
tically subject  to  Cologne.  When,  after  the  death 
of  Bishop  Leuderich  (838-845),  it  was  given  to 
Ansgar,  it  lost  its  independence  (see  Ansoar), 
and  from  that  time  was  permanently  united  with 
Hamburg.  The  new  combined  see  was  regarded 
as  the  headquarters  for  missionary  work  in  the 
north,  and  new  sees  to  be  erected  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction.  Ansgar's  successor,  Rim- 
bert,  the  "  second  apostle  of  the  north,"  was 
troubled  by  onslaughts  first  of  the  Normans  and 
then  of  the  Wends,  and  by  renewed  claims  on 
the  part  of  Cologne.  The  see  of  Bremen  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  and  later  had  its  deepest 
troubles  under  Adalbert  (see  Adalbert  of  Ham- 
burg-Bremen). The  next  two  archbishops,  Liemar 
and  Humbert,  were  determined  opponents  of  Greg- 
ory VII.  Under  the  latter  the  archbishopric  of  Limd 
(q.v.)  was  erected,  and  Bremen  had  suffragan  sees 
only  in  name,  the  Wendish  bishoprics  having  been 
destroyed.  Schisms  in  Church  and  State  marked 
the  next  two  centuries,  and  in  spite  of  the  labors 
of  the  Windesheim  and  Bursfelde  congregations 
(qq.v.),  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  Reformation, 
which  made  rapid  headway,  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  last  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
Christopher  of  Brunswick,  was  also  bishop  of  Verden 
and  resided  there.  By  the  time  he  died  (1558), 
nothing  was  left  of  the  old  religion  outside  of  a  few 
monasteries  and  the  districts  served  by  them.  The 
title  of  archbishop,  with  the  secular  jurisdiction, 
was  borne  for  a  time  by  Protestant  princes.  The 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  secularized  it  and  made 


it  (with  Verden)  a  duchy  and  an  appanage  of  the 
crown  of  Sweden.  In  1712  it  paased  into  the 
possession  of  Denmark,  and  three  years  later  was 
sold  to  Hanover,  to  which  it  was  restored  in  1813 
after  the  Napoleonic  disturbances.  Its  former 
territory  was  distributed  ecclesiastically  at  this 
time  among  the  neighboring  dioceses  of  Hildes- 
heim,  OsnabrQck,  and  MQnster,  the  imperial  city 
of  Bremen  and  the  surroimding  district  being 
administered  by  the  vicar-apostolic  of  the  northern 
missions. 

BRENDAlf,  SAINT,  OF  CLONFERT  (called 
"the  Navigator");  Irish  saint;  b.  at  Tralee  (on 
Tralee  Bay,  west  coast  of  Ireland,  County  Kerry) 
484;  d.  at  the  monastery  of  his  sister,  Brigh,  at 
Annadown  (on  the  east  shore  of  Lough  Corrib, 
County  Galway),  577.  After  studying  with  the 
most  distinguished  Irish  masters,  he  was  ordained 
presbyter,  and  then  undertook  the  expedition  or 
expeditions  which  form  the  basis  of  "  The  Naviga- 
tion of  St.  Brendan,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
legends  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  552  or  553  (accord- 
ing to  others  in  556  or  557)  he  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  Clonfert  (in  the  barony  of  Longford,  County 
Longford)  and  ruled  it  for  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  it  was  the  most  famous  school  in  West 
Ireland.  He  is  said  also  to  have  founded  a  monas- 
tery in  Brittany.  A  visit  to  Columba  on  Hinba 
Island,  near  lona,  is  recorded,  which  must  have 
been  after  563,  and  he  is  last  heard  of  in  570,  when 
he  acted  as  bard  at  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
Christian  king  of  Cashel. 

According  to  an  Irish  life  of  St.  Brendan,  when 
he  was  ordained  he  pondered  on  the  words  in 
Luke  xviii,  29-30,  and  determined  to  forsake 
country  and  brethren  and  seek  a  mysterious  un- 
known land  which  he  saw  in  visions.  Under 
angelic  guidance  he  set  forth  in  a  coracle  of  wicker 
work  and  hides,  but  after  seven  years  was  directed 
to  return,  as  work  was  waiting  for  him  at  home. 
Some  years  later  the  impulse  to  travel  again  sent 
him  forth,  this  time  in  a  fine  ship,  fully  equipped, 
and  with  a  crew  of  sixty.  "  The  whole  story  of 
the  saint's  adventures  bears  neither  repetition  nor 
criticism:  but  in  the  midst  of  much  crude  fiction 
we  find  occasional  touches  which  have  evidently 
been  derived  from  the  reports  of  genuine  voyagers. 
In  the  course  of  their  seven  years'  adventures  they 
visit  the  Isle  of  Sheep,  a  full  fair  island  full  of 
green  pasture:  another  fair  island,  full  of  flowers, 
herbs,  and  trees,  where  they  thank  God  of  his  good 
grace:  a  little  island  wherein  were  many  vines  full 
of  grapes:  they  meet  with  great  tempests,  in 
which  they  are  greatly  troubled  long  time  and 
sore  forlaboured;  at  other  times  calm  airs  and 
water  so  clear  that  they  might  see  all  the  fishes 
that  were  about  them,  whereof  they  are  full  sore 
aghast:  again  they  behold  an  hill  all  of  fire  and 
a  foul  smoke  and  stink  coming  from  thence:  and 
finally  reach  an  attemperate  land,  ne  too  hot  ne 
too  cold,  the  fairest  country  that  any  man  might 
see,  in  which  the  trees  are  charged  with  ripe  fruit 
and  flowers.  Here  they  walk  forty  days,  but 
find  no  end  thereof,  and  at  length  lade  their  ships 
with  its  fruits  and  return  home"  (E.  J.  Payne, 
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History  of  the  New  World,  i,  Oxford,  1802, 105-107). 
The  story  was  known  in  France,  Spain,  and  Holland 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  very  popular 
with  all  classes.  It  exists  iu  translation  into  eight 
liuiguages.  Some  of  its  incidents  are  derived  from 
classical  sources;  others  resemble  the  Arabian 
Nights.  An  expedition  to  the  Hebrides  and  northern 
islands  may  have  furnished  the  basis  of  fact. 

Bdhjoobapht:  Lanigan,  Eeel.  Hiat.,  ii,  28-38;  8L  Brandon,  a 
metrical  and  a  prose  life,  in  English,  ed.  T.  Wright,  in  Fercf 
Society  Publications,  vol.  xiv,  London,  1844;  W.  J.  Rees, 
Livea  of  tke  Cambro-BritiMh  SainU,  pp.  251-254,  575-579, 
Llandovery,  1853  ;W.  Reeves's  Adamnan*»  Life  of  8L  Cotum- 
6a,  p.  221,  Dublin,  1857;  C.  Schroder,  Sand  Brandan,  ein  la- 
teiniachtr  und  drei  deuttche  7ezte.  Erlangen,  1871;  A.  P. 
Forbes,  Kalendart  of  ScoUiah  Sainta,  pp.  284-287,  Edin- 
burgh, 1872;  F.  Michel,  Lea  voifogea  merveitteux  de  8.  Bran- 
dan,  Paris,  1878;  J.  Healy,  Inaula  aandorumetdoctoruMt  pp. 
200  sqq.,  Dublin,  1800;  D.  O'Donoghue,  Brendaniana,  Dub- 
lin, 1803;  T.  Olden,  The  Church  of  Ireland,  pp.  63-64,  Lon- 
don, 1805;  C.  Plummer,  Some  New  Light  on  the  Brandan 
Legend,  in  Zeitaehrift  fUr  celHache  Philologis,  v  (1004), 
124-141;  J.  O'Hanlon,  Livea  of  the  Iriah  8ainta,  v,  38(H 
472,  Dublin,  n.d. 

BRENT,  CHARLES  HEURT:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missionaiy  bishop  of  the  Philippines;  b.  at 
Newcastle,  Ont.,  Apr.  9,  1862.  He  was  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  in  1884,  and  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1886  and  priested  in  1887.  He 
was  then  curate  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1887-88,  and  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Bos- 
ton, 1888-91,  and  associate  rector  of  St.  Stephen's, 
in  the  same  city,  1897-1901,  being  also  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  The  Churchman  from  1897  to 
1900.  In  1901  he  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of 
the  missionary  district  of  the  Philippine  Islcmds. 
On  May  6, 1908,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Washington.  He  has  written  With  God  in  the 
World  (New  York,  1899);  The  Consolations  of  the 
Cross  (1902);  The  Splendor  of  the  Human  Body 
(1904);   and  Liberty  and  Other  Sermons  (1906). 

BRENZ,  JOHANN. 
Early  AdvoeaoyoftheBefor-    Oppoaed   by    the    Emperor 

mation  (f  1).  (f  3). 

AcUvity  in  behalf  of  the  New    Activity,  1560-63  (i  4). 
Movement  (f  2).  Controveraiee  (f  6). 

Later  Years  (i  6). 

Johann    Brenz,    the    Ciennan  theologian    and 
Swabian  Reformer,  was    bom   at  Weil  (8  m.  s. 
of  Stuttgart)  June  24,  1499;  d.  at  Stuttgart  Sept. 
11,  1570.    He  received  his  education  at  Heidel- 
berg, where,  shortly  after  becoming  magister  and 
regent  of  the  Realistenbursa  in  1518,  he  delivered 
philological  and  philosophical  lectures.    He  also 
lectured  on  the  Crospel  of  Matthew,  only  to  be  pro- 
hibited on  account  of  his  popularity  and  his  novel 
exegesis,  especially  as  he  had  already  been  won 
over  to  the  side  of  Luther,  not  only  through  his 
ninety-five   theses,   but   still   more   by   personal 
acquaintance  with  him  at  Uie  disputa- 
z.  Early    tion  at  Heidelberg  in  Apr.,  1518.    In 
Advocacy    1522   Brena  was  threatened  with   a 
of  the  R^-  trial  for  heresy,  but  escaped  through 
ormation.    a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Hall.    In 
the  spring  of  1524  he  received  a  strong 
ally  in  his  activity  as  a  Reformer  in  Johann  Isenmann 
(q.v.),  who  became  pastor  of  the  parish-church  at 
Hall.    The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  was  the  first  to 
be  discarded,  and  in  1524  the  monasteiy  of  the 


Discaloed  Friars  was  transformed  into  a  school. 
In  the  Peasants'  War,  on  the  other  hand,  Brenz 
deprecated  the  abuse  of  evangelical  liberty  by 
the  peasants,  pleading  for  mercy  to  the  con- 
quered and  warning  the  magistracy  of  their  duties. 
At  Christmas  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered 
in  both  kinds,  and  at  Easter  of  the  following  year 
the  first  regulations  were  framed  for  the  church 
and  the  school.  Brenz  himself  prepared  in  1528 
a  larger  and  a  smaller  catechism  for  the  yoimg, 
both  characterized  by  simplicity,  warmth,  and  a 
childlike  spirit. 

He  first  attained  wider  recognition,  however, 
when  he  published  his  Syngramma  Stievicum  on 
Oct.  21, 1525,  attacking  (Ecolampadius,  and  finding 
the  explanation  of  the  creative  power  of  the  word 
of  Christ  in  the  theory  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  actually  present  in  the  sacrament. 
Henceforth  Brenz  took  part  in  all  the  important 
conferences  on  the  religious  situation.  In  Oct., 
1529,  he  attended  the  Colloquy  of  Marburg,  and  in 
the  following  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Margrave 
George  of  Brandenburg,  he  was  present  at  the 
diet  in  Augsburg,  where  he  seconded  Melanchthon 
in  his  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  adher- 
ents of  the  ancient  faith,  but  refused 
a.  Activity  all  association  with  the  followers  of 
in  behalf  Zwingli.  In  1532  he  collaborated  in 
of  the  New  the  church-regulations  of  Branden- 
Movement  burg  and  Nuremberg,  and  furthered 
the  Reformation  in  the  margravate 
of  Brandenburg-Ansbach,  DinkelsbQhl,  and  Heil- 
bronn,  while  three  years  later  Duke  Ulrich  of  WQrt- 
temberg  called  him  as  an  adviser  in  the  framing 
of  regulations  for  the  church,  visitations,  and 
marriage.  In  Feb.,  1537,  he  was  at  Schmalkald, 
and  two  months  later  undertook  the  difficult  but 
successful  task  of  the  reformation  of  the  University 
of  Tubingen.  He  likewise  attended  the  conference 
on  the  use  of  images  held  at  Urach,  Sept.,  1537, 
where  he  urged  their  abolition.  Brenz  returned 
to  Hall  in  April  of  the  following  year,  in  June, 
1540,  attended  the  conference  at  Hagenau,  was 
at  Worms  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  and 
in  Jan.,  1546,  was  at  Regensburg,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  deal  with  Cochlsus,  although,  as  he  had 
foreseen,  he  was  imsuccessful.  He  devoted  himself 
with  great  zeal  to  his  pastoral  duties,  and  side  by 
side  with  his  sermons  was  evolved  a  valuable  series 
of  expositions  of  Biblical  writings. 

After  the  last  remnants  of  the  ancient  regulations 

of  the  church  of  Hall  had  been  abolished,  his  new 

rules  appeared  in  1543.    Calls  to  Leipsic  in  1542, 

to  TObingen  in  1543,  and  to  Strasburg  in  1548 

were  declined  in  favor  of  his  position  at  Hall. 

Brenz  had  long  opposed  the  adherence  of  Hall 

and  the  margrave  to  the  Schmalkald  League,  since 

he  regarded  resistance  to  the  temporal  authorities 

as  inadmissible.    Gradually,  however, 

3.  Opposed  his  views  changed,  through  the  hostile 

by  the      attitude   of   the   emperor.     In   1538 

Emperor.    Hall  entered  the  League,  and  after  its 

defeat  Charles  V  came  to  the  city  (Dec. 

16,    1546),    and   obtained   possession   of   papers, 

letters,  and  sermons  of  Brenz,  who,  despite  the 

bitter  cold,  was  obliged  to  flee,  although  he  re- 
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turned  Jan.  4,  1647.  The  new  Interim  of  the  em- 
peror (see  Interim),  which  Brenz  called  inleritus 
("ruin  ")f  recalled  him  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
he  earnestly  opposed  its  adoption.  The  imperial 
chancellor,  Granvella,  demanded  his  surrender,  and 
Brenz,  warned  by  a  note  reading:  "  Flee,  Brenz, 
quickly,  more  quickly,  most  quickly!"  escaped 
on  the  evening  of  his  forty-ninth  birthday,  June 
24,  1548.  He  hastened  to  Duke  Ulrich,  who  con- 
cealed him  in  the  castle  of  Hohenwittlingen  near 
Urach,  where,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Joannes 
Witlingius,  he  prepared  an  exposition  of  Ps.  xciii 
and  cxxx.  As  the  emperor  was  everywhere  search- 
ing for  him,  Ulrich  sent  him  by  way  of  Strasburg 
to  Basel,  where  he  was  kindly  received  and  found 
time  to  write  an  exposition  of  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah.  Duke  Christopher  called  him  to  MOm- 
pelgard,  where,  in  Jan.,  1549,  Brenz  was  notified 
of  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  condition  of  his 
children  induced  him  to  go  to  Swabia,  but  owing 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  emperor,  he  was  often  in  great 
danger,  and  the  duke  sheltered  him  in  the  castle 
of  Romberg  near  Gutach.  There  he  spent  eighteen 
months  under  the  name  of  Huldrich  Engster  (£2n- 
caustius),  always  active  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
both  by  his  advice  to  the  duke  and  his  theological 
labors.  He  declined  calls  to  Blagdeburg,  KOnigs- 
berg,  and  En^and.  In  Aug.,  1549,  he  ventured 
to  go  to  Urach,  where  his  friend  Isenmann  was  now 
minister,  in  order  to  take  counsel  with  the  duke, 
his  advisers,  and  Matthsus  Alber  (q.v.)  regarding 
the  restoration  of  the  evangelical  divine  service. 
In  the  autunm  of  1550  he  married  for  his  second 
wife  Catharine,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Isenmann. 

After  Ulrich's  death  Brenz  was  asked  to  prepare 
the  confesHo  Wirtembergica  for  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  with  three  other  Wittenberg  theologians  and 
Johann  Marbach  of  Strasburg,  he  went  to  Trent, 

Mar.,   1552,   to  defend  his  creed  (see 

4.  Activity,  Bextrlin,    Jakob).     Great    was   the 

1550-53.    surprise  of  the  fathers  of  the  council, 

but  they  refused  to  be  instructed 
by  those  who  were  to  obey  them.  The  Interim 
was  abolished.  Brenz  who  had  thus  far  lived  at 
Stuttgart,  Tubingen,  Ehningen,  and  Sindelfingen 
as  counselor  of  the  duke,  was  made  provost  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Stuttgart,  Sept.  24,  1554,  and  ap- 
pointed ducal  counselor  for  life.  He  was  now  the 
right  hand  of  the  duke  in  the  reorganization  of 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  affairs  in  Wttrttem- 
berg.  The  great  church  order  of  1553-59,  con- 
taining also  the  confesgio  Wirtemberffiea,  in  spite  of 
its  dogmatism,  is  distinguished  by  deamess,  mild- 
ness, and  consideration.  In  like  manner,  his 
CeUechismus  pia  et  tUile  explicaHone  iUuttraius 
(Frankfort,  1551)  became  a  rich  source  of  instruction 
for  many  generations  and  countries.  The  propo- 
sition made  by  Kaspar  Leyser  and  Jakob  Andre&  in 
1554  to  introduce  a  form  of  discipline  after  a  Cal- 
vinistic  model  was  opposed  by  Brenz,  since  he  held 
that  the  minister  should  have  charge  of  the  preach- 
ing, the  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  dissuasion 
from  the  Lord's  Supper,  whereas  exoonmi\mication 
belonged  to  the  whole  church.  At  the  instance  of 
the  duke,  Brenz  moved  in  1553  to  Neuburg,  to 
amnfe  the  church  affairs  of  the  Palatinate. 


The  Osiandric  controversy  about  the  doctrine  of 

justification  in  1551  and  the  following  years,  which 

caused  a  scandalous  schism  in  Prussia,  was  a  cause 

of   much  annoyance  and   defamation 

5.  Contro-  to  Brenz,  who  saw  in  this  controversy 

versies.  nothing  but  a  war  of  words.  In  1554- 
1555  the  question  of  the  Religious 
Peace  of  Augsburg  occupied  his  mind;  in  1556  the 
conference  with  Johannes  a  Lasco,  in  1557  the 
Frankenthal  conference  with  the  Anabaptists 
and  the  Worms  Colloquy;  in  1558  the  edict  against 
Schwenckfeld  and  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  Frankfort 
Recess;  in  1559  the  plan  for  a  synod  of  those  who 
were  related  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
Stuttgart  Synod,  to  protect  Brenz's  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  against  Calvinistio  tendencies;  in 
1563  and  1569  the  struggle  against  Calvinism  in  the 
Palatinate  (Maulbronn  Colloquy)  and  the  crypto- 
Calvinistic  controversies.  The  attack  of  the 
Dominican  Peter  a  Soto  upon  the  WQrttemberg 
Confession  in  his  Aasertio  fidei  (Cologne,  1562)  led 
Brenz  to  reply  with  his  Apologia  confesnonU 
(Frankfort,  1555).  In  1558  he  was  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  Bishop  Hosius  of  Ermland. 
The  development  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Palati- 
nate led  the  aged  man  to  a  vehement  renewal  of 
his  negotiation  with  Bullinger,  with  whom  he  had 
been  forced  into  close  relation  through  the  Interim. 
The  question  concerned  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  also  involved  a  peculiar  development 
of  Christology,  which  was  opposed  by  the  Lutheran 
theologians  outside  of  WQrttemberg,  since  Brens 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  concept  of 
"personal  union,"  thus  favoring  an  absolute 
omnipresence  (ubiquity)  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  did  not  begin  with  the  ascension  but  with 
the  incarnation. 

Brenz  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Waldensians 
and  the  French  Protestants.  But  all  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  latter,  the  journey  of  the  WUrttemberg 
theologians  to  Paris  to  advise  King 

6.  Later  Antony  of  Navarre  in  1561  (see  Beur- 
Teara.  lin,  Jakob),  the  meeting  of  the  duke 
and  Brenz  with  Cardinal  Guise  of  Lor- 
raine at  Zabem,  the  correspondence  and  the  sending 
of  writings,  all  ended  in  bitter  disappointment. 
The  Protestants  of  Bavaria,  who  had  to  suffer  under 
Albert,  also  had  his  full  sympathy.  To  the  citizens 
of  Strasburg  Brenz  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  following  the  procession  with  the 
monstrance  and  advised  them  not  to  attend  mass. 
He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  Protestants 
in  Austria,  for  whom  the  first  Slavic  books  were 
then  printed  at  Urach.  His  last  Reformatory 
activity  was  the  correspondence  with  Duke  Will- 
iam of  Jillich  and  Julius  of  Brunswiok-Wolfen- 
battel  (1568-69).  In  addition  to  this  he  continued 
his  exposition  of  the  Psalms  and  other  Biblical 
books,  which  he  had  commenced  at  Stuttgart. 
In  1569  he  was  paralyzed,  and  his  strength  waa 
broken.  He  was  buried  beneath  the  pulpit  of 
the  cathedral;  but  the  Jesuits  demolished  his  grave. 

G.  BOBSEBT. 

Bibuoqrapht:  An  index  of  the  worka,  printed  and  in  IfS., 
of  Brans,  and  of  works  about  him  is  furnished  in  W. 
KAhler,  BUMognvMa  BrmMama,  Berlin,  1904.    There  to 
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no  campbte  ^*  of  B  remit 'a  ptoductionst  though  eel&eted 
works,  in  8  vols.,  we^re  puhtiahsd,  TtLbin^n,  1576-60. 
The  l« tiers  &re  given  in  T^  Pre«e)«  An^cdoia  Breniiana, 
ib.  1&6$,  iLod  in  Bfitr^Of^  f  ^  bayerin^ieti  Kitcheno^itckiekte, 
ed.  T*  Kolde.  i,  273>  ii,  34.  The  eurhoflt  sketch  of  bb 
Ufe  b  by  J^  H^tbniDd,  Oraiia  funebhSt  TCbinjSGfn^  1570. 
For  latter  acooiuiU  coaault:  J.  Harirtiaiiu  and  C.  Juger, 
Jofcann  Br#nz,  2  vol*.,  Hmnburg*  1^0-42  (stilj  th*  \Mfit 
aooount):  J.  Harimaemp  Johann  Brtm,  Elberfeld,  1SC2; 
O,  BoMert,  Dom  inttrim  in  n'^Oriiemiftro.  Halle.  1S05: 
E.  achDeider.  WartiemberQisehe  Genehickti,  St\ittsart,  l^&B. 
On  the  tbeolog^  of  Brenn  conduit:  H*  Schmidt  Der 
Kampf  der  tutheriKfmn  Kirche  bm  LutAer'r  Lekre  vom 
AbtTtdntahl  im  Hmformaiipntwitidtert  Leipdo,  186§;  A., 
He-ffler,  J.  Brenz  und  dli  fiv/fjrmatLfu  ifli  flrrifigtum  H'irtftn- 
bey,  Freiburg,  ISW;  0.  W.  KOjielgori,  DU  Rtchtf&riiQUf\g%' 
Uhft  det  J.  Btwu,  Leipaic.  1S90;  G.  Traub^  Bnfrta^  cur 
OwcAicAie  dea  RKhiftrtiffuna*bfiariff'*  in  T^/f,  Ixxiii. 
190a 

BRfeS,  br^,  GUY  DE  (Guidode  Bray):  Reformer 
in  the  Netherlaikda;  b.  at  Mons  1522;  executed  at 
Vaienciennea  May  31,  1567.  He  was  brought  up 
Htrictly  by  his  Roinan  Catho!ie  mother,  but  before 
his  twenty- fifth  year  had  become  a  thorough 
Pro  tea  taut.  When  perseeutbn  broke  out  m  1548, 
he  fled  to  England,  where  he  spent  four  years. 
Then  he  came  back  and  settled  at  Rys^el  (Li^ge). 
where  he  won  great  poptilarity  aa  a  preacher* 
In  I5&6  his  congregation  was  dispersed  by  a  fresh 
permeation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  going 
apparently  for  a  while  to  Gheut,  thefi  to  Frankfort^ 
and  probably  to  Switzerland.  Early  in  1559  he 
returned  to  the  southern  Netherlandfl^  with  Touniai 
for  his  headquarters,  but  serving  also  Ryssel  and 
Valenciennes,  and  vij*iting  Antwerp  and  Mona  in 
the  eause  of  his  religion,  often  in  dieguise  for  safety's 
Bake.  The  public  singing  of  Marot^s  psalms 
in  Sept.,  1561,  gave  rii!»e  to  a  judicial  investigation j 
which  exposed  Br^s  to  fresh  danger.  Undaunted, 
he  undertook  to  secure  justice  for  his  comrades  by 
laying  before  the  authorities  his  confession  of  faith 
(known  as  the  Be(gic  Confeasion,  q-v,)  in  thirty- 
eeven  articles,  on  the  model  of  that  adopted  by  the 
French  Reformed  churches  in  1559.  This  modest, 
iober,  positive  statement,  which  he  hoped  would 
Bhow  the  authorities  that  his  friends  were  not 
revolutionary  Anabaptista,  failed  to  stop  the  perse- 
cution; but  the  frequent  editions  of  it  show  that 
it  met  with  popular  approval;  it  won  thousands 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  a  standard  formula.  Once  known, 
however,  as  its  author,  the  Refonner  was  obliged 
to  escape  from  Toumai  to  Amiens  ^  and  thence 
possibly  to  Antwerp.  In  1564  he  was  in  Brusaeis 
for  a  conference  with  William  of  Orange,  and  took 
part  in  the  negotiations  at  Meta  for  a  union  of  the 
Lutherans  and  Calv mists.  Then  be  found  a  refuge 
at  Sddan  with  Henri  Robert  de  la  Marck,  Sieur  de 
Bouillon,  but  was  called  back  to  a  post  of  danger 
in  the  summer  of  156fi  by  the  consistory  of  Ant^ 
werp.  In  August  he  settled  at  Valenciennes, 
where  by  this  time  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Refonnfl" 
tion.  At  first  he  preaehed  in  the  open  air,  but  after 
the  iconoclastic  outbreak  of  Aug.  24  took  possession 
of  St.  Jolm's  church.  The  governor's  attempts 
to  suppress  the  movement  led  to  the  siege  of  the 
city  in  December,  and  its  surrender  in  the  following 
March,  Once  more  Br&s  wa«  forcxjd  to  flee,  but 
h&  a|id  his  fellow  preachers  were  captured  a  few 


hours  later  at  Saint-Amand,  and  ai^nt  as  prisoners 
to  Toumai  and  then  back  to  Vaicnciennes.     The 
let  tens  which  he  wrote  to  comfort  liia  wife  and  his 
aged  mother  give  an  insight  into  his  faith  and  the 
nobility  of  his  character.     He  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  in  front  of  the  tow^n  hal\,  and  thus  ended 
a  life  full  of  toil  and  peril,  which  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  southern  Netherlands. 
(L.  A.  VAN  Langer.\ad.) 
BiBLJoaHAFHT:    L.  A.  v&n  Langeraad,  Guido  dr  Brau:    tifH 
lat£n  mn  w^ken*     Bydro^t  tot  d*  gejichindtnif  van  hfl  ruid- 
NtdtrlandMche  Ptot^tUtTititm^,  ZiexiksAe,  1SS4;  W.  C.  v&ii 
Mabtan,    Ony   dt   Bray;    opmUller  van  de  Bftydenin^   de* 
0vluo/f   d«r   oertfurmettde   K^ekm  in  NBdirland^  Amster- 
dam, ISS5. 

BRESLAU,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  diocese  which 
is  shown  to  be  already  in  existence  at  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen 
(1000).  Probably  it  was  established  not  long 
before  that  date,  presumably  not  by  Otto  111,  but 
by  Ihike  Boleslav  Chnobry  of  Poland,  The  original 
extent  of  the  diocese  can  not  be  determined,  but 
in  later  times  it  was  nearly  c^jextensive  with  the 
present  province  of  Silesia,  including  also  the  Meis- 
sen district  on  the  we^stem  side  of  the  Queia, 

(A.  Hauck.) 

A  line  of  unusually  excellent  bishops  admini^ 
tened  the  see  with  success  until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; but  Jacob  von  Salza  (1520-39)  was  too  weak 
to  stand  against  the  rising  tide  of  the  Reformation, 
and  his  successor,  Balthasar  \^on  Pronmitz,  was  even 
inclined  to  Lutheran  doctrines.  From  1 60S  to 
1604  the  see  was  occupied  by  three  archdukes  of 
Austria  and  a  prince  of  Poland,  w*ho  hail  little  care 
for  religion,  and  when  Silesia  came  under  Freder- 
ick 11  of  Pntsj^itt  Protestantism  was  still  more  en- 
couraged. In  1S21  the  dioceie,  w^hieh  is  now  partly 
in  Germany  and  partly  in  Austria  and  numbers 
about  two  million  souls,  was  made  an  exempt 
bishopric. 

BRETHRBIT,  BOHEMDtW;  BRETHREH  OF 
THE  COlfMOlV  LIFE,  and  similar  titles.  Sec 
Bohemian  Brethhkn;  Common  Life,  Bretrren 
or  THE,  etc. 

BRETSCHITEIDER,  bret'shnai"der,KARL  GOTT- 
LIEB; German  theologian;  b.  at  Cersdorf  (40 
m.  e.  of  Dresden),  Saxony,  Feb.  11,  1776;  d*  at 
Gotha  Jan,  22,  1S48;  studied  at  Leipaic;  appointed 
minister  at  Schneeberg,  1807,  superintentlent  at  An- 
naberg,  1808,  and  miperintendentr-general  at  Gotha, 
1816.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  took  an  active 
part  in  controversies.  Among  his  princip^il  works 
may  be  mentioned:  Lexicon  rriantiale  GrtEeo-Lati^ 
num  in  Itbroa  Ntm  Te^tamentt  (lyeipaic,  1824;  3d 
ed.,  1840);  SysUmatisthe  Eniwickelung  ail^r  in  der 
Dogrmdik  vorkammenden  Begriffe  (1805;  4th  cd.^ 
1841);  Hnndbuch  der  Dognmlik  (1814;  4th  ed., 
1838).  He  founded  the  series  of  reprints  called  the 
Corpus  refoTTnattmim  (Halle,  183 4  s<iq.)r  in  which 
the  works  of  Melanchthon  and  Calvin  have  ap- 
pearedj  to  which  Zwingli  will  be  added.  His 
standpoint  was  that  of  the  so-called  rational 
supematuralism' — a  rather  untenable  ground  be- 
tween rationalism  and  supcniaturalism. 
BiBLiooAAPaT:  K.  G.  Bretachneider,   Aom    meintm    Lebtn^ 

Selbatbiiioraphi*,  wL  H.  firetsdiEKsider  ibia  boh),  Qotha, 
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Breviary 


BREVIARY:  The  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
service-book  containing  what  is  called  the  "  divine 
office "  or  the  services  for  the  canonical  hours, 
as  distinguished  from  the  missal,  which  contains 
the  altar-service,  and  the  ritual,  which  has  the 
rites  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  etc. 
It  is  a  practically  arranged,  well-divided  collection 
of  prayers  with  numerous  brief  extracts  from 
Scripture,  and  the  Fathers  and  ancient  hymns. 
From  the  subdeacon  upward  every  Roman  cleric 
is  bound  to  recite  the  whole  office  daily. 

The  breviary  is  based  on  the  idea  of  realizing, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  at  least  symbolically, 
the  apostolic  command  to  "  pray  without  ceas- 
ing''; the  whole  life  of  the  Christian  is  to  appear 
as  a  continuous  prayer,  not  only  in  heart  and  works, 
but  also  in  words;  at  all  hours  and  places  of  the 
earth  the  prayer  of  the  Church  is  to  ascend  to  God. 
The  custom  of  the  synagogue  (Dan.  vi,  10,  13; 
Ps.  iv,  18)  in  regard  to  morning  and  evening  hours 
(I  Chron.  xxiv,  30)  as  well  as  other 
The        times   of  prayer    (Ps.   cxix,   62,   64) 

Canonical  was  taken  as  a  standard.  At  first 
Hours,  there  were  the  three  hours,  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth,  or  9  a.m.,  noon,  and 
3  P.M.  (cf.  Acts  ii,  15,  46;  iii,  1;  x,  9).  To  these 
were  added  midnight,  the  hour  when  Paul  and 
Silas  prayed  in  the  prison  (Acts  xvi,  25),  and  the 
beginning  of  the  day  and  the  night.  This  arrange- 
ment of  prayer  is  mentiorued  in  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions.  In  the  fourth  century, 
Athanasius  {De  virginitaUf  xii-xx)  knows  of  seven 
hours;  Gregory  Nazianzen  speaks  with  approval 
of  the  nightly  vigils  and  the  antiphonal  singing. 
All  these  hours  were  adopted  in  the  monasteries 
especially,  as  Jerome  (Epist,,  vii,  cviii,  cxxx),  Basil, 
and  Augustine  attest.  From  the  monasteries 
these  hours  of  prayer  (called  canonical  as  a  part 
of  canonical  life)  spread  to  the  cathedral  and 
collegiate  chapters.  Benedict  added  the  seventh 
(compline,  completorium),  and  since  the  sixth 
century  the  order  and  number  of  hours  have  not 
varied.  The  day-hours  are  prime  (normally  at 
6  A.M.),  terce  (9  a.m.),  sext  (noon),  none  (3  p.m.), 
and  vespers  (6  p.m.);  nowadays  compline  and  lauds 
are  usually  reckoned  with  them.  (See  the  articles 
imder  these  titles.) 

Matins,  answering  to  the  three  Roman  vigils, 
is  divided  into  three  nocturnes,  and  was  originally 
followed  by  the  present  lauds. 

The  bulk  of  the  prayers  for  all  these  hours  was 
taken  from  the  Psalms,  to  which  antiphons  were 
added,  giving  the  psalms  a  special  meaning  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  Afterward  collects  were 
added,  which  were  intended  to  pre- 

Sources     vent  distraction  and  excite  devotion, 

and  Revi-  and  are  accordingly  brief.  The  pos- 
sions  of  the  ture  varied  between  standing,  sitting, 

Breyiary.  and  kneeling.  The  whole  structure 
was  enriched  and  completed  by  the 
addition  of  other  prayers,  responsories,  versicles, 
etc.  The  musical  element  was  provided  for  by 
official  books  known  as  antiphonaries,  especially 
that  composed  under  Gregory  I,  and  the  so-called 
Mierologus     (twelfth     century).    Cassian     attests 


that  each  three  psalms  at  matins  were  followed 
by  three  lessons,  taken  from  Scripture,  on  Sunday 
only  from  the  New  Testament;  later  on  the  lives 
of  the  saints  and  excgetical  passages  from  the 
most  prominent  teachers  of  the  Church  were  in- 
serted. The  introduction  of  metrical  hymns  was 
long  opposed  (Council  of  Braga,  553),  especially 
in  Rome.  So  many  arbitrary  additions  made  the 
offices  too  long,  and  Gregory  VII  reduced  them; 
other  revisions  were  made  under  Gregory  IX, 
Clement  VII,  who  had  the  assistance  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan general.  Cardinal  Quignonez  (1636),  Clement 
VIII  (1602),  and  Urban  VIII  (1631).  The  late 
Vatican  Council  also  introduced  some  changes. 

At  present  the  Roman  breviary,  which  has  at 

last  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  many  local  or 

diocesan  uses,  consists  of  four  parts,  corresponding 

to  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.     Each 

Contents  part  again  has  four  divisions:  (1)  The 
of  the      psalter,  or  ordinary  week-day  service 

Roman     for  each  day  and  hour;  (2)  the ''  proper 

Breviary,  of  the  season,''  the  service  for  the  fes- 
tivals of  Christ  and  the  Sundays  of 
the  various  seasons;  (3)  the  "proper  of  saints,"  the 
special  service  for  the  festivals  of  particular  saints; 
and  (4)  the  "  common  of  saints,"  providing,  under 
separate  classes,  services  for  those  saints  who  have 
no  special  one.  Appendices  contain  the  office  for 
the  dead,  the  gradual  and  penitential  psalms, 
prayers  for  the  dying  and  for  travelers,  and  grace 
before  and  after  meals. 

The  analogous  service-book  in  the  Greek  Church 
is  called  Horolagium,  In  the  Evangelical  Church 
a  similar  service  was  often  retained  in  cathedral 
and  collegiate  chapters,  for  which  Luther's  sug- 
gestions of  1523  and  1526  fiumished  a  basis.  The 
matins  and  vespers  were  especially  retained. 
Attempts  have  lately  been  made,  with  varying 
success,  to  restore  the  other  hours;  but  the  prob- 
lem can  not  be  considered  as  solved.  The  Anglican 
Church,  in  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  has  made 
skilful  use  of  important  portions  from  the  ancient 
order.  M.  Herold. 

The  calendar  of  the  Roman  breviary  is  a  com- 
plicated affair,  especially  since  the  multiplication 
of  festivals  in  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  These 
are  classed  as  double  or  simple.  The  simple  form 
the  lowest  class,  and  have  no  second  vespers. 
The  double  (so  called  from  the  antiphons  being 
doubled,  or  recited  entire  both  before  and  after 
the  psalms  and  canticles  at  lauds  and  vespers'; 
are  classed  in  order  of  importance  as  doubles  of 
the  first  class  (with  or  without  an  octave),  second 
class,  greater,  and  lesser.  Where  two  feasts  occur, 
i.e.,  fall  on  the  same  day,  or  concur,  i.e.,  the  first 
vespers  of  one  conflict  with  the  second  vespers  of 
the  other,  the  difficulty  is  met,  according  to  detailed 
rules  based  on  the  rank  of  the  feasts,  either  by 
"  transferring "  the  less  important  to  the  first 
unoccupied  day,  or  by  "  commemorating "  it 
with  the  recitation  of  its  chief  antiphon,  versicle 
and  response,  and  collect,  after  the  collect  for  the 
day  at  lauds  and  vespers. 

Biblioorapht:  A  complete  Eng.  transl.  of  the  Roman 
Breviary  was  made  by  John  Marquese  of  Bute,  2  vols., 
London,  1879.    Consult  also:  C.  H.  Collette,   The  Roman 
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Brwioirvt  LondoUp  1880;  O.  Bchober^  ErplaTUiHo  eritiea 
«  ^  bmrtarii  Hamani^  RfigenAburg^  1S91;  S.  B&umer, 
GMdiirJiU  d«  Brevierv^  FreibuiiE,  1805,  Ft*  tr*niil.,  Paris, 
1906^  P.  B&tiffuL,  /j^iAioirvtiubr^^puiirtf  A{3inain>  Paria^  1803, 
Eq£.  traoeL,  iFondoEi,  189S;  Fini^hiLm,  Origines^  bdak  xiit, 
db&p.  9;  J*  Baudot,  Lt  Briviairs  r<imain,  §e*  oriffine*,  ton 
kvttnre.  Pariv.  1900. 

Od  th^  Bcriptute  reftdrng  ooiuiilt  E.  Ranke.  Das  kircJ^r■ 
lielis  Penkopentj/ttem  am  dm  Aitetten  Urkunden  der  ri^i- 
wehen  Lituriu,  Berlia,  IS47. 

On  tbfl  hymnfi  connult:  F.  Probst .  Bmfier  und  Brtvitr- 
pvdd;  TobiDgi^D,  18G8;  Jh  K&yser;  BeUrAffe  xut  Ggtchiehte 
vnd  ErkUS^ung  der  alt€n  KiTcJit^nhymnen.  2  vo}».^  Fader- 
bom,  1881-86;  Julian.  HymnoU^mi,  p|»p  170-181.  A  rich 
btbliosmpby  of  Breviaries  is  to  bs  fouad  is  tbtt  BrUiA 
Muteum  C4^((«Xoi;w?,  a.v,  LiturgieB, 

BREWER,  LEIGH  RICHHOETD:  Brot€«tant 
Epiiowpal  bishop  oC  Montana;  b,  at  Berkshire,  Vt., 
Jan,  20j  1839.  He  was  educated  at  Hobart  CoUego 
(B,A.j  1863)  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
(186Q)r  and  waa  ordered  deacon  in  1866  ajid  or- 
dained priest  iQ  the  following  year.  He  woa  sue* 
eeaaivcly  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Carthage^  N,  Y. 
<lS6&-72),  and  Trinity  Church,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
(1872-80),  and  in  1880  waa  ojnaecrated  misaionary 
bishop  of  Montana - 

BREWSTER,  CHAUNCEY  BUIICE:     Protestant 

Episcopal  bishop  of  Connecticut;  b.  at  Wind- 
ham, Cbnn.,  Sept,  6,  1848,  He  waa  educated  at 
Yale  College  (B.A,,  1868)  and  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletowiii  Conn.  (1872)*  He  waa  a  tu- 
tor at  Yale  in  1870-71,  waa  ordered  deacon  in 
1872,  and  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  curate  of  St,  Andrew's, 
Meriden,  Conn,,  in  1872,  and  was  then  rector  in 
Bucoee&ion  of  Christ  Church,  Rye,  N.  Y,  (1873^1), 
Christ  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.  (1881-85)>  Grace 
Church,  Baltimore  (188S-S8),  and  Grace  Church, 
Brooklyn  Heights  (1888-97),  In  1897  he  waa 
eonaecruted  biahop' coadjutor  of  Connecticut,  and 
became  bishop  in  1899,  Hia  theological  poaition 
ia  that  of  a  High-churchman  with  libera)  aympa- 
thies.  He  has  written  The  Key  of  Life  (New  York, 
1894);  AipecU  of  R&miaiim  (1901;  the  Baldwin 
lectures  for  1900);  and  The  Catholic  Ideal  of  the 
Church  {ld04). 

BREWSTER,  WILLIAM:  Leader  of  the  "Pil- 
grim Fathers";  b.  of  good  family  probably  at 
Scrooby  (37  m,  s,  of  York),  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  1560;  d.  at  Plymouth,  Mass,,  Apr.  10, 
1644,  He  matriculated  at  Peterhouae,  Cambridge, 
but  apparently  did  not  graduate.  From  1584  till 
15S7  he  was  in  the  service  of  William  Davison, 
ambaaaador  to  the  Low  Countries  and  afterward 
•ecretary  of  state  ♦  About  1587  he  retired  to  Scrooby, 
where  he  lived  in  the  manor-house  and  was 
keeper  of  the  poet,  a  position  of  considerabie  im- 
portance at  that  time«  He  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  a  separatist  congregation  of  which  Richard 
Clifton  (q,y,)  waa  pastor,  holding  its  meetings 
regularly  at  Brewster's  house.  Because  of  pcrm- 
eution  in  En^and  they  made  an  unsuccc-ssful 
attempt  to  flee  to  Holland  in  1607,  and  in  1508 
eacaped  to  Amsterdam  with  John  Robinson  (q.v,) 
m  "  teacher  "  and  Brewster  as  *'  elder,"  In  1609 
they  settled  at  Ley  den,  where  Brewster,  having 
exhausted  his  mcans^  gave  lessons  in  English  and 
ftbo  set  up  a  printing-presfl.    He  favored  tbo  emi^ 


gration  to  America,  was  influential  in  securing  a 
grant  of  land  in  1619,  and  sailed  with  the  first 
company  in  the  May  flower ,  Sept.,  1520.  He 
continued  as  elder  of  the  congregation  at  Plymouth, 
and  preached  regularly  until  tfie  first  ordained 
minister,  Ralph  Smith,  came  in  1629,  but  as  he 
was  not  ordained,  he  never  administered  the  sacra- 
ments. See  CoNaRKOATioNALiBTS,  I^  \j  \\  5-7; 
4,!1. 

BiauoosAiiB^:  Afftnotr,  wnttea  by  hin  coHeaf^ne,  WiUiam 
Bradford,  (bo  governor  and  hiBtarian  of  the  Flymouiti 
colony  (b.  1590;  d.  IW7},  io  Young's  ChronicU*  of  tht 
Pilgrim*,  Boston.  1841,  and  m  iheColh^ti&nMoftheMQSta- 
di-utdtta  Historical  Sodely,  B«ric«  B,  vol.  iii;  A.  £|t«^te^ 
Chief  of  the  PiiffH'^'  i^if^  ^^  ^i™«  »/  *!'■  Brtswier,  Phil- 
adelphia,  1S57;  J.  Savage,  GenealoQieal  Z>i<:tv>nsry  ^  ^ 
Firti  8€tikT9  of  ATeur  EnelatMi,  4  vula  ,  Bo^eon,  1B60-62; 
W^  Walker H  iiiatirrj/  ttf  ConQftgalional  ChurchcM,  pp.  56, 
6«,  fll-74.  11,  227,  Neiw  York,  181*4;  DNB,  vi.  3&*-3a5. 

BREYFOGEL,  brd'fo^l,  SYLVAimS  CHARLES ; 

Bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Association;  b.  at  Read- 
ing, Pa-,  July  20,  1851.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry'  of  the  Evangelical  Association  in 
1873,  was  elected  presiding  elder  of  the  same 
organization  in  1886,  and  bas  been  bishop  einee 
189L  In  this  capacity  he  has  made  tours  of 
inspection  throughout  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Europe,  as  well  as  China  and  Japan. 
He  is  chancellor  of  the  Correspondence  College 
of  the  Evangelical  Association  at  Reading,  Pa,, 
has  lectured  frequently  before  the  Ocean  Grove 
School  of  Theology,  the  Winona  Assembly,  antl  sim- 
ilar summer  assemblies,  and  has  written  lAindmjark* 
of  iAe  Evangelical  Association  (Cleveland,  1887). 

BRICOfflTET,  bri"gon"n^,  GUILLAUME :  French 

prelate;  b,  at  Paris  1470;  d.  at  Eemans  (near 
Montercau,  20  m.  ejB.e,  of  Melun)  Jan.  24,  1534* 
He  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Touraine, 
and,  after  completing  hia  theological  studies  at  the 
college  of  Navarre,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Loddva 
and  was  also  made  abbot  of  St.  Germain-dca^Pti^ 
in  1507.  Four  years  later  he  attended  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  and  during  his  absence  a  spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness spread  among  his  monks,  whom  he  was 
unable  to  control*  Francis  I  then  appointee!  him 
bishop  of  Meaux  and  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  two  yearB.  On  his 
return,  he  sought  to  improve  the  morals  and  cus- 
toms of  his  diocese,  and  accordingly  convoked 
several  synods,  and  also  extended  invitations  to 
a  number  of  evangelical  preachers,  such  as  Lef^vre, 
Rousaelf  and  Farel,  who  preached  in  thirty-two 
difTerent  places  in  liis  diocese,  and  introduced 
French  translations  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistle, 
When  Farel  attacketl  Rome,  however,  Bri^onnet 
deprived  him  of  his  oSice  and  convoked  two  synods, 
the  tir^t  condemning  the  teachings  of  Luther  and 
forbidding  the  purchase  or  the  reading  of  his  works, 
and  the  second  prohibiting  all  heterodox  inter- 
pretations of  the  GojipcL  Briton  net  found  himself 
between  two  factions;  one  turning  against  Rome 
by  denying  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  iaints;  and  the  other 
clinging  to  the  old  traditions*  In  his  effort  to 
avoid  extremes,  he  published  certain  proclamations 
between  Dec*,  1524,  and  Jan.^  1525,  threatening 
to  excommiinicate  those  who  had  burned  the  bull 
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of  Qenient  VTI  and  destroyed  Imagea  of  the  Virgin. 

Notwithatfuiding  tlii^j  he  was  chjixged  by  the 
Conit^Ucra  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris  with  be- 
ing in  eynipathy  with  the  Lutherans  (Mor^j  1525- 
Oct.,  152G)t  whereupon  a  oommiBaion  ordered  that 
Lef^vre's  tranaiations  be  bum^,  and  forbade 
evangelical  preaching.  The  preachers  accordingly 
fled  to  Strasburg,  although  Brigonnet  himself  was 
Acquitted.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Francis  1,  who  was  held  captive  in  Madrid,  the 
Cordeliers  renewed  their  charge  ^  and  two  of  the 
new  preachers,  Jaoobtxa  Fauvan  and  Matth^us 
Saunier,  were  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  Sorbonne 
and  burned  at  the  stake.  Brigonnet  wrote  a  tetter 
of  subtnifisioD  to  the  Parliament,  and  Francis 
quashed  the  case.  Hh  works  were  as  follows  r 
Synodi^ia  oratio  (PariA^  1520}^  Syrwdaiis  oroHo 
(1552);  and  a  correspondence  with  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  some  of  which,  with  other  fragments, 
aji  contained  in  G^nin,  Lettres  de  Marguerite  d'Angou^ 
Ume  (1841)  and  iVouveltet  UUren  de  la  reim  de 
Navarre  (1842),  and  Hermlnjard,  Corre^^ndanc^ 
di4  Tifofmateun  (Geneva,  1S7S). 

G,  Bonbt-Maurt. 

BtaLtooftA^nrr:  O.  Bretoniusau.  Hitl&im  edn^aioffiQue  dt  la 
mudtondit  Brit,'imntit,  PaHfl^  1 620;  M.  T.  C.  Duplowis,  HiMiMrt 
^r£aiiaed*M€atix.  ib.  1731 ;  V.  Dura^P  HitUAn  tU  FratK*, 
i^  575  sq^i't  ib,  I&66;  A,  L»  Herminjard^  Corrrmpijndance 
da  niormateiift,  vol.  I.  ib.  1S7S;  E.  and  K.  H&&g.  La 
Frmnte  proUttante^  «<i.  H^  L.  Bordjer,  ib.  1877  hIQ.;  Lieh- 
t«nbergpr,  ESR,  ii.  423-429;  8.  Bei^ger*  ia  BvlUHn  d*  ia 
aocUti  da  pr^teMtanHtma  fran^aia^  lSf)5, 

BRICTIlTAlfS  (Brlttinans,  Brlttiniuia,  eo  named 

from  8.  Blaeius  de  BrictiniE,  a  d^K>late  region  not 
far  from  Fano  in  Umbria):  An  Italian  hermit^ 
ftociety  founded  during  the  jKintificato  of  Gregory 
IX,  who  confirmed  it  in  1234  by  an  edict,  enjoining 
upon  tbe  members  the  most  rigorous  asceticism^ 
especially  as  to  fasting  and  tbe  total  abstinence 
from  flesh  in  any  form  between  Sept.  14  and  Easter 
of  every  year.  Innocent  IV  sought ^  apparently 
with  success,  to  merge  them,  as  wetl  as  the  anchorite 
orders  of  the  Williamites  and  John-Bonites  (qq.v.)} 
in  the  new  order  of  the  Augustinians  (q.v*).  A 
bull  of  Alexander  IV^  however,  dated  in  1260 
(Pottbast,  Rege*Uif  no.  17,915),  aasures  them  the 
right  of  independent  existence,        O.  ZdcKLmnt* 

BRXDAHfE  (BRYDAnrE),  JACQUES:  Fr^ch 
Roman  Catholic  preacher;  b.  at  Chuselan  (15  m, 
n.n.w.  of  Avignon),  Department  of  Gard,  Mar-  21, 
1701;  d.  at  Roquemaure^  near  Avignon^  Dec.  22, 
1767.  He  studied  at  the  Jesuit  College  and  the 
Mission  Seminary  of  St,  Charles  de  la  Croix  in 
Avignon;  visited  as  a  missionary  preacher  or  evan- 
gelist nearly  every  city  and  village  of  France^  pro- 
ducing a  profound  impression  by  his  somber  and 
vehement  sermons.  He  almost  always  preaehed  ex- 
temporaneously^ appealed  to  the  emotions  of  his 
hearers,  and  sought  to  terrify  them.  He  prepared 
a  volume  of  Cantique*  ipiriitiel^  (Montpellier,  1748), 
which  has  passed  through  fifty  editions.  Certain 
works  have  been  published  from  his  manuscripts^ 
including  Ledurea  et  nUditatktns  (Avignon,  1S21); 
Ri^ement  de  vie  pour  une  pieuxe  demoiselle  (1821); 
and  Eve  volumes  of  sermons  (1823). 

BiDLioabAFitT;  Ahb^  OiirTotif  Le  ModiU  du  pfitra,  P^rij, 
1804. 


BRIDEL,    bri"del',  PKELIPPE  LOUIS  JUSTUT: 

Swiss  Protestant^  b*at  Lausanne  Nov.  27^1852.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Academy  (now  the  University) 
of  his  native  city  and  in  the  theological  faculty  of 
the  Free  Church  of  the  same  institution ^  being 
graduated  from  the  former  in  1870  and  from  the 
latter  in  1876.  He  also  studied  at  the  University 
of  GOttingen,  and  after  the  completion  of  his 
education  held  successive  pastorates  in  the  Canton 
of  Vaud  (1875-78),  Paris  (1879-^37),  and  Lausanne 
(1887-94),  Since  1894  he  has  been  professor  of 
philosophy  and  the  history  of  theology  in  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  Fr^>  Chureh  at  Lausanne, 
He  has  been  associate  editor  of  the  Revu£  de  th^o- 
hgie  et  de  phila»ophie  since  1895  and  of  the  Liberii 
ehrMiertne  since  1898.  In  theology  he  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent r  a  follower  of  C.  Secr^tan  and  A.  E. 
Vinet,  and  has  written  La  Philosophic,  de  la  religion 
d^ImTTUinuel  Kant  (Lausanne,  1876);  La  Pak»tine 
iUujitrig  (4  vols.,  1888-91);  Roger  Hollard,  pa?tUrur 
ii  Paris  (1902);  and  Charles  Retumvter  et  ta  phi- 
loeophie(\905)- 

BROGE,  WILLIAM:  Puritan;  b,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire about  1600;  d.  at  Clapham,  near 
London,  Mar.  12,  1670,  Ha  was  a  fellow  of  Emman- 
uel Cbllege,  Cambridge ;  and,  an  rector  at  Norwichj 
was  silenced  by  Bishop  Wren  for  non-conform- 
ity (1637)^  and  excommunicated-  he  remained  in 
Norwich y  however,  till  the  writ  de  e^^eommunkaio 
capiendo  came  out  against  him,  when  be  fled  to 
Holland  and  became  pastor  of  tbe  En^ish  Chureh 
at  Rottenlam,  succe^Ung  Hugh  Peters  and  asso- 
ciated with  Jeremiah  Burroughs;  ho  returned  to 
England  in  1642  and  was  a  member  of  the  West^ 
minster  Assembly;  was  minister  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth till  ejected  in  1662^  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  Ufe  at  Clapham,  He  was  an  Independent 
(Congregationallst)  and  Calvinistf  a  learned  man, 
and  had  a  library  rich  in  the  Fathers  and  t^chool- 
men.  His  collected  works  in  three  volumes  were 
pubUahed  at  London,  1649,  and,  with  memorial, 
in  five  volumes,  1845. 

BRIDGET  (Brigit,  Brigida,  Bride),  SAEfT,  OF 
OLD  ARE:  Patron  saint  of  Ireland;  b.  at  Fochart 
(Faugher,  2  m.  n.  of  Ihmdalk)^  Leinster,  c.  453; 
d,  at  Kildare  (30  m.  w.s,w.  of  DubUn)  Feb.  1,  523, 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  certain  DubhthacU  and 
his  bondmaid  or  ooncubino  named  Brotsech.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  she  received  the  veil  in  Meath 
from  the  hand  of  Bishop  Machille  (Mel),  and  during 
a  long  life  won  renown  for  piety  and  benevolence, 
and  0^  a  founder  of  monasteries.  Her  &rat  and  most 
important  foundation  was  Kildare  {dU  dona,  so 
named  from  a  large  oak  under  which  her  ocU  was 
first  placed),  which  was  foUowed  by  Breagh  in 
Meath,  Hay  in  Connaught,  Cliagh  in  Munstcr, 
and  others.  She  was  buried  at  Kildare,  where  the 
nuns  of  her  monastery  (the  "  fire- house  ")  kept 
the  so-called  "  St,  Bridget's  fire "  continually 
burning  in  her  honor  till  1220,  when  the  bishop  of 
the  time  ordered  it  extinguished  to  make  an  end 
of  the  many  superstitions  connected  with  it.  Thus 
far  the  notices  of  her  life  are  well  authenticated' 
but  in  very  early  times  legend  began  to  aAsociasb 
marvels  of  the  wHdest  sort  with  her  name — ft  tend- 
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ency  not  unknown  to  her  oldest  biographers. 
An  aged  seer  foretold  her  future  greatness  to  her 
mother  before  she  was  bom. 

While  still  a  child  Bridget  prophesied  her  coming 
spiritual  rule  over  Ireland  by  stretching  her  arms 
over  the  green  fields  and  crying  "it  will  be 
mine."  As  nun  and  monastery-head  she  per- 
forms numerous  miracles  of  benevolence  and 
love  like  those  of  Elijah  at  Zarephath  and  Jesus 
in  feeding  the  multitude.  The  milk  which  she 
gives  to  a  poor  man,  instead  of  making  it  into 
butter,  is  restored  in  a  wondrous  way;  so  like- 
wise the  bacon  which  she  gives  to  a  hungry 
dog  instead  of  cooking  it.  She  gives  seven  sheep, 
one  after  the  other,  to  a  beggar  who  comes  to 
her  in  seven  different  forms,  but  the  number 
of  her  flock  is  not  diminished.  She  changes  the 
water  drawn  from  a  spring  for  a  sick  man  into 
a  delicious  liquor.  She  satisfies  a  whole  company 
of  episcopal  guests  with  the  milk  of  a  single  cow 
which  had  already  been  milked  three  times  the 
same  day. 

Some  of  her  dream-miracles  and  visions  are 
more  credible;  but  here,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
Roman-clerical  tendency  is  easily  recognized — 
aa  when  she  finds  herself  transported  to  Rome 
and  hears  a  mass  read  there  which  awakens  in 
her  the  desire  to  transplant  the  same  to  Ireland — 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  characteris- 
tics of  a  benevolent  nature-deity,  which  the  legends 
mentioned  above  also  indicate  by  ascribing  to 
her  manifold  miracles  connected  with  the  giving 
of  food  and  drink.  It  is  thus  not  imlikely  that 
the  old  heathen  nature-goddess  Ceridwen  (the 
Ceres  of  the  Celts),  transformed  into  a  Christian 
saint,  survives  in  Bridget.  The  fire  also  which 
was  kept  burning  in  her  honor  at  Kildare  speaks 
for  this  supposition.  It  is  said  that  the  foundations 
of  a  temple  of  Ceridwen,  with  great  vaults  for  the 
storing  of  fruits,  have  been  found  beneath  the 
chapel  of  the  monastery  (cf.  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  iii,  1789,  Ant,,  75-85).  In 
old  Irish  legend  and  song,  Bridget  is  likened  to 
the  ^^gin  Mary,  or  even  extolled  as  the  Mary  of 
the  Irish  by  expressions  such  as  "  mother  of  Christ," 
"  mother  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  like.  A  hymn, 
attributed  to  Bishop  Ultan  (d.  656)  and  in  any 
case  veiy  old,  calls  her  "  beloved  queen  of  the 
true  God,"  and  the  old  Officium  S,  BrigidcB  (printed 
at  Paris,  1622)  speaks  of  her  as  "  another  Mary," 
'*  like  to  Mary,"  etc.  The  monasteries,  churches, 
and  villages  named  after  her  are  almost  without 
niunber.  O.  ZOcKLERf. 

Bibliographt:  The  three  oldest  lives  (by  Brogar  Cloen, 
Cogitosus,  and  Ultan),  dating  from  the  sixth  and  seventh 
oenturien,  with  three  later  lives,  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  centuries,  were  published  byJ.Colgan  in  his  Triaa 
thaumaturoat  pp.  515-626,  Louvain.  1647;  the  ASB  gives 
three  of  these  lives  with  two  others  and  a  preface.  Feb., 
i,  99-185.  The  life  by  Cogitosus  is  in  MPL,  Ixxii.  For 
later  presentations  consult  J.  Lanigan.  Ecdeaiaatical  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  i,  68,  335,  and  chaps,  viii  and  ix«  passim, 
Dublin,  1829;  J.  H.  Todd,  The  Book  of  Hymna  of  the  An- 
cient Church  of  Irdand,  i,  64-70.  Dublin,  1855;  idem,  St. 
Patrick,  pp.  10-26,  Dublin,  1864;  A.  P.  Forbes,  Kalendara 
of  Scottieh  Sainte,  pp.  287-291.  Edinburgh,  1872;  J.  Healy, 
Inaula  eandorum,  pp.  106-121,  Dublin,  1890;  T.  Olden, 
The  Church  of  Ireland,  pp.  38-48,  London,  1895;  J.  O'Uan- 
loD,  lAvea  of  the  Irieh  Sainta,  ii,  1-224.  Dublin,  n.d. 


BRIDGET,  SAINT,  OF  SWEDEN  AND  THE 
BRIGITTINE  ORDER. 

Bridget's  Early  Life  (§1). 

Bridget's  Revelations  and  Later  Life  (§2). 

Her  Works  (5  3). 

The  Brigittine  Order  (5  4). 

Bridget,  the  famous  Scandinavian  mystic  and 
monastic  founder,  was  bom  probably  at  Finstad, 
not  far  from  Upsala,  in  1303;  d.  in  Rome  July  23, 
1373.  Her  father,  Birger  Persson,  was  one  of  the 
principal  landowners  of  the  district,  and  charged 
with  both  administrative  and  judicial  functions. 
Her  family  on  both  sides  had  been  distinguished 
for  religious  devotion,  and  the  child  received  a 
careful  education  in  spiritual  things.  Her  imagi- 
nation, nourished  on  the  lives  of  the  saints,  brought 
her  her  first  vision  at  the  age  of  seven.  Others  fol- 
lowed, the  reality  of  which  neither  she 
X.  Bridget's  nor  her  parents  doubted.  After  her 
Early  mother's  death,  Bridget  was  entrusted 
Life.  to  an  aimt  at  Aspan&s,  whose  strict  dis- 
cipline laid  the  foundation  of  her  asceti- 
cism and  strength  of  will.  In  1316  she  was  married, 
in  pursuance  of  her  father's  political  plans,  to  Ulf , 
son  of  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Nerike,  and 
took  up  her  residence  at  XJlf&sa  in  that  province, 
where  she  acquired  great  influence  by  the  renown 
of  her  piety  and  unselfishness.  By  degrees  she  col- 
lected around  her  a  group  of  devout  and  learned 
men — Nicolaus  Hermanni,  renowned  as  a  Latin 
poet,  and  later  bishop  of  Link5ping,  who  was  the 
instructor  of  her  children;  Matthias,  her  confessor, 
the  foremost  theologian  of  the  time  in  Sweden; 
Prior  Peter  of  Alvastra;  and  another  Peter,  who 
succeeded  Matthias  as  her  confessor.  Through 
Matthias,  who  was  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  Revelation,  she  gained  an  insight  into  the 
religious  movements  and  the  rich  apocalyptic 
literature  of  the  day.  After  King  Magnus  Erics- 
son's marriage  with  Blanche  of  Namur,  Bridget 
became  chief  lady-in-waiting  to  the  queen,  Und 
soon  acquired  a  great  influence  at  the  court. 

No  remarkable  visions  or  revelations  seem  to  have 
marked    this   period.    When,    however,    she   was 
approaching  the  age  of  forty  (probably  between 
1341  and  1343),  she  and  her  husband  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compostella 
(see  Compostella).    On  the  way  back,  Ulf  fell 
ill  at  Arras;    and  as  she  watched  by  his  bedside, 
she  thought  she  saw  St.  Denis,  the  protector  of 
France,  who  told  her  that  she  was  under  the  special 
care  of  heaven.    Her  husband's  recovery,  which 
was  indicated  as  a  sign  of  this,  was  only  temporary. 
He  died  in  1344,  and  Bridget  believed  the  last  tie 
which  bound  her  to  earth  had  been  broken.    Not 
long  afterward,  she  thought  she  saw 
3.  Bridget's  Christ  himself,  who  said  to  her:  "Thou 
Revela-     art  my  spouse,  and  the  link  between 
tions  and  me  and  mankind;    thou  shalt  see  and 
Later  Life,  hear  marvelous  things,  and  my  Spirit 
shall   be   upon   thee   all    thy   days." 
This  was  her   first  revelation,  strictly  so  called. 
She  and  those  around  her  were  fully  convinced  of 
the  reality  and  the  divine  origin  of  these  revelations. 
She  used  to  write  or  dictate  them  in  Swedish; 
later  they  were  somewhat  freely  put  into  Latin 
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by  Matthias,  by  Prior  Peter,  and  after  1365  by 
the  Spanish  prelate  Alphonsus,  formerly  bishop 
of  Jaen.  Bridget  felt  herself  called  to  be  a  divine 
instrument  for  the  religious  and  moral  awakening 
of  her  age.  Soon  she  was  conN-inced  that  she  should 
found  a  new  order  in  honor  of  the  Savior,  and  dic- 
tated to  Peter  the  rules  revealed  to  her.  King 
and  nobles  joined  in  building  and  endowing  a  home 
for  the  order;  the  approval  of  the  archbishop  of 
Upsala  was  secured.  To  obtain  that  of  the  pope, 
Bridget  undertook  the  long  journey  to  Rome  in 
1349,  arriving  in  the  jubilee  of  the  following  year. 
Here  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life,  except  for  pil- 
grimages, in  works  of  mercy  and  in  warning  great 
and  small  against  sin.  She  did  not  gain  the  papal 
sanction  for  her  order  until  1370,  when  her  rule 
was  confirmed  by  Urban  V.  A  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine  in  1372  was  the  last  notable  event  in  her 
life.  She  was  canonized  by  Boniface  IX  in  1391. 
The  connection  between  Sweden  and  the  South  was 
much  furthered  by  her  fame  and  by  the  permanent 
use  of  her  Roman  house  by  monks  from  her  con- 
vent of  Vadstena  (on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Vettem, 
110  m.  8. w.  of  Stockholm);  its  head  in  the  Refor- 
mation period  was  Peter  Magnus,  who,  after  his 
return  to  Sweden,  consecrated  the  Lutheran  bishops 
there,  affording  a  basis  for  a  claim  to  apostolic  suc- 
cession. 

The  authorized  edition  of  Bridget's  works  con- 
tains eight  books  of  revelations,  besides  another 
of  Revelationes  extravagantes,  or  supplement,  from 
the  collection  of  Prior  Peter,  with  his  own  notes; 
the  rule  of  her  order;  and  a  collection  of  edifying 
readings  for  the  community,  with  certain  prayers 
(known  as  the  Quattuor  orationes) .  The  works 
were  first  printed  at  Liibeck  in  1492 

3.  Her      from   the  official   copy  preserved   at 
Works.      Vadstena;      the    Roman    edition    Oi 

1628  is  considered  the  best.  The 
"  Revelations "  have  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages  and  into  Arabic.  With  much 
that  is  superstitious  and  fantastic,  they  contain 
a  pure  mysticism,  rich  in  thought,  and  marked  by 
deep  insight  into  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  devout 
life.  Bridget's  views  are  of  course  medieval  and 
those  of  a  submissive  daughter  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  None  the  less,  they  show  traces 
of  admirable  anticipations  of  Reformation  ideas. 
The  conception  of  the  universal  priesthood  appears 
here  and  there;  in  her  personal  devotion,  she  goes 
back  to  the  eternal  source  of  life  and  truth;  and 
her  rule  commends  the  preacliing  of  the  Word  to 
the  people  in  the  vernacular. 

The  Brigittine  Order  (Ordo  Sancti  Augustini 
sancti  Salvatoris  nuncupatua)  was  intended  by  her 
as  an  instrument  for  spreading  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth.  Its  convents  (as,  e.g.,  at  Fontd- 
vraud)  were  for  both  monks  and  nims,  though 

their  dwellings  were  separate.      The 

4.  The      age  of  entrance  was    twenty-five  for 
Brigittine    men    and   eighteen  for  women.    The 

Order.      convent  was  to  be  ruled  by  an  abbess 
selected   by   the    community.    Origi- 
nally the    monks  were  governed  by   a  prior  in- 
dependent of    the  abbess,  -but    before    long    the 
pope  subjected  them  also  to  her  rule,  the  former 


prior  being  called  only  confessor-general.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  placed  under  imme- 
diate papal  jurisdiction,  tiiough  provision  was 
made  for  a  yearly  visitation  by  the  bishop. 
They  were  strictly  cloistered;  silence  was  ob- 
served, except  at  certain  hours,  but  the  rule  of 
fasting  was  not  rigorous.  The  monks  were  admit- 
ted to  the  nuns*  convent  only  to  administer  the 
sacraments  to  the  dying  or  to  carry  out  the  dead. 
The  rich  endowments  of  the  convent  of  Vadstena, 
which  remained  the  mother  house,  show  the  popu- 
larity of  this  national  foundation  among  all  classes. 
Not  a  few  Brigittine  convents,  however,  sprang 
up  in  other  countries,  prominent  among  which 
were  N&dendal  in  Finland,  Munkaliv  near  Bergen, 
Mariendal  near  Reval,  Marienwald  near  Lubeck, 
Marienkron  near  Stralsund,  and  Sion  House, 
Richmond,  near  London.  The  importance  of  the 
order  during  the  later  Middle  Ages  for  the  civili- 
zation of  the  North,  and  especially  of  Sweden,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Vadstena  has  been 
called  the  first  high-school  of  the  North;  on  it 
and  on  its  daughter  house  at  N&dendal  the  literary 
life  of  Sweden  before  the  Reformation  depended. 
Vadstena  had  the  largest  library  in  Sweden;  and 
here  were  made  the  first  attempts  toward  a  com- 
plete Swedish  version  of  the  Bible.  In  1495  a 
printing-press  was  set  up;  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  the  same  year,  and  published  nothing  so  far 
as  known. 

The  order  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  Sweden  that 
it  survived  the  Reformation,  though  with  dimin- 
ished strength.  Not  even  Gustavus  Vasa's  hatred 
of  the  "  popery  "  of  the  Brigittines  could  entirely 
destroy  the  devotion  of  all  classes  to  them.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters, 
and  many  others  of  the  highest  nobility,  as  well 
as  numbers  from  other  classes  are  found  among 
the  benefactors  of  Vadstena,  which,  however,  was 
suppressed  by  Duke  Charles  in  1595.  The  Refor- 
mation abolished  most  of  the  houses  outside  of 
Sweden,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  it  in 
the  Counterreformation,  to  which  period  belong  the 
Fratres  novissimi  BirgiUini  in  Belgium,  confirmed 
by  Gregory  XV,  and  the  reformed  order  for  women 
introduced  only  into  Spain  by  the  visionary  Marina 
de  Escobar  (d.  1633)  and  confirmed  by  Urban  VIIL 
This  is  said  to  have  a  few  houses  in  Spain  now;  and 
four  convents  of  the  original  order  still  exist — at 
Altomtinster  in  Bavaria,  St.  Bridget's  Abbey  in 
Devonshire,  and  two  in  Holland. 

(Herman  LundbtrSm.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  two  earliest  lives,  by  the  two  confes- 
sors of  Bridget  in  the  year  of  her  death,  were  published 
by  Dr.  C.  Anner.itedt  in  Script,  rerum  Svecicarum  tnedii 
€tvi.  III,  ii,  188-206  Upsala,  1876.  The  Vita  five  chronir 
con  by  Margareta  Clausdota  was  published  in  ScrijU,  Su- 
€cici  medii  avi,  ed.  J.  E.  Riets,  pp.  193-240,  Lund,  1844. 
Early  material  is  found  also  in  ASB,  Oct.  4th,  pp.  368- 
560.  The  best  modem  accounts  are  in  U.  Schtlok«  Svetuk 
Literatwhiatoria,  pp.  120  sqq..  Stockholm,  1800,  and  in 
lUusltrad  Sventk  LAtteraturhiatoria,  i,  84  sqq.,  ib.  1806. 
Consult  also  L.  Clams,  Dob  Leben  der  heiligen  BirQittOt 
Regensburg,  1856;  J.  B.  Schwab,  Johannea  Oeraon,  pp. 
364  sqq.,  WOrsburg.  1858;  F.  Hammerich,  St.  Birgitta, 
die  nordiache  Propheiin  und  Ordenaatifterin,  Qotha,  1872 
(Germ,  transl.  from  the  Swedish);  Bettina  von  Rinsgeis, 
Leben  der  heilioen  Birgitta,  Regensburg.  1800;  G.  Bin- 
der, Die  heilige  Birgitta  von  Schweden   und  ihr   Kloatm^ 
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imityg^  Munich,  IS&U  ComteAee   FUvigny,  St*.  Bti^ttt  de 
8u^i.    Paris.    1803-  A.   BriokiztanD,  Dm  helligt  BirgitiiM, 

For  the  order  consult:  JSerum  Suepicantm  KTtpt.  ttudii 
«ri.  ed,  E.  U^  FAnt,  I,  i,  ISlS  Miq,,  UpmlA,  1S18:  Hit- 
terry  of  ike  Enff.  Brigiitins  Nuns,  Plycaouth,  1886;  Gesam* 
wuUtiNackrichtfn  tiber  die  einU  betlandenen  Kkktter  vom 
Onhn  der  htHi&eTi  Birffitia^  Munich,  1B88;  Binder,  ni 
■up.,  acd  GachichU  der  bayriMcken  Jiireitten-KiOMter^  ib. 
1896;  H^Lyot,  Qrdrtti  m&nastiqti**.  ii»  146  M^,.  Cufri^r. 
Religious  Ordert.  pp.  185-187;  Heimbucher,  Ortten  urut 
Kvnffregaiionerit  i,  440,  50&-&10. 

BRIDGETT,  THOMAS  EDWARB:  EngUeh  Ro^ 
m&D  Catholic;  b.  at  Derby  (35  m.  n,ii,e,  of 
Binittnghain)»  Derbyshire ^  Jan.  20,  1320;  d.  at 
OtaplmiD  (a  Huburb  of  London)  Feb.  17,  1899. 
His  parents  were  Baptiats,  but  in  1845  he  was 
baptised  into  the  Chureh  of  England.  Two  yeai^ 
later  he  matriculated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam^ 
biidgCt  but  juat  before  taking  his  degree  in  1850 
he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  wa« 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  He 
then  fitudied  for  six  years  on  the  Go  ntinenti 
and  wajs  ordained  priest  in  1856,  after  having 
joined  the  Redemptorist  Order.  His  life-work 
lay  in  the  mission  field  to  which  his  order  is  par- 
ticularly devoted,  and  in  186B  he  eatablished  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Fajni!y  connected  with 
the  Redemptorist  church  at  Limerick^  Ireland. 
In  addition  to  his  activity  as  a  miBsioner,  he  wrote 
Th^  Ritual  of  the  New  Testament  (London,  1873); 
(hiT  Lady*s  Dowry ,  or,  how  EnglaTid  Gained  and 
Lost  thai  Title  (1875);  The  DUcipline  of  Drink 
(1876);  History  of  0te  Holy  Eucharist  in  Great 
Britain  (2  vols.,  1881);  Life  of  BLemsed  John  Either, 
Bishop  of  Rochester  (1888);  The  True  Story  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  Deposed  by  Queen  EliiabelK  (in 
collaboration  with  T.  F.  Knos;  1889);  Btunder^ 
and  Fcfrgeries  ;  Historical  Essays  (1800);  The 
Xdfe  and  Writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1891); 
and  Sonnets  and  Epigrams  on  Sacred  Subjects  (1898). 
He  likewise  edited  a  number  of  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  Bishop  T.  Watson's 
Sitrmons  on  the  SaeramenU  (London^  1876);  R. 
Johnson's  The  SuppliurU  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1878); 
Cardinal  W.  Allen*a  Bouts  Departed  (1886);  The 
WU  and  Wisdom  of  Blessed  Thtmas  More  (1892); 
Lyra  Hieroiica  :  Poems  on  the  Priesthood  (1896); 
Poems  on  EnglaiuVs  Bsunimi  with  Christendom 
(1896);  and  Charaeteristics  from  the  Writings  of 
Niehoka  Cardinal  Wiseman  (1898), 

BRHKJE  WATER  TREATISES:  A  series  of 
books  written  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Francis 
Henry,  eighth   earl  of   Bridgewater  (d,  Feb.   11, 

1829),  who  left  eight  thousand  pounds  to  the  Royal 
Society,  to  be  paid  to  one  or  several  authors, 
selected  by  the  president,  for  writing  a  treatise 
'*  On  the  power,  wisdom  ^  and  goodness  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  the  Creation."  The  following  eight 
authors  were  selected,  and  their  treatises  published 
(12  vols,,  London,  1833-36):  (1)  Thomes  Chalmers, 
The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  ia  the  Moral 
^nd  Intellectual  Condition  o}  Man  ;  (2)  John  Kidd, 
The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of  Man;  (3)  William  WhcweU,  Astron- 
omy and  General  Physics  considered  vHth  Referefice 
to  NaiurtU  Theohgy ;  (4)  Charles  Belt,  The  Hand, 
its  Mschaniim  and  Vital  Endowments  as  Evincing 


Design  ;  (5)  Peter  Mark  Roget,  Animal  and  Vege* 
todle  Physiology  considered  vnih  Reference  to  Nat- 
ural Theology  ;  (6)  William  Buckland,  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  considered  with  Reference  to  Naiurcd 
Theology;  (7)  William  Kirby.  The  Habits  and 
Instincts  of  Aninuds  xsrilh  Reference  to  Natural 
Theology  ;  (8)  William  Prout,  Chemistry,  Meteor^ 
otogy,  and  the  Fum^ion  of  THgeaiion  considered 
ipith  Reference  to  Natural  Theology. 

BRH)GBCA]I,  ELIJAH  COLEBfAlT:  Congrega- 
tional foreign  missionary;  b.  at  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  Apr.  22,  18<H;  d.  in  Shanghai,  Chirui,  Nov. 
2,  1861.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1826  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1829  and  that  year  on  October  14  sailed  for 
Canton  under  the  appointment  of  the  American 
Board,  He  arrived  there  on  Feb,  25,  1830,  and 
lived  there  till  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Shanghai 
to  auperviae  the  traniilation  of  the  Bible.  In  1832 
he  began,  as  a  labor  of  love,  the  valuable  monthly 
The  Chinese  Repository  and  was  its  editor  till  1851, 
In  1841  he  brought  out  his  Clnnese  chrestomathy. 
In  1844  he  was  one  of  the  two  secretaries  of  legation 
to  Hon.  Cabb  Gushing  when  on  his  special  mis- 
sion to  China  and  rendered  important  services. 
In  February,  18S2,  he  left  Shanghai  for  a  visit  to 
America,  arrived  there  June  16;  on  his  return  he 
left  New  York  on  October  12,  and  arrived  at  Shang- 
hai on  May  3,  1853. 

fiiBUOaaAPar:   1L  G,  Bridgman,  Life  of  B.  C  BHdgmart. 
New  Yiirk,  lSe4 

BRIEFS,    BULLS,  ASW    BULLARIA:    Written 

mandates  of  the  pope,  differing  in  form,  the  bull 
being  more  solemn  than  the  brief;  btiUana  are 
collections  of  both  kinds  of  documents.  At  first 
the  Roman  bishops  sealed  documents  with  a  ring, 
but  from  tho  end  of  the  sixth  century  seal-boxes 
or  ^al- forms  [bttU fE)r  usually  of  lead,  began  to 
be  attachcii  to  aU  public  documents,  whereas  for 
the  others  the  signet  stamped  in  wax  by  the  ring 
was  used.  Since  the  thirteenth  century  it  has 
borne  the  same  device,  the  apostle  Peter  casting 
a  net  into  the  sea  (Matt,  iv,  18,  19),  whence  it  is 
known  as  the  "  ring  of  the  fisherman  **  {annulus 
piscatoris,  q.v,).  The  oldest  butl(£  have  on  one 
side  the  name  of  the  pope,  on  the  other  the  word 
Papa.  The  present  fomt  has  on  the  obverse  the 
heads  of  Peter  and  Paul  with  the  distinguishing 
inscription  S,  P.  A. — S.  P.  E.  (i,e,,  Sanctus  Pelrus 
or  Paulus  Apostolus,  Sanctus  Fetrus  or  Paulus 
Episcopus);  on  the  reverse,  the  name  of  the  pope 
with  his  number.  The  string  by  which  they  are 
attached  is  of  red  and  yellow  silk  or  hemp.  From 
designating  the  seal,  the  word  bulla  passed  to 
the  document  itself. 

The  bull  is  written  upon  strong  parchment;  the 
brief  on  thin  parchment  or  paper.  Instead  of 
having  the  seal  attached  to  it,  it  is  issuetl  sub 
annuto  piscatoris,  which  to-day  is  only  a  stamp 
on  the  paper.  Both  begin  in  an  invariable  form 
with  the  name  of  the  pope  and  a  salutation.  In 
the  brief  the  number  is  added  to  the  name,  in  the 
bull  the  title  Episcopus  servus  semorum  Dei  takea 
tho  plaoe  of  the  number.    At  the  close  of  the  brief 
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merely  the  place  and  date  are  given;  the  bull 
gives  the  date  according  to  both  the  ancient  Roman 
and  the  Christian  calendars  and  the  year  of  the 
pope's  reign.  The  most  solemn  form  is  used  for 
bulls  issued  in  the  consistory  (buUce  consistorialea). 
They  are  signed  by  the  pope  and  the  cardinals, 
and  are  sent  out  not  in  the  original  but  in  an  au- 
thorized copy  {transcriptum).  Of  other  bulls  {nan 
consistariales)  the  pope  signs  only  the  minute 
(mintUa),  and  the  completed  document  is  signed 
by  the  various  papal  officers  who  helped  in  its 
preparation.  The  briefs  are  signed  oiidy  by  the 
secretary  of  briefs.  Briefs  are  drawn  up  in  accord- 
ance with  the  special  rules  of  the  department  in 
the  apostolic  secretariate  or  dataria  (see  Curia); 
bulls  in  the  chancery.  Leo  XIII  simplified  the 
procedure  in  1878  by  ordering  that  bulls  other 
than  oonsistorial  should  be  written  in  ordinary 
script  on  parchment  and  sealed  only  with  a  red 
stamp  containing  the  pictures  of  Peter  and  Paul 
and  the  name  of  the  reigning  pope. 

The  more  important  briefs  and  bulls  are  con- 
tained in  collections  known  as  buUaria,  The  oldest 
collections  contained  mostly  only  a  small  number. 
To  these  belong:  BtUlce  diveraorum  pontificorum  a 
Joanne  XXII  ad  Julium  III  a  bibliotheca  Ltuhvici 
Games  (Rome,  1550),  containing  only  some  fifty 
documents;  another  from  Boniface  VIII  to  Paul  IV 
(1559),  with  about  a  hundred  and  sixty;  and  one 
from  GreQ)iy  VII  to  Gregory  XIII  (1679),  with 
723  docimients.  The  Magnum  buUarium  Ramanumt 
covering  the  period  from  Leo  I  to  the  year  1585, 
was  published  in  1586,  and  since  has  been  continued 
in  revised  and  completed  editions.  The  latest  as 
well  as  most  convenient  and  complete  edition  is 
the  BuUarium  magnum  Ramanum^  published  at 
Turin  by  order  of  Pius  IX  and  under  the  auspices 
of  Carchnal  Gaude  (1857-72,  24  vols.,  covering 
the  years  440-1740).  For  delimiting  bulls  {buU<B 
circumscripHanis),  see  Concordats  and  Delimit- 
iNo  Bulls.  E.  Friedbero. 

Bibuogbaphy:  M.  MArini,  Diplonudica  panHfieia,  Rome, 
1841;  H.  Breslau.  Handbuch  der  UrkundenUhre,  i,  67 
8qq..  Leipaic,  1888;  G.  Phillips,  Kirchenrecht,  iii.  640  aqq., 
Regensburg,  1889;  £.  Friedberg.  Lehrhuch  det  katholi§ehen 
und  tvanifeluchen  Kirehenr§chtM,  Leipsic,  1805. 

BRIEGER,  bri'ger,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  THEO- 
DOR:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Greifswald  June  4, 
1842;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Greifswald, 
Eriangen,  and  Ttibingen  from  1861  to  1864  (Ph.D., 
Leipsic,  1870).  He  became  privat-docent  at  Halle 
in  1870,  and  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  same  university  three  years 
later.  In  1876  he  was  called  to  Marburg  as  full 
professor  of  the  same  subject,  and  since  1886  has 
been  professor  of  church  history  at  Leipsic.  In 
addition  to  numerous  contributions  to  theological 
periodicals,  he  has  written  Gasparo  ConUxrini  und 
doe  Regensburger  Concardienwerk  dee  Jahrea  I64I 
(Gotha,  1870);  De  formula  Ratisbonensis  origine 
atque  indole  (Halle,  1870);  Constantin  der  Groase 
ale  ReligianspoliHker  (Gotha,  1880);  Die  angd>- 
liche  Marburger  Kirchenordnung  von  16S7  (1881); 
Luther  und  sein  Werk  (Marburg,  1883);  Aleander 
und  Luther,  1521  (Gotha,  1884);  Die  Torgauer 
Artikel  (Leipsic,  1888);  Die  theolagiechen  Promatio- 


nen  auf  der  Univereitat  Leipzig  14S8-t5S9  (1890); 
Der  Glaube  Luthera  in  seiner  Freiheit  von  mensch- 
lichen  Autoritdten  (1892);  Die,  fortsckreitende  Ent- 
fremdung  von  der  Kirche  im  Licht  der  Geschichte 
(1894);  Das  Wesen  des  Ablasses  am  Ausgange  des 
Mittelalters  (1897);  and  Zur  Geschichte  des  Augs- 
burger  Reichstages  von  1680  (1903).  He  was  also 
one  of  the  founderb  of  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  Kirchenge- 
schichte  in  1876,  and  has  been  its  editor  to  the 
present  time. 

BRIESSMAITN,  brts'mOn,  JOHANN:  Reformer; 
b.  at  0)ttbus  (on  the  Spree,  43  m.  sjs.w.  of  Frank- 
fort), Brandenburg,  Dec.  31, 1483;  d.  at  Kdnigsberg 
Oct.  1, 1549.  He  belonged  to  a  prominent  family, 
and  as  a  Franciscan  he  studied  after  1518  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Odcr,  and  after  1520  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  was  promoted  in  1521  as  licentiate 
and  in  1522  as  doctor  of  theology.  Influenced  by 
Luther's  appearance  at  the  Leipsic  disputation 
with  Eck  (1519),  but  more  especially  by  Luther's 
great  reformatory  writings  of  the  year  1520,  he 
soon  found  himself  one  in  the  Evangelical  faith 
with  his  beloved  friend.  When  the  Franciscans 
had  to  leave  Wittenberg,  Briessmann  went  to  Gott- 
bus,  but  on  the  initiative  of  Luther  he  was  able 
to  return  in  1522.  He  addressed  a  reformatory 
epistle  to  the  congregation  at  Cottbus,  Unterricht 
und  Ermahnung  (Cottbus,  1523),  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  Luther  wrote  a  powerful  refutation  of 
the  attacks  of  the  Franciscan  Schatzgeyer  upon 
Luther's  De  votis  monasticis  (Wittenberg?,  1523), 
stating  in  his  declaration  to  Spalatin  that  he  could 
not  refuse  the  wish  of  Luther,  **  since  he  felt  him- 
self in  agreement  not  so  much  with  a  Luther  as 
with  the  Evangelical  truth." 

On  the  recommendation  of  Luther,  he  was  called 
in  1523  as  preacher  to  Kdnigsberg  by  Albert,  the 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order  (see  Albert 
OF    Prussia).    A     Kdnigsberg    chronicler     thus 
describes  his  life  and  work:  he  preached  the  word 
with  gentleness  but  with  all  serious- 
Preacher    ness;    many  became  pious  Christians 
in  KonigB-  and  better  men;    ''  on  account  of  his 
berg,       godly,  honorable,  moral  life  he  was 
1533-37.    beloved   by  many   and   his  sermons 
were  gladly  heard."    About  the  time 
when  he  entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties  he  pub- 
lished his  Flosculi  de  hamine  interiore  et  exteriore 
defideet  operibus  (ed.  P.  Tschackert,  Gotha,  1887), 
containing  110  verses  in  which,  following  Luther's 
work  "Concerning  Christian  Liberty,"  he  defends 
the  Evangelical   doctrine  against  Rome  and  the 
fanatics.    His   influence   upon   Bishop   George  of 
Polentz  (q.v.)  is  seen  in  the  latter's  sermon  delivered 
on   Christmas   day,    1523,   in   which   he   publicly 
expressed  his  belief  in  the  Evangelical  teaching  of 
justiflcation  by  faith  alone.    As  the  bishop  did 
not  preach  himself,  he  appointed  as  his  substitute 
"  the  learned  Dr.  Johann  Briessmann,  a  man  well 
versed  in  the  holy  scripture."     In  1524  the  bishop 
issued  his  first  reformatory  mandate,  enjoining  the 
ministers  to  use  only  the  German  language  in  their 
ministerial  acts,  and  to  read  Luther's  writings, 
especially  his  translation  of  the  Bible.    Of  lasting 
effect  were  also  certain  writings  of  Briessmann, 
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as  his  Umschreibung  und  Erkldrung  dea  Voter 
Unsers  als  A7ileitu!.j  z:im  wahr.'iaft  evangelischen 
GtheUleben  im  GegensaU  gegen  die  Mariengebete; 
a  Sermon  von  dreierlei  heilsamer  Beichte,  as  guide 
to  Evangelical  confession  in  o])position  to  auricular 
confession;  and  his  sermon  Von  der  Anlechtung 
dee  Glavbena  und  der  Hoffnung,  with  reference  to 
the  Gospel-lesson  on  the  woman  of  Canaan  (Matt. 
XV.  21-28).  For  the  benefit  of  the  more  cultured 
members  of  the  congregation  he  delivered  lectures 
on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  laid  stress 
upon  the  inwardness  of  the  Christian  life  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  impetuous  zeal  of  Amandus  in  forcibly 
doing  away  with  ancient  usages  and  forms.  With 
Luther,  who  greatly  rejoiced  over  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation  in  Prussia,  he  entertained 
a  lively  correspondence,  and  on  June  12,  1524, 
one  day  before  Luther,  he  was  married,  being  the 
first  married  minister  of  Prussia. 

After  the  secularization  of  the  territory  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  (q.v.)  in  1525  under  Polish 
feudal  supremacy,  Briessmann  and  his  colaborers, 
Speratus  and  Poliander,  faithfully  assisted  Duke 
Albert  at  the  diet,  Dec,  1525.  He  accepted  a  call 
from  the  citizens  of  Riga  to  complete 

In  Riga,    the     reformatory    movement     there, 

1527-31.    with  the  consent  of  the  duke,  Oct., 

1627.    By    preaching    and    teaching 

he  brought  about  the  necessary  reformation    and 

published   in    1530   Kurze  Ordnung  des   Kirchen- 

dienste8  sammt  einer  Vorrede  von  Ceremonien, 

After  four  years  of  faithful  work  he  returned  to 
KOnigsberg  in  1531  as  cathedral  preacher.  With 
his  colleagues  he  had  soon  to  oppose  the  fanatical 
tendencies  of  Schwenckfeld,  which  the  ill-advised 
duke  had  favored  at  first.  As  he  labored  for  the 
purity  of  Evangelical  doctrine,  he  also  labored  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Church  by 
the  new  Landeaordnung  (1540),  by 
Activity  in  the  articles  concerning  the  appoint- 
Kdnigsberg    ment  and  support  of  the   ministers 

1531-49.  (1540),  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
order  of  marriage  and  divine  service 
(1544).  He  recommended  the  lectio  continua,  or 
continuous  reading  of  the  whole  Bible  in  divine 
service,  thus  making  the  congregations  acquainted 
with  Holy  Scripture,  and  a  thorough  instruction 
in  the  catechism  besides  the  preaching;  he  intro- 
duced church-singing  by  the  use  of  a  hymn-book, 
the  first  in  Prussia.  Repeated  calls  to  Rostock 
he  declined.  He  also  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
development  of  the  schools  and  higher  education. 
He  formed  the  plans  for  the  imiversity  wliich  was 
founded  in  1544.  During  the  sickness  of  Bishop 
Polentz  in  1546,  the  business  of  the  episcopal 
see  was  entrusted  to  Briessmann,  and  in  1547  he 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  to  correct  abuses  which 
still  existed  in  the  diocese.  He  opposed  especially 
teachings  brought  thitiier  by  refugees  from  the 
Netherlands,  represented  by  the  humanist  Guli- 
elmus  Gnaphaeus  (or  FuUonius,  q.v.),  a  sympa- 
thizer with  Carlstadt.  It  was  also  due  to  Briess- 
mann*s  energy  that  the  troubles  caused  by  the  first 
rector  of  the  university,  Georg  Sabinus,  had  no 
lasting  influence.  Against  Andreas  Osiander,  whom 
the  duke  had  called  to  K6nigsberg,  he  defended  the 


genuine  Lutheran  doctrine  and  confession.  Pain- 
ful as  was  this  Osiandrian  controversy  for  Briess- 
mann, yet  he  rejoiced  toward  the  end  of  his  life 
that  the  Moravian  Brethren,  driven  from  Poland 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Polish-Catholic  clergy,  were 
in  1548  received  into  the  Prussian  state  church, 
after  being  settled  in  Prussia  with  the  permission 
of  the  duke.  In  opposing  the  Osiandrian  errors, 
Briessmann  also  opposed  the  duke  who  at  first 
adhered  to  Osiander.  To  the  suggestion  of  the 
duke  to  hear  the  opinion  of  churches  from  abroad, 
Briessmann  replied:  "Since  the  present  contro- 
versy concerns  doctrinal  points  which  have  been 
preached  in  Prussia  for  over  twenty-four  years, 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  others  is  not  to  be 
awaited."  These  are  the  last  words  from  his 
mouth  and  pen,  "  the  testament  of  the  first  Reformer 
of  Prussia,  and  therefore  especially  valuable  for 
the  history  of  the  Prussian  Reformation  "  (Tschack- 
ert).  In  the  spring  of  1549  he  retired  from  his 
arduous  duties.  He  is  buried  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  at  K5nigsberg.  David  Erdmann. 

Bibliography:  P.  Tschackert,  Urkundenbuch  zur  Refor- 
nuUionsgeschichte  des  Herzogtuma  Preuaoen,  vo\».  i.,  ii..  in 
Publikationen  aua  den  kdniglichen  preueeischen  Staata- 
archiven,  vols,  xliii.-xlv.,  Lcipsic,  1890. 

BRIGGS,  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  New  York  City  Jan.  15,  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
(1857-60),  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1861-63), 
and  the  University  of  Beriin  (1866-69).  'From 
1863  to  1866  he  was  in  business  with  his  father. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
and  was  pastor  at  Roselle,  N.  J.,  from  1870  to  1874, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  1891  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  theology,  and 
since  1904  has  been  professor  of  theological  ency- 
clopedia and  symbolics.  In  1892  he  was  tried 
for  heresy  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  but 
was  acquitted,  although  in  the  following  year  he 
was  suspended  by  the  General  Assembly.  In 
1899  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  the  Deutsche 
Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft,  and  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Review  from  1880  to  1890,  and 
collaborated  with  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  in  editing  the 
International  Theological  Library  (New  York,  1891 
sqq.),  with  S.  R.  Driver  and  A.  Plummer  in  editing 
the  International  Critical  Commentary  (1895  sqq.), 
and  with  F.  Brown  and  S.  R.  Driver  in  preparmg 
the  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (12  parts,  Oxford,  1891-1906).  In  addition 
to  numerous  studies  in  various  theological  period- 
icals, he  has  written  Biblical  Study  (New  York, 
1883);  American  Presbyterianism  (1885);  Mes- 
sianic Prophecy  (1886);  Whither  f  A  TJieologic^l 
Question  for  the  Times  (1889);  The  Authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  (1891);  The  Bible,  Die  Church,  and 
the  Reason  (1892);  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Hexateuch  (1893);  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels  (1894); 
The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles  (1895);  General  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Holy  Saripiure  (1899);  The 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord  (1902);    New  Light  on  the 
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Life  of  /esus  (1904);  Ethical  Tea€hing»  of  Jeims 
(1004);  and  Criti&il  Comwientary  on  the  Paaims 
(1606). 

BRIGHT,  WILLIAM:  English  church  historian 
and  patrifltic  scholar ;  b-  at;  Donraster  (30  m.  s.  of 
York),  Yorkshire.  England,  Dec.  14,  1824;  d.  at 
€>xford  Mar,  6,  1901.  He  studied  at  Rugby  and 
Univeraity  College,  Oxford  (BA-,  1846;  M.A,, 
1S49),  and  became  fellow  1847;  was  theological 
tutor  in  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  Perthshire » 
1851-5S;  tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
1862;  appointed  regiua  professor  of  ecclesiaatieal 
history  and  canon  of  Christ  Churchy  Oxford,  1858. 
His  publications  were  very  numerous  and  have 
gone  through  many  editions:  besides  sermons 
and  addresses,  poems,  and  devotional  works  they 
include:  Ancieni  Collects  and  Other  Prayers  wkci^ 
from  various  rituoh  (London,  1857);  A  History  of 
(he  Church  from  the  Edict  of  MUan^  A.D.  *?/.!♦  to 
the  C&uncU  of  Chalcaion,  A.D.  4SI  (1860);  EtgM- 
ten  Sermons  of  Si.  Lm  L  ^umamed  the  Great,  on 
the  Incarnation,  translation  and  notes  (1862); 
Eusebius's  EctlesiaHical  History ^  text  and  intro- 
duction (1872);  Orations  of  St.  Athanasi\As  against 
the  Arians,  text,  with  life  (1873);  Socratea^s  Eccle- 
siastical History,  text  and  introduction  (1878); 
Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History  (1878; 
3d  ed.,  1807);  Sektt  ATUi-Pehgion  Treati^e^  of 
St.  Augustine  (ISSO);  St.  Athanasiua's  Historical 
Writings  (1S8I);  Lotir  Treatises  of  St.  Athanasius, 
translation,  notes,  antl  an  appendix  of  St.  Cyril 
(vol.  xlvi*  of  jI  Library  of  the  Fathers ^  ed.  E. 
B.  Pusey  and  others?,  1881);  Xotes  on  the  Canons 
of  the  First  Four  General  Councils  (1882);  Lessons 
from  the  Lives  of  Three  Great  Fathers  (1890);  Mo- 
rality in  Doctrine  (1892);  Waymarks  in  Church 
History  (1894);  The  Roman  S^  in  the  Early  Church 
and  Other  Studies  in  Church  History  {I SQ^);  The 
Law  of  Faith  (1898);  Some  Aspects  of  Primitive 
Church  Life  (1808).  With  P.  G,  Medd  be  dlited 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  English  prayer-hook 
(1865),  and  he  contributed  the  section  on  the  Litany 
to  J.  H,  Blunt'a  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(1866). 

Ei»Licio«Ar«T:  W.  BnohL  Sflfti^  L*fl*rf,  ed.  B,  J.  Kidd, 
with  Aftmi?ir  by  P.  G.  Mcdd,  London,  1903. 

BRIGHTMAH,  FRANK  EDWARD:      Chunsh  of 

England;  b.  at  Bristol  June  18,  1856,  He  was 
etlucatcd  at  Uni^'ersity  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1879),  and  waa  ordered  deacon  in  1884  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  chap- 
lain of  University  College  from  1884  to  1887  and 
assistant  curate  of  St.  John  the  Divine^  Kcnnington, 
in  1887-88,  while  from  1884  to  1903  he  was  Pusey 
Librarian^  He  was  also  examiner  in  the  Theology 
School  in  1899-1901,  and  since  1902  has  been 
fcHow  and  tutor  of  Migtialen  College^  Oxford^  as 
well  as  prebendary  of  Carlton  with  Thurlby  in 
Lincoln  Cathtilrnh  lie  has  written  Liturtfies 
Eastern  and  Wcjittern  (vol.i.,  Oxforti  1896)  and  What 
Ot)jectiotts  hti\^  fxrn  made  to  English  Orders  f 
(London,  1896),  and  has  also  translated  the  Preces 
Primtta^  of  Lancelot  Andrewes  (1903). 

BRIGHTMAK,  THOMAS:  Puritan  and  Presby* 
tcrian;  b.  at  Nottingham  lo62;  d.  at  Hawncs  (5  m. 


s.  by  e.  of  Bedford)  Aug.  24,  1607.  He  studied 
at  Queen's  Oollegc,  Cambridge  (B.A,,  1581;  M.A., 
1584;  B.D.,  1591),  became  a  fellow  there  in  1584, 
and  rector  of  Ha^Ties  in  1592,  He  was  one  of 
the  fathers  of  Presbyterian  ism  in  England;  as 
Thomas  Cartwright  says,  "  The  bright  star  in 
the  Church  of  God."  He  subscribed  the  Pres- 
byterian Books  of  Discipl  tne .  He  was  a  fa- 
mous expositor  of  Revelation  (Apocalypsis  Apo- 
calypseos,  Frankfort,  1609,  Heidelberg,  1612,  Eng. 
trans],.  A  revelation  of  the  HevelotioTij  Amsterdam, 
1615,  Leydcn,  1616)  and  of  Daniel  from  xi.  36  to 
end  of  xii,  (Basel,  1614,  which  edition  has  notes  od 
Canticles;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1644),  He  opened 
up  a  new  path  in  the  exposition  of  the  Apoc^ 
alypsQ  by  making  two  distinct  roiUenniums:  the 
first,  from  Cx>nstantine  until  1300,  in  this  oorre> 
sp^mdittg  with  the  common  orthodox  view;  the 
second,  from  1300  to  2300,  which  was  a  new  de- 
parture, by  which  be  was  enabled  to  ftnd  a  place 
for  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  a  moro 
glorious  condition  of  the  Church  oo  earth,  which 
he  gains  by  a  symbolical  inter]>retation  of  Rev 
xxi.  and  xxii.  His  views  greatly  modified  the 
Puritan  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
were  expounded  by  different  writers  and  repro- 
duced in  different  forms  long  after  hiis  death.  His 
collected  works  appeared  London,  1644. 

BRIGIBA,  SAnfT,  BRIGITTIKES.    See  Bridget, 

Saint,  of  Sweden. 

BRILL,  JAKOB:  Mystic;  b.  at  Leyden  Jan.  21, 
1639;  d.  there  Jan.  28,  1700.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Pontiaan  van  Hattcm;  between  1685  and  1699 
he  publjsiied  about  forty  works  of  a  mystical- 
devotional  character,  w^hich  were  mucb  read;  but 
spiritualising  Christ  to  such  a  degree  that  tho 
historical  Christ  almost  disappeared,  and  the  sac^ 
rifice  on  the  cross  became  a  mere  symbol  of  the 
sacrifice  which  shall  take  place  in  us,  he  at  last  got 
lost  in  a  mystical  pantheism,  far  away  from  Chria^ 
tianity. 

BiBLioaiiAPiiT:  A  eulogy  of  BKLL  ii  found  tn  Poiret's  Coio- 
logue  dem  /vnrain*  mi/tti^urt  (L»t.  tinuiel  .  Am«t«rdAm. 
1706).  Consult  &l«o  Vpey  en  Drrmonl,  0e  Atfrrormd'f 
Kerk  in  Nvt^rland,  voL  ill,.  Hrnd^  1824, 

BEIKCKBRINCK,  J  AH:  A  popular  preacher 
and  spiritual  director  in  connection  with  the  Breth- 
ren and  Sisters  of  the  Common  Life;  b.  near  ZUU 
phen,  Gueldcriand,  1359;  d,  at  De venter  Mar,  36, 
1419.  Thotnas  ill  Kempis,  who  wrote  his  lifOi 
says  that  he  came  of  a  gooil  family,  but  tells  nothing 
further  of  his  early  life  except  that,  living  in  the 
days  of  the  great  religious  awakening  under  Groote's 
influence,  he  was  profoundly  impressed  by  it. 
He  came  into  intimate  personal  relations  with 
Groote  and  his  disciples,  and  devoted  himself  to 
forwartling  the  **  new  devotion  *'  antl  the  education 
of  the  young.  He  was  ortlainc<l  priest  in  1393, 
and  not  long  afterwaril  look  charge  aj4  rector  of 
the  house  tor  women  fount! cil  at  iJe venter  by 
Groote,  '*  MecHter  GeertHhuls  "  as  it  was  commonly 
called  (see  Common  Life,  Brethhen  ov  thr). 
He  introduced  a  strict  discipline  into  the  life  of 
the  inmat«i,  and  was  pmctically  tlie  founder  of 
the   aistcrs    whose    houses    afterward    bt^came    so 
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numerous.  Under  his  dh^ction  the  numbers 
grew  so  considerably  that  new  buildings  were 
needed.  After  three  years  the  church  and  convent 
were  ready  for  occupancy;  at  first  of  wood,  they 
were  rebuilt  of  stone  in  1407.  The  foundation  was 
placed  under  the  Windesheim  chapter,  who  named 
Brinckerinck  as  its  confessor.  Numbering  in  that 
year  twelve  sisters  and  novices,  by  the  middle  of 
the  century  the  oonmiunity  had  grown  to  con- 
siderably over  a  hundred,  including  all  classes. 
It  was  self-supporting;  the  sisters  copied  and 
illuminated  manuscripts,  or  occupied  themselves 
profitably  in  other  ways  according  to  their  gifts. 
In  1408  a  new  house  was  erected  at  Diepenveen, 
a  few  miles  away,  in  the  choir  of  whose  church 
Brinckerinck  was  buried.  He  was  known  far  and 
wide  for  his  popular  preaching,  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Rudolf  Dier,  one  of  his  hearers, 
and  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Conmion  Life,  gave  to 
all  the  impression  that  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus.  From  a  manuscript  biography  by  Elizabeth 
of  Delft,  one  of  the  twelve  first  sisters,  we  learn 
that  she  wrote  down  some  of  his  sermons,  and 
Rudolf  Dier  adds  that  out  of  such  materials  eight 
vernacular  ''  collations ''  were  formed,  containing 
his  admonitions  to  the  sisters.  These  were  dis- 
covered not  long  agOi  and  published  by  Moll  in 
1866.  They  read  like  notes  of  spoken  discourses, 
sometimes  apparently  combinations  of  different 
ones.  Like  the  usual  **  collations  "  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Conmion  Life,  they  were  not  formal  sermons 
following  a  rhetorical  method,  but  simple  and  art- 
less talks  which  pass  readily  from  one  topic  to  an- 
other, and  are  rich  in  short,  pithy  sentences  of  a 
kind  to  be  easily  imderstood  and  remembered  by 
his  hearers.  L.  Schulze. 

Biblioorapht:  The  Vita  by  Thomas  k  Kempia  ia  in  the 
Chronicon  monoMterii  S.  Agnetia,  ed.  H.  Roffweyde,  Ant- 
werp. 1615;  another  by  J.  Biischius  is  in  the  latter's  Chroni- 
con Windeahmenae,  ed.  K.  Grube,  Halle.  1886.  Consult: 
G.  Dunbar,  Analecta,  vol.  i.,  Deventer.  1719;  idem,  Het 
Kerkelyk  en  WereUlyk  Dmenter,  ib.  1732-«8;  W.  Moll. 
KerkgeBchiedenia  van  Noderland  voor  da  Uervormino,  il  2. 
209  sqq.,  Utrecht,  1871. 

BRISTOL,  FRANK  MILTON:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  in  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1851; 
elected  bishop,  1908. 

BRITISH  CHURCH.    See  CEmic  Church. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS.    See  Central  America. 

BRirriNANS,  BRTTTINIANS.    See  Brictinanb. 

BRIXEN,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  diocese  which 
takes  its  name  from  Brixcn,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol, 
situated  40  m.  s.s.e.  of  InnsbrQck.  The  present 
Tyrol  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  15  a.d., 
and  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  in  north  Italy 
gives  ground  for  the  supposition  that  it  penetrated 
comparatively  early  into  the  Alpine  region.  The 
earliest  authentic  mention  of  a  bishopric  in  southern 
Rhffitia,  however,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century.  Among  the  bishops  of  Venetia  and 
Rhstia  Secunda  who  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  Maurice  in  591  appears  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain Ingentunus,  whom  Paulus  Diaconus  and  the 
author  of  the  Versus  de  ordine  conprovincialium 
pontificum   describe   as   bishop   of   Sabiona,   the 


present  Seben.  The  existence  of  the  bishopric 
seems  to  have  been  continuous  from  this  time. 
It  embraced  to  the  south  of  the  Brenner  the  upper 
Eisackthal  and  the  Pusterthal,  to  the  north  of  the 
Brenner  almost  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  Tyrol. 
Probably  under  Otto  II.,  the  see  was  removed 
from  Seben  to  Brixen;  in  a  document  of  967 
Bishop  Richpert  is  designated  as  PrihatneruU 
ecdesicB  episcopua,  (A.  Hauck.) 

Brixen  coimts  among  the  most  ancient  exam- 
ples of  exemption  from  the  secular  jurisdiction, 
having  received  it  from  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
the  Pious.  Its  territory  increased  largely  by  do- 
nations from  successive  emperors,  and  Frederick 
I.  (1179)  gave  its  incumbent  the  princely  title  and 
rights.  Henceforth  the  bishops  received  investi- 
ture immediately  from  the  emperor,  and  had  a 
seat  and  a  voice  in  the  imperial  diet.  The  secular 
privileges,  however,  were  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  powerful  magnates  of  the  Tyrol,  and  at  the 
Peace  of  Lim^ville  the  principality  was  formally 
suppressed,  to  be  conferred  the  next  year  on  the 
house  of  Austria.  Brixen  was  the  meeting-place 
in  1080  of  a  council  of  imperialist  prelates  who 
undertook  to  depose  Gregory  VII.  and  elect  Gui- 
bert  of  Ravenna  pope  in  his  place.  Cardinal 
Nicholas  of  Cusa  occupied  the  see  from  1450  to 
1464,  and  Caspar  Ignatius,  Count  Kttnigl  (1702- 
1747),  was  among  the  greatest  and  most  active 
prelates  of  his  day.  The  nomination  to  the  see  is 
vested  in  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

BROAD  CHURCH.    See  England,  Church  of. 

BROADUS,  JOHN  ALBERT :  American  Baptist; 
b.  in  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  Jan.  24,  1827;  d.  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Mar.  16,  1895.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Virginia  1850,  and 
was  assistant  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  there, 
1851-53,  chaplain  to  the  University  1855-57,  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  church  in  the  place  until,  in 
1859,  on  its  organization,  he  became  professor 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  and 
of  homiletics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  then  in  Greenville,  S.  C.  In  1877  the 
seminary  was  removed  to  Louisville,  and  in  1888 
he  became  its  president.  He  attained  high  rank 
88  teacher,  preacher,  and  scholar,  and  published 
two  notable  volumes  in  the  field  of  homiletics, 
The  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons  (Phila- 
delphia, 1870;  25th  ed.,  by  E.  C.  Dargan,  New 
York,  1905)  and  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Preach^ 
ing  (New  York,  1876);  also  Sermons  and  Addresses 
(1886;  6th  ed.,  1905);  a  commentary  on  Matthew 
(Philadelphia,  1887);  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (New 
York,  1890);  Harmony  of  the  Oospels  according  to 
the  Revised  Version  (1893);  Memoir  of  James 
Petigru  Boyce  (1893).  He  also  prepared  a  com- 
mentary on  Mark  (Philadelphia,  1905),  and  edited 
and  revised  the  Oxford  translation  of  Chrysostom's 
homilies  on  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalo- 
nians,  with  an  essay  on  St.  Chrysostom  as  a 
homiHst,  in  vol.  xiii.  of  Philip  Schaff' s  Nicene  and 
Post  Nicene  Fathers  (New  York,  1889). 
Biblioorapht:  A.  T.  Robertaon,  Life  and  Lettera  of  John 

Albert   Broadua,  Philadelphia,  1001. 

BROCHMAUD,  brok'mand,  JESPER  RASMUS- 
SEll:    Bishop  of  Zealand;   b.  at  Kdge  (20  m.  s.w. 
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of  Copenhagen),  Zealand,  Aug.  5,  1585;  d.  at 
Copenhagen  Apr.  19, 1652.  He  studied  at  Herlufs- 
hokn,  Copenhagen,  Leyden,  and  Franeker;  became 
rector  of  Herlufsholm  academy  1608;  profe^or 
psdagogicus,  University  of  Copenhagen,  1610;  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  1613;  member  of  the  theological 
faculty  1615.  In  1617  he  was  appointed  teacher 
to  Pnnce  Christian,  son  of  King  Christian  IV., 
but  returned  to  the  university  three  years  later. 
At  this  time  Denmark  was  disturbed  by  Roman 
Catholic  propaganda,  and  Brochmand  made  the 
controversy  with  Rome  a  subject  of  his  p\iblic 
lectures.  In  1626-28  he  published  Controvcr&tce 
8acr<B  (3  parts),  a  reply  to  Bellarmine's  attacks 
on  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  in  1634,  at  the  king'.^ 
order,  he  engaged  in  a  polemic  with  the  Jesuits, 
who  endeavored  to  defend  the  conversion  of  Mar- 
grave Christian  William  of  Brandenburg  to  Cathol- 
icism. In  their  final  reply  the  Jesuits  stigma- 
tised Brochmand  as  a  ''  disturber  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  boldest  despiser  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
and  the  Catholic  rulers,  a  poisonous  spider,  and 
a  degenerate  Absalom."  Against  this  pamplJot 
Brochmand  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  which 
after  his  death  were  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  Apologia  speculi  verUoHs  confutatw  (Copen- 
hagen, 1653).  He  was  ordained  bishop  of  Zealand 
in  1639,  and  diuring  his  long  and  fruitful  activity 
in  this  office  reorganized  the  Danish  church  serv- 
ice, especially  by  abolishing  the  Latin  choir,  and 
by  introducing  Wednesday  services  during  Lent. 
His  reputation  as  a  dogmatist  was  established  by 
his  UniveracB  theohgia  aystema  (2  vols.,  1633)  in 
which  he  proved  himself  a  bitter  opponent,  not 
only  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  of  the  Re- 
formed, whom  he  calls  "  enemies  of  God  and  of 
truth."  He  wrote  several  devotional  works,  of 
which  his  Sabbati  sanctificaHo  for  more  than  two 
centuries  was  a  favorite  collection  of  sermoas 
with  the  Danish  people.  (F.  NiBLSENf.) 

BROEMEL,  brU'mel",  ALBERT  ROBERT:  Ger- 
man Lutheran  pastor  and  author;  b.  at  Teichel 
(15  m.  s.8.e.  of  Erfurt),  Schwarzburg,  Apr.  27, 1815; 
d.  at  Ratzeburg  (12  m.  s.e.  of  Labeck),  PlruB^ia, 
Oct.  28,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  Gottingcn, 
Jena,  and  Berlin,  and  after  spending  two  years 
helping  Otto  von  Grerlach  (q.v.)  in  both  educational 
and  pastoral  duties  in  the  last-named  place,  wa^ 
called  in  1846  to  be  pastor  of  Lassahn  in  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburg.  In  1854  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  whole  district,  with  special  charge  of  the 
principal  church  of  Ratzeburg.  Besides  the  nmlti- 
fariouB  duties  which  occupied  him  during  the  next 
thirty  years,  he  found  time  for  a  considerable 
literary  activity.  His  principal  work  was  his 
Homiietiache  Charakterbilder  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  186^ 
1874),  which  is  practically  a  history  of  preachings 
especially  the  post-Reformation  and  Germao. 
As  is  natural  from  the  character  of  his  life,  his 
writings  generally  are  more  practical  than  theo- 
retical. (WiLHELM  GlAMANN  J 

BROMLEY,  THOMAS:    EngUsh  mystic;    b,  in 

Worcester  1629;    d.  1691.    He  held  a  fellowaliip 

in  Oxford  until  1660,  when,  as  a  non-conformist, 

he  refused  to  accept  the  Anglican  Liturgy.    But 

n.— 18 


previoualy  he  had  become  a  follower  of  Jakob 
Boehme  the  mystic  (q*v.),  and  with  John  Pordage 
and  Jane  Lead  had  founded  tho  Philadelphian 
Society  (see  Lead,  Jane)^  when  he  left  Oxford 
he  came  to  Pordage,  and  lived  with  him  many  years. 
He  rejected  the  outward  church  and  advocated  vi^ 
lE:inity  for  all.  The  Way  lo  the  Sabbath  of  ReH  (laat 
ed.j  1802)  is  hia  most  important  work, 

BROOKE,  FRAIfCIS  KEY:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  the  niissiotmry  district  of  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory;  b,  at  Gambler,  0.,  Nov.  2, 
1852;  graduated  at  Kenyon  College,  1874.  He 
wiifl  Buecessively  rector  at  College  Hillj  Porte- 
mouth,  Piqua,  and  Sandusky,  Ohio;  St»  Louia, 
Mo.;  and  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  1893. 

BROOKE,  STOPFORD  AUGUSTUS:  EngHsh 
Unitarian  J  b.  at  Letterkenny  (16  m.  e.w.  of  Lon- 
donderry), County  Donegal,  Nov,  14,  1832,  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  DubHn  (BA., 
1856)^  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  1857.  He  waa  aucceasively  curate  of 
St/ Matthew's,  Maiylebono  (I8j7-59)  and  Ken- 
iington  Church  (1860-03),  He  was  then  chaplEun 
to  the  princess  royaU  Berlin  (1863-6^)^  and  after 
hiB  return  to  England  was  minister  of  St.  Jamea'a 
Chapel,  York  Street  (1866-75),  and  of  Bedfonl 
Chapel  (1876-34).  He  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  queen  in  1872,  but  in  1880  he  withdrew 
from  the  Cbureh  of  England,  finding  himaelf  unable 
to  accept  the  orthodox  teaching  concerning  miracle. 
Among  hia  writings  special  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  following:  Lije  and  LetUrs  of  the  lait  Fred' 
€rick  W.  Robertson  (2  vols.,  London^  1865);  Free- 
dom in  the  Church  of  England  (1871);  Sermons 
(1868^77);  Theology  in  the  Engli&h  PoeU  (1874); 
A  Fight  of  Faith  (1877);  Spirit  of  the  Christian 
Life  (1881);  UnUy  of  Ood  and  Man  (1886);  The 
Early  Life  of  Jesus  (1887);  History  of  Early  Eng* 
lish  Literaturt  (1892);  Short  Serm^ms  (1892); 
History  of  English  LUeroJture  (1894);  Stxtdy  of 
Tennyson  (1894);  God  and  Christ  (1894);  Jesus 
and  Modtrn  Thought  (1894);  Old  Testament  and 
Modern  Life  (1896);  The  Oospel  of  Joy  (1898); 
and  Poetry  of  Robert  Brouming  (1902), 

BROOKS^  ELBRIDGE  OERRY:     .American  Uni- 

vetBahst;  b.  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  July  29,  1816;  d.  at 
Philadelphia  Apr.  8,  1878»  He  waa  lieensed  at 
Portjsmouth,  N.  H.,  1836;  became  pastor  in  West 
Ameabuiy,  Ma^a.,  1837;  in  Eaat  Cambridge,  1838; 
in  Lowell  (First  Univenaalbt  Church),  1845;  in 
Bath,  Mc,  1846;  in  Lynn,  Mb**.  (First  Univer- 
salisl  Chureh),  1S50;  in  New  York  (Church  of  our 
Savior),  1859;  in  Philadelphia  (CImrch  of  the 
Mesaiah),  1868.  He  was  general  agent  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  General  Convention^  1867- 
1868,  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher ,  oourageoua 
and  energetic,  an  advocate  of  the  Maine  liquor 
law  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil 
War,  as  well  as  of  the  doctrine  of  remedial  pun- 
iahmcnt  in  the  future  world.  He  published  Uni- 
versali»rn  in  Life  and  Doctrine  and  ils  Superiority 
as  a  Practical  Power  (New  York,  1863)  and  Our 
New  DepoHurt,  or  the  methods  and  W0fk9  of  ihm 
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Univeraalist  Church  of  America  as  it  enters  on  its 
second  century  (Boston,  1874). 

Biblioorapht:  E.  8.  Brooks,  Life-Work  of  EWridge  Qerry 
Brook;  Boeton,  1881. 

BROOKS,  PHILLIPS:  American  preacher  and 
bishop;  b.  in  Boston  Dec.  13,  1835;  d.  there  Jan. 
23,  1893.  He  was  of  distinguished  New  England 
ancestry,  being  descended  on  his  father's  side  from 
John  Cotton  and  on  his  mother's  side  from  Samuel 
Phillips,  the  founder  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1855;  studied  at 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  1856-59;  became  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  Philadelphia,  1859;  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1862;  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  1869;  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1891.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent, 
spiritual,  successful,  and  highly  esteemed  clergy- 
men of  his  time,  and  held  this  position  both  by 
mtellectual  power  and  an  engaging  personality. 
His  preaching  was  preeminently  the  product  of  has 
own  experience;  he  was  of  broad  sympathies  and 
tactful  in  his  dealings  with  men.  He  was  partic- 
ularly courteous  in  cultivating  cordial  relations 
with  those  of  other  than  his  own  denomination. 
He  gave  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  preaching 
before  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1877  (published 
as  Lectures  on  Preaching,  New  York,  1877),  and 
was  Bohlen  lecturer  at  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School  m  1879  {The  Influence  of  Jesus,  1879). 
He  published  five  volumes  of  Sermons  during  his 
life  (1878-90),  and  five  have  been  added  since  his 
death  (1893-1905).  His  Letters  of  Travel  written 
to  his  family  appeared  in  1893,  and  a  volume  of 
Essays  and  Addresses,  religious,  literary,  and  social, 
edited  by  his  brother,  John  Cotton  Brooks,  in 
1894.  Individual  sermons,  addresses,  etc.,  have 
been  printed  in  many  forms  and  the  number  of 
books  of  extracts  from  his  preaching  is  very  large. 
Bibuographt:  The  best  biography  is  his  Life  and  Lettera 

by  A.  V.  G.   Allen,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1900,  condensed 

into  1  vol.,  ib.  1907. 

BRORSON,  HAWS  ADOLF:  Bishop  of  Ribe; 
b.  at  Randrup,  on  the  west  coast  of  northern  Sles- 
wick,  June  20,  1694;  d.  at  Ribe,  Jutland,  June  3, 
1764.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
(1712-17),  devoting  himself  more  to  history  and 
literature  than  to  theology,  and  acted  as  tutor 
in  the  house  of  an  uncle  at  Lttgum  in  Sleswick, 
where  he  caught  the  spirit  of  the  religious  revival 
at  that  time  making  itself  felt  in  this  province. 
In  1722  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Randrup, 
and  in  1729  he  was  called  as  deacon  to  TOndem. 
Here  he  began  collecting  Danish  hymns  for  the 
use  of  his  congregation,  to  replace  the  German 
ones  previously  sung  before  and  after  the  Danish 
sermon.  In  1732  he  published  a  small  volume 
of  Christmas  hymns  which  contains  some  of  his 
most  excellent  compositions;  later  he  published 
other  booklets,  and  in  1739  the  first  edition  of  his 
Troens  rare  Klenodie  ("  The  Faith's  Rare  Jewel  ")» 
a  collection  of  250  hymns,  mostly  translations  from 
the  German.  In  1737  King  Christian  VI.  appointed 
him  dean  of  Ribe  stift,  and  two  years  later  he 
succeeded  to  the  bishopric.  Brorson  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Danish  hymn-writers,  and  is  pre- 


eminently the  poet  of  Christmas.  His  hymns  are 
associated  with  the  melodies  of  the  people,  and 
he  was  essentially  a  singer  for  those  who  wor- 
ship in  the  privacy  of  their  homes.  While  not 
unable  to  write  original  hymns,  it  was  especially 
the  hymns  and  melodies  of  German  Pietism  that 
he  transplanted  into  the  church  of  Denmark.  The 
best  edition  of  his  hymns  is  by  P.  A.  Arland  (Co- 
penhagen, 1867).  (F.  NiELSENf.) 

Biblioorapht:  A.  D.  Jdrgenaen,  H.  A.  Bror»on,  Copen- 
hagen, 1887. 

BROTHERHOODS,  RELIGIOUS.     See  Confra- 

TERNITIES. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS. 
See  Christian  Brothers. 

BROUGHTON,  brau'txra,  HUGH:  Church  of 
England  Hebrew  scholar;  b.  at  Oldbury  (near  the 
border  of  Wales,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Shrewsbury),  Shrop- 
shire, 1549;  d.  in  Tottenham,  London,  Aug.  4, 
1612.  He  was  helped  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  an 
education  by  Bernard  Gilpin  (q.v.),  and  became 
fellow  of  St.  John's  and  Christ's  colleges,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1570).  In  London  he  gained  fame 
as  a  preacher  of  Puritan  doctrine.  In  1588  he 
published  A  Consent  of  Scripture,  a  treatise  on 
Bible  chronology;  it  was  attacked  at  both  univer- 
sities and  Broughton  undertook  lectures  in  its 
defense  at  London.  In  1589  or  1590  he  went  to 
Germany  and  thenceforth  spent  most  of  his  life 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  disputed  with  Jews, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestants  who  did  not 
agree  with  him,  and  wrote  letters  to  England  asking 
for  appointments.  His  learning  and  ability  were 
unquestioned,  but  his  unhappy  temper  and  bad 
manners  prevented  his  advancement.  He  was 
long  anxious  to  assist  in  preparing  a  new  version 
of  the  Bible,  but  when  the  translators  were  ap- 
pointed by  King  James  in  1604  he  was  not  one  of 
them,  and  when  their  work  was  done  he  made  a 
bitter  attack  upon  it.  His  writings  were  collected 
by  Lightfoot,  with  the  pompous  title  The  Works  of 
the  Great  Albionean  Divine,  Renowned  in  Many 
Nations  for  Rare  Skill  in  Salem* s  and  Athens's 
Tongues  and  Familiar  Acquaintance  with  all  Rab- 
binical Learning,  Mr.  Hugh  Broughton  (London, 
1662);    a  sketch  of  his  life  is  included. 

Biblioorapht:  Besides  the  life  prefixed  to  his  works,  there 
are  available  sketches  in:  B.  Brook,  Lives  of  (he  Puritana, 
ii.  215  sqq.,  London,  1813;  A.  &  Wood,  Athence  Oxonienaea, 
ed.  P.  Bliss,  ii.  308  sqq.,  4  vols.,  ib.  1813-20. 

BROUSSON,  brQ"s6ii',  CLAUDE:  French  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Nlmes  1647;  executed  at  Montpellier 
Nov.  4,  1698.  He  practised  as  a  lawyer  at  Castres, 
Castelnaudary,  and,  after  1679,  in  Toulouse,  and 
employed  his  talent  with  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
to  defend  his  coreligionists  against  the  rigorous 
measures  of  the  government.  In  1683  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  France  and  lived  for  a  time  in 
Lausanne.  He  visited  Berlin  and  Holland  to 
bring  about  a  coalition  between  the  Protestant 
princes  against  Louis  XIV.  In  1689  he  returned 
to  France  and  traveled  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  admonishing  and  exhorting  his 
brethren,  though  a  price  was  put  on  his  head,  and 
he  was  hunted  by  the  officials  like  a  beast  of  prey. 
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In  1603  He  again  retired  to  Lauiannej  and  woe 
ordmned  there  (!6'04),  In  1B95  he  reentered 
France  through  S^an,  and  visited  most  ot  the 
Hefornied  congr<;g:ition3  north  of  tlie  Loire,  finally 
escaping  through  Frojiche-Comt^  into  Switzerland, 
Once  more,  in  1697,  he  vbtted  France^  but  was 
caught  at  Oloronf  and  sentenced  to  death  by 
strangling.  Among  his  worka,  of  which  a  list  is 
given  in  La  Frame  protestani^^  vol.  iii.,  the  most 
prominent  arc:  £ial  dm  Tiff  ft  mis  de  France  (The 
11  ague,  1685):  La  Marine  myatique  du  d^Aert  (Am- 
fitcrdam,  1695);  Lettres  pastoralm  «t*r  le  eajUique 
d€9  eaniiques  (Delft,  1697). 

t&52:  H.  8.  BR.yn<>fl»  The  EvaytotHtt  of  fA#  Deicrt  lAfa  ef 
Ch,  Brousaon,  Ldtiddhp  1S53. 

BROWlf,  ARTHUR  JXJDSDH;  Pr^^bjrterian;  b. 
at  Holliaton,  Ma^^s.,  I>c*  3,  1856.  He  was 
educated  at  Wabash  College  (BA.,  1880)  and 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  (1883).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1883, 
and  held  micccaaive  paatomtes  at  Ripon,  Wik.  (1883- 
1884),  Firat  Presbyterian  Church,  Oak  Park,  111. 
(1884-^88),  and  Fii^t  Presbyterian  Church,  Port- 
land. Ore.  (1888-05).  Since  1895  he  has  been  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Preibyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  MidsionH.  In  addition  to  numerous  con- 
tributions to  periodicals,  he  has  written  The  New 
Era  in  the  Philippines  (Chicago^  1903)  and  New 
ForctM  in  Old  China  (1904). 

BROWf,  CHARLES  REYNOLDS:  Congrega- 
tional ist;  b.  at  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  1,  1862, 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Iowa 
(B.A.,  imi;  M.A.,  1886)  and  the  School  of  The- 
olo^  of  Boston  Univeraity  (1889).  He  was  j>afl- 
tor  of  Wesley  Chapel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Cincinnati,  O.  (1889-92);  of  Winthrop  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Boston  (1S92-96);  since  1896  he 
has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church ^ 
Oakland,  CaL  He  was  fip>ccial  lecturer  on  ethics 
in  Lelan^l  Stanford  University  in  19fXM)6,  Lyman 
Beecher  lecturer  at  Yale  in  1905-06,  and  lecturer 
on  ethics  in  Mitb  College  in  19CI&-08,  In  1897  ha 
made  a  toiir  of  Egypt  and  Palest  ine^  and  has  been 
president  of  the  board  of  truertees  of  Mills  College 
since  1902  and  a  director  of  the  Oakland  Asso- 
ciated Charities  since  1890,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco churches  after  the  earthquake  of  1906,  In 
theology  he  k  a  lil^erali  and  in  addition  to  pam* 
phletfl  and  sermons,  has  written  Two  ParabUs  (Chi- 
cago, 1898);  The  Main  PoinU  :  A  Study  in  Chrix- 
Han  Belief  (San  Francisco,  1899)  j  and  The  Social 
Message  of  the  Modem  Pulpit  (Yale  lectures,  New 
York,  1906). 

BROWIf,  CHARLES  RtlFUS:  Baptist;  b.  at 
East  Kingston,  N.  H.*  Feb,  22,  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  (1863-65) 
and  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1865-69), 
and  attained  the  rank  of  master.  He  resigned 
frtjm  the  navy,  however,  and  continued  his  studies 
at  Newton  Theological  Institution  (1874-75,  3877- 
LS7S},  Harvard  University  (B. A.,  1877), Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1878-79),  and  the  universities 
of  Bcriin   n87R-80)  and  Leipsic   (1880-81).     He 


was  ordained  to  the  BaptLit  ministry  at  Franklin, 
N.  H.,  in  1881,  and  remained  there  as  pastor  until 
1883.  He  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
Biblical  interpretation,  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1883,  and  since 
1886  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  cognate 
languages  there.  He  was  also  librarian  of  the 
ini*titution  in  1884-85,  1889-97,  and  1900-^)6, 
secretary  of  the  faculty  in  1 887-92 »  and  regi,'9trar  in 
1892-95.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  Eixegcsis  since  18^, 
and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  (1886),  the  Arcbeologicd  Institute 
of  America  (3899),  and  the  department  of  arche- 
ology in  the  University  of  Pennaylvania  (1902). 
He  has  w^rittcn  An  Aramaic  Method  (2  parts, 
Chicago,  1884-86);  in  1893-94  edited  the  ooufse 
of  Sunday-school  lessons  in  the  Bible  Study  Minor 
Graded  Lesson  System,  and  made  a  critical  transla- 
tion of  Jeremiah  ( PhiladeJphia,  1907). 

BROWN,    DAVID:     Free    Church    of    Scotland; 

b,  at  Aberdeen  Aug.  17,  1803;  d,  there  July  3, 
1897.  He  atudietl  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
(MA.,  1821);  was  licensed  1826,  and  was  asaifit^inb 
to  Edward  Irving  in  London  1830--32;  was  ordained 
minister  of  a  country  chapel  six  miles  southwest 
of  Banff  1836;  he  went  with  the  Free  Church  1843, 
and  the  same  year  became  minister  of  St.  James's, 
Glasgow;  was  elected  professor  of  apologetics, 
church  history;  and  exegesis  of  the  Gospelsi  at  the 
Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  1857;  elected 
principal  1876,  and  resigned  his  professorship  1887. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  and  a  member  of  the  third 
General  Council  at  Belfast,  1888,  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Hobertson  Smith  in  the  controversy 
which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  latter  from 
Aberdeen,  and  aa  a  member  of  the  New  Testament 
revision  company  took  a  highly  conservative  posi- 
tion. He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assem* 
bly  of  the  Free  Church  in  1885.  Besides  numer- 
ous contributiona  to  the  periodicals,  he  published 
ChrUl's  Second  Coming :  Will  U  be  Fremillenial  f 
(Edinburgh,  1846;  6th  ed.,  1867),  a  classic;  Crushed 
Hopes  Crowned  in  Death t  a  memorial  of  his  son, 
Alexander  Brown,  of  the  Bengal  civil  service,  d* 
Jim.,  1860  (London,  1861);  The  Restoraiion  of  the 
Jews:  the  History ^  Principles,  and  BeaHngn  of  the 
Qiie^tion  (Edinburgh,  1861);  Life  of  the  laie  John 
Duncan  (1872);  The  Apocalypse :  iis  itlruduTe 
and  primary  predictions  (London,  1891),  He  col- 
laborated with  R,  Jamie^on  and  A.  R.  Fausset  in 
preparing  the  Commen^ry,  CriHcal,  Experimental, 
and  Practical^  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (6 
vols,,  Glasgow,  1864-70),  furnishing  the  portion 
devoted  to  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans;  wrote  the  commentary  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  for  Schaff's  Papular 
Commentary  on  the  New  Texfanwnt  (1882);  and 
prepared  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  for  Dods  and 
Whyte's  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  (Edinburgh, 
1S83). 

BiBiJonnAFHT:  W.  G.  Bloikie,  David  Brown,  ,  ,  .  A  Mem' 
oir^  LoudoB,  189S. 
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BROWN,  FRANCIS:  Presbyteriau ;  b.  at  Han- 
over, N,  H,,  Dec.  26,  1849.  He  was  educated  at 
Dartmouth  College  (B.A.,  1870),  Utiion  Theo- 
logical Scminafy  (1S77),  and  the  University  of 
Berlin  (1S77-79).  He  was  aaaistant  master  in 
Ayera*  Latin  School,  Pitteburg,  Pa,,  in  1870-72, 
and  tutor  in  Greek  in  Dartmouth  College  in  1872-74. 
He  became  instructor  in  Biblical  philology  in  Union 
Tlieological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  1879;  asso- 
ciate professor  of  the  same,  1881;  professor  of  He^ 
brew  and  the  cognate  language^t  1890;  and  alao 
president,  1908,  He  was  president  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Lite  rat  (ire  and  Exegesis  in  1895-96 
(meroiier  since  1881);  president  of  the  Society  of 
Historical  Theology  (Oxford)  in  1899-1900  (mem- 
ber since  1S91;  member  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society  since  1881).  He  was  Ely  lecturer  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1907;  he^  of  the 
American  School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Research 
in  Palestine,  1907-08,  He  has  written:  The  Teach- 
iJig  of  thx>.  Twelve  Affoxtle^  (New  York,  1884;  in  col^ 
lalwration  with  R.  D.  Hitchcock);  Assifriologyt  its 
U8€  and  Abttse  in  Old  Te^tameni  Study  (1885);  A 
Hebrew  and  EriglM  Lexicon  of  the  OUi  Tettamerd 
(12  parts,  Oxford,  1891-1906;  in  collaboration 
with  S,  R.  Driver  and  C.  A.  Briggs) ;  and  The  Chri»- 
Han  FoifU  of  View  (New  York,  1902;  in  coUabora* 
tion  with  A.  C,  McGiffert  and  G,  W.  Knox), 

BROWN,  HUGH  STOWELL:  English  Baptist; 
b,  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Aug.  10,  1823;  d.  at 
Liverpool  Feb.  24,  1886.  He  learned  surveying, 
and  became  a  railroad  engineer;  at  twenty-one  en- 
tered King  William's  College,  Castletown,  Isle  of 
Man,  to  study  for  the  miniatiy  of  the  Estabtiahed 
Church;  doubts  concerning  tba  baptismal  teachings 
of  the  Church  and  the  relations  of  Church  and  State 
led  him  to  tUnk  of  rctuniing  to  his  trade;  in  1846 
he  joined  the  Baptists,  in  1847  became  minister 
of  the  Myrtle  Street  Chape!,  Liverpool,  and  re- 
mained there  till  his  deat  h.  He  inaugurated  Sun^ 
day  afternoon  lecturer  for  workingmen,  with  whom, 
owing  to  his  early  experiences,  he  had  great  Id  flu* 
enee.  He  was  president  of  the  Baptist  Union 
1878,  an  active  member  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  and  president  of  the  Liverpool  Peace 
Society.  He  published  numeroujs  lectures  and 
sermons. 

BidLiogHaput:  Hush  Stawell  Brown^  his  Autttbioip^phif,  his 
Comwio-npUice  Book,  and  Briractt  fTVfn  hit  Sermons  and 
Addresses,  &  mtmorial  Volume,  e^il&i  by  hia  naii-iD-law, 
W.  B.  Cflinc,  London,  1387;  DNB,  supplemeDt  toI.,  i. 
300-301. 

BROWN,  JAMES  BALDWIN:  English  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  in  London  Aug.  19,  1820;  d, 
there  June  23,  1884,  He  studied  at  London  Uni- 
vemity  (B.A.,  1839);  studied  law  for  two  years 
and  then  studied  theology  at  Highbury  College; 
became  minister  of  London  Roa<l  Chapel  ^  Derby, 
1843;  of  Claylands  Chapel,  Clapham  Road,  London, 
1845,  and  remained  with  this  congregation  till 
his  death;  a  new  church  on  Brixton  Road  (Brixton 
Independent  Church)  was  occupied  in  1870.  He 
was  distinguishes!  for  the  breadth  of  his  theological 
views  and  strongly  opposed  to  Calvinism-  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  public  movementa  such 
80  the  relief  of  the  laboring  classes  during  the 


Lancashire  cotton  famine.  He  favored  the  opening 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays,  and  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  admisfiion  of  dissenters  to  the 
universities.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  conditional  immortality  as  a  deailly  error. 
In  1878  he  was  chairman  of  the  Congregational 
Union;  at  this  time  a  movement  to  discover  some 
common  ground  on  which  Christians  of  various 
ways  of  thinking  might  unite  in  independence  of 
dogma  and  of  the  historic  side  of  Christianity 
had  made  such  progress  as  to  call  for  repre^ve 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Union  in  the  opinion  of 
many;  he  strongly  opposed  such  action,  but  waa 
overruled  and  outvoted.  His  more  important 
books  were:  The  Divine  Life  in  Man  (London, 
1859)^  which  brought  upon  him  a  charge  of  hetero- 
doxy; The  Soul's  Ezodm  and  PilgriTnag^  (1862); 
TKr  Divine  Treatment  of  Sin  (1864);  The  Home 
Lift  in  th^  Light  of  Ujs  Diinne  Idea  (1866);  Idola- 
tries f  Old  and  New,  their  Cause  and  Cure  (1867); 
Th€  First  FHncipits  of  Ecde^i&etical  Truth  (1871); 
The  Higher  Life,  Us  Realittj,  Expedience,  and  Des- 
tiny (1874);  The  Doctrine  of  Annihiiation  in  the 
Light  of  the  Gospel  of  Love  (1875);  Homej  its  Rela^ 
tion  to  Man  and  Society  (1883). 

Btet^ioc3iui*BT;  For  biB  life  consult  Ellubcth  B.   Brown, 
J.    BtMtcin    Brown,    Ministur    of    Brixton    /rufppenclrfil 

Church,  London,  1884  (by  luB  wife). 

BROWN,  JOHN:  English  Congregation alist;  b, 
at  Bolton4e-Moors  (12  m.  n.w.  of  Manchester), 
Lancashire,  June  19,  1830<  He  was  educate  at 
Owens  Cbllegc^  Manchester^  and  the  Lancashire 
Independent  College,  Manchester  (B.A*,  London 
University,  1853),  and  was  minister  of  Park  Clmpel, 
Manchester,  from  1S55  to  18frV,  and  of  Bunyan 
Church,  Bedforvl,  from  1864  to  1903,  when  be 
became  pastor  emeritus.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1891,  Congregational  Union  lecturer  in  1898, 
and  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  at  Yale  in  1899. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  County  Association 
of  Free  Churches  in  BetUordshire  from  1878  tq 
1902,  and  cliairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  WaleSj  1803-95* 
He  represented  the  latter  body  at  the  TricDoial 
Union  of  the  United  States  at  Minneapolis  in  1892, 
and  at  the  Congregational  Union  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  at  Toronto  in  1905.  In  Biblie^d  cnticiem 
he  is  a  hberal  conservative,  and  in  theology  belongjs 
to  the  evangelical  school.  In  afldition  to  numerous 
pamphlets  and  magazine  articles,  he  has  written: 
Lecturer  on  the  Book  of  Revelation  (London,  1866); 
God's  Book  for  Man's  Life  (1881);  John  Bunyan^ 
hU  Life,  Times,  and  Work  (1SS5);  The  PUgHm 
Fathers  of  New  England  (1895);  The  Bedfordshire 
Union  of  Chrisiiona  (1896);  ApostolkGl  Bucce^&imt 
in  the  Light  of  History  and  Fact  (Congregational 
Union  lectures,  1898);  The  Present  Crisis  in  the 
Church  of  England  (1899);  Puritan  Preaching  in 
England  (Yale  Lectures  for  1899,  New  York,  1900); 
Eras  of  Nonconformity  (2  vols.,  London,  1904). 
He  likewise  edited  Bunyan's  Pilgrim* a  Progress, 
Holy  War,  and  Grace  Abounding  (3  vols.,  London, 
1887-88),  and  the  same  author's  complete  worka 
for  the  Cambridge  University  Press  (2  vols,|  Can^ 
bridge,  1905-06). 
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BROWff,  JOHH:  The  name  of  several  Scotch 
ministers »  the  mo^t  nole worthy  being: 

li  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh^  Scotch  Burgher 
minister,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Whit* 
bum  (21  m.  w.b.w.  of  Edinburgh),  LinUthgowahlre 
(b,  1754;  d.  1832),  and  grandson  of  John  Brown 
of  Haddington  (q.v.);  b.  at  Whitburn  July  12. 
1784;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Oct,  13,  1&5S.  He  studied 
&t  Edinburgh  and  the  divinity  ha.U  of  the  Burgher 
Church  at  Selkirk ;  woa  licensed  1805  and  ordained 
minifiter  of  the  Burgher  Church  of  Biggar,  Lanark- 
ahire^  1806;  became  minister  of  the  Kcmc  Street 
Church,  Edinburgh,  1822,  and  of  the  B  rough  ton 
Place  Church  in  the  same  city  182^;  was  prof^^sor 
of  exegetieal  theology  to  the  United  Associate 
Synod  after  1834,  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  in  1845 
was  tried  (and  acquitteti)  before  the  synod  on  a 
charge  of  holding  unsound  views  concerning  the 
atonement.  He  wa^  a  fine  orator  and  a  voluminous 
writer;  the  most  prominent  of  bis  works  are; 
ExposUory  Discourses  on  First  Peter  (3  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1S4S);  Exposition,  of  the  Discourses 
and  Sayings  of  our  Lard  Jesus  Christ  (11  vols.,  1850); 
The  Resurrection  of  Liftf  an  exposition  of  I  Cor*  xv* 
(1852);  Expository  Di^cmirses  on  Galaiians  (1853); 
Analytical  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
RoTmins  (1857).  He  was  the  father  of  the  well- 
known  John  Brown,  M.D.(b.  1810;  d.  1882),  author 
of  Rah  and  His  Friends  (Edinburgh,  1859), 
SiBUOfittAPBt:  J.  Cairns.  Memmr*  of  /ciAn  Bt&wt^  Edm- 
burek  1861:  DXB,  til  18-19. 

S*  John  Brown  of  Haddington:  Scotch  Burgher 
minister;  b,  at  Carpow,  near  Abemetby  (on  the 
Frith  of  Tay,  6  m.  H.e.  of  Perth),  Perthshire,  1722; 
d.  at  Haddington  (12  m.  e,  of  Edinburgh)  June  19^ 
1787.  He  waj*  poor  and  self-taught,  but  acquired 
no  KmaU  amount  of  learning;  was  a  herd-boy ,  ped- 
ler,  soldier,  and  aehool-^teacber;  studied  theology 
under  Ebeneier  Erakine  and  Jamea  Fisher  of 
Glasgow;  was  licensed  in  1750,  and  in  1751  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Burgher  branch  of  the  Secession 
Church  of  Haddington,  where  he  remained  tiU 
his  death,  declining  a  call  as  professor  of  divinity  in 
Queen's  College,  N.  J.  After  1768  he  was  professor 
of  theology  to  the  Associate  Synod.  Hii  yearly 
income  from  his  church  never  exceeded  £50,  and 
his  professorship  had  no  salary;  nevertheleia  he 
brought  up  a  large  family,  gave  freely  in  charity, 
and  wrote  books  (which  brought  him  no  pecuniary 
profit)  not  only  popular  but  valuable.  They  in- 
clude; Two  Short  Ctdechisfns  Mviuolly  Connected 
(Edinburgh,  1764);  A  Dictionary  of  the.  Bible  (2 
vols.,  1769;  revised  ed.,  1868);  The  Self-if^ter- 
preHng  Bible  (2  vols.^  1778;  often  reprinted);  and 
A  Compendious  History  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  the  Proi^tarU  Churches  in  Ireland  and  America 
(2  vols.^  Glasgow,  1784;  new  edition  by  Thomas 
Brown,  Edinburgh,  1823). 

BiBuoqaA^PBT:  Bketcbeai  of  hu  life  t^n  preBxed  t^  v&rioui 
cditioni  of  ida  worka;  the  be^t  u  itut  by  hu  non,  pre&xed 
to  hifl  Sttxct  M^^naint^  ed^  hiM  Son*.,  J 4  and  K.  Brovmt  this 
edited  by  W.  Brown,  Ediuburifh,  1B6^,  CquBDlt  ttso 
I>NB,vi\.  12-14, 

BROWK,  JOHW  NEWTOPT;  American  Baptist; 
b.  at  New  London,  Conn.,  June  2^,  1803;    d.  at 


GermanUiwn,  Penn.,  May  15,  1868.  He  was 
graduated  at  Hamilton  Institute  (Colgate  Uni- 
versity), Hamiiton,  N,  Y.»  1823:  preached  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Providence,  R.  1.,  Maiden,  Mass., 
and  Exeter,  N.  H,;  was  professor  of  theology  and 
church  history  in  the  New  Hampton  (New  Hamp- 
shire) Theological  Institutiont  1838-15;  paiftor  at 
Lexington,  Va.,  1845-49;  editorial  secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  fhjbUcation  Society  1849  till  his 
death.  He  prepared  (1833)  and  revised  (1852) 
the  "  New  Flampshire  [Baptist]  Confession  of 
Faith.'*  His  most  imj>ortant  literary  work  was 
the  EncycIoptEdia  of  Religious  Knowledge  (Brattle- 
bopo,  1835). 

BROWIf,  PETER  HUME:  Scotch  liistorian.  lay- 
man; b.  at  Haddington  (18  m,  e.  of  Edinburgh), 

Haddingtonshire,  Dec.  17,  1850.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  University  (M.A.,  1873),  and  had 
originally  intended  to  enter  the  Church,  He  gave 
up  this  plan,  however,  and  ultimately  turned  his 
attention  to  history.  In  1898  be  was  made  editor 
of  the  RegiMtcr  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland, 
and  three  years  later  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  of  professor  of  ancient  (Boottisb)  history 
and  paleography  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  has  written  r  George  Buchanan,  Humanist  and 
Reformer  (Edinburgh,  1890);  Early  Travellers  m 
Scotland  (London,  1891);  Scotland  before  1700, 
from  Contemporary  Documents  (Edinburgh,  1893); 
John  Knox:  a  Biography  (2  vols,,  1895);  History 
of  Se^otland  (2  vols.,  Cantbridge,  1898^1902);  Scot^ 
land  in  the  time  of  Queen  hfary  (Rhind  Lectures  for 
1903;  London,  1904);  and  George  Bucluman  and  his 
Times  {190^). 

BROWIT,  PHCEBB  ALLlIf  (HTOSDALE):  Hymn- 
writer;  b.  at  Canaan,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y., 
May  1,  J 783;  d.  at  Marshall,  Henry  County,  IlL, 
Oct.  10,  186h  She  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age 
of  two,  and  in  early  life  BufTered  great  hardship 
and  even  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of  strangers; 
she  first  learned  to  write  at  the  ag^  of  eighteen. 
In  1805  she  married  Timothy  Brown  (d.  1853) 
and  moved  to  East  Windsor,  Conn.  In  1813  the 
family  went  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Ellington, 
and  in  1818  to  Monson,  Mass.  Her  husband  was 
a  village  mechanic,  the  family  was  poor,  and  her 
life  was  hampered  by  care;  nevertheless  she  read 
much,  kept  up  e^tematic  Bible  study,  and  found 
money  to  devote  to  Christian  work,  especially  to 
the  cause  of  missions.  She  wrote  for  her  own 
amu^^ment,  but  published  newfipaper  articles, 
tracts,  and  a  volume  of  tales.  The  Tree  and  Us 
Fruits  (New  York,  1836);  she  left  an  autobiog- 
raphy in  manuscript.    Her  best  known  hymn, 

*'  I  ]ov^  to  pte*i  ftwhjlft  attmy 
From  every  eumberioc  eare/^ 

is  said  to  have  been  written  at  Ellington  at  a  time 
when  poverty  and  domestic  duties  left  little  oppor^ 
tunity  for  meditation  at  home  and  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  for  a  walk  every  day  at  dusk; 
some  thonghtlees  remarks  of  neighbors  being 
reported  to  her,  she  wrote  *'  An  Apology  for  my 
Twilight  Hambles."  The  second  line  originally 
read  "  From  little  ones  and  care."  The  poem 
waa  first  printed  (abridged  and  revised)  in  Nettle- 
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toD*B  Village  Hymns  (New  York,  1S24).  The  time 
"  Moofion/'  to  which  it  is  often  sung,  was  written 
by  her  son,  Samuel  Robbins  Brown  (q,vO. 

BiauooRAi-HV:  F*  M.  Bird,  in  THa  tndepejvUni  for  Jftn*  6, 
Jan.  20.  aod  April  H,  ISSl;  S.  W.  DuffieLd  E7iali*h 
Hymn*,  pp.  242-246,  New  Ytirk.  1886  Ceiv«4  origiii&I  tuxt 
or  the  hymD  mentioned  in  tbe  tcxt)^  JultiuiH.  Hymnatof^i/, 
p.  185. 

BROWIT,  SAMUEL  ROBBIES;  The  first  Amer- 
ican appointed  miaaionary  to  Japan;  b.  at  Eait 
Windsor  J  Conn.,  June  16,  1810,  mm  of  Phcebe 
(Hitt3<lale)  Brown  (q.v.);  d.  ai^  Monson,  Mass., 
Juno  20,  1880.  He  waa  graduated  at  Yale,  1832; 
studied  at  the  Theological  School,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
1835—37,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  lSa7-3S;  went  to  China  in  1838  and  took 
charge  of  a  school  founded  and  maintained  by 
the  Morrison  Edueation  Society  (see  MoRttisoK, 
Robert),  located  first  at  Macao,  in  1842  removed 
to  Hongkong.  He  returned  to  America  in  1847 
bringing  with  him  three  Chinese  boys,  one  of  whom 
was  Yung  Wing,  afterward  at  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  Education  Commission;  he  taught  at 
Rome^  N.  Y.,  1848--5I,  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  and  principal  of  a  suc- 
cessful school  at  Owa^co  Outlet  (Band  Beach), 
near  Auburn,  N*  Y.,  1851-59;  waa  one  of  tbe  incor- 
porators (1851)  and  first  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Elmira  College,  the  firat  chartered 
woman's  college  in  Americii.  In  May,  lS5ii,  iie 
sailed  for  Japan  as  mis«ionaTy  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  and  located  at  Kanagawa  till 
1863,  when  he  removed  to  Yokohama;  returned  to 
America  in  J  867  and  for  two  years  preached  for  hia 
old  church  at  Owasco  Outlet  j  was  again  in  Jajian 
1869-79.  Dr.  Brown  arrived  in  Japan  immediately 
after  the  opcniiig  of  the  country;  during  tho 
difficult  transition  period  which  followed  he  labored 
with  rare  judgment  and  unfailing  zeal  for  both 
natives  and  foreign  residents.  His  views  and  his 
methods  were  free  from  narrowness  and  he  eon- 
Bide  red  the  advancement  of  civilisation  a  part  of 
the  work  of  tlie  Cltristian  missionary;  He  wrote 
many  articles  and  newspaper  letters  on  Chinese 
and  Japanese  subjects;  prepared  school  books 
for  his  pupils;  published  CoUoquiol  Japanese 
(Shanghai,  1863),  and  Prendergast*a  MaiUry  System 
Adapted  to  the  Study  a{  Japanue  or  Engluh 
(Yokohama,  187S);  and  assisted  in  the  Japanese 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  completed  just 
before  his  death  and  published  the  same  year, 

BtBLiooKAPiTT:  W«  E.  GrifEa,  A  Afjiiter  of  Oa  New  Oriefit, 
Samuel  R.  Brown,  New  V'ork,  1902L 

BROWN,  WTLLUM  ADAMS:  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  New  York  City  Dec.  29,  1865.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  University  (B.A„  1886),  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (1890)^  and  the  University  of  Berlin 
(1890-02).  He  was  eucceseively  instructor  in 
church  history  (1892-93)  and  systematic  theology 
(1893-95)  in  Umon  Theological  Semiaaryi  where 
be  was  provisional  professor  of  Bystemaiic  theology 
from  1895  to  1898,  and  has  been  Rooisevelt  pro- 
feasor  oC  the  same  subject  since  1898.  Ho  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  and  has  written,  in  addition  to  contribu- 
tions to  Hastin^'s  Dvctionory  o}  ihe  Bible ^  Musical 


InstrumenU  and  their  Hom^s  (New  York,  1888); 
The  Essence  of  ChriMianily  (1892);  Christ  the  VUal- 
iiing  Princij^  of  ChrUtran  The/jhgy  (1898);  and 
Christian  Theology  In  Out li tic  (1007). 

BROWN,     WILLIAM      MONTGOMERY:     Ptot- 

efitant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Arkansas;  b.  near 
Orrville,  O,,  Nov.  6,  1855.  He  was  educated  at 
Sea  bury  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  by  firtvate 
tutors,  and  graduated  from  Bexley  Hall,  the  the- 
ological seminary  of  Kenyon  College,  Gambier, 
O.j  1884.  He  was  ordered  dcJicon  in  1883,  and 
priest,  1884.  He  was  in  charge  of  Grace  Mission, 
Gallon,  O.,  1883-91,  and  during  this  period  estab- 
lished seven  other  missions  in  aiijacent  places.  In 
1891  he  was  chosen  general  misBionaTy  and  arch- 
deacon of  the  dioceae  of  Ohio,  and  in  this  capacity 
founded  many  new  parishes,  besides  building 
twenly-one  mission  chapela.  He  was  Like  wise 
secretary  of  the  Dioceaan  Missionary  Committee 
and  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Trust-ees.  In  1898 
he  was  consecrated  bishop-coadjutor  of  Arkansas, 
and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Henry  N.  Pierce  in 
1899,  became  bishop  of  the  dioce.se.  He  has  writ- 
ten The  Church  ftrr  Americans  (New  York,  1896). 

BROWNE,    EDWARD     HAROLD:     Bishop    of 

Winchester;  b.  at  Aylesbury  (35  m,  n.w.  of  Lon- 
don), Buckinghamahire,  Mar.  6<  1811;  d.  at  Shales, 
near  Bit  tome  (2  m.  n.e.  of  Southampton),  Hamp- 
shire, Dec.  18,  1891.  He  studied  at  Emmanuel 
(kiHegc,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1832;  M.A.,  1836; 
B.D.,  1855);  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  bis  c^l- 
leg^,  1837;  curate  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  1840; 
perpetuid  curate  of  St-  Jameses,  Exeter.  1841;  per- 
petual curate  of  St.  Sidweira,  Exeten  1842;  vice- 
principal  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  Wales,  1843;  vicar  of  Ken- 
wyn-cuin-Kea,  Cornwall,  and  pre  ben  da  jy  of  Exe- 
ter, 1849;  vicar  of  Heavitree  and  canon  of  Exeter, 
1857;  in  1854  he  was  appointed  Norrisian  professor 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge;  in  1S64  waa  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Ely;  in  1873  translated  to 
Winchester;  resigned  1890.  He  look  a  deep 
interest  in  the  *'  Old  Catholic "  movement  and 
attended  the  congress  at  Cologne  in  1872;  was  a 
member  of  the  Old  Testament  company  of  revker^; 
was  prominent  oa  the  conscrvidive  side  in  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  concerning  Bible 
criticism  and  i^ued  The  Peniaieuch  and  the  Elo- 
hiati^  Piatrrt^,  in  Reply  to  Bi^hf>p  Colenao  ( London , 
1863).  He  also  published:  The  Fulfilment  of  the 
Old  Testament  Propliecie^  Relating  to  the  Messiah 
(1836);  An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Artiele» 
{2  vols.,  1850-53;  new  ed,,  1886)— the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known;  and  Position  and  Parties  of 
the  English  Church  (1875).  He  also  contributed 
to  A  idA  to  Faith  and  wrote  the  introduction  t^  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  commentary  on  Genesis  for 
the  '*  Speaker's  Cfemmentarj'." 

BiBLioooAPRT :  G,  W.  Kit-chin,  Edward  HqtcM  Broyyim* 
.  ,  .  .4  Memoir,  LoDdoa,  1S95;  DNB,  flupptfrmetit  vol., 
i.  304. 

BROWNE^  GEORGE:  Fbst  Protestant  areh- 
bishop  of  Dublin;  d.  1556.  He  is  first  heanl  of 
in  1534,  when,  as  provincial  of  the  order  of  Austin 
Friars,  he  was  employed  to  at^imlnister  tbe  oath  o£ 
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succession  to  the  friars  of  London  and  the  south  of 
England;  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin, vacant  by  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Allen, 
was  consecrated  the  some  year,  and  arrived  in 
Ireland  in  1536.  He  worked  diligently  to  intro- 
duce the  Reformation  in  Ireland  and  to  further 
the  cause  of  the  king;  he  was  deposed  under  Mary. 
His  opponents  have  described  him  as  avaricious, 
profligate,  and  unlearned. 

Bibuographt:  A  sketch  and  useful  references  to  sources 
are  in  DNB,  vu.  43-45. 

BROWlfE,  GEORGE  FORREST:  Bishop  of 
Bristol;  b.  at  York  Dec.  4,  1833.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1856),  where  he  was  fellow  and  lecturer  in  1863- 
1865.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1859, 
and  after  being  chaplain  of  St.  Catherine's  College 
and  theological  tutor  at  Trinity  College,  Glenal- 
mond,  Scotland,  was  rector  of  Ashley,  Hants,  from 
1869  to  1875.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Senate  of  Cambridge  University  in  1874- 
1878  and  again  in  1880-92,  and  was  Disney  professor 
of  archeology  in  the  same  university  from  1887  to 
1892.  He  was  treasm^r  of  St.  Paul's  in  1891-99 
and  canon  in  1892-97,  and  in  1895  was  consecrated 
bishop  suffragan  of  Stepney,  being  translated  to 
the  see  of  Bristol  two  years  later.  He  was  also 
Bell  lecturer  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  in 
1802  and  secretary  to  the  Cambridge  Local  Exam- 
inations seven  years  later,  and  is  president  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  He  has  written:  Ice  Caves  of  France 
and  Switzerland  (London,  1865);  The  Venerable 
Bede  (1879);  University  Sermons;  The  Ilam 
Crosses  (1889);  Lessons  from  Early  English  Church 
History  (1893);  The  Church  at  Home  before  Augus- 
tine (1894);  Augustine  and  his  Companions  (1895); 
Off  the  Mill  (1895);  Conversion  of  the  Heptarchy 
(1896);  Theodore  and  Wilfrith  (1897);  Hutory  of 
St.  Catherine's  College  (1902);  and  Life  and  Works 
of  St.  Aldhelm  (1903). 

BROWNE,  JOHN:  English  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  North  Walsham  (15  m.  n.  of  Norwich),  Nor- 
folk, Feb.  6,  1823;  d.  at  Wrentham  (33  m.  n.e.  of 
Ipswich),  Suffolk,  Apr.  4,  1886.  He  studied  at 
Coward  College  and  University  College,  London 
1839-44  (B.A.,  London  University,  1843);  was 
minister  at  Lowestoft.  Suffolk,  1844;  at  Wrentham, 
1848  till  his  death.  His  chief  publication  was  the 
History  of  Congregationalism  and  Memorials  of  the 
Churches  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (London,  1877), 
which  is  of  great  importance  for  the  beginnings  of 
English  Congregationalism. 

BROWNE,  PETER:  Protestant  Irish  bishop; 
b.  in  County  Dublin  soon  after  1660;  d.  Aug.  25, 
1735.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  1710.  He 
opposed  the  custom  of  drinking  healths  in  a  series 
of  pamphlets  (1713  sqq.)  which  won  him  much 
notoriety,  but  has  more  enduring  fame  as  an  anti- 
deistical  writer;  in  reply  to  John  Toland  he 
published  A  Letter  in  Answer  to  a  Book  Entitled 
Christianity  not  Mysterious  (Dublin,  1697),  and  after- 
ward elaborated  his  argument  in  The  Procedure^ 
Extent,  and  Limits  of  Human  Understanding  (Lon- 
don, 1728),  a  critique  of  Locke's  Essay;  in  Things 


Divine  and  Supernatural  Conceived  by  Analogy  with 
Things  Natural  and  Human  (1733)  he  asserts  that 
knowledge  of  God's  essence  and  attributes  can  b9 
only  "  analogical  "  and  not  direct. 

BROWNE,  ROBERT:  leader  of  the  English 
Separatists  (from  whom  they  received  their  popu- 
lar name  of  Brownists),  and  generally  considered 
the  founder  of  the  Congregationalists;  b.  at  Tole- 
thorp  (3  m.  n.  of  Stamford),  Rutlandshire,  about 
1550;  d  at  Northampton  after  June  2,  1631.  He 
was  of  good  family  and  had  influential  relatives 
on  both  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side,  including 
the  great  chancellor.  Lord  Burghley.  He  studied 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1572). 
It  is  said  that  in  1571  he  was  domestic  chaplain 
to  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  that  the 
duke  took  his  part  in  some  obscure  trouble  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
He  taught  school  for  three  years  (seventeenth 
century  writers  say  in  or  near  London)  and  made 
"  enemies  "  by  freely  speaking  his  mind  concern- 
ing *^  many  things  amiss,  and  the  cause  of  all  to  be 
the  woeful  and  lamentable  state  of  the  Church." 
In  1578  or  1579  he  returned  to  Cambridge.  At  this 
time  his  views  seem  to  have  ripened.  Holding  that 
the  true  Church  consisted  only  of  such  as  led  Chris- 
tian lives  and  did  not  properly  include  all  baptized 
persons,  he  declared  that  **  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
not  to  be  begun  by  whole  parishes,  but  rather 
of  the  worthiest,  were  they  never  so  few."  He 
pubUcly  harangued  against  ''  the  calling  and 
authorizing  of  preachers  by  bishops,"  preached 
constantly  to  Puritan  audiences  (acceptably,  it 
would  appear)  although  he  had  no  bishop's  license^ 
and,  when  his  brother  obtained  a  license  for  him, 
disdained  it.  Naturally  he  was  silenced,  and  ill- 
ness compelled  him  temporarily  to  comply  with 
the  bishop's  mandate. 

About  1580  Browne  went  to  Norwich,  attracted 
thither  by  a  friend,  Robert  (or  Richard)  Harrison 
(q.v.),  who  became  his  coworker.  Here  he  organ- 
ized his  first  church  and  soon  extended  the  field 
of  his  operations  as  far  as  Biuy  St.  Edmunds.  The 
bishop  of  Norwich  complained  of  him  as  a  preacher 
of  "  corrupt  and  contentious  doctrine"  and  likely  to 
mislead  "  the  vxilgar  sort  of  people,"  but  Burghley 
protected  him.  Nevertheless  Norwich  was  made  so 
uncomfortable  for  the  little  band  that  about  Jan., 
1582,  most  of  them,  with  their  pastor,  emigrated 
to  Middelburg  in  Zealand.  Browne's  impulsive 
and  imperious  character,  as  well  as  the  principles 
of  the  congregation,  did  not  promote  unity.  After 
two  years  of  continual  discussion  and  division, 
with  four  or  five  families,  he  left  for  Scotland. 
They  arrived  in  Edinburgh  Jan.,  1584,  and  at  once 
commenced  the  propagation  of  their  peculiar  doc- 
trines. They  '*  held  opinion  of  separation  from 
all  kirks  where  excommunication  was  not  rigorously 
used  against  open  offenders  not  repenting;  they 
would  not  admit  witnesses  [sponsors]  in  baptism, 
and  sundry  other  opinions  they  had."  Within  a 
week  Browne  was  summoned  before  the  session 
of  the  kirk;  he  was  imprisoned,  but  only  for  a 
short  time;  and  soon,  unhindered,  if  not  covertly 
encouraged  by  the  secular  authorities;  he  traveled 
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over  Scotland.  He  returned  to  England,  and,  pos- 
sibly, again  visited  Holland. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  tliat  Browne 
kept  on  as  zealously  and  offensively  as  ever  so  far 
as  his  strength — which  was  beginning  to  break 
owing  to  imprisonments  and  hardships — per- 
mitted, continuiEdly  harassed  by  the  authorities  and 
favored  by  Burghley,  until  1586;  that  in  that  year 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough  excommunicated  him, 
and  this  so  wrought  upon  him  that  he  changed 
completely,  submitted  to  the  Church,  and  thence- 
forth lived  quietly,  and,  after  a  few  years,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  good  benefice.  Mr.  Burrage  trans- 
fers the  excommunication  to  a  later  period  and 
gives  the  date  of  Browne's  submission  Oct.  7,  1585. 
In  Nov.,  1586,  he  was  elected  master  of  St.  Olave's 
Grammar-school  in  Southwark,  binding  himself 
to  abstain  from  propagating  his  peculiar  doctrines 
and  to  live  as  a  member  of  the  Church.  His  con- 
troversial powers  were  now  employed  against  his 
former  associates,  Henry  Barrow  and  John  Green- 
wood. In  Sept.,  1591,  he  received  the  living  of 
Achurch-cum-Thorpe,  Northamptonshire;  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  Sept.  30,  and  he  re- 
mained at  Achurch  for  forty  imeventful  years. 
For  a  period  of  ten  years  (1616-26)  the  entries  in 
the  parish  register  are  not  in  his  handwriting.  Mr. 
Burrage  thinks  that  this  was  the  time  when  he  was 
under  sentence  of  excommunication  by  the  bishop 
of  Peterborough,  and  that  the  cause  was  a  mani- 
festation of  Separatist  tendencies  encouraged  by 
Browne  in  his  parish.  If  this  be  so  he  made  sub- 
mission a  second  time,  for  his  handwriting  reap- 
pears in  the  register.  His  last  entry  is  dated  June 
2,  1631,  and  in  Nov.,  1633,  a  new  rector  took  his 
place.  He  died  in  Northampton  jail,  committed 
for  striking  a  constable  who  came  to  him  to  collect 
a  debt,  and  having  shown  something  of  his  early 
fervid  manner  when  brought  before  a  justice  in 
consequence. 

Browne's  biographers  have  been  much  puzzled 
to  explain  or  extenuate  his  extraordinary  conduct 
in  making  terms  with  the  Church.  It  has  been 
urged  that  he  was  broken  physically  and  mentally 
in  1586;  but  he  can  not  have  been  forty  years  old 
at  that  time  and  he  lived  forty-five  years  after- 
ward. Dr.  Dexter's  suggestion  that  he  was  nat- 
urally of  unsoimd  mind  with  a  tendency  to  insanity 
which  at  times  became  acute  has  found  wide  ac- 
ceptance. It  would  explain  not  only  Browne's 
own  conduct  but  also  the  long  forbearance  and 
continued  kindness  which  he  enjoyed  from  Burgh- 
ley and  others.  Mr.  Burrage  thinks  that  "  at  last 
he  had  become  wearied  of  the  continual  criticism 
to  which  his  views  in  the  past  had  subjected  him, 
and  probably  had  honestly  come  to  feel  that  he 
might  be  of  really  more  service  to  the  world,  as  it 
was,  not  by  wearing  himself  out  by  combating  es- 
tablished ideas,  but  rather  by  accepting  what  the 
world  offered  him  and  by  using  the  advantage  he 
had  thus  gained  to  the  furtherance  of  his  higher 
ideals." 

The  starting-point  of  Browne's  views  and  system 
seems  to  have  been  his  conviction  that  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  true  Christians  required  their  separation 
from  others  who  were  Christians  in  name  only. 


It  was  futile  to  hope  that  such  separation  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  or  by  the  civil  rulers.  Yet 
the  necessity  for  it  was  immediate.  Hence  the 
only  course  possible  was  for  the  faithful  to  secede 
and  organize  themselves.  A  voluntary  association 
or  covenant  of  true  believers  constituted  a  church, 
and  each  church  had  the  exclusive  right  of  dis- 
cipline and  the  choice  of  its  own  officers.  Two 
kinds  of  officers  are  designated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment: apostles,  prophets,  evangelists  are  temporary 
and  belong  to  the  past;  the  abiding  officers  are 
the  pastor,  teacher,  elders,  deacons,  and  widows 
who  have  their  charge  in  one  church  only.  The 
presence  of  these  officers  does  not  release  any  mem- 
ber from  the  duty  of  watching  and  helping  the 
others,  and  a  similar  responsibility  exists  between 
churches.  The  civil  authorities  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  spiritual  matters,  and  it  is  not  their 
province  to  enforce  conformity  to  any  ecclesiastical 
system.  He  was  thus  the  first  Englishman  to 
express  the  Anabaptist  doctrine  of  complete  sej)- 
aration  of  Church  and  State.  See  Congreoation- 
ALI8TS,I.,  1,§§  1-2. 

Browne  published  three  treatises  at  Middelburg  (1582). 
entitled  respectively:  il)  A  Book  which  Shetpfth  the  Life  and 
Mannera  of  All  Tnte  Chrittians,  and  how  unlike  they  are 
unto  Turks  and  Papi%U  and  heathen  folk;  aleo  the  pointe 
and  parte  of  a/Z  divinity  that  ie  of  the  revealed  will  and  word 
of  Ood  are  declared  by  their  eeveral  definUiona  and  divieiotiain 
order  (extracto  in  Walker,  pp.  18-27);  (2)  A  Treatiee  of 
Reformation  without,  Tarrying  for  Any,  and  of  the  wicktd' 
neaa  of  thoae  preadters  tphich  vnll  not  reform  till  the  magie- 
trate  command  or  compel  them  (reprinted.  Boston.  "  Old 
South  Leaflet,  no.  100  ";  with  biographical  introduction 
by  T.  G.  Crippen.  London.  1903);  (3)  A  Treatiee  upon 
the  tSd  of  Matthew,  both  for  an  order  of  studying  and  han^ 
dling  the  Scriptures  and  also  for  avoiding  the  popish  disor- 
ders  and  ungodly  communion  of  all  false  Christians,  espe- 
eiaUy  of  wicked  preachers  and  hirelings  (extracts  in  Burrage, 
pp.  21-26).  These  were  intended  primarily  to  further 
his  cause  in  England  and  were  spread  abroad  by  his  follow- 
ers; two  men  were  hanged  in  1683  for  disseminating 
them  (see  Coppin,  John).  Several  other  publications  or 
mapuscripta  of  Browne's  are  mentioned  (Mr.  Burrago. 
True  Story,  pp.  74-75,  enimierates  twenty-five)  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  known  to  be  preserved:  (4)  A  TVus  and  Short 
Dedaration  both  of  the  Gathering  and  Joining  together  of 
Certain  Persons,  and  also  of  the  lamentable  breach  and  divi- 
sion y^ieh  fell  among  them  (15847;  reprinted  in  The  Congre- 
gationalist,  London.  1882),  the  story  of  Browne's  early  liff; 
(5)  An  Answer  to  Master  Cartwright's  Letter  for  joining  wUh 
the  English  Churches  (London,  n.d.;  extracts  in  Burrage. 
pp.  31-36);  (6)  A  Reproof  of  Certain  Schismatical  Perstn.s 
[Henry  Barrow  and  John  Greenwood]  and  their  dodrine, 
touching  the  hearing  and  preaching  of  the  word  of  Ood  (manu  - 
script  written  probably  in  1588.  discovered  by  Bir.  Burra;:e 
and  published  by  him.  Oxford.  1907);  (7)  A  letter  addresscxt 
"  My  good  Uncle,"  and  dated  "  the  last  of  December,  1588  " 
[Jan.  10,  1589],  discovered  and  published  with  introduc- 
tion by  Champlin  Burrage  under  the  title  A  New 
Years  Quift  (London,  1904).  The  letter  is  quoted  by 
Richard  Bancroft,  afterward  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  Feb.  9,  1588,  and  the  manu- 
script discovered  by  Mr.  Burrage  is  indorsed  in  what  is 
believed  to  be  Brancroft's  handwriting  "Mr.  Browne's 
Answer  to  Mr.  Flower's  Letter."  One  sheet  (4  pages)  is 
lacking,  but  the  part  preserved  contains  more  than  6,000 
words,  discusses  the  subject  of  church  government  at 
considerable  length,  and  is  XMurticularly  interesting  for 
the  idea  which  it  gives  of  Browne's  views  concerning  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  time  of  writing;  (8)  A  letter 
to  Burghley,  Apr.  15.  1590.  printed  by  Strype  in  the  Life 
and  Acts  of  John  Whitgift,  appendix,  bk.  iii.,  no.  xlv.  (ap- 
pendix, pp.  133-134,  ed.  London,  1718). 
Bibuoobapht:  T.  Fuller,  Church  History  of  Oreat  Briiair, 

book  ix.,  cent,  xvi.,    sect,  vi.,  SS   1-7,  64-09,  ed.  J.   S. 
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Brewer,  6  toIii..  London,  1846;  C.  H.  Cooper.  Atkenm 
Caniabrioienaea,  ii.  177-178.  London.  1858-61;  H.  M. 
Dexter,  Canoreffationalitm  of  the  Ltut  Thrte  Hundred 
Year»,  New  York.  1880;  W.  Walker,  Creeda  and  Plain 
forma  of  ConortooHonaliam,  pp.  1-27,  ib.  1893;  idem.  Hia- 
tory  of  the  CongraoaHonal  Churthea  in  (ha  United  Statea, 
31-41,  ib.  1894;  DNB,  vii.  67-«l;  C.  Burrace,  The  True 
Story  of  Robert  Browne  (ISeo-ieoS),  Father  of  Cwqre- 
gaHonaliam,  Oxford,  1906. 

BROWNE,  SIR  THOMAS :  Author  of  the  Rdigio 
Medici;  b.  in  Cheapside,  London,  Oct.  19,  1605; 
d.  at  Norwich  Oct.  19,  1682.  He  attended  Win- 
chester College  and  Broadgate  Hall  (Pembroke 
College),  Oxford  (B.A.,  1626;  M.A.,  1629);  studied 
medicine  and  practised  in  Oxfordshire;  traveled 
in  Ireland,  France,  and  Italy,  continued  his  medical 
studies  at  Montpellier  and  Padua,  and  received 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Leyden  about 
1633;  settled  at  Norwich  in  1637,  where  he  gained 
much  repute  as  a  physician  and  still  more  as  a  man 
of  universal  knowledge.  The  Religio  Medici  was 
probably  written  about  1635  and  not  intended  for 
publication;  two  unauthorized  editions  appeared 
in  1642,  which  led  to  an  edition  with  the  author's 
approval,  but  anonymous,  in  1643.  The  work  is 
peculiar  from  its  blending  of  deep  religious  feeling 
and  skeptical  views.  ''  It  appears  to  have  been 
composed  as  a  tour  de  force  of  intellectual  agility, 
an  attempt  to  combine  daring  skepticism  with 
implicit  faith  in  revelation."  The  style  is  meta- 
phorical and  artificial,  with  many  Latinised  words, 
but  striking  and  impressive.  Browne  also  pub- 
lished: Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  or  Enquiries  into 
very  Many  Received  Tenets  and  commonly  Presumed 
Truths  f  which  Examined  prove  but  Vulgar  and  Com- 
mon Errors  (London,  1646);  Hydriotaphia  or  Urn- 
burial  and  The  Garden  of  Cyrus  (1658);  many  of  his 
manuscripts  were  published  posthumously.  The 
best  edition  of  his  complete  works  is  by  Simon 
Wilkin  (4  vols.,  London,  1835-36;  reprinted, 
abridged,  by  Bohn,  3  vols.,  1851-52).  The  Religio 
Medicif  with  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  upon  Occasion 
of  the  Death  of  his  Intimate  Friend  (first  published 
1690)  and  Christian  Morals  (1716),  and  the  Hydrio- 
taphia and  Garden  of  Cyrus,  have  been  carefully 
edited  by  W.  A.  Greenhill  (London,  1881  and  1896); 
and  the  Religio  Medici  is  ed.  with  introduction  by 
C.  H.  Herford  (New  York,  1907). 

Bibuoorapht:  A  rather  extended  sketch  of  Browne's  life 
and  writincs  is  given  in  DNB^  vii.  64-7%  where  the  liter- 
ature and  list  of  works  is  given  at  some  length.  Consult 
also  E.  Qoflse,  in  Engliah  Men  of  Letiera,  London,  1905. 

BROWlflSTS.    See  Browne,  Robert. 

BROWNLEE,  WILLIAM  CRAIG:  American 
(Dutch)  Reformed  clergyman;  b.  at  Torfoot,  Lan- 
arkshire, Scotland,  1783;  d.  in  New  York  Feb. 
10,  1860.  He  was  graduated  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity; was  licensed  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1808;  was  pastor  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Washington 
County,  Penn.,  Philadelphia  (1813),  and  Basking- 
ridge,  N.  J.  (1819);  professor  of  languages  in 
Rutgers  College  1825;  called  to  the  Collegiate  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  New  York,  1826;  made  pastor 
emeritus  after  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1843.  He  was 
a  strong  opponent  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Quakers. 
He  published  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Quakers 
(New  York,  1824);    The  Roman  Catholic  Contro- 


versy (Philadelphia,  1834);  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Christian  Life  (New  York,  1837);  Popery  an 
Enemy  to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  (1836);  Ro- 
manism in  the  Light  of  Prophecy  and  History  (1857). 

Bibuoorapht:  A  Memorial  was  published  by  the  consis- 
tory of  his  Church  (New  York.  1860). 

BROWHSOn,  ORESTES  AUGUSTUS:  Roman 
Catholic  convert;  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  Sept^  16, 
1803;  d.  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Apr.  17,  1876.  His 
religious  career  is  marked  by  its  many  changes. 
The  influences  of  his  boyhood  were  of  the  strictest 
New  England  orthodoxy;  at  nineteen  he.  joined  a 
Presbyterian  church  at  Balbton,  N.  Y.;  in  1826 
he  was  ordained  (at  Jaffrey,  N.  H.)  a  Universalist 
minister;  after  two  or  three  years  he  left  the  Uni- 
versalists,  and,  influenced  by  Robert  Dale  Owen 
and  his  projects,  became  a  socialist,  entered  politics, 
and  helped  form  a  "  Workingmen's  Party "  in 
New  York.  He  soon  despaired  of  reform  by  means 
of  political  organization,  and  in  1831  again  began 
preaching  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  this  time  as  an  inde- 
pendent, attracted  by  the  writings  of  William 
Ellery  Channing.  Later  he  had  Unitarian  parishes 
at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  Canton,  Mass.  In  1836  he 
organised  in  Boston  ''The  Society  for  Christian 
Union  and  Progress  "  and  continued  its  minister 
till  1843,  when  he  gave  up  preaching.  In  Oct., 
1844,  he  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Boston,  and  did  not  again  change  his 
faith,  although  he  continued  independent  and  com- 
bative within  the  Church  and  received  a  recom- 
mendation from  Rome  to  be  more  guarded  in  his 
language.  He  wrote  with  great  zeal  and  no  small 
ability  in  advocacy  of  all  of  his  successive  be- 
liefs. He  started  The  Boston  Quarterly  Review  in 
1838  and  wrote  nearly  all  its  numbers  till  it  was 
merged  in  The  Democratic  Review  of  New  York 
in  1843;  from  1844  to  1864  and  again  1873-75 
he  published  Brownson*s  Quarterly  Review,  at 
first  in  Boston,  later  in  New  York,  where  he  lived 
1855-75.  His  books  were:  New  Vieios  of  Chris- 
tianity, Society,  and  the  Church  (Boston,  1836); 
Charles  Elwood,  or  the  Infidel  Converted  (1840); 
Essays  and  Reviews  (New  York,  1852);  The 
Spirit  Rapper  ;  an  Autobiography  (Boston,  1854); 
The  Convert,  or  Leaves  from  my  Experience  (New 
York,  1857);  The  American  Republic,  its  Consti- 
tittion,  Tendencies,  and  Destiny  (1865). 

Bibuoorapht:  His  son,  Henry  F.  Brownson.  has  pub- 
lished a  collected  edition  of  his  Worka,  20  vols.,  Detroit, 
1882-87.  and  his  Life,  3  vols.,  180&-1900. 

BRUCE,  ALEXANDER  BALMAIN:  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Aberargie  (a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Abemethy,  7  m.  8.e.  of  Perth),  PerthBhire, 
Jan.  30,  1831;  d.  at  Glasgow  Aug.  7,  1899.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(1845-49)  and  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  he  entered  in  1849.  After  the 
completion  of  his  theological  studies,  he  was  an 
assistant  minister  at  Ancrum,  Roxburghshire, 
and  Lochwinnoch,  Renfrewshire,  until  1859,  when 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Cardross, 
Dumbartonshire,  where  he  remained  nine  years. 
He  was  then  minister  of  the  East  Free  Church, 
Brou^ty  Ferry,  Forfarshue,  from  1868  to  1876, 
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and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  professor  of 
apologetics  and  New  Testament  exegesis  in  the 
Free  Church  Hall,  Glasgow,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death.  In  theology  he  declared  him- 
self to  be  "in  sympathy  with  modem  religious 
thought,  while  maintaining  solidarity  with  all 
that  is  best  in  the  theology  of  the  past;  in  favor  of 
freedom  in  critical  inquiries  on  the  basis  of  evan- 
gelic faith,  and  of  a  simpUfied  and  more  compre- 
hensive creed."  The  boldness  of  his  views  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  General  Assembly  of  his  de- 
nomination in  1890,  but  after  consideration  his  wri- 
tings were  pronounced  to  be,  on  the  whole,  in  accord 
with  orthodox  standards.  He  was  Cunningham 
Lecturer  in  1874,  Ely  Lecturer  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  in  1886,  and  Gilford  Lec- 
turer in  Glasgow  University  in  1896-97,  and  after 
1894  collaborated  with  T.  K.  Cheyne  in  editing 
the  Theological  Translation  Library.  In  addition 
to  minor  contributions,  he  wrote  The  Training  of 
the  Twelve  (Edinburgh,  1871);  The  Humiiiation 
of  Christ  (1876);  The  Chief  End  of  Revelation 
(London,  1881);  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ 
(1882);  The  GalUaan  Gospel  (Edinburgh,  1884); 
F.  C.  Baur  and  his  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  New  Testament  (London,  1885); 
The  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels  (the  Ely 
lectures  for  1886;  1886);  The  Life  of  WiHiam 
Denny  (1888);  The  Kingdom  of  God,  or,  Christ's 
Teachings  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Edin- 
burgh, 1889);  Apologetics  :  or,  The  Cause  of  Chris- 
tianity defensively  stated  (1892);  St,  Paul's  Con- 
ception of  Christianity  (1894);  With  Open  Face  : 
or,  Jesus  mirrored  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
(London,  1896);  The  Providential  Order  of  the 
World  (Gifford  lectures  for  1897;  1897);  a  com- 
mentary on  the  synoptic  Gospels  in  The  Expositor's 
Greek  Testament  (1897);  The  Epistle  to  the  HebrexDS  : 
the  first  Apology  for  Christianity  (Edinburgh,  1899); 
and  The  Moral  Order  of  the  World  in  Ancient  arid 
Modem  Thought  (Gififord  lectures  for  1898;  Lon- 
don, 1899). 

Bxbuoorapht:  DNB,  supplement  i.,  321-322. 

BRUCE,  bnm,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH:  German 
theologian;  b.  at  Pirmasens  (13  m.  e.s.e.  of  Zwei- 
briicken),  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Dec.  13,  1792;  d.  at 
Strasburg  July  21,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Zweibrilcken  and  the  Protestant 
academy  of  Strasburg,  after  which  he  was  succes- 
sively tutor  at  Cologne  (1812),  vicar  at  Lohr  in 
German  Lotharingia,  and  private  tutor  in  Paris 
(1815).  In  Nov.,  1821,  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  Protestant  seminary  at  Strasburg,  and  a 
few  months  later  became  full  professor  in  the  theo- 
logical faculty.  His  position,  both  then  and  later, 
was  rationalistic.  His  conception  of  revelation, 
miracles,  Christ  and  his  works,  sin,  and  salvation, 
therefore,  frequently  diverged  widely  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  and  of  tradition.  His 
lectures  were  at  first  restricted  to  Christian  ethics 
and  the  synoptic  Gospels,  but  later  embraced  also 
systematic  theology  and  the  New  Testament,  in 
addition  to  practical  homiletics.  After  1831  he 
was  preacher  at  the  Nicholaikirche,  where  he  sought 
to   instruct   and   calm   the   religious   excitement 


caused  by  the  attacks  of  orthodox  Pietism  on  liberal 
theology,  aiming  to  further  a  faith  based  on  reason 
and  a  life  of  true  Christianity,  as  well  as  unity  and 
peace  within  the  Church. 

Bruch's  influence  was  also  felt  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  life  of  his  city,  and  in  the 
foundation  and  administration  of  reUgious  and 
ecclesiastical  projects.  The  first  infant  schools, 
the  evening  schools  for  poor  children,  Sunday 
lectures  for  workingmen,  the  society  for  the  im- 
provement of  young  criminals,  and  the  society 
for  the  evangelization  of  Protestants  scattered 
in  the  departments  of  the  East  were  among  those 
inspired  and  called  into  existence  by  him.  He 
was  also  the  president  of  the  Strasburg  Bible 
Society  and  until  his  death  conducted  the  pastoral 
conference  of  his  city.  After  1828  he  likewise 
acted  as  the  director  of  the  Protestant  gymnasium. 
In  1849  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  district 
of  St.  Thomas,  in  1852  a  member  of  the  supreme 
consistory,  and  in  1866  of  the  directory.  Amid 
all  these  tasks  he  found  time  and  strength  to  treat 
the  most  obscure  problems  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy, although  he  was  obliged,  for  lack  of 
sympathy,  to  abandon  his  plan  of  writing  in  French 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  Protestant  theological 
literature  in  France.  The  Franco-Prussian  War 
brought  devastation  into  Church  and  school,  and 
Bruch  was  accordingly  appointed  rector  of  the  new 
university  and  placed  in  control  of  the  provisional 
direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  fuial  efforts 
of  his  life  being  devoted  to  a  reorganization  of  the 
theological  faculty  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tion, which  he  sought  to  protect  against  the  dom- 
ination of  the  system  prevailing  at  Berlin. 

Bruch  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  works,  in  ad- 
dition to  numerous  pamphlets  and  articles  in 
learned  periodicals,  being  as  follows:  Lehrbuch 
der  christlichen  Sittenlehre  (2  vols.,  Strasburg, 
1829-32);  Christliche  Vortrdge  (2  vols.,  1838-42); 
Etudes  phUosophiques  sur  le  christianisme  (Paris, 
1839);  Ideen  zur  Abfassung  einer  den  Bedurfnissen 
der  deutsch-protestantischen  Kirche  Frankreichs 
entsprechenden  Liturgie  (Strasburg,  1839);  Die 
Lehre  von  den  gdttlichen  Eigenschaften  (Hamburg, 
1842);  Zustdnde  der  protestantischen  Kirche  Frank- 
reichs (1843);  Betrachtungen  uber  Christenthum 
und  christlichen  Glauben  in  Brief  en  (2  vols.,  Stras- 
burg, 1845-46);  Weisheitslehre  der  Hebrder,  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  PhUosophie  (1851);  Das 
Gebet  des  Herm  (1853);  Ueber  das  Primip  der 
weltuberwindenden  Macht  des  Christenthums  (Gotha, 
1856);  Die  protestantische  Freiheit  (Strasburg, 
1857);  Die  Lehre  von  der  Pr&existem  der  mensch- 
lichen  Seele  (1859);  and  Theorie  des  Bewusstseina 
(1864).  T.  Gerold. 

Bxbuoorapht:  Bruch 's  life-story  is  told  in  Kindheil-  und 
Jttoenderinnerungen  von  Dr.  Fr.  Bruch,  Strasburg.  1889, 
and  Johann  Friedrich  Bruch,  %eine  Wirktamkeit  in  Schule 
und  Kirche,  18S1-72,  1890,  both  edited  from  his  remains 
by  his  son-in-law,  T.  Gerold. 

BRUECK,  brttk  (PONTANUS,  real  name  HEI5SE, 
HENISCH,  HEINCZ),  GREGORIUS:  German  ju- 
rist; b.  at  Brttck  (22  m.  n.  of  Wittenberg)  c.  1484; 
d.  at  Jena  Feb.  15,  1557.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg 
and  Frankfort-on-the  Oder,  and  became  co  famous 
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as  the  secretary  and  representative  of  the  jurist 
Hennig  G5de  that  princes  and  critics  sought  his 
advice.  Frederick  the  Wise  invited  him  to  his 
court,  and  after  the  death  of  the  electoral  councilor 
Degenhard  Pfeffinger  (1519),  Brtick  seems  to  have 
taken  his  place.  He  was  soon  interested  in  Luther, 
and  it  was  not  without  significance  that  he  accom- 
panied the  elector  to  Cologne  and  Worms.  Having 
returned  to  Wittenberg,  Briick  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  law,  and  soon  afterward  was  appointed 
chancellor.  His  tact  and  ability  greatly  helped 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Evangelical  Church.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  Torgau-Magdeburg 
confederations;  he  advised  the  elector  at  the  diets 
held  at  Spcyer  in  1526  and  1529,  and  it  was  due  to 
him,  next  to  Luther,  that  the  Pack-disturbances 
did  not  lead  to  a  general  war.  But  his  greatest 
services  were  rendered  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1530.  He  not  only  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
composition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  he 
took  part  in  the  preparation  of  its  details,  wrote 
the  introduction  to  it,  caused  it  to  be  read  in  public, 
and  gave  to  the  emperor  the  Latin  copy  in  the 
name  of  the  EvangeUcal  estates.  He  would  not 
be  intimidated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  encoimiged 
the  timid,  and  acted  as  spokesman  in  all  public 
debates,  so  that  his  eloquence  and  ability  were 
even  recognized  by  his  opponents.  Cochlsus, 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  Bnick,  vainly  tried 
to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  Lutherans  by  an 
"  Admonition  to  Peace  and  Unity."  Bruck's  reply 
is  unknown,  for  at  the  time  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  a  true  account  of  events  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  1530,  which  was  first  printed  in 
FOrstemann's  Archiv  fur  die  Geschichte  der  kirch- 
lichen  Reformation  (Halle,  1831).  Bnick  at- 
tended all  diets  held  during  his  lifetime,  and  he 
also  strove  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Church, 
finally  succeeding  in  1542  in  forming  a  permanent 
consistory.  For  a  time  he  resided  at  Wittenberg, 
but  after  the  disastrous  end  of  the  Schmalkald 
War,  which  he  had  consistently  opposed,  he  fol- 
lowed the  sons  of  the  Elector  to  Weimar,  remaining 
a  loyal  friend  of  the  imprisoned  Frederick.  Still 
later  BrQck  retired  to  Jena,  where  he  died. 

(T.  KOLDB.) 

Bibliography:  CR,  xii.  351  containH  the  Oratio  de  Gregorio 
PorUano  (by  Melanchthon);  J.  A.  Wimmer,  Vita  Oregorii 
Pontani,  Altcnburg,  1730;  T.  Kolde,  in  ZHT,  1874,  pp. 
34  nqq. 

BRUECKlfER,     brttk'ner,     BENNO     BRUIfO: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Rosswein  (23  m.  w.  of 
Dresden)  May  9,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  and  after  serving  as  pastor  at 
Hohburg  from  1850  to  1853  was  appointed  associate 
professor  and  second  university  preacher  at  Leipsic. 
Two  years  later  he  was  made  full  professor,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  university 
preacher  and  director  of  the  seminary  for  practical 
theology.  He  became  canon  of  Meissen  and  con- 
sistorial  councilor  in  1860,  and  nine  years  later 
went  to  Berlin  as  provost  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Mary,  honorary  professor,  university  preacher, 
and  member  of  the  high  consistory,  of  which  he 
became  clerical  vice-president  in  1877.    In  1872  he 


was  chosen  general  superintendent  of  Berlin,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  canon  of  Bran- 
denburg. He  became  high  consistorial  councilor 
in  1880,  a  member  of  the  Prussian  council  of  state 
in  1884,  and  president  of  the  united  synods  of  tlio 
district  of  Berlin  in  1889.  His  works  include 
Epistola  ad  Philippenses  Paulo  auctori  vindicata 
contra  Baurium  (Leipsic,  1848);  Betrachtungen 
liber  die  Agende  der  evangelischr-liUherischen  Kirche 
in  Sachsen  (1865);  and  numerous  sermons,  both 
individual  and  collected,  many  of  which  ran  through 
several  editions.  He  also  edited  the  second  and 
third  editions  of  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette's  commentary 
on  the  Catholic  Epistles  (Leipsic,  1853-67)  and 
the  fifth  edition  of  his  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
John  (1863). 

BRUEGGLERS.    See  Kohler,  Christian  and 

HlERONTMU^. 

BRUGMANN,  brflg'man,  JAN:  A  theologian 
and  reformer  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known, but  from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  age  in  1473,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  was  prob- 
ably bom  about  1400,  at  Kempen.  He  was  edu- 
cated and  admitted  to  the  clerical  state  in  a  monas- 
tery of  the  northwestern  Netherlands,  perhaps 
Groningen.  He  joined  the  Franciscans  at  Saint- 
Omer  in  Artois,  where  the  conununity  was  full  of 
the  spirit  of  St.  Bemardin  of  Sienna,  the  founder 
of  the  strict  or  Observant  Franciscans.  Here 
he  taught  theology,  until  in  1439  he  was  charg^, 
at  the  request  of  the  town  council  of  Gouda,  with 
the  erection  of  an  Observantine  house  there,  and 
later  took  part  in  a  similar  work  at  Stuis,  Leyden, 
and  Alkmaar.  Learning  to  know  the  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people  while  discharging 
these  missions,  he  set  himself  to  elevate  it  by 
popular  preaching,  at  the  same  time  effecting  a 
reform  in  the  convents  of  Gronigen,  Gorinchem, 
Haarlem,  Wamsveld,  and  Nymwegen  between 
1450  and  1455.  At  Amsterdam  he  founded  a  house 
in  1462,  and  composed  a  bitter  factional  strife 
among  the  citizens.  He  brought  about  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Observantine  province  of  Cologne,  of 
which  he  was  provincial  for  several  years.  Feeling 
his  end  approaching,  he  retired  to  Nymwegen, 
where  he  died.  His  influence  went  far  beyond 
the  reform  of  the  Franciscan  houses;  he  ranks 
with  the  great  popular  preachers  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  that  time,  such  as  Groote  and  Florentiua 
Radewyns,  with  whom  he  was  in  close  alliance. 
A  few  of  his  sermons  have  been  printed  (see  be- 
low). He  wrote  also  a  life  of  Christ,  which  in 
some  particulars  resembles  those  of  Bonaventura 
and  Ludolf  of  Saxony,  though  adhering  more 
closely  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  In  spite  of  its 
frequently  erroneous  exegesis  and  its  arbitrary 
mystical  interpretations,  it  is  so  full  of  simple  piety 
and  warm  devotion  that  it  awakens  respect.  He 
wrote  also,  in  three  dififerent  versions,  the  life  of 
Lidwina  of  Schiedam,  a  mystical  ascetic  considered 
a  saint  in  the  Netherlands  (1350-1443);  it  has 
recently  been  discovered  that  he  was  a  vernacular 
spiritual  poet  of  no  slight  importance. 

L.  SCHXTUB. 
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BisLioomApaT:  The  oem  book  is  W.  Moll^  Joh.  Bruffmann^ 
m  hst  Qod^itnttio  Lev^n^  ATn^tewd^m^  ISM,  One  of  hin 
HsrmonB  i«  given  in  Moirs  bio^aphy,  but  other  HtriuDUH 
mnd  wri titles  of  hia  appc«r  in  Uandelinottv  .  ,  ,  Mtuittrhap- 
pi}  dcF  Ntd^Uirvittkit  Utterkuniie,  The  H&ffu^,   1887;  De 

BRULLY,  brii"yS'  (BRUSLY),  PIERRE  {Petrm 
BrtdioA):  The  eucceasor  of  Calvin  m  Strasburg;  b. 
at  Mermltiaut  (Mercy-le-Haut^  about  2  m.  B.e.  of 
Met2)  c.  151S;  burned  at  the  atake  at  Toumai  (14 
m,  e,  of  Lille),  Flanders,  Feb.  19,  1545,  Educated 
for  the  Church,  he  became  lector  in  the  Dommican 
convent  at  Metz  and  was  expelled  in  1540  or  1541 
for  aympathiiing  with  the  Reformation.  In  July, 
154 1,  be  was  in  Strasburg  and  intimate  with  Cal  vin^  in 
whose  liouso  he  hved,  and  when  Calvin  was  recalled 
to  Geneva  (1541)  succeeded  him  in  the  paatorate. 
In  September,  1544,  be  undertook  a  tnifj^ionary 
journey  to  Flanders  on  the  invitation  of  persona  in 
Tournai  who  wiabed  instruction  in  the  Reformed 
faith;  preached  there  and  in  neighboring  citieu 
with  earnestness  and  succcsa,  but  necessarily  in 
#eeret,  as  to  preach  Protestant  doctrine  was  for- 
bidden. He  was  arrested  at  Toumai  in  Novemberj 
oondemned,  and  executed,  notwithstanding  efforts 
made  to  save  him  from  Strasburg  and  by  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  Germany* 

BiBUoaa^PiTT:  C.  Paillard^  Lm  Proc^i  de  Piara  BruUy, 
P*ri*,  1S78;  R.  ReUM,  Pi^tte  BruUy,  Stm*bui^,  1879. 

BRUNETIERE,  bni"ne-tyar',  MARIE  FERDI- 
If  AND ;  French  Roman  Catholic  critic;  b,  at  Toulon 
(42  m.  e.a.e.  of  Mareeilles)  July  19,  1849;  d-  in 
Paria  Dec.  9,  1906.  Educated  at  Marseilles  and 
at  the  Lyc^  Louis  le  Gran<lj  Pans,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Revue  des 
deux  moTuim  in  1S75  and  editor  in  18ft3,  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  French  language  and 
literature  at  the  £cok  Normalc  Sup^rieure,  Paris, 
and  in  1893  becivme  a  lecturer  at  the  Borbonne* 
Hft  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  United 
States  in  1S97.  In  1SS7  be  was  made  a  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  and  in  1893  was  admitted  to 
tbe  French  Academy,  while  in  1895  he  was  appointed 
a  commander  of  the  Order  of  Piujs  IX.  His  theo- 
logical attitude  waa  noteworthy  in  that,  hke  Gop^ 
p^,  Huysmana,  and  other  distinguished  literary 
men  of  France,  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
abandoning  the  agnosticism  which  he  had  formerly 
professed.  His  writings,  which  mark  a  new  epoch 
in  French  criticism,  include  Etudes  critiques  sur 
Vhi^taire  de  la  littirature  fran^^Ue  (7  vols.,  Parii, 
1880-1903);  HUtoire  el  fii/<*raiwre(3  vols.,  1884-86); 
Q^x^timi  de  criHque  (2  vols.,  1889-90);  Evolution 
dea  genres  done  Vhiftioire  de  la  lUUr^Te  (IE90)\ 
NawseUea  quentiojin  de  critique  (1890);  Les  Epoque^ 
du  M&tre  framais  1636-1850  (1892);  EssaiM  mt 
la  litt^aiure  c^inte^poraijie  (2  vols.,  1892-95); 
U Evolution  de  la  jyoiAie  lyrique  en  France  au  dix- 
neuvitntf  9ikcle  (2  vols.,  1894);  ^duaUion  el  instruct 
tkm  (1895)  J  La  Morality  de  la  doctrine  cmlutive 
(1896);  La  Renaissanre  de  VidHdv^yne  (1896);  Le 
Roman  nahjro/iste  (1896);  Manuel  de  Vhistaire 
de  la  liu^ature  fran^lne  (1897;  Eng.  transL,  New 
York,  1898);  and  DiscattrM  ocadHniqiies  (1901);  Lea 


motlfa  d'esplrer  (1902);  Cinq  lettrea  aur  Ernest  Renan 
(1903);  Les  difficuiUa  de  croire  (1904);  and  Sur  Ita 
chemins  de  la  croyance  (1904). 

BRUFFELS,  OTTO:  German  humanist  and 
Reformer.  The  date  of  his  birth  can  not  be  deter- 
mined; d.  at  Bern  Nov.  23,  1534,  His  father  wa» 
an  artisan  at  Mains.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  Carthusian  order,  but  tbe  spirit  of  the  age  soon 
drew  him  out  of  his  convent  into  the  polemics  of 
the  time.  At  first  he  was  a  follower  of  Hutten, 
for  whom  ho  broke  a  lance  with  Erasmus,  and 
whose  library  he  used  in  compiling  a  small  collection 
of  the  writings  of  Hums,  which  he  published  In  1524, 
with  a  dedication  to  Luther.  He  served  the  Refor- 
mation as  a  preacher,  first  at  Stein heim,  and  then 
at  Neuenburg  in  the  Bretsgau.  When  the  attitude 
of  the  imperial  govcniment  made  his  position  there 
insecure,  he  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  supported 
liimself  by  teaching,  wrote  against  tithes,  and 
studied  medicine.  He  was  a  friend  of  Luther 
and  also  of  Carlstadt,  but  was  still  more  strongly 
attracted  by  Zwingli,  whose  influence  procured 
him  a  medic^il  position  at  Bern.  Hi^  importance 
bes  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  successful 
botanist,  and  a  pioneer  in  this  science  for  Germany, 
with  his  extensive  illustrated  Herbarium  (Strasburg, 
3  vols.,  1530--4O,  translated  into  German,  2  partu, 
1532-37,  2d  ed.,  1546).  (W,  VoQT.) 

BRUHNER    (FOHTAITUS),    LEONHARB:    Ger- 

miui  Refonner;  b.  probably  at  Esslingen  (7  m.  e3,e. 
of  Stuttgart)  c*  1500;  d.  at  Landau  (18  m.  n.w.  of 
Carlsruhe)  Dec.  20,  1558.  In  1527  he  was  called 
from  Strasburg,  where  be  was  a  deacon*  to 
Worms^  as  pastor  of  the  congregation.  By  his 
discretion  he  soon  restored  harmony  in  the  com- 
munity, which  had  been  endangered  for  a  time  by 
the  activities  of  the  Anabaptists  Dcnk>  Het^r, 
and  Kant£.  In  1531  he  published  his  ChHstliche 
Betrachlung,  u*ie  man  nick  hei  den  Kranken  und 
Sterhenden  hallen  mil ;  and  in  1543  he  prepared 
a  Catechis^mus  und  Anweisung  mm  chrisilichen 
GlaubeUf  of  which  the  few  fragments  still  extant 
show  his  catechetical  ability.  In  the  doctrine  on 
the  Lrord's  Supper  he  followed  the  Strasburg 
theologians.  Tlutjugb  the  Interim  be  was  obbged 
in  1548  to  resign  his  ofBce  at  Worms  and  fled  to 
Strasburgt  where  he  soon  became  assistant  pastor. 
With  the  other  Strasburg  ministers  he  adopted  the 
Lutheran  teaching,  and  remained  faithful  to  it  in 
Landau,  whither  he  was  called  in  3553  by  the 
Treaty  of  Pasaau.  Here  he  contributed  much 
toward  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  religious 
life  of  the  people.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published  Concordantz  des  Neuen 
Testaments  (Strasburg,  1524)  and  ConcordanU 
und  Zeiger  cUler  Idblijichen  Biicher  (1530), 

JtiLtna  Ney. 

Bebliooiiapsy:  A.  WefikerliDf^  L.  Brunmfr^  Worms,  1895; 
A.  Becker,  Btitr^e   tur   Qarkidite    von    Warma,  pp^  54 

B^q.,  ib.  18S0, 

BRUlfO  OF  COLOGHE;  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
953-965;  b.  in  the  spring  of  925,  the  young- 
est son  of  Henry  I.,  the  Fowler;  d.  at  Reimfl 
Oct.  11,  965.  He  was  tnlucated  from  his  fourth 
to  his  fourteenth  year  in  the  cathedral  school  of 
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Utrecht,  Hii  brother  Otto  I.  recallcti  him  in  93ft 
to  the  court.  Aa  early  aa  940  he  was  invested 
with  the  functions  of  chancellor^  and  ordained 
deacon  a  year  or  two  later.  In  051  he  waa  made 
ta'chicajjeUanus  and  thus  exercised  a  great  itiflti- 
ence  on  the  administration  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
In  947  he  took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Verdun,  where 
German  ecclesiaatica  settled  the  question  of  the 
archbii»hopnc  of  Helms,  important  to  the  later 
hiatory  of  France,  In  951  he  went  with  Otto  to 
Italy,  and  supported  his  brother  faithfully  in  the 
disturbances  of  the  next  year.  Otto  had  him 
chosen  archbishop  of  Cologne  ir  953,  and  added  to 
his  ^iritual  sovereignty  the  government  of  Lor- 
raine. He  was  consecrated  Sept.  2.5.  Lorraine 
was  a  very  troublesome  possession;  it  wais  not  until 
after  the  banishment  of  Cbunt  Raginar  of  Hai- 
nault  In  958  that  he  succeeded  in  establishing  peace 
and  onler  there.  The  relations  w*ith  France  often 
ofTered  difficult  problems ^  too.  After  the  death  of 
King  Louis  d'Outremer  and  Duke  Hugh  the  Great, 
Bruno  was  made  a  sort  of  supreme  judicial  arbiter 
for  France  in  hia  brother's  name.  Peace  was  his 
constant  aim,  together  with  the  assertion  of  Caro- 
lingian  sovereignty.  On  Otto's  second  absence  in 
Italy  (961),  the  administration  of  the  empire  was 
confided  to  Bruno  and  William  of  Mainz.  Bruno's 
importance  is  mainly  political,  jm  a  representative 
of  the  close  alliance  of  the  episcopate  and  the  crown 
which  marked  Otto's  policy.  As  a  bishop  *  how- 
ever, he  did  much  to  promote  a  real  and  living 
piety  and  to  encourage  education,      (A,  Hauck.) 

BiBUOotiAFSir:  The  Vita  Brunonia,  by  RuotBer,  ed.  G,  H. 
Perti,  IB  in  MGH,  SeripL,  iv.  ^2-275,  Haaover,  IMli 
uid  ftDother  Vita  by  an  udknowti  ftutbor^  ib.,  pp.  275- 
279.  Cofwult:  PieJer.  Eritnsch^f  Bruno  t.  von  Kotn, 
AiUBhergit  1851;  E.  ^ey^r,  Da  Hruwtne  I.  arthi^piKopo 
ColotMnn,  Berlin.  1S67;  C.  Martin,  Beiirfiot  lur  Ueickicktm 
Bruno  /.  von  KUn,  Jena,  lS78i  Hauck,  KD,  jii.  40  iqQ- 

BRUNOf  (FFLIPPO)  GIORDAIVO:  Italian  phi- 
losopher of  the  Renaissance^  b.  at  Nola  (14  m. 
c.n.e.  of  Naples) J  Campania,  154S;  bume<i  at  the 
stake  at  Rome  Feb.  17,  1600.  He  joined  the 
Dominicans  at  Naples  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  but  study  and  reflection  and  particularly 
the  influence  of  the  works  of  Nicholas  of  Cusa 
and  Raymond  Lully  made  him  doubtful  of  dogma 
and  restive  under  the  strict  rules  of  his  order* 
In  1576  he  fled  to  Rome  and  thenceforth  led  a 
wandering  life.  He  fir^t  visited  various  cities  of 
North  Italy;  about  1580  he  reached  Geneva, 
stayed  there  two  years,  and  went  on  to  Paris 
through  Lyons  and  Toulouse;  at  Paris  he  gave 
lectures  on  philosophy;  from  1583  to  15S5  be  was 
in  Engjand,  where  he  had  the  friendship  of  such 
men  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney ^  and  composed  his  most 
important  works;  between  1686  and  15S8  he  was 
lecturing  at  Wittenberg;  he  visited  Prague,  Helm- 
Ht&dt,  Frankfort,  Zurich,  and  Padua,  and  reached 
Venice  early  in  1592.  Here  he  wius  arrested  in 
May,  tried  before  the  Inquisition,  and  his  ease 
adjourned  to  Rome,  Jan.,  1593,  On  Jan.  7,  1600, 
after  a  confinement  of  seven  years,  he  was  con- 
demnetl  as  an  apostate  and  heretic  and  given  over 
to  the  civil  authorities  for  execution.  He  was 
the  first  philosopher  to  espouse  the  CopemJcan 
hypothesis;    In    bk    metaphysical    interpretation 


of   it    he    radically  oppo^    the    philosophy    and 

science  of  his  time,  and  subverted  also  the  most 
cherished  teachings  of  the  Church.  His  fundancien-^ 
tal  principle,  as  against  Aristotle,  was  the  abso- 
lute boundlessness  of  the  universe.  The  super- 
natural in  its  traditional  sense  was  thus  eliminated. 
No  heaven  existed  separate  from  the  univerae^ 
The  world — the  phenomenal  aspect  of  the  uni^ 
verse — ^and  God  are  not  the  same,  but  God  is 
identified  with  the  universe;  or  God  may  be 
designated  as  matter  conceived  of  in  extended 
substance,  essentially  immaterial,  the  immanent 
cause  or  soul  of  the  world.  Later  philosophers, 
Descartes,  8pinos&a,  Leibnit£,  Boehme,  and  He^ 
owe  much  to  Bruno.  Just  three  hundred  years 
after  his  execution,  Feb,  17,  lfi(X),  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  was  burned,  a  monument  was  dedicated 
to  his  memory, 

Bruno's  most  important  works  were  the  Spaeeio 
ddla  heMiia  trumfajUe  (Paris,  15B4);  Delia  causa, 
principta  ed  una,  and  Del  infrnito  universo  e  moiuli 
(Venice,  1584);  Dt  tripliH  minimo  ei  fnenj^utat  and 
Dfi  monade  numero  et  flgura  (Frankfort,  1591). 
His  Italian  works  w*ere  edited  by  Wagner  (2  vols,, 
Leipsic^  1S30)  and  by  Paul  de  Lagarde  (2  vols., 
G5ttingen,  1SS8);  his  Latin  works  by  Fiorcnttno 
(2  vols.,  Naples,  1879-91)  and  by  Toceo  (Florence, 
1889),  The  Delta  cama  has  been  trauiilated  into 
German  by  Lasaon  (3d  ed,,  Lcipsic,  1902),  and 
a  Gennan  translation  of  his  collected  philosoph- 
ical works  begun  by  L.  Kuhlenbeck  (Jena,  1904, 
vol.  V-,  1907),  who  has  also  edited  Lichistrah^ 
len  auK  Giordano  Brurw'e  Werken  (Leipsic,  1891). 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  "  The  Ex- 
pulsion of  the  Triumphant  Beast"  by  W.  More- 
bead  (London,  1713;  on!y  50  copies  printed  and 
now  extremely  rare),  and  of  the  *'  Heroic  Enthu- 
siasts "  {Gli  eroiti  /urori,  Paris,  1558)  by  L.  Williams 
(London,  1887);  a  general  account  and  f^ynopsis 
of  the  **  Infinite  Universe/'  written  by  Bruno  In 
his  dedication  of  the  work  to  Lord  Castelnau,  was 
translated  by  John  Totand  and  printed,  with  a 
Latin  essay  on  the  death  of  Bruno  (in  ^1  CoUedian 
of  Several  Pieces  of  Mr.  John  Toland,  vol.  i.,  Lon- 
don, 1726,  pp.  304-349), 

BiBUOoRjk^nY:  On  the  life  of  Bruno  a  notflworthy  produce 
ticiti  ii  X  L.  Mcltityf«>  Gwrdatui  Bruno,  Londoti,  1903. 
Phasen  of  hiA  life  and  pbiloBopby  sro  prcnnled  m  F.  J. 
ClemenA»  Oiordana  Bruno  und  Nicolaut  ^&n  Cuja,  otm 
j^Uoaophitcht  Abhandlutie^  Bonui  1&47;  C.  J.  G.  Bat- 
tholmeHe^  Jardaruj  Bruno,  2  vul«.,  PArig,  1S4A-47;  D« 
B«Hi,  Vita  di  Giordano  Bruno,  Milao*  1868;  Mn.  B^Mmnt, 
Giordano  Bruno,  Londoix,  18T7;  R,  Mariano,  Gumtano 
Bruno^  In  vita  e  Vuifmo.  Ratne.  18S1  (importADt);  M, 
QajTiere^  Die  jthilot&phiidw  Weitan*chauiing  der  Hefor-' 
irmii/ftyMttU^  lr«i]>Rlc,  1887  <the  vcirk  of  a  spcciAlifit);  Mum 
I.  Frith.  Lift  of  Giordano  Brunot  London,  1S87;  D.  B«rti, 
GiordanO'  Bruno^  .  .  .  wua  v^Oa  €  «*«  dottrina,  Twrin,  1889; 
Rk  LiindrtDckt  Bruno  dcr  MArtvr^  der  neuen  Wtltat^- 
Mchauuyi{j,  Leipsic.  1800;  J,Owen^  Gwrdano  Bruno,  mStc^P' 
lict  of  the  Italian  Rpnaisianet,  Londoa,  ISO'S;  H.  Brtizuihofer, 
Giordano  Bruno**  Wtttantcfmuung  und  VerhATi^jniw,  Leip- 
liq,  1890;  G.  Louin,  Giordano  Bruna.  SHne  Weitan^ 
tchauun^  und  L^hi^aauffatminQ,  hcriisi,  1900;  A^  JUobl, 
Giordano  Brune,  Lvipetic.  190Q,  Ene.  tnjiAl.,  London^ 
1905.  Consult  aJho  (h«  worlu  on  the  Hietory  of  Fliilo*- 
ophy,  by  Ueberwcff,  Ebr&rd,  etc. 

BR0HO  (BOSTFATroS)  OF  QTTERFURT:  Mi»- 
sionary  to  the  Slavs  and  Prussians,  among  whom 
he  suffered  martyrdom ,  Feb*  14,  or  Mar.  16,  1009. 
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He  was  a  Saxon  nobleman^  educated  at  the  cathe- 
dral-school at  Magdeburg,  and  accompanied  his 
cousm,  the  Emperor  Otto  III.,  to  Rome  (996), 
where  he  took  hofy  orders.  Pope  Sylvester  11. 
entrusted  to  him  a  missionary  expedition  to  the 
Slavi  in  the  east,  which  the  Polish  duke  Boleslav 
had  asked  for,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
archbishop.  Hl^  chief  task  was  to  be  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heat  ben  Prussians*  to  wliom  Adalbert 
of  Prague  (q.v.)  had  fallen  victim  but  a  short  time 
before.  Being  detained  at  Magdeburg  by  wars 
between  Gerniatia  and  Poles,  he  wrote  the  Vita 
S.  Alberti.  Peace  being  reestablished,  he  went 
to  Poland  and  was  gladly  received  by  Boleslav, 
but  bfMng  unable  to  enter  into  Prussia ,  he  con- 
verted the  Petchenega  and  organiKed  their  church 
aJTairs,  Remaining  for  some  time  in  Poland,  he 
wrote  the  Vita  qvint^ue  fratntm  Poioniir,  Christian 
martyrs  slain  in  ICM>3  near  Mcaeritij  and  when  at 
last  he  t4x>k  upon  him  the  task  he  was  entrusted 
with»  he  anfl  his  companions,  like  St*  Adalbert, 
lost  their  Uvea  by  the  swords  of  the  heathen  not 
far  from  Braunsberg.  Boleslav,  who  was  deeply 
afflicteti,  ordered  tho  remains  of  the  martyrs  to  be 
gathered  and  brought  to  Poland,  where  they  were 
solemnly  buried  and  became  an  object  of  most 
devoted    reverence.  A.  WEitfTKU, 

DiBUOoRAflfT;  The  nourcea  for  {l  life  fcre:  ihb  Chronican 
of  DjettTifir^  ed.  J.  M.  IjOiptKiiiljer;^,  Hatiurer,  1S89;  D^~ 
mian'i  Vila  St.  Rtimuatdi,  od,  G,  H,  Peiie.  in  MGH, 
Btript^  iv.  850-854.  ib,  lB4lr  Chronieon  Mn^rhwitifnt^, 
«!.,  Meiboitip  in  Script,  ner,  Oerm.^pi>.  2(5&-37S,  Consult: 
W.  VOD  Gie^iebreciht,  6e»fhichla  def  detit»ch£n  Kainerteit, 
H.  104.  102  oqq.,  HruoBwick,  1875^  idem,  Eri(»MMf 
Bntn-Bani/aiiuii  la  Neue  prcv^* indie  i'Tf/nmialhlAtUsr^  i. 
(lS5a);  Hauck.  KD.  voL  iii.;  ADB.  iii.  433. 

BRUNO,  SAINT;  Founder  of  the  Harthusian 
order.     Soe  Cjuithosians. 

BRUNO  OF  SEGNI:  Bishop  of  Segni  (28  m.  s.e, 
of  Rome);  b,  at  Solero  (6  m.  w.  of  Alessandria), 
Lombardy,  between  1045  and  1049;  d.  at  Segni 
July  IS,  1123»  He  was  educated  in  a  monastery 
near  his  birthplace  and  at  Bologna j  became  a  canon 
at  Siennaj  and  came  to  Rome  in  1079.  Here  he 
came  in  contact  w^ith  the  leaders  of  Uie  Churchy 
and  must  have  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
Gregory  VI  L»  if  it  is  true  that  it  waji  at  his  request 
that  he  disputed  with  Berengar  on  the  Eucharist. 
In  any  case  he  accomplished  his  task  so  well  that 
the  pope  made  him  bishop  of  Se^i  in  the  Campagna 
the  t*ame  year.  He  wa**  even  more  closely  connected 
with  Urban  II-,  whom  he  accompanied  to  France 
in  1(KJ5.  In  10&9  he  entered  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Ciifisino,  but  without  resigning  his  see  or 
severing  his  relations  with  the  outside  world.  He 
undertook  an  important  mission  to  France  for 
Paschal  IL  in  1106*  and  remained  with  the  pope 
for  some  time  after  bis  return,  finally  going  back 
to  his  cloister,  where  he  was  elected  abbot  in  1 107, 
Paschal  made  no  objection  to  this  pluralism  imtil 
in  the  conflicts  of  1111  Bruno  took  the  part  of  the 
antipope  Magirtulf  (Sylvester  IV.),  and  was  forced 
to  resign  his  abbacy  and  return  to  Segni.  Lucius 
in.  canonized  liim  m  1181.  His  works  (in  MPL^ 
clxiv.,  clxv.)  are  principally  exegctical,  Hia  LibtU 
luM  de  $yTTwniaf^^j  written  before  1 1U9,  is  important 
for  its  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  eimony,  and 


especially  for  its  attitude  on  the  e^icrajncnta  nf  a 
simoniacal  priest.  Carl  Mirbt, 

Bebliografht:  Sourcen  for  a  life  are  the  Chr&nitxm  CnMtir- 
mnae,  book  iv.,  chapfl.  31-42,  ed,  W.  Watte Dba*h,  Jn  MGH, 
StripL,  v±  77ft-783H  Hanover.  1S46,  and  an  anonymoua 
VUa  ill  ASB,  18  July,  iv,  47H-A^.  Tb«  fullest  and  best 
iDociGm  trentmi^Qt  js  by  B.  Gigalskj^  Bruno,  Bi^tjiof  vofi 
StQni,  .  .  .  tein  Lehtn  und  ieifm  Schrifttn,  M^WtcT, 
1S0S.  Confltilt  aL^o  Hefele^  CoTi^i^nis^eMchiehU,  vol.  v.; 
C.  Mirbtt  i>i*  P%Mbii^Utik  im  Z^dktUtr  Grrgaru  VII\^  pp. 
3Si-3S5.  423^24.522-523,  Leipdir,  J8B4;  Sleyervan  Kno- 
litkVk,  Jahrbilchef  dev  deuUchen  Reidu  untcr  Heinr-ich  tV*, 
pp.  92  Riq.,  jb.  ItKM. 

BRUKO  OF  TOUL.     See  Leo  IX,,  Pope. 

BRUIfO  OF  WRZBURG:  Bishop  of  Wilr^- 
burg  10'i4— 45,  Ho  wuus  the  son  of  Duke  Conrad  I. 
of  Garinthia^  and  thiLH  a  nephew  of  Pope  Gregory  V. 
and  a  cousin  of  the  emperor  Conrad  If.  The 
latter  made  him  binhop  of  Wurzburg  in  1034*  la 
the  spring  of  1045  ho  accompanied  Henry  I  IT,  to 
Hungary  J  and  died  May  26  from  the  results  of 
ir juries  reeeived  in  the  fall  of  a  building  at  Perwen- 
betig  in  what  is  now  Upper  Austria.  As  a  theo- 
logian he  is  remembered  for  \xm  commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  made  up  mainly  of  extracts  from  older 
authors^  especially  Cassiodorus,  but  in  chiding 
Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  the  pseudo-Bcde, 
and  the  BrmnGTxum  in  FRolmoa  ascribed  to  Jerome. 
A  catechetical  exposition  of  the  Lord*s  Prayer 
and  the  Apostles'  and  Alhanasiau  Creeds  attributed 
to  him  is  probably  older.  (A,  Hauck.) 

BiBLiDoaAPBT:  DrunoV  Commeutary  in  ia  M  PL,  cxlJL 
Coiijnjit;  J-  H&ii[^r,  Der  keiliffe  Brufto  .  .  .  alt  KatcfAet^ 
Wiirihut^,  1^D3;  ADB,  iiL  435* 

BRUKSWICK:  A  North  German  duchy,  con- 
sisting of  three  larger  territories  and  ei.\  small 
exclaves,  botjnded  on  the  north  by  Hanover,  on 
the  east  by  Saxony,  on  the  south  by  Hanover,  and 
on  the  we^t  by  Westphalia;  area,  1,424  square 
miles;  population  (1900),  464,333,  of  whom  432,- 
670 (93 J  %)  are  Lutherans;  4,406  (.9%)  Reformed; 
24,175  (5.2%)  Roman  Catholics;  1,35S  of  various 
nects;  and  1,824  (.39%)  Jews.  The  Lutheran 
Church  was  catablialicd  in  the  duchy  in  1568,  but 
received  its  first  official  organisation  in  1657  und 
]709j  while  in  1755  and  1764  the  administration 
was  placed  under  six  general  superintendencio^'?^ 
which  are  now  located  at  Wolfenbilttelj  Brunswick, 
Hehnst^dt,  Blankenburg,  Ganilcraheim,  and  Holx- 
minden.  The  aei  of  Oct.  12, 1S32,  emphasized  the 
ecclesiastical  power  of  the  duke,  which  1%  enforced 
with  the  cooperation  and  counsel  of  an  evangelic^il 
consbtory  composed  of  both  cler^  and  laity.  At 
the  same  time  the  appointment  of  ehurch-di rectors 
for  the  administration  of  individual  churches  was 
considered,  but  these  officials  were  not  actually 
created  until  Nov,  20,  185L  Where  the  congre- 
gation has  the  right  of  electing  its  pastors,  these 
^'  church-deputies/'  together  with  an  equal  num^ 
ber  of  representatives  elected  by  the  community, 
choose  the  minister^^  and  in  other  cases  extend 
the  invitation  to  the  candidates  proj)osed  by  the 
duke  or  by  patrons.  The  eongregatiouH.  however, 
have  the  riglit  to  reject  candidates  who  arc  defi- 
cient either  in  morality  or  in  ability.  The  mmiber 
of  deputies  ha&  increaied  with  the  population  from 
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four  to  sixteen,  and  they  are  chosen  by  secret  ballot, 
serving  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
parishes,  a  general  synod  was  created  (May  31, 
1871),  consisting  of  twelve  clergymen  and  sixteen 
laymen  from  seven  electoral  districts,  in  addition 
to  two  clerical  and  two  lay  delegates  appointed 
by  the  duke.  This  sjmod,  which  holds  its  sessions 
in  public,  controls  all  modification,  interpretation, 
and  promulgation  of  laws  for  the  churches,  except 
in  matters  of  doctrine.  The  committee  of  the  synod 
is  composed  of  two  clerical  and  two  lay  members 
with  a  fifth  chosen  from  one  of  the  two  main 
bodies,  and  is  required  to  decide,  together  with 
the  consistory,  on  the  rejection  of  candidates  by 
individual  congregations,  and  to  discipline  pastors 
and  teachers  of  religion. 

Shortly  after  the  creation  of  this  synod,  inspec- 
toral synods  were  introduced  by  a  law  of  Jan.  6, 
1873,  which  enacted  that  each  parish  should  be 
inspected  every  two  years,  and  that  this  must  take 
place  annually  for  the  city  of  Brunswick  in  one  of 
the  local  churches.  A  lay  inspector  may  also  be 
appointed  by  the  duke  in  addition  to  the  regular 
synod.  These  regulations  control  twenty-eight 
superintendencics  with  230  parishes  and  428  build- 
ings for  religious  purposes,  of  which  333  are 
churches.  A  seminary  for  preachers  is  conducted 
at  Wolfenbtittel  by  the  consistory,  and  numerous 
institutions  and  associations  exist  in  the  duchy. 
Among  the  latter  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
a  missionary  society,  a  house  of  deaconesses,  the 
sisterhoods  at  Marienberg  near  Helmst&dt,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  **  Evangelical  Association  for  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick,"  with  its  many  affiliated 
interests.  Few  sectaries  have  found  their  way 
into  Brunswick,  although  Baptists  and  Mennonites 
are  found  here  and  there,  the  latter  having  an 
establishment  for  missions  in  the  capital  itself. 

(WiLHELM  GOETZ.) 

Bibliography:  J.  Beste,  GeschuJite  der  braunschiDeioi9chen 
LandMkirche,  Wolfenbattel,  1880;  Entwurf  einer  Ver- 
fatsunga-Urkunde  f-Qr  die  evanoelisch-4ulheri»che  Kirche 
dea  Herzogtuma  Braunachiceio,  Brunswick,  1850;  J.  Bu- 
genhagen,  Bugenhagena  Kirchenordnung  fiir  die  Stadt 
Braunachweig,  1628,  Leipsic,  1885;  F.  Koldewey,  Bei- 
tr&ge  tut  Kirchen-  und  Sehulgeachichte  dea  .  .  .  Braun^ 
achtpeig,  WolfenbQttel,  1888;  BeitrOge  zur  Statiatik  dea 
Herzogtuma  Braunachxceig,  Bruiuwick,  part  xx.,  1007. 

BRUSTON,  brO^stSh',  CHARLES  AUGUSTE: 
French  Reformed;  b.  at  Bordeaux  (90  m.  n.  of 
Marseilles)  Mar.  6,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  the 
lyceum  of  Grenoble  (bachelier  ds  lettres,  1854), 
the  seminary  at  Montauban  (bachelier  en  th^ologie, 
1859),  and  the  universities  of  Geneva,  Halle,  Berlin, 
Gdttingen,  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  then  succes- 
sively pastor  of  Reformed  churches  at  ChAtillon- 
en-Diois  in  1861-62,  Die  in  1862-64.  Bordeaux  in 
1864-68,  and  Orleans  in  1868-74.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Protestant  faculty  of  theology  of  Montauban,  and 
since  1894  has  been  dean  of  the  same  faculty.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  synodical  committee  of  studies 
and  other  committees,  and  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding associate  of  the  Socii^t^  des  Antiquaires 
de  France.  In  theology  he  is  progressive,  but  is 
opposed  to  arbitrary  speculations.    He  has  written: 


De  VaiUhenticUi  des  Actes  des  AjxHres  (Toulouse, 
1859);  Lea  Psatimes  traduUs  de  VH^breu  (Paris, 
1868);  Du  TexU  primitif  des  Psaiimes  (1873); 
De  lapsu  hominis  (Orleans,  1873);  Histoire  critique 
de  la  litUrature  proph^ique  des  H^breux  (Paris, 
1881);  Les  Quatre  sources  des  lois  de  VExode  (1883); 
6iudes  sur  V Apocalypse  (1884);  Les  Deux  J^ho- 
visteSf  Hudes  sur  les  sources  de  V histoire  sainte 
(Montauban,  1885);  Les  Origines  de  V Apocalypse 
(Paris,  1888);  La  Vie  future  d*aprts  VenseignemerU 
de  J^sus-Christ  (1890);  La  Sulammite,  m^lodrame 
en  cinq  actes  (1891);  Les  Cinq  Documents  de  la 
lot  mosatque  (1892);  Le  Parailkle  entre  Adam  et 
Jisus-Christf  itude  ex6gctvque  sur  Rom.  v.  1^-21 
(1894);  La  Vie  future  d'aprks  St.  Paul  (1895); 
Le  Dixihne  congfrks  des  Orientalistes  et  lAncien 
Testament  (1895);  Etudes  sur  Daniel  et  V Apoca- 
lypse (1896);  La  Descente  de  Christ  aux  enfers 
d'aprks  les  ApHres  et  d*aprts  V6glise  (1897);  Les 
Paroles  de  J^sus  d^couvertes  en  6gypte  (1898);  Les 
Pr Mictions  de  J^sus  (1899);  Le  C antique  de  D6bora 
(1901);  6tudes  ph^iciennes  (2  vols.,  1903-06); 
U Inscription  de  Silo^  et  celle  d* Eshmoun-azar  (1904); 
Vraie  et  fausse  critique  biblique  (1905);  Frag- 
ments d*un  anden  recueil  de  paroles  de  J^sils  (1905); 
and  L* Histoire  sacerdotale  et  le  DeuUronome  primitif 
(1906),  in  addition  to  numerous  contributions  to 
theological  periodicals  and  works  of  reference. 

BRUYS,  PIERRE  DE.     See  Peter  of  Bruys. 

BRYANT,  JACOB:  EngUsh  antiquarian;  b.  at 
Plymouth  1715;  d.  at  C^enham,  in  Famham 
Royal  (4  m.  n.  of  Windsor),  Nov.  14,  1804.  He 
studied  at  King's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1740; 
M.A.,  1744),  and  became  fellow;  was  tutor  and 
in  1756  became  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  family 
during  his  life  and  had  free  access  to  their  famous 
library  at  Blenheim.  He  was  a  learned  man,  but 
his  fondness  for  paradox  and  other  eccentricities 
render  his  writings  of  slight  permanent  value. 
He  published  works  upon  a  variety  of  subjects, 
classical  literature  and  antiquities,  the  gipsy 
language,  the  Marlborough  collection  of  gems,  etc. 
Those  which  have  religious  interest  are  Observa- 
tions and  Enquiries  Relating  to  Various  Parts  of 
Ancient  History  (Cambridge,  1767),  in  which  he 
defends  the  reading  Euroclydon  in  Acts  xxvii.  14, 
and  maintains  that  Melita  was  not  Malta;  A  New 
System  or  an  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology  (3 
vols.,  London,  1774-76;  3d  edition  with  accoimt 
of  the  author,  6  vols.,  1807),  an  attempt  to  sub- 
stantiate the  Bible  by  a  study  of  the  traditional 
remains  of  all  nations;  Vindicics  Flaviance:  a 
Vindication  of  the  Testimony  of  Josephus  concerning 
Jesus  Christ  (1777);  A  Treatise  on  the  Authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures  (1791);  Observations  on  a 
Controverted  Passage  in  Justin  Martyr;  also  upon 
the  Worship  of  Angels  (1793);  Observations  upon 
the  Plagues  Inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  with  maps 
(1794);  The  Sentiments  of  Phiio  Judams  concern- 
ing the  Logos  (1797);  Observations  upon  Some 
Passages  in  Scripture  (relating  to  Balaam,  Joshua, 
Samson,  and  Jonah,  1803). 

Bibuographt:  Literary  Anecdote*  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(9  vols.,  London,  1812-15)  and  lUuatrationa  of  the  Liter- 
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ary  HiMtory  of  the  Eiifhtttnth  Century  (8  v6\*.,  ib.  lSl7-fiS), 
both  by  Jdhn  Nicholja,  eont^m  very  numeroaa  rttfeireEioefl 
to  Bryant.     Cooiult  alao  DNB,  vu.  156-157. 

BRYCE,  GEORGE;     American  Pre^bjrterian;    b. 

at  Mount  Plea^^ant.  Ont.,  Apr.  22,  1844,  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Knox 
College,  Toronto  (B.A,,  1871),  and  was  examiner 
in  natural  history  in  the  former  injatitution  in  IS70- 
1872;  In  1871  he  waa  chosen  by  the  General  As- 
aembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  to 
organise  a  church  and  eoUe^  in  Winnipeg,  and 
accordingly  established  Manitoba  Cc)Uege  in  the 
flame  year  and  Knox  Churchy  Winnipeg,  in  1872, 
Five  years  later  be  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Manitoba  Univopsity,  where  he  was  examiner  in 
science  and  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  science  until 
1904,  In  the  following  year  he  waa  appointed 
to  hifl  present  position  of  professor  oC  English 
literature  and  finals cial  agent  in  Manitoba  College. 
For  many  years  he  baa  been  active  in  Presby- 
terian home  missions  in  Manitoba ^  and  wag  modera- 
tor of  the  general  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  in  1902-03,  He  has  written: 
Manitoba;  Infancy,  Progress,  and  Prtstent  Condition 
(London,  1882);  Slmrt  HUiory  of  the  Canadian  Peo- 
ple (1887);  The  Apostle  of  R^  River  (Toronto,  1898); 
Remarkable  History  of  the  Httdson^s  Bay  Company 
(London,  1900);  and  Makers  of  Canada  (Toronto, 
1903). 

BRYEHinOS,  bri-en"nl'es,  PHILOTHEOS,  fTlo- 
tb^'os:  Greek  metropolitan  of  Nico media;  b»  at 
Constantinople  Marcb  2G  (old  style),  1833,  He 
was  educated  at  the  "  Theological  School  in  Chalco 
of  the  great  Church  of  Christ"  (1856),  and  the 
univeraities  of  Leipaic,  Berlin,  and  Munich,  In 
1861  ho  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
exegesis,  and  other  studies  at  Chalce,  of  wliich 
be  was  appointed  master  and  director  in  1863, 
although  he  soon  resigned  the  Latter  positions. 
In  1867  he  was  called  to  Constantinople  to  be  the 
head  of  the  **  Great  School  of  the  Nation  - '  in  the 
Phannr,  or  Greek  quarter  of  Constantinople ,  and 
remained  there  until  in  1875  he  was  sent  by  the 
Most  Holy  Synod  of  metropolitans  and  patriarchs 
to  the  Old  Catholic  conference  at  Bonn,  where  he 
received  the  patriarchal  letter  announcing  ilia 
appointment  as  metropolitan  of  Serrae  in  Mace- 
donia. In  1877  he  wa«  transferred  to  the  metro- 
politan see  of  Nicomedia,  and  three  yeara  later 
went  to  Bucharest  as  comnussioner  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Patriarchal  and  other  independent 
churches  J  to  decide  oonceming  the  Greek  moaaa- 
tenes  which  had  been  plundered!  in  Moldavia  and 
Wallaehia.  In  1882,  at  the  instance  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Metropolitans  in  Constantinople,  and 
the  patriarch  Joachim  III.,  be  wrote  a  reply  to  tbe 
encycUcal  letter  of  Pope  Leo  XII L  concerning 
the  Slavic  apostles  CyriUus  and  Methodius,  which 
waa  published  at  Constantinople  in  1882  with  the 
approbation  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Holy  Synod* 
Hia  fame  resta  upon  hia  discovery  in  1873  in  tha 
Jerusalem  Monastery  of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulcher 
in  the  Greek  quarter  of  C^nstajitinople  of  a  manu- 
script containing  (1)  a  synopsis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  the  order  given  by  St,  Chryios- 
tom;   (2)  The  Epifitle  of  Barnabas;    (3)  The  First 


Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians; 
(4)  The  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corin- 
thians;   (5)  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles; 

(6)  The  spurious  letter  of  Mary  of  Caasoboli;    and 

(7)  Twelve  pseud o-Ignatian  Epistles.  He  edited 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  with  prolegomena 
and  notes  at  Constantinople  in  1875,  and  publishecl 
the  *'  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  "  in  tbe 
same  city  in  1883,    See  Did  ache. 

BiBUOGRAPiiir:  P.  8crli&f!.   Teachinff  of  tha  TwtliM  ApotUsa, 
PH.  S-9,  289-295,  New  York,  ISOO. 

BUCER,  MARTIIT,     See  Butzer. 

BUCHAIVAN,  CLAUDIUS :  A  pioneer  of  modem 
Anglican  misKionary  work  in  India;  b.  at  Cambus- 
lang,  near  Glasgow,  Mar»  12,  1766;  d»  at  Brox- 
boume  (5  ra*  e.e.  of  Hertford),  Hertfordshire,  Feb» 
9^  1815.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  intending  to  study  law,  but,  after  finishing 
his  course,  spent  three  years  in  a  careless  wander- 
ing life.  Smitten  by  repentance,  he  pSac4^d  himself 
under  the  care  of  John  Newton,  the  celebrated 
evangelical  preacher  in  London,  one  of  whose 
friends  cnablctJ  him  to  spend  four  years  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1796  he  went  i<}  Calcutta  as  a  chaplain 
in  the  F>ast  India  Company's  service.  He  found 
the  conditions  there  very  unfavorable  for  earnest 
work.  All  the  Company  was  willing  to  do  for 
sixty  millions  of  souU  was  to  place  a  chaplain  here 
and  there,  who  was  told  not  to  meddle  with  the 
native  population.  While  Buchanan  waa  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  do  real  work,  he  learned  Hindiistani 
and  Persian,  In  1800,  being  transferred  to  Cal- 
cutta itself,  be  found  a  like-minded  helper  in  Lord 
Moraington  (later  Marquis  of  Wellesley),  the 
Governor-general,  who  founded  a  college  in  Cal- 
cutta for  the  teaching  of  the  Oriental  languages 
and  placed  Buchanan  in  charge  of  it.  It  was  closed, 
however,  three  years  later,  and  all  looked  as  dark 
as  ever.  But  after  a  while  a  new  institute  waa 
founded,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  Buchanan  took 
hope  once  more.  In  1805  he  published  liis  Ex- 
pediency of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  for 
India  ^  in  which  he  developetl  the  first  plan  for  the 
est-ablishment  of  regular  dioceses  and  bishops. 
While  waiting  for  hla  seed  to  bear  fruit,  he  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Hindustani  and 
Persian f  and  founded  an  iuj^titute  for  such  work. 
In  180G  he  made  an  extended  journey  along  the 
Malabar  coa^t,  partly  for  his  health  and  partly 
in  the  missionary  interest,  publishing  his  obser- 
vations in  Christian  Researches  in  Asia  (Cambridge, 
1811,  new  fid.,  London j  1840).  He  returned  to 
Calcutta  in  1807,  full  of  plans  for  which  the  time 
was  once  more  unfavorable.  Lord  Wellesley  bad 
been  recalled,  and  his  successor ,  Lord  Minto,  looked 
coldly  on  such  projects,  as  did  tbe  (Company  in 
general.  To  push  his  views  in  England  waa  the 
most  necessary  ttung,  and  Buchanan  returned 
thither  in  1S08  to  press  upon  the  ministry  the 
setting  up  of  a  theological  seminary  in  each  presi- 
dency, the  granting  of  licensed  to  missionaries, 
and  tbe  appointment  of  bishops.  Lord  Liverpool 
approved  this  plan,  but  the  House  of  Commons 
agreed  to  the  appK>intment  of  only  one  bishop. 
MiddletoHj  the  first  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  con- 
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secrated  in  1816,  and  when  his  successor  was 
provided  with  suffragans  for  Madras  and  Bombay, 
Buchanan's  plan  had  been  realized  in  its  essentials, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it. 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  Pearaon,  Memoira  of  the  Life  and  Wri~ 
tinge  of  .  .  .  Claxuiiue  Buehanan^  2  vols.,  London,  1819; 
R.  Vormbaum,  H.  Martyn^  D.  Brown  und  C.  Budtanan, 
Elberfeld.  1885;  DNB,  vii.  182-184. 

BUCHANAN,  GEORGE:  Scotch  scholar;  b.  in 
the  parish  of  Killeam  (44  m.  w.n.w.  of  Edinburgh), 
Stirlingshire,  early  in  Feb.,  1506;  d.  in  fkiinburgh 
Sept.  28,  1582.  He  studied  in  Paris,  1520-22, 
at  St.  Andrews,  1525,  and  again  in  Paris,  where 
be  became  teacher  in  the  College  of  Ste.  Barbe, 
1528;  returned  to  Scotland  1535.  He  inclined 
toward  Protestant  views  and  wrote  two  satires  on 
the  monks,  the  Samnium  and  the  Franciacanus  et 
fraire8f  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country 
in  1539.  He  taught  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Coim- 
bra,  and  was  active  in  the  production  of  literary 
works;  to  tliis  period  belong  his  translations  into 
Latin  of  the  Medea  and  of  the  Alcestis  and  his  Latin 
tragedies,  Jephihes  and  Baptiates  (translated  into 
English  verse  by  A.  Gibb,  Edinburgh,  1870;  and 
by  A.  Gordon  Mitchell,  Paisley,  1903-04);  he 
began  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Latin 
(published  at  Paris,  1566)  while  confined  in  a 
monastery  by  the  Inquisition  at  Coimbra.  In 
1562  he  was  acting  as  tutor  to  Mary  Stuart  in 
Scotland;  he  now  openly  embraced  Protestantism 
and  became  influential  in  both  Church  and  State; 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Moray  (who  made  him 
principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews,  in 
1566),  and  an  active  opponent  of  the  queen.  In 
1570  he  became  tutor  to  the  yoimg  James  VI.  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal;  his  royal  pupil  he  imder- 
took  to  make  "  the  greatest  scholar  in  the  land." 
During  the  last  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  his  two 
greatest  works,  the  De  jure  regni  apud  Scot08 
(Edinburgh,  1579;  Eng.  transl.,  1680),  a  defense 
of  limited  monarchy,  suppressed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1584  and  again  in  1664  and  burned  at 
Oxford  in  1683;  and  the  Rerum  Scoticarum  hiatoria 
(1582;  19th  ed.,  1762;  Eng.  transl.,  1690).  His 
works  have  been  edited  by  Ruddiman  (2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1715;  reprinted  by  Burman,  Leyden, 
1725). 

Bibliography:  The  Leyden  ed.  of  the  Worke  oontains  a 
full  bibliography.  The  Life,  by  David  Irving,  Edin- 
burgh, 1817,  is  an  excellent  literary  history  of  the  times. 
Consult  also:  P.  H.  Brown,  George  Budtanan,  Huntaniet 
and  Reformer,  Edinburgh,  1800;  idem,  Oeorge  Budianan 
and  hie  Timee,  ib.  1006;  D.  Macmillan,  George  Buchanan, 
a  Biography,  London,  1006;  D.  A.  Millar,  George  Bu- 
chanan, a  Memorial,  1606-1906,  London,  1007;  DNB, 
Tii.  186-103. 

BUCHAlflTES:  The  followers  of  Elspat  (or 
Elspeth)  Simpson,  wife  of  Robert  Buchan,  a 
journeyman  potter  at  Greenock,  Scotland.  She 
was  bom  at  Fatmacken,  between  Banff  and  Port- 
soy, 1738;  was  brought  up  in  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pal Church;  while  a  servant  at  Greenock  she  mar- 
ried and  followed  her  husband  into  the  Burgher 
Succession  Church.  In  1781  she  separated  from 
him  and  removed  with  her  children  to  Glasgow. 
In  1783  she  joined  the  Dowhill  Relief  church  at 
Irvine,  whose  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Hugh  White. 
II.— 19 


She  had  already  adopted  fantastic  views  as  to 
religion  and  claimed  to  be  a  teacher  sent  from 
heaven.  She  got  a  hearing,  her  chief  converts 
being  Mr.  White,  who  proclaimed  that  she  was  the 
woman  spoken  of  in  Rev.  xiL  1  sqq.  and  that  he  was 
the  man-child  she  had  brought  forth.  The  Relief 
presbytery  deposed  Mr.  White  from  the  ministry, 
and  when  converts  to  Mrs.  Buchan's  pretensions 
began  to  gather,  the  parish  authorities  in  May, 
1784,  compelled  the  whole  band  to  leave.  They 
settled  on  a  farm  at  New  Cample,  near  Closebum, 
Dumfriesshire,  and  there  the  sect  grew  to  about 
fifty  members,  some  of  whom  were  superior  per- 
sons. Mrs.  Buchan  was  called  "  spiritual  mother  " 
by  her  followers,  and  professed  to  be  able  to  impart 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  breathing  on  the  candidate; 
also  to  be  a  prophetess,  and  as  such  foretold  that 
neither  she  nor  her  followers  would  ever  die  but 
would  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  in  the  advent  which 
she  taught  was  at  hand,  basing  her  teaching  on 
I  Thess.  iv.  17.  The  usual  charge  of  sexual  im- 
morality was  brought  against  the  sect,  the  most 
distinguished  witness  being  the  poet  Robert  Bums, 
who  is  said  to  have  had  a  lady-love  in  the  sect 
(see  his  letter  to  John  Bumess,  dated  August,  1784). 
His  song  ''  As  I  was  a  walking  "  was  set  to  an  air 
which  was  a  favorite  with  the  Buchanites.  In 
May,  1791,  Mrs.  Buchan  died.  This,  being  in 
direct  contradiction  to  her  teaching,  had  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  her  sect  which  then  began  to 
disintegrate,  but  the  last  adherent  of  it  did  not 
pass  away  till  1848. 

Bibuoorapht:  Joseph  Train,  The  Buehanitee  from  Firei  to 
Laei,  Edinburgh,  1846;  Eight  LeUere  between  the  People 
called  Buchanitee  and  a  Teacher  (J.  Purvee);  Three  of 
which  are  written  by  Mr.  White,  and  one  by  Mre.  Buchan, 
together  with  two  LeUere  from  Mre.  Buchan  and  one  from 
Mr.  White  to  a  Clergyman  in  England,  ib.  1786. 

BUCHEL,  Aim  A  VOU.    See  Ronbdorf  Sect. 

BUCHWALD,  bOH'vdld,  GEORG  APOLLO :  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Grossenhain  (19  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Dresden)  July  16,  1859.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1882),  and  was 
successively  a  teacher  in  the  real-school  of  Mitt- 
weida  (1882-83)  and  the  royal  gynmasium  of 
Zwickau  (1883-85),  after  which  he  was  diaconua 
at  Zwickau  (1885-92)  and  Leipsic  (1892-96). 
Since  1896  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Michaeliskirche, 
Leipsic.  In  addition  to  numerous  minor  contri- 
butions to  theological  periodicals  and  to  collab- 
orating on  the  Weimar  and  Erlangen  editions  of 
the  works  of  Luther,  he  has  written  Luther  und 
die  Juden  (Leipsic,  1881);  Nachklang  der  Epietola 
chacwTfrrum  virorum  (Dresden,  1882);  Logaabegriff 
dea  Johannea  Scotua  Erigena  (Leipsic,  1884);  Lutheri 
Scholce  in  librum  Judicum  (1884);  Ungedruckte 
PredigUn  D.  Martin  Luthera  1550  auf  der  Coburg 
gehaUen  (Zwickau,  1884);  Secha  Predigten  Johannea 
Bugenhagena  (Halle,  1885);  Andreaa  Poacha  hand- 
achriftliche  Sammlung  ungedruckter  Predigten  D. 
Martin  Luthera  aua  den  Jahren  1628-46  (2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1884-85);  AUerlei  aua  drei  Jahrhunderten 
(Zwickau,  1887);  Eine  adchaiache  Pilgerfahrt  nach 
Pal&atina  vor  vier  hundert  Jahren  (Barmen,  1889); 
Elf  ungedruckte  Predigten  Luihera  gehalten  in  der 
Trinitatiazeit,  1639  (Werdau,  1888);   Luthera  letxU 
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StreUsehrift  (Leipaic,  1893);  Zur  WiUenberQer 
Stadt-  und  Univernl^sgeschichle  in  der  R^formniiorix- 
Meit  (1893);  EnUUhung  der  Kaiet-hiiimen  Luih^rB 
vnd  die  Orundlage  dtA  gronscn  Katechiamii^  (1S94); 
Wm^bergcr  Ordinierten-Buch  (2  vols.,  1804);  Se- 
lige  Pilger^chajt  (1S96-,  eittracu  from  the  writiuga 
of  Lutber);  Philipp  Mehnchthon  (1897);  Lutkers 
groMxer  Katcchismus  (1897);  Paul  Eher  (1897); 
Gt^chichie  der  ci^augelUchen  Gejneindi^  £u  KiiMnqen 
(I89S);  L^dhers  deuUche  Briefe  ausgewdhlt  und 
crMi^tert  (1899);  Reformaiion^geschickte  der  Stadt 
Leipzig  (1900);  Konrad  SiHrUel  von  Buchhtim 
(1900);  Die  evangeli^che  Kirche  im  Jahrhundert 
der  Reformation  (1900);  Dt,  Martin  Luther  (1901); 
So  spricht  Dr.  Mntiin  huthcr  (Berlin ^  1903;  eeleo- 
UonB  from  the  wri tings  of  Luther);  DeutsMunjh 
Kirchenge^chiehte  fiir  dm  etKingeliMhe  Haus  (Biele- 
feld, 1904);  Lufk^lcitehuch  (Haiiibtir£:,  1905); 
and  UngedmckU  Predigten  aua  den  JahreK  1537- 
IS40  {Leipsic,   1905). 

BUCK,  CHARLES:  EngUijh  Itulependent;  b. 
at  Hillaley  (15  m.  n*e.  of  Bristol ),  GUnicesterahire, 
1771;  d,  in  London  Aug.  11,  1SI5.  He  held  paa- 
torates  at  Sheemess  and  London.  Ho  Is  mentioned 
for  his  Titeotoffical  Dictionary ^  containing  definitions 
of  all  religious  terTfia ;  a  comprehensive  view  of 
every  ariiele  in  the  system  of  divinity;  an  impartkil 
i^ccouni  of  aU  the  principal  denominations  whi^h 
have  subsisted  in  the  religi&us  world  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  present  day;  together  with  an  accurate 
statemeni  of  the  mo^^l  remarkable  transactions  and 
tvente  recorded  in  ecdesiastical  history  (2  vols-^ 
London,  1802;  many  subsequent  cditionB  and 
reprints).  Ho  also  published  AnecdoteSf  Religious^ 
Moral,  and  Entertaining  (1799)^  whicli  proved  a 
highly  popular  work, 

BtBuooHAPUT:  Buck'i  Mem/fira  and  Bemains  wer«  edited 
by  J.  Sty  lea,  London,  1817. 

BUCKLAKD,  AUGUSTUS  ROBERT;  Secretary 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society;  b.  at  Newport 
(20  m.  n.w.  of  Bristol),  MonmoutliBhire,  Apr.  18, 
1857,  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford  (B,A,,  1881)^  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1  SSL  He 
was  curate  of  Spitalfieldsj  London,  in  1S80-S4,  In 
1887  he  became  t'fiitor  of  the  Record  and  hoH  since 
engaged  largely  in  joumaiiistic  work.  He  has  also 
been  morning  preacher  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  ^ 
London f  since  1890,  and  was  chosen  secretary  of 
the  Rjeligions  Tract  Society  in  1902.  He  has 
written:  Strayed  East  (London,  18S9);  The  PtUience 
of  Two  (LS04);  The  Heroic  in  Missions  (1894); 
John  Harden  f  Missionary  Bishop  (1894);  Women 
in  the  MiJssion  Field  (1895);  The  Confessional  in 
the  English  Church  (1900);  and  The  Missionary 
Speake?ii  Manual  (1901;  iii  collaboration  with 
J.  D,  MulUns).  In  addition,  he  has  edited  many 
■works  for  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  notably  its 
DevoHonol  Commentary. 

BUCKLEY,  JAMES  MONROE :  Methodiat  Epis* 
oopalian;  b.  at  Rah  way,  N,  J.,  Dec,  10,  1836.  He 
was  educated  at  W^leyan  Univeraity,  Middle  town, 
Conn.t  but  did  not  graduate ,  and  be  also  studied 
theology  at  Exeter,  M*  H*  He  held  various  pas- 
torates   in    New    Hampshire    (1859-63),    Central 


Church,  Detroit  (1863-66),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  (1866- 
1869,  1872-75,  and  1878-SO),  and  Stamford.  Conn, 
(186^72  and  187^^78).  Since  18S0  he  has  been 
editor  of  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate.  His 
general  theological  position  is  that  of  his  denom- 
ination ^  although  he  reserves  all  rights  to  individual 
judgment  concerning  non-essentials.  He  has  writ- 
ten: Appeals  to  Men  of  Sense  and  Refleetion  to  begin 
a  Christian  Life  (New  York,  1869);  Christians  and 
the  Theatre  (1875);  Supposed  Miracles  (Boston, 
1875);  OaU  or  WildOais  f  (New  York,  1885);  The 
Midnight  Sun,  the  Czar  and  the  Nihilist  (Boston, 
1887);  Faith  Healing,  Christian  Science ,  and  Kin- 
dred  Phenomena  (New  York,  1892);  Travels  in 
Three  Continents  (1895);  History  of  Methodism  in 
the  United  States  (1897);  Extemporaneous  Oraiory 
for  Professional  aiui  Amakfur  Speokcrs  (1899); 
and  The  Fujuiamentals  of  Religion  and  their  Con* 
trastsiimr^). 

BUCOfUfSTER,  JOSEPH  STEVENS;  New  Eng- 
land cler^man;  b*  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H,,  May  26j 
1784;  d,  in  Boston  June  9,  IS  12.  He  was  grati- 
uated  at  Harvard,  1800;  studied  theology  while 
teacher  at  (Phillips)  Exeter  Academy  and  private 
tutor  at  Waltham;  was  called  to  the  Brattle  Street 
Church,  Boston,  1804;  appointed  lecturer  on 
BibUcal  criticism  at  Harvard »  181 1 .  In  theology 
he  was  liberal,  a  forerunner  of  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment; be  belonged  Uy  the  **  Anthology  Club,'^ 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Monthly  An- 
thology, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  literary 
reputation  of  Boston,  He  superintended  the 
publication  of  the  American  edition  of  Gricsbach's 
Greek  Testament  {180S);  two  volumes  of  sermons , 
with  memoir  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Thacher,  were  published 
after  bis  death  (Boston,  1814;  1829),  and  Ids  Works 
appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1839. 

BiBLiioGBAPEiT:  His  MemmT  (t^eeth^r  with  that  of  hi« 
ffttJb«r,  Rov.  Jgiwph  Buckimiutcr  of  PortflHiquth,  N.  H«: 
b,  1761  ■  d.  1812)  wu  published  by  hu  ■ut&r,  ELiu  B, 
L«»  Boslon,  185L 

BUDDE,  bQd'de,  KARL  FERDINAND  REHI- 
HARD:  (German  Protestant;  b.  at  Bensberg 
(9  m.  e.  of  Cologne)  Apr.  13,  1850.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  uni^'ersities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and 
Utrecht  from  1868  to  1873,  although  his  studies 
were  interrupted  in  1870-71,  when  he  served  in 
the  Franco- Prussian  War.  He  became  privat- 
docent  for  the  Old  Testament  at  Bonn  in  1873, 
and  was  also  teacher  at  the  Schulbring'sche  h6here 
TOcItterscbule  in  1873^9  and  inspector  of  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  university  in  1878-^, 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
Old  Testament  theology  at  the  same  university, 
and  ten  years  later  was  called  to  Strasburg  in  a 
like  capacity,  being  promoted  to  a  full  professor- 
ship after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  8in(»  1900 
he  has  been  professor  of  Old  Testament  theology 
at  Marburg,  He  lias  written:  Beitrdge  zur  Kriiik 
des  Buches  Hiob  (Bonn,  1876);  Die  biblische  UrgC' 
aehicfite  uniersncfU  (G lessen,  1883);  Die  Bikcher  der 
RiclUer  und  Samuel j  ihr  Aufbau  und  ihre  Quetlen 
(1890);  The  Books  of  Samuel,  Critical  Edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Text  (in  the  Polychrome  Bible ^  Leipsic, 
1894);  Das  Buch  Hiob  (in  the  Hanflcommentar 
sum  Alien  Te^ameni,  G6ttiDg^n,  1S96);    Das  Buch 
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der  Richitr  (in  tlie  Kurzcr  HandcomfneTitar  sum 
AlUn  Testament,  Freiburg,  1897);  Hohelied  uwl 
Klagelieder  (in  the  same  seriej*,  189S) ;  The  Religion 
of  Israel  Ut  the  Exile  (Tbo  Ameriean  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Reiigiotis  for  1898-99,  New  York, 
iS99);  Die  sogevanttten  Jahi'elieder  und  die  Bedeui- 
ung  de9  Knechtcs  Jahves  in  Jesaija  ^0-55,  ein 
MinarUoUwtufn  (Gies^en,  1900);  Der  Kamm  dca 
AUen  Testamenis  (1900);  Die  BUeher  Samuel  (rn 
Kurzer  HandcommefUar  zum  Alien  Testament , 
Freibtirg.  1902);  Das  AUe  Testament  und  die 
AuMgrahungen  (G lessen ,  1903);  Die  Sch&Ltung  des 
Konigtuma  im  Alt^n  TeHtam^nt  (Marhurg,  1903); 
Wci>a  soli  die  Gemdnde  aus  dem  Streit  um  Babel  und 
Bibel  kmenr  (TQbingoD,  1903);  and  H^/raiiche 
Litteraturgeschichle  (Lei|micT  1906),  He  also  trans- 
lated A*  Kuenen's  National  Religion§  and  Universal 
Religions  (Hibbert  Lectures  for  1S82,  London, 
18S2)  under  the  title  Volhsreligion  und  Weltreligt^m 
(Berlin,  1S83),  and  a  number  of  the  same  icholar^s 
monographs  as  Oesammelie  AbhamUungen  fur  btbli^ 
^rhen  Wiftsensehafi  (Freiburg^  1894).  Ho  has  likewise 
edited  the  eighth  and  ninth  editions  of  J.  Hollen- 
berg*s  Hebraisches  Schulimrh  (Berlin.  1895,  1900) 
&nd  Eduard  Reuss*  Bricfweehsel  mii  seinem  Schiiler 
und  Freunde  Karl  Heinrich  Oraf  (in  eoUaboration 
with  H.  J,  Holtzmann,  Giesaen,  1904). 

BDDDEUSTEG,  bud"den^ig',  OSKAIl  GOTTLIEB 
RUDOLF:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Greiissen 
(25  m.  n.w.  of  Weimar)  Sept-  5,  1844,  He  waa 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsie  and  Berlin 
(1864-67  J  Ph.D.,  Berlin,  1871),  and  studied  in  Lon- 
don in  1867-73,  Returning  to  his  native  country  ^ 
he  was  a  teacher  successively  at  the  Andreanum  in 
Hi!dcshetm  (1873-74)  and  at  the  Vitzthum  gym- 
nasium in  Dresden  (1874—87),  declining  a  call  to  a 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1886, 
From  1887  to  1894  he  was  director  of  a  normal 
school  for  young  men  in  Dresden,  and  since  the 
latter  year  has  occupied  a  eimilar  position  in  a 
normal  school  for  young  women  in  the  same  eity. 
In  1883  he  founded  the  Wyclif  Society  in  Lon- 
don. He  has  written;  Die  assi/riscken  Ausgr<^mn- 
gen  und  das  AUe  Tfstament  (Heilbronn,  1880); 
Johann  Wielifs  laleini^che  Streitschriften  turn  ersien 
Male  aus  den  Handnchriften  kerausgegeben  (2  voIb,^ 
Leipeie,  1883;  Eng.  ed..  under  the  title /o^n  TFto 
Hf's  Folemieal  Works,  2  vols,,  London,  1884-85); 
Johann  Wiclif  und  seine  Zeil  (Halle,  1884);  John 
Widiff  Patriot  und  Reformer  (London,  1884);  and 
Johann  WielifB  De  veriiate  sacrce  sariptunB  (3  vols,, 
Leipaic,  190*4;    Eng.  ed.,  3  voK,  London,  1905-07), 

BUDDEUS,  bfld"d6'aH,  JOHANlfES  FRABCIS- 
CUS  (Johann  Franz  Budde);  Gennsin  theologian 
and  philosopher;  b.  at  An  clam  (47  m.  n.w,  of 
Stettin),  Potnerania,  where  his  father  was  pastor, 
June  25,  1667;  d.  at  Gotha  Nov.  19,  1729.  He 
early  received  a  thorough  education  in  dajssical 
and  Onental  languages^  and  had  read  the  Bible 
through  in  the  original  before  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  in  1685.  He  was  appointed 
adjunct  professor  of  philosophy  there  eoon  after 
taking  his  master's  degree  in  1687,  and  in  1689 
exchanged  this  for  a  similar  position  at  Jena,  where 
he  also  paid  much  attention  to  the  study  of  history. 


In  1692  ho  went  to  (Hoburg  as  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  the  next  year  to  the  new  University 
of  Halle  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  Here 
be  remained  until  1705,  when  he  went  to  Jena  ad 
second  professor  of  theology.  His  lectures  em- 
braced all  branches  of  this  science,  and  frequently 
tonchet!  on  philosophy,  history,  and  politics,  R©- 
speeted  by  all  as  a  man  and  a  Ctiristian,  he  remained 
at  Jena  for  the  refit  of  his  life,  several  times  acting 
as  rector  of  the  university  temporarily  and  being 
head  of  his  department  and  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cilor from  1715.  He  was  considered  the  most 
universally  accomplished  German  theologian  of 
his  time.  In  philosophy  he  professed  an  eclec- 
ticism which  rested  on  a  broad  historical  foundation; 
but  he  recognised  in  Deacartes  the  originator  of  a 
new  period,  and  in  attacking  the  *'  atheist "  Spi- 
noza followed  especially  the  upholders  of  the  law 
of  nature,  such  a^  Hugo  Grotius,  PufTcndorf,  and 
Thomasius,  His  theological  position  was  deter- 
mined by  the  tradition  of  Musi^us  at  Jena,  partly 
through  his  close  relations  with  Baier;  but  on 
another  side  he  was  inclined  toward  Pietism. 
His  association  with  Spangenberg,  Spener,  and 
Zinzendorf  brought  liim  under  suspicion  and  actually 
gave  rise  to  a  formal  investigation  of  his  doctrine. 
In  certain  ways,  too,  he  was  influenced  by  the 
federalist  theology,  but  without  allowing  it  to 
lead  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 
In  all  departments  he  showed  himself  a  man  of 
sound  learning  and  scholarly  instincts.  His  work 
was  epoch-making  in  church  history,  especially 
that  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
apostolic  age.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  life  of 
Buddeus  belongs  to  the  transition  penod  which 
follows  that  of  simple  orthodoxy;  the  inBuenoe 
of  anew  age  and  new  leading  interests  appears 
in  him,  and  at  times  he  seema  to  be  conscious  of 
the  change.  Yet  in  his  Biblical  criticism  he  did  not 
get  BO  far  as  to  make  the  slightest  conces«$ionf 
not  a  verse  of  a  canonical  book  can  be  touched 
without  injuring  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  Aa 
an  academic  teacher  he  attained  great  success,  and 
he  had  the  gift  of  a  striking  and  pregnant  style, 
especially  in  Latin,  His  works,  great  and  small, 
number  over  a  hundred.  Of  those  published  in 
the  Halle  perioil  may  be  mentioned  Elementa 
philosophiiB  practietE  (1697)  and  Elernenta  phi- 
losophiiE  edecticce  (1703),  To  the  second  Jena 
period  belong  among  others  the  instiiutiones  theo- 
logiiB  fnaralis  (1711;  German  transl.,  1719),  a  work 
strictly  in  accordance  with  his  philosophical  ethics; 
the  flisioria  ccctesiastica  veteris  Ustamenli  (1715-18); 
Theses  theologic(F  de  aiheismo  ei  superstUione  (1716), 
which,  directed  especially  against  Spinoza,  attracted 
much  attention;  Instiiulijones  theologize  dogmatiete 
(1723),  a  work  once  very  influential,  obviously 
founded  on  BaieKs  Compendium;  HistorUche  und 
tfieologische  Einleiiung  in  die  7y>rnehmsten  Reli^ion^ 
ttreitigkeiten  ( 1724,  1728),  edited  by  Walch;  Isagoge 
historico-tkeohgica  ad  theohygiam  univer&am  (1727), 
dealing  with  the  problems,  methods,  and  history  of 
theology  in  a  way  remarkable  for  that  time;  and 
Eeclesia  apostoliea  (1729),  intende<.l  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
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Bibuoorapht:  Buddeus  himself  issued  a  NotiUa  diaaerta- 
Honum  .  .  .  acriptorutngue  a  J.  F.  Buddeo  .  .  .  edito- 
rutn,  Jena,  1728  (a  list  of  his  writings);  and  the  Ehren^ 
oedOchtniaa  dea  .  .  .  J.  F.  Buddeua,  ib.  1731,  also  con- 
tains a  catalogue  of  his  productions.  Consult:  W. 
Schrader,  GeachichU  der  FriedriehauniveraWU  su  HaUe,  i. 
60,  Berlin,  1894;  W.  Gass,  Oeachichte  der  proteatanUadien 
DogmoHk,  iii.  30,  149  sqq.,  214  sqq.,  Berlin.  1862;  G. 
Frank,  Oeachichte  der  proteatantiachen  Theologie^  ii.  148, 
214  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1865;  C.  £.  Luthardt,  Oeachichte  der 
chriaUichen  Ethik,  u.  203  sqq..  ib.  1893. 

BUDDHISM, 
life  of  Buddha  (f  1).  Buddhist  Monks  (f  5). 

Legendary  Additions  Development  after  Buddha's 

(I  2).  Death  (|  6). 

Buddha's  Teaching  (f  3).  Buddhist  Sects  (f  7). 

Nirvana  (f  4).  The  Dhyani  Buddhas  (f  8). 

Buddhism' and  Christianity  (f  9). 

Buddhism  is  the  religion  established  in  India  by 
Buddha  in  the  sixth  century  b.c,  and  having,  ac- 
cording to  a  conservative  estimate,  upward  of 
100,000,000  adherents  at  the  present  time,  chiefly 
in  Ceylon,  Nepal,  Tibet,  Farther  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  While  frequently  regarded  as  a  new  relig- 
ion, it  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  reformation  of 
Brahmanism,  and  can  not  be  understood  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  preceding  it. 
The  religious  system  of  India  as  outlined  in  its 
oldest  religious,  books,  the  Vedas,  had  reached  in 
the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras  a  degree  of  ritualism 
such  as,  perhaps,  never  existed  elsewhere  (see 
Brahbianism).  This  formalism  produced  a  revolt, 
and  from  time  to  time  arose  various  teachers, 
philosophers,  and  reformers,  of  whom  the  most  in- 
fluential was  Siddhartha,  also  known  as  Sakya, 
Sakyamimi,  Gautama,  and,  most  frequently,  as 
Buddha. 

Buddha,  the  son  of  Suddhodana,  king  of  Kapi- 
lavastu,  a  city  in  the  district  of  Gorakhpur,  Oudh, 
was  bom  in  557  b.c.  in  the  grove  of  Lumbini,  two 
miles  from  the  capital.  He  was,  therefore,  like 
Mahavira,  the  foimderof  the  rival  system  of  Jainism 
(q.v.),  a  member  of  the  Kshatriya  or  warrior  caste. 
The  details  of  the  life  of  the  Buddha,  or  "The 
Enlightened  One,"  so  far  as  they  may  be  verified 
historically,  are  comparatively  few.  He  lost  his 
mother,  whom  the  later  texts  name  Maya,  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  he  married  while  still  yoimg,  accord- 
ing to  Hindu  custom,  and  had  a  son  called  Rahula. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  (528  B.C.),  he  renounced 
his  succession  to  the  throne  and  became  a  hermit. 
Herein  there  is  nothing  extraordinary,  for  Brah- 
manism divided  life  into  the  four  stages  of  student, 
householder,  hermit,  and  ascetic.  Two  of  these 
the  prince  had  already  performed;  two  more  yet 
remained  for  him,  and  he  went  forth 
I.  Life  of    to  win  knowledge  of  the  truth  by 

Buddha,  penance  and  meditation.  From  the 
first  he  gained  nothing,  nor  could  his 
teachers  help  him,  while  his  five  companions  aban- 
doned him  as  unfitted  to  receive  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  In  his  wanderings  he  came  to  Uruvela, 
the  modem  Buddha  Gaya  in  Bengal.  There,  in 
521  B.C.,  after  seven  years  of  stmggle,  he  received 
illumination  while  sitting  in  meditation  beneath 
the  sacred  bo-tree  {Ficus  religioaa  or  pipul-tree). 
Thus  the  Bodhisattva,  or  potential  Buddha,  be- 
came a  tme  Buddha  or  Tathagata,  "  the  Perfected 
One."    He  now  entered  upon  the  fourth  and  the 


last  stage  of  life,  and  became  a  wandering  ascetic  and 
teacher.  His  earliest  followers  were  the  five  monks 
who  had  tumed  from  him  before,  and  as  other  con- 
verts were  made  they  were  sent  as  apostles  of  the 
doctrine.  Favor  was  his  in  high  places  also,  for 
Bimbisara,  king  of  Magadha,  became  an  adherent 
of  the  faith.  Over  all  ranks  and  classes  Buddha 
exercised  a  powerful  influence,  due,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible, rather  to  his  personal  charm  of  manner  than 
to  any  essential  novelty  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
taught.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  great  part  the 
result  of  his  disregard  of  the  fundamental  Hindu 
principle  of  caste  that  he  won  for  himself  so  large 
a  following.  Peaceably  and  calmly  the  life  of 
Buddha  passed,  with  little  opposition,  save  from 
his  cousin  Devadatta,  who  attempted,  from  motives 
of  personal  ambition,  to  rouse  hostility  against 
his  kinsman.  At  the  age  of  eighty  the  Buddha 
felt  that  his  end  was  drawing  near,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  severe  illness  befell  him.  At  the 
village  of  Kusinara,  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Kathmandu,  the  capital  of  Nepal,  the  master 
passed  away  (477  b.c). 

About  the  life  here  outlined  the  mythopeic  tend- 
encies of  the  Oriental  mind  wove  a  web  of  legend. 
In  course  of  time  Buddha  no  longer  stands  alone. 
He  is  the  successor  of  twenty-seven  Buddhas  and 
himself  received  recognition  from  twenty-four  of 
them,  passing  through  a  hundred  thousand  world 
cycles  and  coimtless  reincarnations  before  he 
reached  the  perfection  which  was  requisite  for  his 
high  mission.  When  in  him  all  perfection  and  all 
knowledge  was  united,  the  gods  besought  him  to 
be  bom  on  earth,  and  in  answer  to 
3.  Legend-  their  prayer  he  entered  the  womb  of 
ary  Maya  in  the  form  of  a  white  elephant, 
Additions,  while  thirty-two  signs  of  wonder  ap- 
peared and  the  ten  thousand  worlds 
trembled  at  the  coming  of  the  savior  of  the  world. 
At  the  end  of  ten  months,  the  Buddha  was  bom 
beneath  a  sal-tree  in  the  grove  of  Lumbini,  while 
gods  and  men  did  homage  imto  him.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  his  life  the  Brahman  Kondanna 
prophesied  to  Suddhodana  the  king  that  the 
child  was  destined  to  become  a  Buddha  when  he 
should  see  four  signs  of  evil  omen,  an  old  man,  a 
sick  man,  a  corpse,  and  a  monk.  By  every  means 
within  his  power  the  father  sought  to  keep  his 
son  from  seeing  these  sights,  surrounding  him 
with  every  luxury,  and  marrying  him  in  his  six- 
teenth year  to  his  cousin  Yasodhara,  the  daughter 
of  Suprabuddha.  It  was  all  in  vain,  however,  for 
Siddhartha  beheld  the  four  signs,  realized  the 
misery  of  life,  and  abandoned  the  palace.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  seven  years  of  wandering,  he 
realized  that  he  was  at  last  to  gain  Buddhahood, 
and  amid  many  marvels  he  sat  down  beneath  the 
bo-tree  facing  the  East.  Fruitlessly  did  Mara, 
the  leader  of  the  host  of  evil,  endeavor  to  terrify 
the  Bodhisattva.  The  blandishments  of  his  daugh- 
ters. Desire,  Pining,  and  Lust,  and  his  more  subtle 
temptation  that  the  Buddha  should  at  once  enter 
Nirvana  without  proclaiming  his  saving  knowl- 
edge to  mankind,  failed  ignominiously.  From 
the  time  of  his  illumination  imtil  his  death  few 
myths  gather  about  the  Buddha,  but  when  he  was 
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about  to  die  there  were  marvels,  and  the  course  of 
nature  was  again  disturbed,  until  the  Tathagata 
passed  to  Nirvana. 

The  key-note  of  Buddhism  is  the  transitoriness 
and  vanity  of  life,  which  is  conditioned  by  karma, 
the  fruit  of  deeds  done  in  countless  previous  lives; 
nor  can  existence  be  ended  before  the  expiration  of 
many  reincarnations  devoted  to  works  of  holiness  and 
spent  in  unceasing  efforts  to  gain  Nirvana.  Three 
elements  common   to  all  post-Vedic 

3.  Buddha's  Hindu  thought  are  at  once  discernible 
Teaching,     in  this  teaching;  viz.,  transmigration, 

karma,  and  the  dissolution  of  individ- 
uality. In  its  shortest  form  Buddha's  teaching 
may  be  simmiarized  as  follows:  Birth  is  sorrow, 
age  is  sorrow,  sickness  is  sorrow,  death  is  sorrow, 
clinging  to  earthly  things  is  sorrow.  Birth  and 
rebirth,  the  chain  of  reincarnation,  result  from 
the  thirst  for  life  together  with  passion  and  desire. 
The  only  escape  from  this  thirst  is  to  follow  the 
Eightfold  Path:  Right  belief,  right  resolve,  right 
word,  right  act,  right  life,  right  effort,  right  think- 
ing, right  meditation. 

The  goal  of  Buddhism  is  Nirvana.  A  definition 
of  this  term  is  almost  impossible  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Buddha  himself  gave  no  clear  idea, 
and  in  all  probability  possessed  none,  of  this  state. 

He  was  indeed  asked  by  more  than 

4.  Nirvana,    one  of  his  disciples  whether  Nirvana 

was  postmundane  or  postcelestial  ex- 
istence, or  whether  it  was  annihilation.  To  all 
these  questions,  however,  he  refused  an  answer, 
for  it  was  characteristic  of  his  teachings  that  they 
were  practically  confined  to  the  present  life,  and 
concerned  themselves  but  little  either  with  prob- 
lems of  merely  academic  philosophy  or  with  the 
unknowable.  Some  measure  of  light,  however, 
may  be  gained  from  the  orthodox  systems  of  Indian 
philosophy  which  are  based  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Veda.  According  to 
all  of  these,  the  summum  bonum  is  release  from 
karma  and  reincarnation,  a  goal  which  is  to  be 
attained  by  knowledge,  and  which  consists  in 
absorption  into  or  reunion  with  the  Over-Soul. 
This  involves  the  annihilation  of  individuality,  and 
in  this  sense  Nirvana  is  nihilism,  so  that  with  the 
tacit  ignoring  of  any  real  conception  of  the  divine 
in  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  Nirvana  seems  to  imply 
the  annihilation  of  the  soul  rather  than  its  absorp- 
tion. It  is  noteworthy,  furthermore,  that  the  word 
Nirvana  etymologically  denotes  "  a  blowing  out," 
the  extinguishing  of  the  fires  of  hatred,  infatuation, 
and  all  passions.  Nirvana  seems  to  have  been 
twofold,  a  secondary  condition  which  may  be 
reached  by  the  righteous  in  this  life,  and  the  blessed 
state  of  freedom  from  rebirth. 

Surpassing  the  teachers  who  had  preceded  him, 
Buddha  denied  both  the  authority  of  the  Vedas, 
whose  recognition,  however  formal,  constitutes 
orthodoxy  in  India,  and  the  power  of  sacrifice, 
while  he  practically  ignored  the  existence  of  the 
divine.  He  rejected  the  entire  system  of  caste, 
thus  imconsciously  preparing  his  doctrines  to  be 
potentially  a  world-religion  instead  of  an  ethnic 
faith.  In  the  later  Buddhist  theology  an  elab- 
orate   cosmology   is    developed,    with    thirty-one 


worlds  inhabited  by  fourteen  classes  of  beings,  of 
which  the  three  highest  are  the  supreme  Buddhas, 
Pratyekabuddhas,  and  Arhats,  the  latter  being  those 
who  are  almost  ready  to  attain  Nirvana,  while  the 
Pratyekabuddha  has  attained  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  Nirvana  but  does  not  preach  it.  In  addition 
to  these  must  be  noted  the  Bodhisattva,  a  potential 
Buddha  who  will  attain  to  Buddhahood  in  due  time. 
Even  in  his  lifetime  Buddha  established  an 
order,  thus  forming  the  "  triple  jewel,''  Buddha, 
Dhamma  (the  law),  and  Sangha  (the  congregation). 
In  this  order  were  gathered  the  followers  of  the 
teacher,  who  were  bound  by  the  ten  vows:  neither 
to  kill  nor  to  steal,  to  abstain  from  impurity,  false- 
hood, and  intoxicating  drinks,  not  to  eat  at  for- 
bidden times,  to  abstain  from  the  folly  of  dancing, 

singing,  music,  pnd  the  theater,  to  use 

5.  Buddhist   no  manner  of  adornment,  not  to  sleep 

Monks,      in  a  high  or  a  broad  bed,  and  to  receive 

neither  gold  nor  silver.  The  monks, 
who  were  boimd  to  celibacy  and  poverty,  and  were 
called,  in  old  Hindu  fashion,  bhikkuSf  or  beggars, 
might  be  received  as  novices  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight,  although  they  could  not  be  ordained  before 
their  twentieth  year.  Twice  a  month  the  monks 
of  each  monastery  assembled  for  the  confession  of 
sins,  and  annually  in  the  rainy  season  a  retreat  was 
held  both  for  rest  from  the  pilgrimages  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  to  gain  new  strength  for  the  coming 
season.  Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Buddha  women 
were  admitted  to  the  order  and  nunneries  were 
built  for  their  acconunodation. 

The  history  of  Buddhism  is  a  curious  bit  of  irony; 
the  founder  who  had  ignored  the  existence  of  a  god 
himself  became  a  god.  In  Southern  India,  how- 
ever, the  religion  remained  relatively  pure,  although 
some  heretical  doctrines  crept  in  at  an  early  period 
and  a  number  of  councils  were  held  to  maintain 
the  faith  in  its  integrity.    The  first  of  these  took 

place   at   Rajagaha   in   the   year   of 

6.  Develop-  Buddha's  death,  the  second  at  Vaisali 

ment  after  about  a  century  later,  the  third,  a 

Buddha's    sectarian     meeting,     at     Pataliputra 

Death,      about  246  B.C.,  and  the  fourth  at  Jal- 

andhara  under  the  Indo-Scythian  king 
Kanishka  in  78  a.d.  The  religion  gained  royal 
approval  at  an  early  date,  its  great  kingly  adherent 
being  Asoka,  who  was  crowned  at  Pataliputra  in 
Madagha  about  259  B.C.  and  reigned  thirty-seven 
years.  Not  only  did  he  spread  the  faith  through- 
out his  dominions,  but  his  son  Mahendra  carried 
the  new  creed  to  Ceylon.  In  the  second  century 
B.C.  the  Indo-Scythian  kings  of  Cabul  and  Bactria 
established  Buddhism  in  their  lands,  whence  it 
was  promulgated  in  Northwestern  India.  Thus 
the  faith  spread  by  degrees  over  all  the  coimtry 
north  of  the  Vindhyas,  existing  side  by  side  with 
Brahmanism  and  Jainism  in  harmony  and  peace. 
Its  downfall  in  the  land  of  its  birth  was  due  to  two 
causes,  the  conflict  of  the  sects  which  arose  within 
itself  and  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  India, 
but  there  was  no  persecution  by  the  other  Hindu 
sects.  In  Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand.  Buddhism 
still  exists,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  and  it  is  there  that  the  purest  Buddhism 
is  found. 
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It  was  but  natural  that  divergent  opinions  should 
arise  within  the  faith  itself.  These  remained  com- 
paratively imimportant,  however,  imtil  the  schism 
into  the  Mahayana  and  Hinayana,  or  the  "  Great 
Vehicle  "  and  "  Little  Vehicle."  The  latter  still 
adhered  strictly  in  the  main  to  the  original  tenets 
of  Buddhism,  although  it  was  subdivided  into  the 
Vaibhashikas  and  the  Sautrantikas, 
7.  Buddhist  the  fonner  laying  special  stress  on  the 
Sects.  "  Abliidhammapitaka  "  or  metaphys- 
ical section  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
religion,  and  the  latter  on  the  "  Suttapitaka  "  or 
discourses  of  the  Buddha.  The  Mahayanists,  on 
the  contrary,  who  form  by  far  the  larger  sect,  devo- 
ted themselves  to  all  manner  of  speculation,  being 
influenced  not  only  by  Hinduism  but  at  a  later 
period  by  Shamanism  (q.v.)  as  well.  The  Mahayana 
postulates  the  existence  of  a  thousand  Buddhas 
with  a  supreme  god,  the  Adibuddha,  and  prefers 
beneficent  activity  to  the  passivity  of  the  Buddha's 
own  doctrines,  although  both  the  principal  sub- 
divisions of  this  sect,  the  Yogacaras  and  the  Mad- 
hyamikas,  are  strictly  idealistic,  and  in  so  far  are 
orthodox  Hindus. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Tibet  about  the 
seventh  century  a.d.,  when  it  was  already  permeated 
by  Saivaite  and  Tantric  Hinduism  and  by  Maha- 
yanism,  while  imder  the  influence  of  Mongolian 
Shamanism  it  departed  still  more  from  its  original 
ideal.  Here  is  evolved  the  concept  of  the  Dhyani- 
Buddhas,  the  celestial  types  of  the 
8.  The      Buddhas  which  appear  on  earth  as 

Dhyani-     men  (Manushi-Buddhas).    These  Dha- 

Buddhas.  yani-Buddhas,  who  are  five  in  nimiber, 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  world 
between  the  incarnations  of  the  Manushi-Buddhas, 
although  they  themselves  never  become  incarnate. 
Three  of  them  correspond  to  the  three  Buddhas 
who  preceded  Gautama  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world;  one,  Amitabha,  to  the  historical  Buddha, 
whose  earthly  reincarnation  is  the  lesser  Lama 
of  Tibet;  and  the  fifth  is  the  Dhyani-Bodhisatva 
Padmapani  or  Avalokitesvara,  who  is  represented 
on  earth  by  the  Dalai-Lama  at  Lhassa,  and  is  the 
type  of  the  Bodhisatva  Maitreya,  the  future  earthly 
Buddha  and  the  savior  of  the  world.  See  Lamaism. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  into  China  in  its  Maha- 
yanistic  form  by  the  emperor  Mingti  in  61  a.d., 
and  despite  persecutions,  especially  under  the  Tang 
dynasty  (620-907),  it  has  siu^ved  there  imtil  the 
present  day,  although  overlaid  with  superstition 
and  consisting  in  great  part  in  the  worship  of  pic- 
tures and  relics.  It  has  gained,  however,  only  a 
subordinate  place  in  China,  being  unable  to  com- 
pete either  with  the  popular  Taoism  or  the  cultured 
Confucianism,  despite  the  fact  that  the  three  relig- 
ions exist  peaceably  side  by  side.  From  China 
Buddhism  was  carried  to  Japan,  where  numerous 
sects  have  arisen,  although  the  results  have  been 
little  more  than  a  further  departure  from  the 
original  faith  (see  China,  I.,  3;  Japan,  I.,  II.,  2). 

Some  scholars  would  like  to  derive  the  gospel 
narrative  from  Buddhism,  but  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Oriental 
scholars  have  decided  that  the  story  of  Buddha 
has   had   no   influence   on   the   canonical   life   of 


Christ.  They  reach  this  conclusion  by  a  com- 
parison of  elements  of  the  Buddha  legend  com- 
posed long  after  the  death  of  the  teacher  with 
the  Gospels.  The  Buddhist  parallels  are  drawn, 
moreover,  in  the  main,  from  the  texts  of  the 
Northern  school,  which  are  confessedly  late  and 
mythopeic  to  a  degree  which  almost  totally  ob- 
scures the   figure  of  the  historic  Buddha,   while 

some  of  the  so-called  cogent  Christian 
9.  Bud-  parallels  are  based  upon  the  apocry- 
dhism  and  phal  Gospels.  Considering  the  canon- 
Christianity,  ical  Gospels  on  the  one  hand  and  the 

texts  of  the  Southern  Buddhism  on 
the  other,  the  parallels  between  the  lives  of  Jesus 
and  Buddha  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  those 
which  are  natural  in  the  case  of  great  religious 
teachers.  Thus  of  five  parallels  mentioned  by 
Seydel,  the  ablest  advocate  of  the  theory  of  Bud- 
dhistic influence  on  Christianity,  the  three  most 
important  are  the  presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus 
in  the  temple  compared  with  that  of  the  infant 
Buddha;  the  fast  of  Jesus  and  that  of  Buddha; 
and  the  preexistence  of  Jesus  and  of  Buddha  in 
heaven.  Of  these  the  presentation  of  Buddha  is 
found  neither  in  the  writings  of  the  Southern  school 
nor  in  the  ancient  text  of  the  Northern,  while  at  the 
time  of  Jesus  it  was  usual  for  a  pious  mother  to 
attend  the  temple  for  the  redemption  of  the  first- 
bom  and  her  own  ritual  purification.  The  account 
of  the  fasting  and  temptation  is  not  entirely  har- 
monious in  both  accoimts.  Buddha  first  over- 
comes Mara  and  then  fasts  forty-nine  days,  while 
Jesus  fasts  forty  days  and  is  then  tempted  by  the 
devil.  Not  only  is  the  account  of  the  Gospels  the 
more  accurate  psychologically,  but  it  may  be  paral- 
leled with  similar  events  in  the  lives  of  Moses  and 
Elijah,  while  the  story  of  the  temptation  is  found 
not  only  in  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  but  also 
in  Zoroastrianism.  The  third  parallel  of  the  pre- 
existence of  Jesus  and  Buddha  is  equally  discrepant. 
Jesus  existed  in  heaven  from  all  eternity  and  is 
imique  in  such  existence,  while  Buddha  merely 
shares  the  history  of  all  other  Buddhas  and  was 
reincarnated  on  earth  countless  times.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  spirit  of  the  two  religions 
as  of  their  foimders  is  entirely  divergent.  The 
tragedy  and  the  majesty  of  the  Christ  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  peacefulness  and  the  sweetness  of 
Buddha.  Jesus  sought  to  save  the  world,  not 
himself.  Buddha  began  by  saving  himself  and  then 
taught  the  world.  The  aim  of  Jesus  is  faith  and 
individual  existence  in  heaven  in  the  presence  of 
God;  the  aummum  bonum  of  Buddha  is  knowledge 
and  the  annihilation  of  self  in  Nirvana.  In  the 
face  of  such  essential  divergencies,  the  parallels 
alleged  to  exist  between  Buddha  and  Jesus  seem 
to  be  cases  of  accidental  coincidence,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that,  despite  the  travel  between 
Palestine  and  India,  which  may  have  influenced 
to  some  degree  the  apocryphal  Gospels  on  the  one 
hand  and  late  Northern  Buddhism  on  the  other, 
Christianity  and  Buddhism  developed  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  independently.  For  esoteric  Bud- 
dhism (so  called),  see  Theosophy. 

Dibliooraphy:  The  literature  on   Buddhism  is  enormous, 
and  it  is  possible  to  cite  here  only  a  few  out  of  the  many 
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booltB  OD  the  eubjeot,  while  refetenoe  may  be  made  for 
moro  complpto  bibUojitaphies  to  the  work*  of  Kem  *iid 
Aiken  TnentioDPil  below. 

Gc^n^rK.!  workn  and  indi&n  Buddkuim:  K.  Kiippen^  Di* 
RtHffian  dc»  Buddha,  l^rlin.  13£7H30;  Bulhafmy  baint* 
Eilure.  L€  B^uddha  tt  «  RetigUm,  ?mi»,  1860;  R,  llanly. 
Manual  cf  Buddki^m  in  its  Modem.  £)€rriitpmgnt,  l^ondon^ 
1S60;  E.  tiuniDuf^  fnb-oduvt^n  d  VhiiUiire  dii  Btmd^ 
dhitmm  Indim,  PafU,  187&;  U.  OldcEibcrg,  BuddhOj  ttin 
Lihen,  9titve  LtJtn,  seine  GemeimU.  BerUn*  1S07<  Eng. 
truLBl.  by  W,  Hoey.  I^mloa.  1882:  E.  BcDmrt.  E$»ai  irvr 
la  fi^ffffiuJe  du  Bowldfu^  Paris.  18S2:  M,  WiUismA,  Bad- 
dh%4tm  in  iUt  Connection  with  BtdAmanUfm  and  Hifuduiem 
and  iU  Cimtmtt  with  Chrittianitv,  London.  1889;  T.  W. 
Khyii  Davids.  Bwidhitm.  itw  Hi^Ujry  and  lAierQture,  Nftw 
York,  1895:  idem.  Buddhism,  Lotirlon,  ISOO:  H.  Kern. 
Ge§chimdenit  van  het  Buddhitme  in  Indii^  Haarlem,  1884^ 
idenip  Manual  of  Indian  Btiddhism^  l^trmburK,  1800;  K, 
liardy.  Dtr  Buddhismus  nuch  Olttren  Pali-Werken,  Mun- 
tter.  1890;  idem,  Buddha,  Leipdiic,  1003;  R.  CopIe^loQ, 
Buddhism^  Primitive  and  Present,  in  Magadha  and  Cty^ 
ton,  Lotidon^  1392;  K.  NcumanD.  Buddhittisrhe  Aniho- 
loffie,  BfirliUr  1 892;  idem.  Die  Rtden  des  Cotamn  Bvddhae^ 
Lejpsict,  1897;  idem,  THtrasatha  und  Therioatha,  BerLm, 
1899;  H.  WdfTGn,  Buddhiem  in  Tranttaiian.  CbfnbridE«f 
Umh.,  1890;  J.  Dahlm&ELii.  Buddha.  B«r]iD,  1898;  and  for 
op^ci^l  toptcd  cooHuIt,  among  other  worka:  S.  Hardy, 
Eaaiem  Afonachiem.,  London,  18<M);  A.  Bairti&n.  Der  Bud- 
dhim/nua  in  weiner  Pwifthttl&Qie,  Berlin,  1882;  idem,  Z>er 
Bwddhiemue  ole  rrligimit-'philotophischfe  Syaiem^  ib< 
1893;  J.  DfthJm&Qn,  Nirvana,  ib.  189(i;  W.  St,  C,  TiitiaU. 
The  NobU  Eidhtft^  Path.  LoiidoD,  1903;  A.  MenzicA,  Th* 
ReiiffionK  of  India,  Brohtnanitm  atyd  Buddhietn,  ib.  19D4. 

EiEoeediiifLy  important  for  the  legendary  developinent 
of  Buddhism  ia  the  Jataka:  or  Simiee  of  the  BwMha*9 
Former  Births,  Pali  t^xt  edited  with  ita  oommentary  by 
V.  Faunboll,  8  vols.,  I^ndon,  1877-97;  tmnalntion  by 
various  hMid«  edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  vob,  L-r.,  ib.  1895- 
1905.  Consult  aL»  Portfoiw  of  Buddhiat  Art,  Hittoriml 
and  Modem,  Chjcaflo,  1906  (a  collection  of  31  plat^;*'). 

Extra- Indian  Buddhum:  H.  ALabiuter,  The  WhrrI  of 
the  Lam,  London,  1871:  P*  Bigandet,  The  Lift  or  Lr^nd 
of  Oaudama,  ihe  Buddha  of  the  fiumusM,  lb,  1880;  E. 
SablaKintweit,  Buddhirm  in  Tibet,  Leipaic,  1863;  W.  Rock- 
hill,  Ths  Life  of  the  Bvddha,  London,  1884;  L,  A.  Wad- 
dell,  The  Bitddhiem  of  Tibet  or  Lajnaiem^  ib,  1895  (con- 
tains  bibliogruphy,  pp,  678-6S3);  A.  Grtjnwedel,  Mytk&- 
ttnne  de*  B^tddhitmue  in  Tibet  und  der  Mongolei,  Lcipfuc, 
1900;  J^  Edkios,  Chinese  Buddhism,  Loiuloa,  1880;  S. 
Beal,  Bw^ihixm  in  China,  ib.  1884:  idem,  Si^t/^-ki,  Bud- 
dhitt  Recarda  of  Ute  Wev^m  World,  from  the  CAin««#,  lb. 
1906;  B,  Nanjio,  Tweive  Jajnneae  Buddhial  SerU,  Tokyo. 
1887;  R.  Fujishimaf  Lc  Bouddhisme  Japonaia,  Farii, 
1887. 

Bnddhiim  aad  Ghri«tiamty:  R.  Beydel»  Du»  Eranffe^ 
hum  von  Jeaua  in  adnen  Verh&ltniaaen  ru  B-uddh&Sa^t 
und  Btiddho'Lehre,  Ijeipidc.  1882;  idem..  Die  Buddha-I^t* 
gend^unddas  LehanJeau,  \h.  ed.  1897;  Rhya  Davida,  Bvd- 
dhiam  and  Chrietianity,  London,  1888;  H,  FnJke,  Buddha, 
Mohammed  und  Christua,  CiUtferalob,  lOOO;  C.  Aiken,  The 
Dhamma  of  Gotama  the  Buddha  and  the  Qospet  of  Jeaus 
the  Chriat^  BoHton,  1900;  A.  Bertholet,  Bvddhiamua  und 
Chrittenlum,  TObingen^  1902. 

Rffereni^e  may  al«o  be  made  to  the  genenJ  worka  dh 
eompara^ive  reliE;ion  and  the  religions  of  India,  eirpeeially 
£.  Hopkinii,  Relioiana  of  India,  Boatun,  189^,  pp.  298- 
347;  Chantepie  de  la  f^nuwaye,  Lehrhuth  der  Religiona- 
fffiMchichte,  3d  ed,,  Freiburg,  1905;  C  Von  Orelli,  Al!ffe- 
meine  Reliffiansuesthi^hie,  pp.  448-493,  Bonn,  18B9,  and 
the  bibliiiigiaphict  there  given. 

BtTDE,  ba"d^,  GUILLAUME:  French  humanist; 
b,  at  Parb  1467;  d,  there  Aug,  23,  1540,  He 
studied  kw  at  Origans,  and*  after  leading  a  dissi- 
pated Ufe  for  eeveral  yeare,  began  to  apply  him  self 
to  Greek,  philosophy,  theology,  and  science.  Well 
received  at  court,  he  was  repeatedly  entrusted  with 
diplomatie  miasioas  to  Rome,  On  Atig.  21,  1522, 
Francis  I,  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  royal 
library  at  Fontainebleau  and  royal  coiuicilor,  and 
it  was  owing  to  Bud^'i  initiative  that  the  king 


etilar^d  the  Roy  a!  Library  of  PnxiH  and  alflo  the 
Royal  College,  which  afterward  became  the  ColBge 
de  France,  I^fOng  before  Luther,  BucM  had  felt 
the  necessity  of  reforms  in  the  Church,  but,  like 
many  scholars  and  bisho[js  of  hia  dayf  be  feared 
a  rupture  with  Rome*  Among  \m  numerous  workif 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: 
De  Asse  et  pariitnts  tju9  (Paris,  1514);  De  Studio 
bonarum  lUterarum  recte  ci  commode  inetituendo 
(1527);  Commentani  UngutE  grmat  {\ 529);  De  tran- 
»iiu  HcUfnistni  ad  ChrUtianismum  (1535);  Forensia 
quibus  tmlgarts  €t  Peru  latinos  jutiAtannult&min  lo- 
^tiendi  formul<£  dantuf  (1548);  and  L^^icon  grmca- 
iatinum  (Geneva,  1554  etc),    G.  BoNET-MAtrET. 

BiBLioaRACRT:  The  beat  aeeount  of  hbi  life  u  by  E,  de 

Bud^,  Vie  de  Guiliaume  Budi,  Paha,  1884,  C-onault  also 
E.  and  S.  Haag.  t^a  France  prfAeatanta^r  ed.  H.  L.  Bordier, 
lb.  1877-86:  Rebitl^.  G.  Bude,  eseai  hiatorique,  PrntiMf 
1846;  A.  Moqu&t,  Lea  Seigneura  da  Marlv.  Farix,  18S2, 

BUDER,  bii'der,   PAUL  VOH:    German  Prot^ 

tant;  b.  at  Leutkirch  (40  m*  s.  of  Ulm)  Feb,  16, 
1836,  He  waa  educated  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen  *(Ph,D„  1858),  and,  after  being  leeturer 
at  the  theological  aeminary  attached  to  that  institu-* 
tion  from  1861  to  1865,  waa  Buceessively  deacon 
and  inspector  of  ichoola  at  Backmmg  from  1865 
to  186S  and  second  court-preacher,  aa  well  as  assist- 
ant in  the  eoni»istory  and  a  member  of  the  theo- 
logical examining  board,  in  Stuttgart  from  186S 
to  1872,  In  the  latter  ycM'  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  dogmatics  and  New  Teata^ 
ment  exegcsja  and  supervisor  of  the  theological 
seminary  of  the  Umversity  of  Tabingen,  where  he 
ha.H  been  full  professor  since  1^7,  He  has  written 
Ueber  die  apohgetuche  Aufgabt  der  The^hgU  der 
Oegenwart  (TObingen,  1876). 

BUECHITER,    bUH'ner,    GOTTFRIED,   got'frtd, 

German  Lutheran  theologian;  b,  at  Rildersdorf 
(the  district  of  Saxc^Altenburg)  1701;  d,  at  Quer- 
furt  (18  m.  w,  of  Mcrseburg)  1780.  He  studied 
at  Jena,  and  lectiu^  there  from  1725  until  he  was 
called  as  rector  to  Querfurt.  where  he  died.  He  is 
best  knowTi  as  the  author  of  Biblische  JUai-  ufid 
Verbai-Hand'Concordant  (Jena^  1740;  23d  ed,, 
Berlin,  1S9€;  ed.  H,  L.  Heubner,  Philadelphia, 
1871),  A  list  of  BQchner's  other  theological  works 
is  given  in  Jdcber  and  Adelungsi  AUgtmeinen 
GeUhrten-Lexikonf  fl,v, 

BUECHSEL,  bQn'eeL  KARL:  German  Lutheran 
theologian:  b,  at  Schftnfeld  (a  suburb  of  Prenalau, 
71  ra,  n.n.e,  of  Potsdam)  May  2.  1803;  d.  at  Deriin 
Aug,  14f  1889,  Afi^r  completing  his  studies,  be 
became  mintater  in  his  native  place,  superintendent 
at  Brasson,  and  in  1S46  pastor  of  St,  Matthew's 
at  Berlin,  In  1853  ho  was  made  superintendent 
general,  but  retired  from  the  tninietry  in  1884^ 
He  belonged  to  the  moat  prominent  and  infiuentiai 
preachers  of  the  German  capital,  and  was  the 
author  of  ErinneruTig^n  au«  dtm  Lehen  eine^  Land- 
geiatlichen  (5  vols.,  Berlin,  1888-97),  which  went 
through  many  editions. 

BUELL,  MARCUS  DARIUS:  Methodist  Episoo- 
palian;  b.  at  Wayland,  N,  Y,,  Jan,  1,  1851.  He 
was  educated  at  New  York  University  (B,A,^  1872) 
and  the   Boston    University   School   of  Theology 
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(1875).  He  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
1875,  and  held  successive  pastorates  at  Portchester, 
N.  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1875-84.  In  the  latter  year  he  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Cambridge,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  as  professor  of 
New  Testament  Greek  and  exegesis  in  Boston 
University,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  He 
was  also  assistant  dean  in  1885-89  and  dean  in 
188^1904.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  and  of  the  Harvard 
Biblical  Club,  and  has  written,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  minor  contributions,  Studies  in  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (Boston,  1890). 

BUG  BIBLE.    See  Bible  Vehsions,  B,  IV.,  {  9. 

BUGEHHAGEH,  ba^'gen-h^gen,  JOHANN:  A 
leader  of  the  German  Reformation;  b.  at  Wollin 
(29  m.  n.  of  Stettin),  Pomerania,  June  24,  1485; 
d.  at  Wittenberg  Apr.  20,  1558.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Greifswald,  pasring  special 
attention  to  the  Latin  classics.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Trep- 
tow  on  the  Rega,  which  he  made  famous  far  and 
wide  by  the  thorough  Renaissance  devotion  to 
study  which  he  inculcated.  In  1509  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  though  without  any  special  theo- 
logical training  Humanism,  in  fact, 
Bazly  Life,  strongly  influenced  his  theology.  He 
turned  away  from  the  schoolmen  to 
seek  a  purer  doctrine  in  the  early  Fathers,  and 
by  Erasmus,  whom  he  considered  to  represent 
them,  was  brought  to  a  deep  study  of  the 
Bible.  In  1517  he  was  appointed  to  lecture  on 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  in  the  new  monastic 
school  of  Belbuck.  A  journey  throughout  Pome- 
rania in  search  of  documents  to  aid  in  Spalatin's 
historical  work  led  to  the  publication  of  its  results 
in  his  Pomerania  (1518),  in  which  he  foreshadows 
hit  later  career  by  incidental  attacks  on  the  preach- 
en  of  indulgences;  and  a  sermon  delivered  before 
a  derical  assembly  in  1519  (or  1520)  is  even  more 
outspoken  in  its  reproof  of  abuses.  Not  long  after, 
Luther's  writings  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  at 
first  shocked  by  the  Captivitas  Babylonica,  but 
further  reading  convinced  him  of  its  truth.  An 
earnest  correspondence  with  Luther  followed,  and 
in  1521  Bugenhagen  went  to  Wittenberg,  sending 
back  to  Treptow  a  long  letter  in  which  he  declared 
his  adhesion  to  his  new  master's  doctrines. 

He  matriculated  at  the  university,  made  friends 
with  Melanchthon,  and  began  to  expound  the 
Psalms  to  an  increasing  audience.  The  swift 
devdopment  of  practical  rdform  carried  him  with  it, 
and  he  married  m  1522,  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty 
of  his  futiue.  Luther  exerted  himself  to  find  a 
posit  on  for  him,  and,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
principal  church  of  Wittenberg,  put  his  useful 
follower  in,  despite  the  protests  of  the 

At  Tl^t-     capitular  body  to  whom  the  right  of 

ttnberg.  nomination  really  belonged  Here 
Bugenhagen  busied  himself  in  many 
practical  pastoral  works,  finding  time  for  literary 
activity  also;  he  hel(>ed  in  the  Low  German  edition 
of  Luther's  New  Testament  (1524),  and  in  the  same 
year  published  his  lectiures  on  the  Psalms  and  Latin 


commentaries  on  several  other  books  of  Scriptiue. 
These,  as  well  as  some  German  treatises  on  practical 
piety,  made  his  name  known,  and  he  was  called  to 
St.  Nicholas's  church  at  Hamburg.  The  town 
ooimcil  objected,  and  the  proposal  fell  through. 
Bugenhagen  came,  however,  to  the  help  of  the 
evangelical  community  in  Hamburg  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  his  tractate  Von  dem  Ckristenloven  und 
redden  guden  Werken  (published  1526;  High  Ger- 
man version  in  Vogt),  which  is  one  of  the  b^  pop- 
ular presentations  of  the  Lutheran  teaching.  In 
1525  he  officiated  at  Luther's  marriage,  and  wrote 
a  defense  of  the  married  clergy.  Besides  his  faith- 
ful pastoral  labors,  continued  even  through  the 
plague  of  1527,  he  took  part  in  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  Reformation  by  a  letter  ''  to  the 
Ghristians  in  England "  (1525),  by  taking  a 
prominent  part  against  Zwingli  and  Butser  in  the 
eucharistic  controversy,  and  by  new  exegetical 
works. 

Bugenhagen's  forte,  however,  was  organization, 
which  he  carried  forward  in  many  parts  of  North 
Germany,  in  both  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
matters.  The  results  of  his  activity  were  seen, 
for  example,  in  the  new  church  constitutions  of 
Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Labeck,  and  Pomerania. 
In  1535  he  came  back  to  spend  two  years  in 
his  duties  at  Wittenberg,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  theological  faculty.  He  was  called  away 
once  more  in  1537  to  superintend  the  carrying 
out  of  the  reforming  movement  in  Denmark, 
which  had  been  begun   the    year   before,   when 

Christian  III.  had  broken  the  power 

His        of  the  bishops  and  confiscated  their 

Ability  as  property.    He   revised   the  proposed 

an  O^an-  constitution,   crowned   the  king  and 

izer.        queen  at  Copenhagen,  ordained  seven 

evangelical  theologians  as  superin- 
tendents to  take  the  place  of  the  expelled  bishops, 
and  reorganized  the  university,  which  he  governed 
for  a  time  as  rector,  working  meanwhile  at  his  great 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  not  completed  till  1544. 
Returning  home  in  the  spring  of  1539,  he  took  part 
in  the  thorough  revision  of  Luther's  Bible,  and  stood 
by  him  in  the  conflict  with  Agricola  (see  Anti- 

NOMIANISM       AND       AnTINOMIAN      Ck)NTROVER8IES, 

n.,  1,  t  3).  He  declined  a  call  to  the  bishopric  of 
Sleswick,  and  another  to  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen; but  he  visited  Holstein  in  1542,  at  the  king's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  adoption  and  adaptation 
of  the  Danish  church  constitution  for  the  duchies. 
No  sooner  had  he  returned  than  the  success  of  the 
arms  of  the  Schmalkald  League  against  Henry  of 
Brunswick  laid  a  new  task  upon  him,  together  with 
Ck>rvinus  and  GOrlitz;  viz.,  that  of  organizing  an 
Evangelical  Church  in  the  conquered  territory. 
The  constitution  for  Brunswick- Wolfenbdttel  which 
i^>peared  in  the  autumn  of  1543  is  mostly  his  work, 
and  that  adopted  for  Hildesheim  in  the  following 
3rear  is  practically  derived  from  it.  Yet  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  experienced  in  this  visita- 
tion were  sufiicient,  it  would  seem,  to  make  him 
reluctant  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  duke 
of  Pomerania  to  take  the  place  of  the  deceased 
bishop  of  Kammin;  and  when  the  duke  would 
have  no  conditional  acceptance,  he  declined  abso- 
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lutel^Tf  though  professing  hia  wUlingr^esa  to  assist 
for  a  time  in  orgatiiiAtbn. 

Bugenhngen  reniMiietl,  accordingly,  at  Witten- 
berg^ A  help  and  strength  to  Luther  in  his  last  years^ 
and  preached  his  funeral  Bemion  on  Feb.  22,  1546. 
In  the  troublous  times  that  followed,  he  adhered 
undauntedly  to  the  cause  of  the  Wittenberg  churchj 
encouraged  the  citizens  during  the  siege,  and  went 
on  preaching  even  after  the  emperor  had  entered 
the  city  om  oonqueror*  The  consideration  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  Charles  V,  and  the  new 
elector  Mauri ce^  and  hia  desire  to 
Last  ierve  the  university  and  to  remain 
Yean.  connected  with  it,  <x)mbmed  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  new  state  of  things 
more  readily  than  aome  ardent  evangelicals  thoiight 
fitting;  There  was  much  criticiam  of  his  action 
from  his  o^tl  side,  and  calumny  even  went  so  far 
SB  to  accuae  him  of  venality.  He  was  drawn  into 
the  policy  of  the  Intertni  still  further,  as  conducted 
by  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  repreaented  theologically 
by  Melanchthon,  Hia  personal  share  in  the  nego- 
tiations was,  indeed  I  a  alight  one;  he  wa;^  in  the 
opposition  at  Alien-Zelle,  and  was  conacquently 
not  summoned  to  Juterbogk.  But  the  conceptions 
made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial  found  a 
eympathizer  in  the  man  who  had  impressed  upon 
North  German  Lutheranism  a  conservative  approx- 
imation to  the  old  forms  J  he  overlooked  the  fact 
that,  aa  Hering  has  truly  said,  what  had  originally 
been  consideration  for  the  weak  brethren  might 
now  be  only  obsequious  deference  to  the  powerful. 
Hb  attitude  cost  him  the  confiden<^  of  the  deposed 
elector  and  of  Albert  of  Prujaeia,  and  not  a  few  of 
his  old  friends  turned  from  him.  As  an  attempt 
to  set  himself  right,  he  published  in  1550  his  com* 
mentary  on  Jonah,  in  which  he  gave  vigorous 
expression  to  hia  undinainished  protest  against 
the  Horn  an  Catholic  Church ,  undertaking  to  derive 
ita  doctrines  and  practi^s  from  the  Montanist 
heresy.  He  raised  his  voice  during  the  troubles 
of  1556  in  a  warning  to  all  paators  to  prepare  for 
the  end  of  the  world  by  confession  of  sin  and  firm 
adherence  to  their  faith.  Decaying  bodily  strength 
fi>rced  him  to  give  up  preaching  in  1557,  and  a  year 
later  he  went  to  his  long  rest^  being  buried  near  the 
altar  in  the  church  he  had  served  so  long.  He  left 
behind  him  many  a  trace  of  his  organising  abilities 
throughout  northern  Germany,  especially  in  Lower 
S[jxony,  of  his  wisdom  in  practical  mattersj  his 
flensible  views  on  education,  and  his  liturgical 
inHtitutions^  wliich  substantially  detenu ined  the 
abiding  character  of  North  German  Lutheranism. 

(0.  Kawxrau.) 

BiBLioasAPBT^  Hia  BricfiwdUti,  ed.  O.  Vogi,  t^tpentd 
Stuttgut,  ISSB.  The  bent  treatiiient  u  to  be  found  in 
H.  Hertniff.  Iktkior  Pom^anut,  J,  BvOmka&eTt^  ii&Me* 
IB8S.  Special  tr«a  titles  ure;  0.  H.  Ooette,  D*  J.  Bu^ 
Ucitka^i  mrriiu  .  .  oratio,  Letpfiic,  1704;  J,  D^  JAocko. 
L^itntge*fhichle  J,  Bao^i^toffen**  KoAtcck.  ITAT;  R.  F.  L» 
Hpcistkfiii,  J.  Bii^tnhaorn,  fin  bi&i)tat'^i«e'her  A^f^iU  fUr 
die  evangeliache  Kircke,  Fteflin,  1817;  J.  if.  Zictf.  J.  Bu- 
gtnKafftn.  Ein  bioijraphi»cher  Vertuck,  Leipflic,  1834;  M, 
Bleuner.  /.  Bugenha^n'a  Uben.  ib.  1$&2;  K.  A.  T.  Votft, 
J.  BuffTTihott^n  PomeranuM^  Elberfflld,  \S^7^  Cotmilt 
further:  J.  K^Atliti,  MaTtin  Lttiher^  ed.  G.  Kawer&u,  pei- 
Sim,  2  VoJh.,  lif^rltn,  1903;  Scbaff.  Ckrixtian  Churchy  vi, 
MT.  467,  5fi7.  62l-fl2:2;  Moeller,  ChntHan  Church,  vol. 
iji.  punia;  KL,  iL  1453-6S.     Bugenhatfeu^A  Vgrmakmtng 


&n  dif  Sdhmtn  was  pubiiJiliBd  la  ZcHtrem&M  Traktat*  aua 
dtr  Rtsff^moHortumt,  part  2,  ed*  C,  vod  Kilgnlgen.  Leipinc, 
1903. 

BUHL,  hul,  FRAITTS  PEDER  WILLIAM  MEYER: 

Danish  Semitic  scholar;  b,  at  Copenhagt^n  8ept, 
6,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  (Ph.D,,  ISTS),  and  waa  succee^ivt4y 
profcBfisor  of  Old  Tastament  excgraiifl  at  Copenhagen 
(1882-90)  and  Leipsic  (l89fM»8).  In  1898  he 
was  recalled  t^  the  University  of  Copenhagen  as 
profeflflor  of  Semitic  langungeji,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds*  In  theology  ho  ja  dogmatically  con- 
Bervative,  but  liberal  in  isagogies,  Since  1900  he 
has  been  a  mombcr  of  the  lioyal  Society  of  Science 
at  Copenhagen,  In  addition  to  numerouE  briefer 
contributions,  he  has  written;  Jesaja  oversai  og  for- 
iGlkei  (S  parts,  Copenhagen,  1889-94);  G^ncmrei 
Si^  vg  den^  Omgu^tser  (1889);  PaLaMina  i  kortfatiet 
geografish  og  t&pografi&k  FremstiUmg  (1890);  Kanon 
und  Text  <ie»  Allen  T^^tament^  (Leipaic,  1891;  Eng, 
transi,  by  J,  Macpherson,  Edinburgh,  1892);  D^ 
im'aditink*  Folks  HtJitorie  f Copenhagen,  1892); 
Geschic.hu  der  Edomiier  (Leipsic,  1893)j  De  maS' 
sianske  FoTJKFiUheT  %  del  Gamte  Teatament  (1894); 
TU  VejUdnifig  i  de  gamnwUe^tajnenUige  Unders6- 
gelser  (1895);  Gmgraphte  des  oUmi  FaldsiiTia  (Frei- 
burg, 1896);  Htbraisk  Syntax  (Copeuhagi^n,  1897); 
Ditmciolen  VtrhdUniascdffrliiTttetiten  (Berlin,  1899); 
PsalTneme  overtsoMe  og  fortaUc^e  (12  parts,  Copen- 
hagen,  1898-1900);  and  MuhammedB  Liv  (1903). 
He  has  also  collaborated  in  editing  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  editions  of  the  He- 
brdUches  und  aramdi^hes  Hand%tdTitrhueh  ikbcr  daa 
AUe  Tesiamml  of  Geseniua  (Leipaic,  1895-1905), 

BULGARI  (BOURGES):  Name  of  a  heretical 
*ect.    See  New  MANicirEANfij  If. 

BUXGABJA:  A  principality  under  the  suae- 
rainty  of  Turkey  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Balkan  Panurmulat  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hu* 
mania,  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sca»  on  the  south 
by  Turkey,  on  the  west  by  Servia*  It  wna  created 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  I87S  and  attained  itfl 
preaent  extent  in  1885  by  the  addition  of  Eui^tem 
Humella  (the  territory  eouth  of  the  Balkan  Motin* 
taina)  after  a  revolt  of  the  Bulgar8  there;  in  1908 
it  proclaimed  its  independence;  area,  38,080  square 
milea;  population  (1900),  3,744,283. 

In  race  and  religion  the  population  Is  very  diverse. 

The  majority  are  the  Bulganj,  who  number  soma 

2,880,000    and    belong  to  the  Oriental    Orthodox 

Churchy    their    prince    Boris    having 

Bulgarian   adopted  Christianity  in  864 « two  oen^ 

Church,  turies  after  they  had  entered  the 
region  south  of  the  Danube  (see  But/- 

QAMAlfB,  CONVHRBIOBT  OF  THE).      SimCOO,    the  fiUO^ 

cesser  of  Boris  as  prince  or  czar,  eatablished  an 
autonomous  Church  for  \nB  extensive  domains^ 
placing  at  its  head  a  bishop,  or  exarch,  who  had 
hia  seat  at  Ochrida  on  the  frontier  of  Albania, 
This  diocese  lapaed  after  the  fall  of  the  Bulgarian 
Btate^  nor  was  it  revived  when  the  principality  waa 
reorganised.  The  Slavic  bishoprics  were  grad- 
ually replaced  with  Greek,  and  the  Bulgarian 
Church  was  firht  restored  in  1870-72,  when,  through 
the  insistence  of  Ru^ian  diplomats,  the  Sultan 
permitted  the  Bulgarian  Church  to  separate  from 
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the  patriarchate  and  to  appomt  an  exarch  in  Con- 
stantinople who  should  be  the  Slavic  head  of  all 
those  communities  which  might  wish  to  join  the 
new  ecclesiastical  body.  Although  condemned  by 
the  patriarch  in  1872  as  schismatic,  large  num- 
bers of  Slavs  in  the  Turkish  provinces  soon  de- 
clared themselves  Bulgarians. 

The  governing  body  of  this  Church  is  the  Holy 
Synod,  which  consists  of  four  bishops  chosen  for 
four  years  by  secret  ballot  of  all  the  bishops  and 
presided  over  by  the  exarch;  it  meets  annually  in 
May.  The  rights  and  external  organization  of  the 
Bulgarian  Church  are  recognized  throughout  the 
principality  by  the  constitution,  which  declares 
it  to  be  the  State  Church.  Other  religions  are 
tolerated,  however,  wliile  the  exarch  can  issue 
commands  to  his  bishops  only  after  reaching  an 
agreement  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
According  to  the  exarchial  statute  of 

Organiza-  1883,  the  laity  exercise  a  considerable 
tion.  influence  on  the  election  of  bishops, 
and,  with  the  Turkish  districts  of  the 
Bulgarian  Church,  even  on  the  choice  of  the  exarch. 
In  each  eparchy,  or  diocese,  three  clerical  and  three 
lay  members  form  a  committee  which  selects  two 
names  from  a  large  list  of  candidates,  sending  these 
names  to  the  Holy  Synod,  by  which  the  list  in  ques- 
tion is  drawn  up  and  constantly  renewed. 

In  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  there  are  eleven 
dioceses,  or  eparcliies,  at  Varna,  Rustchuk  (Cherven 
and  Dorostol),  Timova,  Lovatz,  Vratsa,  and  Widin 
north  of  the  Balkans,  and  Sofia,  Philippopolis, 
Stara  Saghra,  and  Siiven  south  of  this  mountain 
range.  These  dioceses  receive  from  the  State  an 
annual  revenue  of  800,000  francs,  while  the  monas- 
teries supply  the  fimds  for  twenty-four  archiman- 
drites. One  of  the  richest  monasteries  is  that  of 
St.  John  in  the  Rilo  mountains,  and  other  important 
cloisters  are  those  of  St.  Nicholas  near  the  Sliipka 
Pass  and  Tcherepis  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Iskcr 
gap.  The  majority  of  the  parish  clergy  lack  the 
requisite  education,  and  the  monks  are  very  inferior 
in  education  to  those  of  Servia.  The  parish  priests 
are  accordingly  reverenced  but  little  by  the  peasants 
and  citizens.  They  number  nearly  2,000,  and  there 
are  240  monks  in  seventy-eight  monasteries. 

Not  all  the  Slavs  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
exarch,  and  in  the  southeast  60,000  Greeks  have 
the  four  small  dioceses  of  Varna,  Mesembria,  So- 
zopolis,  and  Anchiolo,  as  well  as  the  metropolitans te 
of  Philippopolis.  Roman  Catholicism  has  but 
scant  representation  in  Bulgaria.  Nicopolis  is  the 
name  of  the  bishopric  for  Danubian  Bidgaria,  but 
in  reality  the  bishop  resides  at  Rustchuk.  In  the 
south  is  the  apostolic  vicariate  of 
Other  Sofia  and  Philippopolis,  in  charge  of 
Churches,  the  Capuchins  since  1841.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
Bulgars,  partly  descended  from  the  Paulicians, 
who  were  formerly  nimierous  (see  Paulicians). 
The  minority  are  immigrants  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  have 
churches  and  small  congregations  in  various  cities 
along  the  Danube,  as  well  as  in  Sofia,  Philippopolis, 
and  Burgas.  The  Armenians  have  their  own  bishop 
in  Rustchuk.     Bulgarian  Protestants  are  mainly 


the  result  of  American  missionary  propaganda. 
[The  Methodists  entered  the  country  north  of  the 
Balkans  in  1857  and  the  field  was  organized  into 
a  missionary  conference  in  1892.  The  American 
Board  commenced  work  south  of  the  Balkans  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Methodists  and  main- 
tains schools  and  a  publishing  house  at  Samakov. 
The  educational  work  of  Robert  College  near  Con- 
stantinople has  done  much  for  the  Bulgarians.] 
Tliere  are  also  Protestant  communities  of  some 
500  Germans  in  Sofia  and  Rustchuk,  both  cities 
having  a  German  school. 

The  Jews  in  Bulgaria  are  for  the  most  part  descend- 
ants of  exiles  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Gipsies  number  about  50,000,  although  some 
of  them  declare  themselves  Orthodox. 
Non-Chris-  The  great  majority  of  the  Moham- 
tian        medans   are  Turks;   the  number  has 

Religions,  decreased  owing  to  extensive  emi- 
gration since  1878.  They  have  numer- 
ous schools,  including  a  theological  school  at 
Shumla. 

The  educational  system  of  Bulgaria  snows  a 
creditable  development,  thanks  to  compulsory 
schooling.  There  are  many  public  and  inter- 
mediate schools,  as  well  as  gymnasia  and  nor- 
mal schools.  The  State  provides  generously  for 
educational  purposes.  The  minor  religious  bodies 
have  nimierous  schools,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  cities  receive  instruction  from  teachers  pro- 
vided by  the  French  congregations. 

[The  religious  statistics  of  the  census  of  1900  are 
as  follows: 

Orthodox  Greeks,  3,019,296;  Mohammedans, 
643,300;  Jews,  33,663;  Roman  Catholics,  28,569; 
Armenian  Grcgorians,  13,809;  Protestants,  4,524; 
Unknown,    1,122.]  Wilhelm  Goktz. 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  JireJSek,  Oe^chicKU  der  Buioaren,  Prague, 
1876  (authoritative);  idem,  D<i$  FUrttentum  BtUooHen, 
Vienna,  1891 ;  J.  Samuelson,  Bulgaria,  Pa$t  and  Present, 
London,  1888  (best  general  account  in  English);  L.  La* 
moucbe.  La  Buloarie  dans  le  passi  et  dana  le  priaent,  Paris, 
1892;  A.  Strausc,  Die  Btdgaren,  ethnographische  Stttdien, 
Leipnic,  1898;  Acta  Buloaria  eeclenaatiea,  1666-1799, 
coUegit  C.  Fermendziu,  Agram,  1868;  A.  d'Avril.  La 
Bulgarie  chrftienne,  Paris,  1898;  J.  S.  Dennis,  Centennial 
Survey  of  Foreign  Missions,  New  York,  1902. 

BULGARIANS,  CONVERSION  OF  THE:  Ac- 
cording to  JireSek,  who  follows  Schafarik,  the  Bul- 
garians were  originally  related  to  the  Finns.  Jor- 
danis  says  that  they  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  fifth  century,  clashing  frequently  with 
the  Ostrogoths  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  who, 
according  to  Ennodius,  checked  their  victorious 
advance  toward  the  west  in  487;  Cassiodorus 
mentions  another  victory  in  504.  But  their  attacks 
were  directed  also  against  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Under  Ck)nstantine  Pogonatus  a  Bulgarian  horde 
established  itself  in  679  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkans,  extending  their  conquests  gradually 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Save.  This  territory 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  people  of  Slavic 
race,  who  first  gave  their  language  to  the  conquerors 
and  then  gradually  amalgamated  with  them.  The 
race  formed  by  this  fusion  was  so  strongly  pagan 
that  it  resisted  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
which  had  its  martyrs  in  the  fu-st  half  of  the  ninth 
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ccntarj\  A  change  set  in  under  Bogoris  (e,  852— 
88B)t  who  in  hb  oontestii  with  both  Franki  Mid 
Greeks  hoUi  o^t  hopes  of  a  conversion  as  an  indtic<^ 
ment  for  peace.  In  86-1  he  seems  to  have  entered 
the  Greek  Church »  and  i^eeeived  in  return  a  consid- 
eriibk  slice  of  territoiy.  In  Constat! tinoplo  his 
conversion  was  conEidered  genuine,  and  Photiufl 
took  pains  to  instruct  him  at  aome  length  in  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  prince*  The  Bulgarians  were 
apparently  less  delighted,  and  rose  in  armed  revolt. 
The  wily  barbarian,  however,  had  one  eye  on  the 
West*  and  at  the  fiame  time  sent  ao  embassy  to 
Pope  Nicholas  L,  with  a  number  of  questions  on 
wht  eh  he  eough  t  en  L  i ghtenmcn  t  from  Rom  e .  N  leho- 
\jm  in»mediately  sent  two  bishops  to  take  possession 
of  the  Bulgarian  territory  for  the  Church,  and 
answered  the  questions  of  Bogoria  with  much  more 
painstaking  aeriouaness  than  they  deserved.  An* 
other  embassy  went  to  Louis  the  German  to  ask 
that  Christian  missionaries  might  be  sent.  In  867 
Louie  comnjiasiioned  Bishop  Ennanrich  of  Poasau 
and  a  numerous  retinue  of  priests  to  set  out  for  the 
Danube.  Charlemagne  followed  by  raising  a  targe 
mmi  to  provide  books  and  church  utensils  for  the 
Bulgarians.  But  all  this  interest  wa9  thrown  away. 
When  Ermanrich  reached  Bulgaria,  he  found  the 
field  already  occupied  by  priests  from  Romej  and 
returned  to  Germany.  The  communion  with 
Rome  la.<*tcd  but  a  few  years  longer.  Bogo ria 
requeiit*.^!  the  appointment  of  Formosus  of  Porto 
(one  of  the  two  original  Roman  missionaricti)  as 
archbi^shop,  and  propose  another  candidate  when 
Nicholas  declined;  wiien  this  second  nomination 
was  rejected  by  Adrian  11.  he  lost  patience  and 
turned  to  Constantinople.  His  envoys  took  part 
there  in  the  hnal  session  of  the  Eighth  Ecumenical 
Council  (870),  and  after  its  close,  in  spite  of  the 
protefita  of  the  Roman  legates,  declared  that  Bul- 
garia belonged  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Roman  clergy  were  obliged  to  leave 
and  the  patriarch  Ignatius  organised  the  church 
by  the  consecration  of  a  metropolitan  and  several 
bishops.  Adrian  II.  protested  (871),  but  in  vain^ 
ontl  the  effort JH  of  John  VIIL  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion were  equalJy  fruitless;  Bulgaria  remained,  as, 
indeed,  its  geographical  situation  demanded^  a 
part  of  the  Greek  Church*  (A.  IIauck.) 

BfnuoGHAPnT:  C,  JjreJck.  G^KhichUs  d'rr  Bulgor^n,.  Pfague, 
187G;  Ulem,  Da»  Fi^rjttnium  Bulgsrltn.  lb,  ISOl;  L^i 
BulQarie   rhrHuinne.    Etmit    hiMiorupt^^    P*™*    1861;    L^ 

BULGARIS,  bul-gU'ria,  EUGEMOS,  ^'fi-gd'ni^s: 
Russian  prelate;  b.  in  the  island  of  Corfu  Aug.  10^ 
1716;  d.  at  St.  Petersburg  June  10,  1800.  He  was 
educated  at  Padua,  and  taught  in  various  schools 
and  at  the  academy  of  Athos  from  1755  to  1759» 
His  orthodoxy  being  impugned,  he  went  to  the 
West,  and  was  n^cfimmendetl  by  Frederick  the 
Great  to  Catharine  IT.  of  Russiaj  who  appointed 
him  bishop  of  SlovcuEk  and  Khereon.  In  1801 
he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Alexander  Nevsky. 
Bulgaris  was  a  very  gifted  and  learned  man^  and 
contributed  toward  making  Western  culture  acces- 
sible to  hiH  people.  Together  with  KoraTs,  he  may 
be  reganknl  as  the  founder  of  modern  culture  in 


Greece,  He  was  an  eclectic  in  philosophy,  and 
was  familiar  with  all  branches  of  theology.  Among 
his  numerous  works  (in  Greek)^  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  **  Orthodox  Confession " 
(Amsterdam,  1767),  written  against  the  Jesuit 
Leelerc,  but  also  opposing  the  Protestants;  and 
his  "Address  on  Tolerance"  (1768),  denying  the 
State  the  right  of  intolerance  toward  adherents 
of  other  creeiis  than  Uiat  of  the  national  church. 
His  principal  work  was  th-^  **  Dogmatic  Theology  " 
(ed.  Lontopulosj  Venice,  1872),  the  first  real  Greek 
treatise  on  dogmatics  since  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
is  divided  into  four  parts^  treating  of  God,  the 
Trinity,  anthropology,  and  Christology,  Among 
his  historical  writings  the  moet  important  was  the 
"  First  Century  from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ 
the  Saviour  "  (Leipsic,  1805),  while  to  the  depart- 
ment of  practical  theology  belongs  the  "  Pious 
Talk"  (2  vols,,  ISO!),  a  moralistic  exposition  of 
the  Pentateuch.  He  also  translated  several  wri- 
tings of  Augustine,  and  such  works  as  the  De  pro- 
cmsimw^  Spirittm  »ancti  of  21oemikau  (St.  Peteraburg, 
1797).  He  likewise  edited  the  works  of  Joseph 
Bryeimius,  and  assisted  in  the  editing  of  the  works 
of  Theodoret  (Halle,  1768),  I^ilipp  Meyer. 

BtBtiooRAPHT;  Pp  Strahl,  Dot  o^^hrUt  RuMfiand,  LeipAict, 
]S28  (from  Rumian  sources):  A.  P.  Vretovp  BUigniphit 
de  Varchepfifuf  Er  BtdQQri,  Atbeiu^  18@0;  A.  D.  Kyrujco*, 
Gt§thid%tit  dtr  arientatis^htn  Kirctmn,  Xieipaic.  1002. 

BULL,  GEORGE:  Bishop  of  St.  David's:  b.  at 
Wells,  Somersetshire,  Mar»  25,  1634j  d.  at  Brecon, 
Wales,  Feb.  17,  1710.  He  studied  at  Oxford  but 
did  not  take  a  degree;  became  minister  of  St, 
George's,  near  Bristol,  lft55;  rector  of  Suddington 
St*  Mary's,  near  Cirencester,  1658,  to  which  was 
joined  the  vicarage  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  St. 
Peter's  1662;  rector  of  Avening,  Gloucester,  16S5. 
From  1678  to  1686  he  was  a  prebendary  of  Glouces- 
ter; from  1686  to  1705  archdeacon  of  Llandaff.  He 
became  bishop  of  St  David's,  Walea,  in  1705.  His 
fame  rests  upon  his  Defensio  fiM  NtettntE,  pub- 
lished originally  in  Latin  in  1685  and  received  with 
marked  approval  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic (e.g.,  Bossuet  and  Jurieu)  scholars  everywhere; 
it  is  Ettill  a  classic.  In  English  translation ,  it  appeara 
in  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  together 
with  his  Harmonia  ApoMolica  {4  vols.^  Oxford, 
1851-53). 
BiDLioaRAPHTi  HJB  eomplet*  worlu  ^ppenrvd  in   7  wq\b^ 

1827.   with  the  life  by  Robert  Nelisori  (orgtmitlly  1713, 

wjHiffttely  lg40K     The  DNB,  vii.  230-238,  cives  a  very 

SBtiflf&ctory  acMucit  of  bifl  Uf«. 

BX7LL,  PAPAL.     See  Briefs,  Bulia,  and  Bnir 

LAKJA, 

BULLIIfGER,  bul'lin-ger,  HEINRICH. 
Comfcrsion  to  Pi-(>t««ttu]ti«m    Euchamtjc  T^Mching»  ( j  ft), 

( }  i  >.  The  Hely«tk  &fid  Ztii-ich  C^n- 

Friendi^hip  with  Zwingti  (|  2).        Fosi^ions   and   the   CoEuen- 
Thff     Succ^Mor    of     2wing!i        mis  TiKurinuH  (|  7)* 

(}  3).  H\m  Poft  in  cha  Beeflmi  Httl- 

Political  Activity  (§4).  vetic  Ckinfension  (|  S). 

Fsiit4iTiAl  »nd  Educational  Ac-    View*   on    thca    Relatioti    of 

tivity  (f  5).  Cliurch  and  Btate  (ft  9). 

The  Works  of  Bulliuser  (f  10). 

Heinneh  Bullinger  was  a  Swis#  Reformer;  b.  at 
Bremgarten  (14J  ni.e«s*e,  of  Aargau)  July  18,  1604; 
fL  at  Zurich  Sept.  17,  1575.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
priest,  who  looked  after  his  bringing  up.  After  recdv- 
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ing  his  elementary  education  in  the  schools  of  his  na* 
tive  town,  he  was  sent  to  Emmerich  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and 
in  1519  he  went  to  Cologne.  There,  in  the  seat  of 
opposition  to  the  Reformation,  Bullinger  gradually 
became  a  convert  to  the  new  doctrines.  When  he 
began  the  study  of  theology,  lus  text-books  were 
the  Senlentia  of  Peter  Lombard  and  the  Decretum 
of  Gratian,  but  noting  that  these  were  based  on 
the  Church  Fathers,  he  resolved  to  study  the  lat- 
ter more  closely,  thus  learning  from  Chrysostom, 
Ambrose,  Origen,  and  Augustine  how  widely  the 
scholastics  had  diverged  in  their  treatment  of 
Christian  truths.  At  the  same  time  he  came  into 
possession  of  some  pamphlets  of  Luther  which 
convinced    him  that  the  Wittenberg 

I,  Conver-  Reformer  marked  an  advance  over  the 
sion  to      scholastics.    Since,  however,  Luther, 

Protestant-  like  the  Church  Fathers,  appealed 
ism.  to  the  Scriptures,  Bullinger  obtained 
a  New  Testament,  which  nourished 
his  opposition  to  Roman  doctrine.  He  was  also 
strongly  influenced  by  Melanchthon's  Loci  cam- 
muneSf  and  by  1522,  despite  a  bitter  inward  struggle, 
he  had  broken  definitely  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Being  thus  debarred  from  an  ecclesias- 
tical career,  he  resolved  to  become  a  teacher,  and 
after  nine  months  he  secured  a  position  in  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  at  Kappel,  where  he  remained 
from  Jan.,  1523,  to  Pentecost,  1529.  Not  only 
did  he  introduce  his  pupils  to  the  classics,  but  he 
also  interpreted  a  portion  of  the  Bible  to  them 
daily,  in  addition  to  lecturing  on  other  theological 
subjects  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot,  the  monks, 
and  many  of  the  residents  of  the  city.  Through 
his  preaching  of  a  reformation  of  doctrine  and  life 
the  movement  was  completed  in  1525-26,  although 
Bullinger's  life  was  imperiled  by  the  hostility  of 
the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith.  In  the  early 
part  of  1527  the  monastery  was  transferred  to  the 
authorities  of  Zurich  and  the  monastery  church 
became  the  parish  chiu'ch  of  the  conununity,  with 
Bullinger  as  the  preacher.  In  close  harmony  with 
ZwingU,  whom  he  had  known  since  the  end  of  1523, 
and  in  consultation  with  Leo  Jud,  he  began  the 
active  preparation  of  a  large  number  of  tracts 
designed  to  work  for  the  Reformation 

a.  Friend-  in  central  Switzerland.    After  being 

ship  with  invited  by  Zwingli  in  Jan.,  1525,  to 
ZwinglL  attend  a  conference  with  the  Ana- 
baptists, he  combated  them,  and  in 
1528  he  accompanied  Zwingli  to  the  Disputation  of 
Bern,  where  the  leading  Reformers  of  Switzerland 
and  South  Germany  became  acquainted  with  each 
other. 

In  June,  1529,  Bullinger  succeeded  his  father  as 
pastor  of  Bremgarten,  but  his  position  was  a  peril- 
ous one,  and  the  Reformed  strongholds  were  forti- 
fied in  expectation  of  the  war  between  the  Con- 
federates, which  threatened  to  break  out  in  1529. 
Despite  the  so-called  "  land-peace  "  and  the  ser- 
mons delivered  by  Bullinger  at  the  diets  held  at 
Bremgarten  in  the  summer  of  1531,  in  which  he 
urged  upon  his  hearers  the  horrors  of  civil  war  and 
sought  to  reconcile  the  adherents  of  both  creeds 
by  the  weapons  of  the  spirit  and  the  word  of  God 


without  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  Reformation 
had  long  been  political  rather  than  religious,  and 
on  Oct.  11,  1531,  the  battle  of  Kappel  was  fought, 
in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Zurich  Rieformation  fell. 
The  progress  of  the  entire  movement  was  checked, 
and  at  Bremgarten  at  heavy  cost  a  peace  was  made 
from  which  the  clergy  were  excepted.  In  the  night 
of  Nov.  20  Bullinger  fled  to  Zurich.  The  difficult 
task  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Reformed  Church 
and  the  maintenance  of  Zwingli's  life-work  now 
devolved  upon  him,  and  on  Dec.  9,  1531,  he  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  GrosamUnster  to 

3.  The  Sue-  succeed  the  great  Swiss  Reformer.  At 
cessor  of  the  same  time,  however,  a  controversy 
Zwingli.     arose  between  the  adherents  of  the 

ancient  conditions,  who  advocated 
peace  at  any  price,  and  the  evangelical  party, 
resulting  in  a  decision  to  prohibit  the  clergy  from 
touching  on  political  questions  in  their  sermons. 
After  consultation  with  his  colleagues,  Bullinger 
declared  himself  ready  to  promote  peace,  but 
declined  to  refrain  from  political  problems  which 
were  connected  with  religion.  The  Uberty  which 
he  demanded  was  granted  him  after  long  delibera- 
tion, and  the  clergy  accordingly  placed  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the  reactionaries.  The  sermons 
of  Bidlinger  and  Jud,  however,  resulted  in  their 
being  cited  before  the  council.  They  were  honor- 
ably discharged,  but  were  requested  in  future  to 
lay  their  poUtical  complaints  before  the  council 
on  the  chsoice  that  they  might  be  settled  without 
the  necessity  of  publicity.  Through  this  recog- 
nition of  the  spheres  of  Church  and  State  as  dis- 
tinct but  not  opposed,  Bullinger  sustained  a  more 
healthy  relation  to  the  political  body  than  Zwingli, 
and  he  also  avoided  the  struggles  made  by  Calvin 
to  make  the  State  subservient  to  the  Church.    A 

still  more  difficult  task  was  the  stem- 

4.  Political  ming  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  and 
Activity,     it  was  chiefly  due  to  him  that  the 

disaster  of  Kappel  had  no  worse 
results.  The  evangelical  commimities,  however, 
suffered  severely,  and  turned  to  Zurich  for  help, 
and  the  council,  in  their  eagerness  to  refute  the 
charge  of  Roman  tendencies,  imwisely  inserted 
in  their  manifesto  words  which  the  Catholics 
clskimed  were  an  insult  to  the  mass.  In  the  con- 
troversy which  ensued,  Zurich  was  cited  before 
the  council  of  the  Confederation,  whereupon  Bul- 
linger, while  blaming  the  city  for  its  folly,  ad- 
vised the  mutual  surrender  of  the  old  letters  of 
confederation,  the  peaceable  division  of  the  com- 
mon territories,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  union 
with  such  bodies  as  held  to  the  word  of  God. 
Although  it  proved  possible  to  preserve  peace  with- 
out this  dissolution  of  the  Confederation,  the  result 
was  a  partial  humiliation  of  Ziuich. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  pastoral  activity  Bul- 
linger was  an  indefatigable  preacher,  delivering 
between  six  and  eight  sermons  each  week,  nor  was 
it  until  1542  that  liis  labors  were  lessened  to  two 
addresses,  on  Simday  and  Friday.  Like  Zwingli, 
he  was  accustomed  to  interpret  entire  books  of 
the  Bible  in  order,  and  his  sermons  were  esteemed 
far  and  wide,  especially  in  England.  He  was  also 
active  in  education,  and  brought  the  schools  of 
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Zurich  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  propo- 
sing an  admirable  scheme,  which  comprised  both 
teachers  and  pupils  and  prescribed  their  duties. 
He  likewise  promoted  theological  training  by  the 
establishment  of  scholarships  and  secured  the 
canons'  fimd  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
in  addition  to  preparing  regulations  for  preachers 
and  synods.  The  first  of  these,  drawn  up  by  him 
and  Leo  Jud,  remained  imchanged  for  almost 
three  centuries.    The  synod  met  twice 

5.  Pastoral  annually,  and  had  as  representatives 
and  Educa-  of  the  State  a  non-officiating  burgo- 

tional  master  and  eight  members  of  the 
Activity,  great  coimcil.  The  chief  duty  of  the 
synod  was  a  complete  report  of  the 
activity,  qualifications,  and  conduct  of  each  and 
every  pastor.  Bullinger  was  highly  esteemed  as 
a  pastor,  especially  in  time  of  pestilence,  while  his 
Quo  pacta  cum  csgrotantibus  et  marierUibua  agendum 
sit  paramesis  (1540)  is  a  work  of  unusual  excellence. 
A  generous  friend  and  patron  of  fugitives  from 
Germany,  Locarno,  and  England,  he  also  wrote  an 
enormous  mass  of  letters,  numbering  among  his 
correspondents  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Henry  II.  and 
Francis  II.  of  France,  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
of  England,  Elizabeth,  Christian  of  Denmark, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  and  the  palsgrave  Frederick  III. 

Bullinger  took  part  in  the  controversy  over  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  the  chief  representative  of  Ger- 
man-Swiss doctrine.  After  the  death  of  Zwingli 
both  the  Romanists,  headed  by  Johann  Faber,  and 
Luther  assailed  the  doctrines  of  his  followers,  only 
to  be  answered  by  Bullinger  in  his  A  u/  Johannsen 
wienischen  Bischofs  Troatbiichlein  tr&sUiche  Ver- 
antvx)rtung  (Zurich,  1532)  and  in  the  introduction 
to  Leo  Jud's  translation  of  the  treatise  De  corpore 
et  sanguine  Domini  of  Ratramnus,  a  monk  of 
Corvey.  Even  in  these  earlier  works  he  emphasized 
the  objective  side  of  the  sacrament,  the  work  of 
Christ  in  the  faithful,  whereas  Zwingli 

6.  Eucha-    had    taught    rather    the    subjective 
ristic        aspect  as  a  memorial.    The  contro- 

TeachingB.  versy  involved  the  Protestant  party 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  ensuing  efforts 
for  reconciliation  Butzer  and  Bullinger  were  active 
figures,  the  latter  preparing  a  confession  for  the 
former,  showing  how  far  a  imion  with  Luther  was 
possible.  This  confession  was  sent  in  Nov.,  1534, 
to  the  remaining  Swiss  cities  and  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority,  Bern  alone  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  it  imtil  after  the  Conference  of  Brugg 
in  Apr.,  1535.  This  was,  however,  little  more  than 
an  agreement  of  the  clergy,  and  the  desirability 
of  an  understanding  with  Luther,  as  well  as  the 
expectation  of  a  general  coimcil,  rendered  it  advi- 
sable for  the  Swiss  Church  to  make  an  official  formu- 
lation of  its  creed.  The  result  was  the  First  Helvetic 
Confession  (see  Helvetic  Confessions),  framed  at 
Basel  in  1536,  Bullinger  being  one  of  its  authors. 
Meanwhile  Butzer  had  framed  the  Wittenberg  Con- 
cord (q.v.),  which  was  accepted  by  the  cities  of  Upper 
Germany,  but  was  opposed  by  Bullinger  in  Zurich 
and  rejected  by  Bern.  The  Swiss  responded  with 
an  elucidation  of  the  Helvetic  Confession  prepared 
by  Bullinger  and  addressed  directly  to  Luther 
(Nov.,   1536),   seeking  the  middle  way  between 


transubstantiation  and  the  concept  of  a  mere 
memorial  meal.  The  reply  was  conciliatory,  but 
the  peace  was  soon  broken  by  Luther,  who  bitterly 
attacked  the  Zwinglian  doctrines  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  1544.  Bullinger  replied  in  the  Zurich 
Confession  of  1545,  and,  though  no  imderstanding 
was  reached  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Lutheran 
churches,  the  French  and  German  sections  of  the 
Swiss  Church  were  drawn  together  all 

7.  The  Hel-  the  closer,  a  matter  which  was  the 
vetic   and   more  momentous  since  the  Reformed 

Zurich      had  found  a  second  center  in  Geneva, 
Confessions  thus  giving  rise  to  the  danger  of  a 
and  the     schism  like  that  headed  by  Luther 
Consensus  and  Melanchthon  in  Germany.    The 
Tigurinus.  peril  was  averted,   however,  by  the 
Consensus  Tigurinus^  which  was  qui- 
etly prepared  by  Bullinger  and  Calvin  in  1549  and 
which  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  previous 
views  of  Bullinger  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  while  it 
emphasized  the  divine  work  of  grace,  though  it 
restricted  it  to  the  elect.     In  his  later  years  he  was 
involved  in  a  controversy  with  Brenz,  who  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  sacraments 
but    reached  no  definite   conclusion.    The   views 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  predestination.    While 
still  in  Kappel,  Bullinger  had  maintained  that  free 
will   was   incompatible    with   the    foreknowledge 
of  God,  but  later  he  was  gradually  led  to  accept 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  his  views 
finding  their  ultimate  expression  in  the  famous 
Second   Helvetic  Confession,   which  he  prepared 
in  consultation  with  his  friend  Peter  Martsrr  to 
serve  as  a  posthumous  testimony  of  his  own  belief 
and  that  of  his  church.    It  was  published,  how- 
ever, in  1566,  when  Frederic  III.,  who  was  accused 
of  Calvinism,  wished  to  defend  himself  before  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg.    At  his  request  Bullinger  sent 
him  the  confession,  which  he  printed 

8.  His  Part  and  which  was  accepted  not  only  by  all 
in  the      Swiss    churches   with   the   exception 

Second      of  Basel,  but  also  by  the  Reformed 
Helvetic     in    France,    Scotland,    and    Hungaiy 
Confession*  and  highly  praised  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland.    It  was,  strictly 
speaking,  the  bond  uniting  the  scattered  members 
of  the  Evangelical-Reformed  churches. 

In  the  controversies  concerning  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State,  Bullinger  regarded  the  two  as 
united.  Christian  citizens  forming  both  Church  and 
State,  and  temporal  officials  being  likewise  the  serv- 
ants of  God.  The  chief  duty  of  the  Church  was 
the  unrestricted  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the 
power  of  admonishing  the  authorities,  when  neces- 
sary, of  their  obligations.  Neither  Church  nor 
State,    however,   should   interfere   in 

9.  Views  on  each  other's  affairs.    External  admin- 
the  Rela-  istration  of  the  property  of  the  Church, 

tion  of      on  the  dther  hand,  was  to  be  left  to 

Church     the  State,  which  was  also  to  execute 

and  State,  ecclesiastical  punishments.     With  this 

was    closely    connected    his    attitude 

toward  heretics.     While  in  his  earlier  career  he 

had  expressed  the  utmost  tolerance,  he  later  reached 

the  conclusion  that  preaching  and  writing  against 
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heresy  must  be  supplemented  by  state  punish- 
ment. Roused  by  Anabaptism,  he  urged  in  1535 
that  no  heretics  should  be  admitted  to  the  city 
and  that,  if  all  efforts  at  conversion  proved  fruitless, 
they  should  be  punished  by  the  secular  arm,  though 
with  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case.  This  position  did  not  ex- 
clude capital  punishment,  and  while  BuUinger 
did  not  avail  himself  of  it  in  the  case  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  could  counsel  the 
execution  of  Servetus  and  the  exile  of  Ochino. 

The  years  1564-65  were  marked  with  sorrow  for 
Bullinger.  who  lost  many  of  his  relatives  and 
closest  friends  by  death,  and  was  himself  so  seri- 
ously ill  with  the  plague  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  Even  after  his  apparent  recovery  his  health  was 
shattered,  and  his  sufferings  from  calculi  increased 
imtil  he  was  repeatedly  near  death.  His  last 
sermon  was  delivered  on  Whitsuntide,  1575,  and 
four  months  later  he  died. 

Bullinger's  works  are  extraordinarily  numerous 
but  have  never  been  published  in  collected  form 
and  some  are  extant  only  in  manuscript.  The 
catalogue  of  the  municipal  library  of  Zurich  lists 
about  100  separate  works,  and  this  number  is 
raised  to  150  by  J.  J.  Scheuchzer.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  his  Latin  expositions  of  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  with  the  exception  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  were  prepared  up  to  1548, 
when  their  place  was  taken  by  collections  of  ser- 
mons, the  majority  also  in  Latin,  comprising  100 
on  the  Apocalypse,  sixty-six  on  Daniel,  170  on 
Jeremiah,  and  190  on  Isaiah.  His  sermons  on  the 
decalogue,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  sacraments, 
etc.,  were  highly  esteemed  and  published  imder 
the  title,  Sermonum  decades  quinque 
10.  The     (Zurich,  1557;  translated  into  Dutch 

Works  of    and  French;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Decades, 

BuUinger.  London,  1577,  ed.  for  the  Parker  So- 
ciety by  T.  Harding,  Cambridge,  1849- 
1851 ).  Among  his  theological  works  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  De  providentia  (Zurich,  1553); 
De  gratia  Dei  justificantef  and  De  scriptures  sanctcB 
auctoritate  et  certittidine  deque  episcoporum  insiitvr- 
Hone  et  functione  (1538,  Eng.  transl.,  Woorthynesse, 
authorities  and  sufficiencie  of  the  holy  Scripture,  Lon- 
don, 1579).  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  drama 
on  Lucretia  and  Brutus  and  of  a  hymn  beginning: 
"  O  holy  God,  have  mercy  nowi "  Bullinger  also 
wrote  a  chronicle  and  description  of  Kappel,  and 
later  prepared  a  similar  work  entitled  Antiquitates 
aliquot  ecclesia  Tigurina^,  which  is  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  municipal  library.  An  important 
source  for  the  history  of  the  Anabaptists  is  foimd 
in  his  Der  WiedertaHjem  Ursprung,  Furgang,  Sekten 
(Zurich,  1560),  but  his  chief  historical  work  was  his 
detailed  chronicle  of  the  Swiss,  the  most  valuable 
part  being  the  history  of  the  Reformation  up  to 
1532  (ed.  J.  J.  Hottinger  and  H.  H.  VSgeli,  6  vols., 
Frauenfeld,  1838-40).  (Emil  Eoli.) 

Biblioorapht:  Sources:  Bullinger's  autobiofnttphy  waa 
printed  in  Miacellanea  Tigurini,  iii.  1-171,  Zurich,  1722; 
valuable  also  is  his  ReformaiioTiagetchiehte,  3  vols..  Frau- 
enfeld. 1838-40.  Other  early  sources  are:  J.  W.  Stucki. 
Oratio  funebria,  Zurich.  1575;  J.  Simmler,  De  ortu,  vita, 
€t  obitu  Heinrici  BiUlingeri,  ib.  1575;  Archiv  fUr  die 
§chtD€i2eriac/ie  Reformationegeechiehte,   vol.   i.,   Solothum, 


1868.  For  his  life  consult:  J.  F.  Franz,  Merkwiirdige  ZUge 
atM  dem  Leben  dee  ,  .  .  H.  BuUinocr,  Bern.  1828;  S. 
Hess.  Lebenegeechichte  BuUingcre,  2  vols..  Zurich.  1828- 
1829;  G.  Friedl&ndcr,  Beitrdge  zur  Reformationegeschichte, 
Samtnluno  unoedruckter  Briefe  dee  Bullinger,  Berlin.  1837; 
C.  PesUlosci,  Heinrich  BuUinger,  Elberfeld,  1858;  R. 
ChristoiTel,  H.  BuUinger  und  aeine  Gattin,  Zurich.  1875; 
Q.  R.  Zimmermann,  Die  Ziircher  Kirche  und  ihre  An- 
tietee,  ib.  1877;  Schaflf.  ChrieHan  Church,  vii.  206-214, 
614,  618;  Moeller,  ChrieHan  Church,  vol.  iii.  passim. 

BUNBURY,  THOMAS:  Protestant  bishop  of 
Limerick;  b.  at  Shandrum,  (bounty  Cork,  in  the 
year  1832;  d.  there  Jan.  19,  1907.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  (College,  DubUn  (B.A.,  1852),  and 
ordained  priest  in  1855.  He  was  curate  of  Clon- 
fert.  County  Galway  (1855-58),  and  of  Mallow, 
County  Cork  (1858-63),  rector  of  Croom,  County 
liimerick  (1863-72),  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Limerick, 
as  well  as  dean  of  Limerick  (1872-99).  From  1895 
to  1899  he  was  also  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lim- 
erick, and  in  the  latter  year  was  himself  conse- 
crated to  that  see. 

BUND,  EVANGELISCHER  ("Evangelical  Un- 
ion")*. An  alliance  of  German  Protestants  for 
maintaining  Protestant  interests  in  CJermany. 
The  occasion  of  the  formation  was  the  modem 
aggressions  of  the  papacy  (Ic.iding  to  the  Kultur- 
kampf)  and  the  arrogance  of  Ultramontanism,  the 
dream  of  which  is  to  reestablish  Catholicism  in 
Germany.  Its  founder  was  Prof.  W.  Beyschlag 
of  Halle  who,  finding  others  interested  in  the 
scheme,  called  a  preliminary  meeting  at  Erfurt, 
October  5,  1886,  which  was  attended  by  seventy 
men  representing  different  types  of  Protestant 
theology.  After  a  thorough  discussion,  an  organ- 
ization was  effected  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
von  Wintzingerode-Bodenstein.  The  confessional 
basis  of  the  alliance  is:  **  Belief  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  as  the  only  mediator 
of  salvation,  and  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation."  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1887 
a  circular  containing  243  names  was  sent  out,  and 
when  the  alliance  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in 
Frankfort,  August  15-17,  1887,  10,000  members 
were  reported.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who 
were  at  first  indifferent,  soon  perceived  the  great 
importance  of  the  Bund  and  expressed  their  ap- 
proval of  the  purposes  of  the  alUance,  which  in 
various  ways  has  developed  a  great  activity  in 
opposition  to  the  Roman  propaganda.  In  public 
lectures  the  burning  religious  questions  of  the  day 
are  treated  with  the  intention  of  sharpening  and 
strengthening  the  Protestant  consciousness.  As 
the  Bund  has  its  own  publication  house  at  I-rcipsic, 
it  publishes  not  only  a  monthly  in  behalf  of  Protes- 
tant interests,  but  also  pamphlets  intended  to  ex- 
pose and  to  refute  the  claims  of  Ultramontanism 
and  to  repel  attacks,  especially  directed  against 
the  memory  and  work  of  Luther  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  Bimd  has  also  the  practical  end 
of  affording  material  help  to  weak  institutions  in 
the  "  Diaspora."  The  effect  of  the  Bund  is  felt 
by  the  Ul tramontanes,  and  their  attacks  u|)on  it 
only  show  its  necessity.  (W.  BEYSCHLAGf.) 

Bibliography:  G.  Warneck,  Der  etningeliache  Bund  und 
aeine  Gegner,  Leipsic,  1889;  H.  Meyer-Herrmann,  Der 
Kampf  dee  evangeliaehm  Bundea  gegen  Ram  urtd  aeine 
Wirkaamkeit  in  der  evangeliachen  Kirche,  Barmen,  1890; 
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1890;  L.  WUt«.  Dtr  ti^anoriitehi  Bund,  «cin  pute«  Bechi 
und  9ein  ffetfmma  WErk,  Bmrawn^  184^6;  BluikfueiBtor,  Dom 
ReicA  muta  uns  dock  bleitxTif  LfsipftiCt  L^^^  kIbo  the  pun- 
phlets  publkhed  by  the  Biiad. 

BUHGEireR,  ban"ie-nd'  (LAUREHT  LODIS)^ 
TELIX:  Swiss  Protestant;  b,  at  Ma-rsciUcs  Sept. 
14,  1814;  d.  in  Geneva  June  14,  1874.  He  wa» 
graduated  B.L,  at  Mareeillefl.  ia32,  B.S.  at  Geneva, 
1834t  studied  tbeotogy  at  Geneva  and  wa^  grad- 
uated at  Btra^burg,  183^;  ordained  in  Geneva, 
1839j  and  Uved  there  as  teacher,  writer,  and  oeca* 
aional  preacher.  Hia  books  and  articles  were  very 
nunaerouB  and  exerted  a  wide  mSuence,  especially 
thoj^  of  a  controversial  character  against  the  Church 
of  Rome.  From  1S49  till  hk  death  he  waa  one 
of  the  editora  of  £trennei  religieuses,  an  annual 
chronicle  of  religious  events,  particularly  those 
connected  with  Geneva.  His  more  noteworthy 
books  were:  Un  semian  sous  houin  XIV  {Paris, 
1843;  Eng.  transL,  The  Preacher  and  tfie  King, 
or  Bourdtxhue  in  ih$  Court  oj  Louis  XIV,  London 
and  Boston,  1S53);  Histoire  du  C4>ncile  de  Trenle  (2 
vols.,  1847;  Eng.  transt.,  Edinbutgh,  1852; by X  Mc- 
Clintock,  New  York,  1855);  Troits  sermons  sous  Louis 
XV  (3  vols,,  Paris,  3S49;  Eag,  transU,  T)te  Pru^ 
and  the  Huguenots^  or  Perse^ulion  in  the  Age  of  Loui^ 
XV t  2  vols.,  London,  1853);  VoUaire  et  son  temps 
( 2  vols .  J 1 850 ;  Eng,  t  ransl . ,  Ed  inburgh ,  1 S54 ) ;  J  ulien 
ou  la  fin  d'unsi^cle  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1854;  Eng.  transL, 
London,  1854);  Christ  d  lesihde  (Paris,  1856);  Itome 
tt  la  Bible  (1858);  Ualvinj  sa  ine,  son  Gtuvre  ct  sen 
^crilM  (1862;  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  18G3);  Trais 
jourjt delavied^unp&e, vritii^nuftGT  the  death  of  his 
two  yeara  old  daughter  (Paris^  1863;  Eng,  transU, 
Edinburgh,  1864,  New  York,  1867);  Lincoln,  sa  vie, 
M&n  (Tuvre  ei  sa  mort  (Lausanne,  1865);  Saini  Paul, 
sa  me,  sen  ^uvrcs  et  se&  ^pUres  (Paris,  1867;  Eng. 
tranal.,  London,  1870);  Pope  et  eoncile  au  mx, 
sitck  {Paris,  1S70;  Eng.  transL,  Edinburgh,  1870). 
A  vohune  of  ''  Sermons  **  was  publijihed  after  lii;a 
death  (1875). 
BiBLioGBAPflT:  Jean  Gaberelja  ^tt^nne  rtliffieu^tt  for  1B75;. 

Henri  G&mbier,  Flliz  BunQtntr^  GpFieVa,  1891. 

BlJNSEIf,  bun'sen.  CHRISTIAIf  KARL  JOSIAS: 
Baron;  German  scholar  and  diplomat;  b,  at  Kor- 
bach  (28  m.  s.w.  of  Cassel)  Aug.  25,  1791;  d.  at 
Bonn  Nov.  28,  1860.  Ho  studied  theoiogy  and 
pliilology  in  Marburg  and  G6ttingen  (1808-13). 
Resigning  his  hopes  of  journey tng  to  India,  Bunsen 
followed  his  friend  Brandia  to  Rome  in  1816, 
first  as  secretary  to  the  Russian  embaasy,  over 
which  Niebuhr  presided.  Two  years  later  he 
succeeded  Brandis  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
represented  Prussia  at  Rome  (where  he  became  a 
cloae  friend  of  Tholuck  and  Rothc)  from  1823  to 
1839.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  sent  a'^  minister 
to  Bern,  and  in  1841  to  London  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary and  envoy  extraordinary  of  his  Majesty 
Frederick  William  IV,  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
In  1854  he  rctumed  to  Germany  and  was  ennobled 
by  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  the  same  year  he 
retired  to  Heidelberg,  devoting  himself  to  hterary 
pursuits.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  moved  to 
Bonn^  where  he  continued  his  studies  until  the  last, 
Bunsen's  influence  and  position  enabled  him  to 
assist    not    only    seholata    like    Birchf    Oureton, 


Max  MiiUer,  Richard  Lepsiujs,  and  HofTmann,  but 
also  to  found  institutions,  like  the  Gennaji  hos- 
pitals in  Rome  and  London,  and  the  arcbeological 
institute  at  Rome.  He  helped  to  establish  the 
Anglo-Prxissian  bishopric  at  Jerusalem  (fiis?  Jeruba- 
LEU,  ANaLicAN-GEfiuAN  BisHOPRic  ih)  as  a  ba^ 
of  a  larger  tmion  between  the  German  evangelical 
and  the  Anglican  churches.  A  complete  list  of 
his  writings  would  include  contributions  to  lioman 
and  E^ptian  Antiquities,  aa  well  as  to  |x>liticSf 
liturgy,  and  hymnology,  Hia  chief  works  of  theo- 
logical interest  are  as  follows:  Igrtatius  von  AnH- 
ochien  und  ^ine  Zeil  (Hamburg,  1847);  Ilippolytus 
andhii  Age  (4  vok.,  London,  1S51),  whidi,  together 
with  his  Analecta  Ant^-I^iciBna  and  Outlines  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History  as  Applied  to 
Language  and  BeOgionf  form  his  great  work  Chris~ 
tianitij  and  Mankind  (7  vols.,  1S54),  for  which  many 
scholars  wrote  contributions.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  Germany  he  publiahed  Die  Etichen  der  Zeit 
{2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1S55;  Eng.  trans!,.  Signs  of  the 
Times  t  London,  1856),  in  prhich  he  aaaailed  the 
anarehy  existing  in  political,  religious,  and  intellec- 
tual life,  advocating  toleration  and  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  opposing  the  sophistical  and  fanatical 
doctrines  of  Stahl  and  Ketteler.  Another  work 
which  involved  Bunsen  in  controversy  was  hia 
GoU  in  der  Gesehichte,  oder  der  Fortschritt  deji  GUxu^ 
bens  an  eine  sUtliche  WeUordnung  (3  vols.,  1857-5S; 
Eng.  t ransl,,  God  in  HiMoryt  3  vols.,  London, 
ISGS-70),  but  his  most  import^ant  book  was  hia 
V oll&tandigei^  Bibelux^k  fUt  die  Gemeinde  (9  vols*, 
1858-70).  Bunsen  lived  to  see  the  publication  of 
vols,  i»,  ii.^  and  v.;  after  his  death  Adolf  Kajnp* 
hausen,  continued  the  work  with  the  help  of 
Johannes  Blcok,  H.  Holtamann,  and  othenj;  the 
work  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  the  revision  of 
Luther's  Bible  version,  and  was  diligently  consiJtod 
by  the  German  revisers.  A.  liAMPUAuaEN. 

BtfiL]OQHAPnT:  The  ebief  work  on  Bu&Aeb'fl  life  Ir  by  bid 
widow,  .\frmoir  of  Baron  C.  C.  J.  ^urufn,  2  toIb.,  Lon- 
don. I3RSHQ0,  traiubhled  iLnd  enl&rse>d  by  Nippnid,  3 
voK.  Leipsic,  I8fl8-7l,  ConnuU  mlso  A.  J.  C.  Hare.  Lift 
and  Littrrt  #/  Baron^M  Buntm,  LoDdou.  tS78t  Gerni. 
iTikwl  by  F.  A.  pBrthea,  Gotlia,  l&AB.  Both  worlu  b*ve 
hftd  &  Urg^fi  circtilAtiDii  qu  both  sides  of  Clie  Atlantic. 

BUKTING,  JABEZ;  The  "second  founder  of 
Methodism  ";  b,  at  Manchester  Mny  13,  1779; 
d.  in  London  June  13,  185S.  He  received  a  good 
school  education  in  Manchester,  and  began  to 
preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  was  stationed  first 
in  Manchester  then  at  Macclesfield  (1801),  London 
(1S03),  Manchester  (1805).  Sheffield  (1807),  Liver- 
pool (1809).  Halifax  (1811),  Leeds  (1813).  London 
(1815)|  Manchester  (1824),  Liverpool  (1830);  irom 
1833  he  livetl  in  London  and  filled  the  most  im*^ 
port  ant  pojsitiona  at  the  denominational  head* 
quarters.  He  was  one  of  the  foundere  of  the 
Wesley  an  Missionary  Society  and  ita  secretary 
for  eight^Hjn  years;  was  first  pn^ident  of  the  Wes- 
ley an  Missionary  Institute  in  London,  from  1835 
iiU  his  death;  waa  president  of  the  conference  in 
1820,  1828,  1836,  and  1844.  He  perfected  the 
Methodist  organ isatioD,  and  it  was  his  influence 
wfiich  gave  steadily  increasing  powers  to  laymen* 
He  edited  the  seventh  edition  of  Cruden*s  Concord^ 
ancs  (Liverpool,  IB  15)  and  Memoirs  of  the  Early 
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Life  of  WUliam  Cawper  (1816).  Two  volumes  of 
sermons,  edited  by  his  eldest  son,  W.  M.  Bunting, 
appeared  posthumously  (1861-62). 

Bibuographt:  His  Life  was  written  by  T.  P.  Bunting 
(brother  of  W.  M.  Bunting,  above),  vol.  i.,  London,  1859, 
▼ol.  ii.,  completed  by  G.  8.  Rowe,  1887.  Consult  also 
DNB,  vii.  273-276,  where  other  literature  is  given. 

BUNYAN,  JOHN:  "The  immortal  dreamer  of 
Bedford  jail;"  b.  at  Harrowden  (1  m.  s.e.  of  Bedford), 
in  the  parish  of  Elstow,  christened  Nov.  30,  1628; 
d,  in  London  Aug.  31,  1688.  He  had  very  little 
schooling,  followed  his  father  in  the  tinker's  trade, 
was  in  the  parliamentary  army,  1644-47;  married 
in  1649;  lived  in  Elstow  till  1655,  when  his  wife 
died  and  he  moved  to  Bedford.  He  married  again 
1659.  He  was  received  into  the  Baptist  church 
in  Bedford  by  inmiersion  in  the  Ouse,  1653.  In 
1655  he  became  a  deacon  and  began  preaching 
with  marked  success  from  the  start.  In  1658  he 
was  indicted  for  preaching  without  a  license;  kept 
on,  however,  and  did  not  suffer  imprisonment  till 
Nov.,  1660,  when  he  was  taken  to  the  coimty  jail 
in  Silver  Street,  Bedford,  and  there  confined,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  1666,  till  Jan.,  1672. 
In  that  month  he  became  pastor  of  the  Bedford 
church.  In  March,  1675  (the  original  warrant,  dis- 
covered in  1887,  is  published  in  facsimile  by  Rush 
and  Warwick,  London),  he  was  again  imprisoned 
for  preaching  and  this  time  in  the  Bedford  town 
jail  on  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Ouse.  In  six 
months  he  was  free  and  was  not  again  molested 
In  Aug.,  1688,  on  his  way  to  London  he  caught  a 
severe  cold  from  being  wet,  and  died  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  on  Snow  Hill. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Bunyan  wrote  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress^  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 
appeared  at  London  in  1678,  and  was,  at  all  events, 
begun  during  his  imprisonment  in  1676;  the  second 
in  1684.  The  earliest  edition  in  which  the  two 
parts  were  combined  in  one  volume  was  in  1728. 
A  third  part  falsely  attributed  to  Bimyan  appeared 
in  1693,  and  was  reprinted  as  late  as  1852.  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the  most  successful  allegory 
ever  written,  and  like  the  Bible  is  adapted  to  man 
in  every  clime.  It  is  indeed  commonly  translated 
by  Protestant  missionaries  after  the  Bible.  It  is 
thus  read  in  all  hterary  languages  and  is  a  world- 
classic.  Two  other  works  of  Bunyan's  would  have 
given  him  fame,  but  not  as  wide  as  that  he  now 
enjoys;  viz.,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman 
(1680),  an  imaginary  biography,  and  the  allegory 
The  Holy  War  (1682).  The  book  which  lays  bare 
Bunyan's  inner  hfe  and  reveals  his  preparation 
for  his  appointed  work  is  Grace  Abounding  to  the 
chief  of  sinners  (1666).  It  is  very  prolix,  and  being 
all  about  himself,  in  a  man  less  holy  would  be  in- 
tolerably egotistic,  but  his  motive  in  writing  being 
plainly  to  exalt  the  grace  of  God  and  to  comfort  those 
passing  through  experiences  somewhat  like  his  own, 
his  egotism  makes  no  disagreeable  impression. 

The  works  just  named  have  appeared  in  numer- 
ous editions,  and  are  accessible  to  all.  There  are 
several  noteworthy  collections  of  editions  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  e.g.,  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  collected  by 
the  late  James  Lenox. 


Bunyan  was  a  popular  preacher  as  well  as  a  very 
voluminous  author,  though  most  of  his  works 
consist  of  expanded  sermons.  In  theology  he  was 
a  Puritan,  but  not  a  partizan;  nor  was  there 
anything  gloomy  about  him.  The  portrait  which 
his  friend  Robert  White  drew,  which  has  been 
often  reproduced,  is  a  most  attractive  one  and  this 
was  his  true  character.  He  was  tall,  had  reddish 
hair,  prominent  nose,  a  rather  large  mouth,  and 
sparkling  eyes.  He  was  no  scholar,  except  of  the 
English  Bible,  but  that  he  knew  thoroughly. 
Another  book  which  greatly  influenced  him  was 
Martin  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
OalatianSf  in  the  translation  of  1575. 

[Some  time  before  his  final  release  from  prison 
Bunyan  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
Kiflin,  D'Anvers,  Deune,  Paul,  and  others.  In 
1673  he  published  his  Di^crenrea  in  Judgement  about 
Water-Baptism  no  Bar  to  Communionj  in  which  he 
took  the  ground  that  "the  Church  of  Christ  hath 
not  warrant  to  keep  out  of  the  communion  the 
Christian  that  is  discovered  to  be  a  visible  saint  of 
the  word,  the  Christian  that  walketh  according  to 
his  own  light  with  God."  While  he  owned  "water- 
baptism  to  be  God's  ordinance,"  he  refused  to 
make  "  an  idol  of  it,"  as  he  thought  those  did  who 
made  the  lack  of  it  a  ground  for  disfellowshiping 
those  recognized  as  genuine  Christians.  Kiffin  and 
Paul  published  a  rejoinder  in  Serious  Reflections 
(London,  1673),  in  which  they  ably  set  forth  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  baptized  believers,  and  received  the  ap- 
proval of  Henry  D'Anvers  in  his  Treatise  of  Bap- 
tism (London,  1674).  The  result  of  the  contro- 
versy was  to  leave  the  question  of  communion  with 
the  unbaptized  an  open  one  so  far  as  the  Partic- 
ular (Calvinistic)  Baptists  were  concerned.  Bun- 
yan's church  admitted  pedobaptists  to  fellowship 
and  finally  became  pedobaptist  (Congregational- 
ist).  A.  H.  N.] 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  edition  of  Bunyan's  ComjUeie 
Work9  is  by  G.  Offor  and  R.  Philip.  3  vols.,  London.  1853, 
new  ed.,  1862.  The  best  biography  is  by  John  Brown« 
London,  1886,  new  ed.,  1902,  the  author  of  which  was 
for  many  years  the  minister  of  the  Bunyan  chapel  at  Bed- 
ford. Other  good  biographies  are:  J.  A.  Froude.  in  EnolUh 
Men  of  Lettere,  1887;  E.  Venables.  in  Greol  Writere  Seriee, 
1888;  and  W.  H.  White,  in  Literary  Live*  Seriee,  1904. 

BURCHARD  OF  WORMS:  Bishop  of  Worms; 
d.  Aug.  20,  1025.  He  was  a  Hessian  by  birth,  and 
was  educated  at  Coblenz  and  under  the  famous 
Olbert  in  the  Flemish  monastery  of  Laubach. 
Willigis  of  Mainz  ordained  him,  and  employed  him 
in  a  number  of  important  affairs.  Otto  III.  gave 
him  the  bishopric  of  Worms  (1000),  which  had  fallen 
into  a  bad  condition.  He  improved  the  city  in 
many  ways;  established  the  episcopal  power  more 
firmly  and  even  increased  it;  demolished  the  fort- 
ress of  Duke  Otto  and  built  a  monastery  with  the 
stones  from  it,  placing  over  the  door  the  inscription 
Ob  libertatem  civitatis.  In  1014  Henry  II.  gave 
him  secular  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants,  which 
he  used  to  promote  imiformity  and  security  of 
law.  He  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  consecrating  it 
in  1016;  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  collection 
of  canon  law,  which  had  a  very  wide  circulation 
not  only  in  Germany  but  in  Italy.     (A.  Hauck.) 
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Bibucwhapht:  The  Detrebrrum  libri  tiffinH  ara  in  MPL, 
ciJ.  Mntanalfl  for  »  life  »rc  in  /^j  familiiB  WarmaHemtU 
eteletiir,  MGII^  Ltffvim^,  fipptjon  iv,»  Conttitutionf*  tt  dcto, 
fid.  L.  Weiland,  i.  (IS^)  630,  no.  438;  And  the  ftnouy*^ 
motu  Vito,  eiJ.  G,  H.  Perti  in  MGH,  Stript,  vw.  (tMl) 
»2fl-nft46,  and  MPL,  exK  607-fi3fi.  OqiumUi  H*uek, 
KD,  iii.  435;  H.  G.  Gcb^ler,  Dtu  Mtrff^^t  4e»  Bttrchard 
von  TFprnui,  ErLaD£«n,  ISfiO;  A.  M»  Kdoiger,  ^urcAancf  /. 
wm  Watif%M,  Munich.  1903. 

BUHCHARD  OF  WTOZBTTRG ;  Bisbop  of  WO w- 
burg  741-754.  He  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  who  left 
England  after  the  death  of  his  kinsfolk  and  joined 
Boniface  in  his  missionary  labors,  some  ttme  after 
732,  When  Boniface  organised  bbboprics  in 
Middle  Germany,  he  placed  Burchard  over  that  of 
Wtirsburg;  his  conaecration  can  not  have  occurred 
later  than  the  summer  of  74 1^  since  in  the  autuma 
of  that  year  we  find  him  officiating  as  a  bisbop  at 
the  comieeration  of  Willibald  of  Eichstfidt.  Pope 
Zacharias  oon&rmcd  the  new  bishopric  in  743. 
Bicrehard  appears  again  as  a  member  of  the  first 
German  council  in  742 ^  and  as  an  envoy  to  Rome 
from  Boniface  in  748.  Wilh  Fulrad  of  Saint- Den  is, 
he  brought  to  Zacharias  the  famous  question  of 
Pepin,  whoHe  answer  was  supposed  to  justify  the 
assumption  of  regal  power  by  the  Merovingians. 

(A.  Ha0ck.) 
BtBUooaArar:  Two  nDonymous  lives,  one  of  the  ninth  or 
tenth,  the  other  of  the  twelfth  wntury,  ed.  HoMer-Eggcr, 
Are    !□    MGH^    SisripU    xv.    <1S$7>   47-€2.     CkituiuHt  A. 

.  ,  .  BiifehfMfduM,  NciJwe.  18S8;  liettberw.  KD,  il  313; 
Ifauck,  KD^  i.  487  &tid  [uaum;  Neander,  ChtiMimtk 
CHmtcK  Iv,  303. 

BnHDER,  GEORGE;  English  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  in  London  June  5^  1752;  d,  there  May  29, 
1832.  He  was  trained  for  an  artist,  but  began 
preaching  under  the  influence  of  White  field  and 
bis  aaaociatca;  became  minister  at  Lao  caster  ^  1778; 
Coventry t  1783;  Fetter  Lane,  London,  1803.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  (1795),  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
(1799),  and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socfety 
(1804),  and  from  1803  to  1827  served  gratuitously 
as  secretary  of  the  first'iiamed,  besides  editing 
The  Ex^ngeliml  Magazine  for  luany  years.  The 
most  successful  of  his  many  pubiicationa  were 
ViUagt  Semwns  (7  vob.»  London,  1798-1816),  and 
A  Ctdlcetum  of  Hymn»,  IfUended  a*  a  SuppUment 
to  Waits  (1784),  which  went  through  some  fifty 
editions  ai3d  contained  three  or  four  hymns  of  his 
own. 

Biblicwbapht:  There  are  MemoiT»  by  hia  son,  H.  F.  Bunier, 
Londonn  1S33.  »iid  by  In  CohbiTi.  ISfifl.  Consult  ilwj 
DSR,  vii.  2^4-295,  and  for  him  hymtu,  8.  W^  Ehif^cld, 
En^ftish  //j/tntu,  pp.  121,  A06,  New  York,  ISS6;  Jylian, 
Hymn&logy,  p.  104. 

BURDINUS,  MAXmiTIUS.  See  Gregory  VIII., 
Antipope* 

BURGER,  KARL  HEUTRICH  AUGUST  YOH: 
German  theologian;  b.  at  Baireuth  (126  m.  n.  of 
Munich)  May  1,  1805;  d.  at  Schdnau  (a  village 
near  Berchtcsgaden,  12  m.  s.  of  Salzburg)  July  14, 
1885^  He  studied  theology  and  philology  at  the 
University  of  Erlangen  (l823r-27),  and  in  1827 
was  appointed  teacher  at  the  ^rmnasium  there. 
Eleven  years  later  bo  became  curate  at  FQrth 
near  Nuremberg,  and  in  1S46  he  was  transferred 
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in  the  same  capacity  to  Munich,  where  he  waa 
appointed  dean  in  1849  and  councilor  of  the  high 
consistory  in  1855,  holding  this  olEce  until  his 
resignation  in  1SS3.  Under  the  guidance  of  his 
father-in-law,  Johaim  Christian  Krafft,  of  EHangen, 
he  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  which 
was  c\anced  by  his  Die  Briefe  Favdi  an  die  Kariniher 
(2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1859-60);  Die  Etmngelien  nach 
MatthdiiXf  Marcus  und  Lucas  (Ntirdlingen,  1865); 
Do*  Evangelium  nach  Johannes  (1868);  and  Die 
Offenbarung  Si.  Johannis  (Munich^  187T).  Inter- 
preting the  Bible  by  the  Bible,  he  sought  to  render 
his  work  available  for  the  educated  laity,  white 
clergymen  also  find  it  valuable  in  the  preparation 
of  ^rmons.  His  interpretation  of  Revelation  has 
met  with  special  favor  in  Wiirttemberg,  While 
his  sermons  were  not  couched  in  popular  style, 
and  while  they  demanded  close  attention  on  ao- 
connt  of  their  logic  and  depth,  they  appealed 
effectually  to  serious  audi  tors  ^  and  two  collcctiomt 
of  them  were  published,  Predigten  in  dcr  protestan- 
tischen  Stadtpfarrkirche  MU  Miinchen  gehalten  (Er- 
langen, 1857)  and  Predigten  fUr  oUe  Sonn*  und 
Fait^ge  de^  Kirchenjahres  (2  vols.,  Ndrdlingen^ 
1864 ) .  As  a  member  of  the  high  consistory,  Burger 
aided  the  Bavarian  Church  to  sumioimt  rationalism 
and  to  become  a  true  evangelical  Lutheran  body^ 
and  his  task  wajs  facilitated  by  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  philosophy,  history,  and  theology,  as  well 
as  by  his  tact  and  discretion*  Despite  his  reserved 
and  quiet  nature,  which  shunned  all  publicity,  be 
enjoyed  the  deep  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  clergy 
and  their  congregations,  as  well  as  the  confidence 
of  the  three  kingn  of  Bavaria  tmder  whom  he  served, 
Louis  L,  Maximilian  IL,  and  Louis  IL 

Karl  BtrRGEnt* 

SURGES,  bOr'jcs,  CORNELIUS:  PrBsb3rterian;  b, 

in  Someraetshi  re  ( date  im  determin  ed ,  probably  1 589  ) ; 
d.  at  Watford  (7  m.  s.w.  of  St.  Albans),  buried  there 
June  9,  1665.  He  was  educated  at  Oxfonl  In 
Wadham  and  other  colleges;  was  vicar  of  Watford 
f  1613-45),  also  (1626-41)  rector  of  St.  Magnus 
Church  in  London,  holding  the  two  charges  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  accesF^ion  of  Charles  I.  (1625)| 
be  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordiDary^ 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  W^tminster 
Assembly  in  1643.  July  8  he  was  chosen  by  them 
assessor  with  Dr,  White,  and  generally  occupied 
the  chair  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Dr«  Twisae. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  first  of  the  three  grand 
committees  of  the  Assembly,  and  one  of  the  most 
energetic  members  of  the  body,  being  active  espe- 
cially in  the  discuzision  of  Church  Government  and 
the  Directory  for  Worship,  He  was  energetic  in 
political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  aSairs.  On  th'O 
Restoration  his  handsome  property  was  confiscated, 
and  he  died  in  want.  His  chief  works  are:  A  Chain  of 
Graces  Dfaum  out  at  Length  for  RefarmaHon  of  Majv- 
nera  (I^ndon,  1622) ;  The  Fire  of  the  SanHuary  newly 
Discovered  or  a  Compleat  Trad  of  Zeal  (1625) ;  and 
Baptismal  Hegeneralion  of  Elect  Infants  (O^tford, 
1629).  In  the  latter  he  main  tains:  "It  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  Institution  of  Christ  that  all  elect  infantt 
that  are  baptized  (unless  in  some  extraordinary  cases 
doe,  ordinarily,  receive,  from  Christ,  the  Spirit  in 
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Baptism,  for  their  first  aolemn  initiation  into 
Chfist^  and  for  their  future  ftttual  nm ovation,  in 
God  B  good  time,  if  they  live  to  yejires  of  discretion, 
and  enjoy  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  appointed 
of  God  to  this  end*"  Ho  delivered  a  large  num- 
ber of  BDrmons  before  Parliament  and  other  civil 
bodies  I  wliich  were  published  from  time  to  time* 
He  is  credited  also  with  the  paper  subscribed  by 
the  London  miniKters,  entitli^  A  Vindkntion  of 
ih&  minister  A  of  the  Gospel  in  and  about  London 
from  (fi£  unjust  Aspersions  cast  upon  iheir  former 
Actings  for  the  Partiamcntt  as  if  they  had  promoted 
ike  Bringing  of  the  King  to  Capitol  Punishment, 
London,  1648-  C.  A.  Briggs. 

BmuooHAFnT^  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  O^&mcn^t*,  pd.  F. 
B1i«,  Lu.  681;  D.  Neal,  Hiitfoni  ^f  ^«  PuHtanm,  iL  355, 
Ses.  iv.  332.  Dublin.  I750j  DNB,  vii.  30 J -304  (nuite 
detaiUHl). 

BURGESS,  ATTTHONY:  Nonn^onformlat  clergy- 
man. He  cnteretl  St»  John's  College,  Cambridge ^ 
in  1623  and  became  fellow  of  Emmanuel;  waa  vicar 
of  Sutton  Cold  field  ♦  Warwickshire,  in  1635;  mem- 
ber of  the  Westminster  Assembly;  ejected  by  the 
Uniformity  Act  of  1(562  after  the  Restoration,  and 
lived  afterward  In  retirement  at  Tom  worth  (H 
m.  nAV.  of  Birmingham).  He  wrote:  Vifulk-ftf: 
Legis  (London,  1646);  The  True  Doctrine  of  J >/■■</■'- 
fication  Asserted  (1648);  Spiritudd  Refining,  k2U 
sermons  (1652;  2d  <xK  161  sermons,  1658);  Ex- 
pository Serrfwns  (145)  on  Jolin  wii,  (!65(J);  The 
Scripture  Directory  (a  commentary  on  I  Corinthians 
iiiOt  to  which  is  Annexed  the  Godly  and  Natural 
Man*s  Choice,  upon  Psalm  iv.  5-8  (1059);  The 
Dodrinc  of  Original  Sin  Asserted  (1659). 

BUHGESS,  DAIOEL;  English  Presbyterian;  b. 
Bt  Staines  (15  m.  w\s.w.  of  LondoiOt  Middlesex, 
1645;  d.  in  London  Jan.  26,  1713.  He  studied  at 
MagtialL-n  Hall,  Oxford,  but  would  not  eonform  and 
ao  did  not  graduate;  wont  to  Ireland  in  1667  w4tti 
Roger  Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery,  and  became  master 
of  a  school  founded  by  his  patron  at  Charleviile^ 
County  Cork;  waa  ordained  by  the  Dublin  pres- 
bytery; in  1685  he  settled  in  London,  where  he 
gainetl  influential  friends  and  preacheil  to  a  large 
oongnegation  attracted  by  his  lively  and  witty  style. 
Besides  preocEiing  he  took  pupils  and  w^as  tutor  to 
Henry  8t,  Jotm  (Lord  Bolingbroke).  His  publi- 
eations  were  numerous,  mostly  sermons;  they  in- 
clude: Directions  for  DoUy  Holy  Living  (London, 
1S90);  The  Golden  Snuff  era ;  or  Chrintian  Reproifcrs 
and  Reform^ers  Charaeteriied^  Coutioned,  and  En- 
couraged (1697);  Proof  of  G*}d*s  Being  and  of  the 
Scriptures^  Divine  Original,  with  Tv>cnty  Directions 
for  Heading  them  (1697) . 

BUHGESS,  FR£D£H1C£:  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Long  Island;  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Oct»  6j  1S53*  He  was  educated  at  Brown  Univer* 
«ty  (B,A,,  1873),  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
(1874-75),  and  Oxford  University  (1876),  and  was 
successively  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Amherst, 
Mass.  (1878^83),  Christ  Church,  Pomfret,  Conn, 
(1885-89),  Grace  Church,  Bala,  Pa.  (1889-961, 
Gbrist  Church,  Detroit  (1896-98),  and  Grace  Church, 
Brootlyii  (1898-1902).  In  1902  he  was  eonac- 
crated  bishop  of  Long  Island. 


BURGESS,  GEORGE:  First  Protef^tant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  Maine;  b.  at  Providence,  K.  I,,  Oct. 
31,  1809;  d,  at  sea  while  returning  from  the  West 
Indies  Apr,  23,  1866,  He  w^as  graduated  at  Brown 
1826;  tutor  there  1829-31;  studied  at  Bonn,  G6t- 
tingen,  and  Berlin  1831-34;  waa  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Hartfor^l,  1834-^7;  consecrated  bishop 
Oct,  31,  1847.  He  published  a  translation  of  the 
Psalmu  into  English  verse  (New  York,  1840), 
Pagen  from  the  Ecdemoslical  History  of  Xew  Eng- 
land between  1740  and  S8gJ  (Boston,  !S47),  and 
other  works. 

Bl^LtDGEiAf^ilTt  Mrmftir  o/  Lif€  of  Ref.  G^o.  Burgeu^  by  his 
brotbtr,  A.  Dui-gi\^?;,  Pkilndetphm.  1SG9. 

BURGESS,  HENRY;  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man and  scholar;  b,  in  Ncwingtoa,  London*  Jan, 
29,  1808;  d.  Feb.  ID,  1886.  lie  studieti  at  the 
Dissenting  College,  Stepney;  after  graduation  (1830) 
waa  for  a  time  a  Bapti^it  mi  nutter,  but  deci- 
ded to  join  the  Church  of  England  in  1840,  was 
ordained  deact>n  IS'it),  and  priest  1851;  became 
curate  at  Blackburn  1851;  i>cq>ctual  curate  of 
Clifton  Rey ncs,  Buckinghanu^hire,  185*1;  vicar  of 
Bt,  Andrew,  Wluttlcsea,  Cambridgeshire,  1S6L 
His  principal  works  were  transSations  from  the 
Syriac  of  the  Festal  Letters  of  St.  Athonastus  (Lon- 
don, 1852)  and  of  Select  MetHad  Hymns  and 
Homilies  of  Ephraem  Syru^,  unth  an  inlrorluction 
and  historical  and  philological  notfs  (1853);  The 
Reformed  Church  of  England  in  its  Principles  and 
fhdr  Legitimate  Development  (1869);  Essay  ft,  Bib- 
lical and  EccleJtiast icol ,  relating  chiefly  to  the  atdhttr- 
ity  and  interprefation  of  tfte  Holy  Scriptures  (1 873); 
The  Art  of  Prcjiching  and  tlte  Cooipositton  of 
Sermons  (lS8t).  He  editctl  The  Clerical  Journal 
1854-68,  The  Journal  of  ^tiered  Liieniture  1851-62, 
and  the  sectmd  cfUtion  of  Kitto'n  Cydopardia  of 
Biblical  Literature  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1 856). 

BURGHERS  ARD  AMTIBURGHERS.    SeePuES- 

nrTERiANa. 

BURGON,  JOHN  WILLIAM :  Chureh  of  England 
scholar;  b,  ut  Smyrna  (the  son  of  a  Turbny  mer- 
chant) Aug,  21,  IS  13;  d.  at  Chiche**ter  Aug,  4, 
1888,  He  Hturlictl  at  London  Univereity  ( Univer- 
sity College)  1829-30  and  then  entered  his  fathcr*a 
counting-house;  matriculated  at  Worce^^ter  C'Ollege, 
Oxfonl,  1841,  and  was  graduated  B.A.,  1845; 
elected  fellow  of  Oriel  18-16,  graduaRil  M.A.,  184S, 
B,D,,  1871;  ordained  deacon  1848  and  held  cura- 
cies in  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire;  became  vicar 
of  St.  Mary*s  Oxford,  1863;  Greshara  i>rofessor 
of  divinity  1867;  was  installed  de^m  of  Chicheesfer 
1876.  He  has  been  described  as  **  a  Htgh-cliurch- 
man  of  the  old  school,"  and  he  won  distinction  at 
Oicford  as  a  vehement  *'  champion  of  lo«t  cauNoa 
and  impossible  beliefs."  He  was  the  ablest  and 
most  leametl  \ia  well  as  the  bitterest  adverse  critic 
of  the  Revised  New  TejiiuineiU  and  of  the  revised 
Greek  text.  His  pubUcatirm^,  including  sermons, 
articles  in  the  periodicals,  nnd  controversial  tracta, 
were  very  numerous;  amon^  the  most  nntew^ortby 
of  li is  book.s  were:  The  L Ifc  uudT im * -i*  of  S tr  Thomas 
Gresham  (2  voh.,  Lonilon,  1839);  .1  Plittn  Cont- 
jnerdary  on  the  Fo^r  Holy  Gospels  (8  voIh..  1855); 
Nin^y  Short  Sermons  fiff  Family  Reading  (2  eeriea, 
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each  2  vols.,  1855,  1867);  Historical  Notices  of  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  (1857);  Portrait  of  a  Christian 
Gentleman,  a  Memoir  of  P,  F.  Tyiler  (1859);  In- 
spiration and  Interpretation  y  seven  sermons  in 
answer  to  Essays  and  Reviews  (Oxford,  1861); 
The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St,  Mark  Vindicated  and  Established  (1871);  The 
Revision  Revised,  articles  reprinted  from  The 
Quarterly  Review  against  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  New  Testament  (London,  1883);  The  Lives  of 
Twelve  Good  Men  (2  vols.,  1888).  The  Traditional 
Text  of  the  Holy  Gospels  Vindicated  and  Established 
and  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Traditional 
Text,  edited  by  Edward  Miller,  appeared  in  1896. 
Bibuoorapht:  E.  M.  Goulburn,  John  W.  BurgoH:  a  Bi- 
ography, iciih  Lettert  and  JournaU,  2  vob.,  London,  1891; 
DNB,  supplement  vol.  i.  335-d38. 

BURGUIfDIAlfS:  A  Germanic  race,  akin  to  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  whose  earliest  known  home 
was  on  the  Baltic  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula. 
In  the  middle  of  the  second  century  they  had  begun 
to  move  southward;  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
they  were  driven  further  to  the  southwest,  and 
occupied  what  is  now  Franconia,  north  and  east  of 
Lyons.  With  their  neighbors  on  the  southwest, 
the  Alemanni,  they  had  many  conflicts,  and  sum- 
moned the  aid  of  the  Romans;  they  are  found  co- 
operating on  the  Rhine  with  Valentinian  I.  against 
them  in  370.  Next  they  occupied  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  Vandal  invasion  of  Gaul  in 
the  fifth  century  carried  them  across  with  it,  to 
receive  an  allotment  of  land  in  Germania  prima, 
a  province  of  Gaul,  in  413,  and  become  subject  to 
the  empire.  By  this  time  they  had  adopted  the 
religion  of  their  Roman  neighbors,  probably  almost 
in  a  body.  Peaceful  relations  with  the  Romans 
did  not  last  long,  however.  In  435  King  Gundicar 
attacked  the  first  Belgian  province,  but  was  driven 
back  by  A6tius.  A  year  later  they  were  again 
defeated  by  the  Huns,  acting  with  the  Romans, 
and  lost  their  king  and  much  of  their  power.  But 
they  must  have  recovered  before  many  years,  for 
in  457,  with  the  consent  of  the  West-Goths,  they 
occupied  the  province  Lugdunensis  prima;  in  the 
following  decade  they  extended  their  rule  over  the 
Provincia  Viennensis;  and  about  472  they  added 
the  greater  part  of  the  Maxima  Sequanorum,  After 
Gundi car's  death,  his  sons  Gunduic  and  Chilperic  I. 
shared  the  kingship,  and  the  latter  reigned  alone 
after  his  brother's  death.  Gunduic's  son,  Gundo- 
bad,  succeeded  Chilperic;  he  had  three  brothers, 
Godegisel,  Chilperic  II.,  and  Godomar.  Godegisel 
appears  as  a  partaker  of  his  sovereignty;  Chilperic 
was  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  his  order, 


but  this  is  not  certain,  as  Avitus  speaks  of  Chil- 
peric's  death  and  Godomar's  (which  happened 
early  in  his  reign)  as  a  great  blow  to  him.  Gun- 
dobad  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sigismund,  who 
was  captured  by  the  Prankish  kings  in  523  and 
put  to  death  in  the  next  year.  His  brother  Godo- 
mar II.  maintained  himself  against  the  Franks 
for  ten  years;  but  he  also  succumbed,  and  in  534 
the  Burgimdian  territory  became  part  of  the  Prank- 
ish kingdom. 

The  religious  development  of  the  Burgundians 
during  the  progress  of  these  events  is  peculiar. 
They  had  come  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone  as 
Catholic  Christians;  but  most  of  them  joined  the 
Arians  in  their  new  home.  The  royal  house  seems 
to  have  been  slow  to  change;  Gunduic  and  Chil- 
peric II.  were  Catholics;  but  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  Gundobad,  with  his  brother  Godegisel, 
as  Arians.  The  change  to  Arianism  seems  to  have 
followed  from  the  feudal  relations  of  the  Burgun- 
dians  to  their  more  powerful  West-Gothic  neighbors. 
Gundobad  was  not  a  persecutor,  though  some 
churches  were  taken  from  the  Catholics;  Avitus 
of  Vienne  seems  even  to  have  had  hopes  of  his 
conversion.  But,  though  the  bishop  failed  with 
the  father,  he  succeeded  with  the  son;  Sigismund 
returned  to  the  Church  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
followed  by  many  of  the  people.  But  not  until 
Gundobad 's  death  did  the  decisive  movement  away 
from  Arianism  occur.  Sigismund's  son  Sigeric 
followed  his  father's  example,  and  Godomar  had 
become  a  Catholic  even  earlier.  In  517  a  synod 
was  held  at  Epao,  the  present  Albo,  south  of  Vienne 
(see  Epao,  Synod  of),  the  decrees  of  which  plainly 
show  that  Arianism  was  no  longer  dangerous,  and 
that  the  time  for  its  total  suppression  was  believed 
to  have  come.  Certainly  it  disappeared  from  that 
time,  though  no  exact  date  can  be  assigned.  By 
the  union  with  the  Prankish  kingdom,  the  Burgun- 
dian  Church  lost  its  independence  and  became 
merely  a  part  of  the  Prankish  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization. (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are  to  be  found  in  MGH,  Leffum, 
aection  iii..  Concilia,  vol.  i.,  ed.  F.  Maassen,  1803;  MGH, 
Leget,  ed.  G.  U.  Perti.  vol.  iii.,  1863;  Chronica  Minora 
9€Bc.  iv-vii,  ed.  T.  Mommsen,  in  MGH,  And.  ant.,  vob.  iz. 
(1802),  xiii.,  part  i.  (1804);  G.  S.  A.  Sidonius,  Epiatolarum 
libri,  Carmina,  ed.  C.  Latjohann,  in  [MOH,  Auct.  ant., 
viii.  (1887)  1-264;  A.  E.  Aviti,  Opera,  ed.  H.  Pieper.  m 
MGH,  Auct.  ant.,  vii.,  part  2  (1883).  Consult:  H.  De- 
riohsweiler,  Oe»chichte  der  Burgunden,  MQnster,  1863;  A. 
Jahn,  Die  Oeachichte  der  Burgundionen,  2  vob.,  Halle, 
1874;  P.  Milsand,  Bibliographie  bowrguignonne,  2  vob., 
Dijon,  1885-88;  L.  M.  J.  Chaumont,  Hiatoire  de  Bour- 
gogne,  Lyons,  1887;  Retting.  KD,  vol.  i.;  Hauck,  KD, 
vol.  i.;  Neander,  ChriMtian  Church,  vob.  iii.,  iv.,  oassiin. 


BURIAL. 


Hebrew. 

Preparation  for  Burial  (i  1). 

Place  (i  2). 

Varieties  of  Graves  (i  3). 


II. 


Chrbtian. 
Early    Practise 

(§1). 
The  Greek  Church  (i  2). 


and    Ceremonies 


The  Medieval  Church  (i  3). 

The    Reformation    Burial   Servioe 

(§4). 
Modem  Developments  (i  5). 


I.  Hebrew :  In  all  periods  interment  was  the  cus- 
tomary Hebrew  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
I  Sam.  xxxi.  12  and  Amos  vi.  10,  in  spite  of  the 
corrupt  condition  of  the  text,  show  that  burning 
was  exceptional;  indeed,  incineration  implied  some- 
thing discreditable  to  the  dead  and  in  ancient 
custom  and  the  priest-code  was  an  intensification 


of  the  death-penalty  (Josh.  vii.  25;  Lev.  xx.  14). 
Aversion  to  incineration  accompanied  ancient 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  bond  between  soul  and 
body  even  after  death.  The  spirits  of  the  unburied 
dead  wandered  restless  on  the  earth,  and  in  Sheol 
their  lot  was  pitiable,  driven  as  they  were  into  nooks 
and   comers    (Ezek.   xxii.   23).    The  grave   con- 
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fined  the  soul  to  the  body  so  as  to  give  it  repose 
and  save  it  from  injury.  Consequently  it  was  not 
merely  an  awful  disgrace  but  a  terrible  misfortune 
not  to  be  buried  (I  Kings  xiv.  11;  II  Kings  ix. 
10;  Isa.  xxxiii.  12).  Hence  it  was  a  sacred  duty 
to  inter  a  body  found  unburied.  In  the  case  of 
criminals  stoned  to  death  a  heap  of  stones  over 
the  body  served  as  a  grave  (Josh.  vii.  26). 

The  climate  of  Palestine  necessitated  the  quickest 
possible  disposition  of  the  corpse;  interment,  there- 
fore, took  place  on  the  day  of  death  (Deut.  xxi.  23). 
In  the  time  of  Christ  the  body  was  washed,  anointed 
with  fragrant  spices,  and  more  or  less  completely 
wrapped  in  linen  (Acts.  ix.  37;  Mark  xvi.  1;  John 

xi.  44).    The  Old  Testament  makes 

z.  Prepara-  no    allusion    to    this    custom.    The 

tion  for     belief  that  the  dead  in  Sheol  might 

.    BuriaL      be  recognized  by  the  habit  implies 

that  in  early  times  the  corpse  was 
buried  in  the  apparel  of  daily  life.  Later,  royalty 
and  officials  were  buried  with  costly  spices,  orna- 
ments, gold,  and  silver  (Josephus,  An/.,  XIII.  viii. 
4;  XV.  iii.  4).  And  if  the  account  by  Josephus 
of  the  plimdering  of  David's  tomb  by  Hyrcanus 
and  Herod  may  be  trusted,  this  custom  reached 
back  into  antiquity.  Embalming  was  a  custom 
foreign  to  the  Hebrews;  cases  of  it  are  Jacob  and 
Joseph  (Gen.  1.  2,  26)  and  Aristobulus  (Josephus, 
ArU.f  XIV.  vii.  4).  The  use  of  coffins  was  post- 
exilic. 

The  place  of  burial  was  determined  by  the  belief 
that  the  tics  of  kinship  lasted  beyond  death.  The 
value  of  a  family  burying-place  was  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  burial  therein  involved  union  with 
kin  in  Sheol  (Gen.  xxv.  8,  17;  II  Sam.  xxi.  14). 
Therefore,  family  tombs  were  in  the  earliest  ages 
on  the  estate  and  near  the  house  (I  Sam.  xxv.  1). 
Therein  might  be  laid  only  members  of  the  family. 
A  public  cemetery  was  provided  for  the  very  poor, 
for  foreigners,  and  for  criminals  (Jer.  xxvi.  23; 

Isa.    liii.    9;     Matt,    xxvii.  7).    The 
3.  Place,    kings  of  Judah  had  tombs  in  Jerusalem, 

and  Ezekiel  charges  them  with  the 
serious  offense  of  laying  their  dead  next  to  the 
precincts  of  the  sanctuary.  To  miss  burial  with 
one's  kin  wafl  dire  misfortime  or  divine  punish- 
ment. For  practical  reasons  people  began  quite 
early  to  locate  tombs  outside  the  cities,  and  graves 
came  to  be  regarded  as  ceremonially  impure.  In 
the  time  of  Christ  tombs  were  whitewashed  in  order 
that  their  character  might  be  known  at  a  distance 
and  defilement  avoided  (Matt,  xxiii.  27;  Luke  xi. 
44). 

The  grave  was  simple  in  its  appointments. 
Wherever  in  Jewish  tombs  rich  ornamentation  is 
found,  foreign  influence  (generally  Greek)  is  recog- 
nized. Apart  from  the  general  lack  of  artistic 
sense  displayed  by  the  Hebrews,  a  religious  con- 
sideration comes  in  to  explain  this:  the  stem 
opposition  of  the  Yahweh-cult  to  ancestor-worship 
dLsoouraged  adornment  of  burial-places,  which 
thus  differed  widely  from  Eg3rptian  and  Phenician 
tombs.  This  and  the  lack  of  inscriptions  make  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  Jewish  graves. 
For  situation,  rocky  chambers,  natural  or  artificial, 
were  preferred. 


Four  kinds  of  graves  are  known:  (1)  recess- 
graves,  oblong,  rock-hewn,  about  six  feet  long  by 
one  and  a  half  square,  hewn  lengthwise  into  the 
wall  of  the  chamber,  into  which  the  body  was 
placed  from  the  end;  (2)  sunken-graves,  like  those 
used  in  the  Occident,  but  covered  with  stone; 
(3)  bench-graves,  set  bench-like  in  the 
3.  Varieties  walls  of  the  chamber,  twenty-two 
of  Graves,  inches  high,  often  arch-roofed  and 
hewn  sidewise  into  the  chamber-wall; 
(4)  trough-graves,  a  combination  of  (2)  and  (3) 
above.  Of  the  chambers  there  are  three  varieties: 
(1)  single  chambers  with  a  single  sunken  grave 
in  the  floor;  (2)  single  chambers  with  several 
graves  of  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned 
kinds;  (3)  larger  burial-places  with  more  than  one 
chamber.  All  of  the  third  variety  so  far  found 
belong  to  a  late  date,  as  is  proved  by  the  architec- 
ture. The  oldest  and  commonest  are  of  the  second 
type,  single  chambers  with  recess-graves,  which 
are  so  typical  that  they  may  be  named  specifically 
Hebrew.  Such  allow  the  largest  number  of  inter- 
ments in  a  given  chamber.  Shaft-tombs  of  the 
Egyptian  pattern  have  so  far  not  been  discovered 
in  Palestine. 

The  Phenician  custom  of  marking  an  excavated 
grave  by  a  grave-stone  other  than  the  stone-heap 
piled  on  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  Hebrews.  The 
tombs  built  above  ground  date  from  the  Greek 
period,  or  later,  and  are  of  foreign  origin. 

(I.  Benzinger.) 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  I.  Gnindt,  Die  Trauerg^jr&udie  der 
HtbrOier,  Leipido,  1868;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  New  York,  1886;  F.  Schwally,  Dae  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode  nach  den  VoreteUungen  dee  alien  Israel  und  dee  Juden- 
iume,  Giessen,  1892;  Bensinger,  ArchlU>looie,  pp.  136-137; 
Nowaok,  ArchOolooie,  i.  187;  H.  B.  Tristram,  Eaetem  Cue- 
tome  in  Bible  Lande,  London,  1894;  A.  P.  Bender.  Beliefe, 
Riiee  and  Cuetome  of  ihe  Jetoe  connected  vnih  Death,  Burial 
and  Moumino,  in  JQR,  1894-95;  G.  M.  Mackie.  Bible 
Mannere  and  Cuetome,  London,  1895;  KL,  ii.  182-189; 
DB.  i.  331-333. 

XL  Christian:  From  the  beginning  the  Chris- 
tians regarded  the  final  disposal  of  the  dead  as  a 
congregational  matter,  and,  when  possible,  they 
had  burial-places,  in  which  only  those  who  were 
their  members  might  be  buried  and  which  were 
called  ccemeteria  ("  resting-places  "),  in  allusion  to 
the  resurrection  (see  Cemeteries).  In  deference 
to  the  body  as  the  organ  of  the  spirit  and  in  the 
expectation  of  the  resurrection,  they  were  careful 
that  the  funeral  should  take  place  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  corpse  was  carried  to  the  grave  by 
bearers  whom  the  Christian  congregation  had 
appointed,    and    the    fact    that    the 

z.  Early     funeral    took    place,    if    possible,    in 

PractiBe  day-time,  was  designed  to  express 
and  Cere-  joy  and  hope  that  the  departed  had 

monies,  been  set  free  and  had  entered  into  eter- 
nal life.  The  pagan  lamentation  for  the 
dead,  as  well  as  the  crowning  of  the  corpse,  was 
not  approved,  but  torches  were  carried  in  front,  as 
befitting  the  victorious  combatant,  and  hymns 
and  psahns  were  simg,  in  praise  of  God.  A  me- 
morial address  was  doubtless  made  on  special 
occasions,  but  a  funeral  sermon  in  the  modem  sense 
seems    to    have    been    unknown.    Prayers    were 
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offered  at  the  grave,  and  the  Burvivors  gave  food 
and  money  to  the  poor.  Prayers  were  made  for 
the  deceased,  not  only  in  private,  but  also  in  public. 
The  third,  seventh  (or  ninth),  thirtieth  (or  fortieth) 
day  were  memorial  days,  on  which  the  church 
ceremony  for  the  dead  took  place,  as  well  as  on 
the  anniversary  of  death  (see  Cemeteries,  II.,  6). 
These  prayers  and  offerings  were  believed  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  for  the  dead,  provided  he  be- 
longed to  the  saved. 

The  Greek  Church  preserves  a  remnant  of  the 

idea  that  the  death  of  a  Christian  invites  to  praise, 

and  on  this  accoimt  uses  the  Halle- 

a.  The       lujah  in  the  celebration  at  the  church 

Greek      The  requiem-mass    is   unknown,  but 

Church,    additioiud  prayers  are  offered  for  the 

dead.    The  ceremony  at  the  grave  is 

very  brief,  the  priest   throwing  earth  upon   the 

corpse  with  the  spade  and  sprinkling  it  with  oil 

from  the  holy  lamp  or  ashes  from  the  censer. 

The  Western  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  also 
knew  only  of  burial  as  a  means  of  disposal  of  the 
dead.  Charlemagne  forbade  the  conquered  Saxons 
to  cremate  corpses  on  pain  of  death.  The  place 
in  which  a  Christian  was  buried  was  considered 
holy  ground,  but  patrons  or  spiritual 
3.  The  dignitaries  were  entombed  in  churches 
Medieval  in  token  of  distinction.  Every  Chris- 
Church,  tian  was  to  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground,  but  if  special  emergencies, 
like  war  or  shipwreck,  necessitated  a  burial  in 
unconsecrated  ground,  the  grave  had  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  cross.  The  dead  was  washed,  dressed 
in  linen  or  penitential  robes,  or,  in  case  of  one 
in  holy  orders,  in  official  dress.  On  the  day  of  the 
funeral  he  was  carried  by  his  peers,  the  layman  by 
laymen,  and  the  clergy  by  clergy,  firet  to  the  church, 
where  mass  was  celebrated,  and  afterward  to  the 
grave,  in  which  he  was  laid,  with  his  face  turned 
toward  the  East.  Various  ceremonies  had  their 
meaning;  the  holy  water  sprinkled  on  the  body 
protected  it  from  demons;  charcoal  indicated  that 
there  was  a  grave  there  and  thus  kept  it  from  prof- 
anation; incense  kept  away  the  odor  of  decay, 
and  was  a  symbol  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  as  imply- 
ing that  he  was  a  sacrifice  weU  pleasing  to  God; 
ivy  and  laurel  symbolized  the  imperishable  life 
of  those  who  die  in  Christ.  The  custom  of  throwing 
three  shovelfuls  of  earth  upon  the  body  was  known 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  the  present  Roman 
ritual  does  not  mention  it.  The  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  retained  the  old  Christian 
view  that  the  death  of  little  children  who  have 
been  baptized  is  a  joyful  event  and  that  their  burial 
should  have  the  character  of  joy. 

The  Reformation  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
existing  burial  rites,  in  so  far  as  they  presupposed 
the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  mass,  and  the  mediation 
of  the  Church,  but  it  adhered  to  the 
4.  The  Ref-  view  that  the  dead   body  is  not   a 
ormation    worthless  thing  but  is  to  rise  again. 
Burial      no  matter  how  it  has  decayed.    On 
Service,     this  account  it  should  have  a  Chris- 
tian burial,  and  the  burial-places  must 
have  a  fitting  appearance.    The  burial  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  church,  and  the  congregation  should  take 


part  in  it,  if  possible,  and  should  also  attend  the 
funerals  of  the  poor.  Accordingly,  the  bells  called 
the  congregation  together.  The  church  was  repre- 
sented by  the  minister  and  the  school-children,  or 
at  least  by  the  sexton  and  grave-digger.  As  the 
procession  was  passing  to  the  cemetery,  the  children 
or  the  mourners  sang  Christian  funeral  hymns, 
and  at  the  grave  such  Biblical  passages  as  I  Thess. 
iv.  13-18  or  John  xi.  were  read  and  prayer  was 
offered,  while  basins  were  also  placed  to  receive 
alms  for  the  poor.  The  burial  service  of  the  Re- 
formed was  similar.  In  some  countries  the  con- 
gregation recited  the  creed  after  the  closing  prayer. 

The  desire  to  instruct  the  congregation  on  every 
occasion  was  expressed  in  the  burial  service  by 
the  reading  of  Scripture  and  the  singing  of  hymns. 
A  short  discourse  on  death  and  the  resurrection 
was  read  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  or  at  the  grave, 
although  a  special  sermon  might  be  requested  of 
the  minister  if  he  was  specially  paid  for  it,  and  in 
such  cases  he  referred  particularly  to  the  life  and 
death  of  the  subject  of  his  address.  Thus  arose 
the  funeral  sermon,  which  was  originally  designed 
to  instruct  the  congregation  in  eschatology,  and 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  departed. 

In  modem  times  the  burial  rites  were  extended 
by  carrying  the  cross  before  the  procession,  by 
casting  earth  upon  the  body  thrice,  and  by  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction.  The  first  two  cere- 
monies were  known  even  among  the  Protestants 
in  former  centuries  and  were  occasion- 
5.  Modem  ally  used,  although  they  were  generally 

Develop-    regarded  with  distrust,  and  were  even 

ments.  directly  prohibited.  The  blessing  is 
connected  with  the  prayer  for  the 
dead.  The  Reformed  rejected  prayers  for  the  dead 
unconditionally,  while  Luther  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  permitted  it,  and  Johann  Gerhard 
endeavored'  to  prove  its  validity  by  dogmatics. 
From  this  developed  the  blessing  of  the  dead, 
which,  despite  vehement  opposition  since  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  spread  more 
and  more.  That  the  dead  is  addressed  by  ''  thou," 
may  perhaps  be  explained  on  the  ground  that, 
according  to  the  ancient  Christian  view,  the  con- 
gregati6n  regards  the  departed  as  still  belonging 
to  it.  The  meaning  of  the  solemn  declaration: 
"  I  bless  thee,"  however,  is  very  uncertain,  and 
the  blessing  should  take  the  form  of  a  wish. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
prohibits  cremation,  whereas  the  Protestant 
Churches  have  not  yet  reached  a  tmiform  conclusion. 

W.  Caspari. 

Biblioorapht:  On  the  genanl  question  consult  C.  llar- 
t^ne,  Z>«  arUiquiB  ecduia  rilifriM,  Antwerp,  1736-37;  F. 
X.  Kraus,  Realeneyklop6dU  der  duruUidisn  AUeiihiknur, 
articles  Tod,  TotenbMtattunOf  Freiburg,  1880-06;  T. 
Kliefoth,  LUurgUche  Ahhandlung^n,  vol.  i.,  part  2,  Vom 
BeffrObntM,  Halle,  1869;  Bingham,  Originet,  book  xxiii. 
On  the  antiquarian  and  legal  sides  of  English  custom  eon- 
suit:  J.  Stutt,  A  CompUai  View  of  IKb  Manner*,  Cuatome 
,  .  ,  of  the  Inhabiianta  of  England,  3  vols.,  London,  1776- 
1776;  C.  A.  Cripps,  Law  of  Church  and  Clerffy,  ib.  1886; 
T.  Baker,  Law  of  Buriala,  6th  ed.,  by  E.  L.  Thomas,  ib. 
1898;  Encvdopatdia  Briiannica,  xxvi.  466-468. 

BURIDAN,  bur'i-dan  or  French  btt"rt"daA', 
JEAN  (Johannes  Buridanua):  Medieval  French 
philosopher;  b.  at  B^thune  (25m.  n.w.  of    Douai), 
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in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century;  d.  after 
1358.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  was  made 
rector  in  1327.  The  story  of  his  expulsion  from 
the  city,  like  his  love  affair  with  a  queen  of  France, 
seems  to  be  a  myth,  for  it  is  clear  that  he  occupied 
a  prominent  position  at  Paris  between  1348  and 
1358.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Summula  de 
dialecticaf  or  Compendium  logica  (Paris,  1487), 
and  also  wrote  on  the  "  Politics,"  "  Ethics,"  and 
other  Aristotelian  writings,  but  he  paid  no  attention 
to  theology.  As  an  admirer  and  follower  of  Occam, 
he  was  a  consistent  nominalist,  and  hence  felt  a 
special  interest  in  ethical  and  psychological  ques- 
tions, in  which  he  showed  the  characteristic  union 
of  skepticism  and  dogmatism.  He  became  famous 
by  his  thorough  research  into  the  problem  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  but  his  works  contain  ingenious 
investigations  rather  than  clear  decisions,  so  that 
it  IB  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  determinist  or  an 
indetermimst.  His  psychology  allowed  no  de- 
cision of  the  will  without  a  motivating  judgment 
of  the  understanding.  The  famous  aphorism  of 
the  ass  standing  between  two  hay-stacks,  and 
obliged  either  to  starve  or  to  decide  determinis- 
ticaUy  for.  one  or  the  other,  is  not  found  in  his  wri- 
tings, and  it  is  uncertain  whether  either  he  or  his 
opponents  used  it,  or  whether  later  legend  ascribed 
to  him  the  example  already  found  in  Aristotle. 
His  collected  works  were  first  edited  at  Paris  by 
J.  Dullardus  in  1500,  and  were  frequently  reprinted. 

R.  SCHMID. 

Biblioorapht:  Sketches  of  hia  life  and  philosophy  will  be 
found  in  the  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  by  Ueber- 
weg,  Hitter,  and  Erdmann.  Ck>nsult  also  A.  St6ckl, 
Geachichte  der  PhUosophie  des  MiUektUert,  ii.  1023-28, 
3  vols.,  Blainx,  1864-66. 

BURKE,  THOMAS  MARTIN  ALOYSIUS:  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  b.  in 
County  Mayo,  Ireland,  Jan.  10,  1840.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  childhood,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto,  St.  Charles' 
College,  Md.  (B.A.,  1861),  and  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary, Baltimore  (B.T.,  1864).  He  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  1864,  and  was  successively  as- 
sistant and  rector  at  St.  John's  Church,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  (1864-74),  and  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Church 
in  the  same  city  (1874-94).  He  was  appointed 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Albany  in  1887  and 
consecrated  bishop  in  1894.  He  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  1890,  and  a 
Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  in  1894. 

BURKITT,  FRANCIS  CRAWFORD:  Church  of 
Ekigland  theologian  and  Syriac  scholar;  b.  at 
London  Sept.  3,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1886),  where  he  was 
appointed  University  lecturer  in  paleography  in 
1904-05.  Since  1905  he  has  been  Norrisian  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  same  university.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  British  Academy  in  1905, 
and  was  also  president  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Society  in  1904-05  and  Jowctt  lecturer  in 
1906.  In  addition  to  nimierous  contributions  to 
theological  periodicals  and  encyclopedias,  he  has 
written:  The  Rules  of  Tyconius  (Cambridge,  1894); 
The  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala  (1896);  Fragments  of 
AquUa  (1897);  Hxfmnof  Bardaisan  (London,  1899); 


Early  Christianity  outside  the  Roman  Empire  (Cam- 
bridge, 1899);  Tvx)  Lectures  on  the  Gospels  (London, 
1900);  Gospel  Quotations  of  St.  Ephraim  (Cam- 
bridge, 1901);  Evangelion  d^-Mepharreshe  (2  vols., 
1904);  and  Early  Eastern  Christianity  (London, 
1905).  He  also  made  an  English  translation  of 
the  Lehrbuch  der  dgypto-arabischen  Umgangssprache 
of  K.  Vollers  (Cairo,  1890)  at  Cambridge  in  1895, 
and  collaborated  with  R.  L.  Bensly  and  J.  R.  Harris 
in  editing  The  Four  Gospels  in  Syriac  transcribed 
from  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript  (Cambridge,  1894), 
and  with  G.  H.  Gwilliam  and  J.  F.  Stenning  in  the 
Biblical  and  Patristic  Relics  of  the  Palestinian 
Syriac  Literature  from  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (Oxford,  1896). 

BURKITT,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Hitcham  (12  m.  n.w.  of  Ipswich),  Suffolk,  July 
25,  1650;  d.  at  Dedham  (10  m.  s.w.  of  Ipswich), 
Essex,  Oct.  24,  1703.  He  studied  at  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1668;  M.A.,  1672);  became 
curate  at  Milden,  Suffolk,  about  1672,  and  vicar  of 
Dedham,  1692.  He  is  remembered  for  his  Ex- 
pository Notes  with  Practical  Observations  on  the 
New  Testament  (the  Gospels,  London,  1700;  Acta- 
Revelation,  1703;  many  subsequent  editions). 
It  is  a  compilation  and  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  commentaries  of  Matthew  Henry. 

BURMA:  [At  present  the  largest  and  eastern- 
most province  of  British  India,  having  been  grad- 
ually annexed  after  three  wars  in  1826,  1852,  and 
1885.  It  extends  southward  from  Tibet  into  the 
Malay  peninsula  a  distance  of  1,250  miles,  with  a 
breadth  from  east  to  west  varying  from  30  or  40 
to  550  miles.  According  to  the  census  of  1901  the 
area  is  236,738  square  miles,  the  population  10,- 
490,624  persons,  classed  by  religions  as  follows: 
Hindus  457,391;  Sikhs  3,147;  Buddhists  8,961,- 
649  (85.3  per  cent.);  Mohammedans  533,973; 
Christians  248,628;  Animists  294,787;  other  re- 
ligions 1,049.  The  native  peoples  are  of  Malay- 
Chinese  stock,  belonging  to  many  tribes.  The 
capital  is  Rangun.  Buddhism  appears  at  its  best 
in  Burma;  the  prevailing  form  is  of  the  southern 
type,  most  closely  approximating  the  teachings  of 
Gautama,  and  it  has  done  much  to  uplift  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  better  educated  (by  the  Buddhist 
monks)  than  the  people  of  India.  Temples  and 
shrines  are  numerous  and  have  been  built  at  much 
expense.     The  monasteries  are  well  organized.] 

Baptist  Missions:  The  earliest  attempt  at 
Protestant  missionary  work  in  Burma  was  at  Ran- 
gun, where  Messrs.  Chater  and  Mardon,  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  England,  opened  a 
mission  in  1807.  During  a  service  of  four  years 
Chater  translated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into 
Burmese.  Felix  Carey,  son  of  WiUiam  Carey 
(q.v.),  came  soon  after  Chater  and  Mardon,  re- 
maining imtil  1814,  when  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Burman  Government  and  removed  to  Ava. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  sent  two  mission- 
aries to  Rangun  in  1808,  but  within  a  year  one 
died  and  the  other  left. 

The  first  permanent  Protestant  mission  in  Burma 
was  that  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
which  began  work  at   Rangun  in  1813.    The  fiist 
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missionary  was  Adoniram  Judson  (q.v.),  who 
translated  the  Bible  into  Burmese.  Six  years  after 
he  landed  in  Rangun  the  first  convert  was  bapy- 
tized,  and  then  the  work  among  the  Burmans  pro- 
gressed, although  slowly. 

The  Karens,  a  hill  tribe,  early  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  missionaries.  They  had  strange 
traditions  that  they  once  had  known  of  the  true 
God,  and  that  foreigners  would  restore  to  them 
the  lost  knowledge  and  the  book  containing  it.  In 
1828  the  first  Karen  convert,  a  slave  redeemed  by 
Dr.  Judson,  was  baptized  by  Rev.  George  Dana 
Boardman  (q.v.).  The  Karens  have  been  more 
receptive  of  the  Gospel  than  any  other  race  in 
Burma.  They  are  divided  into  many  tribes;  the 
chief  dialects  are  the  Sgaw  and  the  Pwo,  into 
which  the  Bible  has  been  translated.  Self-support 
has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  Karen  churches. 
They  are  distinctly  missionary  in  spirit,  represent- 
atives having  gone  from  them  to  many  other  races. 
A  remarkable  development  in  the  Karen  mission 
is  an  independent  evangelistic  movement  inaugu- 
rated and  directed  by  a  native  leader,  Ko  San  Ye. 
Large  buildings  have  been  erected  and  an  institu- 
tional work  is  carried  on.  In  one  year  over  2,500 
converts  were  baptized  in  two  stations  alone  as  a 
result  of  this  movement. 

Work  is  conducted  also  among  the  Shans,  the 
Chins,  the  Kachins,  the  Talains,  the  immigrants 
from  peninsular  India  (mostly  Telugus  and  Tamils), 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Eurasians  and  other  English- 
speaking  peoples.  A  movement  of  large  propor- 
tions is  taking-  place  among  the  Lahu  and  other 
hill  tribes  about  Kengtung,  in  eastern  Burma, 
where  over  2,000  were  baptized  in  1905.  They 
have  peculiar  traditions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Karens. 

E<lucational  work  has  been  emphasized,  vil- 
lage day-schools,  station  boarding-schools,  and  the 
Rangun  Baptist  College  being  conducted  in  co- 
opt»ration  with  the  government.  The  coUege  has 
over  1,000  students  in  all  departments.  There  are 
two  theological  seminaries  at  Insein,  for  Karens 
and  Burmans  respectively.  The  American  Bap- 
tist Mission  Press,  at  Rangun,  has  a  fine  equip- 
ment, and  prints  literature  in  most  of  the  languages 
and  dialects  of  the  province. 

Statistics  (1906):  Stations,  29;  churches,  843;  members, 
58.642;  baptisms,  7,069;  missionaries.  192,  including  13 
phynicians;  native  workers,  1,909;  schools,  696,  pupib, 
24,807:  Sunday-schools,  518,  pupils,  19.730;  college,  1; 
theological  seminaries.  2;  high  schools,  3;  boarding-schools, 
31;  hospitals,  3^  in-patients,  77,  out-patients,  23,093;  dis- 
pensaries, 7;  receipts  in  medical  fees,  $1,155;  total  contri- 
butions, $91,101  (benevolence,  $19,666). 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions:  Amer- 
ican Methodists  entered  Burma  in  1879,  when  a 
church  was  organized  by  Bishop  Thobum.  The 
mission  has  now  grown  to  nine  stations,  where  work 
is  conducted  for  English-speaking  peoples,  Bui^ 
mese,  Tamils,  Telugus,  and  Chinese.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  schools,  colportage,  and  street  preach- 
ing. The  European  high  school  in  Rangun,  for 
boys  and  girls,  is  the  only  one  for  non-conformists 
in  the  city  and  has  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
thoroughness  and  moral  training.  Anglo-vernacu- 
lar schools  are  conducted  in  several  stations.     A 


number  of  strong  schools  are  now  being  equipped 
with  new  and  larger  buildings.  A  training  institute 
is  held  during  the  sununer  months.  At  Thandaung 
a  successful  orphanage  is  conducted.  A  monthly 
paper  for  Telugus  is  published. 

Statistics  (1905):  Missionaries,  17;  native  helpers,  44; 
members,  561;  probationers.  370;  baptised  adults,  46, 
children,  28;  high  schools,  4;  day-schools,  10;  pupils,  943; 
Sunday-schools,  26;  Sunday-school  pupils,  9iB6;  churches 
and  chapels,  3;  contributions  on  field,  44,319  rupees 
[=  $21,494]. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel:  This 
society  conducts  work  among  English-speaking 
peoples,  Burmese,  Karens,  Tamils,  Telugus,  and 
Chins.  Educational  work  is  vigorously  pushed, 
the  leading  institution  being  St.  John's  College,  at 
Rangun,  whose  graduates  take  high  rank.  A 
printing-press  at  Toungoo  provides  Bibles,  prayei^ 
books,  and  other  literature.  There  are  35  mis- 
sionaries, 13  being  European. 

Statistics  (1905):  Outotations.  196;  churches,  15;  board- 
ing-schools, 75;  teachers,  125  (14  non-Christian);  boarders, 
549;  pupils  in  all  schools,  3,366;  catechists,  139;  raiders, 
4;  baptisms,  adult  722,  children  753;  baptised  persons, 
10,403;  communicants,  4,047;  catechumens,  3,531;  con- 
firmed during  year,  273;  native  contributions,  11,758 
rupees,  12  annas  [=  $5,703]. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions:  English  Wes- 
leyans  began  work  in  1889  and  have  now  four  sta- 
tions, with  seven  missionaries.  Special  features 
are  the  work  among  soldiers,  evangelistic-educa- 
tional work,  and  a  lepers'  home,  at  Mandalay, 
which  has  140  in  its  wards. 

Statistics  (1903):  Chapels  and  other  preaching  places, 
26;  catechists,  5;  local  preachers,  19;  teachers  (day-school), 
62;  members,  270;  on  trial,  61;  Sunday-schools,  19;  pupib 
in  Sunday-schools,  1,065;  day-eohoob,  25;  pupib  in  diay- 
schools,  1,181;  raised  locally,  £3,450  17s.  3d.  The  average 
attendance  at  public  worship  is  1,550. 

Roman  Catholic  Missions:  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  have  been  on  the  ground  for  several 
centuries,  and  are  about  equally  divided  between 
French  and  Italian.  Their  work  is  in  various  parts 
of  Burma.  The  statistics  for  the  French  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  including  those  for  Laos,  are 
as  follows  (1906):  Missionaries,  70;  native  workers, 
3;  charities,  65;  total  Roman  Catholic  population, 
56,600. 

Miscellaneous:  Besides  the  organizations  men- 
tioned, the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  have 
work  •at  Rangun.  The  Mission  to  Lepers,  the 
Missionary  Pence  Association,  and  the  Leipsic  Mis- 
sionary Society  also  have  work  in  Burma.  The 
China  Inland  Mission  has  one  missionary  in  Bhamo. 
Stacy  Reuben  Warburton. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Life  of  Adoniram  Judeon,  by  F.  Way- 
hind,  Boston,  1853,  and  by  E.  Judson,  Philadelphia,  1898; 
Mrs.  M.  Wylie,  Story  of  the  QoepeL  in  Burmah,  New  York, 
1860;  Mrs.  Mason,  CivUizing  Mountain  Men,  .  .  .  Mie- 
eion  Work  among  the  Karena,  ib.  1862;  C.  J.  8.  F.  F. 
Forbes,  Britieh  Burmah  and  ite  People,  .  .  .  Mannere, 
Cueloma  and  Religion,  London,  1878;  J.  H.  Titcomb, 
Britieh  Burmah  and  ite  Mieeion  Work,  ib.  1880;  Mrs.  I. 
B.  Bishop,  Golden  Chereoneee,  ib.  1883;  C.  H.  Carpenter, 
Self  Support  in  Bcueein,  Boston,  1884;  A.  R.  Colquhoun, 
Amonget  the  Shane,  London,  1885;  L.  P.  Brockett,  Story 
of  the  Karen  Mieeion  in  Baeeein,  Philadelphia,  1801; 
W.  N.  Wythe,  Mieeionary  Memoriale,  Ann  H.  Judeon, 
Sara  B.  Judeon,  Emily  C.  Judeon,  3  vols.,  New  York, 
1892;  E.  D.  Cuming,  With  the  Jungle  Folk,  London,  1897; 
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A.  Bunker,  Soo  Thah^  .  ,  .  Milking  of  tht  Karvn  Nation. 
New  York,  1902;  JuUub  Smith.  Ttn  YearB  in  BurmaA. 
Cincianati.  10O2;  W.  C.  GriKKii*  Oddt  and  BndM  iT&m 
Paaoda  Land^  PtulftdeLphia,  lOOO. 

BURMAinr,  FRAHS;  Diiteb  theologian;  b.  at 
Leydcn  lti28;  d.  at  Utrecht  Nov,  12,  1679.  At 
tweoty-thrce  he  took  the  paatoral  charge  of  a  new 
Dutch  church  at  Hanau;  in  1661  he  became  vice- 
rector  of  the  college  at  Lcyden,  and  the  next  year 
professor  of  dogmatic  theobgy  at  Utrecht,  combi- 
ning this  position  with  a  pojitoml  charge  there,  and 
teaching  church  hintory  also  from  1671.  Hia 
prindpat  work^^  Syju^psu  theologim  (2  voU.,  Utrecht, 
1571-72).  showa  him  to  have  been  the  clearest 
systematic  thinker  of  the  school  of  Cocoeiui  (q.v*). 
Ife  alflo  wrote  Dutch  commentaries  on  all  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testament  (collected 
edition  Amsterdam^  1740)j  and  several  minor  works, 
(E.  F,  Kabl  MUller,) 

BURH,  RICHARD:  Legal  writer;  b,  at  Winton 
(37  m,  B.c,  of  CarliBle),  Westmoreland,  1709;  d,  at 
Orton,  Westmoreland  (10  m.  w.  of  Winton),  Nov, 
12,  1785.  He  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford 
(BA,i  1734);  became  vicar  of  Orton  1730,  and 
was  justice  of  the  peace  for  Wefltmoreland  and 
Cumberland;  chancellor  of  Carlisle  1765^  His 
works  include  two  standard  treatises,  T}ke  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  Paruh  Officer^  comprehending  all 
the  law  to  the  preaent  time  {2  vols.,  London,  1755; 
29th  edition,  enlarged j  edited  by  Chitty  and  Bere, 
6  volfl,,  1S45;  30th  ed.,  1809);  and  EcdeeutatiaU 
Law  (2  vols.,  1763;  9th  edition,  with  additions, 
by  Phillimorc,  4  vols.,  1842). 

BURWET,  GILBERT;  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  b, 
in  Edinburgh  Sept  18,  1643;  d-  at  Salisbury  Mar. 
17,  1715.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen;  became 
a  probationer  1601;  studied  and  traveled  in  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  France  till  1564;  became  minis- 
ter at  Saltoun  1665;  professor  of  divinity  at  Glas^ 
gow  1669;  removed  to  London  1674  and  was  made 
chaplain  at  the  Rolls  Chapel^  and  lecturer  at  St. 
Clement's,  1675,  The  popularity  he  enjoyed  in 
Scotland  did  not  forsake  him  in  London,  but  his 
intimacy  with  Lord  William  Russell,  whom  he 
attended  on  the  scaffold  {July  21,  1683),  cost  him 
the  court  favor  and  he  was  dismissed  from  both 
these  positions.  On  the  accession  of  James  tl, 
he  left  England  and,  after  vidting  France  and  Italy, 
settled  at  The  Hague  and  w^js  active  in  promoting 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  He  returned 
to  England  with  William  in  1688  and  by  liim  was 
made  in  1689  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  whicti  office 
he  was  a  model.  His  family  connections,  wealth, 
and  ambition,  his  scholarship,  friendshipB,  and 
positions ;  hijs  employment  in  diplomacy  and  honor- 
able politics,  all  qualified  him  to  write  his  admirable 
History  of  M*  own  Time  (i.,  London,  1723;  ii.,  1734; 
best  ed.  by  M,  J.  Routh,  6  vols.,  Oxford,  1833;  Part 
I.  The  Htign  of  Charles  the  Second ^  edited  by  Os- 
mund Airy,  2  vols.,  1897- lOOO;  a  Supplement  to  the 
HisfartfWQA  edited  by  Miss  H*  C.  Foxcroft,  1902), 
a  work  of  great  accuracy  and  fairness.  Other 
worte  worthy  of  mention  are:  Hiatory  of  the  Rejot- 
mai^offi  of  the  Church  of  England  (i,.  1679;  ii,,  16S1; 
ill.,  1714;  ed.  N.  Pocock,  7  vols.,  1865);  his  works 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,   The  mystery 


of  iniquity  untied  (1673);  Rome^s  glory,  or  a  col' 
lection  of  diverH  rmracles  wrought  by  popish  saints, 
(1673);  InfallibUity  of  the  Hofnan  Church  confuted 
(168Q);  also  his  life  of  William  Bedell  (1685); 
Exposition  of  the  XXXIX,  Articles  (1699),  which 
was  censured  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 

BiBLioaHAPHY:  The  lAfe^  by  bii  mn,  Thom&d  B.  Bomet*  u 
pi^fi^ed  to  tbe  Oxford  edition  of  hi^  workflr  in  5  voIa., 
1533,  which  contmna  aJaq  ■  liat  of  the  buhop'a  wHtlues. 
A  detiu3«d  Aeoount  la  ^ven  in  D^B,  vii.  394--IOG.  don- 
syU  &Lu  E.  A^  Allibonei  CritxJ^U  DicHonari/  of  Eniftitk 
lAteratitre,  i.  296-298,  Philadelphia,  1801 .  Further 
Rourcen  ai?  the  HitUtry,  afid.  (he  L^ttera  tu  Herbert  in  the 
E^ertfiu  MSS.  in  the  BritiAb  &1uwum. 

BinurET,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England;  b< 
at  Croft  (40  m-  n.  of  York),  Yorksliire,  about  1033; 
d.  in  London  Sept.  27,  1715.  He  studied  at  Clare 
Hall  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (fellow  of 
Clirist'B,  1657;  M,A.,  1658;  LL.D.,  1685?);  became 
master  of  the  Charterhouse  1685,  and  in  1686 
incited  the  first  stand  made  by  any  sodety  in 
England  against  the  royul  dispenjiiiig  power  m 
the  roign  of  James  II.,  and  thereby  prevented  the 
illegal  admisfiion  of  a  pensioner  at  the  king's  demand. 
He  wrote  fine  Englifih  and  exeellent  Latin,  and  w^aa 
the  author  of  several  books  which  created  much 
commotion*  The  TellurLs  theoria  naara  (part  L, 
London  J  1681;  Eng*  version,  revised,  The  Sacred 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  1684;  part  ii.  and  Elng.  version 
of  the  entire  work,  1689;  7th  ed.,  with  life  by 
Ralph  Heath  CO  tCj  1759)  was  a  fanciful  attempt 
to  explain  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  of  no 
Bcieutific  value.  In  the  ArcheologicB  philosophical 
sive  doctrina  antiqua  de  rerum  ori^n^nts  (1692; 
Eng.  transl.,  1692)  he  interpreted  the  accotint  of  the 
Fail  &&  an  allegory,  and  the  work  cost  hirn  his 
petition  Ba  clerk  of  the  eloeet  to  William  IlL  and 
marred  liifl  hope  of  advancement.  In  later  Ufe  he 
wrote  De  fide  et  offvciis  Chri^Hanorum,  in  which 
**  he  regards  the  historical  religions  as  based  upon 
the  religion  of  nature  and  rejects  original  sin  and 
the  'magical'  theory  of  the  sacraments";  and 
De  statu  moriuorum  U  rr^urgentium^  in  w^hich  ho 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  middle  state,  the 
millennium,  and  the  limited  duration  of  future 
punishment;  these  works  were  finst  authoritatively 
printed  in  1727  (Eng.  translations,   1727-28). 

BiBUoaHAPar:  B.  Hciathctiie,  Lil^  of  ThomoM  Bunt^  piv- 
fixed  to  the  Tih  i^.  of  Thm  Sacrtd  Thvaru,  1761};  DNB, 
vii.  408-410, 

BURNETT  PRIZES  AND  LECTURES:  A  foun- 
dation by  John  Buniettj  a  merchant  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland  (b.  1729;  d,  1784),  who  bequeathed  hia 
entire  estate  for  charitable  and  philanthropic 
purposes.  One  of  the  provisions  of  liis  will  vested 
a  portion  of  his  property  in  trustees  to  provide 
prizes  for  the  best  and  the  next  best  essay  intended 
to  prove  "  that  there  ia  a  Beings  all-powerfiJj  wise, 
and  goo<l,  by  whom  everything  exists;  and  par- 
ticularly to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Deity;  and  tliis,  in  the  first 
piaee^  from  eonsiderations  independent  of  written 
revelation,  and,  in  the  second  place,  from  the  reve^ 
lation  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and,  from  the  whole,  to 
point  out  the  inferencee  moat  necessary  for,  and 
useful  to  mankind/'  It  Wft«  provided  that  the 
competition  should  be  open  to  the  whole  world; 
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that  the  prbea  ehould  be  of  not  lest  than  £  1*200 
and  £400  respectively,  and  should  be  offered  at 
intervals  of  forty  yiiarej  and  tliat  three  api>olntee3 
of  the  trustees  of  the  testator's  BBtate,  the  minis- 
tera  of  the  Eetablislied  Church  of  Aberdeen,  and  the 
principals  and  professors  of  Iving'a  and  Maiijsclial 
CoUcgea  ahould  act  as  judges.  The  fif»t  compe^ 
titton  was  in  1815,  when  fifty  essaya  were  submitled 
and  the  first  prise  waa  given  to  William  Laurence 
Brown  (b.  1755]  profeenor  at  Utrecht,  1788-05; 
at  Marischal  College,  1795,  principal  from  1796; 
d.  1830)  for  a  treatise  On  the  ExUterwe  of  a  Supreme 
Cretdor  (2  vols.,  Aberdeen,  1816),  and  the  second 
to  John  Bird  Sumner  (q*v.),  afterward  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  an  essay  entitled  Records  of 
Creation  (2  vols.,  London,  I81S)»  In  tlie  second 
competition,  1855,  out  of  208  essays  the  judg^ 
selected  ChriiHan  Theism  (2  vols.,  London,  1855) 
by  Robert  Anchor  Thompson  (b*  1821;  curate  of 
Btnbrook,  Liacolnshire,  1854-58;  from  1858  master 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  NewcasUe- 
on-Tyne;  d,  18©4)  for  the  fimt  prize,  and  Theism 
(Edinburgh,  l&'j5)  by  John  Tulloch  (q.vO  for  the 
seoond  pri^e.  In  1881  the  use  of  the  fimd  wujs 
changed  by  being  applied  to  the  support  of  a  lec- 
tureship at  Aberdeen,  the  lecturer  to  be  appointed 
at  intervals  of  five  yeara  and  hold  office  for  three 
years,  and  the  subject  to  be  either  that  prescribed 
by  Mr,  Burnett  or  some  topic  of  history,  archeology, 
or  physical  or  natural  science,  so  treateiJ  as  to 
ill UEit rate  the  theme  originally  suggested.  Lec- 
turers and  subjects  have  been  as  follows: 

I8S3-8€.  Geoiire  Gabhel  Stoke*,  i»rof«wor  of  tiiAtheinA.t- 
i»  &t  C»mbrid^,  On  Light  (Loodon,  1887), 

1S8S-9L  W.  RoberUon  Btmth,  professor  gf  Ar&bb  at 
Canibridev,  On  tht  Reiioian  gf  the  Semih*  (tsi  Hcrieii  only 
published,  Fundam^entai  in9tittttwiv*  London  <  ISSO;  3d  ed., 
1907). 

l891-&4^  William  L.  DaridioD,  Exunitter  of  Bourtie,  Ab«T- 
de«iiB]urQ«  Tkeimm  qm  Qrounded  in  Human  Nature  hittor- 
leaUtf  and  criiUicdli/  Handhd  (LotidoTi,  1803). 

The  funds  arc  now  devoted  toward  the  endow- 
ment of  a  chair  of  history  and  archeology  in  the 
univeraity. 

BtnurS,  WILLIAM  CHALMERS;  Missionary; 
b.  at  Dun  (5  m,  w,  of  Montrose)^  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  Apr*  L  1815;  d.  at  Niu-chwang,  China, 
Apr.  4,  186S.  He  studied  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen;  began  the  study  of  law,  but  decided 
to  become  a  minister  and  reentered  the  university 
in  1832;  studied  theology  at  Glasgow  and  waa 
licensed  in  1839;  preached  first  in  Dundee,  and 
then  traveled  through  the  BritiEih  Islands  and 
visited  Canada  (1844—46)  aa  an  evangelist,  meeting 
with  much  success.  On  June  9,  1847,  he  sailed 
as  first  missionary  to  China  of  the  English  Presby- 
terian Missionary  Society;  he  adopted  the  Chines 
dress  and  life  and  lived  in  Hongkong,  Canton, 
Amoy^  Shanghai,  Peking,  and  Niu-chwang,  choos^ 
ing  not  to  stay  long  in  one  plsce.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  devoted  missionaries  of  modem  times 
and  won  the  respect  of  both  the  natives  of  China 
and  the  foreign  residents.  He  translated  Bunyao's 
Pilgrim* s  Progress  into  Chinese. 

Btauoos^rEfT;  I.  Burns,  Memoir  of  W,  C.  Bumw,  Loodoa, 
18TD  (by  hia  brother);  W,  G.  Bl&ikie,  to  Uadtr*  in  Mod- 
em Phiianihropi/,  New  York,  lfiS4. 


BURNT  OFFEROG.     See  Sacripicb:. 

BURR,  EHOCH  FITCH:    Congregationatist;    b. 

at  Wcstport,  C^^nn,,  Oct.  21,  1818;  d,  at  Hamburg, 
Conn.,  May  8^  1907.  He  waa  educated  at  Yalo 
College  (B.A,,  1839),  and  devoted  several  years  of 
study  in  New  Haven  to  science  and  theolo^*  Ho 
then  traveled  extensively^  and  after  his  return  to 
the  United  States  was  called  in  1850  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Congregational  church  at  Lyme, 
Conn.,  which  he  held  till  his  deaths  He  lectured 
on  the  scientific  evidences  of  religion  at  Ambef^t 
College,  Williams  Colleg^,  the  Sliefiield  Scientific 
School,  and  other  institutions,  and  wrote:  The 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Neptune  (New  Haven, 
1848);  BpifUualism  (New  York,  1859);  Eee^ 
Cmlum  (Boston,  1867);  Pat^  Mundi  (1869);  Ad 
Fidem  (1871);  Evolution  (1873);  Sunday  After- 
noons for  Little  Peapk  (New  York,  1874);  Toward 
ih^  Strait  Gate  (Boston,  1876);  Work  in  the  Vine- 
yard (1876);  Dio  the  Athenian  (New  York,  1880); 
Tempted  to  Unbelief  (1882);  Eeee  Terra  (Pliila^ 
delphia,  1884);  Cc^fwii  Empire*  (New  York,  1886); 
Theism  as  a  Canon  of  Seienm  (London,  1886); 
Universal  Beliefs  (New  York,  1887);  Long  Ago, 
as  Interpreted  by  the  AHncieenth  Century  (1888); 
Supreiiie  Things  (IHS9);  Aleph  the  ChaUlean  (1891); 
Fabius  the  Homan  (1897);  and  Axdumn  Leaves 
from  the  Mansewood  (Andover,  Maas.,  1905). 

BURR  AGE,  HEITRY  SWEETSER:  Baptist; 
b,  at  Fitchburg,  M^m.,  Jan.  7,  1837.  He  waa 
educated  at  Brown  University  (BA,,  1861),  and 
entered  Newton  Theological  Institution,  but  left  it 
in  1862  and  served  in  the  36th  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  throughout  the  Civil  War,  rising  from 
private  to  brevet  major  and  acting  a^istant  adju- 
tant-general, fir«t  brigade,  second  division,  ninth 
army  corps.  He  was  wounded  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  June  3,  1864,  and  Wiia  a  prisoner  of  war 
from  Nov.  1,  1864,  to  Feb,  22,  1865.  On  the  con- 
cluaion  of  the  war,  he  resumed  bis  studies  at  Newton 
Theological  luf^titution  (1867)  and  the  Univeraity 
of  Halle  (1868-69),  and  was  eucceesively  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Watcrville,  Me.  (1870-74), 
and  editor  of  Zion*s  Advocate,  Portland,  Me.  (1874- 
1905).  Since  1905  he  haa  been  chaplain  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled 
Volunteer  Soldiers,  Togus,  Me.  From  1875  to 
1905  he  was  recording  secretary  of  the  Maine 
Baptist  Missionary  Convention,  and  since  1876 
has  held  a  similar  ofEoe  in  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union.  Since  1889  he  has  been  recorder 
of  the  Maine  Commandery  of  the  Mihtary  Order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  and 
chaplatn-in-chief  of  the  entire  organization  since 
1899,  while  he  was  eecretaiy  of  the  Maine  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  from  1891 
to  1905,  Tvhen  he  was  elected  Ha  president  for  1906- 
1907.  He  waa  secret aiy  of  the  Maine  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  in  1899-1905,  and  is  the  president 
of  the  Maine  Baptist  Historical  Society.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  Colby  College  and  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  and  was  alno  a  trustee  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity from  18S9  to  19<^,  when  he  was  chossen  one 
of  the  board  of  fellows.  In  addition  to  numerous 
articles  in  ma^udnes  and  reviews,  he  has  written: 
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Brown  Univentity  in  the  Ciynl  War  (Providence,  R.  T», 
ISaS):  Tfie  Aa  of  BopHsm  in  th&  History  vf  the 
Chrisihn  Chttrch  (Phikuiclphia,  1870);  History  ttj 
the  Anabaplists  in  SMntzerland  (1882);  Hosier^ n 
Rdaiion  of  lVaymoulh*9  Voyage  l4>  the  Coast  of 
^aine,  1G05  (Portland,  Me.,  1887);  Baptigi  Hymn 
Writers  ond  their  Hymns  (Boston,  ISSS);  History 
of  the  Baptists  in  Neva  England  (1894)"  History 
of  the  BaptiJiL'!  in  Maine  (Philadelphia,  1904);  and 
GeUysburg  and  Lincoln  (New  York,  1906),  He 
has  also  edited  Early  English  and  Erenth  Voyages 
(N,  Y.,  1907)  and  a  numfcKfr  of  works  felating 
chieQy  to  the  Uijitory  of  Maine, 

BURRELL,  DAVro  JAMES ;  Reformed  (Dutch) ; 
b.  at  Mount  Pleaaimt,  Pa.*  Aug.  1,  1844.  He  was 
odueat*^  at  Yale  University  (B,A.,  1867)  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (1870),  and  after 
serving  as  a  missionary  in  Cliieago  for  four  years, 
held  sueces8ive  pastorates  at  tlie  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  rxibuque,  la.  {187&'87),  WesU 
minater  Prcubyterian  Church,  MiiuieapoliSf  Minn. 
(1887-91),  and  the  Marble  Coliegjute  Church, 
Manhattan  J  New  York  City  (sini^  1891),  Since 
1903  he  hai9  also  been  aeting  professor  of  homi- 
letiea  in  L^nceton  Theological  8eminajry.  He  haA 
been  on  tbe  board  of  regents  of  the  Theological 
SemiDary  of  the  Northwest,  Bennett  Female  Semi- 
nary, Elmira  Female  College,  and  Mci*<jrmick  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  and  is  at  pre»e^nt  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  the  Pan- Presbyterian  Council,  and  the 
American  Sabbath  Union;  president  of  the  New 
York  Stiitc  Sabbath  Association,  a  vice-president 
of  the  National  Temfjeranoe  Society,  and  of  the 
£}vaiigclical  Alliance;  and  a  tnistee  of  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  and  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missiona  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Historical  Societies.  In 
theology  he  is  a  conservative.  He  haa  written: 
The  Religions  of  the  World  (Pbiladelpliia, 
1888);  Hints  and  Helps  (3  voU.,  New  York, 
1891-03);  Gospel  of  Gladness  (1892);  Afoming 
Cometh  (1893);  Religion  of  the  Future  (1894);  Spirit 
«/  the  Age  (1S95);  For  Christ's  Crown  and  Cotfenant 
(1895);  The  Golden  Pa^tonal  (1897);  The  Early 
Church  (1897);  The  Wondrous  Cross  (1898);  God 
and  the  People  (1899);  Tlte  Gospel  of  Certainty 
(London,  1899);  The  Unaccountable  Man  (Chicago, 
190D);  The  Church  in  the  Fori  (1901);  The  Wonder- 
ful Teacher  (1902);  The  Verities  of  Jesus  (New  York, 
1903);  Christ  and  Progress  (1903);  Teachings  of 
Jesus  Concerning  the  Scriphiree  (1904);  Christ  and 
Men  (1906);  The  Wayfarers  of  the  Bible  (1906); 
and  The  Evolution  of  a  Christian  (1906). 

BURRITT,  ELIHTT:  American  Congregational 
layman,  scholflj,  and  philanthropist;  b,  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  Dec,  8,  1810;  d.  there  Mar.  6,  1879. 
While  earning  hiii  living  by  bia  trade  of  blackBmith, 
he  acquired  before  the  age  of  thirty  some  acquaint- 
ance with  moflt  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  and 
also  with  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Ethiopic»  So  al- 
though modest  and  deprecating  notoriety,  he  be- 
came known  as  'Hheleamctl  blackamith/'  In  1841 
he  was  invited  to  lecture,  and  prepared  an  address 


on  **  AppUcAtvon  and  Genius,"  in  which  he  argued 
ttuit  al!  a(tainuwnt.s  are  the  result  of  persistent 
will  and  application  alone.  HIn  lecturing  v>ns  auc^ 
ceaaful,  and  thenceforth  he  wrui  prominent  before 
the  ]>ubl]c  as  oraU>r,  editor,  and  philantluxipif^t.  In 
1846  he  w^ent  to  England,  For  the  next  twenty- five 
years  he  spent  moat  of  his  time  abroad.  He  or- 
ganized *'  The  Ijeague  of  Ut  J  verbal  Brotherhood  " 
to  work  for  the  abolition  of  war  and  to  promote 
friendly  fei^lin^  between  different  peoples,  and  was 
active  in  connection  with  the  first  Peace  Cbngreas 
at  BnisKck  in  1848  and  similar  gatherings  after- 
ward. He  developed  the  idea  of  an  "  ocean  i>cnny 
postage,"  i.e.,  the  reduction  of  the  high  rates  then 
charged  on  international  letters  to  a  sum  not  more 
than  double  the  domestic  rate.  After  the  out- 
bre;ik  of  the  Crimean  War  he  returned  to  America 
and  advocated  the  emancipation  of  the  negro 
alavca,  with  compensation  to  the  owners.  From 
1865  to  1869  he  was  consular  agent  of  the  United 
States  at  Birmingham.  After  1870  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement at  New  Britain,  but  was  bupy  with  his  pen* 
He  was  always  active  in  church  work  and  atrove 
to  promote  Christian  fellowship  t>etn'een  tUlferent 
creeds  and  confessions.  He  published  many  works^ 
including:  Sparks  from  the  AnvU  (London,  1S47); 
Thoughts  and  Things  at  Hotne  arid  Abroad  (Boston, 
1854);  Walk  from  London  to  John  O^Groofs  House 
(London,  lStl4);  Walk  from  London  to  Land*s  End 
and  Back  (1865);  Woiks  in  the  Blaek  Country  ami 
ils  Green  Border  Lands  (IS6G);  Leetures  ond 
Speeches  (1866);  The  Mission  of  Great  Suffering 
(1867);  Prayers  and  Meditations  from  the  Psalms 
(New  York,  1869);  Sanskrit  Handbook  (London, 
1874),  He  founded  and  edittid  a  number  of  peri* 
odicals  for  the  promotion  of  his  plans,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  The  Christian  Citizen,  de- 
voted to  **  jjeace,  frepdom,  temperance,  and  every 
good  cause "  (Worcester,  Mass.,  1844-51),  and 
Bondfi  of  Brotherhood  (London,  1846^-68). 

BiBLEOonArnr:  C,   Norttiend.    Etihu  Buftiti;    SkrtiA  of  his 
Life  onrf  J^borit,  New  York,  1S82, 

BURROUGHES  (BURROUGHS),  JEREMIAH; 
English  Congrogationalifit;  b,  ab<:mt  IVMK  d.  in 
London  Nov^  13^  1646,  He  studied  at  Emmanuel 
C<jilcge,  Cambridge!  and  was  graduated  M.A,  in 
1624,  but  left  the  university  because  of  non-con- 
formity; was  assistant  to  Edmund  Calamy  (q.v.) 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds;  in  1631  became  rector  of 
Tivetshall,  Norfolk;  suspended  for  non-conform- 
ity in  1C36  and  soon  afterwartl  deprivetl,  he  went 
to  Rotterdam  (1637)  and  became  "teacher"  of 
the  English  church  there;  returned  to  England  in 
1641  and  sen^eil  t\s  preacher  at  Stepney  and  Crip- 
plegate,  London,  lie  was  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  and  one  of  the  few  who  op|K)sed 
the  Presbyterian  majority.  While  one  of  tlie  moat 
distinguiahetl  of  the  En^ish  Independents,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  moderate,  acting  consistently  in 
accordance  w4th  the  motto  on  his  study  door: 
Opinionittn  varietas  et  optnantium  unitxis  non  sunt 
M-arara  ("  DilTerence  of  belief  and  unity  of  be- 
lievers are  not  inconsistent  "),  His  publications 
were  many*  the  most  important  being  An  Exposi- 
tion u>ith  Practical  Ohi^errations  on  the  Prophenf  of 
Hosea  (4  vols.,  London,  1643-57). 
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BURROUGHS  (BURROUGH),  GEORGE:  The 
most  prominent  victim  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  de- 
lusion; b.  about  1650;  executed  on  Gallows  Hill, 
Salem,  Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1692.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1670;  preached  at  Casco  (Portland),  Me.; 
at  Salem  Village  (Danvers),  Mass.,  1680-83,  where 
he  suffered  because  of  a  church  quarrel  antedating 
his  pastorate;  was  in  Casco  again  in  1685,  and  when 
the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians 
in  May,  1690.  In  1692,  while  acting  as  preacher 
at  Wells,  Me.,  he  was  accused  of  witchcraft  by 
certain  of  his  old  parishioners  at  Salem  and  ar- 
rested; was  brought  to  trial  at  Salem  Aug.  5  and 
convicted  on  all  indictments  against  him;  before 
his  execution  he  made  an  address  which  moved  the 
hearers  to  tears  and  led  Cotton  Mather  to  remind 
the  crowd  that  the  devil  often  appeared  as  an 
angel  of  light. 
Bibuoorapht:  J.    L.   Sibley,   Harvard  Oraduatet,   vol.  ii., 

Cambridge.   1881;  C.  W.  Upham,  8aUm  WUeheraft,  ib. 

1867. 

BURROWS,  WINFRID  OLDFIELD:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  London  Nov.  9,  1858.  He  was 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1881)  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (M.A.,  1885),  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1886  and  priested  two  years 
later.  He  was  a  tutor  of  Christ  Church  from  1884 
to  1891,  after  which  he  was  principal  of  Leeds 
Clergy  School  untD  1900.  He  was  then  vicar  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Leeds,  for  three  years  (1900-03), 
and  since  1903  has  been  vicar  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  He  was  commissioner 
for  North  China  in  1894  and  for  Natal  in  1901,  as 
well  as  surrogate  for  the  diocese  of  Ripon  in  1900- 
1903  and  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Wake- 
field in  1888-1905.  Since  1904  he  has  been  arch- 
deacon of  Birmingham,  and  since  1905  has  also 
been  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham. In  addition  to  briefer  contributions,  he 
has  written  The  Mystery  of  the  Crow  (London, 
1896). 


BX7RSFELDE,  CONGREGATION  OF:    An 

ciation  of  reformed  Benedictine  monks,  taking  its 
name  from  the  abbey  of  Bursfelde  on  the  Weser, 
about  10  m.  west  of  Gottingen,  founded  by  Count 
Henry  of  Nordheim  and  his  wife  Gertrude  in  1093. 
It  had  been  richly  endowed,  but  by  the  begimung 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  so  far  fallen  into  decay 
that  only  a  single  monk  lived  there,  and  he  in  great 
poverty,  while  the  church  was  used  by  traveling 
merchants  as  a  stable.  Johann  of  Minden,  abbot 
of  Rheinhausen,  with  Rembert  ter  List,  prior  of 
the  Windesheim  monastery  of  Wittenberg,  was 
charged  with  reforming  monastic  life  in  Saxony 
and  Brunswick  after  the  Council  of  Basel;  and  the 
case  of  Bursfelde  was  specially  commended  to  him 
by  Duke  Otto  of  Brunswick.  He  took  up  the  task 
in  1433,  and  obtained  the  monks  he  needed  from 
the  abbey  of  St.  Matthias  at  Treves.  Dying  in 
1439,  he  left  an  equally  energetic  successor  in 
Johann  Hagen,  who  thoroughly  completed  the 
task  in  the  thirty  years  of  his  rule,  and  founded 
the  Congregation,  including  four  other  monas- 
teries, with  a  view  to  the  strict  observance  of  the 
monastic  rule,  after  the  model  of  the  Windesheim 
Congregation  (q.v.).    The  spirit  grew  imtil  Hagen 


could  number  thirtynsix  monasteries,  besides  some 
nunneries,  under  his  leadership.  The  movement 
spread  into  the  Netherlands  also,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Jan  Busch  and  Nicholas  of  Cusa.  A  yeariy 
chapter  of  the  whole  congregation  was  held,  always 
under  the  presidency  of  the  abbot  of  Bursfelde.  It 
received  numerous  privileges  from  the  provincial 
council  held  by  Nicholas  of  Cusa  in  1451,  and  was 
confirmed  by  Pius  II.  in  1458  and  1461.  It  grew 
after  Hagen's  death  imtil  it  numbered  142  monas- 
teries; but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  began  to  de- 
cline, though  there  was  a  brief  revival  about  1629 
and  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Many  of  the 
monasteries  came  into  the  possession  of  Protestant 
princes,  including  Bursfelde  itself,  whose  Catholio 
abbot  was  replaced  in  1579  by  a  Lutheran.  Since 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  GOttingen, 
the  senior  professor  of  the  theological  faculty  has 
borne  the  title  of  abbot  of  Bursfelde,  with  an  in- 
come derived  from  the  revenues  of  the  foundation. 
The  last  head  of  the  Congregation  was  Bemhard 
Bierbaum,  abbot  of  Werden;  who  was  elected  in 
1780  at  a  chapter  held  in  Hildesheim  and  died 
in   1798.  L.  Schulzk. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  The  Ckromeon  Windethtmtnm 
by  J.  Busch,  ed.  with  introduction  by  K.  Gnibe,  Halle, 
1886;  J.  G.  Leuckfeld,  Antiquilaie*  BurwfddenteB,  Leip- 
sio.  1713;  Ewelt.  Die  Anflknoe  der  Burtfeldm'  Benadih- 
tiner-Kongreoaiion^  in  Zeitackrift  /Or  vaterldndiaeke  (?•- 
Bdiiehle,  3d  series,  vol.  v.,  MOnster,  1865.  Consult  Heim- 
bucher.  Orden  und  KonoreoaHonen,  i.  141-144,  169,  196. 

BURT,  WILLIAM:  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop; 
b.  at  Padstow  (38  m.  n.w.  of  Plymouth),  Cornwall, 
England,  Oct.  23,  1852.  He  was  educated  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  (B.A., 
1879),  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.  (1881).  He  entered  the  New  York  East 
Conference  in  1881,  and  after  being  successively 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Brooklyn  (1881-83), 
and  the  De  Kalb  Avenue  Church  in  the  same  dty 
(1883-86),  he  was  transferred  to  the  Italy  Con- 
ference and  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Milan 
district.  He  then  resided  in  Florence  from  1888 
to  1890,  when  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained fourteen  years,  having  charge  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  churches  and  schools  of  Italy  and 
establishing  several  churches  and  schools,  as  well 
as  a  publishing  house  and  two  colleges.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference 
at  London  in  1901,  and  to  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1892,  1896, 
1900,  and  1904.  He  was  also  a  fraternal  delegate 
to  the  Irish  Conference  at  Belfast  in  1906  and  to 
the  British  Conference  at  Nottingham  in  the  same 
year.  In  theology  he  is  an  orthodox,  though 
liberal,  member  of  his  denomination.  In  1904  he 
was  elected  bishop  by  the  General  Conference  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Since  that  time  he  has  resided 
in  Europe,  with  special  jurisdiction  over  the  Meth- 
odists of  the  Continent.  He  was  created  a  cavalier 
of  the  Order  of  Mauritius  and  Lazarus  in  1903, 
and  is  the  author  of  several  works  in  Italian,  and 
in  1889  founded  the  Italian  weekly  L'Evangelista, 

BURTON,  ASA:  Congregational  minister;  b. 
at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Aug.  25,  1752;  d.  at  Thet- 
ford,  Vt.,  May  1,  1836.    He  was  graduated  at 
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Dartmouth,  1777;  ordained  minister  at  Thetford, 
1779,  and  spent  hie  life  there,  laboring  for  the 
spirt ttial,  social,  and  material  welfare  of  the  com* 
munity  in  the  way  of  the  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land clergyman.  It  m  aaid  that  he  trained  sixty 
young  men  for  the  miniBtry.  He  published  Essays 
on  Some  of  the  First  Principle  of  Metaphysics ^ 
E0iic9,  and  Theology  (Portland,  Me.,  1824). 

BivLXoaBAPirr:  A  Memmr  by  Thomiut  Ad&QU  warn  printed 
In  Th^  Amrriean  Quartgrlu  R^gitt^,  x.  S21-MU  BwtotiH 
1S3S. 

BUHTOH,  EDWARD;  Church  of  England  pa- 
tristic scholar  and  church  historian;  b.  at  Shrews- 
bury Feb.  13,  1794;  d.  at  Ewelme  (10  m.  s.o.  of 
Oxford)  Jan.  19,  1836.  He  studied  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  ISIS;  M,A.,  1818;  D.D., 
1829);  became  curate  of  Pcttenhall^  Staffordshire, 
1815;  went  to  the  Continent  in  1818  and  worked 
]Q  the  libraries  of  France  and  Itdy;  took  up  his 
residence  at  Oxford  1824^  and  in  1829  became 
re^us  professor  of  divinity.  Among  the  more 
Importaint  of  his  works  are :  Testimonies  of  ihe  A  nte- 
Nic€7ie  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ  (Oxford, 
1826);  Inqmry  into  ihe  Herejnes  of  the  Apostolic 
Ag«  (Bampton  lectures,  1829);  Th^  Greek  Testa- 
ment tmlh  English  Notes  (2  vols*,  1831);  Testis 
monies  of  the  Ante^Nicene  Fathers  to  th^  Doctrine 
af  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(1831);  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
ihe  First  Three  Centuries  (2  vols.,  1831-33),  His 
edition  of  the  Histaria  eedesiastica  of  Eusebfus 
appeared  after  his  death  (text,  1838;  agaLn  1856 
and  1872;  notes  by  Heinichenj  Leipsic,  1840)* 

BiBLTootiAPHT:  His  collected  workfl^  with  naukoir,  were 
pubtiBhed  at  Oxford  iu  5  ToIb.,  1846. 

BURTOITj  ERITEST  DE  WTTT:  Baptist;  b.  at 
GranviJle,  0.,  Feb.  4,  18,"^.  He  was  educated  at 
Denison  Univemity,  Granville,  O.  (B.A,,  1870), 
and  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (1882),  and 
also  studied  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  (1887) 
and  Berlin  (1894).  He  was  an  instructor  in  Kala- 
maioo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich,,  in  1876-77, 
and  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Xenia  and 
Norwood ,  O. ,  in  1 877-79 .  I  a  1 882  he  was  appoint ed 
instructor  in  New  Testament  Greek  in  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  but  in  the  following  year 
was  called  to  Newton  Theological  Institution  as 
associate  professor  of  New  Testament  interpre- 
tation, and  was  full  professor  there  from  1886  to 
1892.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  as  professor  of  New  Testament  litem- 
ture  and  interpretation,  and  head  of  the  depfirtr- 
ment  of  Diblical  and  patristic  Greek,  a  position 
which  be  still  holds.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  BihlicaJ  Literature  and  Exegesis 
since  1883  and  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Biblical 
Hesearch  since  1892,  In  theology  and  Biblical 
criticism  his  attitude  is  that  of  a  eonjervative 
pFogreasive.  He  haa  been  associate  editor  of  the 
Biblical  World  since  1892  and  of  the  American 
JowTfial  of  Theology  since  1897,  He  has  abo  written: 
Syntax  of  the  Moods  arid  Tensas  in  Xew  Testament 
Greek  (Chicago,  1S93);  Harmony  of  ihe  Gospels 
fnr  Historical  Study  (New  York,  1894  j  in  collabo- 
ration with  W.  A.  Stevens);  HandboQk  of  the  Life 
of  Christ  C1894;  in  collaboration  with  W,  A.  Ste- 


vens); Records  and  Letters  of  the  Apostolic  Age  ( 1895) ; 
Handbook  of  the  Life  of  Paul  (Chicago,  1899);  Con- 
structive Stiidies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (1901;  in 
collaboration  with  8,  Mathews);  Principles  and 
ideals  of  the  Sunday  School  (1903;  in  collaboration 
with  S.  Mathews);  Short  Introduction  to  ihe  Gospels 
(1904);  Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (1904);  and 
Some  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  and  ^itir 
Appliaiiion  to  ihe  Synoptic  Problem  (1904). 

BURTOH,  LEWIS  WILLIAM:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Lexington,  Ky.;  b.  at  Cleveland, 
0.,  Nov.  9,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  Kcn- 
yon  College,  Gambier,  O.  (B.A.,  1873),  and  at  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  Protectant  Episcopal  Churcli, 
Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1 877. 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1877  and  was  priested 
in  1878.  He  was  successively  curate  and  rector 
of  All  Saints*,  Cleveland,  1877-80,  of  St.  Mark's, 
Cleveland,  1881-84,  rector  of  St.  John's,  Richmond, 
Va.,  1884-93,  and  rector  of  St.  Andrew^s,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  189:^96.  In  1896  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lexington.  While  in  Virginia,  he  was 
an  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  that  dio- 
cese. He  is  now  a  trustee  of  Kenyon  College  and 
of  the  University  of  the  South,  as  ivell  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Commission  of  the  General  Convention 
on  Christian  Education.  In  theology  he  belongs 
to  the  conservative  school.  His  publications  in- 
clude sermons,  charges,  contributions  to  period- 
icals, and  the  section  on  the  annals  of  Henrico  Par- 
ish, Va*,  in  J.  S.  Moore's  Virginiana  (Richmond, 
1904). 

BtJRTOli,  ROBERT:  Author  of  the  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy ;  b.  at  Lindley  (20  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Birmingham),  Leicestershire,  Feb.  8,  1577;  d.  at 
Oxford  Jan.  25,  1640.  He  studied  at  BraM;noae 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.D.,  1614);  became 
vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  west  suburbs  of  Oxford, 
1616,  and  in  aildition,  about  1630,  rector  of  Se- 
grave,  LeicesteT^hiro.  His  life  was  spent  among 
his  books  at  Oxford;  Anthony  Wood,  a  generation 
after  his  death,  describes  him  as  a  good  mathema- 
tician, a  philologist,  and  astrologer,  a  hard  student 
and  well-read  scholar,  considered  by  some  melan- 
choly ami  morose,  but  by  those  who  knew  him 
better  esteemed  for  honesty  and  charity,  and  as  a 
merry  and  genial  companion.  His  famous  work 
(Oxford,  1621),  which  is  a  vast  collection  of  quo- 
tations and  allusions,  abundantly  proves  his  learn- 
ing. Five  editions  appeared  during  Burton ^s  life, 
each  with  many  alterations  and  additions  and 
a  sixth  was  printed  from  his  annotated  manuscript 
(1651-52).  The  edition  of  18D0  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  author.  There  is  a  modem  edition 
by  A.  R.  ShilletOj  with  introduction  by  A.H.Bullen 
(London.  1893).  The  Philosophaster  is  a  Latin 
comedy  written  in  1606  and  acted  at  Christ  Church 
on  Shrove  Monday  (Feb*  16)^  1618;  with  certain 
Latin  poem^ata  it  was  printed  for  the  Roxburghe 
Club  (London,  1862). 

Btnt-iooaAJ^aT:  Besidea  the  M*fnoir  m  the  #d.  df  1300,  eon- 
«ti]t:  A,  k  Wood.  Atiunix  OT^-niAntet,  ed.  F,  Blisa,  iL  652- 
653.  4  vols..  London,  1 8]  3-20;  J.  NlcboU,  HUturu  and 
Antiquities  of  tht  Cotintj/  of  heicfatxr^  voL  iii..  pfurt  i.,  pp. 
415-419.  4  voln..  London,  17&5-I311.  Tbe  &c<wuiit  In 
DNB,  vlii.  12-14  d««Q(itiefl  tutber  ttM  book  tbiui  tbi»  i 
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BURWASH,  NATHANIEL:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Argenteuil,  Quebec,  July  25,  1839. 
He  was  educated  at  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont. 
(B.A.,  1859),  Yale  College,  and  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  Evanston,  111.  (B.D.,  1871).  He  entered 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  in  1860,  and  after 
acting  as  classical  tutor  in  Victoria  College  in  1860- 
1861,  held  pastorates  until  1866,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  Victoria  College  as  professor  of  natural 
science.  He  was  made  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  in  the  same  institution  in  1873,  and  since 
1887  has  been  its  president  and  chancellor.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  senate  and  council  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  of  the  coimcil  of  edu- 
cation for  the  province  of  Ontario.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  successive  general  conferences  of  his 
denomination  since  1874,  and  was  president  of  the 
one  held  in  1889-90,  in  addition  to  being  secretary 
of  education  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada  from  1874  to  1886.  He  has  written: 
MemoriaU  of  Edward  and  Lydia  Jackson  (Toronto, 
1876);  Genesis,  Nature,  and  Results  of  Sin  (1878); 
Wesley's  Doctrinal  Standards  (1881);  Relation  of 
Children  to  the  Fall,  the  Atonement,  and  the  Church 
(18S2);  Handbook  ontheEpistleto  the  Romans  (1887); 
Inductive  Studies  in  Theology  (1896);  Manual  of 
Christian  Theology  (1900);  Life  and  Times  of  Eger- 
ton  Ryerson  (1902);  and  The  Development  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  a  Provincial  Institution 
(1905). 

BURY,  RICHARD  D£:  Bishop  of  Durham;  b. 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (61  m.  n.e.  of  London)  1281, 
the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Aungerville;  d.  at  Auckland 
(11  m.  s.w.  of  Durham)  Apr.  14,  1345.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  then  entered  the  Benedictine  order  at 
Diu>ham,  became  tutor  to  the  future  Edward  III., 
who  on  his  accession  (1327)  entrusted  various 
ofHces  to  him,  and  sent  him  twice  to  Pope  John 
XXII.  as  ambassador,  and  later  in  the  same  ca^ 
pacity  to  Paris,  Hainault,  and  Germany,  and  as 
commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  He  was 
made  dean  of  Wells,  and  the  same  year  (1333) 
bishop  of  Durham.  Useful  as  he  was  to  the  king 
and  his  coimtry  as  a  diplomat,  and  able  as  he  was 
as  an  ecclesiastic,  he  is  remembered  solely  as  a 
bibliophile,  perhaps  the  earliest  in  England  worthy 
of  the  name.  He  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
a  scholar,  but  he  loved  books  and  used  all  his  per- 
sonal and  official  influence  in  their  accumulation. 
Wherever  he  was,  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  MSS., 
and  he  also  had  agents  on  the  Continent  in  the 
search  for  them.  So  he  had  more  books  than  all 
the  other  English  bishops  put  together.  Some  of 
these  MSS.  he  stored  in  his  palace,  others  he  is  said 
to  have  deposited  in  the  library  he  founded  in 
Oxford  in  connection  with  Durham  College  (on 
the  site  of  the  present  Trinity  College).  His  love 
of  books  comes  out  in  that  bibliophile's  delight, 
the  Philobiblon  (first  published  at  Cologne,  1473, 
next  at  Speyer,  1483,  and  in  Paris,  1500).  It  has 
been  often  republished,  the  best  edition,  having  both 
the  Latin  text  and  an  English  translation,  being 
by  Ernest  C.  Thomas  (London,  1888),  and  Mr. 
Thomas's  translation  was  reprinted  1902. 
Bibliography:  Sourcen  for  a  biography  are:  H.  Wharton, 

Anolia  Sacra,  i.  765  aqq.,  London,  1601;  HitAoria  Dunet- 


menaea,  edited  for  the  Burteee  Society  by  J.  Raine,  Dur- 
ham, 1830;  T.  Rymer,  Fadera,  vol.  ii.,  best  ed.,  London, 
1816.     Consult  also  DNB,  viu.  25-27. 

BUSCH,  JAN:  Dutch  monastic  reformer;  b. 
at  Zwolle  (52  m.  e.n.e.  of  Amsterdam)  Aug.  9, 
1399;  d.  at  SQlte,  near  Hildesheim,  c.  1480.  Edu- 
cated first  in  the  school  of  Zwolle,  which  then, 
under  its  famous  rector  Cele,  numbered  about  a 
thousand  students,  he  went  to  Erfurt  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  study  law;  but  his  inclination  was 
for  the  monastic  life,  and  in  1419  he  entered  the 
Windesheim  house,  of  which  Vos  was  then  prior. 
He  labored  diligently  to  overcome  theoretical 
doubts  by  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  spiritual 
writers,  and  to  form  himself  practically  in  the  devout 
life.  Vos,  on  his  death-bed,  exhort^  him  to  con- 
stancy in  reforming  zeal,  and  he  was  soon  sent  to 
Bddingen  near  Cologne,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest.  He  remained  four  years  at  Bddingen,  and 
then,  after  a  short  stay  in  the  mother  house, 
received  a  more  difficult  commission,  being  sent 
to  Ludinkerken  in  East  Friesland,  where  conditions 
of  shocking  laxity  prevailed,  but  the  great  papal 
schism,  a  contested  episcopal  election,  and  his  own 
weak  health  prevented  him  from  accomplishing 
much  there.  After  some  years  of  comparative 
rest,  he  began  his  more  important  work  in  1437 
as  subprior  of  the  reformed  monastery  of  Witten- 
berg near  Hildesheim,  which  was  to  extend  over 
a  large  part  of  Germany  and  to  embrace  especially, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  the  reform 
of  the  Augustinian  convents  of  both  sexes,  par- 
ticularly in  Saxony.  Working  in  harmony  with 
the  Bursfelde  Congregation  (q.v.),  he  began  with 
the  neighboring  monastery  of  Sillte,  of  which  he  took 
charge  himself,  with  the  title  of  provost,  commonly 
used  in  Saxony  instead  of  prior.  His  success  in 
restoring  discipline  there  induced  the  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg  in  1446  to  place  in  his  hands  the  Pre- 
monstratensian  house  of  Our  Lady  in  the  same  city. 
In  the  following  year  he  became  provost  of  the 
rich  Neuwerkstift  at  Halle,  combining  with  it  the 
office  of  archdeacon,  which  gave  him  authority 
over  700  secular  priests.  After  the  plague  of  1460, 
he  went  on  to  Glauchau,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
powerful  support  of  his  friend  Nicholas  of  Cusa, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Germany  aa  cardinal-legate 
with  special  reference  to  monastic  reform.  After 
a  provincial  synod  at  Bergen,  the  legate  entrusted 
Busch  with  the  oversight  of  this  work  in  the  entire 
province,  giving  him  full  power  to  inspect  all  monas- 
teries and  reform  whatever  disorders  he  found, 
taking  the  Windesheim  statutes  as  a  standard. 
He  went  vigorously  to  work  in  Halle,  Leipsic,  and 
Halberstadt,  but  in  1452  the  opposition  aroused 
by  his  zeal  led  to  demands  for  his  removal  being 
laid  before  the  pope  and  the  archbishop.  At  first 
they  were  fruitless,  but  when  Busch  found  the 
archbishop  cooling  toward  him,  he  resigned  his 
office  of  provost,  still  retaining  his  powers  as  visi- 
tor. In  1456  he  went  to  attend  a  general  chapter 
at  Windesheim,  and  remained  there  several  years, 
living  as  a  simple  brother  and  employing  the  time 
in  literary  work.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  finit 
twenty-four  brothers  and  of  his  teacher  Cele  {Liber 
de  virts  illustribus  de  Windeshem),  as  well  as  a  chron« 
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icle  of  the  house  and  congregation.  He  took  up 
active  work  again  as  provost  of  Sttlte,  and  exer- 
cised his  visitatorial  powers  over  a  still  wider  field, 
at  the  same  time  writing  an  account  of  his  work 
which  is  of  some  value.  He  resigned  his  office  as 
provost  in  1479,  and  probably  died  in  the  following 
year.  His  Chronicon  Windeahemense  was  first 
printed  by  Heribert  Rosweyde  at  Antwerp  in  1621, 
and  an  incomplete  edition  of  his  four  books  De  re- 
formatume  monasteriarum  was  prepared  by  G.  W. 
von  Leibnitz,  in  Scriptores  rerum  Brunavicensium 
(3  vols.,  Hanover,  1707-11);  an  excellent  modem 
edition,  with  introduction  and  notes,  is  that  of  K. 
Grube  (Halle,  1886).  A  few  smaller  works,  let- 
ters, and  sermons,  have  recently  been  discovered 
and  pubUshed  by  J.  M.  Wttstenhofif  (Ghent,  1890). 

L.  SCHULZE. 

Biblioorapht:  The  souroes  for  a  life  are  best  discovered 
in  his  own  writings:  Chronicon  Windeahemen§e,  ed.  K. 
Gnibe,  Halle,  1886;  Liber  de  reformatione  monaateriorum, 
ed.  Gnibe,  with  the  Chronicon,  ut  sup.  (contains  a  brief 
life  by  the  editor).  Ck>nsult  also:  K.  Grube,  Johannes 
Bu»cK  Auouetinerpropat  tu  Hildeaheim^  Freiburg,  1881; 
W.  Moll,  Kerkoeechiedenis  van  Nederlande  voor  de  Hervor- 
mino,  u.  2,  pp.  115,  221  sqq.,  349,  Utrecht,  1871;  J.  G.  R. 
Acquoy,  Het  Klootter  te  Windeahdm  en  gijn  invloed,  3 
vols.,  ib.  1875;  L.  Schulse,  Dea  Johannes  Buech  bieher 
unbekannie  Schnften,  in  ZKO,  xi.  (1800)  586-506. 

BUSEMBAUM  (BUSENBAUM),  HERMANN :  Ger- 
man Jesuit,  casuist;  b.  at  Nottelen  (a  village  of 
Westphalia)  1600;  d.  at  MOnster  Jan.  31,  1668. 
He  was  a  teacher  at  Cologne,  and  afterward 
rector  at  Hildeshcim  and  MUnster.  His  text-book 
of  casuistry,  entitled  MedtUla  theologicB  maralis 
(Manster,  1645),  in  seven  books,  ran  through  2(X) 
editions  before  1776,  although  it  caused  offense 
when  it  was  published  with  a  commentary  in  1710. 
The  book  contained  the  Jesuitic  teachings  on 
regicide,  and  in  France,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  Louis  XIV.,  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  courts.  The  Paris  parliament  was 
satisfied  with  simply  condemning  the  book,  while 
that  of  Toulouse  had  it  publicly  burned  and  held 
the  principals  of  institutions  who  used  it  respon- 
sible. Meanwhile  the  moral  theology  of  the  Me- 
duUa  was  incorporated  in  the  classical  text-book 
of  the  order  of  Redemptorists,  edited  by  Liguori. 
Busembaum's  LUium  inter  spinas  (Cologne,  1660) 
is  ascetic  in  character.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  J.  I.  Ddllinger  and  F.  H.  Reusch,  Oe- 

eehidUe    der  MoralstreitiokeHen,  vol.  i.,  Stuttgart,  1800; 

F.  H.  Reusch,  Index  der  verbotenen  BOcher,  ii.  826,  806, 

808,020. 

BUSH,  GEORGE:  American  Swedenborgian; 
b.  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  June  12,  1796;  d.  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1859.  He  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth, 1818;  studied  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1820-22;  was  tutor  in  Princeton  College, 
1822-23;  went  to  Indiana  for  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  in  1824  and  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  Indianapolis  1825-28;  professor  of  He- 
brew and  Oriental  literature  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  1831-47;  instructor  of  sacred 
literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
same  city  1836-37.  In  1845  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Swedenborgians  and  was  preacher  of  the 
New  Church  Society  in  New  York  1848-52,  in 
Brooklyn   1854-59.     He  was  an   active  defender 


of  the  tenets  of  his  faith  with  both  pen  and 
voice,  and  edited  the  New  Church  Repository  and 
Monthly  Review  1848-55.  His  writings  on  other 
subjects  include:  Life  of  Mohammed  (New  York, 
1832);  A  Treatise  on  the  Millennium  (1832);  A 
Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  (1835);  Notes 
Critical  and  Practical  on  the  Old  Testament  ((jen- 
esis-Judges,  8  vols.,  1840  sqq.);  Anastasis  (1845), 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
He  was  justly  esteemed  as  a  Hebrew  scholar. 

Bibuoorapht:  Memoira  and  Reminiacenaes  of  George  Bush, 
a  collection  of  contributions  from  friends,  edited  by  Wood- 
bury M.  Femald,  Boston.  1860. 

BUSHNELL,  HORACE:  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Apr.  14,  1802;  d.  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Feb.  17,  1876.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  1827;  after  an  interval  spent  in  teaching 
and  journalism,  he  returned  (1829)  to  study  law  in 
the  Yale  Law  School,  but  after  two  years,  during 
which  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  college,  was  converted 
and  studied  for  the  ministry  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1833.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Hartford,  Conn., 
from  May  22,  1833,  till  Nov.  22, 1859,  when  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  his  health,  though  he  con- 
tinued his  ministrations  with  undiminished  power. 
His  distinction  rests  upon  several  great  works: 
(1)  His  Christian  Nurture  (Hartford,  1846) — a  con- 
tribution of  the  first  rank  to  religious  thought — in 
which  he  drew  attention  away  from  revivals  to  the 
training  of  children  in  Christian  households  as  the 
law  of  growth  in  the  Church.  (2)  His  doctrine  of 
the  "  Instrumental  Trinity  "  (God  in  Christy  New 
York,  1849),  showing  affinities  with  Sabellianism, 
but  lifting  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  out  of  the  region 
of  speculation  and  making  it  available  for  actual 
life  (see  Christolggt,  IX.,  3,  §  4).  (3)  His  su- 
preme emphasis  on  ethical  and  religious  values  and 
his  refusal  of  metaphysics;  here  he  anticipates  the 
Ritschlian  attitude,  the  ground  of  which  for  him 
lay  not  in  philosophy,  but  in  a  theory  of  language 
("Dissertation  on  Language,"  in  God  in  Christ ; 
"  Our  Gospel  a  Gift  to  the  Imagination,''  in  Budd- 
ing EraSf  New  York,  1881)  and  in  a  profound 
Christian  experience.  (4)  His  moral  view  of  the 
Atonement  (q.v.),  "  grounded  in  principles  of  uni- 
versal obligation "  and  universal  vicariousness, 
later  modified  by  the  idea  of  God  as  propitiating 
himself  in  the  forgiveness  of  the  sinner  (The  Vi- 
carious Sacrifice,  New  York,  1865;  Forgiveness  and 
LaWf  ib.  1874 — the  two  volumes  published  under 
the  title  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  1877).  (5)  In 
apologetics  BushneU  related  "  Miracles  "  to  "  Law," 
and  drew  his  matchless  picture  of  "  The  Character 
of  Jesus  Forbidding  his  Possible  Classification  with 
Men  "  (Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  New  York, 
1858).  (6)  Many  of  his  sermons  are  unsurpassed 
for  insight,  feeling,  imagination,  noble  thought,  and 
splendor  of  diction.  Yet  by  his  own  generation  he 
was  generally  called  a  heretic;  and  for  his  con- 
demnation there  was  a  demand  throughout  the 
American  orthodox  churches  I  In  1849  and  1851 
he  was  actually  accused  of  heresy  in  formal  fashion, 
and  still  more  savagely  attacked  after  1866,  but 
his  congregation  stood  by  him  and  he  was  not 
tried.    The  present   generation    in    America  ven- 
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crates  him  as  one  of  the  moldere  of  religious  opin- 
ion, and  has  been  influenced  by  him  more  perhaps 
than  it  knows.  A  centenary  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  in  twelve  volumes  (New  York,  1903). 

BiBLioaRAPHY:  H.  C.  Trumbull,  in  My  Four  Rdigioua  Teach- 
er; Philadelphia,  1903;  M.  B.  Cheney.  Lt/e  and  LeUere  of 
Horace  Bu*hnell  New  York,  1880  (by  his  daughter); 
T.  T.  Munger,  Horace  BtuhneU,  Preacher  and  Theolooian, 
Boston,  1809.  His  Spirit  in  Man,  Sermons  and  Selec- 
tions was  published  in  a  centenary  ed.,  with  classified 
and  annotated  literature,  by  H.  B.  Learned,  New  York, 
1903. 

BUTLER,  ALBAIf:  English  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Appletree  (70  m.  n.w.  of  London),  Northamp- 
tonshire, Oct.  24,  1710;  d.  at  St.  Omer  (22  m.  s.e. 
of  Calais),  France,  May  15,  1773.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Douai  and  became  professor  there  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity;  was  ordained  priest,  1735; 
traveled  through  France  and  Italy,  1745-46,  and 
then  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic mission  in  Staffordshire.  Later  he  was  tutor 
to  Edward  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Paris;  about  1766  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  English  coUege  at  St.  Omer.  He 
labored  for  thirty  years  on  his  chief  work,  The 
Lives  of  the  Fathers^  Martyrs,  and  Other  Principal 
Saints,  which  was  published  anonymously  in  four 
volumes  (vol.  iii.,  2  parts)  at  London,  1756-59. 
The  second  edition,  with  notes  and  other  matter 
omitted  in  the  first  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, archbishop  of  Dublin,  appeared  at  Dublin  in 
twelve  volumes  in  1779-80.  It  has  appeared  in 
several  later  editions  and  abridgments  (as  by  F. 
C.  Husenbeth,  with  omission  of  the  notes  and  most 
of  the  shorter  lives,  2  vols.,  London,  1857-60),  and 
was  translated  into  *  French  and  Italian.  His 
nephew,  Charles  Butler  (q.v.),  prepared  a  continua- 
tion (London,  1823).  A  complete  general  index  was 
published  in  1886. 

Bibliooraphy:  Charles  Butler,  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
WrUin{f»  of  Alban  Butler,  Edinburgh,  1800,  contained  also 
in  vol.  iii.  of  the  works  of  Charles  Butler,  London,  1817, 
and  in  many  editions  of  the  Livee;  DNB,  viii.  33-34. 

BUTLER,  ALFORD  AUGUSTUS:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  23,  1845. 
He  was  educated  at  Griswold  College,  Davenport, 
la.,  where  he  completed  his  theological  education 
in  1873.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1874.  He  was  suc- 
cessively assistant  in  Grace  Cathedral,  Davenport, 
la.  (1873),  and  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.  (1873-77),  Trinity  Church,  Bay  aty, 
Mich.  (1877-84),  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  New 
York  City  (1884-91),  and  Christ  Church,  Red  Wing, 
Minn.  (1891-94).  Since  1894  he  has  been  warden 
and  professor  of  homiletics,  liturgies,  and  religious 
pedagogy  in  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribault, 
Minn.  He  was  active  in  organizing  the  Parochial 
Mission  Society  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
chosen  secretary  of  its  executive  committee,  and 
also  took  a  prominent  part  in  establishing  the  first 
deaconess  school  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Sunday  Schools  and  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
He  has  written:  How  to  Study  the  Life  of  Christ 
(New   York,    1902);  How  shall  toe  worship  Godt 


(1904);  and  The  Churchman* s  Manual  of  Sunday 
School  Methods  (Milwaukee,  1906). 

BUTLER,  ALFRED  JOSHUA:  Church  of  Eng- 
land layman;  b.  at  Loughborough  (10  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Leicester),  Leicestershire,  Sept.  21,  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1874), 
and  after  being  assistant  master  at  Winchester 
from  1874  to  1879,  was  tutor  to  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  in  1879-81.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  in  1877,  and  was  appointed 
bursar  four  years  later,  both  of  which  positions 
he  still  holds.  He  has  written:  Amaranth  and  As- 
phodel, Verses  from  the  Greek  Anthology  (London, 
1880);  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt  (2  vols., 
Oxford,  1884);  CouH  Life  in  Egypt  (London,  1887); 
The  Churches  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt  and  some 
neighboring  Countries  attributed  to  Abu  Salih,  the 
Armenian  (1895,  in  collaboration  with  B.  T.  A. 
Evetts);  and  The  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt  (London, 
1902). 

BUTLER,  CHARLES:  English  Roman  Catholic 
layman;  nephew  of  Alban  Butler  (q.v.);  b.  in 
London  Aug.  14,  1750;  d.  there  June  2,  1832.  Ho 
studied  at  Douai,  and  for  many  years  was  a  leading 
lawyer  of  London.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
movement  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics;  in  regard  to  the  hierarchy  and 
the  relations  of  English  Catholics  to  the  pope  he 
was  an  extreme  Galilean,  and  found  bitter  opponents 
in  the  vicars-apostolic  in  England.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer;  among  the  more  important 
of  his  works  are  Horaa  biblicce  (2  pts.,  London,  1797- 
1802);  Historical  Memoirs  respecting  the  English, 
Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics  from  the  Reformation 
(4  vols.,  1819-21);  Reminiscences  (1822);  The  Book 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (1825);  biographies 
of  Alban  Bulter  (1800),  F^nelon  (1811),  Erasmus 
(1825),  Grotius  (1826),  and  others.  He  continued 
his  uncle's  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

BUTLER,  CLEMENT  MOORE:  American  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1810;  d.  in 
Philadelphia  Mar.  5,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at 
Washington  (Trinity)  College  1833,  and  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1836; 
was  rector  of  various  churches  in  New  York,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio 
1837-61,  and  from  1849  to  1853  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  embassy  at  Rome  1861-64;  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity 
School,  Philadelphia,  1864-84.  Besides  occasional 
sermons,  he  published:  The  Year  of  the  Church, 
hymns  and  devotional  verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  for  young  persona 
(Utica,  N.  Y.,  1839);  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
Interpreted  by  its  History  (Boston,  1845;  2d  ed., 
enlarged,  Washington,  1849);  Addresses  and  Lec- 
tures on  Public  Men  and  Public  Affairs  delivered 
in  Washington  City  (Gncinnati,  1856);  The  Flock 
Fed,  catechetical  instruction  preparatory  to  con- 
firmation (New  York,  1862);  Inner  Rome,  political, 
religious,  and  social  (Philadelphia,  1866);  The  Rit- 
ualism of  Law  (1867);  A  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  (from  the  first  to  the  nineteenth  century; 
2  vols.,  1868-72);  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
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Prayer  (1880);  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Sud- 
den (New  York,  18S3). 

BUTLER»  HEimY  MOITTAGUE:  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  b.  at  Gayton  {4  m. 
n.  of  ToTVcester),  Northampton,  July  2,  1833,  He 
waa  educated  at  Trinity  College  (B,A.,  185S), 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1S59.  He  was  fellow 
of  hifl  college  in  1S55-60,  and  was  head  master  of 
Harrow  School  from  1859  to  1885.  He  was  honor- 
ary chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1875-77  and  chaplain 
in  ordinary  in  1877-85,  as  well  as  examining  chap* 
Imn  to  archbishops  Tait  and  Benson  of  Caaterbury 
from  1879  to  1887.  He  was  also  prebendary  of 
Holbom  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1882-85,  dean 
of  Gloucester  in  1885--86,  and  \iee-chaneellor  of 
Cambridge  in  1889-91,  Since  1886  be  bajs  been 
master  of  Trinity  College,  and  hoDorary  canon  of 
Ely  since  1898.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford 
in  1877-78,  1878^-80,  1882,  and  1899,  and  at  Cam* 
bridgp  in  1879, 1885, 1893,  lS9fi-^,  1901,  and  1903, 
wliile  in  1871  be  was  created  a  commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  He  is  also  a  governor 
of  H  alley  bury  College,  Harrow  ScliooS,  Cheltenham 
College,  Wellington  College,  and  Westminster 
School,  and  baa  written:  SerrfUma  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Harrow  School  (2  vols.,  London,  1861-69); 
Belief  in  Christ  arid  other  Sermons  preached  in 
Triniiy  College  (1898);  "Lift  up  your  HearU"  : 
Words  of  Good  Cheer  far  the  Holy  Communion  ( 1 S98) ; 
Univerinty  and  other  Sermons  (1899);  and  Public 
School  Sermons  (1899). 

BUTLER,  JAMES  GLEITTWORTH:  Presby- 
terian; b-  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  182L  lie 
was  educated  at  New  York  University  (did  not 
graduate)*  Union  Theological  Seminary  (184^-47), 
and  Yale  Divinity  School,  being  graduated  from 
the  latter  in  ]B'\9.  After  being  a  resident  licentiate 
at  the  same  institntion  in  184D-50,  he  was  ordained 
to  tho  Presbyterian  ministry  tale  in  1852  and  waa 
paator  of  the  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philatielphia,  Pa,,  until  1868.  He  was  then  elected 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  and  For- 
eign Christian  Union,  a  position  which  he  retamed 
three  years,  after  which  he  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Ppcsbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  for  two  years 
(1871-73).  In  1874  he  retired  from  the  active 
ministry;  and  ha^  since  lived  the  life  of  a  private 
icholar.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  briefer  con- 
tributions, he  prepared  7"^^  Bible  Reader* if  Cam' 
fneniaryf  New  Testament  (2  vols*^  New  York,  1879), 
wliich  was  afterward  enlarged  under  the  title 
Bible  Work  (11  vols.,  1892)  and  made  to  include 
the  Old  Testament;  and  Vilal  Truths  respecting 
God  and  Man  (Philadelphia,  1904). 

BUTLER,  JOHH  GEORGE:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Cumberland,  Md.,  Jan,  28,  1826.  He  was  edu- 
cate^l  at  Pennsylvania  College  (1846)  and  Gettys- 
burg Theological  Seminary.  Gettysburg,  Pa  (1847- 
1849),  and  was  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  English  Lutheran 
Church.  Washington,  D.C,  from  1849  to  1873.  Since 
the  latter  year  he  has  been  paator  of  the  Luther 
Place  Meroorial  Church  in  the  same  city.  He  also 
aerved  throughout  the  Civil  War  as  a  chaplain  in 
and  nmiT  WasliingtoHt  was  chaplain  of  the  House 
of  Hapresentatived  from  1869  to  1875,  and  of  the 


Senate  from  1866  to  185^3*  He  was  likewise  pro- 
fessor of  bomiletics  and  church  history  in  Howard 
University^,  Washington,  from  1871  to  1891,  and 
for  naany  years  waa  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Lutheran* 8  Observer  and  the  Lutheran  Evangcl- 
iatt  and  has  also  been  the  editor  of  the  latter  paper 
since  1893, 

BUTLER,  JOSEPH:  Bishop  of  Durham;  b.  at 
Wantage  (14  m.  s,w,  of  Oxford)  May  18,  1692;  d. 
at  Bath  June  16^  1752.  He  waa  the  youngest  of 
the  eight  children  of  Thomas  Butler,  a  retired 
linen-draper  and  stanch  Pr^byterian,  but  waa 
allowed  to  enter  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1718 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  From 
1719  to  1726  he  waa  preacher  at  the  EoUs  Chapel, 
London,  where  most  of  the  congregation  were 
lawyers  and  the  pay  small;  from  1721  to  1738  he 
was  prebendary  of  Salisbury;  from  1721  to  1725, 
rector  of  Haughton-le-Skeme  (2  m.  n.e.  of  Dar- 
lington); and  from  1725  to  1740  of  Stanhope  (26  m, 
n.  of  Darlington),  From  1733  to  1740  he  was  a  preb- 
endary of  Rochester;  from  1733  to  1736  chaplain 
to  the  lord  chancellor;  from  1736  to  her  death  in 
1737  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Caroline,  queen  consort 
of  George  II.;  from  1738  to  1750  bishop  of  Bristol, 
the  poorest  Bee  in  England;  from  1740  to  1750 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  with  a  prebend  and  residentiary 
canony;  from  1746  to  1750  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  King  (George  IL);  from  1750  till  his  death, 
bishop  of  Durham,  tho  richest  see  in  England,  As 
appears  from  the  above^  he  waa  a  plumlist.  He 
was  not,  however,  avaricious,  but  generous  to  a 
fault.  He  was  t^hy^  reticent,  sensitive,  more  of  a 
thinker  than  a  reader,  and  he  never  married.  His 
one  great  aim  was  to  combat  the  current  Deism 
and  contempt  for  religion.  This  he  did  with  un^ 
rivaled  force.  Ho  had  the  very  expensive  toste 
of  building  and  spent  much  money  in  reconjstruct- 
ing  his  episcopal  residences. 

His  reputation  rests  upon  his  writings  ^  all  pub^ 
lished  by  himself  or  in  his  lifetime,  aa  his  Uterary 
remains  were  destroyed  at  his  death,  according  to 
his  direction.  These  writings  are  few  in  number 
but  weighty  in  matter.  This  h  the  full  list;  Fif~ 
teen  Sennons  Preached  €it  the  Rolle  Chapel  (1726); 
The  Analogy  of  Religion  Natural  and  Revealed  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  A'ature  (1736);  six 
occasional  Hermons  of  various  dates;  a  part  of  his 
episct:ipal  charge  at  Bristol  in  1749,  imd  his  episco- 
pal charge  at  Durham  in  1751;  and  the  corre- 
spondence, down  to  1714,  between  himself  and 
Samuel  Clarke,  which  the  latter  published  in  the 
fourth  edition  (1716)  of  Ida  Boyle  lectures  on  the 
Being  and  Attrih^^es  of  God,  and  separately  the 
same  year,  but  which  has  received  additions. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  these  wriUnge  of 
Butler  one  must  bear  in  mind  two  facts;  Butler 
lived  in  the  "  golden  age  of  English  Deism,'*  when 
Christianity,  as  he  himself  says,  w^as  *^  not  so  much 
a^  a  subject  of  inquiiy;  but  that  it  is,  now  at 
length,  discovered  to  bo  fictitious";  and  secondly 
that  he  waa  intensely  practical.  He  wrote  his 
famous  Fifteen  Sermons t  as  J.  H,  Bernard  says, 
*'  not  to  propound  a  new  ba»is  for  speculative 
ethics,  but  to  justify  to  practical  men  the  practice 
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of  the  common  virtues,  benevolence,  compassion, 
and  the  like.  He  desires  to  take  human  nature 
as  an  existing  fact,  and  to  analyze  its  constitu- 
ents just  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  bring  to  light  the 
obligations  to  right  living."  His  Six  Sermons  are 
likewise  practical:  The  first  is  a  defense  of  foreign 
missions;  the  second  is  an  appeal  for  the  London 
hospitals;  the  third  is  on  the  true  way  to  safeguard 
libcoty;  the  fourth  is  a  plea  for  charity  schools; 
the  fifth  is  upon  the  uses  to  which  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  should  be  put,  and  the  sixth 
upon  the  proper  management  of  infirmaries.  Of 
like  practicality  is  his  more  famous  Analogy.  He 
took  the  Deists  on  their  own  ground  and  strove  to 
cut  the  ground  from  under  their  feet  in  order  that 
he  might  bring  them  to  the  Christian  foundation. 
To  quote  Bernard  again:  "  We  find  in  Butler's 
works  no  attempt  to  construct  a  philosophy 
of  religion  nor  ...  an  analysis  of  the  religioiis 
consciousness.  .  .  .  Religion  is  treated  altogether 
from  the  historical  point  of  view.  Its  main  doc- 
trines are  facts  and  are  susceptible  of  proof,  just 
like  any  other  facts.  ...  It  is  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem  all  through,  and  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
sent an  absolute  and  consecutive  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  faith.  .  .  .  His  point  was,  not  that  the 
difficulties  of  revelation  repeat  the  difficulties  of 
nature,  but  rather  the  difficulties  of  revelation, 
admitted  to  be  embarrassing  in  themselves,  cannot 
be  counted  destructive  of  religious  belief,  inasmuch 
as  difficulties  of  a  similar  nature  beset  the  recog- 
nition of  nature  as  a  coherent  and  systematic 
whole." 

The  first  part  of  the  Analogy,  consisting  of  seven 
chapters,  is  the  Analogy  of  Natural  Religion  to  the 
constitution  and  course  of  Nature;  and  is  gener- 
ally considered  more  successful  than  the  second 
part,  in  eight  chapters,  on  the  Analogy  of  Revealed 
Religion  to  the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature 
(or  a  kind  of  evidences  of  Christianity).  But  both 
parts  are  very  hard  reading,  because,  though  per- 
fectly clear,  the  argument  is  very  profoimd.  It  has 
been  a  college  and  university  text-book  for  nigh 
175  years  and  the  quarry  of  innumerable  works. 

There  are  many  editions  of  Butler.  Two  of  re- 
markable excellence  are  that  by  the  late  W.  E. 
Gladstone  (two  vols.,  Oxford,  1896,  with  a  volume 
of  Gladstone's  Studies  subsidiary  to  Butler's  works) 
and  that  by  J.  H.  Bernard  (2  vols.,  London,  1900). 

Biblioobapht:  The  earliest  Life  appeared  in  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britanniea,  in  the  Supplement,  London,  1753,  and 
the  Life  by  Kippia,  which  appeared  in  hia  ed.  of  the  Bi- 
ographia,  London,  1778-03,  is  often  prefixed  to  the  Worke 
or  to  the  Analoffy'  Consult  further:  T.  Bartlett,  Menu>ir§ 
of  Joeeph  BuUer,  London,  1830;  John  Hunt.  Reliffiout 
Thouoht  in  England,  vols,  ii.,  iii..  ib.  1871-73;  C.  J.  Abbey 
and  J.  H.  Overton,  Englieh  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, 2  vols.,  ib.  1878;  T.  R.  Pynohon,  Biehop  Butler,  a 
Sketch  of  hie  Life  with  an  Examination  of  the  Analogy, 
New  York,  1880;  Biahop  Butler,  An  ApprecioHon,  tnth 
the  beat  paeeagee  of  hie  WriHnga,  London,  1003;  DNB, 
viii.  67-72. 

BUTLER,  WILLIAM:  Methodist;  b.  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  Jan.  31,  1818;  d.  at  Old  Orchard,  Me., 
Aug.  18,  1899.  He  was  graduated  at  Didsbury 
College,  near  Manchester,  Eng.,  1844,  and  the  same 
year  became  a  member  of  the  Irish  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference. In  1850  he  came  to  America  and  joined 
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the  New  England  Conference.  In  1856  he  was 
sent  to  India  to  be  superintendent  of  a  mission  to 
be  founded  in  that  country.  He  located  it  in 
Oudh,  Northwest  India,  but  had  scarcely  begun 
work  before  the  Sepoy  rebellion  broke  out  and  he 
was  for  a  time  in  extreme  peril.  Quiet  being  re- 
stored, he  conducted  the  mission  very  successfully, 
making  his  headquarters  at  Bareilly .  In  1 865  he  re- 
turned to  America  because,  the  mission  being  organ- 
ized into  a  conference,  no  superintendent  was  needed. 
He  resimied  his  pastoral  labors  till  in  1869  he  became 
secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union,  in  New  York.  In  1873  he  was  for  the  sec- 
ond time  selected  by  his  Church  to  found  a  mission, 
this  time  in  Mexico,  and  was  its  superintendent  till 
1879.  He  revisited  India  in  1883  and  1884,  and 
saw  the  great  success  which  had  attended  the  mis- 
sion he  had  foimded.  His  last  days  were  passed  at 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.  He  wrote:  CompAuiium  of 
Missions  (Boston,  1852);  The  Land  of  the  Veda 
(New  York,  1872);  From  Boston  to  Bareilly  and 
Back  (1885);  Mexico  in  Transition  (1892). 

BiBUoaBAPHT:  Clementina  Butler,  WiXUam  Butler,  Ike 
Founder  of  Ttoo  Mieeione  of  theM.  E.  Church,  New  York, 
1002. 

BUTLER,  WILLIAM  ARCHER:  Chureh  of 
Ireland;  b.  at  Annerville  (2  m.  e.  of  Clonmel), 
County  Tipperary,  1814;  d.  at  Raymoghy  (5  m.  n. 
of  Raphoe),  County  Donegal,  July  5,  1848.  Ho 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  there  from  1837  to  his 
death.  From  1837  to  1842  he  was  minister  at 
Clondehorka,  diocese  of  Raphoe,  County  Donegal, 
and  then  rector  of  Raymoghy  in  the  same  diocese. 
He  was  a  brilliant  and  profound  thinker,  but  his 
works  are  all  posthumous  and  prepared  for  the 
press  by  others.  They  are  Letters  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine  in  Reply  to  .Mr,  New- 
man^s  Essay  (ed.  Thomas  Woodward,  Dublin, 
1850);  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philos- 
ophy (ed.  William  Hepworth  Thompson,  2  vols., 
Cambridge,  1856,  5th  ed.,  1  vol.,  London,  1874); 
Sermons  Doctrinal  and  Practical  (1st  series,  ed.  with 
memoir  by  Thomas  Woodward,  Dublin,  1849,  3d 
ed.,  Cambridge,  1855;  2d  series,  ed.  James  Ami- 
raux  Jeremie,  Cambridge,  1856),  each  series  having 
twenty-six  sermons;  the  two  series  with  his  lec- 
tures were  reprinted  in  New  York,  1879. 

BUTTERBRIEFE,  BUTTERWOCHE.  See  Lac- 
nciNiA. 

BUTTLAR,  EVA  VON :  The  leader  in  a  disgrace- 
ful aberration  externally  connected  with  Pietism, 
which  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  it;  b.  at  Esch- 
wege  (26  m.  es.e.  of  Cassel),  Hesse,  1670;  d.  at 
Altona  after  1717.  Educated  without  religious  in- 
struction, she  married  at  seventeen  a  French  dan- 
cing-master in  Eisenach,  named  De  V^sias.  After 
ten  years  of  a  gay  court  life,  she  was  touched 
by  the  Pietistic  movement,  left  her  husband, 
stopped  going  to  church,  and  in  1702,  with  a  group 
of  friends,  founded  at  Allendorf  in  Hesse  a  new 
Christian-Philadelphic  society,  like  several  others 
which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Netherlands  and  west- 
em  Grermany.  The  esoteric  doctrine  of  these  so- 
cieties included  the  expectation  of  an  approach- 
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ing  millennium,  the  rejection  of  marriage  as 
degrading,  and  the  extinction  of  carnal  desires  by 
unrestrained  indulgence.  Eva  and  her  friends  are 
said  to  have  practised  the  most  lawless  excesses,  as 
sanctioned  by  their  beliefs.  Driven  from  Allen- 
dorf,  they  sought  refuge  in  Wittgenstein,  the  com- 
mon asylum  of  the  persecuted;  but  even  there  the 
tribunals  were  obliged  to  interfere.  Eva  and  her 
special  intimates,  the  theologian  Winter  and  the 
physician  Appenfeller,  embraced  Catholicism  at 
Ck>logne  jito  forma  as  a  means  of  protection,  and 
then  settled  at  Ltide  near  Pyrmont,  where  their 
blasphemous  insanity  reached  its  height  in  1706. 
They  were  all  again  arrested,  but  escaped.  Ap- 
penfeller, who  had  been  legally  married  to  Eva, 
settled  with  her  in  Altona  as  a  practising  physician; 
and  she  is  said  finally  to  have  lived  a  decent,  regu- 
lar life  with  him  there  as  a  member  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church. 

(F.  W.  DiBELIUS.) 

BiBuooRAPffY:  Thomaaius,  Oedanken  Ubtr  aUerhand  Q9- 
fiiMcAte  phiio»opkiach€  und  iurUtische  H&ndel,  iii.  208-624, 
Halle,  1726;  Keller,  Die  ButtlarUche  RoUe,  in  ZHT, 
1846,  part  4;  M.  Goebel.  OeechichU  deM  chriaUichen  Leberf 
in  der  rheintBchrweatj^Hlischen  Kirehe,  Coblens,  1862. 

BUTTZ,  HENRY  AITSON:  American  Methodist 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Middle  Smithfield,  Pa.,  Apr. 
18,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College 
(B.A.,  1858),  and  held  pastorates  at  Millstone, 
N.  J.  (1858-59),  Irvington,  N.  J.  (1859-^),  Wood- 
bridge,  N.J.  (1860-61),  Mariner's  Harbor,  Staten 
Island  (1862-63),  Prospect  Street  Church,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  (1864-66),  and  Morristown,  N.  J.  (1867- 
1869).  He  was  also  instructor  in  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.,  in  1867,  becoming  ad- 
junct professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  1868,  and 
professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  exegesis 
two  years  later.  Since  1880  he  has  been  president 
of  the  seminary.  He  has  edited,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  briefer  studies:  The  New  Life  Dawning 
by  B.  H.  Nadal  (New  York,  1873)  and  The  EpiaOe 
to  the  Romans  in  Greek  (1876). 

BUTZER,  MARTIN. 

Early  Actiyity  in  the  Prote»-  The     Wittenberg     Concord 

tant  Cause  (fi  1).  (fi  4). 

The   Reformation  in   Stras-  Critique  of  Butier's  Attitude 

burg  (§  2).  in  the  Controversy  (§  5). 

Endeavois  to  Reconcile  Lu-  Butxer  in  England  (§  6). 

ther  and  Zwingli  (§  3).  Death  of  Butxer  (§  7). 

Martin  Butser  (Bucer)  was  bom  at  Schlettstadt  (26 

m.  s.w.  of  Strasburg)  Nov.  1 1 ,  1491 ;  d.  at  Cambridge, 

Eng.,  Feb.  28, 1551.  He  received  his  first  education  at 

the  excellent  Latin  school  of  his  native  town,  and 

in  1506  joined  the  order  of  the    Dominicans.     In 

1517  he  was  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  studied  the 

writings  of  the  humanists,  the  Bible,  and  also  the 

writings  of  Luther,  whose  personal  acquaintance 

he  made  in  1518  and  with  whom  he 

z.  Early     began  to  correspond  in  1520.    Being 

Activity     suspected  by  his  order  and  accused  at 

in  the      Rome,  Butzer,  who  favored  the  evan- 

Protestant  gelical   cause,  left   the   monastery  in 

Cause.      1520  to  avoid  further  difficulties,  and 

became   an   associate  of  Hutten  and 

Sickingen.    The  latter  called  him  in  1522  to  the 

pastorate  of  Landstuhl,  and  in  the  same  year  he 


married,  being  one  of  the  first  priests  to  break  his 
vow  of  celibacy.  When  Sickingen  was  defeated 
by  the  elector  of  Treves,  however,  Butzer  had 
to  leave  the  city,  and  for  a  year  he  acted  as 
evangelical  preacher  at  Wissenburg  in  Alsace, 
supported  by  the  council  and  citizens,  but  attacked 
by  the  Franciscan  monks.  In  1523  he  went  to 
Strasburg,  where  the  Reformation,  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  was  already  in  progress.  Together 
with  Zell,  Capito,  and  Hedio,  Butzer  became  the 
soul  of  the  Strasburg  Reformation,  and  by  preach- 
ing and  writing,  by  letters  and  journeys,  and  by 
personal  relations  with  ecclesiastics  and  statesmen, 
he  exerted  a  reformatory  and  organizing  activity, 
not  only  in  Alsace  but  also  in  different  countries. 
He  was  past^^r  of  St.  Aurelia  1524-31,  and  pastor 
of  St.  Thomas  1531^0,  having  already  become  in 
1530  president  of  the  newly  founded  church  coun- 
cil which  was  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  Strasburg.  As  spiritual  spokesman  of  the 
Strasburg  citizens,  who  were  eager  for  the  Refor- 
mation, and  as  leader  of  the  evangelical  ministers, 
he  appeared  before  the  council,  which  proceeded 
cautiously  and  advisedly.  He  accomplished  the 
abolition  of  the  mass  on  Feb.  20, 
2.  The       1529,  by  a  decree  of  the  lay  assessors, 

Reforma-     and  thus  the  introduction  of  the  Ref 
tion  in       ormation  into  the  free  imperial  cit^ 

Strasburg.  Strasburg  was  made  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. But  long  before  this  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  divine  service  and  of  ecclesiastical 
life  began.  Butzer's  Ordnung  und  Inhalt  deutscher 
Messe  (1524)  was  typical  of  the  Reformed  order  of 
worship.  He  devoted  special  attention  to  cate- 
chetics  and  published  three  catechisms  between 
1524  and  1544,  while  by  the  church  ordinance  of 
1534  he  introduced  the  lay  presbytery  into  Stras- 
burg, and  in  1530  he  inaugiutited  confirmation  in 
the  same  city.  Together  with  his  friend  Johannes 
Stium,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Protestant 
educational  system  in  Strasburg,  foimding  the 
gymnasium  in  1538,  and  the  seminary  in  1544.  In 
the  interest  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  he  energet- 
ically opposed  the  Anabaptists  and  such  radicals  as 
Carlstadt,  Hetzer,  Denk,  Sebastian  Frank,  Schwenck- 
feld,  Melchior  Hofmann,  and  Clemens  Ziegler. 

Outside  of  Strasburg  Butzer  brought  about  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  Hanau-Lich- 
tenberg  (1544),  while  Wurttemberg,  Baden,  and 
especially  Hesse  owed  him  much.  For  the  elector 
of  Cologne,  Archbishop  Hermann  of  Wied,  Butzer, 
together  with  Melanchthon,  composed  an  order  of 
reformation  (1543).  His  influence  even  reached 
as  far  as  Belgium,  Italy,  and  France. 

Butzer's  activity  in  ecclesiastical  organization 
is  treated  too  lightly  in  most  works  on  church  his- 
tory, which  lay  their  main  stress  on  his  efforts 
toward  a  union  of  the  two  main  streams  of  the 
Reformation,  and  especially  on  his  endeavors  to 
reconcile  Luther  and  Zwingli  in  the  eucharistic 
controversy,  which  significantly  interrupted  the 
course  of  the  main  events  in  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation. When  Carlstadt  had  to  leave  Strasburg 
in  1524,  Butzer  addressed  a  writing  to  Luther  in 
the  name  of  the  Strasburg  ministers,  in  which  he 
and  they  expressed  their  position  in  regard   to 
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Carlstadt.    Concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
they  taught  that  the  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ 
and  the  wine  his  blood,  but  that  greater  impor- 
tance should  be  attached  to  vhe  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Jesus  than  to  the  question  what  one 
eats  and  drinks.    At  first  Luther  answered  reas- 
suringly, but  in  his  work  Wider  die 
3.  Endeav-  himmlischen  Propheten  (1525)    he  at- 
ors  to  Rec-  tacked    the    Stnusburg     theologians, 
oncile      The  latter  sent  an  envoy  to  appease 
Luther  and  Luther,  but  he  emphasized  the  bodily 
ZwinglL     presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
p>er  more  than  ever,    and  gave   the 
Strasburgers  to  understand  that  they  should  not 
be  deceived    by  the  light  of  reason.    The  Stras- 
burgers now  saw  themselves  driven  more  and  more 
to  the  side  of  the  Swiss,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrament  was  concerned.  At  the  Disputation  of 
Bern  (q.v.)  in  1528  Butzer  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintajice  of  Zwingli,  with  whom  he  had  been  cor- 
responding since  1523.    Luther  again  attacked  his 
opponents  in   his  Grosses  Bekenntnis  vom  Abend- 
mahl  (1528),  but  Butzer  did  not  lose  hope  of  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  by  a  personal  interview. 
Together  with  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  who 
was  animated  by  the  same  interest  in  the  union 
and  agreement  of  the  Protestants,  he  brought  about 
the  religious  conference  of  Marburg  (q.v.)  in  1529. 
Concerning  the  question  whether  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually  present  in  the 
bread  and  wine,  no  agreement  coidd  be  reached; 
nevertheless,  each  party  was  to  show  Christian  love 
toward  the  other,  so  far  as  the  conscience  of  each 
allowed.    Butzer  visited  Luther  at  Cobiu^  in  Sept., 
1530,   and   received   the   promise   to    examine  a 
new  confession  which  Butzer  intended  to  prepare. 
Butzer   now    endeavored    to  induce  the   Protes- 
tants, at  least  in  southern  Germany,  to  prepare 
a  declaration  which  should  approximately  satisfy 
Luther,    since    the   Swiss  opposed  every  further 
advance,  an  additional  incentive  being  the  threat- 
ening attitude  of   the  emperor  toward  the  Prot- 
estants   at  this    time.      The    outcome    of    these 
endeavors  wa  the  Wittenberg  Concord  (q  .v.) ,  which 
was  agreed  upon  with  Luther  in  1536 
4.  The     by   a   delegation    of   Upper   German 
Wittenberg  theologians    imder  the    direction    of 
Concord.    Butzer.      In   this  Concord   the   con- 
cession was  made  to  Luther  that  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  and  essen- 
tially present  with  the  bread  and  with  the  wine  and 
are  so  given  and  received,  the  only  modification  be- 
ing that  the  unworthy,  but  not  the  unholy,  actually 
receive  the  body  of  the  Lord.    By  this  agreement 
a  certain  sort  of  theological   imderstanding  was 
reached  between  Luther  and  the  South  Germans, 
but  the  rupture  between  Butzer  and  the  Swiss  was 
accomplished. 

Whatever  views  be  held  of  Butzer's  efforts  for 
union,  especially  in  the  eucharistic  controversy, 
his  honest  intention  and  his  unselfish  zeal  to  serve 
the  Church  are  beyond  all  question.  His  diplo- 
matic tactics  were  not  always  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, and  they  gave  offense  to  other  parties  be- 
sides Luther.  Butzer  himself  felt  it  afterward  and 
honestly  acknowledged  that  he   had  not  always 


interfered  in  a  discreet  manner.    The  whole  sub- 
ject of  controversy  was   of   less  interest   for  But- 
zer than  for  Luther,  hence    Butzer's 

5.  Critique  readiness    to    make    concessions    and 
of  Butzer's  ever  new  formularizations.    The  real 

Attitude  success  of  his  endeavors  was  that  the 
in  the  Con-  South  Crermans  were  not  only  induced 
troversy.  to  make  common  political  cause  with 
the  North  Germans,  but  were  also 
drawn  into  the  communion  of  Lutheranism,  in  spite 
of  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  fact  that  Melanchthon,  influenced  partly  by 
Butzer,  took  an  intermediate  position,  and  was 
thus  drawn  nearer  to  Calvin,  was  also  far-reaching 
in  its  importance  for  the  future  formation  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany.  The  outcome  of 
the  Schmalkald  War  and  the  defeat  of  the  Protes- 
tants (1547)  gave  the  emperor  power  to  settle 
the  religious  troubles  by  the  Augsburg  Interim 
(see  Interim)  in  1548,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  the  intimidated  diet  and  was  to  be 
forced  upon  the  city  of  Strasburg.  This  was  most 
energetically  opposed  by  Butzer  and  his  younger  col- 
league, Paul  Fagius,  on  the  ground  of  the  Romani- 
zing character  of  the  document.  But  when  the  coim- 
cil,  yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  accepted 
the  Interim,  Butzer  perceived  that  he  could  remain 
in  Stnusburg  no  longer,  and  he  accepted  a  call  to 
England,  whither  he  had  been  invited,  together 
with  Fagius,  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  soul  of  the  Reforma- 

6.  Butzer    tion  in  England.    In  Apr.,  1549,  both 

in  arrived  at  London,  and  were  met  by 
England.    Cranmer  and  King  Edward  VI.    The 

king  wished  them  to  translate  the 
Bible  from  the  original  into  Latin,  this  version  be- 
ing intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  English 
version  for  the  people.  The  work  was  commenced 
at  once.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1549  But- 
zer and  Fagius  were  to  go  to  Cambridge  as  teachers 
and  assist  in  the  education  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  Fagius  arrived  first,  but  died  of  a  slow 
fever  (Nov.,  1549).  In  Jan.,  1550,  Butzer  com- 
menced his  lectures  at  Cambridge,  which  were  at- 
tended by  large  crowds  of  students,  some  of  whom 
afterward  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  Butzer  was  directed  to  exam- 
ine the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  was  thus  led 
into  a  public  disputation  held  on  Aug.  6,  1550,  to 
expose  the  opposition  of  the  English  bishops  (who 
still  leaned  toward  Rome)  to  evangelical  principles 
and  innovations.  At  the  request  of  the  young 
king,  Butzer  wrote  his  De  regno  ChrisHf  which  he 
prepared  in  less  than  three  months.  This  work 
was  intended  to  teach  the  true  nature  of  (Sod's  king- 
dom and  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  realized 
in  earthly  form  in  a  country  like  England.    This 

work    was    Butzer's    last.      Scarcely 

7.  Death    had  the  king  expressed  his  warm  ap- 

of  proval  and  the  university  conferrea 
Butzer.  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  im- 
conditionally,  a  thing  which  never 
happened  before,  when  Butzer  died  after  a  short 
illness.  He  was  buried  with  great  honor  in  the 
principal  church  at  Cambridge;  but  in  1556  his 
body  was  exhumed  and  publicly  burnt.  Four  years 
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afterward,  however,  Queen  Elisabeth  again  honored 
his  memory.  Paul  Gruenberg. 

Bibuoobapht:  A  complete  coUeotion  of  Butier's  works  has 
never  been  made,  that  begim  by  his  aaaociate  K.  Hubert 
never  getting  beyond  the  first  volume,  Basel,  1577  (known 
as  Tomus  Anglicanua  because  it  contained  mostly  wri- 
tings published  in  England).  A  bibliography  of  But- 
ser's  published  works  and  literature  about  him  was  issued 
by  F.  Ments  and  A.  Erichson  in  Vierhunderijiihriife  Ge- 
hurUfeier  M.  BuUer'M,  Strasburg,  1801.  Consult:  J.  W. 
Baum,  CapUo  und  Butzer^  8tratAvro9  Reformaionnt  El- 
berfeld,  1860  (from  the  sources);  I.  B.  Rady,  Die  Refar- 
matoren  in  ikrer  Benehung  tur  Dappeiehs  det  Landgrafen 
PhUipp,  Frankfort,  1890;  C.  Conrad,  McarHn  ButMer, 
Strasburg,  1891;  A.  Erichson,  Die  cdlvxniMti»ehe  und  die 
AUairaeetmroer  OoUeedienetordnunOf  ib.  1894;  H.  von 
Sdiubert,  in  BeitrOo^  tur  Reformationaffeechiehte,  pp. 
192-228,  Gotha,  1896;  A.  Ernst  and  J.  Adam.  Kaieehe- 
Heche  Oeechichie  dee  Eleaeeee  bietur  Reformation^  pp.  42- 
72,  Strasburg,  1897;  F.  Hubert.  Straeebwrger  Kaiechie- 
tnen  atte  den  Tagen  der  Reformation,  in  ZKO,  xx.  (1899) 
895-413;  A.  Lang.  Der  Evanoeiienkommenlar  Buteert  und 
die  Qrundefkoe  eeiner  Theolooie,  in  Studien  eur  Oeechiehte 
der  Theologie  und  Kvrche,  vol.  ii.,  Leipde,  19<X);  S.  M. 
Jackson,  HuldreicK  ZwinoU,  passim.  New  York.  1903; 
J.  K6stlin,  Martin  Luther,  ed.  O.  Kawerau,  passim,  2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1903;  J.  M  Reu,  Quetten  tur  Oeechiehte  dee 
kirehlichen  Unterrieht$,  Oatersloh.  1904;  J.  Fioker.  Theeau- 
rue  Baumianue,  Strasburg,  19(X5:  Moeller,  Chrietian  Church, 
vol.  iii.,  passim;  SchafiF,  Chrietian  Church,  vol.  vi.,  passim. 

BUXTORF:  A  family  of  scholars  at  Basel, 
noteworthy  for  their  services  in  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  Hebrew  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

1.  Johann  Buxtorf  the  Elder:  Orientalist;  b.  at 
Camen  (8  m.  s.w.  of  Hamm),  Westphalia,  Dec.  25, 
1564;  d.  at  Basel  Sept.  13,  1629.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  in  the  schools  of  Hamm  and  Dort- 
mimd,  and  then  went  to  Marburg  and  Herbom, 
where  he  began  his  Hebrew  studies  under  Piscator. 
Leaving  Herbom,  he  studied  successively  at  Hei- 
delberg, Basel,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  returning  to 
Basel  and  taking  his  degree  in  1590.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  after  much  hesitation,  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Basel, 
and  later  added  other  duties  to  this  position,  in- 
cluding the  direction  of  the  gjrmnasium.  In  1610, 
however,  he  declined  an  appointment  to  a  profes- 
sorship of  theology,  as  well  as  calls  to  Leyden  and 
Saumur.  Buxtorf  was  the  greatest  rabbinical 
student  among  the  Protestants,  availing  himself 
not  only  of  the  Hebrew  commentaries  on  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  writings  of  learned 
Jews,  but  also  carrying  on  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  Jewish  scholar  in  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Italy.  His  close  relations  with  Jews,  however, 
frequently  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  was  fined  100  florins  for  attending  the 
circumcision  of  a  son  of  a  Jew  who  resided  in  his 
house  as  his  assistant  in  the  printing  of  his  Hebrew 
Bible.  He  devoted  his  Hebrew  knowledge  to  the 
defense  of  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  regarded  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Septuagint  as  the  more  reliable 
authorities,  and  also  against  the  doubts  cast  upon 
it  by  such  Reformers  as  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Cal- 
vin, his  services  being  the  more  important  in  view 
of  the  necessity  of  appeal  to  the  purity  of  the  He- 
brew text  in  Protestant  polemics  against  Cathol- 
icism. His  chief  works  are  as  follows:  Manuale 
Hebraicum  et   Chaldaicum   (Basel,    1602);  Juden- 


Schm  (1603;  Latin  transl.,  Synagoga  Judaica,  by 
H.  Germberg,  Hanau,  1604);  Lexicon  Hebraicum 
et  Chaldaicum  (1607);  De  abbreviaturU  Hebraicis 
(1613);  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  parapkrasi  Chaldaica 
et  cammerUariia  rabbinorum  (4  vols.,  1618-19);  and 
Tiberia8f  nve  commerUariue  maaarethictis  (1620); 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  ConcordarUicB 
Bibliarum  Hebraica  or  his  Lexicon  Chaldaicum, 
Talmudicum  et  Rabbinicum,  both  of  which  were 
edited  by  his  son  (Basel,  1632,  1639). 

8.  Johann  Buxtorf  the  Younger:  Orientalist;  son 
of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Basel  Aug.  13, 1599;  d.  there 
Aug.  17,  1664.  After  receiving  his  first  educa- 
tion from  his  father,  he  attended  the  high  school 
of  his  native  city,  and  in  1617  went  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  then  going  to  Dort, 
where  he  attended  the  synod.  After  its  conclu- 
sion he  made  a  tour  of  Holland,  En^and,  and 
France,  in  company  with  the  delegates  of  the  city, 
and  then  returned  to  Basel.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  published  his  Lexicon  Chaldaicum  et  Syria^ 
cum  (Basel,  1622),  and  in  the  following  year  studied 
at  Geneva,  but  declined  a  call  to  the  professorship 
of  logic  at  Lausanne,  preferring  to  remain  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  served  as  a  deacon  from  1624 
to  1630.  Delicate  health,  however,  oblig^  him 
to  resign  all  hopes  of  becoming  a  preacher,  and  in 
1630  he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  Hebrew. 
He  declined  calls  to  Groningen  and  Leyden,  and 
in  1654  accepted  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  exe- 
gesis, as  b^g  closely  associated  with  the  one 
which  he  already  held.  It  was  his  task  to  defend 
the  views  of  his  father  on  the  purity  of  the  trans- 
mitted Masoretic  text  of  the  Old  Testament  against 
many  attacks,  particularly  by  Cappel  (q.v.) ,  who 
assailed  the  credibility  of  rabbinical  tradition  and 
regarded  the  Hebrew  text  as  inferior  in  places  to 
the  ancient  versions.  In  this  and  kindred  con- 
troversies Buxtorf  wrote  De  punctorum,  vocalium 
atque  accerUuum  in  libris  Veteris  Teetamenti  He- 
braicis origine,  aniiquiUUe  et  auctorUate  (Basel, 
1648),  and  Anticriticaf  ecu  vindicicB  veritaiis  Hebraic<B 
advereue  Ludomci  CappeUi  criticam  quam  aacram  vo- 
cat  (1653),  but  though  the  logical  victory  rested 
with  Cappel,  who  could  appeal  both  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Elias  Levita  (q.v.),  who  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  development  of  Old  Testament 
studies  among  the  Protestants,  and  could  also 
daim  the  support  of  many  of  the  Reformers,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  man,  who  sought  to 
deny  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  while  1^  op- 
ponent was  looked  upon  as  a  defender  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  won  the  formal  verdict.  In  a  minor 
controversy  with  Cappel  on  the  Eucharist  he 
wrote  his  VindiciiB  exercUatianie  Sanctct  Canm  con- 
tra CappeUum  (Basel,  1646)  and  his  Anticritica 
contra  CappeUum  ( 1 653 ) .  He  likewise  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Moreh  Nebukim  of  Maimonides 
(Basel,  1629)  and  edited,  with  notes  and  a  trans- 
lation, the  Liber  Cosrif  sive  colloquium  de  religione 
ol  Judah  ha-Levi  (1660). 

3.  Johannes  Jakob  Buxtorf:  Orientalist;  son  of 
the  preceding;  b.  at  Basel  Sept.  4,  1645;  d.  there 
Apr.  1,  1704.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
his  native  dty,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  Nov.,  1664.    In  the  following  year 
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he  received  le^ve  of  absence  and  visited  GeneviLf 

Franc«»  UoUand  (wiDtering  at  Ley  den),  and  Lon- 
don. The  general  suspicion  of  foreigners  in  Lon* 
doD  jufit  oXter  the  great  fire,  however,  cauaed  Buk- 
torf  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighboring  village^  whence 
he  later  want  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  1669 
he  returned  to  Baael  and  resumed  his  duties  at  the 
univeriityr  in  addition  to  acting  aa  librarian  Al- 
though regarded  as  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  dili- 
gent student,  be  wrote  little  with  the  exception  of 
a  preface  to  his  edition  of  his  grandfather's  Ttbe^ 
Ttwf  (Basely  1665)^  and  hiH  emendations  to  the 
S^agoga  Judaita  (!6S0)« 

4,  Jobann  Buztorf ;  Nephew  of  the  preceding; 
b.  at  Ba^l  Jan.  8,  1663;  d,  there  June  19, 
1732.  After  completing  his  education  at  Basely 
he  went  to  Holland  to  continue  his  Oriental  studies. 
In  1694  he  waa  appointed  preacher  at  Aristdorf ,  a 
village  near  Ba^l,  and  in  1704  ho  succeeded  his 
uncle  as  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University, 
holding  this  position  until  his  death.  His  most 
noteworthy  bK>ok  was  hm  Caiaiecta  phUohgu^-ikeo- 
logica  cum  mantwtQ.  episiolcrum  virorum  ctarorum 
ad  Johanneni  Buxiorffium  jxUrem  et  filium  scrip' 
tarum  (Baael,  1707).  (Carl  Bxrthkau.) 

BtBUOOKAfsr:  Athenm  Ravricm.  BascK  177S  (oonUiELf 
bio^r»|>hie«  *nd  »taloffuea  of  th«jr  pubUaUooi);  K.  tL 
Haevtibikch,  Die  thAjLtgixehi  Stride  BajuU^  pp,  37  K)Q.. 
ib.  1S60;  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  Inlrodurtian  Ut  tkf  O,  T., 
LoDiioD,  18R1;  €.  D.  GiDAbufg.  Inirodticti&n  to  the  Mano^ 
r€tict>-<^tiajU  Ediiion  of  the  Htbr.  Bible,  ib.  18»7:  C.  A. 
Bri^ft,  Studif  of  Hot]/  ScHptwt.  poaaim.  New  York,  ISOQ; 
Buxtorf~F»lJc«iwti*  Johani^s  Bus^orf  Voter,  B&m>1  1860; 
E.  KAUtHieh,  J.  Buxtarf  d*r  Alterw,  ib.  1879-  On  lbs 
yauns^T  JfiliaaaeA.  L,  DiestcL.  GeacMchU  dma  alien  Ttato^ 
mente  in  der  chrittlichen  Kirche.  pp.  336  ftqq-.  J«il»h  iS^, 
On  /ohanneu  Jakob,  3.  WeranF«U.  Vita  .  ,  .  J,  J,  Btaito'- 
fU,  BawU  1705, 

BYFIELD,  ADOinitAJC:  Puritan  and  Presby- 
terian; b.  probably  at  Chefitar^  before  1615^  the  son 
of  Nicholas  By  field  (q*v.)i  d.  in  London  1660*  He 
woB  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  chosen  chaplain  to  a  tegiment  of  Parlia- 
ment's anny  In  1642.  In  1643  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  two  Hcribea  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  but  was  not  a  member  of  that  body* 
The  manuscript  minutes  (edited  by  Mitehel  and 
StnJthers,  1874),  now  in  the  Williams  Library^ 
University  Hall|  Gordon  Square,  London,  are  in 
his  handwriting.  He  also  edited,  by  authority  of 
parliament^  the  various  papers  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Westminster  Ajasembly  and  the  Dis^ 
aenting  Brethren,  published  London,  1648,  inclu* 
ding  Reasons  Presenied  by  the  Dissenting  Brethren 
against  Certain  Pr&poiiHoTis  amcerning  Presby- 
terian Government,  The  Afisiper  of  Asnemhy  of  Di- 
vines, Popers  far  Accumulation, nnd  The  Papersand 
Answers  of  the  Dissenting  Brethren  ajid  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  He  was  rector  of 
Fulham  in  Middlesex  (16447)  and  vicar  of  Fulham 
( 1 6457-  1B57  )^  subsequently  rector  of  Collinghoum- 
Ducis  in  Wiltihire.  C.  A.  BaiGoa. 

BYFIELD,  NTCHOLAS:  Puritan  and  Presby- 
terian, b.  in  Warwickshire  in  1579^  d*  lit  Isle  worth 
(2  m.  B,  of  Brent ford)i  Middlesex,  Sept,  8, 1022,    He 


was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  waA  for 
seven  years  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Cheater, 
when  (1615)  he  became  vicar  of  Isleworth  in  Mid- 
dlesex, where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Will- 
iam Goug^  dencribes  him  as  ''  a  man  of  a  profound 
judgment,  strong  memory,  sharp  wit,  quick  in- 
vention, and  unwearied  industry/'  His  worka 
were  numerous,  and  greatly  esteemed.  His  Af ar- 
row af  the  Oracles  of  God  (London,  1620),  contain* 
ing  six  treatiHcs  previoa^ty  published  apfirtf  reached 
an  eleven tti  edition  in  1640.  The  Principles j  or, 
the  Pattern  of  Whoksorrte  Words,  dedicated  in  16 18* 
reaclicd  a  seventh  edition  in  1665^  and  is  a  valuable 
compend  of  divinity.  His  expository  aermona  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colosflians  were  published  1615, 
and  several  eenes  on  the  Fitmt  Epbtle  of  Peter  at 
various  tim^,  finally  collected  and  enlarged  in  a 
Commentary  upon  the  Whole  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  (1637),  The  Rule  of  Faith,  or  an  ExposiJtitm 
of  the  Apostles*  Creed  was  issued  by  his  son  Adoni- 
ram,  after  his  death  (1626),  and  is  an  able  and  in- 
structive work.  He  mujit  be  numbered  among  the 
Presbyterian  fathers  in  Elngland. 

C.  A.  BRifKia^ 

BYROM,  JOHH:  Author  of  "Christians  awake, 
salute  the  happy  mom,'*  a  Christmas  hynm  in  al- 
most universal  use  in  England;  b.  at  Kersall  CeU, 
Broughton,  near  Manchester,  Feb.  29,  1692;  d* 
there  Sept,  26,  1763.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1708  (B.A.,  1712;  Mjl.,  1715),  and 
became  fellow,  1714;  contributed  to  the  Spedator; 
invented  a  system  of  shorthand  and  taught 
it  with  success;  became  P.R.S.f  1724;  succeeded 
to  the  family  estate  at  Kersall,  1740,  and  spent  bis 
later  years  there.  He  was  a  mystic  and  a  Jacobite; 
took  deep  interest  in  religious  speculations,  and 
knew  most  of  the  celebrities  of  his  time;  he  wrote 
some  of  the  best  epigrams  in  the  language.  His 
Poems f  written  in  easy,  colloquial  style  for  his  own 
and  his  friends'  amusement,  were  printed  posthu- 
mously (2  vols,,  Manchester,  1773;  a^n,  with  life 
and  notes,  London,  1S14);  the  Che t ham  Society  of 
lianohester  has  published  his  Private  Journal  and 
JAierary  Remains,  ed.  R,  Parkinflon  (2  vols,,  1854- 
1857),  and  the  Poems,  ed,  A.  W.  Ward  (2  vols,,  1894- 
1895). 

BYRUM,  EITOCH  EDWIN;  American  clergy- 
man and  editor  of  The  Church  of  God;  b.  near 
Union  City,  Ind.,  Oct,  13,  1861,  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  and  also  studied  elocution 
and  oratory  in  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School  (1888)  and  Sunday-school  work  inOtterbein 
University  (1887),  He  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  "  The  Church  of  God  "  in  1892,  and  in  addition 
to  editing  The  Gospel  Trumpet  and  The  Shining 
Light  since  1890,  has  written:  The  Boy's  Com~ 
panion  (Mounds^-ille,  W,  Va,,  1890);  Divine  Heal- 
ing of  Sovd  and  Body  (1892);  The  Secret  of  Salv(^ 
tion  asm);  The  Prayer  of  Faith  (1899);  The  Great 
Physieian  (1900);  Behind  the  Prison  Bars  (1901); 
Whai  shaU  I  do  to  be  Saved?  (1903);  Ordinances  of 
the  B^U  (1004);  and  Travel  tmd  Expmimee^  in 
other  Lands  (1905), 
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CABALAi  cab'a-la. 

Doctrines  of  the  Soul  (I  9). 

Metempsychosis  (§  10). 

Mystic  Biblical  Exegesis  of  the  Cabala 

(I  11). 
Biblical    Interpretation    by    Gema|ria 

(I  12). 
Magic  Powers  of  the  Tetragrammaton 

(8  13). 


The  term  Cabala  designates  the  esoteric  doctrines 
of  Judaism.  Although  it  claims  to  be  a  product 
of  the  tannaitic  period  and  to  be  the  work  of  such 
sages  as  Ishmael  ben  Elisha,  Simeon  ben  Yolbiai,  and 
Net^unya  ben  ha-^anah,  modem  investigation  has 
proved  that  it  is  purely  a  product  o^  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nor  does  the  name  iabbalah  (from  Jfibbd,  ''to  re- 
ceive " )  occur  with  this  special  connotation  before  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  term  Jfabbalah  denoting  in 
the  Talmud  the  Hagiographa  and  the  Prophets  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Torah,  or  Pentateuch. 

The  Cabala  originated  at  a  period  when  a  crassly 
anthropomorphic  concept  of  God  prevailed  in 
Judaism.  In  Maimonides  rationalism  had  reached 
its  climax,  the  literal  meaning  alone  being  accepted, 
while  all  allegorical  interpretation  was  rejected. 
The  study  of  the  Talmud  had  become  purely  legal- 
istic, and  worship  had  degenerated  into  formalism. 
Against  this  stereotyped  faith  bom  of  Aristote- 
lianism  arose  a  reaction,  the  Cabala.  This  sought 
to  give  the  soul  the  nourishment  it  craved  by 
an  esoteric  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  vivid 
presentation,  and  dramatic  narrative,  even  though, 
in  its  speculative  fervor,  it  became 

z.  Origin   involved  only  too  often  in  hopeless 

and  Spread  haze,  and  evoked  a  dark  superstition 

of  the       through  its  juggling  with  the  names 

Cabala,  of  God.  Arising  in  Provence,  the 
reaction  against  rationalism  passed 
to  Spain,  the  real  home  of  the  Cabala.  Thence, 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  it  was 
carried  to  Palestine,  whence  it  spread  throughout 
Europe.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Cabala 
are  derived  from  the  Hellenistic  Judaism,  Neo- 
platonism,  and  Neo-Pythagoreanism,  with  occa- 
sional traces  of  Gnosticism.  These  elements  are 
so  interwoyen,  however,  with  the  Bible  and  with 
a  midrashic  method  of  presentation,  that  the  whole 
has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Judaism. 

According  to  the  Cabala,  God  is  the  eternal  and 
boundless  principle  of  all,  and  is  therefore  called 
En  Sof  ("The  Infinite").  The  attributes  given 
him  are  general,  rather  than  specific.  He  is  abso- 
lutely perfect,  and  is  free  from  all  blemish;  he  is 
unity  and  immutability;  he  is  boundless 
2.  Doctrine  and  naught  exists  beside  him;  and  since 

of  God.  he  may  be  known  neither  by  wisdom  nor 
by  understanding,  no  definition  can  be 
given  of  him,  no  concept  be  formed  regarding  him, 
and  no  question  asked  concerning  him.  To  all 
beings  he  is  the  concealed  of  all  concealed,  the 
hidden  of  all  hidden,  the  ancient  of  the  ancient;  the 
first  of  all  first,  and  the  primal  principle. 

The  cardinal  cosmogonic  doctrine  of  the  Cabala 
is  creation  e  nihilo.    The  reconciliation  of  the  im- 


The  Early  Period  of  the  Cabala  (I  14). 
The  Sefer  Ye^ah  (fi  15). 
Crystallization  of  the  Cabala  (fi  16). 
The  Zohar  (fi  17). 

Closing  Period  of  the  Cabala  (fi  18). 
Influence  of  the  Cabala  on  Judaism (( 19). 
Relation  of  the  Cabala  to  Christianity 
(§20). 

perfect  and  transitory  phenomenal  world  with  the 
perfection  and  immutability  of  God,  and  the  mu- 
tual relation  of  the  two  formed  never-ending  prob- 
lems for  the  cabalists.  To  explain  the  riddle 
they  assumed  the  existence  of  a  series  of  independent 
and  spiritual  primeval  potentialities,  which  were 
intelligible  substances  or  demiurges  emanating 
from  the  deity.  These  demiurges  {sefiroth)  are 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  Sefer  Ye^irah,  where 
their  number  is  given  as  ten.  According  to  this 
work,  the  first  emanation  was  the  spirit  of  the  living 
(Jod,  from  which  proceeded  the  entire  phenomenal 
world.  This  same  spirit,  futhermore,  caused 
ether,  water,  and  fire  to  emanate  from  each  other. 
From  ether  arises  the  intellectual  world,  from  water 
the  material  (the  tohu  wa-bohu  of  Gen.  i.  2),  and 
from  fire  the  spiritual  (the  angels  and  the  throne  of 
God).  These  four  sefiroth  are  followed  by  the  six 
boimds  of  space,  height,  depth,  east, 
3.  Creation  west,  north,  and  south.  There  is, 
and  the  however,  no  consistent  view  concem- 
Sefiroth.  ing  the  nature  of  the  sefiroth,  which 
are  sometimes  regarded  as  inter- 
mediaries between  God  and  the  visible  world, 
and  at  other  times  as  the  manifestations  of  the 
powers  and  properties  of  God;  and  there  is  an 
equal  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  are 
actual  creations  which  form,  in  a  sense,  the  basis 
of  later  creations,  or  emanations  whereby  God 
emerges  from  his  concealment  and  assumes  form. 
All  attempts  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  views 
by  postulating  the  existence  of  God  both  in  and 
above  phenomena  proved  unsuccessful.  The  issu- 
ance of  the  sefiroth  from  God  was  regarded  by  the 
cabalists  as  imperiling  the  doctrine  of  his  immu- 
tability and  infinity.  The  first  difficulty  was 
obviated  by  the  hypothesis  that  God's  design  to 
manifest  himself  had  existed  from  all  eternity. 
Since,  however,  God  in  his  infinity  filled  the  entire 
imiverse,  no  room  was  left  for  the  sefiroth,  until 
Moses  ben  Jacob  Cordovero  (1522-70)  and  Isaac 
Luria  (153^72)  postulated  two  concentrations, 
one  a  contraction  and  the  other  a  retraction.  Many 
cabaUsts,  however,  felt  themselves  imable  to  accept 
this  theory  of  concentration,  which  was  closely  con- 
nected, moreover,  with  the  Gnosticism  of  Valentin- 
ian  and  Basilides,  and  preferred  to  assume  that  the 
emergence  of  God  from  his  retirement  was  to  be  un- 
derstood in  terms  of  concept  rather  than  of  space, 
and  some  regarded  the  entire  process  as  metaphorical. 
The  first  sefirah  was  Kether  ("Crown"),  the 
primal  source  of  all  existence.  The  second  was 
nokmah  ("  Wisdom  "),  which,  though  enveloped 
in  God,  generated  the  ideas.  The  third  was  Binah 
("  InteUigence  "),  which  carries  out  the  ideas   of 
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eteraal  Wisdom.     The  fifth  was  Ifesedh  ("  Love  "; 

sometimes   called   Gedhulah^   **  Magnitude "),    the 

fifth  Din  ("  Law  ";  also  called  Gebhurah,  "  Might," 

otPahadK  "Fear  "),  the  sixth  Tijereth  ("  Beauty"; 

also  called  Rahamimf  "  Mercy  "),  the  seventh  Ne^ah 

("Firmness"),     the      eighth      Hodh 

4.  Names    ("Splendor"),  and  the  ninth  Yeaodh 

of  the       ("Foundation").     The  tenth   sefirah 

Sefiroth.  was  MalkhtUh  ("  Kingdom ";  also 
called  Shekhinah,  "Royalty"),  and 
was  imited  in  marriage  with  the  God  who  rules  the 
world.  The  nimiber  of  the  sefiroth  was  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  astronomy  then  pos- 
tulated the  existence  of  ten  spheres,  and  also  by 
the  sanctity  ascribed  to  the  number  ten. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  Hai  Gaon  (998- 
1038)  classified  the  ten  primal  potentialities  into 
two  groups,  the  first  including  three  which  pro- 
duced the  spiritual  world,  and  the  second  com- 
prising two  triads  which  were  united  by  a  seventh, 
and  these  formed  the  source  of  the  material  world. 
The  main  outlines  of  this  classification  were  retained 
by  later  cabalists.  Azriel  (1160-1238)  distinguished 
three  groups — intellectual,  spiritual,  and  mate- 
rial, a  classification  evidently  due  to  Neoplatonic 
influence.  Each  group  forms  a  triad,  and  its 
members  stand  in  the  mutual  relation  of  thesis, 
antithesis,  and  synthesis.  The  first  two  members, 
moreover,  sustain  a  polar  relation  to  each  other, 
and  are  united  by  the  third.  Thus,  in  the  first 
triad,  which  consists  of  "  Crown,"  "  Wisdom," 
and  "  Intelligence,"  "  Intelligence "  forms  the 
connecting  link.  In  the  second  triad,  which  con- 
sists of  "  Love,"  "  Law,"  and  "  Beauty,"  "  Beau- 
ty "  (or  "  Mercy  ")  forms  the  bond  of  union,  while 
in  the  third  triad  of  "  Firmness,"  "  Splendor," 
and   "  Foundation,"   the  last   recon- 

5.  Triads  ciles  the  first  two.  All  three  triads 
of  are    subject    to    the    tenth    sefirah, 

Sefiroth.  "  Kingdom,"  which  binds  them  into 
a  harmonious  whole.  The  first  triad, 
moreover,  contained  the  "  authors  of  the  plan  of 
the  world,"  the  second  the  "  arrangers,"  and  the 
third  the  "  creators."  Although  the  sefiroth  are 
by  no  means  comparable  with  God  and  do  not 
condition  his  independence,  they  partake  of  his 
infinity  and  transmit  his  streams  of  blessings  to 
the  various  worlds.  For  this  purpose,  on  which 
their  existence  and  activity  depend,  they  are 
united  with  God  by  invisible  canals  {f^innoroih) 
which  proceed  from  the  throne  of  the  divine  majesty. 

In  so  far  as  the  sefiroth  are  the  earliest  manifes- 
tations of  God,  they  form  an  ideal  world  which 
bears  no  relation  to  the  material  world,  and  in  this 
aspect  they  are  termed  either  "  primeval  man  " 
(adham  kadhmon)  or  "  superman  "  (adham  'i/ai), 
who  is  sometimes  considered  to  be  the  sefiroth 
collectively,  and  sometimes  regarded  as  the  first 
manifestation  whereby  God  revealed  himself  as 
the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  worid.  In  this  aspect 
he  seems  to  be  a  revelation  interposed  between 
God  and  the  universe,  and  thus  a  second  god,  as 
it  were,  or  the  Logos. 

According  to  a  later  view,  various  grades  of 
emanation  produced  four  worlds,  in  each  of  which 
the  ten  sefiroth  were  repeated.    The  first  of  these 


was  the  'Olam  ha-AzUah  ("  World  of  Radiation"), 
which  contains  the  powers  of  the  divine  plan  of  the 
worlds.  These  powers  have  the  same  nature  as 
the  world  of  the  sefiroth  or  the  Adham  kadhmon , 
while,  according  to  the  Zohar,  it  also  contains  the 
throne  of  the  Shekinah  and  God's  mantle  of  light. 
From  the  'Olam  ha-Assilah  emanated  the  *Olam 
ha-Beriah  ("World  of  Creation"),  the  home  of 
the  organizing  powers  and  potencies.    There  were 

the    treasuries   of   blessing   and   life, 

6.  The      and  there  was  the  throne  of  the  glory  of 

Four       God,  as  well  as  the  halls  of  all  spiritual 

Worlds,     and  moral  perfection,  where  the  souls 

of  the  righteous  dwelt.  In  its  turn, 
the  *Olam  ha-Beriah  produced  the  'Olarn  ha-Ye^rah 
("  World  of  Creation  ")  with  the  angels  and  Me^a- 
tron  as  their  chief.  To  him  are  subject  the  evil 
spirits  {^elifoth,  "  husks  "),  who  dwell  in  the  planets 
and  other  heavenly  bodies,  or  in  the  ether.  The 
fourth  world  is  the  present  material  and  phenomenal 
*Olam  ha-Assiyah  ("  World  of  Action  "),  which  is 
subject  to  constant  change  and  delusion.  Like 
the  sefiroth,  the  four  worlds  are  closely  connected 
with  God  as  the  primal  principle,  and  receive  con- 
tinual streams  of  divine  blessing.  This  cosmology 
of  four  worlds  is  based  on  the  theophany  of  Ezek. 
i.  and  seems  to  be  first  mentioned  in  the  Massek- 
heth  A^uth,  a  small  treatise  of  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  anthropomorphic  tend- 
encies of  the  cabalists  led  them  to  maice  distinc- 
tions of  sex  among  the  sefiroth.  The  mascub'ne 
principle,  which  is  white  in  color,  appears  chiefly 
in  "  Love,"  although  it  underlies  both  the  other  two 
sefiroth  of  the  right  side  ("  Wisdom  "  and  "  Firm- 
ness ");  while  the  passive  red  female  principle,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  male,  dwells  chiefly  in 
"  Law,"  yet  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  other  sefiroth 
of  the  left  side  ("  InteUigence  "  and  "  Splendor  "). 

Side  by  side  with  the  heavenly  sefiroth  exist  the 
sefiroth  of  evil,  and  Adham  kadhmon,  in  like  manner, 
has  his  coimterpart  in  Adham  Beliyya'al.  The 
realms  are  related  to  each  other  as  the  right  and 
the  left  wing.  In  the  kingdom  of  evil,  as  in  the 
realm  of  good,  there  are  ten  grades.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Samael  and  his  queen,  the  great 
adulteress,  the  dark  sefiroth  toil  imceasin^y  for 
the  destruction  of  the  world.  Since,  however,  the 
sefiroth  of  darkness,  like  the  sefiroth  of  light,  were 
regarded  as  emanations,  there  was  danger  that  the 
Infinite  might  be  considered  the  author  of  evil. 
To  obviate  this,  the  older  cabalists  advanced  the 
hypothesis  that  the  origin  of  evil  was  to  be  sought  in 

the  distances  of  the  emanations  from 

7.  Origin    their  divine  author,  since  the  further 

of  EviL     they  went  from  God  into  the  material 

world,  the  more  degenerate  they  be- 
came. The  yoimger  cabalists  like  Luria,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  that  the  vessels  of  the  sefiroth 
were  imable  to  contain  and  conduct  the  fulness  of 
the  divine  blessing  and  burst,  thus  giving  rise  to 
evil.  Penance,  self-mortification,  prayer,  and 
rigid  observance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies, 
however,  would  gradually  reconcile  the  upper  and 
lower  realms  and  restore  the  original  harmony  of 
the  universe.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  doctrine 
of  the  opposition  of    the  two  kingdoms  is  a  late 
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development  of  the  Cabala,  and  that  it  was  not 
fully  developed  until  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Messianic  teachings  of  the  Cabala  are  closely 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  realm  of  the  evil 
aefiroth.    When  through  their  piety  and  virtue  man- 
kind shall  steadily  have  diminished  the  kingdom  of 
the  JfcUfoik,  the  Messiah  will  appear 

8.  Doctrine  and  restore  all  things  to  their  original 
of  the      condition.  Under  his  rule  all  will  turn  to 

MeBBialL  the  divine  light,  and  idolatry  will  cease. 
In  its  account  of  the  nature  and  task 
of  the  Messiah  the  Cabala  diverges  a  little  from  the 
views  advanced  by  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash. 

In  its  anthropology  the  Cabala  generally  adopts 
the  tenets  of  Talmudic  and  Gaonic  mysticism,  so 
that  its  new  developments  may  be  smnmarized 
briefly.  Earthly  man  is  a  type  of  the  prototype 
Adham  Jfodhmonf  and  thus  comprises  within  him- 
self all  that  the  ideal  creation  contains.  He  is, 
therefore,  a  microcosm.  The  Cabala  also  teaches 
the  dual  nature  of  man,  who  consists  of  body  and 
soul.  Eveiy  member  has  its  symbolic  meaning, 
while  the  body,  as  the  garment  of  the  soul,  typifies 
the  merkabah  (the  heavenly  Throne-Chariot  of 
Exek.  ].,  X.).  The  soul,  however,  is  far  superior 
to  the  body,  since  it  is  derived  from  the  divine 
all-soul,  and  throu^  the  "  canals "  {zinnoroih) 
can  influence  the  intellectual  world  and  draw  down 
its  blessings  to  the  lower  world.  It  appears  under 
the  three  designations  of  nefesh,  ruafy,  and  neahamah. 
The  first  is  blind  impulse,  the  second  is  the  seat 
both  of  good  and  evil  impulses,  and  the  third  is 
able  to  unite  with  Qod  and  the  kingdom  of  light. 
The    Cabala    also    teaches    the    pre- 

9.  Doctrines  existence  of  the  soul.  All  souls  des- 
of  the  tined  to  enter  himian  bodies  have 
SouL       existed  from  all  eternity  in  a  fixed 

number,  nourished  by  the  sight  of  the 
divine  radiance  of  the  Shekinah.  The  entrance 
of  the  soul  into  a  body  is  a  misfortune,  and  it  im- 
plores God  to  spare  it  such  imprisonment.  Before 
their  entrance  into  human  bodies  souls  are  an- 
drogynous, while  marriage  imites  the  severed 
halves  to  a  sin^e  whole.  This  doctrine,  like  the 
preceding,  is  reminiscent  of  Plato  and  PhOo,  as 
is  the  cabalistic  doctrine  that  all  earthly  learning 
is  but  a  reminiscence  of  what  the  soul  had  known 
before  it  came  to  earth.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
cabalistic  doctrine  of  reincarnation.  Each  soul 
which  is  united  with  a  body  is  to  undergo  a  period 
of  trial  in  this  world,  and  if  it  is  found  able  to  pre- 
serve its  original  purity  it  returns  immediately  at 
death  to  its  place  of  heavenly  origin.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  falls  into  sin,  it  is  subjected  to  a  puri- 
fication, and  is  obliged  to  remain  in  lower  forms  of 
existence,  such  as  animals,  trees,  stones,  and  rivers, 
until  it  has  fully  atoned  for  its  evil  and  has  regained 
the  purity  requisite  for  its  return  to  its  celestial 
home.    Occasionally,  however,  the  sin-laden  soul 

wanders  in  the  world  with  its  fellows, 

10.  Metemp-  naked    and  ashamed,  until  it  finally 

sychosis.    receives  its  purification  in  hell.     New 

souls  are  seldom  bom,  the  greater 
number  being  reincarnations.  This  is  a  proof  of 
the  corruption  of  the  human  race,  and  though 
exalted  spirits  sometimes  descend  to  earth  for  the 


welfare  of  man  and  assume  human  form,  all  the 
souls  created  from  the  beginning  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  be  bom  on  accoimt  of  the  nimiber  of  rein- 
carnations necessitated  by  human  wickedness,  and 
the  Messiah  consequently  has  not  come.  During 
sleep  the  souls  of  the  righteous  frequently  leave  their 
bodies,  ascend  to  the  celestial  regions,  hold  converse 
with  the  spirits  there,  and  receive  revelations  of 
future  mysteries.  Evil  souls,  on  the  other  hand, 
descend  to  the  realms  of  darkness  and  impurity  and 
converse  with  demons,  who  give  them  false  and  lying 
words.  To  enable  mankind  to  hold  communication 
with  the  world  of  light  during  terrestrial  existence, 
the  cabab'sts  exacted  a  scmpulous  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law  and,  above  all,  prayer,  to  which  was 
ascribed  an  in  fluence  over  God  himself.  Among  other 
agencies  stress  was  laid  on  asceticism,  flagellation, 
retirement  from  the  worid,  the  practise  of  all  good 
works,  the  wearing  of  white  garments,  and  the  use 
of  the  phylacteries  and  the  prayer-mantle. 

Aristotelian  scholasticism  gave  rise  in  Judaism 
to  a  system  of  exegesis  which  resulted  in  a  view  of 
religion  as  a  matter  of  the  head,  rather  than  the 
heart.  Yet  at  this  very  time  the  increasing  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  evoked  a  need  for  spiritual 
strength  and  revivification,  and  these  require- 
ments were  met  by  the  cabalistic  opposition  to  the 
purely  intellectual  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and 
by  the  substitution  of  a  new  method  of  hermeneu- 
tics,  which  sounded  the  depths  of  the  Scriptures 
and  thus  strengthened  the  sinews  of  religion.  As 
eariy  as  the  Talmudic  and  Mishnaic  period  the 
feeling  had  prevailed  in  certain  quarters  that  in 
addition  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible  {peahat) 
there  was  an  allegorical  meaning  (denuh).  The 
cabalists    went    still    further,    and    regarded    the 

letters,  words,  and  names  of  the  Bible 

II.  Mystic  as  possessed  of  deeply  hidden  divine 

Biblical     mysteries,    while    such    accounts    as 

Exegesis  of  those    of    Hagar,    Esau,    and    Balak 

the  Cabala,  contained  far  more  than  mere  history. 

They  therefore  laid  little  stress  on  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Bible,  though  not  a  letter  might 
be  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it.  In  their  endeavor 
to  unlock  the  divine  mysteries  they  employed 
various  systems  of  exegesis.  Of  these  the  chief 
was  the  gemafriaf  or  study  of  letters.  As  early  as 
the  Sefer  Ye^rah  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  were  divided  according  to  sound, 
form,  and  numerical  value.  To  the  first  class 
belonged  the  three  "  mothers,"  aleph,  mem,  and 
ahitif  which  represented  the  three  primal  elements, 
aleph  standing  for  air  {awwer),  mem  for  water 
(maytm),  and  shin  for  fire  (esh).  The  seven 
"  double  "  letters  which  formed  the  second  division 
(beth,  gimelf  daleth,  kaph,  pe,  resh,  and  taw)  were 
symbolic  of  the  seven  planets,  the  seven  days  of 

the  week,  the  seven  gates  of  the  soul, 

12.  Biblical  the  seven  seas,  and  the  like;  while  in 

Interpre-    virtue  of  their  twofold  pronimciation, 

tationby    either  aspirated  or  unaspirated,  they 

Oematria.    typified  the  seven  antitheses  of  man: 

life  and  death,  wisdom  and  folly, 
riches  and  poverty,  peace  and  war,  beauty  and 
hideousness,  fertility  and  desolation,  power  and 
slavery.     The    twelve    ''simple"    letters,    which 
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constituted  the  remainder  of  the  alphabet,  symbol- 
ized the  twelve  activities  of  man:  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  speech,  eating,  cohabitation,  toil,  walking, 
wrath,  laughter,  reflection,  and  sleep.  The  nu- 
merical value  of  the  letters,  moreover,  rendered 
numbers  sacred,  so  that  twelve,  for  example, 
typified  the  twelve  tribes,  the  twelve  months,  and 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  aodiac.  Subsequently 
gemapia  was  divided  into  arithmetical  and  fig- 
urative, the  first  considering  the  letters  according 
to  their  numerical  value  and  the  latter  devoted  to 
the  mode  of  writing  the  letters. 

A  second  exegetical  system  was  the  nofarUpan, 
the  acrostic  use  of  the  letters  in  such  a  way  that 
each  letter  of  a  word  formed  the  initial  letter  of 
a  new  word.  The  third  method  was  pruf,  the 
combination  of  letters,  and  the  fourth  was  temurah, 
the  creation  of  new  words  by  the  permutation  and 
interchange  of  letters.  The  names  of  Qod  were 
special  subjects  of  cabalistic  jugglery,  since  they 
were  no  longer  the  means  whereby  God  had  emerged 
from  his  concealment  and  become  manifest  to  the 
understanding,  but  were  now  agencies  to  work 
upon  the  intelligible  powers  and  to  perform  miracles 
of  all  kinds.  The  most  marvelous  powers  were 
ascribed  to  the  divine  tetragranunaton  YHWH. 
Whosoever  possessed  the  true  pronunciation  of 
this  name  might  come  into  relation  with  the  upper 
worid  and  receive  revelations  from  the  All-Soul. 
Each  letter  of  the  name  was  portentous.  The  yodh 
represented  the  Father  as  creator, 
13.  Magic  and  the  double  he  the  upper  and  lower 
Powen  of  Mother,  while  the  waw  typified  the 
the  Tetra-  creation.  Through  permutation  of 
gnunmaton.  the  letters  of  the  tetragrammaton  was 
obtained  a  wealth  of  divine  names, 
to  which,  in  like  manner,  were  ascribed  miraculous 
powers.  In  the  "  practical "  Cabala  these  new 
names  played  an  important  part,  being  used  in 
formulas,  amulets,  and  conjurations,  their  correct 
enunciation  and  the  gestures  with  which  they  were 
spoken  being  leading  factors  in  all  these  operations. 
In  like  manner,  the  twelve-lettered,  twenty-two- 
lettered,  twenty-four-lettered,  and  seventy-two- 
lettered  name  contained  great  mysteries,  influenced 
the  Supreme  Being  and  averted  threatening  doom, 
whUe  the  names  of  the  angels  were  subjected  to 
similar  manipulation.  The  net  result  was  the 
total  loss  of  any  comprehension  of  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  the  text  of  the  Bible. 

The  history  of  the  Cabala  comprises  a  period  of 
a  thousand  years,  since  its  beginnings  may  be 
traced  to  the  seventh  century,  while  its  last  adher- 
ents belonged  to  the  eighteenth.    This  lapse  of 
time  may  be  divided  into  two  periods,  the  first 
from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  second  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth. 
From  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  cen- 
14.  The     tury  flourished  the  mysticism  of  the 
Early       Merkabah,  devoted  to  descriptions  of 
Period  of    **  the  great  and  small  halls,"  and  de- 
the  Cabala,  scribing  the  throne  of  God  and  his 
court  of  angels  according  to  Byzantine 
models.    God  the  Infinite,  the  sefirothf  and  transmi- 
gration are  still  unknown,  and  the  authority  cited  on 
all  occasions  is  the  Tanna  Ishmael  ben  Elisha,  who 


flourished  in  the  first  and  second  eenturies  a.d. 
The  juggling  with  the  alphabet  is  represented  by 
the  "  Alphabet  of  Rabbi  Akiba,"  wbdch  treats  of 
the  letters  according  to  name  and  form,  and  con- 
nects them  with  all  manner  of  moral  and  religious 
teachings.  With  the  appearance  of  the  Sefer 
Ye^irah  {"  Book  of  Creation  ")  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  mystery  of  the  Throne-Chariot  gave  place 
to  the  mystery  of  the  creation,  and  a  cosmogonic 
element  was  introduced  which  increased  steadily 
in  importance  in  the  subsequent  period.  Here  the 
doctrine  of  emanation  appears  in  the  form  in  which 
it  had  originated  in  Alexandria.  The  twenty-two 
letters  are  connected,  moreover,  with  the  ten  divine 
emanations,  and  thus  form  the  thirty-two  paths 
of  esoteric  wisdom  and  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
things.  God  is  not  only  the  creator,  but  also  the 
sustainer  and  ruler  of  the  world. 
15.  The  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  "  real 
Sefer  powers  **  which  underlie  all  phe- 
Yezirah.  nomena,  while  their  permutation  and 
their  evaluation,  like  their  connotation, 
are  of  importance.  The  Sefer  Ye^ah  is  the  earliest 
work  which  unites  cabalistic  speculation  in  a 
systematic  whole.  According  to  it  there  are  four 
basal  principles,  emanating  in  order  from  each  other 
— spirit,  spirits,  primeval  water,  and  primeval  fire, 
all  united  by  the  three  dimensions  and  their  an- 
titheses into  a  decade.  All  things  are  in  continual 
flux,  dissolving  old  combinations  and  forming  new 
ones,  while  throughout  phenomena  rules  the  law 
of  antitheses,  which  are  united  by  the  mean  between 
them.  A  remarkable  work  of  the  same  period 
is  the  Sefer  Razielf  which  teaches  the  influence  of 
the  planets  and  the  figures  of  the  zodiac  on  the 
earth.  The  angel  Raziel  here  takes  the  place  of 
Me^tron,  the  angel  of  the  presence,  as  he  who 
possesses  and  communicates  astrological  and 
astronomical  mysteries. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  crystallization  of 
the  Cabala  began  and  the  doctrine  of  the  eefiroth 
was  fully  developed.  To  the  same  period  probably 
belongs  the  composition  of  the  ''  Luminous  Book," 
also  called  the  "  Midrash  of  Net^unya  ben  ha- 
;^anah,"  which  teaches  the  main  outlines  of  metemp- 
sychosis, while  the  ten  divine  emanations,  which 
are  not  yet  called  eefiroth,  but  ma'amarim  ("  com- 
mands "),  appear  as  categories  pos^ 
16.  Crystal-  sessed  of  creative  force  and  connected 
lization  of  with  the  attributes  of  God.  A  tend- 
the  Cabala,  ency  toward  visionary  prophecy 
was  impressed  upon  the  Cabala  by 
Abraham  ben  Samuel  Abulafia  (d.  about  1304), 
who  laid  special  stress  on  a  knowledge  of  the  divine 
name  as  determined  by  the  exegetical  methods  of 
gemairiaf  nofarHson,  firuf,  and  temvrak,  while  his 
pupil  Joseph  ben  Abraham  Gikatilla  devoted  him- 
self to  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet,  which  he 
brought  into  close  association  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  eefiroth.  The  cabaUstic  speculation  begun 
by  Isaac  the  Blind  reached  its  climax  in  the  Zohar, 
apparently  written  by  Moses  ben  Shem-Job  of 
Leon  (d.  1305).  If  the  Sefer  Yefirah  be  called  the 
Mishnah  of  the  Cabala,  the  Zohar  is  its  Talmud. 
Ostensibly  it  is  a  midrashic  commentary  on  the 
pericopes  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  practically  it  \i 
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filled  with  a  mass  of  cabalistic  and  other  mystical 
speculations,  and  with  allegorism  run  mad,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  names  of  God,  the  accents, 
and  the  vowel-points.  In  like  manner,  the  kingdom 
of  evil,  with  its  demons  and  evil  spirits  which  con- 
tinually oppose  the  realm  of  righteousness,  is 
described  in  terms  of  wildest  fantasy.  Its  state- 
ments are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Simeon  ben 
Yohai,  a  Tanna  of  the  second  century  a.d.,  who, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  lived  in  association  with 
the  angel  Me^atron,  who  communicated  to  him 
the  divine  mysteries.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  a 
uniform  work,  among  its  older  components  being 
the  "  Book  of  Mystery,"  which  is  devoted  to  the 
creation  and  the  events  which  pre- 

17.  The  ceded  it;  the  "  Great  Holy  Assem- 
Zohar.  bly,"  which  forms  a  compend  of 
cabalistic  speculation  and  finds  the 
type  of  all  sefirotk  in  man,  through  whose  mental 
processes  the  upper  world  of  hght  is  united  with 
the  lower  world  of  sense,  while  the  anthropo- 
morphisms of  the  Old  Testament  are  declared  to  be 
mere  metaphors;  and  the  "  True  Shepherd,"  which 
explains  the  nature  of  the  primal  emanations. 
The  later  elements  of  the  Zohar  are  as  follows: 
the  "  Small  Holy  Assembly,"  which  gives  a  clearer 
exposition  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  "  Great 
Holy  Assembly";  the  "Book  of  the  Mystery  of 
Mysteries,"  devoted  to  physiognomy  and  cheiro- 
mancy; the  "  Book  of  the  Halls,"  which  describes 
the  abodes  of  the  souls  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
in  hell;  the  "  Hidden  Midrash,"  which  recounts 
the  return  of  the  souls  to  their  new  and  perfect 
human  forms  after  the  resurrection,  and  portrays 
the  meal  prepared  for  the  righteous;  the  "  Ancient," 
which  describes  the  transmigration  of  souls  and 
the  punishments  of  hell;  the  "  Young,"  an  expo- 
sition of  various  cabalistic  teachings;  and  **  Mish- 
nas  and  Toscfta,"  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
mystical  meanings  of  the  divine  names.  Despite 
the  opposition  of  Talmudists  and  philosophers  the 
Zohar  gained  an  enormous  following  and  was 
regarded  as  a  revelation  from  heaven.  Through 
it  Spain  became  the  real  home  of  the  Cabala,  and 
even  to  the  present  day  it  is  considered  author- 
itative in  some  Judaistic  quarters. 

With  the  exile  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  the  Cabala 
was  carried  into  all  lands,  and  Safed  in  Palestine 
became  its  new  center.  There,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Moses  ben  Jacob  Cordovero  and  Isaac 
Luria  systematized  the  Cabala  and  filled  many  a 
gap  wb'<!h  had  existed  in  the  Zohar,  the  former 
emphasizing  the  metaphysical  and  speculative, 
and  the  latter  the  ascetic  and  ethical 
i8.  Closing  side.    Through  them  the    Zohar  was 

Period  of  well-nigh  deified,  and  in  a  like  spirit 
the  Cabala,  many  cabalists  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  such  as  Shabbathai  ^ebi 
and  Jacob  Frank,  proclaimed  themselves  prophets 
or  asserted  that  the  Shekinah  or  the  soiil  of  the 
Messiah  had  become  incarnate  in  them.  From 
this  time  on,  however,  the  Cabala  has  steadily 
declined,  and  the  names  of  its  representatives  are 
too  unimportant  to  require  mention  here. 

Though  the  Cabala  was  devoted  to  a  spiritual- 
ization  of  religion,  the  pagan  elements  which  it 


adopted  brought  to  Judaism  a  view  of  the  uni- 
verse which  was  entirely  foreign  to  it,  and  worke<i 
it  grave  injury.  The  Biblical  concept  of  a  mono- 
theistic God  was  superseded  by  a  vague  Gentile 
theory  of  emanation  with  a  pantheistic  tendency, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  was  thrust 
into  the  backgroimd  by  the  ten  aefiroth,  who  were 
regarded  as  divine  in  essence.  Since  prayer  was 
no  longer  addressed  inunediately  to  God  but  to 
the  sefirotk,  a  genuine  aefiroih-cvlt  was  evolved. 
The  Talmud  and  philosophy  were  disdained  by 
the  cabalists,  and  even  the  study  of  the  Bible  was 
neglected,  since  it  was  no  longer  read  for  its  own 
sake,  but  solely  with  the  aid  of  cabalistic  methods 
of  hermeneutics.  Nor  did  the  ritual  escape  change 
and  mutilation,  and  the  phylacteries 
xg.  Influ-  and  the  prayer-mantles  were  now  put 
ence  of  the  on  to  the  accompaniment  of  various 
Cabala  on  cabalistic  formulas,  especially  prom- 
Judaism,  inent  being  the  prayers  to  the  sefiroth. 
Worst  of  all  was  the  growth  of  super- 
stition. That  the  soul  might  attain  to  the  realm 
of  light  after  death,  the  severest  mortification  of  the 
flesh  was  practised,  while  the  mysterious  names  of 
God  were  believed  to  heal  the  sick  and  quench  the 
flames,  and  God  altered  his  divine  will  at  the 
prayer  of  the  cabalist.  The  very  kingdom  of 
darkness  was  subject  to  the  proper  formulas  of 
prayer,  and  the  damned  were  freed  from  their 
torments  by  use  of  the  magic  names  of  God. 

During  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  Cabala 
attracted  wide  attention  because  of  the  alleged 
kinship  and  agreement  of  its  doctrines  with  the 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  opinion 
accordingly  prevailed  that  it  formed  the  means  by 
which  Judaism  and  Christianity  might  easily  be 
united,  especially  as  it  was  believed  to  contain  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Messiah  as  the  Son 
of  God,  and  his  work  of  atonement.  In  his  mis- 
sionary zeal  for  the  Saracens  in  the 
20.  Rela-  thirteenth  century  Raymond  Lully 
tion  of  the  (q.v.)  considered  the  Cabala  a  divine 
Cabala  to  revelation,  and  after  the  converted  Jew 
Christianity.  Paulus  de  Heredia  (about  1480)  had 
shown  in  his  "  Letter  of  Secrets " 
that  all  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity  were  con- 
tained in  the  Cabala,  Christian  scholars  became 
rivals  in  their  eagerness  to  study  esoteric  Judaism. 
In  1486  Pico  de  Mirandola  published  at  Rome  his 
Septuagintarduce  conclusiones  cabbaUisticce,  and  invi- 
ted all  scholars  to  Rome  to  attend  a  disputation 
to  convince  themselves  of  the  kinship  between  the 
Cabala  and  Christianity.  The  first  German  to 
investigate  this  subject  was  Reuchlin,  who  devoted 
to  it  his  Z>6  verho  mirifixio  (Basel,  149*1)  and  his 
De  arte  cabbalistica  (Hagenau,  1517).  Latin  trans- 
lations of  various  portions  of  cabalistic  works  were 
made  by  Baruch  of  Benevento  at  the  request  of 
Cardinal  iEgidius  of  ^terbo  and  by  the  convert 
Paul  Riccio,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  but  the  most  important  work  which 
sought  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  the  Cabala 
and  gave  translations  from  it  was  the  Kabbala 
denudata  of  Christian  Knorr  von  Rosenroth  (4 
vols.,  Sulzbach  and  Frankfort,  1677-84),  the  source 
for  all  subsequent  scholars. 
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It  is  now  recognized  that  the  concepts  of  God 
and  the  creation  arc  entirely  divergent  in  the 
Cabala  and  Christianity;  the  first  triad  of  the 
aefiroth  does  not  actually  correspond  to  the  Trinity, 
nor  does  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God  find  an  analogue  in  the  Adham  kadhinon  of 
the  Cabala.  According  to  Christianity,  redemp- 
tion is  possible  only  through  Christ,  while  the  Cabala 
postulates  that  man  can  save  himself  by  his  mystic 
influence  on  God  and  the  world  of  light  through 
rigid  observance  of  the  law,  asceticism,  and  similar 
agencies.  (August  WCnsche.) 

Bibliography:  The  literatiire  up  to  about  1860  ia  arranged 
in  J.  FOrst,  BiUiotheca  judaica,  ill.  329-335,  Leipftic,  1863. 
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A  most  valuable  work  is  A.  Franck,  La  Kabbale,  ou  la 
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ductio  ad  hUtoriam  phUoeoj^icB  HebrcBorum,  Halle,  1721; 
J.  Basnage,  Uietoire  de  la  relioion  dee  Juifa,  vol.  iii.,  Rot- 
terdam. 1707-11:  J.  F.  Kleuker,  Ueber  die  Natur  und 
den  Ur sprung  der  Emanationalehre  bei  den  Kabbalisten, 
Riga.  1786;  F.  A.  Tholuck.  De  ortu  Cabbala,  vol.  i., 
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OeechichU  der  Kabbala,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1852  (of  great 
value)  idem,  AuetDohl  kabbaliBliecher  Myetik,  ib.  1853; 
J.  W.  Etheridge,  Jeruaalem  and  Tiberiaa,  Sora  and  Cor- 
dova, London,  1856;  S.  Munk,  Milangee  de  philoeophia 
iuive  et  arabe,  pp.  461-511,  Paris,  1857;  G.  des  Mous- 
aeaux,  Le  Juif,  pp.  609  sqq.,  ib.  1869;  C.  Siegfried.  Philo 
.  .  .  ala  Aueleger  dee  Alien  Teetamente,  Jena,  1872;  F. 
Ueberweg,  Hiatorv  of  PhUoeophy,  I  417,  New  York,  1876; 
F.  Weber,  Syetem  der  altaynaoooalen  paldetiniachen  The- 
ologie,  Leipsic,  1880;  L.  Wogue,  Hietoire  de  V^i^geae  bib- 
lique,  Paris.  1881;  Die  Kabbala.  Ihre  HaupUehre,  Inns- 
bruck, 1885;  Simeon  ben  Yochai.  Kabbala  denudata. 
Kabbalah  Unveiled,  London,  1887;  I.  Meyer,  Qabbalah; 
Philoaophical  Writings  of  Solomon  .  .  .  Gebirol  or  Avice- 
bron  and  their  Connection  inth  the  Hebrew  Qtibbcdah, 
Philadelphia,  1888;  P.  Bloch,  OeachichU  der  Entuickelung 
der  Kabbala,  Trier,  1894;  J.  Hamburger,  Real-Encyklo- 
pOdie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Leipsic,  1896-1901;  The 
Canon;  an  Expoaition  of  the  Pagan  Myatery  Perpetuated 
in  the  Cabala,  London,  1897;  M.  Mielziner,  Introduction 
to  the  Talmud,  Cincinnati.  1897;  J.  H.  Weldon,  The  Cab- 
bala of  the  Bible,  1897-1900;  C.  A.  Briggs.  Study  of  Holy 
Scripture,  chap,  xviii..  New  York,  1899;  W.  Begley.  Biblia 
cabaliatica,  London,  1903;  E.  BischoflF,  De  Kabbala  Inleiding 
totde  joodache  myatiek,  Amsterdam,  1906;  8.  A.  Binion, 
The  Kabbalah,  in  World'a  Beat  Literature,  ed.  C.  D.  War- 
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CAD  ALUS :  Antipope.  See  Honobtds  II.,  anti- 
pope. 

CADMAN,  SAMX7EL  PARKES:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Wellington  (30  m.  n.w.  of  Birmingham), 
Shropshire,  England,  Dec.  18,  1864.  He  was 
educated  at  Richmond  College,  London,  graduating 
in  theology  and  classics  in  1889,  and  held  successive 
Methodist  pastorates  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  (1890- 
1893).  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (1893-95),  and  the  Metro- 
politan Temple,  New  York  City  (1895-1900).  He 
then  became  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn.  His  theological  position  is  that 
of  a  liberal-conservative. 

CADOC  (Cadocus,  Docua):  A  Welsh  saint,  called 
"the  Wise,"  son  of  a  chieftain  of  South  Wales 
and  cousin  of  St.  David  of  Menevia;  d.,  according 


to  one  account,  at  his  monastery  of  Llancarven 
(near  Cowbridge,  10  m.  w.s.w.  of  Llandaff .  Glamor- 
ganshire), according  to  others,  as  a  martyr  at  Bene- 
ventum,  570  (?).  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
religious  life,  refused  to  succeed  his  father  in  his 
principality,  studied  under  Irish  scholars  at  home, 
and  visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  Rome,  and  Jerusalem 
in  quest  of  instruction.  He  founded  the  monas- 
tery at  Llancarven  and  made  it  a  famous  center  of 
learning.  Tradition  ajssociates  him  with  David 
and  Gildas  (who  was  one  of  the  teachers  at  Llan- 
carven) as  training  the  "  second  order  of  Irish 
saints"  (see  Celtic  Church  in  Britaik  and 
Ireland,  II.,  2,  §  1)  and  thus  influencing  the  church 
life  of  Ireland.  One  of  the  earhest  monuments  of 
the  Welsh  language  is  The  Wisdom  of  Cadoc  the 
Wise,  a  collection  of  proverbs,  maxims,  and  the  like 
(in  The  Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,  ed.  O. 
Jones,  E.  Williams,  and  W.  O.  Pugh,  iii.,  London, 
1807;  newed.,  Denbigh,  1870,  754  sqq.).  The  Fables 
of  Cadoc  the  Wise  maybe  found  in loh  Manuscripts, 
ed.  E.  Williams  (London,  1848). 

Bibuooraphy:  Lanigan,  Eed.  Hiat.,  i.  489-492;  W.  J.  Rees, 
Livea  of  the  Cambro-Britiah  Sainta,  22-96,  309-395,  468, 
587,  Llandovery.  1853;  A.  P.  Forbes,  Kalendara  of  ScoU 
tiah  SairUa,  pp.  292-293,  Edinburgh,  1872. 

CiECXLIANUS.    See  Donatism. 

CiEDMON:  The  first  Christian  poet  of  England 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Cynewulf  (q.v.),  the 
only  Anglo-Saxon  versifier  whose  name  is  known; 
d.  about  680.  All  information  concerning  him 
comes  from  Bede,  who  states  (Hist.  eccL,  iv.  24) 
that  he  was  a  brother  in  Hilda's  monastery  at 
Streanseshalch  (see  Hilda,  Saint)  and  learned  the 
art  of  song,  not  from  men,  but  from  God.  Till  well 
advanced  in  years  he  lived  a  secular  life,  and  he 
often  left  a  merry  company  where  all  were  called 
on  to  sing  in  turn,  feeling  his  inability  to  comply. 
On  one  such  occasion  he  went  from  the  hall  to  the 
stable,  it  being  his  duty  that  night  to  watch  the 
animals,  and  in  his  sleep  he  saw  some  one  standing 
before  him  and  commanding  him  to  sing  of  the 
Creation — ^which  he  thereupon  was  enabled  to  do, 
reciting  an  original  poem,  which  Bede  gives  in 
Latin  translation.*  On  awaking  Csedmon  re- 
membered the  poetry  of  his  dream,  and  proceeded 
to  add  more  of  the  same  purport.  Being  brought 
before  the  abbess  Hilda,  he  related  his  vision,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  learned  men  there  present, 
put  passages  of  Scripture  which  they  repeated  to 
him  into  excellent  verse.  Thereupon  he  was 
received  into  the  monastery  and  instructed  in  the 
Biblical  stories,  large  portions  of  which  he  subse- 
quently versified.  Among  these  were  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  origin  of  man,  and  the  whole 
history  of  Genesis;  the  departure  of  the  children 

1  "  Now  ought  we  to  praiae  the  founder  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  the  power  of  the  Creator,  and  his  wisdom,  the 
deeds  of  the  Father  of  Glory;  how  he,  since  he  is  God  eter- 
nal, is  the  author  of  all  things  wonderful,  and  the  one  who 
first  created  the  heaven  as  a  roof  for  the  sons  of  men,  then 
the  earth — the  almighty  guardian  of  the  human  race." 
Bede  explains  that  he  gives  the  sense,  not  the  order  of  words, 
and  wisely  remarks  that  no  verses  can  be  transferred  verba- 
tim from  one  language  to  another,  no  matter  how  well  it 
may  be  done,  without  losing  much  of  their  beauty  and 
power. 
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of  Israel  from  Egypt  and  their  entmnee  into  the 
Isud  of  promiBc;  the  mcamationp  paaaion,  resurrec- 
tion, and  aflcensioD  of  Christ;  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  preaching  of  the  apostles; 
the  tenor  of  fulure  judgment ^  the  horror  of  bcllf 
and  the  blesaednetot  of  heaven;  and  many  other 
things  by  which  he  sought  to  lead  men  from  the 
love  of  the  world  and  to  the  choice  of  a  good  life. 
He  was  a  very  religiotia  man  and  the  manner  of  hiB 
death  was  in  complete  accord  with  his  devout  and 
tranquil  life.  Bede  wbb  bom  before  Cajdmon's 
death  and  lived  not  far  from  hia  monastery;  hence 
bis  account  h  worthy  of  belief.  The  attempt  of 
Sir  Frande  Palgrave  to  show  that  the  story  is  a 
mere  monk's  tale  is  to  be  rejected.  No  doubt  a 
monk  named  Oeedmon  lived  at  Streanffisbalch 
and  wrote  poetry  there ^  and  evidently  he  was  of 
tow  ortgLn  and  unlearned.  Several  poems  from 
a  manuscript  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library — a 
paraphrase  of  Geneais  of  more  than  2,900  lines; 
Exodus,  about  600  lines;  Daniel,  about  800  hnes- 
and  portions  of  the  New  Testament ^  including 
the  lament  of  the  fallen  angels,  Christ's  visit  to 
hell,  and  the  temptation  of  Christ,  fonnerly  known 
as  the  Christ  and  Satan — were  published  by  Fran- 
dscus  Junius  (Fran^oiB  du  Jon)  at  Amsterdam 
in  1655  and  attributed  to  Csedmon.  At  present 
it  is  conceded  that  only  the  hrat  of  these  poems 
has  any  claim  to  be  considered  the  proiluction  of 
Cff^dmon,  and  that  even  this  has  been  transmitted 
in  an  interpolated  &nd  much  modified  form  (see 
IIelian  D,  THE,  AJJD  THE  Old-Saxon  GsNEais) ;  many 
tliink  that  it  contains  no  work  of  Ca&dmon's  at  all. 
The  hymn  mentioned  by  Bede,  however,  is  pie- 
aerved  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect  (Ccedmon's 
own)  by  a  Cambridge  manuscript  of  the  Historia 
ecclenasiiai  and  is  the  oldest  extant  Christian  poem 
in  a  Germanic  tongue.  (R*  WClkkh.) 

BtHtJomiAFQT:  Besides  the  sditton  of  Jutiiup.  th«  po«mB  df 
the  BodLeLan  manuscript  h»VQ  be^ti  publiiifhed  by  the 
Boeii^ty  ftf  AntiquATjefl  of  London— Ccedmon' a  Mtiria^ 
Patapkraas  of  Farta  of  the  Holy  Sfriv^urt  in  ^  rajTlo-Sduf^n, 
tnlh  an  English  Trafuta^n,  NoUm,  and  a  ^^rb(d  Index  btt 
B*  Thorjx,  Loadoti^  1S32.  The  same  society  also  pub- 
liahsd  m  their  ATchirniaoia.  xxiv,  (1832),  fifty-two  pbt«s 
iflltttraiive  of  the  miiiiuampt,  mdludiog  ttie  illumiti&- 
tJODit  r^iflftued  separately  London.  1833.  Later  editions 
Are  by  K.  W.  Bouterwelt.  2  vnU.,  Gilt«alob*  1849-54. 
ijul  C.  W.  M.  Gk  in>  ia  his  Bihli&thek  der  anffeUdcKtitchm 
Fo9»ie,  ii.  31fi-6«2,  nftw  ed.  by  E,  Walker,  Lcipic.  1894. 
Grein  h&s  also  furninhtd  a.  Gptm&n  traimlntinn  isn  atliteron' 
tive  verse  in  Dichtunsen  der  AnffrlMthMen  ttabt^memi 
GbvTBetxt,  CottingEn,  1863.  CotisiiU  further:  Sit  Fmncis 
PsJgfave^  in  Archmdogia,  xxiv.  (1832)  341-343,  reprinted 
by  Cook.  pp.  12-13  (w6  below);  W.  H.  F,  Bownfiuet. 
Ths  FaU.  a}  Man  or  Fafodise  Lost  of  Catdmon  Tranmlattd 
in  Vtrw,  London.  1860;  E.  Bievers.  Dw  HtHand  und  di^ 
anffeUii€h*i»ch*  OeneaiM,  liftUp,  1876;  R.  B.  Witnon,  Cmf- 
mon^  Qui  Fir  it  EnQlinh  Fort,  London,  t$T5;  B,  ten 
Brink,  Getchichte  der  mQtitchen  LiUerGiur.  i.,  2d  edn, 
8traabDr««  1899,  Ene.  tmnal,.  Lt^ndon.  1883:  J.  Earte, 
Anoto^Saion  Literaturt,  Tendon,  1884:  R.  WalksFi 
Orund-riMW  ritr  QttchichU  d^  anijtU^hititcJien  LitttratuTt 
LeipHic,  lB8fi;  idem,  GiMchicktr  der  isnutinrhen  iAtta-aturi 
Leipsic,  I89fl;  A^  Kbcrt,  Altoemtint  Geifchich^  der  Lit- 
ttraiur  da  HfitUdaUs-M,  voL  lii„  LeipsJc*  1887;  A.  S.  Cook, 
in  the  FvblicatiQns  €ff  Che  Modtm  Lanffuaov  Atsociation 
sf  Aflwptm,  voU  vi.,  pwt  1,  pp,  9-2S,  KaltimorB,  1S91; 
PltimmBr's  BttU.  ii.  24S-25S,  Oxford,  l&Qfl;  W.  Bright. 
Earlu  EfiQliMth  Churrh  Hiatorv,  pp.  311-^1^,  Oxford,  1897; 
E.  T.  Gukin,  Cotdmon,  tkt  Firti  Hniflith  Fotl.  London, 
190!^.  For  the  nihkinjE  refleroblanoe  between  pftrts  of  the 
0«eimU  and  Milton's  P&radisa   liOst,  dontult  I,  Di&raeli, 


Amtnitie*  of  JAtemture,  pp.  37-50,  «d.  B.  DJeruli,  Lon- 
don,  1875;  fl.  H.  Gurtftun,  Ths  Epic  of  the  FaU  &f  Man,  a 
Comparaiive  Stwijf  of  C'admon,  Dante,  and  MiUon^  houdox^ 
1896  (EiveA  rediioad  fbcstmiles  of  the  ]11unu3P«tiDn«  of  iha 
Bodleian  maritiacript). 

C^LESnUS*  See  Pblaqius,  Pklagianism. 
CfRULAKIITS,  MICHAEL:  Patriarch  of  Cdn- 
etantinople  IQ43-5S.  The  exact  date  and  place 
both  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown^  and  few 
detail  a  of  hk  life  are  certain.  During  the  reign 
of  Michael  the  Paphlagonian  (1034-41)  he  waa 
banished  for  conapiracrff  but  he  waa  raised  to  the 
patriarchate  by  Constantine  MonomachujB^  who 
hoped  to  find  in  bim  a  firm  ally.  C^ruJanus^ 
however,  strenuouaJy  defended  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  and  hii  chief  importance  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  coarse  resulted  in  the  complete  cleavage 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  At 
the  very  time  when  the  Norman  War  gave  the 
Byzantine  court  and  the  pope  an  opportunity  to 
draw  more  closely  together,  the  patriarch  violently 
suppressed  the  Latin  ritual  observed  in  many 
cloisters  and  churchee,  and  renewed  the  ancient 
(charges  of  Photius  (q*v,)  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop 
of  Tranl  in  Apulia,  reserving  his  sipecial  attack  for 
the  Roman  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Bacra* 
ment,  which  he  condemned  as  Jewish.  Leo  IX. 
replied  with  a  haughty  defense  of  the  primacy  of 
Rome^  and  at  Con stan tine's  request  an  etfibaasy 
waa  sent  to  Constantinople,  headed  by  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  Humbert,  Their  letters  were  intended  to 
win  over  the  emperor  and  humble  the  patriareh, 
and  the  feeble  Const  an  tine,  overawod  by  Hum- 
bertha  attacks  on  the  Greek  Churchy  had  neither 
the  courage  to  protect  Casrularius  nor  to  oppose 
him  openly.  The  patriarch,  however,  refused  to 
yield,  and  on  July  16,  1054,  the  embassy  excom- 
municated him  and  all  his  adherents.  After  the 
departure  of  the  envoys,  Csrulanus  regained  his 
prestige  with  Constontine,  and  maintained  it  during 
the  reign  of  Theodora.  Isaac  ConmenusT  on  the 
other  handr  banished  him  on  account  of  his  arro- 
gance in  1058,  and  he  seems  to  have  died  shortly 
afterward.  Fn  addition  to  the  letters  already 
mentioned,  Qenilariu^  was  the  author  of  some 
decretals  (De  episcoporum  judi^iis,  De  nuptiis  in 
sepHmo  gradu  non  €^>7Urafiend.iA,  De  sacerdoiis  uxore 
fKluUerii}  polluia;  edited  by  Rhalles  and  Potlis, 
**  Collection  of  Canons,"  v,  40-47)  and  a  few  writings 
still  preserved  in  manuscript  {De  missa,  Ojms  t^rUra 
Laiinos;  listed  by  Fabricius,  Bibtioth£ca  Or  (seated. 
Harles,  3d.  195-197).  (Philipp  Meter.) 

BiaucMnAPHT:  C.  Will,  Acta  et  atripta  .  .  .  de  ctmlropfrna 
tsccUaia:  .  .  ,^  MarbiiTi,  18^1:  J.  HengftnrOtberi  FhoHm, 
voL  ill,,  Reitnnsburii;,  ISOS  (ricfa  ia  original  matter  K  A, 
Piehler,  Ge*€hUhte  der  kirchluthen  Tfennung  e^tnachen  dem 
Orieni  und  OctiderU,  2  voU.h  Munich.  11*64- 6S;  R,  Biwt- 
m&an.  Div  FolUik  der  Puptte,  vol.  ti.,  ElbeHeLd,  Ifi3g-€i0; 
W.  Fischer,  Studien  xttr  butatUinUchgn  Qettchidite  da  tif- 
Un  Jfikthundertt,  PUuetL,  188^1;  K.  K^aLmb&cb^r,  G*- 
tchiiAi0  der  ^tanHnitchen  LiUeratur.  pasium,  Munieb, 
lg97. 

CJESARinS  OF  AltLES :  Bishop  of  Aries:  b.  at 
ChAlon-Hur-Sadne  (33  m.  n.  of  Micon)  469  or  470; 
d.  at  Aries  (44  m.  n.w,  of  Marseilles)  Ang.  27,  542. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  before  his  eighteenth  year, 
but  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  the  famous 
cloister  on  the  IsUnd  of  L^rin^j  although  it  was  now 
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declining  under  the  weak  abbot  Porcarius.  There 
Cssarius  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Faustus,  who  had  been  abbot  of  L^rins  for  some 
thirty  years,  and  these  works  exercised  an  influ- 
ence on  him  throughout  his  life.  Porcarius  ap- 
pointed him  majster  of  the  refectory, 
Early  Life,  but  the  discontent  of  the  monks 
caused  his  removal,  and  he  thereupon 
devoted  himself  so  rigidly  to  fasting  that  it  became 
necessary  to  send  him  to  Aries  in  search  of  health. 
He  there  became  acquainted  with  Firminus,  and 
at  his  request  began  the  study  of  rhetoric  with 
Pomerius  of  Africa,  who  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  author  of  the  De  vita  corUem- 
pUUiva.  Pomerius  was,  moreover,  a  follower  of 
Augustine,  and  seems  to  have  won  his  pupil  over 
to  this  teacher.  Recognizing  in  Ceeearius  a  fellow 
countryman  and  kinsman,  iEontius,  bishop  of 
Aries,  not  only  ordained  him  and  placed  him  in 
charge  of  a  monastery,  but  also  induced  the  clergy, 
citizens,  and  king  to  appoint  him  his  successor. 
In  502,  therefore,  Csesarius  became  bishop  of  Aries, 
though  sorely  against  his  will. 

His  first  measure  was  to  make  daily  attendance 
at  church  agreeable  to  the  laity,  largely  by  singing, 
and  he  also  required  them  to  learn  passages  from 
the  Bible,  in  addition  to  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  administration  of  funds  was  entrusted 
to  laymen  and  deacons,  and  he  strove  to  main- 
tain firm  discipline,  being  apparently 
Bishop,  the  author  of  the  first  Occidental 
502.  manual  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
Statuta  ecdesia  antiqua.  In  505 
Csesarius  was  charged  with  high  treason  by  his 
secretary  Licinianus,  and  was  banished  to  Bordeaux 
by  Alaric  II.,  although  he  quickly  proved  his 
innocence  and  was  permitted  to  return.  On  Sept. 
11,  506,  he  resiuned  the  long  interrupted  series  of 
Gallic  synods  with  the  Synod  of  Agde  (q.v.),  and 
the  canons,  evidently  written  by  Csesarius,  are 
important  documents  for  ecclesiastical  histoiy. 
Particularly  noteworthy  among  them  are  the 
resolutions  on  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  slavery, 
celibacy,  and  church-property  which  was  to  be 
regarded  as  set  aside  for  the  poor.  The  death  of 
Alaric  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  synod  ended 
the  kingdom  of  Toulouse,  and  in  508  the  Franks 
and  Burgundians  began  the  siege  of  Aries.  A 
relative  of  the  bishop  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and 
Csesarius  himself  was  charged  with  treason  and 
imprisoned,  escaping  only  when  the  treason  of  the 
Jews  who  had  accused  him  became  known.  In 
510  the  city  was  relieved,  and  Csesarius  cared  for 
the  captives  without  regard  to  creed,  in  addition 
to  ransoming  many  with  the  money  and  ornaments 
of  the  churches.  Three  years  later,  however,  he 
was  cited  to  appear  before  Theodoric  at  Ravenna, 
probably  because  of  his  expenditures  of  church 
funds  for  the  foundation  of  a  nunnery  at  Aries 
and  similar  purposes,  but  he  won  the  king  com- 
pletely to  his  side,  and  received  such  rich  gifts  from 
all  quarters  for  the  ransom  of  Burgundian  captives 
that  he  was  able  to  bring  to  Aries  8,000  solidi 
(about  $56,000).  From  Ravenna  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  in  October  gave  the  pope  a  petition,  in  which 
he  requested  permission  to  employ  church  funds 


for  cloisters;  to  abrogate,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
clergy  in  Gaul,  the  hieratic  cur  sub  honarum,  on 
which  strict  stress  was  laid  at  Rome;  and  also 
asked  information  regarding  the  marriage  of  widows 
and  nuns,  bribery  in  the  election  of  bishops,  and 
the  prohibition  against  naming  a  bishop  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  metropolitan.  On  Nov.  6, 
513,  the  petition  was  granted  with  a  few  reserva- 
tions, Synunachus  allowing  only  the  usufruct  to 
be  devoted  to  cloisters  and  the  like. 

Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Csesarius  between 
514  and  523,  although  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Gerunda  in  516-517  show  that  his  influence  was 
traceable  in  Spain.  In  523,  however,  it  became 
possible  for  him  to  exercise  his  metropolitan  func- 
tions, since  the  peaceable  intervention  of  Theodoric 
in  the  Franko-Burgundian  War  brought  ten  cities 
of  Burgundy  under  the  sway  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
Csesarius  now  held  five  synods:  Aries,  524;  Car- 
pentras,  527;  Orange  and  Vaison,  529;  and  Mar- 
seilles, 533.  The  disciplinary  and  legislative 
activity  of  Csesarius  accordin^y  lies  in  the  Statuta 
eccUsia  antiqua  and  in  the  canons  of  the  six  synods, 
to  which  should  probably  be  added 

Synods  the  decrees  of  what  is  commonly  con- 
after  523.  sidered  the  second  synod  of  Aries. 
Stress  should  also  be  laid  on  his  care 
for  the  rural  communities  and  for  the  erection  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  As  early 
as  the  Statutaj  moreover,  Csesarius  had  taken  for 
granted  the  right  and  duty  of  preaching,  and  he 
insisted  on  it  again  in  the  AdmanitiOt  which  seems 
to  have  appeared  at  the  synod  of  Vaison.  The 
Council  of  Orange  (June  3,  529)  was  the  only  one 
devoted  to  a  dogmatic  question,  and  also  the  only 
one  which  received  papal  sanction  as  an  ecumem'cal 
council.  This  was  apparently  the  conference  of 
bishops  of  Vienne  (mentioned  in  the  Vita),  who, 
as  Semi-Pelagians,  attacked  the  doctrine  of  grace 
taught  at  Aries,  while  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Toulon, 
represented  Csesarius,  who  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  attending,  and  defended  the  dogma  of  pre- 
venient  grace.  The  epilogue  of  its  resolutions, 
apparently  written  by  Csesarius  himself,  ascribes 
free  will  to  all  the  baptized,  and  rejects  predes- 
tination to  danmation.  His  own  position  toward 
this  problem  first  became  clear  in  1896,  when  Morin 
editeid  the  treatise  Quid  dominua  CcBsarius  aenserit 
contra  eos  qui  dicunt  quote  aliia  det  Deus  gratiam, 
alii8  mm  det,  in  which  he  maintains  that  divine 
grace  works  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  man, 
while  God  acts  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure. 

The  close  of  the  second  decade  of  the  sixth  century 
saw  the  climax  of  the  activity  of  Csesarius,  and  hia 
relations  with  Rome  changed  for  the  worse.  Pope 
Agapetus  charged  him  with  cruelty  and  injustice 
in  his  proceedings  against  Contumeliosus,  bishop 
of  Riez,  although  he  had  acted  simply  in  accord 
with  Galilean  usage  and  had  defended  t!ie  disci- 
pline of  the  Church.  Under  Pope  Vigilius  he  was 
obliged,  as  vicar  of  the  Roman  See,  to  render  a 
decision  in  a  question  of  marriage,  which  was  dis- 
regarded. Old  and  sickly,  he  took  no  personal 
part  in  the  French  s3mods,  although  the  ecclesias- 
tical influence  of  his  pupils  remained  important. 
He  lived,  however,  to  see  the  cloister  which  ho  had 
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founded  on  Aug.  26,  512  or  513,  in  a  flourisliing 
condition,  and  to  complete  a  bishopric  of  forty 
years. 

No  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Cajsarius 
exists  as  yet,  although  the  Benedictine  Germaine 
Mortn  has  long  been  preparing  one,  but  the  places 
in  which  his  scattered  writings  may  be  found 
are  given  by  Arnold,  435-450  (cf.  491-496),  Mal- 
nory,  v.-xviii.,  and  Fcssler-Jungmann,  438,  452. 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  \m 
most  important  writings  are  his  sermons.  His 
chief  sources,  often  noted  in  his  manuscript,  were 
Augustine,  Rufinus,  Faustus,  Salvianus,  and 
Eucherius,  and  his  generosity  in  giving  of  his 
treasures  to  others  has  resulted  in  the  ascription 
of  many  of  his  sermons  to  Augustine,  Faustus,  and 
similar  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  he  prepared 
homiliarics,  represented  by  Cod.  Laon.  121  (ninth 
century)  and  Pariain.  10605  foL  71  (thirteenth 
century).  A  similar  collection  contains  forty-two 
admonitions,  and  a  third  is  devoted  to  sermons 
for  the  cloister.     A  special  category 

Works,  is  formed  by  the  homilies  for  the  Old 
Testament  lessons  for  each  fast,  and 
these  are  supplemented  by  interpretations  of  texts 
of  the  New  Testament.  Another  group  of  sermons 
is  eschatological  and  a  tliird  is  important  for  the 
history  of  penance.  His  monastery  rules  are 
extremely  valuable  for  the  history  of  asceticism, 
and  his  regulations  for  nuns,  based  on  Augustine's 
letter  Ad  aanctimoniales,  the  so-called  rules  of 
Macarius,  and  his  own  monastic  rules,  received  their 
final  form  in  534  and  clearly  show  the  various 
strata  of  their  development.  Of  the  other  writings 
of  Csesarius,  only  the  letters  need  be  considered, 
for  the  Testamentum  heati  Casarii  (MPLy  Ixvii. 
1139-42)  is  now  recognized  as  spurious. 

(F.  Arnold.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  for  a  life  are:  EpUt.  Ardatentes, 
in  MOH,  EpUt.,  iii.  1-83,  ed.  W.  Gundlach,  Hanover, 
1801;  Concilia  ctvi  Merovinoici,  in  MOH,  Leg.,  ecctio 
iii.,  part  1,  pp.  37-61,  ed.  Maasaen.  ib.  1893.  The  early 
lives  are  in  MOH,  Script,  rer.  Merovinfficarum,  iii.  457- 
501,  ed.  B.  Krusch,  ib.  1896.  and  in  ASB,  27  Aug.,  vi.  64- 
83,  with  comment  by  Stilting,  pp.  50-64.  Consult:  A. 
Malnory,  8.  Cdaaire  (vique  d'ArUa,  Paris,  1894;  C.  F. 
Arnold,  Cdaarius  von  Arelate  und  die  gaUiache  Kirche 
Winer  Zeit,  Leipsic,  1894;  Hiatoire  litUraire  de  la  France, 
iii.  190,  iv.  1,  x.,  p.  xv.,  xii.,  p.  vii.;  J.  M.  Trichaud,  Hia- 
toire de  S.  Cfaaire,  SvSgue  d'Arlea,  Aries,  1858;  U.  Ville- 
vieille,  Hiatoire  die  8.  Ciaaire,  Aix-en-Provenoe,  1884; 
P.  Lejay,  Lea  8ermona  de  Cfaaire  d'Arlea,  in  Revue  hi- 
Uique,  iv.  (1895)  593-610;  J.  Fessler.  Inatitutionea  patro- 
logia,  ed.  B.  Jungmann,  ii.  438-452,  Innsbruck,  1896; 
G.  Pfeilschifter.  Der  Oatgothen  Kdnig  Theoderich  der  Groaae 
und  die  katholiache  Kirche,  pp.  123-136,  MQnster,  1896; 
Hefelc,  ConcUiengeachichte,  ii.  68-77,  £ng.  transl.,  iv.  131, 
143  sqq. 

C-fiSARIUS  OF  HEISTERBACH,  hois'ter-bOn: 
Monk;  b.  probably  at  Cologne  c.  1180;  d.  at 
Heisterbach  (20  m.  s.  of  Cologne)  c.  1210.  He 
received  an  excellent  education  at  Cologne  and 
gained  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Church  Fathers 
and  classical  writers.  In  1198  or  1199  he  entered 
the  monastery  of  the  Cistercians  at  Heisterbach 
and  spent  his  life  there  in  quiet  seclusion.  He 
became  master  of  the  novices,  and  also  prior 
according  to  Henriquez  {Monohgium  Ciaterciense, 
ad  diem  25  Sept.).     His  literary  activity  is  closely 


connected   with   his   monastic   duties.     Only   six- 
teen of  his  many  waitings  are  extant  and  most  of 
these  are  still  in  manuscript.     One  of  the  best 
known  is  the  Dialogus  miraculorum  or  De  miractilis 
et  visionibus  sui  tcmporis  (ed.  J.  Strange,  2  vols., 
Cologne,  1851;  index,  Coblenz,  1857;  see  bibliography 
below  for  title  of  German  select  transl.).   As  master 
of  the  novices  Cffisarius  had  to  acquaint  the  future 
monks  with  the  regulationa,  opinions,  and  decisions 
of  the  order,  and  he  believed  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish this  was  by  means  of  examples.     At  the 
request  of  his  abbot  he  committed  his  instructions 
to  writing  and  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  his 
material,  drawn  from  the  recent  past  as  well  as 
more  remote  antiquity,  is  surprising.     His  written 
sources  belong  mostly  to  the  Cistercian  order,  but 
he   also   drew   from   oral   communications.     Each 
narrative  is  intended  to  have  a  rehgious  or  moral 
practical  application,  but  Caesarius  knew  how  to 
include  everything  under  these  heads,  and  thus  it 
happens    that  his  stories  contain  many  points  of 
interest  for  contemporaneous  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  civilization.     In  a  series  of  pictures   he 
brings  before  us  the  life  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  espe- 
cially at  Cologne,  and  we  oft«n  meet  with  popular 
beUefs  and  superstitions  in  which  survivals  of  old 
Germanic    mythology    may    still    be    discovered. 
The  Dialogua  is  especially  important  for  informa- 
tion  concerning   ecclesiastical    customs   and   con- 
ditions,   especially    in    the    monastic    life.     The 
regulations  of  the  monasteries,  esj)eoially  among 
the  Cistercians,  the  chorus-singing  and  work,  the 
eating  and  sleeping,  the  fasting  and  bloodletting 
of    the  monks — ^all  comes  before  us  in  Uving  ex- 
amples.    Caesarius  is  much  in  earnest  about  the 
evils  of  confession;  he  suppresses  the  worst,  but 
what  he  tells  is  bad  enough  and  his  judgment  upon 
it  is  severe  (cf.  iii.  41  and  45).     For  the  rest  the 
dialogue  from  beginning  to  end  is  a  witness  to  the 
mania  for  miracles  and  the  belief  of  the  time  in  the 
marvelous.      One  finds  everywhere  an  interference 
of    partly   divine,   partly   demonic    powers  with 
earthly  happenings,  and  when  it  takes  place  the 
most  incredible   becomes   credible.     Here   is   the 
weak  point  of  the  book  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked, despite  the  poetic  charm  of  many  narratives 
and  the  morally  pure  personality  of  Ca?sarius.     He 
contributed  his  share  to  cause  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft and  sorcery,  in  incubi  and  succubi,  and  all 
sorts  of  devilish  intervention,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
constituent  part  of  Christian  belief.     The  praise  be- 
stowed on  the  Dialogus  induced  Caesarius  to  pre- 
pare a  second  work  of  the  kind,  not  however  in  the 
form  of  dialogue,  the  Libri  VIII  miraculorum,  of 
which  only  three  books  are  preserved  (ed.  Aloys 
Meister,  Rome,  1901,  supplementary  vol.  to  the  Rd- 
mische  Quartalschrift).    Caesarius's  historical  works 
include  a  Catalagus  episcoporum  Coloniensium  (in  J.  F. 
Bohmer,  Pontes  rerum  Germaniairum,  ii.,  Stuttgart, 
1845, 272-282,  and,  ed.  H.Cardauns,  in  MGH,  Script., 
xxiv.,  1879,  345-347;    Germ,  transl.  by  M.  Beth- 
any, Elberfeld,  1898)  &nd  a  Vita  sancti  Engelberti,  an 
archbishop  of  Cologne  who  was  murdered  by  a  rela- 
tive inl225  (in  B6hmer,ut  sup.,  294-329).  This  work 
insures  to  Caesarius  a  place  among  the  most  prom- 
inent biographers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  book 
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deaeribca  the  personality  of  Engelbert;  the  isecond 
describes  in  dramatic  manner  the  dangera  with 
which  the  airogant'c  of  inaubordinate  vajssaJa 
threatens  I  the  archbiahop,  and  ends  with  a  thrilling 
account  of  the  final  catastro|)hc.  The  third  book 
treats  of  the  mu'actes  of  Engelbert,  who  wa-s  revered 
as  martyr.  Lastly ,  GEesariua  dt^^erves  no  minor 
place  among  the  preachera  of  hia  time.  His  homi- 
lies (edited  by  Ihe  Dominican  J.  A.  KoppcnsteLn^ 
4  parts,  Cologne,  1515-28)  are  indeed  monastic » 
not  popular^  eermona,  like  thoiie  of  Beraar*i  of 
Clairvaux.  But  both  have  in  common  the  rich 
application  of  Holy  Writ,  the  connection  of  moral 
and  allegorical  exposition ^  and  the  endeavor  to 
edify  their  hearers.  In  spite  of  their  eimplictty 
they  reveal  an  indeed  uneought  for,  but  not  un- 
conscious art  in  their  plan.  Peculiar  to  CfEsariua 
and  corresponding  to  his  method,  already  noted, 
is  the  very  copious  intertwining  of  historical  ex* 
am  pies  from  modern  times.  He  was  a  true  child 
of  his  time,  and  belongs  to  its  best.  In  him  still 
lives  the  spirit  of  the  old  Cistercians,  an  Bernard 
impressed  it  on  the  order.  He  unites  an  earnest 
orthodojcy  with  fervent  piety  and  a  liighly  moral 
lentiment.  Though  implicitly  devoted  to  the 
Church,  nevertheless  he  has  a  keen  ey<i  for  its 
obvious  dofectii,  and  his  judgment  was  incorrupt- 
ible. Though  a  zealoua  monkt  he  did  not  lose  all 
interest  in  the  events  of  the  world,  and  the  political 
disorders  of  the  time,  with  all  the  misery  which 
they  brought,  concern  him.  S.  M.  Dbutsch. 

BiaLIOOKAPat:  A.  Knufmann.  C&Moriut  van  Hei^leThach, 
Cblogikfi.  1S50,  2d«d.,  1862:  W.  Cvinj,  Striptorum  t^Utiasti- 
cofum  hitUfria  litfraria,  year  1225. 2  vobi,.  Londan.  108S-©S; 
J.  HjutKhi^ipi,  Bibliotheca  CoionUrwU,  pp.  42-45^  Colofftic, 
1747:  m^toirt  litbH^itm  d^  hi  Franct,  xriiL  104-201, 
ranj,  1S.15:  Braun,  in  ZtiUthrift  far  PhiUitophiB  und 
ki^holiKhe  Thtohffie,  pp.  l-27„  Boan^  1&45  {contains  a 
Ikt  of  hJA  writinga  prep0j*ed  by  hinmeLf);^  A,  W.  Wy- 
brandii,  De  DialoQUt  miracutorum  van  CmmriuM  van  Hti^ 
ierhoA,  in  Sin^ien  en  Bijdtagen^  ii.  1-110,  Amsterdoia, 
1871;  K,  UnkeL  Die  H&miiieH  dt*  CtHtafitiM  von  HrUiter- 
baeh  und  ^irt  BedeutufiQ  fiir  die  Kt4iur  und  SiUenffc- 
MchicfUe  d^  iwiilft^n  und  drviithnten  JahrhujuiertBt  in  An^ 
nolm  des  hitlari*chen  Verein*  fdr  dmt  Nifdarhein^  xxjcjv, 
(1879)  1-67;  A.  Kailfmann,  Wundtrharv  und  denkaUrditfe 
OeKhichten  avs  den  Wm-ken  des  CosariuM  von  H^ttrhach. 
in  Annalen  de»  ki^tmtchen  Vtrcint  fikr  der^  Niaderrhtin^ 
Colo«nc.  2  part.^,  1884-91:  Wntteobacb.  DOQ,  ii.  412,  4fiS. 

C^SAIUirS  OF  SPEYER,     See  Francis,  Saint, 

OF    ASSISI,   AND  THE   FRANCISCAN   Otin£R,    I.,    j  4; 

C^SAHOFAPISU :  A  name  applied  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  rclationa  between  Church  and  State 
which  contemplates  the  secular  ruler'a  exercising 
epi ritual  power  al$o.  It  is  thus  the  converse  of  the 
theocratic  system  winch  the  popea  have  attempted 
to  carry  into  effect  (i.e.*  in  regard  to  the  world 
at  large,  not  to  their  limited  sstates),  which  also 
underlies  Calvin ^a  teaching  aa  to  the  rclationa  of 
Church  and  State.  Its  principles  are  met  with  aa 
early  as  355,  when  Constantino  addressed  the 
Synod  at  Milan  in  the  words:  "  Wliatcver  /  will, 
let  that  be  acknowledged  as  a  '  canon  '  "  (Atha- 
Dssius,  HiM,  Arian.j  xxxiii,;  NFS'F,  2d  ser.,  iv. 
2S1).  It  develoi>cd  more  rapidly  in  the  Eaetem 
Church  because  of  the  absence  of  the  cf>imterpoistJ 
which  the  papacy  formed  in  the  West.     Justinian 


may  be  regarded  aa  a  typical  rcprescntutive  of  it; 
but  the  Church  managed  during  the  itx>nocla3tic 
controvenry  to  free  itself  in  a  large  measure  from 
imperial  dictation.  Since  that  time  the  term  haa 
not  borne  any  strict  application,  though  it  ia  some* 
times  applied  in  a  modified  sctise  to  the  position 
of  the  Cmts  since  Peter  the  Great  in  the  Hussian 
Church,  and  hoa  sometimes,  though  with  still  let^ 
jui^tiec,  been  used  of  the  German  evangulical 
princes  who  liave  exercised  authority  in  epirituai 
thing!*,  though  even  the  territorial  system  reeog- 
nizca  a  sphere  for  religion  independent  of  tiie  State/ 
See  Erastus,  Thomab.  (E.  Fm^nBEiRo.) 

CAIAPHAS,  coi'a-fos  (more  exactly  Joseph,  wlio 
also  wjis  called  Caiaphas;  cf,  Josephns,  Ant.^  XVIlL 
ii.  2):  The  Jew^ish  high  priest  who  held  office 
during  the  ministry  and  death  of  Jesus.  He  was 
the  laat  of  the  four  high  priests  whom  the  Roman 
procurator  Valerius  Gratua  appointed  successively 
to  this  dignity.  As  Valerius  was  procurator  from 
15  to  26  A.n.,  his  api>ointment  of  Caiaphas  must 
have  occurred  at  the  latest  in  26  a.d.  :  most  likely 
it  happened  c.  18  a. u.,  as  Valerius  Gratus  probably 
appointed  Ishmael,  the  first  of  the  four  high  prieeta, 
immediately  after  his  own  inauguration,  and  as  the 
next  two  remained  in  office  only  about  one  year, 
Caiaphas  held  lua  ofHce  until  c.  36  A.n.,  when  he 
was  removed  by  \1tellius,  the  legate  of  Syria. 
His  administration,  therefore,  lasted  about  eighteen 
years — a  long  term  when  compared  with  that  of 
most  other  high  priests  of  the  Roman  period. 
For  this  he  was  probably  indebted  less  to  his  abittty 
than  to  his  submissivencss  to  the  an ti- Jewish 
policy  of  the  Roman  government.  Probably  he 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Sadducees  and  shared 
their  fondness  for  foreign  ideas,  as  did  his  father-in- 
law  Annas  (Acts  iv.  J,  6;  v.  17)  and  the  lalter's 
son  Annas  the  Yotmger  (Josephua,  Ant.,  XX,  ix-  1). 
See    Annas.  F.  Sieffeet. 

ButLiocjBAPHT:  A.  Bderihelin,  Life  and  Time*  &f  /atu4  IA« 
Mftnah,  ii.  547,  London,  18&5;  D.  F.  Strauxa,  Leb&n 
J«tu.  Iv.  3Q  flqn>P  Bonn,  1S95;  B^shilrer,  Geachichle,  iL 
2D4,  2iB,  Eng.  tmnnl..  IL  i.  1B2.  199;  D3,  i,  3^^;  EB,  I 
171-172;  J£t  il«  4B3;  Bud,  in  eenenJ,  fiominetitariefl  oa 
the  GDCpels. 

CAILLm,  SAINT,  OF  FElfAGH;  Irish  saint  of 
the  *'  second  onier "  who  flourished  about  560. 
His  alle^d  history  is  a  typical  one  among  the 
etorieis  of  the  Tri^sh  *'  saintn/''  and  is  also  note- 
worthy for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  conditions 
of  the  time  and  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  pagan  Ireland,  Caillin's  kinsmen  of  Duimiore 
(County  Gal  way)  had  determined  to  slay  a  part 
of  their  number,  the  land  having  become  over- 
populated;  but^  on  the  advice  of  the  saints  who 
had  received  Christian  education  in  Rome,  they 

^  Tbe  term  QceuioplkpiflTn  in  Enmeirlut  opprobrioiu  In  Us 
implicatinn*;  but  if  it  i a  to  be  kep(  in  mtq  »t  #U  it  J!i  appti- 
c&b!«  to  Brit  monarcbieal  govcramenU  tti  whieb  union  of 
Cburch  iLnd  Btate,  witb  civil  ctrntrol.  prevaiLn.  [n  n  linuted 
monarchy  lilies  Cireat  HFitnin  it  iii  not  as  much  1h«  kinj;  as 
the  riLbinet^  rcpTteaentin^  a  msiorily  of  the  reprewntmlivcs 
uf  the  peoplfl.  tbftt  «3cem!Hs«  mutbority  in  nli^iouH  matturL 
Where  imperial  liutbDrity  in  \0^  Limited,  m  in  GuTmany,  «- 
rkiiiuitlcal  control  by  the  ^^veretsn  or  hi*  rppre±tenlbtiv«  if 
niE^re  cnrnplfit^?.  Wherr  impertat  Authority  is  ubi^ohjit^.  ns  in 
liumtiA  until  TBoently,  tbe  lerm  OeB&rcipapiAm  i^  uppticable 
witboul  qualifioftyoii.  A.  H.  H, 
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desisted,  and  Caillin  undertook  to  find  more  land. 
In  the  course  of  the  search  he  came  to  Fenagh 
(County  Leitrim,  3  m.  s.w.  of  Ballinamore),  where 
he  converted  the  king's  son,  Hugh,  and  a  band  of 
warriors  sent  to  drive  liim  away.  The  prince  then 
gave  the  saint  his  fortress  and  the  latter  built  a 
church  there.  When  the  druids  came,  at  the  king's 
behest,  to  expel  Caillin,  he  restrained  his  Christian 
followers  from  attacking  them,  and  turned  them 
into  stones.  Hugh  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his 
father's  death;  he  was  known  as  ''  the  Dark " 
from  his  personal  appearance,  but  Caillin  made  him 
of  fair  complexion.  Notwithstanding  his  love  of 
peace,  Caillin  is  said  to  have  given  the  tribe  a 
cathach  or  standard,  a  mighty  talisman  in  battle. 

Biblxooraphy:  The  Book  of  Fenagh,  ed.  D.  H.  Kelly  and 
W.  M.  Henneasy,  Dublin,  1876;  T.  Olden,  The  Church 
of  Ireland,  pp.  65-67,  London,  1892. 

CAIN,  KEIflTES:  The  Hebrew  word  fayin 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  name  of  a  stock 
of  nomads,  associated  with  Midian,  Amalek,  and 
Israel,  mentioned  in  Judges  iv.  1 1  and  Num.  xxiv. 
22,  probably  also  to  be  read  in  I  Sam.  xv.  6b.  More 
often  the  form  fenif  "  Kenite,"  is  met  (Gen.  xv. 
19;  Num.  xxiv.  21;  Judges  iv.  11,  17,  etc.).  In 
the  time  of  Moses  this  stock  seems  to  have  been 
dependent  on  the  Midianites,  since  Hobab,  Moses's 
father-in-law,  appears  (Judges  i.  16)  as  the  head 
of  a  Kenite  family,  and  in  Num.  x.  29  is  designated 
as  a  Midianite,  as  is  Jethro  in  Ex. 
The        iii.  1  and  Reuel  in  Ex.  ii.  16.     Mid- 

Kenites.  ianites  is  most  likely  the  larger  term 
and  includes  the  Kenites  as  one  of  the 
branches.  The  Kenites  attached  themselves  to 
the  Israelites  during  the  v/andcring;  at  the  time 
of  Barak  and  Deborah  the  Kenite  Heber  was  near 
the  plain  of  Jczreel,  detached  from  the  rest  of  his 
tribe  (Judges  iv.  11).  In  Saul's  time  the  Kenites 
were  associated  with  the  Amalekites.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  I  Chron.  ii.  55  the  Kenites  are 
brought  into  connection  with  the  Rechabites,  who 
retained  primitive  customs,  suggesting  their  ad- 
herence to  a  nomadic  form  of  life  and  to  the  primi- 
tive Yahweh-religion  of  the  desert  (Jer.  xxxv.). 

This  stock  of  Cain  was  apparently  intended  to  be 
brought  into  connection  with  the  patriarchs  of  the 
race  (Gen.  iv.  1-16);  the  conclusion  of  Wellhausen, 
Budde,  and  Stade,  however,  is  that  originally  the 
story  of  Cain  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Kenites 
for  the  following  reasons:  Gen.  iv.  17  sqq.  deals 
with  the  world  at  large  (verses  17,  20-22);  Gen.  iv. 
1-16  with  the  land  of  Israel  and  neighboring  deserts. 
The  Adhamahf  "  ground,"  of  Gen.  iv.  14  can  be 
only  the  land  inhabited  by  Israel  from  which  Cain 
was  banished.  Gen.  iv.  20  makes 
Their       Jabal  the  ancestor  of  nomads,  while 

Relation    Cain's    nomadic    condition    resulted 

to  Cain,  from  his  sin  (iv.  14-16).  Abel,  too, 
was  a  shepherd  of  small  cattle  who 
dwelt  in  Yahweh's  land.  The  story  of  Cain  in  this 
passage  can  not  be  understood  to  deal  with  the 
earliest  ages  of  mankind  because  of  the  advanced 
civilization  it  implies.  Its  region  is  the  southern 
part  of  Palestine;  it  explained  the  separation  of  a 
people  whose  God  was  the  same  as  Israel's  by  the 
oonunisBion  of  murder  which  is  named  fratricide 


because  of  the  close  connection  of  Kenites  and 
Hebrews.  The  mark  for  Cain,  worn  on  the  fore- 
head, must  have  denoted  adherence  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Yahweh  (cf.  Ex.  xiii.  9,  16;  Isa,  xliv.  6; 
I  Kings  XX.  38,  41),  and  implied  the  same  limits  in 
exacting  blood-revenge  as  were  obligatory  on,  the 
Israelites. 

The  word  ^ayin  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  an 
ancestor  of  a  part  of  mankind.  The  name  stands 
in  J  at  the  head  of  the  so-called  Cainite  table.  Gen. 
iv.  17.  In  its  present  form  this  includes  seven 
generations,  and  in  the  seventh  four  branches  ap- 
pear— Jabal  and  Jubal,  sons  of  Lamech  by  Adah, 
and  Tubal-cain  and  Naamah,  son  and  daughter  of 
Lamech  by  Zillah.  Cain  built  the  first  city  and 
named  it  after  his  son  Enoch;  Jabal  was  the  ances- 
tor of  nomads,  Jubal  of  musicians,  and  Tubal-cain 
of  artisans.     The  table  evidently  is 

Cain  in     an   account   of   supposed   origins   of 

Gen.  iv.  civilization,  so  is  to  be  related  to  Gen. 
ix.  20-27.  Then  Noah's  earlier  con- 
nection with  the  Cainite  table  through  Lamech 
is  probable,  though  in  Gen.  v.  28  (P)  he  is  a  Sethite. 
That  the  narratives  are  doublets  appears  on  com- 
parison (cf.  Cain  and  Kenan,  Methusael  and  Methu- 
selah, Ired  and  Jared,  as  weU  as  the  fact  that  Adam 
and  Enos  both  mean  **  man  ").  The  Sethite  and 
the  Cainite  tables  are  both  traced  to  a  single  original, 
and  the  Cainite  line  of  J  is  believed  to  have  been 
originally  a  Sethite  line,  while  Gen.  iv.  25-26 
originally  preceded  iv.  17. 

The  present  form  of  the  text  is  probably  attrib- 
utable to  the  editor  of  the  work  of  J  who  inserted 
the  flood  story.  He  borrowed  the  material  from 
an  old  Sethite  table,  and  setting  Cain  at  the  head 
formed  a  Cainite  table  and  inserted  the  Cain-story 
(Gen.  iv.  1-16)  and  the  sword-song  of  Lamech. 
He  thus  brought  into  juxtaposition  the  killing  by 
Lamech  and  that  by  Cain,  completed  the  identi- 
fication of  Cain  [father  of  the  Kenites  and  Cain 
brother  of  Abel]  through  Cain,  founder  of  the  dty. 
Thus  he  secured  a  contrast  between  the  godless 
Cainites  and  the  pious  Sethites  on  which  was 
founded  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  that  alienation 
from  God  was  in  the  Cainite  blood,  while  in  the 
Sethite  piety  was  instinctive. 

Of  the  other  names  in  the  table  little  need  be 
said.  In  II  Sam.  xxi.  16  Kayin  means  ''  a  spear," 
in  Arabic  and  Syriac  "a  smith,"  and  possibly 
(Gen.  iv.  1)  is  to  be  connected  with  the  word  to 
'*  make."  Enoch  (Hanokh)  is  the  name  of  a 
Reubenite  (Gen.  xlvi.  9)  and  a  Midianite  (Gen.  xxv. 
4)  stock  (cf .  the  Annakus  who  was  king  of  Phrygia, 
mentioned  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium).  With 
Jubal  should  be  connected  the  Hebrew  for  "  ram's 
horn  "  (Joshua  vi.  5).  Tubal  is  the  Tibareni  of 
Asia  Minor  (Gen.  x.  2),  while  the  addition  of  Cain, 
"  smith,"  goes  well  with  their  reputation  for  metal- 
work.  A  goddess  Adah  was  worshiped  by  Baby- 
lonians, and  one  named  Naamah  by  the  Phenicians. 

(H.  GUTHE.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  The  subject  is  treated  more  or  lees  ade- 
quately in  the  oommentaries  on  Genesis,  best  in  A.  Dill- 
mann's,  Edinburgh,  1897,  and  in  H.  Gunkel's,  G<^ttin- 
gen,  1902.  Consult  further:  I.  Goldiiher,  Der  MjfOuf 
bei  den  Hebrdem,  Leipsie,  1876,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1877;  K.  Budde,  BiUieche  Uroeedtiehte,  pp.  117  sqq..  Giee- 
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sen,  1883;  F.  LenonnAnt,  Let  OrUjinei  (U  Vhittoire  d*apr^9 
ta  BibU,  yol.  i.,  Paru,  1880.  Eng.  tnuul.,  Beoinnino*  of 
Hiaiory,  London,  1883;  J.  WeUhauaen.  Dia  KompontUm 
dM  H9xai€ueh»,  pp.  10  sqq.,  306,  Berlin.  1889;  H.  E.  Ryle, 
Early  NarraHvM  of  Genem.  pp.  78-83,  London.  1802;  B. 
Stade.  in  ZATW.  idy.  (1804)250  sqq.;  SB,  i.  622-628. 
iy.  4411-17;  DB,  i.  338-330.  On  the  later  Jewish  myth- 
ology, J.  A.  Eisenmenger,  Entdedtto§  Judsn^utn,  L  462. 
471.  832.  836,  Frankfort.  1700. 

CAnnTES:  According  to  IreiueuB  (Har.,  i.  31), 
a  sect  of  the  Ophites  (q.v.)  who  worshiped  Cain  as 
an  instrument  of  the  Gnostic  Sophia,  treated  with 
hostility  by  the  demiurge.  They  saw  in  Judas  the 
one  who  best  of  all  knew  the  truth,  celebrated  his 
treason  as  a  mystery,  and  had  a  "  Goepcl  of  Judas." 
The  notices  of  Pseudo-Tertullian  (Har„  vii.)» 
Philastrius  {Hcer.^  ii.),  and  Epiphanius  {Hctr., 
xxxviii.)  accord  with  these  statements.  Cain  was 
generated  of  higher  power  than  Abel,  and  Judas  was 
the  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  either  because 
by  his  treason  he  frustrated  Christ's  intention  to 
destroy  truth  (Philastrius),  or  because  he  compelled 
the  archons  to  kill  Christ,  and  so  assisted  in  obtain- 
ing the  salvation  of  the  cross  (Epiphanius).  When 
Tertullian  {PrcescripHo  hcereticorum,  xxxiii.;  cf.  De 
baplismo,  i.)  mentions  "  Gaiana  heresis"  he  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  Cainites.  Cf.  also  Clement, 
Strom.t  yi.  108;  Theodoret, /f (ft.,  i.  15;  Hippolytus, 
PhU.t  viii.  20.  For  Cainites,  descendants  of  Cain, 
see  Cain,  Kekites.  G.  KrOokr. 

Bibuoobapht:  Neander,  ChriaHan  Chwrch^  i.  448,  476.  646; 
Hamack,  LiUeraiur,  II.  i.  638  sqq.;  see  literature  under 
GNoenciSM;  OpRmBS. 

CAIRD,  JOHN:  Church  of  Scotland:  b.  at  Green- 
ock (23  m.  w.n.w.  of  Glasgow),  Renfrewshire, 
Dec.  15,  1820;  d.  there  July  30,  1808.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  (1837- 
1838,  1840-45;  M.A.,  1845),  interrupting  his  studies 
in  1838-30  while  engaged  in  his  father's  engineering 
works.  After  the  completion  of  his  education  he 
was  minister  successively  at  Ncwton-on-Ayr  (1845- 
1847),  Lady  Tester's,  Edinburgh  (1847-49),  Errol, 
Perthshire  (1840-57),  and  the  Park  Church,  Glas- 
gow (1857-62).  In  1862  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  became  principal  and  vice-chancellor  in  1873, 
retaining  both  positions  until  his  death,  although  he 
announced  his  intention  of  resigning  early  in  1808. 
He  was  Croall  Lecturer  at  Edinburgh  in  1878-70 
and  Gifford  Lecturer  at  Glasgow  in  180Q-01  and 
1806,  though  a  stroke  of  paralysis  forced  him  to 
discontinue  this  second  course.  He  wrote:  Ser- 
mons (Edinburgh,  1858);  Introduction  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion  (Croall  lectures  for  1878-70; 
Glasgow,  1880);  Spinoza  (Edinburgh,  1886);  and 
the  posthumous  University  Addresses  (Glasgow, 
1808);  University  Sermons  (1808);  and  The  Fun- 
damental Ideas  of  Christianity  (Gifford  lectures;  2 
vols.,  1800;  ed.,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by 
E.  Caird). 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  Caird,  memoir  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  The  Fundamental  Ideae  of  ChrialianUy,  2  yols.,  Glas- 
gow. 1899;  DNB,  supplement,  i.  368-369. 

CAIRIfS,  JOHN:  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Scotland;  b.  at  Ayton  Hill  (7  m.  n.w.  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed)  Aug.  23,  1818;  d.  in  Edinburgh  Mar. 
12,  1802.  After  being  the  wonder  of  his  first  school, 
he  became  the  wonder  of  the  University  of  Ekiin- 
II.— 22 


burgh,  where  he  studied  arts  (1834-40),  and  of 
Secession  Hall,  where  he  studied  theology  (1840-43). 
In  1843-44  he  studied  and  traveled  on  the  Continent 
and  received  impressions  and  made  acquaintances, 
especially  in  Germany,  which  affected  his  life. 
From  1845  till  1876  he  was  minister  of  the  Golden 
Square  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Berwiok-on- 
Tweed.  In  frame  he  was  massive,  and  he  had  appar- 
ently great  powers  of  endurance,  but  he  toiled  too 
much,  responded  to  too  many  calls  in  every  direction, 
and  on  all  sorts  of  errands,  and  so  in  1855  broke 
down  and  after  that  was  frequently  laid  aside. 
He  early  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  denom- 
ination, and  developed  into  one  of  the  foremost 
Scotchmen.  He  was  from  1867  to  1876  professor 
of  apologetics  in  the  theological  hall  of  his  denomi- 
nation in  Edinburgh;  in  1872  moderator  of  its  gen- 
eral assembly.  In  1876  he  gave  up  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  moving  to  Edinburgh  received  the  joint 
professorship  (with  the  principal)  of  sjrstematio 
theology  and  apologetics — the  terms  of  which  had 
been  lengthened  from  seven  weeks  to  five  months. 
In  1870  he  succeeded  to  the  principalship.  In  1880 
he  visited  America  and  was  a  prominent  character 
in  the  second  council  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  held  in  Philadelphia.  He  died  of  heart 
disease  after  a  brief  illness.    He  never  married. 

His  best  work  was  done  upon  the  platform  and 
in  the  pulpit.  The  great  respect  felt  for  him  there 
and  as  a  man  of  affairs  and  counsel  withheld  criti- 
dsm  of  him  as  an  educator,  for  as  such  he  was 
less  successful.  He  had  considerable  learning  and 
remarkable  gifts,  especially  in  the  way  of  language, 
and  he  acquired  foreign  languages  readily,  even 
such  tongues  as  Assyrian  and  Arabic  when  in 
middle  life.  He  was  sprung  from  the  common 
people,  imdersood  how  to  address  them,  and  was 
reverenced  by  them.  His  nature  was  genial,  free 
from  affectation  and  hauteur,  and  he  was  untiring 
in  the  service  of  others.  He  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  own  generation  by  his  broad-mindedness, 
moral  courage,  and  fervent  eloquence. 

The  topics  upon  which  he  spoke  with  convincing 
power,  springing  from  deep  conviction,  were  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  from  the  State;  home  and 
foreign  missions;  temperance,  and  (after  1874)  in 
advocacy  of  total  abstinence;  modification  of  the 
(Donfession  of  Faith,  by  a  declaratory  statement 
(adopted  1870);  union  of  the  United  Presbyterian, 
the  Free  Church,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  (real- 
ized as  far  as  the  first  two  are  concerned  in  10(X)); 
and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

His  literary  work  was  small  in  amount.  He 
published  aside  from  pamphlets  a  memoir  of  Rev. 
John  Brown,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
father  of  the  author  of  Rab  and  his  Friends  (Edin- 
burgh, 1860);  Unbelief  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
CXmningham  lectures  for  1881;  and  after  his  death 
came  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  Christ  the  Morning 
Star,  and  Other  Sermons  (London,  1802). 

BiBLXooRAraT*.  A.  R.  Bfacewen,  Life  and  LeUere  of  John 
Caima,  London,  1898:  Principal  Cavme,  in  the  Famous 
ScoU  Series,  Edinburgh,  1903. 

CAIUS,  kd'us:  The  name  of  several  characters 
in  Roman  history,  of  whom  only  two  need  be  in- 
cluded here. 
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1.  Roman  autlior  early  in  the  third  century, 
mentioned  by  Hippolytns,  Dionysiua  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  EiisebiuB,  What  Theodortt  and  Je- 
rome tell  of  him  rests  nn  Eusebius;  Photius'a 
account  is  worthless ^  as  the  tradition  from  which 
be  derived  it  confuacfl  Hippolytus  and  Caiua. 
It  is  doubtful  wht;ther  he  was  a  Roman  presbyter^ 
to  say  no  tiling  of  the  title  of  '*  bishop  of  the  na- 
tions "  given  him  by  Photius  from  tradition.  In 
the  library  at  Jerusalem  Eusebius  found  a  work 
of  his,  ^hc  ''  Dialogue  with  Proclus  "  (the  head  of 
the  Roman  Montaniets);  but  this  is  the  only  one 
known.  From  the  quotations  of  Eusebius  it  ap- 
pears that  Caius  rebuked  the  audacity  of  the  Mon- 
tanifiie  in  manufacturing  new  Scriptures,  that  he 
rejected  millenarianisro  and  with  it  the  Apocalypse  ^ 
and  that  he  recognized  only  thirteen  epistles  of 
Paul.  Ebed  Jesu  (in  Assemani^  BibL  OHenLt  HI. 
J.,  p.  15)  eaya  that  Hippolytus  wrote  some  Capita 
adver^us  Caiwn  ;  and  this  statement  is  now  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  John  Gwynn,  who  found 
in  the  British  Museum  and  published  five  frag- 
ments of  these  very  Caj^la  {Hermathena,  vi.,  Dublin, 
1S88).  From  the  statemcnta  of  Caius  here  attacked 
it  is  clear  that  he  spoke  strongly  against  the 
contenta  of  the  Apocalypse  (presumably  in  the 
"  Dialogue  "),  an<i  oonaideretl  it  as  unworthy  of 
credence  and  conflicting  with  the  Iloly  Scriptures* 
Thus  from  one  of  Eusebius's  references  {Hut  ecrt, 
III.  xxviii.  1-2)  the  conclusioa  is  almost  certainly 
justified  that  Caius  held  the  Apocalypse  to  be 
the  work  of  Cerinthus.  Since  this  view  is  also  that 
of  the  Alogians  of  Aaia  Minor,  and  since  the  method 
of  his  polemic  against  the  book  strikingly  suggests 
theirs,  a  connection  between  them  is  a  plausible 
hypothesis.  (A.  Harnack.) 

Bibliwihapbt:  A.  Huraaek,  Die  Owynn'achtn  Cajut  uvd 
Hippolututfmffment^i,  in  TC/,  vi.  3  ClSei).  12i-l28;  idrm, 
LiUeratur,  i,  601^003;  KrO^Br,  History,  pp.  320-321  (eivea 
further  litfifftture):  DTH,  i.  aS4-386-  NPNF,  L  120.  160, 

9.  Pope  283^296.  These  dates,  Dec.  17  for  his 
election  and  Apj\  22  for  hia  death,  are  given  in  the 
Catahgiis  LibertanuH  ;  Eusebius  {Hist  eccL^  VII. 
xxxii.  1)  aii^'^ribes  to  him  a  pontificate  of  about 
fifteen  years.  In  any  ease,  his  rule  falla  in  the 
peaceful  period  before  the  outbreak  of  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian,  and  for  this  reaaon^  if  for  no 
other,  the  tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr  is  in- 
eredible*  \ccording  to  the  Depo$itio  episcoporum 
he  waa  buried  in  the  eemeteiy  of  St.  Calixtua. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

CAJETAWj  ca'j^tfin orcaj'e-tan. THOMAS:  Italian 
cardinal;  b.  at  Gaeta  Feb.  20,  14f)9;  d.  at  Rome 
Aug.  9,  1534.  HiB  real  name  was  Jacopo  Vio,  he 
took  the  monastic  wame  Thomas,  and  his  Humame 
is  from  his  birthpjapo.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  en- 
tered the  Dominican  ordcrr  and,  devoting  himself 
to  studies  in  the  Thomiat  philosophy,  became^ 
before  he  was  tliirty,  one  of  its  not^d  teachers; 
be  was  made  general  procurator  in  1507  and  general 
ft  year  later.  Faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Dominicans,  he  appears  in  1511  as  a  supporter  of 
the  pope  against  the  claims  of  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
composing  in  defeni?e  of  his  position  the  Tractatus 
de  Comparatione   auctoritatis  Papcit  et  Cfmrilwrutn 


ad  inincem.  At  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council  (1512-17) 
which  Julius  II.  set  up  in  oppofiition  to  that  of 
Pisa,  Cajetan  played  the  leading  rdle;  and  it  was  he 
who  during  the  second  session  of  the  council  brought 
about  the  decree  recognizing  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope  and  the  superiority  of  his  authority  to  that 
of  tlie  council.  For  liis  aerv-ices  I^eo  X.  made  Mm 
in  15 17 cardinal  presbyter  of  Saint  Siflto, Rome, and 
bestowed  on  him  in  the  following  year  the  bishopric 
of  Palermo.  This  he  resigned  in  151^  to  take  the 
bishopric  of  Gaeta  granted  him  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V,,  for  whose  election  Cajetan  had  labored 
zealously.  In  15 IS  he  was  sent  as  legate  to  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  and  to  him^  at  the  wxBh.  of  the 
Saxon  elector,  was  entrusted  the  task  of  examining 
and  testing  the  teacliinga  of  Luther.  Treatises 
of  his  own,  written,  without  knowledge  of  Luther's 
theses,  in  1517  show  that  Luther  was  justified  in 
his  assertion  that  on  the  doctrine  of  dispensation 
the  Church  had  as  yet  arrived  at  no  firmly  estab- 
lished position-  the  doctrine  of  confession  Cajetan 
seemed  also  to  regard  as  a  subject  open  to  contro- 
versy. Yet  more  than  investigator  and  thinker 
he  was  politician  and  prelate,  and  his  appearance 
at  Augiburg  in  all  the  splendor  of  eecle^astical 
pomp  only  served  to  reveal  him  to  Luther  as  the 
type  of  Roman  curialist,  hateful  to  Germans  and 
German  Christianity,  Cajetan  was  active  in  fur- 
thering the  election  of  Adrian  VI.,  retaine<I  influ- 
ence under  Clement  VII.,  suffered  a  short  tenn 
of  imprisonment  after  the  storming  of  Rome  by 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon  and  by  Fnmdsberg 
(1527),  retired  to  his  bishopric  for  a  few  years,  and, 
le turning  to  Rome  in  1530,  ai^umed  his  old  posi^ 
tioD  of  influence  about  the  person  of  Clemen t^  in 
whose  behalf  he  wrote  the  decision  rejecting  the 
appeal  for  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon  made 
by  Henry  VII L  of  England  (March  23. 1534?  printed 
in  Records  of  the  Re}armaiimi,  ed.  N.  Power,  Ox- 
ford. 2  vols.,  1870,  ii.  632"533).  Of  the  Refoi^ 
mat  ion  he  remained  a  steadfast  opponent,  com- 
posing several  works  directed  against  Luther, 
and  taking  an  important  share  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  papal  delegates  in  Germany** 
Learned  though  he  was  in  the  scholastics,  he  recog- 
niaed  that  to  fight  the  Reformers  ^^ith  t^ome  chance 
of  success  a  deeper  knowlecige  of  the  Scriptures 
than  he  possessed  was  necessary.  To  this  study 
he  devotwl  himself  with  characteristic  zeal,  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  and,  in  the  exposition  of  his 
text,  which  he  treated  critically,  allowed  himself 
considerable  latitude  in  departing  from  the  literal 
and  tniditional  interpretation.  In  the  very  field 
of  Thomist  philosophy  he  ahowe<i  striking  inde- 
pendence of  judgment,  expressing  liberal  viewe 
on  marriage  and  divorce,  denying  the  existence  of 
a  material  hell  and  advocating  the  celebration  of 
public  prayers  in  the  vernacular.  The  Sorbonne 
found  some  of  these  views  heterodox,  and  in  tbe 


P  Cajct&n  bore  witaess  to  Luther':*  ability  when  he  c-k- 
cLoimed.,  ''  Ego  nolo  ampliuii  cum  bac  befitja  oollwiut:  Laliet 
«Q]iii  profundlofl  ociilojj  et  mirabilpi*  ^pcrulfttiones  in  capitis 
AliQ,"  (I  do  not  want  to  have  any  further  parley  with  that 
beftBt;  for  h«  h^t  i^jirp  eyen  and  wonderful  speoulvtiotu  la 
his  head.)] 
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1570  edition  of  his  celebrated  commentary  on  the 
Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (counted  among  the 
best;  new  ed.,  Lierre,  1892  sqq.)  the  objectionable 
passages  were  expunged.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  with  liife  appeared  in  five  volumes  at 
Lyons,  1639.  (T.  Kolde.) 

Bibliography:  Besides  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  works,  con- 
sult: R.  Simon,  Histoire  crUique  du  Vieux  Testament^  p. 
319,  Rotterdam,  1678;  idem,  Hiatoire  dea  prineipaux  ccm- 
mentateuradu  N.  T.,  p.  537.  1630;  C.  F.  Jfiger,  in  ZHT, 
1858,  p.  431. 

CAJETANS.     See  Thbatinbs. 
CALAH.     See  Assyria,  IV.,  §  3. 

CALAMY:  The  name  of  an  English  family 
which  produced  several  distinguished  clergymen  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

1.  Edmund  Calamy  the  Elder:  Presbyterian; 
b.  in  London  Feb.,  1600;  d.  there  Oct.  29,  1666. 
He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge; 
became  (1626)  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  in  Swaffham 
Prior,  Cambridgeshire;  thence  in  the  same  year 
removed  to  St.  Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk  as  lec- 
turer, where  he  remained  ten  years,  until  compelled 
to  retire  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Book 
of  SportSf  thereby  identifying  himself  with  the 
Puritan  party.  He  accepted  from  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  the  rectory  of  Rochford  in  Essex,  where 
he  remained  until  in  1639  he  was  chosen  pastor  of 
St.  Mary  Aldermanbury  Church  in  London,  where 
he  labored  until  1662.  He  composed  in  1641  with 
others  "  An  Answer  to  a  Book  entitled,  An  Humble 
Remonstrance  in  which  the  original  of  Ldturgy  and 
Episcopacy  is  discussed :  and  Queries  proposed 
concerning  both.  The  Parity  of  Bishops  &  Pres- 
byters in  Scripture  demonstrated.  The  occasion  of 
their  Imparity  in  Antiquity  discovered.  The  Dis- 
parity of  the  Ancient  <fc  our  modem  Bishops  mani- 
fested. The  Antiquity  of  Ruling  Elders  in  the  Church 
vindicated.  The  Prdaiical  church  bounded.  Writ- 
ten by  Smectymnuus  [i.e.,  S(tephen)  M(arshall), 
E(dmund)  C(alamy),T(homaj8)  Y(oung),  M(atthew) 
N(ewcommen),  and  W(illiam)  S(purstow)].  This 
reply  to  Joseph  Hall's  Humble  Remonstrance  became 
the  platform  of  the  Presbyterians,  as  that  became 
the  platform  of  the  Episcopal  party,  each  side 
claiming  jure  divino.  Several  other  tracts  were 
issued  in  the  controversy  pro  and  con.  Calamy 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly of  Divines  (1643),  and  took  an  active  part  in  its 
proceedings,  being  moderate  in  doctrinal  position, 
and  inclined  to  a  union  with  both  Independents 
and  Episcopalians  in  some  comprehensive  poUty. 
He  also  became  one  of  the  most  energetic  mem- 
bers of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  London;  took 
part  in  the  composition  of  the  Vindication  of  the 
Presbyterian  Government  and  Ministry,  1649;  was 
the  author  of  the  Jus  Divinum  Ministerii  Evan- 
gelid,  1654,  both  adopted  by  that  body.  He  had 
opposed  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  was  active 
in  restoring  Charles  II.  to  the  kingdom  in  1659; 
was  one  of  the  divines  sent  to  Holland  to  treat 
with  him.  At  the  Restoration  in  1660  he  wa.s 
made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  offered  tne 
bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  which,  how- 
ever, he  declined.  With  Baxter,  Reynolds,  and 
others,  he  gave  his  energies  for  a  comprehension 


of  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  through  a 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  and  a  reduction  of  Episco- 
pacy on  Archbishop  Ussher's  model.  He  took 
part  in  drawing  up  the  Exceptions  against  the  Lit- 
urgy, and  reply  to  the  Reasons  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy.  He  was  a  great  preacher,  frequently  de- 
livering sermons  before  Parliament  and  the  lord 
mayors  on  public  occasions;  and  his  lectures  were 
frequented  by  the  best  people  of  London.  A 
number  of  these  have  been  published.  His  most 
popular  work  is  The  Godly  Man's  Ark  (London, 
1657;  18th  ed.,  1709;  reprinted,  1865).  He  was 
the  compiler  of  The  Souldier's  Pocket  Bible,  issued 
for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  anny  in  1643; 
reprinted  in  facsimile  1895.  He  was  a  practical 
man  of  affairs,  rather  than  a  scholar  and  writer. 
He  was  ejected  for  non-conformity  in  1662,  and 
imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  a  short  time  for  having 
preached  after  his  ejection.  But  the  king  inter- 
posed, on  account  of  great  public  indignation,  and 
he  was  released.  C.  A.  Brioos. 

Bibliography:  The  DNB,  viii.  227-230,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  his  life,  and  adds  details  of  references 
to  literature. 

2.  Edmund  Calamy  the  Younger:  Non-con- 
forming minister,  eldest  son  of  Edmimd  Calamy 
the  elder;  b.  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  about  1635; 
d.  at  Totteridge,  near  Bamet,  May,  1685.  He 
studied  at  Sidney  Sussex  College  and  Pembroke 
HaU,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1654;  M.A.,  1658);  was 
made  rector  of  Moreton,  Essex,  1658;  ejected  on 
the  passage  of  the  Uniformity  Act  (1662),  and 
thenceforth  lived  a  retired  life  in  London,  preach- 
ing occasionally  in  private  or  to  friends. 

Bibliography:  Biographta  Britannica,  ed.   A.   Kippis,  iii. 

136.  London,  1784;  DNB,  viii.  230-231. 

3.  Benjamin  Calamy:  Church  of  England,  sec- 
ond son  of  Edmund  Calamy  the  elder;  b.  in  London 
on  or  before  June  8,  1642;  d.  there  Jan.,  1686 
(buried  Jan.  7).  He  studied  at  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1664;  M.A.,  1668;  D.D.,  1680); 
became  curate  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  London, 
1677,  from  which  his  father  was  ejected  fifteen  years 
earlier;  king's  chaplain  1680;  vicar  of  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  with  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Milk  Street, 
annexed,  1683;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  1685. 
Unlike  his  father  and  elder  brother,  he  was  a  High- 
churchman;  he  lived  on  very  friendly  terms, 
however,  with  his  non-oonformist  brotner  and 
befriended  the  latter's  son.  He  published  many 
sermons  which  are  commended  for  beauty  of  lan- 
guage and  excellent  sentiments.  His  Discourse 
about  a  Doubting  (in  the  second  edition.  Scrupulous) 
Conscience  (1683)  made  a  great  sensation,  it  was 
directed  against  dissenters  and  called  forth  a  reply 
from  Thomas  de  Laune,  a  Baptist  schoolmaster 
(A  Plea  for  the  Non-Conformists,  1684).  His 
brother  James  Calamy  edited  a  volume  of  his 
sermons,  containing  also  his  fimeral  sermon  by 
Dean  Sherlock  (London,  1690;  several  subsequent 
editions). 

Bibliooraprt:    Biographia  Britannica,  ed.  A.  Kippis,  iii 

137,  London.  1784;  DNB,  viii.  226-227. 

4.  Edmund  Calamy :  The  historian  of  non-con- 
formity,  son  of  Edmund  Calamy  the  younger; 
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b.  In  I^ndon  Apr.  5,  3671;  d.  there  June  3,  1732. 

He  studied  at  Bcveral  achoola  kept  by  ejected 
nunisterB  in  England,  and  at  the  Universilj 
of  Utrecht^  1688-89;  then  spent  nine  months  at 
Oxford;  bccanic  assistant  to  Matthew  Sylvester 
at  BlaekfriarSr  London,  J  692;  was  ordained  1094; 
in  1703  settled  an  pastor  of  a  church  in  Weatmlnsterf 
London.  He  wad  a  man  of  winning  roanncrs  and 
much  taet,  and  sucoeedod  in  accomplishing  his 
purposes  without  making  enemies.  His  publican 
lions  were  numerous,  for  the  most  part  sermons; 
those  which  have  permanent  value  are  his  histor- 
icol  works  on  English  non-confonnity.  He  edited 
Baxter's  NarnUive  (RtliquiiB  Baxtitianas)  and 
supplied  an  index  and  table  of  contents  (1606); 
six  years  later  he  published  an  abridgment  of  the 
same  work,  adding  a  history  of  ministers  ejected 
for  non -conformity  down  to  the  close  of  Baxter^a 
Hfo  in  1691,  The  publication  provoked  much 
criticism,  to  which  Calomy  replied  in  a  second 
edition  (2  vob.r  1713)  bringing  the  history  down 
to  1711;  and  in  1727  he  publiahe^I  a  continuation 
of  the  work  in  two  voluraea.  Cal amy's  four  vol- 
umes were  condensed  into  two  by  Samuel  Palmer^ 
with  the  title  The  Non-Con formisVs  Memorial 
(1775),  and  a  tliree^ volume  edition  was  issued  in 
1803.  He  left  an  autobiography.  An  Hktorical 
Account  of  my  Own  Life^  tinth  some  reftst^iona  on 
the  times  I  have  Hied  int  edited  by  John  Towill  Rutt 
(2  vols.,  London,  1829),  Calamy  was  well  quali- 
fied by  his  moderation  and  catholicity  to  be  the 
fair-minded  historian  of  non-conformity. 
Bibuckicafhy:  Beddes  the  ■.utobjograpliy  mentioned 
above,  consult:  Biographia  Britanrkica,  ed,  A.  Kjppin>  iii- 
140*  LondoD,  1784;  BNB.  viii.  231-235  (quite  in  detail). 

CALAS,  ca'^a',  JEAN,    See  Rabaut^  Paul. 

CALASANZE,  JOs£     See  FiAiufiTi. 

CALATRAVA,  ORBER  OP:  A  knightly  order, 
founded  about  the  naiddk*  of  the  twelfth  century, 
to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Christian  Spain  against 
the  Moors.  The  fortress  of  Calatrava  (on  the 
Guadiana,  65  m.  s.e.  of  Toledo),  on  the  borders  of 
Andalusia,  conunanded  the  passes  into  Castile 
and  was  hotly  contested.  After  being  bravely 
held  for  several  years  by  a  company  of  monks  and 
knights  under  the  lead  of  a  Cietercian  monk  and 
former  soldi erj  VelasqucBj  and  the  abbot  Raymond 
of  Fitcro,  it  waa  presented  to  the  band  by  Sancho 
IIL,  king  of  Castile,  in  1158.  The  general  chapter 
of  the  Cistercians  gave  the  order  a  rule  under  the 
oversight  of  the  monastery  of  Morimund,  and 
prescribed  as  drees  a  white  seapulary  (or  white 
cloak)  with  a  garland  of  red  lilies.  The  ruie  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  IlL  in  115-1.  The 
knights  of  the  order  captured  Cordova  in  1 177  and 
performed  other  noteworthy  deeds  of  arms.  After 
1195  a  long  period  of  decline  began.  Calatrava 
waa  lost  and  the  seat  of  the  order  was  transferred 
to  Salvatierra  {Mons  SalidiM)  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
In  1212  Calatrava  was  again  occupied,  but  was 
abandoned  for  New  Calatrava,  eight  miles  farther 
south,  in  1218,  the  Order  of  Alcantara  (q.v.)  under- 
taking the  defense  of  Calatrava.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages  the  grand  master  possessed 
Bucb  wealth  and  power  that  he  became  an  object 


of  susipicion  to  the  crown.  At  the  instigation  of 
Ferdinand  and  fsabella,  Pope  Innocent  VUl.  in 
1486  deprived  the  order  of  the  right  of  choosing 
its  master,  and  after  1523  the  office  was  united 
with  the  crown.  Since  1808  the  order  has  been 
merely  one  of  merit.  Nuns  of  Calatrava  were 
iofitituted  by  the  grand  master  Gonzalez  Vane« 
in  1219  at  the  time  of  the  removal  to  New  Cala- 
trava. They  had  their  convent  at  Barrios  near 
Amaya^  later  at  Burgos,  but  never  attained  to 
importance.  (O.  ZocKLERf.) 

BiBLiooKAPfTY:  Hdyot,  Ortire*  wKmojii^MM*  vi.  34-63*  6ft 
■qq.;  W.  H.  Pre«eott,  Hi*kfry  of  tht  Reign  of  Ferdiwtnd 
and  I  •abulia,  L,  308-309,  PhiiKdelpbi»,  1B73;  P.  B.  Gimu, 
KtrchenntachichU  SpanitnM,  Hi-  M,  Ilesenflbuj|[,  16711; 
Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Nffngr^ffuHofum^  i.  226-2S7; 
Currier,  Htiigicm^  Ordcrt,  p.  316. 

CALDECOTT,   ALFRED:    (^urch  of   England; 

b.  at  Chester  Nov.  9,  1850.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  London  (B.A.,  1S73)  and  at  St, 
John's  College,  Cambridge  {B.A.,  lS79)j  sud  was 
ordered  deacon  in  18S0,  and  ordained  priest  two 
years  later.  He  was  curate  of  Christ  Church, 
Stafford,  in  1880,  fellow  of  St,  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1S80-S6,  and  feQow  and  dean  of  the  eame 
college  in  1889-95,  in  addition  to  being  curate  of 
St.  Paul's,  Cambridge,  in  1881-82,  vicar  of  Hom- 
ingsey,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1882-84,  and  principal 
of  Codrington  College,  Barbados,  and  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Barbados  in  1884-86. 
He  was  organidng  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  Cambridge  in  1889- 
1905,  and  was  rector  of  North  cum  South  Lophan, 
Norfolk,  in  1895-98.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has 
beenreetor  of  Fratingcum  Thorington,  Esse?r«  and 
has  also  been  examining  chaplain  t^  the  bishop  of 
St.  Albans  since  1903.  He  was  examiner  in  Moral 
Scienee  Tripos  in  Cambridge  in  1884,  1888-89,  and 
1893-94,  and  was  select  preacher  in  the  same  uni- 
versity in  1884,  1890-91,  and  1894,  while  in  1S91- 
1892  he  was  junior  proctor.  In  addition  to  bis  duties 
as  rector,  he  has  been  professor  of  moral  and  mental 
philosophy  in  King*®  College,  London,  since  1891, 
and  examiner  in  theology  in  the  University  of 
London  since  1902,  as  well  as  Cambridge  Extension 
Lecturer  in  1880-82  and  1SS6-S7,  He  has  lilws- 
wise  been  senior  secretary  of  St.  John's  Cambridge 
Mission  in  South  London  in  1883-^6  and  1889-95, 
vice-president  of  the  Cambridge  Ethical  Society 
in  1890^1905,  governor  of  Colchester  Grammar 
School  in  1900-05,  a  member  of  the  conunittee  of 
the  Christian  Evidence  Society  since  1903,  and  & 
inemt>er  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
since  1904.  In  1906  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
King's  College,  London,  He  has  written :  Englwh 
ColoniBoHon  and  Empire  (London,  1891);  The 
Church  in  the  West  tndiett  (1898);  and  The  Phi^ 
loaophy  of  Reiigi&n  in  England  and  America  (1901). 

CALDERWOOD,  DAVID:  The  historian  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  probably  at  Dalkeith  (7  m, 
s.e.  of  Edinburgh)  1575;  d,  at  Je^iburgh  (40  m, 
s.e  of  Edinburgh)  Oct.  29j  1650.  He  studied  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1604  was  ordained  minister  of 
Crailing,  near  Jedburgh.  He  was  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  scheme  of  King  James  to  introduce 
prelacy  into  the  Cburcb  of  Scotland;  in  1617  he 
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presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  and  argued 
so  boldly  and  successfully  in  support  of  his  position 
that  he  was  imprisoned  and  ultimately  ordered 
to  leave  the  country.  He  went  to  Holland  (1619), 
where  he  lived  in  quiet  and  obscurity;  at  one  time 
it  was  rumored  that  he  was  dead  and  a  false  Recan- 
tation Directed  to  Such  in  Scotland  as  Refuse  Con- 
formity to  the  Ordinances  of  the  Church  was  pub- 
lished and  ascribed  to  him  (London,  1622).  After 
the  death  of  James  (1625)  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
but  did  not  obtain  a  charge  imtil  1640,  when  he  was 
appointed  minister  at  Pencaitland,  East  Lothian. 
Gradually  he  came  again  into  prominence  and,  with 
David  Dickson  and  Alexander  Henderson,  was 
employed  in  drawing  up  the  "  Directory  for  Public 
Worship."  In  1648  the  General  Assembly  voted 
him  an  annual  pension  of  £800  Scots  (£66  13s.  4d. 
sterling)  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  great  work, 
the  history  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  He  died, 
however,  leaving  it  still  in  manuscript,  and  in 
three  forms;  the  first  and  longest  is  now  partially 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum;  the  second, 
'*  a  digest  of  the  first,"  was  published  with  a  Life 
by  Thomas  Thomson  by  the  Wodrow  Society  in 
eight  volumes,  Edinburgh,  1842-40;  the  third, 
another  abridgment,  was  published  in  1678  with 
the  title  The  True  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  unto  the  End 
of  the  Reign  of  King  James  VI.  These  histories 
have  slight  literary  merit,  but  are  invaluable  as 
sources,  their  material  having  been  collected  with 
diligence  and  fidelity.  The  most  notable  of  Cal- 
derwood's  other  publications  was  his  Altar  of 
Damascus,  or  the  pattern  of  the  English  hierarchy 
and  church  obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(Leyden,  1621;  Lat.  transl..  Altars  Damascenum, 
with  considerable  additions,  1623;  2d  ed.,  1708), 
which  became  later  the  great  storehouse  of  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  Presbyterianism. 

Bibuoobapht:  Besides  the  lAf^,  by  T.  Thomson,  prefixed 
to  the  Wodrow  ed.  of  the  Hi§iory,  and  the  Pr«fae»  to  yol. 
viii.  of  the  same,  by  D.  Laing,  consult:  Q.  Qrub,  Eedui- 
oaHeal  UUtory  of  Scotland,  yols.  ii.,  iii.,  Edinburgh,  1861; 
J.  Walker.  Tfuaiogy  and  Theologians  of  SeoUand,  ib.  1872; 
DNB,  Tiii.  244-246. 

CALDERWOOD,  HENRT:  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Peebles  (21  m.  s.  of  Edin- 
burgh) May  10, 1830;  d.  at  Edmburgh  Nov.  19, 1897. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Eklinburgh  and  the 
theological  hall  there  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church;  was  ordained  minister  of  Greyfriars  Church, 
Glasgow,  1856;  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy,  Edinburgh,  1868.  As  a  philosopher 
"  he  tried  to  discover  and  explain  the  bearing?  of 
physiological  science  on  man's  mental  and  moral 
nature.  ...  He  believed  it  to  be  demonstrated 
by  physiology  that  the  direct  dependence  of  mind 
on  brain  was  confined  to  the  sensory-motor  func- 
tions, the  dependence  of  the  higher  forms  of  mental 
activity  being,  on  the  other  hand,  only  indirect. 
He  endeavor^  to  establish  the  thesis  that  man's 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  as  we  know  it,  is  not 
the  product  of  natural  evolution,  but  necessitates 
the  assumption  of  a  new  creative  cause."  His 
interests  were  not  confined  to  his  professional  work; 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  school  board, 


chairman  of  the  North  and  East  of  Scotland  Liberal 
Unionist  Association,  was  a  member  of  the  mission 
board  of  his  Church,  and  advocated  temperance 
reform,  Presbyterian  union,  and  other  philanthropic 
and  religious  movements.  He  edited  The  United 
Presbyterian  Magazine,  and  published  The  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Infinite  (London,  1854),  a  criticism 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  prepared  during  his  stu- 
dent days;  Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1872); 
On  Teaching,  its  Means  and  Ends  (1874);  The 
Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain  (1879);  The  Parables 
of  our  Lord  (1880);  The  Relations  of  Science  and  Re- 
ligion, Morse  lectures  before  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  1880  (1881);  Evolution  and  Man's 
Place  in  Nature  (1893;  enlarged  ed.,  1896);  several 
of  these  works  have  appeared  in  many  editions. 

Bibuooeapht:  His  Life  was  written  by  his  son,  W.  L. 
Calderwood,  with  David  Woodside,  with  chapter  on  his 
philosophical  works  by  A.  S.  Pringle-Pattison,  London, 
1900. 

CALEB,  CALEBITES:  One  of  twelve  scouts 
whom  Moses  sent  from  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to 
spy  out  the  promised  land  (Num.  xii.  16-xiii.  17a, 
21,  25),  and  his  descendants.  According  to  Num. 
xiii.  6  he  represented  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Joshua 
xiv.  6,  14  designates  him  as  "  the  Kenizsite,"  with 
which  Joshua  xv.  17  agrees  in  making  Othniel,  the 
brother  of  Caleb,  the  ''  son  of  Kenas."  The  Ken- 
iszites  were  a  branch  of  the  Edomitic  stock,  Kenas 
being  a  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15). 
Then  Caleb,  and  Othniel  were  originally  not  Israel- 
ites, but  had  left  their  people  and  united  with  the 
Hebrews,  and  this  agrees  with  the  location  of  their 
settlements  in  Hebron  and  Debir  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15, 
XV.  13-19;  Judges  i.  12-15,  20).  I  Chron.  ii.  42-49 
puts  into  the  possession  of  Caleb  Maresha,  Hebron, 
Tappuah,  Maon,  Jokdeam,  and  Beth-zur  (Mad- 
mannah,  verse  49,  is  a  city  of  the  Negcb,  Josh.  xv. 
31).  The  Calebites  occupied  the  same  region  in 
the  time  of  Saul  and  David,  and  to  them  belonged 
a  part  of  the  Negeb  (I  Sam.  xxx.  14).  There  David 
lived  long  as  a  freebooter,  his  first  wife  was  of 
Calebite  stock,  and  Abigail  was  from  Maon-Carmel. 
After  Saul's  death  David  occupied  Hebron  and  its 
Calebite  neighborhood  and  was  there  made  king. 
His  realm  included  the  territory  of  Caleb  and 
Judah,  though  the  latter  gave  the  name  to  his 
kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  formal  union  of  the  two 
peoples,  the  Calebites  maintained  a  practical  inde- 
pendence with  a  residence  in  Judahitic  territory. 
This  explains  Absalom's  resort  to  Hebron  in  Ms 
insurrection  against  David. 

The  name  Caleb  was  then  originally  that  of  a 
stock,  and,  personified,  became  that  of  the  epon- 
ymous ancestor  (see  Epontm).  With  this  the  story 
of  Achsah  (Judges  i.  12-15,  Josh.  xv.  15-19)  is 
seen  to  agree  when  it  is  remembered  that  tribally 
''  daughter  "  means  a  weaker  stock  which  has  lost 
its  independence  to  a  stronger. 

The  Calebites  remained  in  the  district  mentioned 
till  exilic  times,  when  the  Edomites  drove  them, 
weakened  by  Nebuchadreszar's  measures,  north- 
ward to  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem — a  change 
explained  in  customary  genealogical  phrasing  (I 
Chron.  ii.  18-19),  and  the  Calebites  were  reckoned 
to  Judah  (I  Chron.  ii.  5,  9,  18,  50-55). 
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An  early  age  can  not  be  ascribed  to  the  narrative 
which  gives  the  story  of  the  spies,  since  Caleb  is 
there  reckoned  as  a  Judahite  without  any  dis- 
crimination of  stocks  such  as  other  passages  cited 
above  make  necessary.  The  assumption  in  the 
representation  of  P  in  Num.  xiii.-xiv.,  and  of  the 
Chronicler,  of  the  assimilation  by  the  Hebrews  of 
the  Calebites  is   good   for  postexilic  times.     (See 

JUDBA.)  (H.  GUTHE.) 

While  advanced  scholarship  generally  takes  the 
position  indicated  in  the  text  (so,  for  example,  J. 
A.  Selbie  in  DB,  i.  340),  conservative  criticism  in- 
sists that  Caleb  was  originally  a  personal  name  and 
declines  altogether  the  idea  of  eponymity;  cf.  J.  D. 
Davis,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Philadelphia,  1898, 
pp.  103-104. 

Bxblioorai^ht:  J.  Wellhftuaen,  De  gentUnut  et  familiit,  I 
Chron.  ii.  4,  GdttiDgen.  1870;  idem.  Die  KompoHHon  dn 
HexateuchM,  pp.  336-338.  Berlin.  1889:  H.  Gr&ts.  Die 
Kelubaiten  oder  Kalebiten,  in  MonoAuckrift  fUr  QeechidUe 
und  WieaenBchaft  dee  Judentunu,  xxv.  (1876)  461  eqq.; 
W.  R.  Smith.  Kinahip  and  Marriage,  pp.  200,  219,  Lon- 
don. 1885;  idem,  in  Journal  of  Philoloov,  ix.  (1876)  89; 
£.  Meyer,  Die  Eniatehung  dee  Judentunu,  pp.  114  eqq., 
147-148,  Halle.  1896. 

CALENDAR  BRETHREN  (Fratres  Calendarii): 
A  fraternity  which  arose  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  especially  in  lower  Saxony,  but  also 
in  other  portions  of  (xermany  and  occasionally  in 
the  neighboring  ooimtries.     It  might  be  termed  a 


clerical  gild,  for  though  men  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  were  admitted,  they  were  re- 
stricted to  a  minor  position,  and  the  statutes  of 
many  communities  termed  only  the  clergy  "  full 
brothers."  The  first  fraternity  of  Calendar  Breth- 
ren which  is  definitely  known  to  have  existed  was 
that  of  Laer  in  Westphalia  in  1270,  but  it  was  not 
imtil  the  fourteenth  century  that  they  became 
numerous.  They  seem  to  have  originated  in  the 
official  conferences  held  by  the  clergy  of  each 
archdiaconate  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  (Latin, 
KalendoB).  They  centered  about  religioiis  worship, 
the  members  being  required  to  say  mass  for  the 
repose  of  each  other's  souls  or  have  it  said,  and  to 
pray  for  one  another.  They  were  likewise  bound, 
as  in  the  gilds,  to  mutual  support  and  social  ele- 
vation. With  the  accession  of  wealthy  laymen, 
the  fraternities  gained  in  importance  and  wealth, 
and  became  famous  for  their  banquets.  They 
made  a  firm  resistance  to  the  Reformation,  since 
they  refused  to  allow  their  wealth  to  be  diverted 
to  other  purposes.  Some  maintained  themselves 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  Evangelical 
districts,  but  they  were  finally  suppressed  even  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  (G.  UHLHORNt-) 

Biblioorapht:  L.  von  Ledebur.  Die  Kalandeverbriiderun- 
gen  in  den  Landen  dee  edcheiechen  Volkaetammea,  in  Afdr- 
kieche  Forechungen,  iv.  7  sqq.,  Berlin.  1850;  Bierling.  Die 
Kalandebrudertchaften,  in  Zeitechrift  fur  AUertumakunde 
und  Oeechichte  in  Weetphalen,  series  10.  iii.  178  sqq. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Christian  Calendar 

(§1). 
The  Calendar  in  the  Early  Church  (§  2). 
ComplicaUons  in  Dating  ($  3). 


Early  Medieval  Calendars  (§  4). 
Greek  and  Slavic  Calendars  (§  5). 
Later  Medieval  Calendars  (§  6). 
Errors  in  Calculating  Easter  (§  7), 


The  Christian  calendar  is  an  index  of  the  year 
arranged  according  to  months  and  weeks,  and 
giving  a  list  of  feasts,  fasts,  and  saints'  days,  to 
which  data  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character  may 
be  added.  The  dependence  of  the  feasts  on  chro- 
nology renders  it  necessary  to  consider  the  systems 
of  reckoning  time,  especially  as  both  the  chrono- 
logical and  liturgical  portions  of  the  calendar  were 
established  by  the  Church,  and  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  its  most  general  aspect  of  an  annual  list  of  days 
and  feasts,  the  Christian  calendar  dates  from  the 
primitive  (Church,  which  found  its  model  in  classical 
antiquity,  particularly  among  the  Romans.  Nu- 
merous Roman  calendars  of  the  imperial  period 
have  been  preserved  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
designed  for  public  use  within  areas  ranging  from 
a  town  to  an  entire  country.  These  calendars  con- 
tain astronomical  information  as  well 
I.  The  Ori-  as  lists  of  religious  feasts  and  civic 
gin  of  the  celebrations,  some  of  which  were  con- 
Christian  nected  with  the  cult,  such  as  many 
Calendar,  of  the  public  games,  while  others 
commemorated  historic  events.  The 
transition  from  pagan  to  Christian  usage  may  be 
seen  in  two  calendars  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  (ed.  T.  Mommsen,  CIL,  i.  332 
sqq.).  One  of  these  was  drawn  up  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine  II.  and  is  evidently  a 
revision  of  a  pagan  calendar,  omitting  all  feasts  of 
a  distinctively  religious  character,  both  heathen 


The  Gregorian  Reform  (§  8). 
Opposition  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar 

(5  9). 
Attempts  to  Reform  the  Calendar  (§  10). 

and  Christian,  but  retaining  the  purely  civic  feasts. 
Christian  influence  is  visible,  however,  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Christian  weeks  beside  the  Roman 
system,  since  the  year,  which  here  begins  with 
Jan.  1,  falls  in  two  regular  divisions,  one  of  eight 
days  each  (the  nundinap)  represented  by  the  letters 
A-H,  and  the  other  of  seven  days,  indicated  by 
A~G.  The  second  calendar  was  prepared  in  448, 
during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.,  and,  though 
psigan  in  basis,  contains  for  the  first  time  a  small 
number  of  Christian  feasts,  having  five  festivals  of 
Christ  and  six  saints'  days.  The  oldest  exclusively 
Christian  calendar  is  a  Gothic  fragment,  apparently 
prepared  in  Thrace  in  the  fourth  century,  contain- 
ing the  last  eight  days  of  October  and  the  entire 
month  of  November.  Seven  days  have  the  names 
of  saints  attached  to  them,  two  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, three  from  the  general  Church,  and  two 
from  the  Goths. 

Even  before  the  inclusion  of  Christian  feasts  in 

the   Roman  calendar,  however,  the  Church  had 

lists  of  saints'  days  arranged  according  to  the  date 

of  their  celebration,  although  not  yet 

2.  The      incorporated    in    a    formal   calendar. 

Calendar  Allusions  to  such  lists  of  memorial 
in  the  days  are  found  in  Tertullian  and  Cyp- 
Early       rian,  but  the  earliest  one  extant  was 

Church,     prepared  at  Rome  in  the  middle   of 

the  fourth  century.     It  consists  of  an 

enumeration  of  twelve  Roman  bishops  and  a  list  of 

martyrs  for  twenty-four  days,  including  feasts  in 
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oommcmoration  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  of  St. 
Peter  (Feb.  22),  all  the  remainder  being  festivals  of 
martyrs,  generally  of  local  origin.  The  next  oldest 
calendar  is  a  list  of  the  festivals  of  the  Church  of 
Carthage,  which  apparently  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
contains  the  names  of  bishops  and  martyrs,  the 
most  of  whom  were  natives  of  Carthage.  From 
such  beginnings  a  wealth  of  calendars  soon  devel- 
oped throughout  the  Latin  world,  and  the  lists 
of  the  days  of  the  month  received  an  inci  easing 
proportion  of  martyrological,  hagiological,  and 
heortological  material.  The  active  intercourse 
of  the  churches,  especially  of  Rome  with  Africa, 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  England,  resulted  in  the  addition 
of  such  numbers  of  foreign  saints  that  those  who 
received  honor  throughout  the  Church  exceeded  the 
saints  of  local  fame,  and  finally  there  was  no  day 
of  the  year  which  did  not  have  one  or  more  saints. 
Since  martyrs  were  commemorated  in  the  early 
Church  especially  in  the  place  where  they  had 
suffered,  each  community  originally  had  its  own 
list  of  feasts  and  its  own  calendar.  This  usage 
was  of  long  duration,  despite  the  frequent  inter- 
change of  names  and  despite  the  increasing  pres- 
tige of  the  Roman  calendar  and  list  of  feasts. 
The  diversity  of  calendars  was  augmented,  more- 
over, by  the  reverence  paid  to  the  local  saints  of 
individual  countries  and  dioceses,  while  a  still 
more  important  factor  was  the  discrepancy  in  the 
dating  of  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  first  of 
the  year  was  reckoned  from  no  less  than  six  days: 

(1)  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  (Jan.  1;  used  in 
conformity  to  the  Julian  calendar);  (2)  Mar.  1. 
(Merovingian  France,  the  Lombards,  Venice,  and, 
for  a  time,  Russia);  (3)  the  Feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation (Mar.  25;  first  in  Florence  and  Pisa,  whence 
it  extended  to  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
Ireland,  being  retained  in  the  latter  two  countries 

until    the    eighteenth    century);  (4) 
3.  Compli-  Easter  (especially  in  France);  (5)  Sept.  1 
cations  in   (Byzantine   Empire,  and,  until   mod- 
Dating,     em    times,     Russia);  (6)    Christmas 
(Carolingian  France,  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Scandinavia,   Prussia,  Hungary,   and  portions  of 
Holland,    Switzerland,    etc.).     The    problem    was 
further  complicated  by  the  various  methods  of 
indicating  the  day  of  the  month,  of  which  at  least 
five  systems  were  used  contemporaneously:  (1)  the 
ancient  Roman  method  of  calends,  ides,  and  nones; 

(2)  the  Greco-Christian  consecutive  numbering  of 
the  days  of  the  month,  now  generally  used;  (3)  the 
contuetudo  BononiensiSf  which  divided  the  month 
into  two  halves,  in  one  of  which  (mensis  inirarut) 
the  days  were  numbered  forward  from  1,  while  in 
the  other  (menais  exiens)  they  were  reckoned  back- 
ward from  30  or  31;  (4)  the  method  of  Cisiojanus 
or  Cisianus,  which  designated  the  days  of  the  month 
by  the  syllables  of  arbitrary  mnemonic  verses 
(long  popular  in  Poland  and  North  Germany); 
(5)  the  designation  of  the  day  by  the  feast  cele- 
brated on  it.  This  confusion  was  worse  confoimded 
oy  the  various  reckonings  of  Easter,  while  the 
movable  feasts  based  upon  it  and  running  side  by 
side  with  the  fixed  festivals,  or  even  crossing  them, 
added  their  quota  of  perplexity. 


In  the  Middle  Ages  calendars  were  multiplied, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  chronological  intrica- 
cies already  noted  and  partly  because  of  the  uni- 
versal need  for  ecclesiastical  data  of  this  character. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  few  calendars  still  extant 
which  were  prepared  previous  to  the  eighth  century, 
but  this  deficiency  is  made  good  in  various  ways, 
especially  by  the  sacramentaries  which  give  the 
list  of  feasts,  while  Uturgical  books,  particularly 
manuscripts  of  the  Psalter,  frequently  have  a 
calendar  prefixed  to  them.  Such  calendars  are 
usually  perpetual,  that  is,  available  for  any  year, 
but  are  usually  provided  with  methods  for  the 
determination  of  the  movable  feasts  of  any  par- 
ticular year.     Not  only  are  the  letters 

4.  Early     A-G  repeated  in  them  from  Jan.  1  to 
Medieval    designate  the  days  of  the  week,  but 

Calendars,  they  also  contain  the  numbers  I.-XIX. 

to  denote  all  new  moons  whicli  fall, 
in  the  course  of  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  on  the 
day  of  the  month  designated  by  one  of  the'je  num- 
bers. By  means  of  such  a  calendar,  when  the 
Dominical  Letter  and  the  Golden  Number  (qq.v.) 
of  the  cycle  are  known,  may  be  obtained  the  day 
of  the  week  of  any  date  and  all  new  moons  through- 
out the  year.  From  the  latter  is  derived  the  date 
of  the  spring  new  moon,  wliich  gives,  when  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  it  falls  is  determined  by  the 
Dominical  Letter,  the  date  of  Easter.  An  Easter 
table  for  a  series  of  years  is  also  frequently  added 
to  the  calendars. 

All  calendars  of  the  Greek  and  Slavic  churches 
begin  their  ecclesiastical  year,  as  already  noted, 
with  Sept.  1.  The  great  majority  of  their  im- 
movable feasts  are  consecrated  to  the  saints  and 
the  "^rgin,  while  a  number  of  the  movable  feasts 
are  consecrated  to  Christ.  The  latter,  like  the 
Sundays  of  the  year,  are  divided  into  three  periods: 
Trioidion  (beginning  with  the  tenth  Sunday  before 
Easter),  PenUkostarian  (from  Easter  to  the  close  of 
the  second  week  after  Whitsuntide),  and  OktoSchoa 
(extending  from  the  second  Sunday  after  Whit- 

simtide  into  the  Western  Epiphany). 

5.  Greek  The  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church  is 
and  Slavic  characterized  by  numerous  fasts, 
CalendaxB.  partly  of  single  days  and  partly  of 

several  weeks.  To  the  latter  belong 
the  four  "  great  fasts."  Two  of  these  are  movable, 
the  Easter  fast  of  seven  weeks,  and  the  Fast  of  the 
Apostles,  the  latter  lasting  from  the  Feast  of  All 
Martyrs  on  the  Simday  after  Whitsuntide  to  the 
day  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29).  The  other 
two,  the  Fast  of  the  Virgin  (August  1-15)  and  the 
Fast  of  Advent  (Nov.  24-Dec.  24),  are  immovable. 
In  a  number  of  the  more  important  feasts  the  Greek 
calendar  harmonizes  with  the  Western,  but  it 
deviates  in  numerous  instances  from  the  latter  in 
its  dating  of  the  feasts  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  majority  of  calendars 
were  written  in  Latin  until  the  end  of  the  Crusades. 
Among  them  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
ancient  list  of  feasts  prepared  at  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Gregory  II.  or  Gregory  III.,  and  noteworthy 
as  giving  the  Roman  stations  in  which  the  feasts 
were  celebrated  and  the  lessons  from  the  Gospels. 
Other  noteworthy  calendars  include  one  prepared 
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in  781  by  Godeascalc  at  the  oommand  of  Charle- 
magne, a  calendar  from  Luxeuil  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventh  century,  a  marble 
6.  Later  calendar  drawn  up  at  Naples  by 
Medieval  Bishop  John  IV.  between  840  and  850, 
Calendars,  and  a  calendar  of  Bishop  Gimdekar 
II.  of  Eichst&tt  (1057-79).  Among 
other  German  calendars  mention  may  be  made  of 
one  from  Freising  of  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
oentury,  from  Salzburg  in  the  eleventh  century, 
from  Regensburg  in  the  twelfth,  and  from  Passau 
and  Augsburg  in  the  thirteenth.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  IM^ddle  Ages  the  Latin  calendars  began  to  be 
translated  into  the  vernacular,  although  a  metrical 
calendar  had  been  written  in  Ang^o-Saxon  before 
the  dose  of  the  tenth  century.  A^French  calendar 
of  the  thirteenth  century  is  still  extant  in  manu- 
script, but  German  calendars,  which  are  tolerably 
numerous,  are  not  found  imtil  a  himdred  years 
later.  The  invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth 
century  wrought  important  changes  in  the  calendar, 
aithou^  the  first  printed  specimens  resemble  those 
in  manuscript  and,  like  them,  are  perpetual.  The 
first  calendar  for  a  definite  year  was  printed  at 
Nuremberg  in  1475  in  German  and  Latin.  It  was 
designed  for  the  years  1475,  1404,  and  1513  as  the 
first  of  a  triple  cyde  of  nineteen  years  each,  and 
was  so  constructed  that  the  dates  for  other  years 
might  be  derived  from  these  three,  so  that  it  really 
extended  from  1475  to  1531.  The  ecclesiastical 
portions,  however,  were  in  perpetual  form,  since 
the  calendar  contained,  in  addition  to  the  letters 
A-G  for  the  days  of  the  week,  only  the  names  of 
the  saints  for  a  limited  number  of  days  without  a 
division  into  weeks  and  without  the  movable  feasts. 
It  was  not  imtil  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  calendars  arranged  according  to  the  weeks  and 
feasts  of  a  definite  year  came  into  general  use. 

The  reckoning  of  Easter  hitherto  employed  had 
long  been  recognized  as  inadequate,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  the  errors  which  this  system  had  caused 
was  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  which  awaited 
solution  after  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Since 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century  the  rule  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  Church,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  that  Easter  should 
fall  on  the  Simday  after  the  spring  full  moon,  that 
is,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  on  or 
next  after  the  vernal  equinox.  The  date  of  this 
equinox  was  to  be  Mar.  21,  while  the 
7.  ErrorB  in  full  moon  was  to  be  reckoned  accord- 
Calculating  ing  to  a  cyde  of  nineteen  3rears.  This 
Easter,  system  of  reckoning  was  introduced 
into  the  Roman  Church  in  525  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  and  spread  thence  throughout 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  was  given  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches  by  Bede  in  720.  This  method, 
however,  was  vitiated  by  two  faults  which  could 
not  fail  to  become  evident  in  the  course  of  time. 
In  the  first  place,  by  its  assumption  that  the  vernal 
equinox  falls  on  Mar.  21  it  adopted  the  entire  Julian 
system  which  makes  the  year  365}  days  in  length 
and  intercalates  a  day  every  four  years.  In  reality 
this  3rear  is  eleven  minutes  too  long,  so  that  an 
extra  day  is  intercalated  every  128  years.  In  the 
second  place,  by  its  reckoning  of  the  spring  full 


moon  according  to  a  nineteen-year  cycle  of  235 
months  or  6,939}  days,  it  made  the  cycle  an  hour 
too  long,  thus  making  a  discrepancy  of  the  day 
between  the  real  and  the  theoretical  new  moon 
every  210  years.  It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth 
century  that  this  error  attracted  attention,  the 
first  works  to  note  it  being  the  Computus  of  Master 
Conrad  in  1200  (extant  only  in  a  revision  of  1396 
in  a  Vienna  manuscript)  and  the  similar  work  of 
an  anonymous  author  of  1223  (preserved  in  great 
part  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais).  The  problem  was 
likewise  taken  up  by  Johannes  de  Sacro-Busto 
about  1250  in  his  De  anni  raHone  and  by  Roger 
Bacon  in  a  treatise  addressed  to  Clement  IV.,  De 
reformaiione  calendarii,  while  among  the  Greeks 
the  monk  Isaac  Argyros  wrote  on  the  problem  in 
1272.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar  was  discussed  in  the  great  councils 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  by  Pierre 
d'Ailly  at  Kostnitz  in  1414  and  by  Nicholas  of  Cusa 
at  Basel  in  1436,  the  latter  proposing  to  begin  the 
correction  of  the  calendar  in  1439. 

The  actual  reform  of  the  calendar  was  first  car- 
ried out  by  Gregory  XIII.  (1572-85)  in  conform- 
ity with  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In 
1577  the  pope  appointed  a  committee  which  held 
its  sessions  at  Rome  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Calabrian  astronomer  Aloigi  Ligii,  and  con- 
firmed this  reformed  calendar,  which  was  called 
the  Gregorian  in  his  honor,  by  a  bull  of  Feb.  24, 
1582.  The  reform  was  designed,  on 
8.  The  the  one  hand,  to  regulate  Easter  with 
Gregorian  reference  to  the  solar  and  limar  levo- 
Reform.  lutions,  thus  restoring  the  year  of  the 
lunar  cyde  according  to  the  date  and 
intention  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
avoid  any  future  shifting  of  the  vernal  equinox  and 
the  spring  full  moon.  To  restore  the  vernal  equinox 
to  Mar.  21,  the  ten  days  between  Oct.  4  and  15 
were  dropped,  while  for  the  correction  of  the  spring 
full  moon  the  new  moons  were  set  back  three  days 
from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31.  These  corrections  were 
assured  by  retaining  the  Julian  system  of  intercala- 
tion and  the  nineteen-year  lunar  cycle  for  a  century. 
The  intercalary  day  was  to  be  omitted  thrice  in 
four  centuries,  and  the  new  moon  was  to  be  retarded 
one  day  eight  times  in  twenty-five  centuries  (seven 
times  after  each  three  hundred  years  and  the  eighth 
time  after  four  himdred).  For  the  correction  of  the 
limar  cyde  the  reckoning  of  epacts,  or  the  age  of 
the  moon  on  Jan.  1,  was  introduced  according  to  the 
cycle  proposed  by  Ligli. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  was  adopted  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  either  immediately  or  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.    The  Protestant  districts, 
on  the  other  hand,  opposed  it,  partly  on  account 
of  their  hostility  to  Rome  and  partly  on  acooimt  of 
its   chronological   discrepancies.     Its   inaccurades 
were    recognized    by    the   landgrave 
9.  Opposi-  William  IV.  of  Hesse-Cassd,  and  the 
tion  to  the  Calvinistic  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger  is- 
Gregorian  sued    repeated    warning?    against  it. 
Calendar.    After  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Julian  calendar  existed  in  Germany 
side  by  side  with  the  Gregorian,  the  two  being  des- 
ignated as  old  and  new  style,  respectively.     The 
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moTable  feasts  of  the  two  faiths  accordingly  dif- 
fered, and  the  advocates  of  the  new  style  dated  the 
days  of  the  month  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  old  un- 
til the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  view  of 
the  discrepancies  between  the  two  systems  the  Ger- 
man Protestants  devised  a  third  calendar,  which  was 
to  agree  neither  with  the  Gregorian  nor  the  Julian 
and  was  to  take  effect  in  1700.  In  its  reckoning 
of  time  it  agreed  with  the  Gregorian,  but  its  feasts 
were  calculated  astronomically  according  to  the 
meridian  of  Uraniborg  and  the  Rudolphinian  Tables 
of  Kepler.  The  result  was  increased  confusion 
and  embitterment  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  particularly  in  1724,  1744,  and  1788, 
when  there  was  a  divergency  of  a  week  between  the 
Gregorian  and  the  astronomical  Easter.  This 
Protestant  calendar  was  finally  suppressed  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1775,  and  the  Gregorian 
calendar  became  supreme  throughout  Germany. 
German  Protestants  have  sought  in  recent  years 
to  transform  Easter  into  an  inmiovable  feast,  but 
the  plan  as  yet  remains  inchoate. 

The  evangelical  reforms  of  the  calendar  thus  far 
considered  were  concerned  only  with  chronology, 
without  regard  to  the  traditional  Christian  lists 
of  saints  and  martyrs.  There  is,  however,  a  tend- 
ency among  the  Lutherans  to  revise  the  hagiology 
of  the  Church,  in  view  of  the  Protestant  skepticism 
regarding  the  existence  of  many  of  the  saints  of 
tradition  and  the  Christianity  ascribed  to  others. 
They  are  offended,  furthermore,  by  the  names  of 
such    heroes   of   the   Counterreformation  as    St. 

Ignatius  Loyola  and  other  opponents 

10.  Attempts  of  their  sect,  while  prominent  Protes- 

to  Reform  tants,  it  is  felt,  should  be  recognised 

the        in  an  ecclesiastical  calendar  designed 

Calendar,    for  Lutheran  use.    Such  an  attempt 

was  made  by  Ferdinand  Piper  in  his 
Evangelucher  KdUnder  (published  from  1850  to 
1870),  in  which  he  sought  to  transform  the  hagi- 
ology of  the  Western  Church  according  to  evan- 
gelical ideas.  To  increase  the  interest  of  the  laity 
in  this  new  list  of  names,  brief  biographies  were 
added,  and  these,  390  in  number,  were  later  pub- 
lished separately  imder  the  title  Zeugen  der  Wakr- 
heU  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1874;  Eng.  transl.,  by  H. 
M.  MacCracken,  3  vols.,  Boston,  1879).  Piper's 
calendar,  however,  failed  to  secure  official  recogni- 
tion in  any  German  church,  although  in  various  re- 
visions it  has  been  included  in  a  number  of  popular 
calendars  in  Germany.  It  is  self-evident  that  only 
partial  success  can  be  attained  by  any  Protestant 
hagiological  calendar  in  view  of  the  diversity  of 
Protestant  conditions  and  requirements.  Appar- 
ently, the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  add  new 
dates  and  names,  whether  these  be  supplementary 
or  corrective,  to  the  traditional  hagiology  of  the 
Church,  so  that,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
time  or  place,  a  choice  may  be  made  from  the 
names  associated  with  any  particular  day. 

(O.  ZdCKLERt.) 
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Qrotefend,  Taaehenbueh  der  Zeitredtnung  dee  deutathem 
MiUelaliera  und  der  Neuaeii,  Hanover.  1808;  A.  von  Malt- 
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CALEIIDAR,  HEBREW  AND  JEWISH.  See 
Dat,  the  Hebrew;  Moon,  Semitic  Conceptionb 
of;  Year,  the  Hebrew;  Stnaoooue. 

CALF,  THE  GOLDEN,  AND  CALF-WORSHn». 

Origin  of  (^alf-worship  among  the  Hebrews  (|  1). 
Bull-worship  among  Other  Semites  (|  2). 
Bull-worship  in  Israel  (§  3). 
Bull-worship  in  Judah  (§  4). 

The  Btory  of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  dur- 
ing the  deaert  journey  is  given  Ex.  xxxii.  and 
Deut.  ix.  7-21;  cf.  Neh.  ix.  18;  Ps.  cvi.  19-20; 
Acts  vii.  39-40.  The  authorized  calf-worship  of 
Northern  Israel  is  mentioned  I  Kings  xii.  28-33; 
II  Kings  X.  29,  xvii.  16;  Hos.  viii.  5-6,  x,  5-6, 
xiii.  2;  II  Chron.  xi.  15,  xiii.  8.  The  Hebrew  term 
generally  applied  to  the  calf  is  *egel ;  'eglah  in  Hos. 
X.  5  is  probably  a  mistake  for  '^. 

It  h^  generally  been  supposed  that  the  Israel- 
ites borrowed  calf-worship  from  the  Egyptians,  a 
supposition  thought  to  be  supported  by  the  fact 
that  Jeroboam  had  been  recalled  from  Egypt. 
But  the  Egyptian  animal-worship  was  essentially 
different  from  the  Semitic  type,  since  the  Egyptian 
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worship  was  paid  to  living  animals.  The  bulls  or 
calves  of  Jeroboam — the  classical  example  in 
Israel — were,  on  the  other  hand,  intended  to  be 
symbols   of    Yahweh.       In    any   case    Jeroboam 

would  not  have  introduced  a  foreign 

I.  Origin  of  cult  to  strengthen  his  new  and  pre- 

Calf-wor-    carious    government.      The    Hebrew 

ship        calf- worship   did   not    reproduce   the 

among  the  cult  of  Apis  and  Mnevis,  which  were 

Hebrews,    living  animab,  one  black,  the  other 

white,  dedicated  to  Osiris,  and  he  was 
believed  to  be  incarnated  in  them  (J.  G.  Wilkin- 
son, Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
iii.,  London,  1878,  86-95,  306-307).  Suggestions  of 
bull-worship  among  the  Hebrews  are  found  in  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  in  the  oxen  under  the  la  vers 
(I  Kings  \-ii.  25),  and  possibly  in  the  cherubim. 
While  examples  of  Hebrew  bull-worship  are  rare, 
the  proof  of  its  existence  among  neighboring  na- 
tions is  abundant.  In  the  Babylonio- Assyrian 
and  S3rro-Phenician  religions,  the  bull  represented 
the  masculine  type  of  di\'inity,  as  was  natural  to 
a  pastoral  people.  The  primitive  Aryans  also  ex- 
plained the  heavenly  phenomena  by  comparisons 
drawn  from  the  hfe  of  their  herds.  The  Zenda- 
vesta  makes  mention  of  "  the  first  bull."  The 
bull  represented  power  and  strength,  and  at  the 

same  time  the  destructive  and  the  re- 
2.  Boll-  productive  onmipotence  of  the  deity. 
worahip  The  sun-god  is  hardly  to  be  recog- 
among  nized  in  the  bull,  as  has  been  supposed. 
Other  The  gold  of  the  Hebrew  bull  idols  does 
Semites,    not  necessarily  point  to  the  splendor 

of  the  sun,  for  the  images  of  other  gods 
were  also  of  gold  or  gilded.  Still  less  credible  is 
the  assertion  that  the  strength  of  the  bull  repre- 
sented the  scorching  blaze  of  the  sun.  Among  the 
Babylonians  the  bull  was  sacred  to  the  thunder- 
god  Ramman  (Syrian  Rimmon),  Assyrian  Adad 
(Syrian  Hadad),  who  is  represented  in  Layard's 
Monuments^  plate  65,  as  ha\'ing  four  horns  and 
holding  the  hghtnings  in  one  hand  and  a  battle-ax 
in  the  other.  The  bull  is  also  the  emblem  of  Ram- 
man-Adad  on  the  stele  of  Esarhaddon  found  at 
Zingirli  in  Northern  Syria,  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  gods  depicted  on  the  rock  at  Maltai 
(cf.  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  Vart  dans 
VanliquUi,  ii.,  Paris,  1881  sqq..  642-643).  An 
image  of  the  Syrian  Jupiter  of  DoUche,  which  was 
carried  from  Syria  to  Rome,  represents  him  stand- 
ing upon  a  buU  (cf.  F.  Hettner.  De  Jove  Dolieheno 
dissertatio  philoloffica,  Bonn.  1877;  A.  H.  Kan,  De 
Jovis  Dolicheni  Cxdtu  dissertatio,  Groningen,  1901 ). 
The  Jupiter  of  Hierapolis  in  Sjrria  was  pictured 
sitting  upon  bulls  (Lucian,  De  dea  Syria,  xxxi.). 
The  classical  tale  of  the  seduction  of  Europa  is  a 
form  of  the  Baal  mj-th,  in  which  the  god,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bull,  journeys  with  Astarte  (q.v.)  to 
Crete  (for  the  identity  of  Astarte  with  Europa,  cf. 
De  dea  Syria,  Iv.).  Tlie  sacredness  of  cattle  among 
the  Philistines  also  is  demonstrated  by  the  story  of 
the  return  of  the  ark  on  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two 
milch  kine,  on  which  there  had  come  no  yoke 
(1  Sam.  vi.  7  sqq.). 

That  bull-worship  among  the  Hebrews  was  an- 
cient the  foregoing  makes  quite  possible.     It  was, 


however,  hardly  practised  before  the  final  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  since  it  was  always  characteristic 
of  peoples  who  had  either  reached  or  passed  the 
agricultural  stage.  The  i)rohibition  of  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.  23.  cf .  xxxiv.  17)  is,  therefore, 
the  first  warning  against  this  type  of  worship  Ex. 
xxxii.  assumes,  however,  that  it  was  practised  dur- 
ing the  journey  in  the  \iTldemess.  The  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  narrative  are  as  follows:  The  people 
had  become  impatient  under  the  continued  ab- 
sence of  their  leader,  and  Aaron  made  for  them  an 
image  of  the  god  who  had  led  them  out  of  Egypt. 
With  the  material  furnished  by  the  golden  ear- 
rings of  the  women  and  children,  "  a  molten  calf  " 
was  fashioned,  before  which  an  altar  was  built,  and 
to  it  divine  honors  were  paid.  The  rest  of  the 
chapter  teUs  of  Yahweh 's  anger,  of  Moses's  ener- 
getic inter\'ention,  of  Aaron's  apology,  and  finally 
of  the  destruction  of  the  calf  and  of  3,000  of  its 
worshipers.  The  narrative — a  composite  of  J  and 
E — has  been,  however,  considered  by  many  modem 
critics  as  unhistorical  and  really  a  polemic  against 
Jeroboam's  newly  instituted  worship.  The  cardinal 
passage  on  calf-worship  is  I  Kings  xii.  2^29  (cf. 
II  Cliron.  xi.  15),  where  the  story  is  told  of  the 
bulls  set  up  by  Jeroboam  I.,  who  ordained  a  non- 
le\ntical  priesthood,  and  did  not  pre- 

3.  BuU-  tend  to  do  more  than  return  to  the 
worship  Yahweh- worship  of  the  past.  That 
in  IsraeL    he  did  thus  return  is  proved  by  his 

success.  When  Jehu  destroyed  the 
Baal-worship,  he  did  not  touch  the  bulls,  a  dear 
proof  that  he  acknowledged  the  bull-worship  as 
Yahweh-worship  (II  Kings  x.  29).  Yet  the  spir- 
itual prophets  opposed  the  bull-worship  from  the 
beginning.  Indirect  testimony  to  this  may  be 
seen  in  Amos  (v.  5).  Direct  testimony  is  first 
found  in  Hosea.  This  younger  contemporary  of 
Amos  is  the  only  one  of  the  prophets  who  alludes 
to  bull-worship;  and  to  him  the  worship  of  an 
image  is  the  worship  of  an  idol  (viii.  5-6,  xiii.  2, 
cf.  X.  5-6).  With  regard  to  the  precise  form  and 
structure  of  Jeroboam's  bulls  there  is  no  direct  in- 
formation. Gold  being  scarce  and  precious,  it  is 
probable  that  the  images  were  small — an  assump- 
tion supported  by  the  fact  tliat  they  are  called 
calves.  Naturally  these  royal  statues  would  be  of 
pure  gold  and  not  merely  ^ded. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  bull-worship  does  not 
seem  to  have  flourished,  for  nowhere  is  found  a 

reference  to  Judaic   worship  of  this 

4.  BuU-  kind,  and  the  polemics  of  Hosea  ex- 
worship     clusively  against  the  calf  of  Samaria 

in  Judah.  at  Bethel  would  be  unintelligible,  had 
he  been  aware  of  the  same  cult  in 
Judah.  The  Deuteronomic  redactor  of  the  book  of 
Kings  saw  in  the  bull-worship  the  special  sin  of 
Jeroboam,  wherewith  he  caused  Israel  to  sin  (I 
Kings  xiv.  16,  xv.  26). 

Bibuographt:  W.  Baudiarin.  Studien,  toL  i.,  Lapaie,  1878; 
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Beke,  The  idol  of  Horeb  .  .  .  (he  Golden  Image  ...  a 
C<me  .  .  ,  not  a  Calf,  ib.  1871;  A.  Kuenen,  ReHoion  of 
larad,  i.  73-75.  235-236,  260-262,  345-347.  ib.  1874; 
E.  K6nig,  Hauptprobleme  der  attiaraditiaehen  Retigion^ 
OeeehidUe,  pp.  53-02.  Leipdc.  1884;  idem.  Bildl6$ufkeil 
dee  Ugiiimen  Jakwd^cuUue,  ib.  1886;   F.   Raethgm.  Bei- 
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Calf  ai  Danf  in  Expontor,  viii.  (1803)  254-265;  S.  Oettli, 
Der  Kulhie  bei  Amos  und  Hoaea,  in  Oreifewalder  Shtdien, 
1805,  pp.  1-34;  DB,  i.  340-343;  EB,  i.  631-632.  C5on- 
Bult  also  the  works  on  O.  T.  Theology,  especially  that  by 
H.  Schultz.  Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh.  1802.  and  the  works 
mentioned  under  Idolatbt;  Images  and  Imaoe-wobship. 

CALIXTINES.     See  Huss,  John,  Hussites. 

CALIXTUS,  ca-lix'tus:  The  name  of  three  popes 
and  one  antipope. 

Calixtus  (Callistus)  L:  Pope  217-222.  Through 
the  discovery  of  the  work  of  Hippolytus  (q.v.) 
on  heresies,  a  new  aspect,  differing  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  the  traditional  one,  has  been  assumed 
by  the  story  of  this  early  bishop.  The  old  account 
ascribed  to  him  the  building  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Trastevere.  The  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decre- 
tals (q.v.)  contain  two  in  which,  among  other 
things,  regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  ember  fasts, 
lie  was  called  a  martyr,  but  the  acts  of  his  martyr- 
dom are  purely  legendary,  probably  composed  in 
the  seventh  century.  The  picture  given  by  Hip- 
polytus, though  bitterly  hostile,  is  at  least  clear 
and  sharp  in  its  outlines.  According  to  it,  Callistus 
was  the  slave  of  a  Christian  official  named  Car- 
pophorus,  who  entrusted  him  with  considerable 
sums  of  money,  which  he  lost.  Taking  flight  to 
avoid  a  reckoning,  he  was  pursued  by  lids  master, 
and  jumped  into  the  sea  to  escape  him,  but  was 
pulled  out  and  condemned  to  the  treadmill.  Then 
he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Jews  in  Rome,  and 
was  beaten  and  sent  to  the  mines  of  Sardinia,  from 
which  he  was  released  by  the  influence  of  Marcia, 
the  mistress  of  Commodus.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  how  far  Callistus  was  morally  blame- 
worthy in  this  chequered  career — ^probably  not 
as  much  as  Hippolytus  says.  The  events  recited 
are  said  to  have  happened  in  the  pontificate  of 
Victor.  The  next  bishop,  Zephyrinus,  brought 
Callistus  back  to  Rome,  probably  already  in  orders, 
and  gave  him  charge  of  the  large  cemetery  which 
later  bore  his  name.  Under  Zephyrinus  he  came 
into  conflict  with  Hippolytus  on  the  dogma  of 
the  Incarnation  (see  Monarchianism);  and  at  the 
next  vacancy  a  schism  occurred,  each  party  electing 
its  own  leader  as  bishop  (see  Hippolytus).  Cal- 
listus seems  to  have  been,  like  Zephyrinus,  a 
Modalist;  it  was  he  who  excommunicated  Sabellius. 
The  question  of  discipline  also  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  Hippolytus,  according  to  whom  he 
laid  down  the  principle,  unacceptable  to  the  rigor- 
ists  of  the  time,  that  all  sins  might  be  forgiven,  and 
denied  the  necessity  of  deposing  a  bishop  who 
should  be  guilty  of  deadly  sin.  Hippolytus  accuses 
him  of  taking  this  position  so  as  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  his  own  church;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  a  clear-sighted  man  could  hardly  fail  to  see 
the  defects  and  inconsistencies  of  the  then  existing 
church  discipline,  and  Callistus  was  probably 
seeking  to  establish  a  more  logical  system.  The 
Catalogus  Liberianus  is  authority  for  placing  his 
death  in  222.  [The  largest  of  the  Roman  cata- 
combs is  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Callistus;  and  De 
Rossi  says  it  was  the  first  common  cemetery,  given 
to  the  pope  by  some  noble  famiiy  for  the  use  of  the 


whole  Christian  community.  Thirteen  out  of  the 
next  eighteen  popes  after  Zephyrinus  are  said  to 
have  been  buried  there.]  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapbt:  The  EpistolcB  are  in  MPO,  vol.  x.  An 
anonymous  Tranalation,  ed.  Holder-Egger,  is  in  MOH, 
Script,  rv.  (1887)  418-422.  Consult:  C.  K.  J.  Bunsen, 
Hippolytus  and  his  Age,  2  vols..  London.  1852-56;  J.  J.  I. 
von  DOllinger,  Hippolytus  und  CaUistus,  Regensburg.  1853; 
K.  J.  Neumann.  Der  r&mische  Stoat  und  die  €Ul(^emeine 
Kirehs,  i.  312-313.  Leipsio.  1800;  T.  E.  Rolffs.  Das  Indvl- 
gens-Edikt  des  .  .  KaUist,  in  TU,  id.  (1804)  3;  H.  Ache- 
lis,  Hippolytstudien,  Leipsic,  1807;  Harnack,  lAUeratwr,  i. 
603-605:  Jaff6,  Regesta,  i.  12-13,  ii.  731;  Milman,  LaHn 
Christianity,  i.  75-70;  Bower,  Popes,  i.  20-21. 

Calixtus  n.  (Qui,  or  Wido,  son  of  Coimt  William 
of  Burgundy):  Pope  1119-24.  He  was  made 
archbishop  of  Vienne  in  1088,  and  imder  Paschal 
II.  was  legate  in  England,  with  little  success.  In 
the  investiture  controversy  he  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  French  opposition  to  the  compromise  of  1111 
with  Henry  V.  A  synod  called  by  him  at  Vienne 
in  that  year  condemned  lay  investiture  without 
reserve  and  excommunicated  Henry,  threatening 
the  pope  with  renunciation  of  allegiance  if  he  did 
not  confirm  its  decrees.  When  he  was  elected 
pope  by  the  cardinals  assembled  at  Cluny  (Feb.  2, 
1119),  Henry  had  reason  to  fear  the  accession  of  a 
second  Hildebrand.  He  made  conciliatory  over- 
tures to  the  new  pontiff,  offering  to  submit  the 
controversy  to  a  council  called  by  Calixtus,  and 
approved  an  agreement  with  the  papal  represent- 
atives by  which,  in  return  for  the  revocation  of  his 
excommunication,  he  surrendered  his  claims  to 
the  right  of  investiture.  But  the  agreement  proved 
impossible  of  execution,  and  soon,  in  a  great  ooimdl 
held  at  Reims  (Oct.  29  and  30,  1119),  Calixtus 
renewed  his  denial  of  the  right  and  his  excom- 
munication of  Henry  and  of  Antipope  Gregory 
VIII.  Though  the  sentence  remained  ineffective 
in  Germany,  Calixtus  strengthened  his  authority 
in  France  during  his  stay  there,  finding  a  firm  ally 
in  Louis  the  Fat.  He  went  to  Italy  in  the  spring  of 
1 120,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  Gregory  VIII. 
fleeing  to  Sutri,  whose  citizens  delivered  him  up  to 
his  victorious  rival  in  the  following  April.  This 
strengthened  Calixtus's  position  still  more  against 
the  emperor;  but  the  final  decision  of  the  contest 
was  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  the 
German  princes,  assembled  at  WQrzburg  in  the 
autumn  of  1121.  They  counseled  Henry  to  ac- 
knowledge Calixtus  and  the  canonically  elected 
bishops,  undertaking  in  return  to  arrange  a  peace 
with  the  Church,  and  proposing  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council,  in  which  they  promised  to 
defend  the  honor  of  the  Empire.  Calixtus  ap- 
pointed Lambert  of  Ostia  and  two  other  cardinals 
to  conduct  the  negotiations,  which  began  at  Worms 
in  Sept.,  1122.  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Mainz 
continued  to  urge  the  strict  Hildebrandine  position, 
and  it  was  due  to  Lambert's  work  alone  that  the 
discussion,  instead  of  being  fruitless,  led  to  the  Con- 
cordat of  Worms  (see  Concordats  and  Deumitxng 
Bulls,  I.,  §  1).  This  was  solemnly  confirmed  by 
Calixtus  in  the  First  Lateran  Council, opened  on  Mar. 
18,  1123,  which  also  renewed  the  canons  against 
simony  and  clerical  marriage,  and  proclaimed  a 
''  truce  of  God  "  and  a  new  crusade.    While  the 
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plans  for  thiB  undertaking  were  being  made,  Calix- 
tU8  died,  Dec  13  or  14,  1124.  (A.  lUucK.) 

BiSLiooaAPHT:  Tbe  EpiakAm  H  PriviUffia  are  in  MPL, 
dziii.;  An  Epi^iola  apttria,  ed.  W.  Grundlach.  in  in  MGH, 
BpiA,  liL  (1801)  108-100.  Tbe  Vita  by  Cardinal  Pan- 
dutfus  Aletrinus,  a  oontemporary.  is  in  A  SB,  May.  y. 
14-15.  and  in  MPL,  dxiiL  Gonmilt:  LiUr  ponHUol*^ 
•d.  Duebeene.  ii.  322.  370,  Paris.  1802;  U.  Witte.  For- 
mkunoen  gur  GetdUdOt  dm  Wormatr  ConeordaU.  Odttin- 
t&a,  1877;  U,  Maurer.  Pajml  Calixt  ii.,  Municb.  1880; 
P.  Qnsorovius.  Gmekkkit  der  Stadt  Rom,  ir.  300  sqq.. 
Btuttcari.  1800.  Enc  trand..  iv.  300-402.  London.  1806; 
U.  Robert.  Hiakrin  du  papa  CalixU  ii.,  Paris.  1801;  idem. 
BuOain  du  papa  CaiixU  ii.,  ib.  1801;  JalM.  Ragmta,  i. 
270;  Mibnan.  LaHn  CkriaHanU^,  ir.  130-140;  Bow«r. 
Popm,  u.  460-460. 

C^liztos  in.  (Johannes  de  Struma):  Antipope 
1168-73,  in  opposition  to  Alexander  III.  (q.v.)- 
After  the  peace  of  Venice,  he  maintained  himself 
for  a  while  at  Albano,  but  on  Aug.  29,  1178,  he 
made  his  submission  to  Alexander  and  was  restored 
to  the  communion  of  the  church,  being  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  Benevento.  (A.  Hauck.) 
DnuooKAPHT:  JalI4,  Ragmia,  iL  420,  430;  Hilman,  LaUn 

CArulMNNly.  kw.  431-437:  Bow«r,  Popm,  ii.  614-615. 

CaUztna  IIL  (Alooao  de  Borja  or  Borgia):  Pope 
1456-^58.  Bom  at  XaUva  in  Valencia  [Dec.  31, 
1378].  After  a  legal  education  he  became  bishop  of 
Valencia  in  1429  and  cardinal  in  1444.  On  Apr.  8, 
1455,  being  then  seventy-seven  jreara  old,  he  was 
dectedpope.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  and  blameless 
life,  but  too  weak  to  oc^  with  the  dtsorders  of  the 
time,  some  of  which  arose  directly  from  his  own  par- 
tiality for  his  relatives.  Immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion, he  took  a  vow  to  carry  forward  a  war  against 
the  Turks  and  atone  for  the  manner  in  which  Eun^ 
had  looked  on  supinely  at  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 
Legates  were  sent  throughout  the  Continent  to 
prnich  a  crusade  and  collect  troops  and  money. 
Money,  indeed,  came  in,  especially  through  the  help 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  in  large  sums;  but  the  old 
crusading  zeal  had  died  down  too  far  to  be  rekin- 
dled. The  tithes  which  were  required,  on  behalf 
of  the  undertaking,  from  the  clergy  of  France  and 
Germany  aroused  universal  discontent.  The  doc- 
tors of  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  clergy  of 
Rouen  appealed  in  1456  to  a  general  council  against 
the  tax,  and  a  similar  appeal  was  made  in  Germany, 
not  only  on  this  ground  but  on  that  of  the  failure 
to  observe  the  Vienna  Concordat  of  1448  in  regard 
to  the  sjrstem  of  clerical  benefices.  While  en- 
deavoring to  put  down  this  rebellious  spirit,  Calixtus 
succeeded  in  assembling  a  small  fleet  which  sailed 
(ICay  31,  1456)  to  help  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in 
their  dangerous  position  at  Rhodes.  The  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  the  cardinal  legate  Scarampo, 
occupied  some  small  islands  of  the  Grecian  archi- 
pelago, without  venturing  on  a  decisive  engagement. 
The  Greeks  had  not  the  courage  to  rise  in  force, 
and  the  Christian  princes  and  Italian  cities  took 
but  a  languid  interest  in  the  crusade.  It  was  a 
piece  of  luck  that  the  victory  of  the  heroic  Hunyadi 
at  Belgrade  (July  14  and  21,  1456)  averted  the 
most  pressing  peril.  The  pope  was  hindered  by 
the  consequences  of  his  Inwtility  to  Alfonso 
of  Naples,  after  whose  death  (June  27,  1458)  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  claim  of  Alfonso's 
natural  son  Fernando,  asserting  that  the  kingdom 


reverted  as  a  fief  of  the  papacy  to  himself.    This 
attitude  was  the  outcome  of  his  desire  to  advance 
his  own   nephews,   one   of   whom,   Rodrigo    (the 
future  Alexander  VI.),  he  had  made  cardinal  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church  in  spite  of 
his  being  below  the  canonical  age;  another,  Pedro, 
he  had  made  duke  of  Spoleto,  destining  the  Nea- 
politan crown  for  him.      Calixtus  died,  however 
(Aug.   6,  1458),  before  his  unscrupulous  designs 
could  break  the  peace  of  Italy.     Hu  nephews  and 
their  Spanish  foUowers  left  Rome,  where,  in  alliance 
with  the  Colonna  family,  they  had  been  guilty 
of  incessant  crimes  and  violence.        (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoobapbt:     B.    Platina.    Tk«    Liom  of  tha  Popm,   iL 
280-257,  London,  n.d.     Coniult:  A.  von  Reumont,  Qo- 
•cMdUtf  d^  Sktdi  Roia,  iu.  126  aqq..  Berlin,  1866;  F.  Gr»- 
SoroTius.  Goaekuiaa  dor  Stadt  Rom^  vii.  146  aqq..  Stutt- 
gart. 1870.  Ens.  transl..  London.  1000;  Pastor.  Popaa,  iL 
317-470;  Creighton.  Papaew,  ilL  178-201;  Mibnan.  Loliit 
Cknatianity,  viiL  120  sqq.;  Bow«r.  Popm,  iii.  238-240. 

CAUZTUS,  GEORG:  The  most  influential  con- 
tinuator  of  Melanchthon's  theology  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  spokesman  of  the  so-called  "  syn- 
cretism "  in  Germany  at  that  time;  b.  at  Medelbye 
(in  the  district  of  Tondem,  115  m.  n.n.w.  of  Ham- 
burg), Schleswig,  Dec.  14,  1586;  d.  at  Hehnstadt, 
Brunswick,  Bisirch  19,  1656.  His  father,  pastor 
at  Medelbye,  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon,  wished  to 
have  his  son  educated  in  the  same  way,  and  after 
due  preparation  sent  him  to  the  university  at 
Helmistfidt,  where  like-minded  friends  of  Melanch- 
thon, e.g.,  the  humanist  Caselius,  were  still  in 
office.  From  1603  to  1607  he  studied  philology 
and  philosophy,  then  theology,  paying  eqiecial 
attention  to  the  study  of  eariy  patristics.  From 
1609  to  1613  he  traveled  in  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, England,  and  France,  enlarging  his  ideas, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
the  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
comparing  them  with  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
to  which  he  belonged.  Thus  he  developed  an 
irenic  tendency  which  he  retained  all  his  life.  He  was 
appointed  in  1614  professor  of  theology  at  Helm- 
stAdt,  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  A 
memorial  tablet  on  his  house  in  the  little  city  in 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick  commemorates  the  activity 
of  this  enlightened  mind.  His  life  fell  in  the  age 
of  the  Counterreformation  and  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  when  the  hatred  of  the  confessions  toward  each 
other  had  reached  its  height.  The  main  effort  of 
this  irenic  theologian  was  inspired  by  the  idea  that 
theology  must  have  for  its  prime  object  not  so 
much  pure  doctrine  as  Christian  life.  Thus  he 
became  the  creator  of  theological  ethics  as  a  special 
theological  discipline,  and  therein  undoubtedly 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  theology;  most 
moral  philosophers  still  follow  him  in  this  formal 
principle.  But  the  danger  was  thereby  incurred 
of  detaching  ethics  from  dogmatics  and  building 
the  former  without  the  necessary  religious  founda- 
tion. In  the  second  place  he  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  all  Christian  churches,  taking  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  consensus  of  the  first  five 
centuries  as  a  dogmatically  and  ecdesiastieally 
sufficient  norm.  He  aspired  to  a  union  of  all 
Christian  confessions.  For  this  reason  he  took 
part  in  the  Conference  of  Thorn  (see  Thorn,  Con« 
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FERENCB  of)  in  1645,  where,  however,  he  found 
that  the  Lutherans  would  not  work  with  him,  since 
they  felt  justifiably  that  from  his  point  of  view 
the  Reformation  lost  its  essential  importance: 
a  religious  indifferentism  would  be  the  obvious 
sequence,  and  it  is  certainly  no  accident  that  during 
the  seventeenth  century  many  princes  and  prin- 
cesses left  the  Lutheran  Church  and  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  (John  Frederick  of  Hanover, 
Christine  of  Sweden,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  some  others).  On  the  other  hand 
the  orthodox,  not  altogether  from  combativeness, 
endeavored  to  maintain  the  religious  content  of  the 
Reformation;  this  is  their  merit  against  all  syn- 
cretism. Finally  Calixtus  made  himself  a  name 
in  scientific  dogmatics  by  introducing  the  analytical 
method.  After  his  death  the  syncretistic  contro- 
versies continued  till  they  lost  their  interest  through 
the  Pietistic  movement.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  those  of  most  interest  are  his  academical 
orations  OrcUionea  aeUctce  (Helmstfidt,  1660);  his 
influential  exegetical  writings,  Expoaitionea  and 
LucubrcUionea  on  New  and  Old  Testament  books; 
and,  of  his  irenic  writings,  the  Judicium  de  can- 
troveraiia  theologicia  qua  inter  Lutheranoa  et  Re- 
fomuUaa  agitarUur,  et  de  mutua  partium  fraUmUaU 
atque  toUrantia  propter  conaenaum  in  fundameniia 
(1650).  His  son  and  successor,  Friedrich  XJlrich 
Calixtus  (b.  1622;  d.  1701),  tried  to  continue  the 
work  of  his  father,  but  met  with  no  approval  among 
the  Lutherans.  They  rather  tried  to  supplant 
syncretism  in  the  Lutheran  Church  by  a  new  ortho- 
dox confession,  Conaenaua  repetitua  fidei  vere 
Lutherana.  But  this  confession,  which  would 
have  turned  the  Church  into  an  orthodox  school, 
was  nowhere  officially  accepted.  The  syncretistic 
controversy  remained  for  a  long  time  of  such  im- 
portance that  no  interest  was  felt  in  the  Pietistic 
principles  which  soon  sprang  up.  This  can  be  un- 
derstood only  from  the  course  of  the  syncretistic 
controversies.    See  Syncretism. 

Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblxoorapht:  Acooiint  should  be  taken  of  Calixtus's 
BriefwechBd,  ed.  E.  L.  T.  Henke.  Halle,  1883,  ef.  is- 
Buesof  Jena,  1833.  liarburg.  1840.  Conmilt:  W.  Gaas, 
O.  Calixt  und  der  Synkr^itmu;  Breslau,  1846;  E.  L.  T. 
Henke.  O.  Calixhu  und  aeme  Zeil,  2  yols.,  Halle,  1853- 
1856;  W.  C.  Dowding,  Oerman  Theotogy  during  Ihs  Thirty 
Yeart*  War;  Life  and  Correepondenee  of  O.  Caiiziuat 
London,  1863;  H.  Friedrich,  Oeoro  Calixtut,  d&r  Union*- 
mann  dea  17.  JahrhundertB,  Anklam,  1891;  ADB,  iii.  606 

■qq. 

CALLAWAY,  HENRT:  Church  of  En^and, 
missionary  bishop  of  St.  John's,  Kaffraria;  b.  at 
Lymington,  Somerset,  Jan.  17,  1817;  d.  at  Ottery 
Saint  Mary  (12  m.  e.n.e.  of  Exeter)  Mar.  26,  1800. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  after  teaching 
from  1835  to  1839,  was  successively  a  chemist's 
assistant  and  a  surgeon's  assistant.  He  then 
studied  surgery  and  was  licensed  by  the  Royal 
Ck>llege  of  Surgeons  in  1842  and  by  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  two  years  later.  In  1852,  however, 
failing  health  obliged  him  to  sell  his  lucrative  prac- 
tise and  to  spend  a  3rear  in  France.  In  the  following 
3rear  he  graduated  M.D.  at  King's  Ck>llege,  Aberdeen, 
and  determined  to  be  a  physician,  but  his  interest 
in  missions  becoming  active,  he  was  ordered  deacon 


in  1854,  having  left  the  Society  of  Friends  for  the 
Church  of  England  two  years  previously,  and  went 
as  missionary  to  Africa.  He  was  first  stationed  at 
Ekukanyeni  near  Pietermaritzburg,  but  on  being 
priested  in  1855  was  made  rector  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Pietermaritzburg.  Three  3rears  later  he  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  beyond  the  Umkomanzi  River  and 
settled  at  Insunguze,  which  he  renamed  Spring 
Vale.  There  he  began  his  studies  of  Zulu  reUg- 
ion  and  customs,  but  was  recalled  to  England  in 
1873  to  be  consecrated  first  missionary  bishop  of 
St.  John's,  Kaffraria.  In  the  following  year  he 
left  England^  and  in  1876  removed  the  seat  of  the 
diocese  to  Umtata,  where  he  founded  St.  John's 
Theological  College  in  1870.  His  fragile  health, 
however,  had  already  necessitated  the  consecration 
of  Bransby  Key  as  bishop-coadjutor  in  1873,  and 
in  1886  Callaway  resigned  his  see  and  returned  to 
England  in  the  following  year,  settling  at  Ottery 
Saint  Mary,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  wrote:  Immediate  Revelation  (London, 
1841);  Memoir  of  Jamea  Pamell  (1846);  Nuraery 
TaUa,  Traditionaf  and  Hiatoriea  of  the  Zulua  (Spring 
Vale,  1868);  The  Religioua  Syatem  of  the  AnumUu 
(Natal,  1868-70);  and  Miaaionary  Sermona  (Lon- 
don, 1875).  He  likewise  translated  the  book  of 
Psalms  (Natal,  1871)  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (1882)  mto  Zulu. 

Biblxoorapht:  M.  S.  Benham,  Henry  CaUawaVt  MJ)., 
D.D.t  firet  Biahop  of  Kaffraria;  hie  Life-Hietory  and 
Work,  London,  1806. 

CALLE6ARI,  cOl'l^^'gaM,  GIUSEPPE:  Cardinal 
priest;  b.  at  Venice  Nov.  4, 1841.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1864,  and,  after  being  succes- 
sively a  teacher  and  a  parish  priest,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Treviso  in  1880,  and  two  3rears  later  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Padua.  He  was  created 
cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin  in  1003, 
and  still  retains  his  bishopric.  He  is  likewise  a 
member  of  the  Congregations  of  Bishops  and  Reg- 
ulars, the  Coimcil,  Rites,  and  Studies. 

CALLENBERG,  callen-berH,  JOHAKll  HEIH- 
RICH:  German  theologian;  b.  at  Molschleben 
(a  village  of  Gotha)  Jan.  12,  1604;  d.  at  Halle 
July  16,  1760.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  where 
in  1727  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
philology,  becoming  full  professor  in  1735  and  being 
transferred  to  the  faculty  of  theo'ogy  four  years 
later.  His  deep  interest  in  Protestant  missions 
among  the  Jews  and  Mohanmiedans  of  the  East 
led  him,  in  1728,  to  found  the  Inatitutum  Judaicum 
for  the  education  of  missionaries.  To  this  insti- 
tution, which  lasted  until  1701  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  conversion  of  a  large  number  of  Jews,  he 
later  attached,  at  his  own  expense,  a  press  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause.  Europe,  as  well  as  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  was  traversed  by  his  pupils, 
for  whom  he  printed  Arabic  translations  of  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  '*  The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  and  other 
works.  His  propaganda  among  the  Mohammedans, 
however,  met  with  little  success.  His  independent 
works,  which  are  of  minor  importance,  include: 
Kurze  Anleiiungtur  jiidiachrteutachen  Sprache  (Halle, 
1733);  BcrichU  von  einem  Verauch  daa  jodiaehe  VM 
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zur  Erkenntniss  dea  ChriaUichen  amuleiten  (3  vols., 
1728-^6);  and  De  canversiane  Muhammedanorum 
ad  Christum  expetita  tentaque  (1733). 

Bxblioorapht:  J.  M.  H.  Doering,  Dm  0»2eMen  Theologen 
DeutacMands,  i.  221  sqq..  Neustadt,  1831;  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer. 
NouvdU  Biographis  ginSraU,  vii  202.  46  vols..  Paris, 
1861-66. 

CALLING  (vocation;  Lat.  vocation  Gk.  kUsis): 
In  dogmatic  language  as  well  as  in  the  practical 
usage  of  the  Church  that  act  of  divine  grace  (gratia 
ajyjplicatrix)  with  which  the  ordo  salutia  (see  Order 
OF  Salvation)  begins. 

The  Greek  terms  kalein,  kletoSf  klisia  are  often 
used  both  in  the  Scptuagint  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  sense  of  calling  (e.g.,  Matt.  ix.  13;  Acts 
iv.  18),  then  of  summoning  to  court, 

Biblical  of  inviting  to  dinner,  etc.  (e.g.,  Ill 
Usage.  Macc.v.  14;  Matt.  xxii.  4,  8;  Rev.  xix. 
9).  But  even  in  the  Old  Testament 
usage  the  Hebrew  kara*  or  the  Greek  kalein  has  the 
meaning  of  calling  some  one  effectually  for  some 
purpose  (ef.  Isa.  xlii.  6,  xlviii.  12,  xlix.  1,  li.  2), 
which  may  signify  "  to  call  into  existence  "  (Wisd. 
of  Sol.  xi.  25;  Baruch  iii.  33,  34;  cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  9). 
From  this  point  the  solemn  usage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment takes  its  departure.  The  call  proceeds  from 
God;  it  comes  to  man  through  the  word  of  preach- 
ing, which  is  not  the  word  of  man  but  of  God  (I  Cor. 
i.  9;  II  Pet.  i.  3;  I  Thess.  ii.  13;  II  Thess.  ii.  14). 
Inasmuch  as  the  call  comes  from  God,  it  is  a  ''  holy 
calling"  (II  Tim.  i.  9),  a  "heavenly  calling" 
(Heb.  iii.  1),  a  "  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
(Phil.  iii.  14).  The  call  is  a  free  act  of  the  grace  of 
God  (Rom.  ix.  11),  in  which  the  divine  election 
and  predestination  realize  themselves  (II  Thess. 
ii.  13, 14;  II  Tim.  i.  9-10;  Rom.  viii.  30).  From  this 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  always  the  effectual  calling  that 
is  thought  of;  indeed  it  is  precisely  the  divine 
election  of  grace  which  is  made  manifest  in  the 
call.  Hence  those  who  became  Christians  were 
"  called  to  be  saints  "  (Rom.  i.  7;  I  Cor.  i.  2,  cf. 
Jude  1;  "  called  and  kept  ").  That  to  which  the 
Christians  are  called,  or  that  which  constitutes  the 
content  of  the  call  is  the  blessing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment salvation,  and  this  is  expressed  in  the  most 
diverse  terms:  to  communion  with  Christ  (I  Cor. 
i.  9);  to  salvation  (II  Thess.  ii.  14);  to  the  peace 
of  Christ  (Col.  iii.  15);  to  the  kingdom  and  glory 
of  God  (I  Thess.  ii.  12);  out  of  the  darkness  into 
a  wonderful  light  (I  Pet.  ii.  9);  to  eternal  life,  to 
his  gjory  and  his  inheritance  (I  Tim.  vi.  12;  I  Pet. 
V.  10;  Heb.  ix.  15);  to  the  hope  of  his  calling  (Eph. 
I  18,  iv.  4). 

Inasmuch  as  the  call  indicates  the  New  Testa- 
ment salvation,  it  also  procures  the  moral  change 
comprehended  in  that  blessing.  As  on  the  human 
side  obedience  corresponds  to  the  call  (Heb.  xi.  6), 
BO  we  are  called  "  not  for  imcleanness,  but  in  sanc- 
tification"  (I  Thess.  iv.  7);  the  Christian's  life 
is  to  be  holy  "  as  he  who  called  you  is  holy  "  (I  Pet. 
i.  15).  If,  therefore,  the  call  is  the  effectual  invi- 
tation of  Grod  to  man,  conveyed  through  the  Word, 
for  the  kingdom  and  its  blessings,  so  that  every  one 
possessing  these  came  by  them  through  the  call, 
the  call,  on  the  other  hand,  points  beyond  itself 
io  the  realization  through  Grod  or  through  man: 


"  Faithful  is  he  that  calleth  you  who  also 
it '  (I  Thess.  v.  24)  and  "  give  the  more  d 
to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure  "  ( 
i.  10). 

Luther's  use  of  the  expression  in  the  ex] 
of  the  third  article  of  his  Shorter  Catec 
important  for  the  history  of  the  conceptio] 
the  term  did  not  immediately  receive  ( 
account  an  independent  place  in  dogmat 
the  older  Protestant  literature  it  is  used 
nection  with  election  and  the 
By  the  Re-  It   seems   to   have    received 

formers,  place  in  dogmatics  for  the  fii 
in  Hutter  (Compendium ,  XIIl 
According  to  Calovius  it  opens  the  ordo 
and  he  defines  it  (Systema^  x.  1)  as  an  "  e 
bringing  in  to  the  Church  "  (ad  ecdesian 
adductio),  whereas  Hollaz  (Examen  theol 
III.  i.  4,  qusBstio  1)  makes  it  an  offer  of  1 
by  Christ.  Moreover,  a  distinction  is  made  I 
the  vocatio  generalise  which  through  natu 
comes  to  all  men,  and  the  vocatio  specialis 
comes  through  the  Gospel.  The  latter 
ordinaria,  i.e.,  through  the  Word,  or  extraori 
and  that  immediata  or  mediata.  The  call 
and  efficax  (in  opposition  to  the  view  of  i 
formed),  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  regularly  I 
effectual  in  the  Word.  It  is,  moreover,  unv 
That  many  peoples  do  without  it  is  the 
fault.  Then  comes  the  doubtful  contentic 
since  Adam  all  peoples  in  one  way  or  anoth 
been  given  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
(the  above  is  from  Hollaz;  for  a  full  discus 
H.  Schmid,  Die  Dogmatik  der  evangelisch- 
achen  Kirche,  Gtitersloh,  1893,  320  sqq.). 

Dogmatically  considered,  the  doctrine  of  v 

is  only  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  th 

of  God  to  conversion.     Therefore,  this  con 

will  disclose  no  new  dogmatic 

In  Dog-     edge,  but  will  only  offer  a  co 

matics.  tion  of  such  things  as  hav 
acquired  elsewhere.  But  beca 
Scriptures  often  apply  the  term  and  becaus 
through  the  catechism  gone  over  into  the 
religious  consciousness,  its  right  to  a  specia 
ment  in  dogmatics  is  not  to  be  denied.  1 
takes  place  the  very  moment  a  person — I 
non-Christian  or  be  he  externally  connects 
Christianity — ^becomes  aware  that  the  he; 
read)  Word  as  the  Word  of  God  efficaciousl; 
in  him  the  divine  will  unto  salvation,  and  s 
is  no  conceivable  moment  in  the  Christ 
in  which  that  revelation  of  salvation  in  th 
becomes  superfluous,  the  vocation  will  be 
tinual  one  and  the  (Christian  will  always  re 
vocatua.  We  may,  therefore,  confine  the  con 
to  the  opening  of  the  new  life;  but,  startii 
the  thought  of  the  Word  of  God,  we  musi 
the  call  as  that  influence  of  God  upon  man,  1 
the  medium  of  the  Word,  which  makes  the  be 
of  the  new  life  and  conditions  its  continuat 
its  completion.  The  call  brings  us  the 
salvation,  as  the  passages  of  Scripture  aboi 
show.  If  dogmaticians  as  a  rule,  in  spea 
vocation,  think  only  of  the  first  influence  < 
this  must  be  supplemented  by  the  fact  tl 
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term  comprehends  within  itself  the  further  divine 
activities.  If  now  the  call  embraces  the  whole  of 
salvation  in  its  relation  to  us,  it  is  plain  that  its 
content  is  the  Gospel;  as  the  old  writers  rightly 
perceived.  But  since  ''  law  "  and  Gospel  stand  in 
close  connection,  the  law  also  must  be  indirectly 
included  in  the  call.  R.  Seebero. 

CALLING,  EARTHLY:  The  position  in  life 
occupied  by  each  individual,  and  the  duties  to- 
ward society  which  appertain  to  such  a  position. 
These  duties  are  primarily  social  rather  than  ethical, 
and  may  be  hedonistic  in  motive,  as  when  they  are 
performed  for  the  sake  of  livelihood.  The  calling 
may  be  ethicized,  however,  if  the  ends  of  the  social 
organism  be  served  expressly  for  the  g^ory  of  God, 
thus  transforming  the  calling  into  divine  worship. 
Since  the  calling  conditions  the  class  of  services 
rendered  to  society,  it  must  form  the  basis  of  an 
ethical  activity.  Each  function  resulting  from 
the  divinely  created  nature  of  man  may  develop 
into  a  calling,  although  the  variety  in  callings  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  distinction  in  the  value  of 
personalities.  Nor  is  it  imethical  to  have  no  calling, 
but  only  to  desire  to  have  none,  since  those  who 
are  so  conditioned  that,  through  no  volition  of  their 
own,  they  are  without  a  calling  do  not  become  im- 
ethical for  that  reason. 

In  the  rich  development  of  Christian  ethics  in 
the  New  Testament  the  earthly  calling  is  com- 
paratively neglected,  yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
love  toward  one's  neighbor,  he  who  disregards 
his  duties  to  his  family,  and  toward  society  and 
the  Church,  must  be  considered  unethical.  The 
earthly  calling  is,  accordingly,  individualistic  rather 
than  universal  in  its  obligations  to  society,  and 
represents  one  of  the  forms  of  Christian  ethics. 
Wilful  neglect  of  the  calling  is  immoral,  since  it  is 
the  only  means  of  intercommunication  in  society, 
which  would  otherwise  be  incoherent  and  dis- 
organized. The  bodily  and  mental  gifts  of  man 
are  fruitless  imless  they  are  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  society  through  a  definite  calling,  and  their 
neglect  is  not  only  contrary  to  nature  but  also  to 
the  will  of  God- 

The  ethical  signification  of  the  earthly  calling 
forms  an  important  chapter  of  philosophical  ethics. 
Through  itn  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
the  worth  of  the  individual,  Christianity  revo- 
lutionized the  ethics  of  the  pagan  world,  although 
the  full  ethical  evaluation  of  the  calling  began  only 
at  the  Reformation.  Since  God  is  served  less  by 
self-chopen  cults  than  by  the  ethical  obedience 
which  he  himself  has  conunanded  (Isa.  i.  11-17; 
Hos.  vi.  6;  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7),  the  believing  Chris- 
tian performs  a  true  worship  corresponding  to  his 
estate  as  a  child  of  God  in  his  faithful  performance 
of  hif*  calling.  In  a  certain  sense  the  principles  of 
the  ethical  value  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  calling 
are  naerely  a  renewal  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
thj»t  the  Christian  confirmation  of  faith  through 
love  bears  a  distinct  and  active  relation  to  society 
(I  Cor.  vii.  20-24;  Eph.  vi.  5  sqq.;  I  Pet.  ii.  12 
»qq.),  even  though  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament 
S  earthly  calh'ng  specifically  mentioned.  The 
tistinction  of  callings  begins  in  the  family,  whence 


it  develops  successively  into  the  acquisition  and 
control  of  temporal  benefits  and  into  the  charge 
over  intellectual  and  spiritual  blessings  in  religion, 
science,  and  art,  the  culmination  being  the  con- 
stitution of  society  as  a  whole.  Yet  the  individual 
can  not  make  free  choice  of  his  own  calling,  but  is 
restricted  by  certain  social  limitations;  still,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  calling  should  be  chosen 
which  is  most  in  harmony  both  with  talents  and 
inclination.  External  conditions,  however,  fre- 
quently render  impossible  the  development  of  the 
most  gifted  talent,  yet  in  such  cases  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  formation  of  a  religious  and  moral 
personality  to  suffer  injury,  since  such  adverse 
circumstances  demand  full  and  complete  fidelity 
to  the  calling,  and  thiis  strengthen  true  Christian 
piety,  instead  of  impairing  it.         (L.  Lemme.) 

CALMET,  AUGUSTIN:  French  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  and  author;  b.  at  Mesnil-la-Horgne 
(a  village  near  Commercy,  25  m.  e.  of  Bar-le-Duc) 
Feb.  26,  1672;  d.  at  Senones  (7  m.  n.e.  of  St.  Di6) 
Oct.  25,  1757.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Vannes,  and  studied  at  the 
priory  of  Breuil,  while  he  learned  Hebrew  from 
the  Protestant  clergyman  Favre.  After  1608  he 
instructed  the  pupils  of  the  order  in  theology  and 
philosophy  at  the  abbey  of  Moyen-Moutier  in  the 
Vosgee,  and  in  1704  was  appointed  subprior  at 
Monster.  Fourteen  years  later  the  general  chapter 
of  his  order  made  him  abbot  of  St.  Leopold  at 
Nancy,  whence  he  was  transferred  in  1728  to 
Senones,  and  there  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  His  numerous  works  give  evidence  of 
extraordinary  reading  and  erudition,  but  lack 
critical  ability  and  insight.  His  best  writings  are 
devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  To 
this  category  belongs  his  La  Sainte  Bible  en  latin 
et  en  fran^aia  avec  un  commentaire  litUral  et  critique 
(23  vols.,  Paris,  1707-16),  the  French  translation 
being  that  of  Sacy  and  the  conmientary  giving 
simply  a  grammatical  exegesis.  The  excursuses 
on  each  book,  dealing  with  chronology,  history, 
antiquities,  and  similar  topics,  were  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  work,  and  were  published 
separately  under  the  title  Dissertations  qui  peuvent 
servir  de  jrroUgomhies  h  V Venture  Sainte  (3  vols., 
1720),  and  the  Trisar  d* antiquity  sacries  et  pro- 
fanes des  commentaires  du  P.  Calmet  (13  vols., 
Amsterdam,  1722)  is  the  same  work  with  a  different 
arrangement.  The  notes  scattered  in  the  com- 
mentaries are  collected  in  alphabetical  order  in  the 
Dictionnaire  historique  et  critiquej  chronohgique, 
giographique  et  littiral  de  la  Bible  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1722,  supplement,  1728;  Eng.  transl.,  3  vols., 
London,  1732),  which  long  remained  the  quarry  for 
similar  works.  Less  important  are  the  Histoire 
sainte  de  VAncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament  et  des 
Juifs  (2  vols.,  1718)  and  the  Histoire  universelle 
sacr^e  et  profane  (17  vols.,  Strasburg,  Senones,  and 
Nancy,  1735-71).  Calmet 's  works  are  now  little 
read,  with  the  exception  of  the  Histoire  ecclisias- 
tique  el  civile  de  la  Lorraine  (4  vols.,  Nancy,  1728), 
which  is  based  on  archives  and  accompanied  with 
valuable  documents.  (C.  Pfender.) 
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BnuooBAnnr:  The  sutobiograpliy  is  wwitoiiwd  in  his  Hi*- 
Mr»  d*  Lorraime,  toI.  iv..  ut  sup.  Consult:  A.  Fang^,  Fis 
dm  CtimH,  Senones,  1762  (by  his  nephew;  eonteins  » 
eomplete  tist  of  Calmet's  works);  A.  Dicot,  Notin  bto- 
gratkiqiis  H  lUUrair^  9ur  A.  Cabmti,  Nancy,  1801;  XL,  ii. 
1717-21.  New  mAterial  is  presented  in  I>ocumtttU 
inSdUa  9w  Im  eorrttpondanem  dm  Dom  CalwtH,  ed.  P.  E. 
OnilUnme.  ib.  1875. 

CALOVIUS,  cO-iyvi-UB  (KALAU),  ABRAHAM: 
Lutheran  dogmatic  theologian;  b.  at  Mohningen 
(62  m.  8.8.W.  of  KOnigsberg),  Prussia,  Apr.  16, 1612; 
d.  at  Wittenberg  Feb.  25,  1686.  He  was  driven 
away  by  the  plague  from  the  first  two  schools  he 
attended,  at  Thorn  and  at  KOmgsberg,  but  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  home  to  such  good  purpose 
that  when  barely  fourteen  he  was  able  to  enter  the 
University  of  KOnigsberg.  Here  he  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree  six  years  later,  and  was  at  once  taken 
into  the  philosophical  faculty.  He  lectured  on 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  while  eageriy  con- 
tinuing the  study  of  theology.  His  polemical 
activity  began  with  a  tractate  against  the  Reformed 
court  preacher  Berg  (1635).  In  1634  he  migrated 
to  the  University  of  Rostock,  of  which  he  became 
a  doctor  in  1637.  Then  he  returned  to  KOnigsberg, 
was  made  assessor  to  the  theological 
Education  faculty,  and  resumed  his  lectures, 
and  Early  Two  years  later  he  became  adjunct 
Profenorial  professor,  and  \'isitor  of  the  Samland 
Acthity.  district;  in  1643  he  went  to  Danaig 
as  rector  of  the  gymnasium  there 
and  pastor  of  Trinity  Church.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Thorn  Conference  of  1645,  where  he  came 
in  contact  with  Calixtus.  From  this  time  on  a 
great  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  polemical 
activity,  especially  against  Syncretism  (q.v.)  and 
C^aKonism.  In  1650,  at  the  invitation  of  the  elector 
John  George  I.,  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  to  be  spent.  He  began  there  as 
third  professor  and  preacher  at  the  parish  church, 
of  which  he  became  pastor  in  1652  and  general 
superintendent  of  the  district,  and  by  1660  he 
was  head  professor  and  dean  of  the  faculty.  The 
university  increased  considerably  in  numbers 
through  the  attraction  of  his  teaching,  though 
the  increase  fell  off  when  the  dector  of  Branden- 
burg forbade  his  subjects  (1662)  to 
Cakmus  go  there  for  theology  or  philosophy, 
at  '^tten-  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
berg.  principia  Caloviana  to  the  Reformed 
teaching.  An  iron  constitution  en- 
abled him  to  work  incessantly  at  his  books  and 
lectures,  as  well  as  to  support  the  loss  of  five  wives 
and  thirteen  children  and  to  marry  again  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  A  complete  record  of  his 
activity  is  left  in  his  books,  since  he  neariy  always 
expanded  his  lectures  into  that  form.  His  po- 
lemical activity  was  directed  chiefly  against  the 
Syncretistic  school  of  Helmst&dt  and  its  KOnigsberg 
allies  Behm,  Dreier,  and  Latermann,  as  well  as 
later  against  the  Hessian  friends  of  Calixtus.  He 
had  paid  his  compliments  to  the  bitter's  teaching 
even  in  his  Danzig  days,  and  in  his  IrutihUumum 
iheolofficarum  prolegomena  (2  parts,  1649-50). 
More  important  onslaughts  on  this  school  were 
Synopsis  controversiarum  poHarum  (1652),  with  an 
introduction   specially  directed  against  Calixtus; 


Syneretitmtu  CaliitinuB  (1653);  and  Harmema 
CalixHnarhaEretica  (1655),  in  which  he  accuses  the 
"  innovators  "  not  merely  of  tolerating  false  doe- 
trine  but  of  teaching  it  themselves,  and  proves  his 
point  by  attempting  to  show  their  "  hannony " 
with  Calvinists  and  Papists,  Arminians  and  Sodn- 
ians.  By  the  date  of  this  publication  Calovius 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  step  which  he  had 
been  urging  for  four  years.  The  Conaens%u  repe- 
Hhu  fidei  vera  Lutherana  is  undoubtedly  in  its 
essence  the  work  of  Calovius,  in  it^  first  as  well  as 
in  its  final  form.  The  purpose  of  this  new  dog- 
matic standard,  the  exclusion  of  the 
BSs  Contro-  Syncretists  from  the  Church  and  so 
▼erdal  from  the  protection  of  the  religious 
Writings,  truce,  was  not  attained;  in  fact,  after 
1655,  and  still  more  after  1669,  when 
definite  instructions  were  conveyed  to  the  Witten- 
berg theologians  to  restrain  their  polemical  ardor, 
there  is  a  noticeable  slackening  of  anti-Sjmcretist 
activity;  and  Calovius  turned  his  attention  rather 
to  the  Jena  school,  and  especially  to  Musasus.  In 
1682,  finally,  he  published  a  complete  account  of 
the  whole  controversy  in  his  Historia  ejfncreti^iea. 
Owing  to  the  prohibition  of  polemical  publications, 
it  appeared  without  any  author's  name  or  place  of 
printing,  described  merely  as  the  work  of  "  D.  A.  C. 
[Dr.  Abraham  (Calovius],  a  distinguished  theologian." 
The  elector  John  George  III.,  who  objected  on 
political  grounds  to  such  literature,  had  ail  the 
copies  bought  up,  so  that  this  edition  is  very  rare. 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  16S5,  with  Calovius's 
i^proval  and  with  his  name  on  the  title-page.  He 
attacked  the  Roman  CJatholics  in  his  Maiaoiogia 
papisHea  (1647).  and  the  Sodnians  in  several  small 
woricB,  which  when  collected  (1684)  filled  two  folio 
volumes.  As  if  the  conflict  within  his  own  Churdi 
did  not  give  him  enough  to  do,  he  interposed  in 
the  controversies  of  the  CUvinists  with  his  Con- 
eideroHo  Arminianismi  (1655)  and  his  Theeee  ihea- 
logiea  de  Labbadismo  (1681).  His  last  work,  the 
Anti-BiBhmiue  (1684),  directed  against  Jakob 
B6hme,  shows  a  faUure  in  power. 

In  the  way  of  constructive  theology,  his  Syeiema 
loeorvm  theologicorum  (12  vols.,  1655-77)  is,  with 
the   possible   exception   of   Gerhard's,   the   most 
important  dogmatic  production  of  the  century — 
the  true  exemplar  of  what  has  been  called  Lutheran 
scholastidsm.     It   takes   the   Lutheran   doctrine, 
as  it  had  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  Fefrmyia 
Concordia  and  the  Scriptural  principles,   pushed 
to  their  extreme  since  the  Regensburg  oonfermce 
of  1601,  and  defends  it  with  unjrielding  logic  and 
finnness  against  the  intellectual  forces  of  a  new 
age.     Even    his    principal    exegetical    work,    the 
Biblia   illuetraia    (4    vols.,    1672-76), 
Hit  Con-    has  a  polemical  bearing,  being  intended 
structive    to    correct    the    Annotata    of    Hugo 
Theology.   Grotius,  which  is  incorporated   in  it. 
He  accomplishes  his  task  with  great 
acuteness,  wonderful  learning,  and  more  feeling 
for  the  sense  of  Scripture  than  his  opponent,  whose 
preference  was  for  secular  authors,  but  with  his 
inevitable     dogmatic    limitations.    The     circum- 
stances of  his  life  render  it  difiiciilt  to  pronounce 
a  summary  judgment  on  the  man  and  his  career. 
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The  party  of  Calixtus  naturally  hated  and  despised 
him;  but  the  fact  that  they  found  it  necessary 
to  spread  absurd  fictions  about  his  horrible  end 
shows  clearly  enough  that  nothing  could  justly 
be  said  against  his  personal  character.  In  his  own 
day  he  compelled  the  respect  and  admiration  of  a 
great  variety  of  men,  and  his  talents  have  been  fully 
recognized  by  some  who  were  far  from  agreeing 
with  him,  IDce  Buddeus,  Walch,  and  St&udlin. 
His  incessant  controversial  activity  has  left  a  mis- 
leading impression  of  him;  he  himself  says  of  this 
branch  of  his  work,  "  I  come  to  this  kind  of  writing 
unwilUngly    and    by    force;  my   dis- 

Estimate  position  inclines  me  rather  to  stick 
of         to  positive   doctrinal   work/'    As   a 

Caloyius.  theologian  he  was  a  faithful  member 
of  the  Wittenberg  school.  No  one 
has  insisted  more  on  the  necessity  of  a  Scriptural 
basis  for  all  teaching.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
the  defects  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy — ^its  hardness 
and  its  extremes — are  to  be  found  in  him.  Faith 
is  essentially  the  acceptance  of  the  orthodox  system; 
not  only  the  essentials  (and  they  covered  a  great 
deal  of  ground  in  those  days),  but  every  derived 
article  must  be  accepted,  for  the  faith  is  one.  The 
standard  books  of  doctrine  are  theoretically  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Scriptures;  but  the  student  is 
required  to  accept  them  not  hypothetically  but 
categorically — ^not  in  so  far  as,  but  because,  they 
agree  with  the  Bible.  His  firm  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  system  gives,  however,  a  certain  dignity 
to  his  polemics;  but  his  untiring  activity  never 
reached  its  aim — he  did  not  succeed  in  raising  the 
CoTuensua  repetitus  to  the  dignity  of  a  creed,  and 
a  new  era  had  dawned  before  he  went  to  his  rest. 

(JOHAMNBB  KUNZE.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  boutom  for  a  life  of  Caloviue  mre:  his 
own  Uiaknia  tyncreHatieat  1682;  a  funeral  diecourse  by 
his  colleague  J.  F.  Mayer,  1686;  and  C.  S.  SohunfleiBch, 
OraUcmea  paneoyriea,  pp.  71  sqq.,  Wittenberg,  1607. 
Consult:  H.  Pipping,  Memoria  ikMlogorum,  pp.  108-186, 
Leipmc,  1705;  J.  C.  Erdmann,  LebentbMchrmbungtn  .  .  . 
von  den  wiUenberffUehen  TheoHogen,  pp.  88-01,  Witten- 
berg, 1804;  A.  Tholuok,  Der  Oeiai  der  Vutt%eri»d%9n  Th^o- 
logen  WittenbergM,  pp.  186-211,  Gotha,  1862;  E.  L.  T. 
Henke,  O^org  Calixtiu  und  §ein§  ZtU,  2  yob.,  HaUe,  1868- 
1866. 

CALVARY.    See  Holt  Sepulcheb. 

CALVARY,  MOUNT,  ORDERS  OF:  Three  relig- 
ious  orders  taking  their  name  from  the  Mount  of 
Crucifixion. 

1 .  The  Calvarists  or  Priests  of  Mt  Calyary :  An  as- 
sociation of  secular  priests  founded  by  Hubert  Char- 
pentier  at  Mt.  B^tharam,  diocese  of  Lescar  (4  m.  n.w. 
by  w.  of  Pau),  France,  in  1633  ''in  commemoration 


of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  fpr  the  spread  of  the 
Catholic  faith/'  five  years  later  united  with  a 
similar  association  formed  in  Paris  by  a  Capuchin 
named  Hyacinthe,  primarily  to  convert  Protestants. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  united  orders  was  Mont  Va- 
l^rien,  Paris  (hence  popularly  called  CoUine  du  Cal- 
vavre).    They  perished  in  the  French  Revolution. 

8.  The  Nuns  of  Mt  Calvary  (BirUdictines  de 
Notre-Dame  du  Calvaire):  Foundcxl  by  Antoinette 
d'Ori^ans  (d.  1618)  and  the  Capuchin  Joseph  de 
Clerc  de  Tremblay  in  1617  at  Poitiers,  properly 
a  branch  of  the  Order  of  Font^vraud  (q.v.).  In 
the  seventeenth  century  they  had  about  twenty 
houses  which  were  destroyed  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Since  then  the  order  has  been  revived  and 
has  a  number  of  convents  mostly  in  western 
France. 

8.  The  Daughters  of  Mt  Calvary  {Figlie  del 
Calvario):  Founded  at  Genoa  in  1619  by  Virginia 
Centurione  (d.  1651),  daughter  of  the  doge  of  Genoa 
and  wife  of  Grimaldi  Bracelli,  who  imdertook  the 
care  of  abandoned  children  in  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress from  famine.  She  received  help  from  the 
Marchese  Emanuele  Brignole,  from  whom  the 
members  of  the  order  were  called  Le  suore  BrignoU 
in  Genoa.  They  spread  in  North  Italy,  were  given 
a  house  in  Rome  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1833,  and 
later  established  orphan  aeylums  at  Rieti  and 
Viterbo.  (O.  ZOcKLBRf.) 

BnuooBAPHT:  Helyot,    Ordre$  nunuuHquet,   vi.  356-870; 

Heimbucher,  Orden  und   Kongr^gation^nt  i.  197,  ii.  362; 

427.  Consult  ftlao  A.  M.  Centurione,  VUa  di  Virginia  Ccn- 

turion4-BraeMi,  Genoa,  1873. 

CALVERT,  JAMES:  Wesleyan  foreign  missioii- 
ary;  b.  at  Pickering,  25  m.  n.  by  e.  of  York,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  3,  1813;  d.  at  Torquay,  England,  Mar. 
8,  1892.  When  appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  IGs- 
sionary  Society  in  1838  to  go  to  Fiji  he  was  master 
of  the  printing  and  bookbinding  trades  and  had 
been  in  1837  a  student  in  the  Hoxton  Academy. 
His  industrial  training  stood  him  in  good  stead 
for  he  was  able  to  do  his  own  printing  in  Fiji  and 
issue  many  books,  among  them  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  vernacular.  He  lived 
to  see  the  complete  abandonment  of  heathenism 
by  the  Fijians,  a  result  to  which  his  heroic  labors 
contributed  largely.  From  1865  to  1872  he  was 
supemiunerary  minister  at  Bromley,  Kent,  England, 
thence  he  went  as  missionary  to  the  South  African 
diamond  fields.  He  returned  in  1881  and  settled 
at  Torquay.  In  1885  he  paid  a  visit  to  Fiji  and 
rejoiced  in  the  marvelous  change. 

Bibuoohapht:  Q.  S.  Rowe,  Jamet  Calvert  of  FiHt  London, 
1803. 


Childhood  (i  1). 
Student  of  Theology  (f  2). 
Student  of  Law  and  the  Claflsice  (i  3). 
His  First  Publication.  Conversion  (i  4). 
Cop's  Inaugural  Address  (i  6). 
**  Years  of  Wandering."     Second  Pub- 
lication (i  6). 


CALVIN,  JOHN. 

Publication  of  his  "  Institutes  "  (f  7). 
First  Reeidenoe  in  Geneva  and  in  Strae- 

burg  (J  8). 
Rising      Fame.      Recall     to     Geneva 

(»9). 
Second  Residence  in  Geneva  (f  10). 
Calvin's  Fundamental  Ideas  (f  11). 


His  Reforms  (f  12). 

His  Opponento  (i  13). 

His  Ecclesiastical  Influenoe  (|  14). 

His  Character  (i  15). 

His  Personal  Appearanoe  (f  16). 

His  Literary  Labors  (i  17). 


John  Calvin  the  Reformer,  b.  at  Noyon  (60  m. 

n.e.    of    Paris),  Picardy,   July    10,    1509;    d.   in 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  27,  1564,  was  the  son 

of  Gerard  Cauvin,  or  Caulvin,  of  which  Calvin  is 

II.— 23 


the  Latinized  fonn,  a  registrar  of  the  government 
of  Noyon,  solicitor  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  fiscal 
agent  of  the  county,  secretary  of  the  bishopric,  and 
attorney  of  the  cathedral  chapter.    Calvin's  mother 
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was  Jeanne  Le  Franc  of  Cambrai,  noted  for  personal 
beauty  and  great  religious  fervor  and  strictness. 
Of  the  five  sons  of  his  parents  he  was  the  second, 
and  but  one  of  his  younger  brothers 
I.  Child-    survived  childhood.     His  mother  died 
hood.       while  he  was  still  young  and  his  father 
married  a  widow,  whose  name  is  un- 
known, who  bore  him  two  daughters.     His  father's 
position  and  ambition  for  his  sons  was  such  that 
he  secured  for  them  the  best  educational  advan- 
tages at  home,  association  ^ith  the  children  of 
prominent  families,  anl  ecclesiastical  patronage; 
so  that  Calvin  on  May  19,  1521,  when  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  received  the  chaplaincy  attached  to 
the  altar  of  La  G^ine  in  the  cathedral  of  Noyon, 
which  gave  him  a  regular  income.   It  was  expected 
that  he  would  become  a  priest  and  so  he  was  given 
the  tonsure. 

In  1523  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  prepare  for  the 
priesthood.    He  attended  for  a  few  months  the  Col- 
lege   de    la   Marclie,   wherein    Mathurin    Cordier 
grounded  him  in  Latin;  next  the  College  de  Mon- 
taigu,  where  he  remained  till  the  opening  of  1528. 
The  high  grade  of  his  childish  friendships  and  of  those 
of  maturer  years  reveals  his  own  char- 
a.  Student  acter,  and  refutes  the  insinuations  his 
of         detractors    have    dared    to    whisper. 
Theology.   That  he  stood  well  with  the  eccle- 
siastics in  his  native  city  is  shown  by 
their  giving  him  on  Sept.  27,  1527,  in  addition  to 
the  chaplaincy  mentioned,  the   (nominal)  curacy 
of  Saint  Martin  de  Martheville,  eight  leagues  from 
Noyon,  which  he  exchanged  on  June  5,  1529,  for 
the  curacy  of  Pont  I'fiv^ue,  a  village  1  m.  w.  of  s. 
of  Noyon,  associated  with  his  ancestors,  who  were 
boatmen  on  the  Oise  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
Pont  rtv^ue,  25  m.  e.n.e.  of  Caen).     On  Apr.  30, 
1529,  he  resigned   his  chaplaincy  in   favor  of  his 
younger  brother,  but  resumed  it  on  Feb.  26,  1531, 
and  held  it  tiU  May  4,  1534. 

As  a  student  Calvin  showed  rare  ability  and  was 
rapidly  acquiring  the  priestly  training  when  in 
1528  his  father,  who  had  fallen  out  with  the  eccle- 
siastical  authorities   in    Noyon,   ordered    him   to 
change  his  studies  to  law.     He  meekly  obeyed  and 
left  Paris  for  Orleans,  whose  university  was  then 
a  famous  law  center,  as  there  Pierre  Taisan  de 
I'Estoile   lectured,    and    the   next  year   went   to 
Bourges,    where    Andrea    Alciati,    a 
3.  Student  rival  of  equal  eminence,  and  more  to 
of  Law  and  Calvin's  taste,  was  the  great  attrao- 
the         tion.     In  both  universities  he  came 
Classics,     under  the  influence  of  Mclchior  Wol- 
mar,  a  humanist  of  the  front  rank  and 
favorable  to  the  Reformation.     On  May  26,  1531, 
his  father  died,  and  Calvin  left  Bourges  and  returned 
to  Paris,  to  classical  study  and  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
except  that  from  the  sunmier  of  1532  to  that  of 
1533  he  was  again  a  student  of  law  at  Orleans  and 
there  "  annual  representative  "  of  the  dean  of  the 
Picard  students,  another  indication  of  his  moral 
standing  and  popularity  with   the  students,   for 
students  do  not  honor  of  their  own  accord  dubious 
or  disagreeable  characters. 

In  Apr.,  1532,  he  published  in  Paris  at  liis  own 
expense,  and  at  a  pecuniary  loss,  the  text  of  Seneca's 


De  dementia,  with  a  commentary,  which  showed 
that  he  was  still  a  humanist  witliin  the  Roman 
Church.  But  the  Reformation  was  making  head- 
way in  France  among  the  humanistic  class  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  so  must  have  often  been  a  topic 
of  his  conversation.  Step  by  step  he  approached 
the  position  of  the  Reformers,  but  slowly,  for.  as 
he  says  himself,  in  the  partly  autobiographic  pref- 
ace to  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms 
4.  His  Firrt  (and  it  is  about  all  that  is  known  on 
Publication,  the  subject),  he  ''  was  too  obsti- 
Conversion.  nately  devoted  to  the  superstitions 
of  popery  to  be  easily  extricated  from 
so  profound  an  abyss  of  mire."  But,  some  time 
in  1533,  "  God  by  a  sudden  conversion  subdued 
and  brought  [his]  mind  to  a  teachable  frame.  Hav- 
ing thus  received  some  taste  and  knowledge  of  true 
godliness,  [he]  was  immediately  inflamed  with  so 
intense  a  desire  to  make  progress  therein,  that 
although  [he]  did  not  altogether  leave  o£r  other 
studies,  [he]  yet  pursued  them  with  less  ardor. 
[He]  was  quite  surprised  to  find  that  before  a  year 
had  elapsed,  all  who  had  any  desire  after  purer 
doctrine  were  continually  coming  to  [him]  to  learn, 
although  [he  himself]  was  as  yet  but  a  mere  novice 
and  tjrro." 

Among  those  with  whom  he  discussed  Reformed 
doctrine  was  tus  bosom  friend  Nicolas  Cop,  and 
when  Cop  was  elected  rector  of  the  uni^'ersity  of 
Paris  it  seemed  to  them  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  conunend  the  Reformation  to  the  cultured  and 
brilliant  audience  which  would  be  gathered  in  the 
Church  of  the  Mathurins  to  hear  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Accordingly  they  planned  it  together  and 
on  Nov.  1 , 1 533,  Cop  delivered  it.  He  announced  his 
theme  as  "Christian  Philosophy,"  and  proceeded 
to  speak  in  a  manner  which  greatly 
5.  Cop's  In-  amazed  his  audience.  '  By  "  Chris- 
augural  tian  Philosophy"  he  meant  the  Gospel. 
Address.  The  phrase  and  the  treatment  in  the 
opening  part  of  the  address  were  derived 
from  Erasmus.  The  burden  of  it  was  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Law  and  Gospel,  and  here  Luther's  influence 
appears.  The  concluding  part  was  more  independ- 
ent, and  in  it  was  struck  that  note  of  certainty  as 
to  salvation,  which  was  to  be  a  feature  of  Calvin- 
ism. 

Perhaps  all  would  have  gone  well,  for  there  must 
have  bc^n  many  secret  sympathizers  with  their 
views  in  the  audience,  had  Cop  not  criticised  the 
theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  as  ''  sophists."    This 
infuriated  them,  and  they  stirred  up  the  govern- 
ment against  the  audaiious  speaker,  and  Cop  had  to 
fly.   Calvin  alsc»  fled,  bf^^causc  his  intimacy  with  Cop 
was  known,  although  it  is  not  certain  whether  it 
was  evt,^  suspected  that  he  had  any  share  in  the 
composition  of  the  address  as  it  is  now  certain  that 
he  had.     Being  assured  that  his  fears 
6.  Years  of  of  personal  injury  were  groundless,  he 
Wandering,  ventured  to  return  shortly  afterward. 
Second      But  his  sympathy  with  the  Reforma- 
Publication.  tion  could  not  be  hidden,  and  so  he 
did  not  feel  safe  in  the  city  where  sc 
many    already    had    been    imprisoned    for   their 
faitli's   sake,  and  in   Jan.,  1534,  he  went  forth  a 
wanderer,  usually  living  under  an  assumed  name. 
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These  wanderings  lasted  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
As  well  as  they  can  be  made  out  their  course  was 
this:  he  went  first  to  AngoulSme,  where  he  studied 
in  the  excellent  library  of  his  friend  Louis  du  Tillet 
and  began  his  "  Institutes  ";  next  to  N^rac  in  Apr., 
1534,  where  Marguerite  d'Angouldme,  duchess  of 
Berry  and  sister  of  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  held 
her  court;  in  May  he  was  at  Noyon,  where  he  re- 
signed his  benefices,  and  where  he  was  for  some 
reason  imprisoned;  in  the  closing  part  of  the  year  he 
was  at  Paris  again,  and  then  it  was  he  met  Servetus 
for  the  first  time.  Next  he  appeared  at  Orleans, 
whence  he  issued  his  second  publication,  his  Psycho- 
pannychiaf  a  refutation  of  the  theory  that  the  soul 
sleeps  between  death  and  the  Last  Judgment.  In 
Dec,  1534,  he  was  at  Angoul^me,  and  thence  with 
Du  Tillet  he  removed  to  Strasburg  to  escape  threat- 
ened persecution. 

In  Jan.,  1535,  he  was  at  Strasburg,  and  the  same 
month  at  Basel.  There  he  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  his  **  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and 
issued  it  Mar.,  1536.  The  persecution  of  the  Re- 
formed in  France  was  its  immediate  occasion. 
He  thus  speaks  of  this  famous  book  in  the  preface 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms:  "  My  objects 
were,  first,  to  vindicate  my  brethren  whose  death 
was  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  and  next 
that,  as  the  same  cruelties  might  very  soon  after 
be  exercised  against  many  unhappy  individuals, 
foreign  nations  might  be  touched  with  at  least 
some  compassion  toward  them  and 
7.  Publica-  solicitude  about  them.  When  it  was 
tion  of  his  then  published  it  was  not  the  copious 
'' Institutes."  and  labored  work  which  it  is  now, 
but  only  a  small  treatise,  containing 
a  summary  of  the  principal  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion;  and  it  was  published  with  no  other  design 
than  that  men  might  know  what  was  the  faith 
held  by  those  whom  I  saw  basely  and  wickedly 
defam^  by  those  flagitious  and  perfidious  flat- 
terers. That  my  object  was  not  to  acquire  fame 
appeared  from  this,  that  inunediately  after  I  left 
Basel,  and  particularly  from  the  fact  that  nobody 
there  knew  that  I  was  the  author."  It  was  pref- 
aced by  a  letter  to  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  who 
was  an  archpersecutor  of  Protestants  in  his  king- 
dom while  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  them 
outside,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  masterpieces 
in  apologetic  literature. 

After  publishing  it  he  went  to  Ferrara  to  stay 

a  while  in  the  court  of  the  Duchess  Ren^,  wife  of 

Ercole  II.     In  May  1536  he  was  in  Aosta  and  a 

little  later  in  Paris  once  more.    There  he  met  his 

younger  brother  Antoine  and  his  half-sister  Marie, 

and  with  them  left  for  Strasburg.    The  war  then 

going  on  compelled  him  to  make  a  detour  and  so 

he  arrived  in  Geneva  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 

1536,   intending  only   to   spend   the 

8.  First     night  there.     But  Farel  (see  Farel, 

Residence   Guillaume),    who   was   trying  with 

in  Geneva  zeal  not  always  directed  by  discretion 

and  in      to  keep  the  Genevans  whom  he  won 

Strasburg.  for  the  Reformation  at  peace  among 

themselves,   learned   of   his   presence 

and  seeing  in  the  young  scholar,  who  wanted  nothing 

so  much  as  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  studies  in 


quiet,  a  valuable  ally,  besought  him  to  stay  with 
him,  and  then,  as  Calvin  himself  says  in  the  preface 
mentioned  above,  **  finding  that  he  gained  nothing 
by  entreaties  proceeded  to  utter  an  imprecation 
that  God  would  curse  [his]  retirement  and  the  tran- 
quillity 6f  the  studies  which  [he]  sought  if  [he] 
should  withdraw  and  refuse  to  give  assistance 
when  the  necessity  was  so  urgent."  Calvin  felt 
as  if  ''  God  had  from  heaven  laid  his  mighty  hand 
upon  [him]  to  arrest  [him]."  Unable  to  resist, 
he  laid  aside  all  his  plans  and  stepped  to  Farcl's 
side.  But  the  city  could,  not  brook  the  drastic 
reforms  which  the  Reformers  would  institute,  and 
so  on  Easter  Monday  (Apr.  23),  1538,  less  than 
two  years  from  his  arrival,  he  and  Farel  were 
ordered  by  the  General  Assembly  to  leave  the  city 
within  three  days.  Calvin  went  to  Basel,  and  then 
to  Strasburg  where  on  Sept.  8,  1538,  he  became 
minister  to  the  French  refugees,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicolas  aux  Oudes.  He  married  early 
in  Aug.,  1540,  Idelette  de  Bure,  widow  of  Jean 
Stordeur  of  Li^ge,  an  Anabaptist  whom  Calvin 
had  converted  to  the  pedobaptist  position.  She 
had  had  a  son  and  daughter  by  her  first  husband, 
but  they  had  died  in  infancy.  To  Calvin  she  bore 
a  son  on  July  28, 1542,  but  he  lived  only  a  few  days. 
She  herself  passed  away  on  Mar.  29,  1549,  and 
Calvin  did  not  marry  again. 

When  Calvin  went  to  Strasburg  he  thought  he 
had  done  with  Geneva.  He  was  very  poor,  and 
his  position  was  comparatively  obscure,  but  his 
abilities  soon  brought  him  into  prominence  and 
appeals  for  advice  from  friends  in  Geneva  kept 
him  in  touch  with  that  city.  He  utilized  his 
position  to  study  and  also  to  put  into  practise 
certain  reforms  he  could  not  carry  out  in  Geneva. 
And  his  fame  rapidly  spread.  He  was  asked  to 
share  in  the  cathedral  lecture  course,  next  he  was 

sent  as  delegate  of  the  city  to  the 

9.  Rising   Colloquies  of  Worms  and  Regeiisburg. 

Fame.      When    on    Mar.    18,    1539,  Cardinal 

Recall  to   Jacopo  Sadoleto  wrote  a  letter  to  the 

Geneva,     city  of  Geneva  which  was  a  plea  for 

it  to  return  to  the  Roman  obedience 
and  it  was  sent  to  Bern,  it  was  Calvin  who  was 
requested  by  the  Bern  government  to  answer, 
and  he  did  in  his  masterly  fashion.  A  change  took 
place  in  the  government  in  Geneva  and  the  friends 
of  Calvin  got  the  upper  hand.  Then  his  virtues 
and  extraordinary  powers  were  remembered,  and 
on  Sept.  21,  1540,  the  Little  Council  voted  to  try 
to  induce  him  to  return.  More  and  more  the 
impression  spread  that  he  was  the  man  to  rule 
the  city.  There  was  no  intention  of  going  back 
to  Rome,  but  the  city  was  torn  by  faction  and 
contained  many  unruly  elements  which  needed  an 
iron  hand  to  hold  in  check.  On  Oct.  19  and  20 
the  Two  Hundred  and  the  (jeneral  Assembly 
formally  invited  him  to  return,  but  the  invitation 
was  unwelcome  and  he  would  give  no  decided  an- 
swer. But  when  in  Feb.,  1541,  the  impetuous 
Farel  urged  him  to  go,  he  found  him  as  irresistible 
as  before,  and  so  on  Sept.  13, 1541,  he  entered  again 
the  city  of  Geneva  and  took  up  the  heavy  task  of 
ordering  her  affairs  according  to  his  high  standards. 
He  came  without  illusions,  knowing  that  he  was 
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not  even  the  choice  of  a  majority^  that  he  had 
many  personal  enemies,  and  would  encounter  many 
difficulties;  but  he  believed  that  God  had  called 
him  and  would  sustain  him. 

He  received  an  honorable  reception  from  the 
government,  and  was  given  a  house  to  live  in,  and, 
for  salary,  five  hundred  florins,  twelve  measures 
of  wheat,  and  two  tubs  of  wine.  From  that  time 
on,  Geneva  was  his  home  and  his  parish,  his  center 
of  activity,  but  by  no  means  his  dr- 

10.  Second  cumference  of  influence.  Under  his  firm 
Residence  rule  the  city  aesumed  a  new  aspect, 
in  Geneya.  Immorality  of  every  sort  was  sternly 

suppressed.  It  was  well  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  system  that  Geneva  was  a  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  in  every  land.  Hollanders,  En^h, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  more  particularly  French- 
men, settled  in  the  town,  and  readily  lent  their 
aid  in  maintaining  Calvin's  peculiar  methods. 
But  not  refugees  alone  came:  his  lectures  and  those 
of  Beza  attracted  many  thousands  of  students, 
and  thus  spread  their  fame  far  and  wide.  But 
incessant  study,  a  vast  correspondence,  "  the 
care  of  all  the  churches,"  his  sedentary  life — 
these  conspired  to  make  him  the  victim  of  disease, 
and  at  fifty-five  years  of  age  he  breathed  his  last. 
He  had  spent  little  on  himself,  but  given  generously 
both  in  money  and  service,  so  he  left  behind  him  only 
a  himdred  and  seventy  dollars,  but  an  incal- 
culable fortime  in  fame  and  consecrated  influence; 
and  from  him  Geneva  inherited  faith,  education, 
government,  brave  citizens,  and  pride  in  an  honored 
name. 

Calvin  based  his  system  upon  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  followed  its  lines.  Ethics  and  theology  were 
handled  in  the  closest  connection.  His  reforma- 
tion in  theology  was  preeminently  a  practical 
affair.  Even  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was 
developed,  not  as  a  speculation,  but  as  a  matter 
of  practical  concern.  By  the  extraordinary  em- 
phaJsis  put  upon  it,  the  Genevans  were  taught  to 
consider  it  almost  the  comer-stone  of  the  Christian 
faith.  In  opposition  to  the  lax  views  of  sin  and 
grace  which  the  Roman  Church  inculcated,  he 
revived  the  Augustiniah  doctrine  in  order  by  it  to 
conquer  Rome.  In  so  doing  he  was  one  with 
Zwingli,  (Ecolampadius,  Luther,  and  Melanchthon. 
But  in  his    supralapsarian  views  he  stood  alone 

among  the  Reformers.     His  views  of 

11.  Calvin's  ecclesiastical  authority  and  discipline 
Fundamen-  are  also  important.     He  allowed  to 

tal  Ideas,  the  Church  a  greater  authority  than 
any  other  Reformer.  Here,  again, 
the  influence  of  Augustine  is  seen.  He  says, 
"  The  Church  is  our  mother  "  ("  Institutes,"  IV. 
i.  1).  Outside  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation. 
Her  ministry  is  divinely  constituted,  and  to  it 
believers  are  bound  to  pay  deference.  Her  au- 
thority is  absolute  in  matters  of  doctrine;  but, 
when  civil  cases  arise,  she  hands  the  offenders  over 
to  the  State  for  punishment.  State  and  Church 
have,  therefore,  separate  and  exclusive  jurisdiction; 
yet  they  exist  side  by  side,  and  cooperate.  They 
mutually  support  each  other.  The  ideal  govern- 
ment embraced  a  democracy,  an  aristocracy,  and 
m  king  or  autocrat.    Calvin  taught  obedience  to  the 


powers  that  be.  In  this  scheme  he 
the  Israelites.  He  aimed  at  a  th 
bowed  before  the  majesty  of  the  rigl: 
His  fear  of  God  led  him  to  unquei 
mission.  In  a  sense  it  was  his  very 
so  in  his  system  justice  is  more  pre 
love.  Grod  as  the  ruler,  rather  tluui 
of  all  in  Christ,  was  the  object  of  his  n 
In  accordance  with  his  principles  v 
During  his  first  residence  in  Geneva  I 
determination  to  separate  Church  an 
therefore  he  and  his  fellow  preachc 
against  the  interference  of  the  State  i 
of  the  use  of  fonts,  of  unleavened  ; 
Lord's  Supper,  and  in  the  celebration  c 
festivals,  as  these  were  properly  witb 
siastical  province.  When,  also,  he 
Eucharist  unto  the  city,  because  of  iti 
he  asserted  for  the  Church  freedom  f: 
authority.  This  determined  stand  oc 
porarily  his  position;  but,  when  he 
work  in  Geneva,  he  and  the  citizer 
he  aimed  to  rule  absolutely.  The 
instituted  are  famous,  and  often  oc 
infamous.  They  are,  however,  not  on 
but  conunendable,  if  judged  by  the 
that  age.  We  can  not  withhold  ou 
of  the  moral  courage,  the  self-forge 
stem  morality,  and  the  uncompromis 
which  Calvin  addressed  himself  unto  tl 
hopeless  task  of  curbing  the  passions 

populace,  and  gaining  tfa 
12.  His     operation  of  the  upper 
Reforms,    succeeded.     Geneva  cam 

garded  as  a  normal  schoc 
life.  Religion  was  the  life  of  the  gr< 
the  inhabitants.  With  a  correct  insi 
necessities  of  the  case,  Calvin  dec 
diately  after  his  victorious  reentry  tl 
not  take  up  work  without  a  rcorgani 
Church;  viz.,  by  the  formation  of  a  < 
which  should  have  full  authority  to  i 
dpline.  On  Nov.  20,  1541,  at  a  popi 
the  scheme  he  drew  up  was  ratified 
vided  for  a  consistory,  composed  of  tl 
the  city  churches,  who  were  five  in 
three  assistants,  and  twelve  elders- 
latter  to  be  a  syndic  and  their  presi 
met  every  Thursday,  and  put  undei 
cipline,  without  respect  of  persons,  c 
of  evil-doers.  The  rigor  and  vigor  ol 
istration  quickly  awakened  natural 
in  part  even  among  those  who  on  the  v 
Calvin.  His  life  was  at  times  in  ds 
showed  their  terrified  contempt  for  hii 
their  dogs  after  him.  In  a  city  like  G 
refugees  of  every  description,  there 
who  looked  upon  all  restraint  as  oppre 
who  objected  to  Calvin's  measures  ; 
far,  or  criticized  his  methods.  In  oi 
ther  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  < 
Calvin  secured  (1555)  an  important 
of  the  city  government,  whereby  the  d 
(the  "  General  Coimcil "),  the  highest 
body,  was  only  called  twice  a  year— 
to  elect  syndics,  and  in  November 
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minor  offices,  and  fix  the  price  of  wine.  But 
nothing  might  be  discussed  in  this  meeting  which 
had  not  been  previously  determined  upon  in  the 
Council  of  Two  Himdred;  nor  in  the  latter  which 
the  Council  of  Sixty  did  not  approve  of;  nor  could 
this  council  take  up  anything  not  previously 
agreed  to  in  the  highest  council,  which  thus  prac- 
tically governed  the  State.  The  General  Council 
became  in  this  way  a  superfluity,  without  the  power 
of  initiative.  It  had,  however,  accomplished  its 
mission — accepted  the  Reformation. 

Most  prominent  among  the  means  Calvin  used 
to  reform  the  city  was  preaching.  Every  other 
week  he  preached  every  day  in  plain,  direct,  con- 
vincing fashion,  without  eloquence,  but  still  irre- 
sistibly; and  the  life  that  the  preacher  led  con- 
stituted his  strongest  claim  to  attention.  The 
reports  of  his  sermons  are  probably  from  notes 
made  by  his  hearers;  which  was  the  easier  done, 
because,  being  asthmatic,  he  spoke  very  slowly. 
Every  Friday  the  so-called  "Congregation"  was 
held,  in  which  questions  were  answered,  and  de- 
bates even  carried  on.  Minors  were  carefully  in- 
structed in  a  catechism  originally  prepared  by  Cal- 
vin in  French  and  Latin,  1545.  In  1537  he  had  issued 
a  French,  and  in  1538  a  Latin  catechism,  which 
was  a  mere  abridgment  or  syllabus  of  his  "  Insti- 
tutes,'' and  was  not  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer;  but  the  catechism  of  1545  was  in  the  usual 
form. 

Calvin  has  the  credit  of  first  introducing  con- 
gregational singing  into  the  worship  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Geneva.  The  first  songs  were 
some  of  his  own  metrical  renderings  of  the  P&alms. 

Like  Zwingli  and  Luther,  Calvin  had  his  diffi- 
culties with  the  Anabi^tists.  He  met  them  in 
public  debate  Mar.  16-17,  1537,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  effectually  dis- 
posed of  their  arguments.  So  on  Mar.  19  it 
passed  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  against 
them. 

But  he  had  personal  controversies,  the  chief  of 
which  were — (1)  first  with  Pierre  Caroli,  a  French 
refugee  and  pastor  in  Lausanne,  a  religious  chame- 
leon, whose  latest  hue  was  that  of  a  stickler  for 
orthodoxy.     Calvin    was    very  indif- 

13.  His  ferent  to  the  terminology  of  theology. 
Opponents,  so  long  as  the  truth  was  expressed. 
In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  God- 
head during  his  first  residence  in  Geneva,  he  avoided 
using  the  words  "  Trinity  "  and  "  Person,"  although 
he  had  no  particular  objection  to  them;  and  so 
they  did  not  occiur  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  which 
he  drew  up,  and  to  which  the  citizens  of  Geneva 
were  compelled  to  assent;  nor  did  the  Geneva 
Church  subscribe  formally  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  Caroli  accused  Calvin  and  his  fellow 
divines  of  Arianism  and  Sabellianism;  and  so 
plausible  was  the  charge,  that  Calvin  was  greatly 
troubled.  However,  in  the  synod  of  1537,  held 
in  Bern,  the  Genevan  divines  fully  cleared  them- 
selves, and  Caroli  was  deposed  and  banished. 
(2)  Philibert  Berthelier,  the  son  of  a  martjnr  for 
freedom,  was  forbidden  the  communion  (1553) 
by  the  consistory.  The  council  absolved  the 
ban.    Calvin  from  the  pulpit,  two  days  before  the 


September  Communion  (one  of  the  four  yearly 
occasions),  declared  that  he  would  die  sooner  than 
give  the  Lord's  holy  things  to  one  imder  condem- 
nation for  despising  God.  Perrin,  who  was  then 
syndic  for  the  second  time,  ordered  Berthelier  to 
stay  away  from  communion,  and  so  ended  a  dis- 
pute from  which  the  enemies  of  Calvin  had  hoped 
a  great  deal.  (3)  Jdr6me  Herm^  Bolsec  (q.v.), 
whose  presimiption  in  denying  predestination,  and 
abusing  the  ministers  at  a  "Congregation,"  drew 
upon  him,  not  only  Calvin's  indignant  reply  at  the 
time,  but  also  imprisonment  and  banishment  (1551). 
(4)  Sebastian  Castellio  (q.v.),  a  learned  but  arro- 
gant man,  won  Calvin's  opposition  because  of  his 
denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Canticles  and  of  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell.  (5)  But  by  far  the  most 
famous  of  all  Calvin's  opponents  was  Michael  ber- 
vetus  (q.v.),  who  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  ffip- 
pant  person.  It  is  said  he  desired  Calvin's  banish- 
ment in  order  that  he  might  be  installed  in  his 
place.  To  this  end  he  accused  Calvin  of  perfid- 
ious, tyrannical,  and  unchristian  conduct.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Calvin  treated  him 
harshly.  It  is  idle  to  shield  Calvin  from  the 
charge  of  bringing  about  Servetus's  death,  although 
it  is  true  that  the  mode  adopted  (burning)  did  not 
meet  with  his  approval — he  wished  to  have  him 
beheaded;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  excuse 
him  on  the  ground  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  his 
age.  The  Protestants  who  had  felt  the  persecution 
of  Rome  were  ready  to  persecute  all  who  did  not 
follow  them.  The  burning  of  Servetus  (Oct.  27, 
1553)  for  the  crime  of  heresy,  specifically  anti- 
trinitarianism,  was  approved  by  the  Helvetic 
Church,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  by  the  mild 
Melanchthon;  but  it  failed  even  then  to  win  uni- 
versal approval,  and  now  it  is  usually  considered  a 
sad,  ineffaceable  blot  upon  Calvin's  character. 
Many  who  know  nothing  else  of  either  Calvin  or 
Servetus  are  very  indignant  over  the  tragedy,  and 
apparently  reject  Calvinism  because  of  it.  We 
ought  rather  to  mourn  than  to  censure.  Servetus 
knew  the  danger  he  braved  in  coming  to  Geneva. 
He  had  as  early  as  1534  been  in  debate  with  Calvin, 
although  they  did  not  meet  personally.  On  his 
intimating  an  intention  to  visit  Geneva,  Calvin 
gave  him  fair  warning,  that,  if  he  came,  he  would 
prosecute  him  to  the  death.'  While,  therefore, 
Calvin  may  be  held  responsible  for  Servetus's  death, 
he  must  be  cleared  of  the  charges  of  having  allured 
Servetus  to  Geneva,  and  of  rejoicing  in  his  death 
on  personal  grounds. 

No  good  came  of  the  execution,  only  evil — 
ridicule  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  ad- 
verse criticism  from  many  friends.  It  likewise 
failed  to  check  the  antitrinitarian  heresy.  Calvin 
defended  himself,  and  Beza  aided  him;  but  no 
defense  could  excuse  the  facts.  In  1903  a  peniten- 
tial monument  was  erected  on  the  place  of  his 
burning. 

By  his  lectures  Calvin  attracted  students  from 
every  quarter.     He  often  had  as  many  as  a  thou- 

^  "Nam  si  modo  valeat  mea  auctoritas  vivum  exire  nun- 
quam  patiar  (I  shall  never  permit  him  to  depart  alive  if  my 
authority  is  great  enough)."  Calvin  to  Farel,  Feb.  13, 1646 
(of.  Calvin's  Letters,  Eng.  trmnal.,  ii.  83). 
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sand:  therefore  his  influence  was  constantly  spread- 
ing.    As  was  natural y   it  was  most  formative  in 
France,  whence  most  of  his  pupils  came,  and  to 
whose  Protestants  Calvin  was  leader 
14.  His  £c-  and   spiritual   father.     But   in   other 
clesiastical  lands  he  exerted  his  power.     In  Italy 
Influence,   he  came  to  the  aid  of  the  troubled 
duchess     of    Ferrara.     To     England 
he  sent  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  youthful  king,  Edward  VI.     To  Cranmer 
he  wrote  letters;  and  through  Knox  he  molded 
Scotland.     He  counseled  the  Moravian  Brethren. 
He  helped  the  Poles  in  the  Trinitarian  controversy, 
and  likewise  the  Reformed  cause  in  Himgary.     He 
also  prepared,  in  his  way,  the  present  interest  in 
foreign   missions   by   his   imfortunate   mission    to 
Brazil  in  1555  (see  Villegagnon,  Nicolas  Durand 
de). 

Calvin's  relations  with  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many were  unpleasant.  He  strove  most  earnestly 
to  imite  the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  But  unhappily  he  was  suspected  by 
many  Swiss  of  Lutheran  views  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per— for  this  was  the  controverted  point — and  by 
many  Germans  of  too  much  Zwinglianism;  so 
that  he  made  but  an  indifferent  mediator.  He 
had  high  hopes  of  the  Consensus  of  ZOrich  (1549), 
which  harmonized  the  Swiss  churches;  but  the 
controversy  with  the  Lutherans  was  violently 
renewed  by  Hesshus. 

The  conmion  conception  of  Calvin  is  erroneous. 
He  was  not  the  stony-hearted  tyrant,  the  relent- 
less persecutor,  the  gloomy  theologian,  the  popular 
picture  represents  him  to  have  been.  Men,  by 
a  blessed  inconsistency,  are  often  kinder  than  their 
creeds.  So,  at  all  events,  was  Calvin.  To  the 
superficial  observer  he  is  not  attractive;  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  every  one  who  has  studied  him  that 
he  improves  upon  acquaintance.  Granted  that 
he  was  constitutionally  intolerant;  that  he  did 
draft  and  sternly  carry  out  regulations 
15.  His  which  were  vexatious  and  needlessly 
Character,  severe;  that  he  knew  no  other  stand- 
point in  government,  morals,  or  the- 
ology than  his  own — he  had  qualities  which  en- 
title him  to  respect  and  admiration.  He  was 
refined,  conscientious,  pure,  faithful,  honest, 
humble,  pious.  He  attracted  men  by  the  strength 
of  his  character,  the  loftiness  of  his  aims,  and  the 
directness  of  his  efforts.  He  had  the  common 
human  affections.  He  loved  his  wife,  and  mourned 
her  death.  He  grieved  over  his  childlessness. 
He  took  delight  in  his  friends;  and  they  were 
the  noblest  in  the  Protestant  Church.  Somewhat 
of  the  forbidding  aspect  of  his  life  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  unnatural  life  he  was 
forced  to  lead.  He  desired  to  spend  his  days  in 
study;  whereas  he  was  forced  to  incessant,  mul- 
tifarious, and  most  prominent  labor.  Experience 
shows  there  is  no  harder  master  than  a  timid  man 
compelled  to  lead.  Again,  his  ill-health  must  be 
taken  into  accoimt.  He  was  a  chronic  invalid. 
Such  men  are  not  apt  to  be  gentle.  The  wonder 
rather  is  that  he  showed  so  patient  a  spirit.  The 
popular  verdict  has  been  given  against  him;  but 
vox  populi  is  not  always  vox  dei.    What  Beza,  his 


biographer,  wrote  is  nearer  truth:  "  Having  been 
an  observer  of  Calvin's  life  for  sixteen  years,  I 
may  with  perfect  right  testify  that  we  have  in 
this  man  a  most  beautiful  example  of  a  truly 
Christian  life  and  death,  which  it  is  easy  to  ca- 
lumniate, but  difficult  to  imitate."  Ernest  Renan 
finds  the  key  to  his  influence  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  "  the  most  Christian  man  of  his  generation  " 
(Studies  of  Religious  History  and  CrUicism,  New 
York,  1864  pp.  286  sqq.). 

Calvin  was  of  middle  stature,  and,  through  feeble 

health,  of  meager  and  emaciated  frame.     He  had  a 

thin,  pale,  finely  chiseled  face,  a  well- 

16.  His  formed  mouth,  a  long,  pointed  beard. 
Personal    black  hair,  a  prominent  nose,  a  lofty 

Appearance,  forehead,  and  flaming  eyes.  He  was 
modest,  plain,  and  scrupulously  neat 
in  dress,  orderly  and  methodical  in  all  his  habits, 
temperate,  and  even  abstemious,  allowing  himself 
scarcely  food  and  sleep  enough  for  vigorous  work. 
(The  famous  portrait  by  Ary  Scheffer  is  too  much 
idealized.) 

Leaving  out  of  view  his  correspondence,  the 
writings  of  Calvin  divide  themselves  into  the  theo- 
logical and  the  exegetical.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
it  suffices  now  to  say  that  they  have  never  been 
excelled,  if,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  equaled. 
He  possessed  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for  an 
exegete — knowledge  of  the  original  tongues,  good 
common  sense,  and  abundant  piety.  His  expo- 
sitions  are    brief,    pithy,    and    clear. 

17.  His  His  theological  writings  are  remark- 
Literary  able  for  their  early  maturity  and  their 
Labors,     unvarying    consistency.     Besides    his 

minor  writings,  we  possess  that  master- 
piece of  Protestantism,  the  ''  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion."  He  produced  at  twenty-six 
a  book  in  which  he  had  nothing  essential  to  change 
at  fifty-five.  The  repeated  enlargements  were  mere 
developments  of  its  germinal  ideas.  The  first 
edition  (Basel,  1536)  contained  519  pages,  measiuing 
61  by  4  inches,  was  divided  into  six  chapters, 
and  was  intended  merely  as  a  brief  apology  of 
the  Reformed  doctrine:  (1)  Of  law,  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  decalogue;  (2)  Of  faith,  with  an 
exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed;  (3)  Of  prayer, 
with  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  (4)  Of 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; (5)  Of  the  other  so-called  sacraments;  (6)  Of 
Christian  liberty,  church  government  and  disci- 
pline. The  French  translation  made  by  Calvin 
himself  appeared  in  Basel,  1541.  The  final  form 
was  given  to  the  "  Institutes  "  in  the  Latin  edition 
of  Geneva,  1559,  when  it  was  made  into  a  treatise 
of  four  books,  divided  into  a  hundred  and  four 
chapters. 

Biblioorapht:  For  a  comprehensive  bibliography,  giving 
full  details  as  to  the  successive  publications  of  Calvin, 
their  later  editions,  also  of  books  written  on  Calvin's  life 
and  theology,  consult  A.  Erichson,  Bibliooraphia  Cal- 
viniana,  Berlin,  1900. 

The  complete  edition  of  Calvin's  Works,  superseding 
previous  editions,  is  Joannit  Ccdvini  Opera  qua  wuper- 
aurU  omnia,  vol.  i.-lix.,  ed.  J.  W.  Baum,  E.  Cunits,  E. 
Reuss,  P.  Lobstein,  and  A.  Erichson.  The  last  was 
assisted  by  W.  Baldensperger  and  L.  Horst.  The  edition 
was  begun  by  the  thx«e  first-named,  Berlin.  1860,  and 
finished  by  Erichson  in   1900.    There   is  an  excellent 
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translation  of  the  oommentaries,  hia  ImtihUea,  and  his 
Tracta  relating  to  tKe  Ae/ormalion,  by  H.  Beveridge,  pub- 
lished by  the  Calvin  Translation  Society,  52  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh. 1844-55.  The  fullest  collection  of  Calvin's  letters 
is  in  the  Berlin  edition.  In  1854  in  Paris  Jules  Bonnet 
published  a  collection,  and  this  has  been  translated, 
volumes  i..  ii.,  by  D.  Constable,  Edinburgh,  1855-57; 
volumes  iu.,  iv.,  by  M.  R.  Gilchrist,  Philadelphia,  1858. 
The  four  volumes  are  now  published  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia.  The  letters  to  cor- 
respondents living  in  French-speaking  lands  are  given  in 
thdr  original  Latin  or  French  with  careful  and  scholarly 
annotations  by  A.  L.  Herminjard  (d.  1900)  in  the  nine 
voltmies  of  his  Cormpondance  des  riformaieurt  dana  lea 
paya  de  langue  franQaiae,  161t-H,  Geneva,  1866-07.  The 
first  letter  of  Calvin's  is  no.  310  in  vol.  ii.,  2d  ed.,  1878. 

For  the  life  of  Calvin  the  original  source  is  the  sketch 
by  his  friend  and  coadjutor  Theodore  Besa,  Geneva, 
1564,  2d  ed.,  f^ausanne,  1575;  edited  by  Neander,  Berlin, 
1841,  Eng.  transl.,  by  H.  Beveridge,  in  TToeta  relating  to 
the  ReformaUont  in  the  Calvin  Society  translation,  vol.  i., 
Edinburgh,  1844.  Much  information  comes  out  inci- 
dentally in  his  correspondence. 

Modem  lives  of  Calvin,  derived  from  independent  study 
of  the  works  and  other  sources,  which  can  be  com- 
mended are  those  by  T.  H.  Dyer,  London,  1860;  F.  Bun- 
gener,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1862-63,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh, 
1863;  E.  St&helin,  2  vols.,  Elberfeld,  1863;  F.  W.  Kamp- 
schulte,  ed.  W.  Goets,  2  vols.,  Leipeic,  1809;  P.  Schaff,  Chria- 
tian  Church,  vii.  257-844;  E.  Doimiergue,  Lausanne,  1800 
sqQ'  (to  be  in  five  volumes,  of  which  the  second  appeared 
in  1002  and  the  third  in  1005,  a  life-work,  aims  at  being 
exhaustive,  is  illustrated  by  nimierous  reproductions  of 
old  drawings,  plans,  pictures,  etc.,  and  hundreds  of  spe- 
cial sketches  by  H.  Armand-Delil^);  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  in 
The  Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  vol.  ii..  The  Reformation, 
chap.  ».,  pp.  342-376.  New  York,  1004;  by  W.  Walker, 
in  the  Heroea  of  the  Reformation  Seriea,  New  York,  1006; 
and  by  A.  Bossert,  Paris,  1006.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  material  on  Calvin  and  French  church  his- 
tory generally  constantly  appearing  in  Paris  in  the  Bul- 
letin de  la  aoeUU  de  Vhiatoire  du  proteatantiame  frangaia, 
imder  the  editorship  of  the  learned  Nathanael  Weiss,  sec- 
retary of  the  Society. 
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Term  (J  1). 
Fundamental  Principle  (i  2). 
Relation   to    Other  Systems 

(J  3). 
Calvinism  and   Lutheranism 

(J  4). 
Soteriology  of  Calvinism  (ft  5). 
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(Consistent    Development 
CTalvinism  (i  6). 

Varieties  of  (Calvinism  (i  7). 

Supralapsarianism  and  Infra- 
lapsarianism  (|  8). 

Postredemptiomsm  (ft  0). 

Present  Fortunes  of  Calvin- 
ism (ft  10). 


Calvinism  is  an  ambiguous  term  in  so  far  as 
it  is  currently  employed  in  two  or  three  senses, 
closely  related  indeed,  and  passing  insensibly  into 
one  another,  but  of  varying  latitudes  of  connotation. 
Sometimes  it  designates  merely  the  individual 
teaching  of  John  Calvin.  Sometimes  it  desig- 
nates, more  broadly,  the  doctrinal  system  confessed 
by  that  body  of  Protestant  Churches  known  his- 
torically, m  distinction  from  the  Lutheran  Churches, 
as  "  the  Reformed  Churches  "  (see  Protestantism); 
but  also  quite  commonly  called  "  the  Calvinistic 

Churches"  because  the  greatest  scien- 

I.  Meaning  titic  exposition  of  their  faith  in  the 

and  Uses  of  Reformation    age,    and    perhaps    the 

the  Term,   most  influential  of  any  age,  was  given 

by  John  Calvm.  Sometimes  it  desig- 
nates, more  broadly  still,  the  entire  body  of  con- 
ceptions, theological,  ethical,  philosophical,  social, 
political,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  master 
mind  of  John  Calvin,  raised  itself  to  dominance  in 
the  Protestant  lands  of  the  post-Reformation  age, 
and  has  left  a  permanent  mark  not  only  upon  the 


thought  of  mankind,  but  upon  the  life-history  of 
men,  the  social  order  of  civilized  peoples,  and  even 
the  poUtical  organization  of  States.  In  the  present 
article,  the  term  will  be  taken,  for  obvious  reasons, 
in  the  second  of  these  senses.  Fortunately  this 
is  also  its  central  sense;  and  there  is  little  danger 
that  its  other  connotations  w  1  fall  out  of  mind 
while  attention  is  concentrated  upon  this. 

On  the  one  hand,  John  Calvin,  though  always 
looked  upon  by  the  Reformed  Churches  as  an 
exponent  rather  than  as  the  creator  of  their 
doctrinal  system,  has  nevertheless  been  both  rev- 
erenced as  one  of  their  founders,  and  deferred 
to  as  that  particular  one  of  their  founders  to 
whose  formative  hand  and  systematizing  talent 
their  doctrinal  system  has  perhaps  owed  most. 
In  any  exposition  of  the  Reformed  theology,  there- 
fore, the  teaching  of  John  Calvin  must  always  take 
a  high,  and,  indeed,  determinative  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  Calvinism  has  dug  a  chan- 
nel through  which  not  merely  flows  a  stream  of 
theological  thought,  but  also  surg^  a  great  wave 
of  human  life — filling  the  h  rt  with  fresh  ideals 
and  conceptions  which  have  revolutionized  the 
conditions  of  existence — yet  its  fountain-head  lies 
in  its  theological  system;  or  rather,  to  be  perfectly 
exact,  one  step  behind  even  that,  in  its  religious 
consciousness.  For  the  roots  of  Calvinism  are 
planted  in  a  specific  religious  attitude,  out  of  which 
is  unfolded  first  a  particular  theology,  from  which 
springs  on  the  one  hand  a  special  church  organi- 
zation, and  on  the  other  a  social  order,  involving 
a  given  political  arrangement.  The  whole  out- 
working of  Calvinism  in  life  is  thus  but  the  efllo- 
rescenoe  of  its  fundamental  religious  consciousness, 
which  finds  its  scientific  statement  in  its  theo- 
logical system. 

The  exact  fonnulation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Calvinism  has  indeed  taxed  the  acumen 
of  a  long  series  of  thinkers  for  the  last  hundred 
years  (e.g.,  Ullmann,  Semisch,  Hagenbach,  Ebrard, 
Herzog,  Schweizer,  Baur,  Schneckenburger,  Guder, 
Schenkel,  Sch5berlein,  Stahl,  Hundeshagen;  for 
a  discussion  of  the  several  views  cf.  H.  Voigt, 
FundamerUaldagmatikf  Gotha,  1874,  pp.  397-480; 
W.  Hastie,  The  Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  its  Fundamental  Principles,  Edinburgh,  1904, 
pp.  129-177).  Perhaps  the  simplest  statement  of 
it  is  the  best:  that  it  lies  in  a  profound  apprehen- 
sion of  God  in  his  majesty,  with  the  inevitably 
accompanying  poignant  realization  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  relation  sustained  to  him  by  the 
creature  as  such,  and  particularly  by  the  sinful 
creature.  He  who  believes  in  God  without  reserve, 
and  is  determined  that  God  shall  be 
2.  Funda-  God  to  hun  in  all  his  thinking,  feeling, 
mental     willing — ^in  the  entire  compass  of  \^ 

Principle,  life-activities,  intellectual,  moral,  spir- 
itual, throughout  all  his  individual, 
social,  religious  relations — is,  by  the  for^  of  that 
strictest  of  all  logic  which  presides  ovei  the  out- 
working of  principles  into  thought  and  life,  by  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case,  a  Calvinist.  In  Cal- 
vinism, then,  objectively  speaking,  theism  comes 
to  its  rights;  subjectively  speaking,  the  religious 
relation  attains  its  purity;  soteriologically  speak- 
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ing,  evangelical  religion  finds  at  length  its  full 
expression  and  its  secure  stability.  Theism  comes 
to  its  rights  only  in  a  teleological  conception  of  the 
universe,  which  perceives  in  the  entire  course  of 
events  the  orderly  outworking  of  the  plan  of  God, 
who  is  the  author,  preserver,  and  governor  of  all 
things,  whose  will  is  consequently  the  ultimate 
cause  of  all.  The  religious  relation  attains  its 
purity  only  when  an  attitude  of  absolute  depend- 
ence on  God  is  not  merely  temporarily  assumed 
in  the  act,  say,  of  prayer,  but  is  sustained  through 
all  the  activities  of  life,  intellectual,  emotional, 
executive.  And  evangelical  religion  reaches  sta- 
bility only  when  the  sinful  soul  rests  in  humble, 
self-emptying  trust  purely  on  the  God  of  grace  as 
the  immediate  and  sole  source  of  all  the  efficiency 
which  enters  into  its  salvation.  And  these  things 
are  the  formative  principles  of  Calvinism. 

The  di£ferenoe  between  Calvinism  and  other 
forms  of  theistic  thought,  religious  experience, 
evangelical  theology  is  a  difference  not  of  kind 
but  of  degree.  Calvinism  is  not  a  specific  variety 
of  theism,  religion,  evangelicalism,  set  over  against 
other  specific  varieties,  which  along  with  it  con- 
stitute these  several  genera,  and  which  possess 
equal  rights  of  existence  with  it  and  make  similar 
daims  to  perfection,  each  after  its  own  kind.  It 
differs  from  them  not  as  one  species 
3.  Relation  differs  from  other  species;  but  as  a 
to  Other  perfectly  developed  representative  dif- 
Syttems.  fers  from  an  imperfectly  developed 
representative  of  the  same  species. 
There  are  not  many  kinds  of  theism,  religion, 
evangelicalism,  among  which  men  are  at  liberty  to 
choose  to  suit  at  will  their  individual  taste  or 
meet  their  special  need,  all  of  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  serve  each  its  own  specific  uses  equally 
worthily.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  theism,  relig- 
ion, evangelicalism;  and  the  several  constructions 
laying  daim  to  these  names  differ  from  each  other 
not  as  correlative  species  of  a  broader  class,  but  as 
more  or  less  perfect,  or  more  or  less  defective,  ex- 
emplifications of  a  single  species.  Calvinism  con- 
ceives of  itself  as  simply  the  more  pure  theism, 
religion,  evangelicalism,  superseding  as  such  the 
less  pure.  It  has  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  recog- 
nising the  theistic  character  of  all  truly  theistic 
thought,  the  religious  note  in  all  actual  religious 
activity,  the  evangelical  quality  of  all  really  evan- 
gelical faith.  It  refuses  to  be  set  antagonistically 
over  against  any  of  these  things,  wherever  or  in 
whatever  degree  of  imperfection  they  may  be 
manifested;  it  claims  them  in  every  instance  of 
their  emergence  as  its  own,  and  essays  only  to 
point  out  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  given 
their  just  place  in  thought  and  life.  Whoever 
believes  in  Grod;  whoever  recognizes  in  the  recesses 
of  his  soul  his  utter  dependence  on  Grod;  whoever 
in  all  his  thought  of  salvation  hears  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  the  echo  of  the  soli  Deo  gloria  of  the  evan- 
gelical profession — by  whatever  name  he  may 
call  himJoelf,  or  by  whatever  intellectual  puzzles 
his  logical  imderstanding  may  be  confused — Cal- 
vinism recognizes  as  implicitly  a  Calvinist,  and 
as  only  requiring  to  permit  these  fundamental 
principles— -which  underiie  and  give  its  txxiy  to 


all  true  religion — to  work  themselves  freely  and 
fully  out  in  thought  and  feeling  and  action,  to 
become  explicitly  a  Calvinist. 

It  is  unfortimate  tliat  a  great  body  of  the  scien- 
tific discussion  which,  since  Max  Gdbel  (Die  reHgiose 
EigenthUmlichkeit  der  IxUherischen  und  reformirten 
Kitchen f  Bonn,  1837)  first  clearly  posited  the 
problem,  has  been  carried  on  somewhat  vigorously 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Cal\nnism,  has  sought  particulariy  to  bring 
out  its  contrast  with  some  other  theological  tend- 
ency, commonly  with  the  sister  Protestant 
tendency  of  Lutheramsm.  Undoubtedly  some- 
what different  spirits  inform  Calvinism  and  Lu* 
theranism.  And  undoubtedly  the  distinguishing 
spirit  of  Calvinism  is  rooted  not  in  some  extraneous 
drcimistanoe  of  its  antecedents  or  origin — as,  for 
example,  Zwingli's  tendency  to  intelloctualism, 
or  the  superior  humanistic  culture  and  predilec- 
tions of  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  or  the  democratic 
instincts  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  radical 
4.  Calvinism  rationalism  of  the  Reformed  leaders 
and  as  distinguished  from  the  merely 
Lutheran-  modified  traditionalism  of  the  Luther- 
ans— but  in  its  formative  principle. 
But  it  is  misleading  to  find  the  for- 
mative principle  of  either  type  of  Protestantism 
in  its  difference  from  the  other:  they  have  infi- 
nitely more  in  common  than  in  distinction.  And 
certainly  nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than 
to  represent  them  (as  is  often  done)  as  owing  their 
differences  to  their  more  pure  embodiment  respect- 
ively of  the  principle  of  predestination  and  that 
of  justification  by  faith.  The  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination is  not  the  formative  principle  of  Calvin> 
ism,  the  root  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  one  of 
its  logical  consequences,  one  of  the  branches  which 
it  has  inevitably  thrown  out.  It  has  been  firmly 
embraced  and  consistently  proclaimed  by  Cal- 
vinists  because  it  is  an  implicate  of  theism,  is 
directly  given  in  the  religious  consciousness,  and  is 
an  absolutely  essential  element  in  evangelical 
religion,  without  which  its  central  truth  of  com- 
plete dependence  upon  the  free  mercy  of  a  saving 
God  can  not  be  maintained.  And  so  little  is  it  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Reformed  theology,  that  it  under- 
lay and  gave  its  form  and  power  to  the  whole 
Reformation  movement;  which  was,  as  from  the 
spiritual  point  of  view,  a  great  revival  of  religion, 
so,  from  the  doctrinal  point  of  view,  a  great  revival 
of  Augustinianism.  There  was  accordingly  no 
difference  among  the  Reformers  on  this  point: 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  and  the  compromising 
Butzer  were  no  less  jealous  for  absolute  predes- 
tination than  Zwingli  and  Calvin.  Even  Zwingli 
could  not  surpass  Luther  in  sharp  and  unqualified 
assertion  of  it:  and  it  was  not  Calvin  but  Melanch- 
thon who  gave  it  a  formal  place  in  his  primary 
scientific  statement  of  the  elements  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith  (cf.  Schaff,  Creeds,  i.  451;  E.  F.  Kari 
MQller,  SymMik,  Leipsic,  1896,  p.  75;  C.  J.  Nie- 
mijer,  De  Strijd  over  de  Leer  der  Predestinatie  in 
de  IX.  Eeuw,  Groningen,  1889,  p.  21;  H.  Voigt, 
FundamenUddogmaHk,  Gotha,  1874,  pp.  469-470). 
Just  as  little  can  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  be  represented  as  specifically  Lutheran.     Not 
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merely  has  it  from  the  begimiing  been  a  substantial 
element  in  the  Reformed  faith,  but  it  is  only  among 
the  Reformed  that  it  has  retaineil  or  can  retain 
its  purity,  free  from  the  tendency  to  become  a 
doctrine  of  justification  on  account  of  faith  (cf. 
E.  Bohl,  Von  der  Rechtjertigung  durch  den  Glauben, 
Amsterdam,  1890).  Here,  too,  the  difference 
between  the  two  types  of  Protestantism  is  one  of 
degree,  not  of  kind  (cf.  C.  P.  Krauth,  The  Con- 
servative Reformation f  Philadelphia,  1872).  Lu- 
theranism,  the  product  of  a  poignant  sense  of  sin, 
bom  from  the  throes  of  a  guilt-burdened  soul  which 
can  not  be  stilled  until  it  finds  peace  in  God's 
decree  of  justification,  is  apt  to  rest  in  this  peace; 
while  Calvinism,  the  product  of  an  overwhelming 
vision  of  God,  bom  from  the  reflection  in  the  heart 
of  man  of  the  majesty  of  a  God  who  will  not  give 
his  glory  to  another,  can  not  pause  until  it  places 
the  scheme  of  salvation  itself  in  relation  to  a  com- 
plete world-view,  in  which  it  becomes  subsidiary 
to  the  glory  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty.  Calvinism 
asks  with  Lutheranism,  indeed,  that  most  poignant 
of  all  questions,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?  and 
answers  it  as  Lutheranism  answers  it.  But  the 
great  question  which  presses  upon  it  is,  How  shall 
God  be  glorified?  It  is  the  contemplation  of  God 
and  zeal  for  his  honor  which  in  it  draws  out  the 
emotions  and  absorbs  endeavor;  and  the  end  of 
human  as  of  all  other  existence,  of  salvation  as  of 
all  other  attainment,  is  to  it  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
of  all.  Full  justice  is  done  in  it  to  the  scheme  of 
redemption  and  the  experience  of  salvation,  be- 
cause full  justice  is  done  in  it  to  religion  itself  which 
underlies  these  elements  of  it.  It  begins,  it  centers, 
it  ends  with  the  vision  of  God  in  his  glory:  and 
it  sets  itself  before  all  things  to  render  to  God  his 
rights  in  every  sphere  of  life-activity. 

One  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  this  fun- 
damental attitude  of  Calvinistic  feeling  and  thought 
is  the  high  supematuralism  which  informs  alike 
its  religious  consciousness  and  its  doctrinal  con- 
struction. Calvinism  would  not  be  badly  defined, 
indeed,  as  the  tendency  which  is  determined  to  do 
justice  to  the  inmiediately  supematural,  as  in  the 
first,  so  also  in  the  second  creation.  The  strength 
and  purity  of  its  belief  in  the  supematural  Fact 
(which  is  God)  saves  it  from  all  embarrassment 
in  the  face  of  the  supematural  act  (which  is  miracle). 
In  everything  which  enters  into  the  process  of 
redemption  it  is  impelled  by  the  force  of  its  first 
principle  to  place  the  initiative  in  God.  A  super- 
natural revelation,  in  which  Crod  makes  known  to 
man  his  will  and  his  purposes  of  grace;  a  super- 
natural record  of  this  revelation  in  a  supematurally 
given  book,  in  which  God  gives  his  revelation  per- 
manency and  extension — such    things  are  to  the 

Calvinist   almost   matters  of   course. 

5.  Soteri-  And,  above  all,  he  can  but  insist  with 

ology  of     the    utmost    strenuousness    on    the 

Calvinism,  immediate    supematuralness    of    the 

actual  work  of  redemption  itself, 
and  that  no  less  in  its  application  than  in  its  im- 
petration.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  doctrine 
of  monergistic  regeneration — or  as  it  was  phrased 
by  the  older  theologians,  of  "  irresistible  grace  " 
or  "  effectual  calling  *' — is  the  hinge  of  the  Cal- 


vinistic soteriology,  and  lies  much  more  deeply 
embedded  in  the  system  than  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination itself  which  is  popularly  looked  upon 
as  its  hall-mark.  Indeed,  the  soteriological  sig- 
nificance of  predestination  to  the  Calvinist  con- 
sists in  the  safeguard  it  affords  to  monergistic 
regeneration — to  purely  supematural  salvation. 
What  lies  at  the  heart  of  his  soteriology  is  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  creaturely  element  in 
the  initiation  of  the  saving  process,  that  so  the 
pure  grace  of  God  may  be  magnified.  Only  so 
could  he  express  his  sense  of  men's  complete  de- 
pendence as  sinners  on  the  free  mercy  of  a  saving 
God;  or  extmde  the  evil  leaven  of  Synergism  (q.v.) 
by  which,  as  he  cleariy  sees,  God  is  robbed  of  his 
glory  and  man  is  encouraged  to  think  that  he  owes 
to  some  power,  some  act  of  choice,  some  initiative 
of  his  own,  his  participation  in  that  salvation  which 
is  in  reality  all  of  grace.  There  is  accordingly 
nothing  against  which  Calvim'sm  sets  its  face  with 
more  firmness  than  every  form  and  degree  of 
autosoterism.  Above  everything  else,  it  is  deter- 
mined that  Crod,  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  acting 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  he  has  sent,  shall 
be  recognized  as  our  veritable  Savior.  To  it  sinful 
man  stands  in  need  not  of  inducements  or  assist- 
ance to  save  himself,  but  of  actual  saving;  and 
Jesus  Christ  has  come  not  to  advise,  or  urge,  or 
induce,  or  aid  him  to  save  Imnself,  but  to  save  him. 
This  LB  the  root  of  Calvinistic  soteriology;  and  it  is 
because  this  deep  sense  of  human  helplessness 
and  this  profound  consciousness  of  indebtedness 
for  all  that  enters  into  salvation  to  the  free  grace 
of  Crod  is  the  root  of  its  soteriology  that  to  it  the 
doctrine  of  election  becomes  the  cor  cordis  of  the 
Gospel.  He  who  knows  that  it  is  God  who  has 
chosen  him  and  not  he  who  has  chosen  God,  and 
that  he  owes  his  entire  salvation  in  all  its  processes 
and  in  every  one  of  its  stages  to  this  choice  of  God, 
would  be  an  ingrate  indeed  if  he  gave  not  the  glory 
of  his  salvation  solely  to  the  inexplicable  elective 
love  of  God. 

Historically   the   Reformed   theology   finds   its 
origin  in  the  reforming  movement  begun  in  Switzer- 
land under  the  leadership  of  Zwingli  (1516).     Its 
fundamental    principles    are    already    present    in 
Zwingli's  teaching,  though  it  was  not  imtil  Calvin's 
profound   and  penetrating  genius  was   called  to 
their  exposition  that  they  took  their  ultimate  form 
or  received  systematic  development.     From  Swit- 
zerland Calvinism  spread  outward  to  France,  and 
along  the  Rhine  through  Germany  to  Holland, 
eastward  to  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  westward, 
across   the  Channel,   to   Great   Britain.     In    this 
broad  expansion  through  so  many  lands  its  voice 
was  raised  in  a  multitude  of  confessions;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  four  hundred  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  its   first  formulation,  it  has  been 
expounded  in  a  vast  body  of  dogmatic 
6.  Consist-  treatises.     Its  development  has  nat- 
ent  Devel-  urally  been  much  richer  and  far  more 
opment  of  many-sided   than  that  of  the  sister 
Calvinism,  system  of   Lutheranism   in  its  more 
confined   and   homogeneous  environ- 
ment; and  yet  it  has  retained  its  distinctive  char- 
acter and  preserved  its  fundamental  features  with 
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marvelous  consistency  throughout  its  entire  his- 
tory. It  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  among 
the  Reformed  confessions,  between  those  which 
bear  more  and  those  which  bear  less  strongly  the 
stamp  of  Calvin's  personal  influence;  and  they  part 
into  two  broad  classes,  according  as  they  were 
composed  before  or  after  the  Arminian  defection 
(c.  1618)  demanded  sharper  definitions  on  the 
points  of  controversy  raised  by  that  movement 
(see  Arminius,  Jacobus,  and  Arminianism;  Re- 
monstrants). A  few  of  them  written  on  Ger- 
man soil  also  bear  traces  of  the  influence  of 
Lutheran  conceptions.  And,  of  course,  no  more 
among  the  Reformed  than  elsewhere  have  all  the 
professed  expounders  of  the  system  of  doctrine 
been  true  to  the  faith  they  professed  to  expound. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  precisely  the  same  system 
of  truth  which  is  embodied  in  all  the  great 
historic  Reformed  confessions;  it  matters  not 
whether  the  document  emanates  from  Zurich  or 
Bern  or  Basel  or  Geneva,  whether  it  sums  up  the 
Swiss  development  as  in  the  Second  Helvetic  Con- 
fession, or  publishes  the  faith  of  the  National 
Reformed  Churches  of  France,  or  Scotland,  or 
Holland,  or  the  Palatinate,  or  Hungary,  Poland, 
Bohemia,  or  England;  or  republishes  the  estab- 
lished Reformed  doctrine  in  opposition  to  new 
contradictions,  as  in  the  Canons  of  Dort  (in  which 
the  entire  Reformed  world  concurred),  or  the 
Westminster  Confession  (to  which  the  whole  of 
Puritan  Britain  gave  its  assent),  or  the  Swiss  Form 
of  Consent  (which  represents  the  mature  judgment 
of  Switzerland  upon  the  recently  proposed  novel- 
ties of  doctrine).  And  despite  the  inevitable  variety 
of  individual  points  of  view,  as  well  as  the  imavoid- 
able  differences  in  ability,  learning,  grasp,  in  the 
multitude  of  writers  who  have  sought  to  expound 
the  Reformed  faith  through  these  four  centuries — 
and  the  grave  departures  from  that  faith  made 
here  and  there  among  them — ^the  great  stream  of 
Reformed  dogmatics  has  flowed  essentially  un- 
sullied, straight  from  its  origin  in  Zwingli  and  Calvin 
to  its  debouchure,  say,  in  Chalmers  and  Cunningham 
and  Crawford,  in  Hodge  and  Thorn  well  and  Shedd. 
It  is  true  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  distin- 
guish two  types  of  Reformed  teaching  from  the 
beginning;  a  more  radical  type  developed  imder 
the  influence  of  the  peculiar  teachings  of  Calvin, 
and  a  (so-called)  more  moderate  type,  chiefly 
propagating  itself  in  Germany,  which  exhibits 
rather  the  influence,  as  was  at  first  said  (Hofstede 
de  Groot,  Ebrard,  Heppe),  of  Melanchthon,  or,  in 
its  more  recent  statement  (Gooszen),  of  Bullinger. 
In  all  that  concerns  the  essence  of  Calvinism,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  difference  between  Bullinger 
and  Calvin,  German  and  Swiss:  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  is  no  doubt  a  catechism  and  not  a  con- 
fession, but  in  its  presuppositions  and  inculcations 
it  is  as  purely  Calvinistic  as  the  Genevan  Catechism 
or  the  catechisms  of  the  Westminster 
7.  Varieties  Assembly.  Nor  was  the  substance  of 
of  Cal-  doctrine  touched  by  the  peculiarities 
▼inism.  of  method  which  marked  such  schools 
as  the  so-called  Scholastics  (showing 
themselves  already  in  Zanchius,  d.  1590,  and  cul- 
minating in  theologians  like  Alsted,  d.  1638,  and 


Voetius,  d.  1676);  or  by  the  special  modes  of 
statement  which  were  developed  by  such  schools 
as  the  so-called  Federalists  (e.g.,  Cocceius,  d.  1669, 
Burman,  d.  1679,  Wittsius,  d.  1708;  cf.  Diestel, 
Studien  zur  Federaliheologie,  in  Jahrbucher  fur 
deiUsche  Theologie,  1862,  ii.;  G.  Vos,  De  Verbonds- 
leer  in  de  Gerefarmeerde  Theologie,  Grand  Rapids, 
1891;  W.  Hastie,  The  Theology  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Edinburgh,  1904,  pp.  18^210).  The 
first  serious  defection  from  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  the  Reformed  sjrstem  came  with  the 
rise  of  Arminianism  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (Arminius,  Uytenbogaert,  Episco- 
pius,  Limborch,  Curcellaeus);  and  the  Arminian 
party  was  quickly  sloughed  off  under  the  condem- 
nation of  the  whole  Reformed  world.  The  five 
points  of  its  "  Remonstrance "  against  the  Cal- 
vinistic system  (see  Remonstrants)  were  met  by 
the  reassertion  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
absolute  predestination,  particular  redemption, 
total  depravity,  irresistible  grace,  and  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints  (Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort). 
The  first  important  modification  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic system  which  has  retained  a  position  within  its 
limits  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  professors  of  the  French  school  at 
Saumur,  and  is  hence  called  Salmurianism;  other- 
wise Amyraldism,  or  hypothetical  universalism 
(Cameron,  d.  1625,  Am3nraut,  d.  1664,  Placsus, 
d.  1655,  Tcstardus,  d.  c.  1650;  see  Amtraut,  MoTse). 
This  modification  also  received  the  condemnation 
of  the  contemporary  Reformed  world,  which  reas- 
serted with  emphasis  the  importance  of  the  doc- 
trine that  Christ  actually  saves  by  his  spirit  all  for 
whom  he  offers  the  sacrifice  of  his  blood  (e.g., 
Westminster  Confession,  Swiss  Form  of  Consent). 
If  "  varieties  of  Calvinism  "  are  to  be  spoken  of 
with  reference  to  anything  more  than  details,  of 
importance  in  themselves  no  doubt,  but  of  little 
significance  for  the  systematic  development  of 
the  type  of  doctrine,  there  seem  not  more  than  three 
which  require  mention:  supralapsarianism,  infra- 
lapsarianism,  and  what  may  perhaps  be  called  in 
this  reference,  Postredemptionism;  all  of  which 
(as  indeed  their  very  names  import)  take  their 
start  from  a  fundamental  agreement  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  system.  The  difference 
between  these  various  tendencies  of  thought  withhi 
the  limits  of  the  system  turns  on  the  place  given  by 
each  to  the  decree  of  election,  in  the  logical  order- 
ing of  the  "decrees  of  God."  The 
8.  Supra-  Supralapsarians  suppose  that  election 
lapsarian-  underlies  the  decree  of  the  fall  itself; 
ism  and  and  conceive  the  decree  of  the  fall  as 
Infralap-  a  means  for  carrying  out  the  decree 
sarianism.  of  election.  The  Infralapsarians,  on 
the  other  hand,  consider  that  election 
presupposes  the  decree  of  the  fall,  and  hold,  there- 
fore, that  in  electing  some  to  life  God  has  mankind 
as  a  massa  perditionis  in  mind.  The  extent  of  the 
difference  between  these  parties  is  often,  indeed 
usually,  grossly  exaggerated:  and  even  historians 
of  repute  are  found  representing  infralapsariam'sm 
as  involving,  or  at  least  permitting,  denial  that  the 
fall  has  a  place  in  the  decree  of  God  at  all:  as  if 
election  could  be  postposited  in  the  ordo  decreiO' 
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rum  to  the  decree  of  the  fall,  while  it  was  doubted 
whether  there  were  any  decree  of  the  fall;  or  as  if 
indeed  God  could  be  held  to  conceive  men,  in  his 
electing  decree,  as  fallen,  without  by  that  very  act 
fixing  the  presupposed  fall  in  his  eternal  decree. 
In  point  of  fact  there  is  and  can  be  no  difference 
among  Calvim'sts  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the  fall  in 
the  decree  of  God:  to  doubt  this  inclusion  is  to 
place  oneself  at  once  at  variance  with  the  fundamen- 
tal Calvinistic  principle  which  conceives  all  that 
comes  to  pass  teleologically  and  ascribes  everything 
that  actually  occurs  ultimately  to  the  will  of  Grod. 
Accordingly  even  the  Postredemptionists  (that 
is  to  say  the  Salmurians  or  Amyraldians)   find 

no    difiiculty    at    this    point.    Their 

9.  Postre-   peculiarity  consists  in  insisting  that 

demption-  election    succeeds,    in    the    order   of 

ism.        thought,  not  merely  the  decree  of  the 

fall  but  that  of  redemption  as  well, 
taking  the  term  redemption  here  in  the  najrower 
sense  of  the  impetration  of  redemption  by  Christ. 
They  thus  suppose  that  in  his  electing  decree  God 
conceived  man  not  merely  as  fallen  but  as  already 
redeemed.  This  involves  a  modified  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  from  which  the  party  has  received 
the  name  of  Hypothetical  Universalism,  holding 
as  it  does  that  Christ  died  to  make  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  all  men  without  exception  if — ^if,  that 
is,  they  believe:  but  that,  foreseeing  that  none  would 
believe,  God  elected  some  to  be  granted  faith 
through  the  effectual  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  indifferent  standing  of  the  Postredemption- 
ists in  historical  Calvinism  is  indicated  by  the  treat- 
ment accorded  it  in  the  historical  confessions.  It 
alone  of  the  "  varieties  of  Calvinism  "  here  men- 
tioned has  been  made  the  object  of  formal  con- 
fessional condemnation;  and  it  received  condem- 
nation in  every  important  Reformed  confession 
written  after  its  development.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  no  supralapsarian  confessions:  many,  how- 
ever, leave  the  questions  wliich  divide  supralap- 
sarian and  infralapsarian  wholly  to  one  side  and 
thus  avoid  pronouncing  for  either;  and  none  is 
polemically  directed  against  supralapsarianism. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  only  does  no  confession 
close  the  door  to  infralapsarianism,  but  a  consid- 
erable number  explicitly  teach  infralapsarianism 
which  thus  emerges  as  the  typical  form  of  Calvinism. 
That,  despite  its  confessional  condenmation,  Post- 
rcdcmptionism  has  remained  a  recognized  form 
of  Calvinism  and  has  worked  out  a  history  for  itself 
in  the  Calvinistic  Churches  (especially  in  America) 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  its  advocates,  while 
departing,  in  some  imp>ortant  particulars,  from 
typical  Calvinism,  have  nevertheless  remained,  in 
the  main,  true  to  the  fundamental  postulates  of 
the  system.  There  is  another  variety  of  Post- 
redemptionism,  however,  of  which  this  can  scarcely 
be  said.  This  variety,  which  became  dominant 
among  the  New  England  Congregationalist  Churches 
about  the  second  third  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(e.g.,  N.  W.  Taylor,  d.  1858;  C.  G.  Finney,  d.  1875; 
E.  A.  Park,  d.  1900;  see  New  England  Theology), 
attempted,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  "  Con- 
gruists  "  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  unite  a  Pelagian 
doctrine  of  the  will  with  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 


of  absolute  predestination.  The  result  was,  of 
course,  to  destroy  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
"  irresistible  grace,"  and  as  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  the  ''  satisfaction  of  Christ "  was  also  set  aside 
in  favor  of  the  Grotian  or  governmental  theory  of 
atonement,  little  was  left  of  Calvinism  except  the 
bare  doctrine  of  predestination.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  this  ''  improved  Calvin- 
ism "  has  crumbled  away  and  given  place  to  newer 
and  explicitly  anti-Calvinistic  constructions  of 
doctrine  (cf.  Williston  Walker,  in  AJT,  Apr.,  1906, 
pp.  204sqq.). 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  fortimes  of  Cal- 
vinism in  general  are  not  at  present  at  their  flood. 
In  America,  to  be  sure,  the  controversies  of  the 
earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  compacted 
a  body  of  Calvinistic  thought  which  gives  way  but 
slowly:  and  the  influence  of  the  great  theologians 
who  adorned  the  churches  during  that  period  is 
still  felt  (especially  Charies  Hodge,  1797-1878, 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  1800-71,  James  H.  Thorn- 
well,  1812-62,  Henry  B.  Smith,  1815-77,  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  1820-94,  Robert  L.  Dabney,  1820-98, 
Archibald  Alexander  Hodge,  1823-86).  And  in 
Holland  recent  years  have  seen  a  notable  revival 
of  the  Reformed  consciousness,  es- 
ID.  Present  pecially  among  the  adherents  of  the 
Fortimes  Free  Churehes,  which  has  been  felt  as 
of  Cal-  widely  as  Dutch  influence  extends, 
vinism.  and  which  is  at  present  represented 
in  Abraham  Kuyper  and  Herman  Ba- 
vinck,  by  a  theologian  of  genius  and  a  theologian 
of  erudition  worthy  of  the  best  Reformed  tra^ 
ditions.  But  it  is  probable  that  few  **  Calvinists 
without  reserve  "  exist  at  the  moment  in  French- 
speaking  lands:  and  those  who  exist  in  lands  of 
German  speech  and  Eastern  Eiurope  appear  to 
owe  their  inspiration  directly  to  the  teaching  of 
Kohlbrttgge.  Even  in  Scotland  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  decline  in  strictness  of  construction 
ever  since  the  days  of  William  Cunningham  and 
Thomas  J.  Crawford  (cf.  W.  Hastie,  The  Theology 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  Edinburgh,  1904,  p.  228). 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  futiue, 
as  the  past,  of  Christianity  itself  is  bound  up  with 
the  fortunes  of  Calvinism.  The  system  of  doctrine 
foimded  on  the  idea  of  God  which  has  been  expli- 
cated by  Calvinism,  strikin^y  remarks  W.  Hastie 
(Theology  as  a  Science,  Glasgow,  1899,  pp.  97-98), 
"  is  the  only  system  in  which  the  whole  onier  of  the 
world  is  brought  into  a  rational  unity  with  the 
doctrine  of  grace.  ...  It  is  only  with  such  a 
imiversal  conception  of  God,  established  in  a 
living  way,  that  we  can  face,  with  hope  of  com- 
plete conquest,  all  the  spiritual  dangers  and  terrors 
of  our  time.  .  .  .  But  it  is  deep  enough  and  large 
enough  and  divine  enough,  rightly  understood,  to 
confront  them  and  do  battle  with  them  all  in  vin- 
dication of  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  Justice,  and  Love  of  the 
Divine  Personality."  See  Five  Points  of  Cal- 
vinism. Benjamin  B.  Warfisld. 
Bibliooraprt:  The  Reformed  Ck>iife88ion8  have  often  been 
collected;  the  fullest  collection  is  E.  F.  K.  MOller.  DU 
BekenrUiUMchriften  der  rgformierten  Kirche,  Leipeic,  1903. 
For  Eng.  readers  the  most  convenient  is  Schaff,  Creeds, 
vol.  iii.  (vol.  i.  contains  a  history  of  creeds).     An  older 
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eoUection  is  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  CoUecUo  Confe99ionum  in 
eceUttiit  reformatU  publicatarum,  Leipsic,  1840.  Con- 
sult also:  M.  Schneckenburger,  Veroleichends  DaraUUung 
deM  luOuriBchen  und  reformierten  Lehrbegrifft,  Stuttgart, 
1855;  Q.  B.  Winer,  CampanUive  Daratellung  de%  Lehrbe- 
griift  der  veraehiedenen  chriatlichen  KircKenparteien,  Ber- 
lin, 1866.  Eng.  transL,  Edinburgh,  1873;  and  the  various 
works  on  Sjrmbolics,  especially  E.  F.  K.  Mailer,  Sym- 
Mik,  Erlangen,  1896.  Attempts  more  or  less  successful 
have  been  made  to  present  the  Reformed  system  from 
the  writings  of  its  representative  theologians.  For  ex- 
amples of  these  consult:  A.  Schweiaer,  Di»  OlauhenMlehrt 
d£r  evanifeliach^eformierten  Kirche,  2  vols.,  Zurich,  1844- 
1847;  J.  H.  Scholten,  De  Leer  der  Ilervarmde  Kerk  in  hare 
OrcndbeoineeUn,  Leyden.  1848.  2d  ed..  1870;  H.  Heppe, 
Die  DogmaHk  der  evan^iecK-reformierlen  Kirche,  Elber- 
feld.  1861;  cf.  B.  de  Moor.  CommeiUariue  perpetuue  in 
Johannia  Marckii  compendium  theologice  dirieUana,  7 
vols.,  Leyden.  1761. 

For  the  "  principle  "  of  Calvinism  consult:  H.  Voigt. 
FundamenialdoomaWc,  pp.  397-480.  Gotha,  1874;  W. 
Hastie,  The  Theology  of  the  Reformed  Chtsrch  in  ite  Fun- 
damental PrincipUe,  Edinburgh,  1904;  cf.  Scholten  and 
Schneckenburger.  ut  sup.,  where  lists  of  the  literature  are 
given.  A  good  history  of  the  Reformed  theology  is  still 
a  de^deratum.  Sketches  have  been  given  in:  W.  Qass, 
Geet^ichte  der  proteetantiachen  DogmaUk,  Berlin,  1854-67; 
Q.  Frank,  Oeediichte  der  proteetantiachen  Theologie,  3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1862-75;  I.  A.  Domer,  Oeachichte  der  protea- 
tantiaehen  Theologie,  Munich,  1867,  Eng.  transl..  2  vols., 
Edinburgh.  1871.  Contributions  have  been  made  by: 
C.  M.  PfafF,  Introductio  in  hiatoriam  theologica  literariam, 
pp.  258  sqq.,  TQbingen,  1724;  B.  Pictet,  Theologia  chria- 
tiana,  part  iii.,  Leyden,  1733-34;  J.  Q.  Walch,  Biblio- 
theca  the(^ogica  aeUiUa,  i.  211  sqq.,  Jena,  1757-68;  A.  M. 
Toplady,  Hiataric  Proof  of  the  Doctrinal  Calviniam  of  the 
Chvurch  of  England,  London,  1774;  A.  Ypey  (Ijpeij), 
Beknople  letterkundige  geachiedenia  der  ayatem.  godge- 
leerd  (UtrechtT).  1793-98;  A.  Schweiser.  Die  proteatan^ 
Hachen  Centraldogmen  in  xhrer  Entxpicklung  innerhalb  der 
reformierten  Kirche,  Zurich,  1854;  J.  H.  Scholten,  ut  sup., 
i.  67  sqq.;  U.  Heppe,  Die  confeaaionelle  Entwicklung  der 
aUprotealanOachen  Kirche  Deutachlandat  Marburg,  1854; 
idem.  Dogmatik  dee  deutachen  Proteetantiamua  im  aech- 
wehnten  Jahrhundert,  Gotha,  1857;  W.  Cunningham,  The 
Reformera  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation,  Edinburgh, 
1862;  idem.  Hiatcrical  Theology,  2  vols.,  ib.  1864;  J.  H. 
A.  Ebrard.  ChriaUiche  Dogmatik,  i.  44,  K6nigsberg,  1863; 
J.  Walker,  The  Theology  and  Theologiana  of  Scotland,  Edin- 
burgh, 1872;  C.  Sepp,  Het  Oodgeleerd  onderwiia  in  Neder- 
land  .  .  .  15e«n/7««euu7,  Leyden,  1873-74;  A.Milroy,  7As 
Churchof  Scotland,  Paat  andPreaent,  ed.  R.  H.  Story.  Lon- 
don, n.d.;  idem,  Scotliah  Theologiana  and  Preachera,  1610- 
1658,  Edinburgh,  1891.  Consult  also  on  the  general  subject: 
A.  Kuypcr,  Calviniam,  New  York,  1890  (an  admirable 
statement,  summing  up  a  series  of  brochures  in  Dutch); 
J.  A.  Froude,  Calviniam,  London,  1871,  and  in  Short 
Studiea  on  Great  Subjecta,  second  series,  ib.  1871;  J.  L. 
Girardeau,  Calviniam  and  Evangdical  Arminianiam,  Co- 
lumbia, 1893;  B.  B.  Warfield.  The  Significance  of  the 
Weabninater  Standarda  aa  a  Creed,  New  York,  1898;  E. 
W.  Smith,  The  Creed  of  Pre^tyteriana,  ib.  1901.  Some 
of  the  chief  Calvinistic  dogmatists  find  mention  in  the 
text;  a  list  of  the  more  important  is  given  in  Heppe  and 
Schweiaer,  ut  sup.,  at  the  beginning.  The  series  may  be 
fairly  represented  by  the  following  names:  Calvin,  Ursi- 
nus.  Zanchius,  Polanus,  Alsted,  Voetius,  Burman,  Turretin, 
Heidegger,  Van  Mastircht.  The  brief  compends  of  Bu- 
canus  (InatituOonea  theologica,  Geneva,  1609),  Wollebius 
{Compendium  theologies,  Cambridge.  1648),  Ames  {Medulla 
theologica,  Amsterdam,  1656,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1642), 
and  Marok  (Compendium  theologia,  Amsterdam,  1705) 
present  the  system  in  briefest  form.  The  more  recent 
theologians  are  indicated  in  the  text. 

CAMALDOLITES  (called  also  Camaldolensians, 
Camaldolese,  Camaldules,  Camaldulians,  from  the 
monastery  at  Camaldoli  near  Arezzo):  A  religious 
order  springing  from  the  movement  for  monastic 
reform  which  also  gave  rise  to  the  congregations 
of  Clmiy  and  Lorraine,  with  which  it  is  allied  in 


some  respects,  though  it  differs  from  them  in  others. 
The  Italian  movement  is  wholly  independent  of 
the  French,  and  began  later — ^not  before  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century,  after  the  Cluniac  monks  had 
already  reformed  numerous  monasteries  in  upper 
and  central  Italy.  It  was  more  enthusiastic  than 
the  French,  and  had  for  its  object  not  so  much  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  Benedictine  rule  as  the 
commendation,  in  opposition  to  the  moral  corrup- 
tion which  was  even  deeper  in  the  south  than  in  the 
north,  of  the  severest  form  of  the  ascetic  life, 
that  of  hermits.  This  recalls  the  Greek  monastic 
originators;  and  the  fact  is  easily  explicable  by 
the  strong  influence  of  Greek  traditions  in  Italy, 
especially  in  the  south. 

St.  Romuald  is  the  most  prominent,  but  by  no 
means  the  only,  representative  of  this  idea.  Before 
or  with  him  were  working  for  the  same  end  the 
Armenian  hermit  Simeon,  St.  Dominic  of  Foligno, 
the  founder  of  Fonte  Avellana,  and  the  Greek 
Nilos  of  Rossano.  Romuald  was  bom  at  Ravenna, 
of  the  ducal  family  there,  about  950.  He  was 
startled  out  of  a  worldly  liife  when  his  father  Ser- 
gius  killed  a  kinsman  in  a  duel  arising  out  of  a 
dispute  over  a  piece  of  property,  and  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  near  Ravenna 
to  do  penance  forty  days  on  his  father's  behalf. 
His  ascetic  zeal  was  not  satisfied  here,  although  the 
monastery  had  been  reformed  not  long  before  by 
Majolus  of  Cluny.  He  began  to  live  a  hermit's 
life  near  Venice,  continued  it  in  Catalonia,  and 

then   returned   to   the   neighborhood 

St  Romu-  of  Ravenna.     Wherever  he  went,  a 

aid.        group  of  disciples  formed  around  him; 

but  as  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently 
numerous  in  any  one  place,  he  gave  them  into  the 
charge  of  a  superior  and  left  them.  Most  of  these 
colonies  were  in  central  Italy;  the  three  most  impor- 
tant were  Val  di  Castro,  Monte  Sitrio  in  Umbria,  and 
Camaldoli,  where  he  established  a  monastery  in  1012. 
His  organization  shows  a  combination  of  the  West- 
em  cenobite  system  with  the  Eastern  anchorite 
life.  The  brothers  lived  in  sin^e  cells,  with  an 
oratory  in  the  midst.  The  whole  Psalter  was 
recited  every  day;  the  only  written  memorial 
left  by  Romuald  was  an  exposition  of  the  Psalms, 
which,  however,  is  taken  almost  word  for  word 
from  that  of  Cassiodorus.  Meals  were  taken  in 
common,  but  they  were  exceedin^y  scanty;  the 
brothers  went  barefoot  and  wore  their  hair  and 
beards  long;  the  rule  of  silence  was  strictly  ob- 
served. They  busied  themselves  with  agriciilture 
and  various  handicrafts,  those  near  the  sea  espe- 
cially with  the  making  of  baskets  and  nets.  We 
meet  for  the  first  time  in  these  hermit  colonies 
with  famulif  the  later  lay  brothers,  who  relieved 
the  monks  of  the  more  burdensome  household 
duties.  The  rule  of  fasting  and  silence  was  not  so 
strict  for  them,  but  apparently,  as  at  Fonte  Avel- 
lana, they  had  to  take  lifelong  monastic  vows. 
This  institution  was  borrowed  by  Gualberto,  a 
disciple  of  Romuald's,  for  his  order  of  Vallom- 
brosa  and  further  developed  by  him  (see  Gual- 
berto, Giovanni).  Romuald's  activity  was  not 
confined  to  the  founding  of  these  communities.  He 
made  a  deep  impression  upon    the   most   varied 
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classes,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the 
emperor  Otto  III.,  who,  it  is  asserted  not  improb- 
ably, promised  him  to  exchange  the  crown  for  the 
cowl  after  he  had  conquered  Rome.  Though 
Romuald  disclaimed  any  intention  of  taking  part 
in  ecclesiastical  politics,  he  raised  his  voice  loudly 
in  Italy  against  simony  and  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy.  His  zeal  called  him  to  the  mission- field; 
disciples  of  his  penetrated  into  Russia  and  Poland, 
there  to  meet  death  for  their  faith,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  martyr's  crown  finally  took  the  aged 
hermit  himself  to  Hungary.  Ill  health  hindered 
his  work  there,  and  he  returned  to  die  in  1027. 

His  zeal  for  a  reform  of  monasticism  remained 
active  in  his  followers.  They  did  not,  however, 
emphasize  the  hermit  ideal  to  the  same  extent,  and 
the  Italian  movement  gradually  approximated  to 
that  of  Cluny.  Romuald's  spirit  was  best  followed 
in  the  community  of  Camaldoli,  which  received 
papal  confirmation  from  Alexander  II.  in  1072. 
Its  rule  was  first  written  in  1080  by  the  fourth 
prior,  Rudolph,  who  modified  in  some  respects  the 
extreme  strictness  of  Romuald's  prescriptions,  and 
also  founded  (1086)  the  first  convent  of  nuns  under 
this  rule,  San  Pietro  di  Luco  at  Mogello.  .  Camal- 
doli received  many  rich  gifts,  and  the  congregation 
spread  throughout  Italy,  without,  however,  pro- 
ducing any  very  notable  men  except  the  famous 
jurist  Gratian  (q.v.).  The  transition  from  the 
hermit  to  the  commimity  life  became  more  marked, 

in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Ambrose  the 

The  Carnal-  Camaldolite  (q.v.)  of  Portico,  "  major  " 

dolese.      or  head  of  the  congregation  in  1431, 

supported  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  to  re- 
store the  old  ideals.  In  1476  the  community  of 
St.  Michael  at  Murano  near  Venice  renounced  the 
obedience  of  Camaldoli,  and  formed  a  group  of  dis- 
tinctly cenobitic  Camaldolese  houses,  confirmed 
as  a  congregation  by  Innocent  VIII.  In  1513 
Leo  X.  reimited  all  the  Camaldolese  monks  under 
the  headship  of  Camaldoli,  providing  that  the  major 
should  hold  office  for  but  three  years,  and  be  chosen 
alternately  from  the  hermits  and  the  cenobites. 
But  in  1620  he  allowed  Paolo  Giustiniani  to  draw 
up  new  statutes  and  to  form  the  new  conunu- 
nities  of  hermits  which  he  was  to  found  into  an  in- 
dependent congregation  of  St.  Romuald.  This 
new  congregation,  which  took  its  name  from  Monte 
Corona  near  Perugia,  had  a  very  strict  rule;  it 
spread  through  Germany,  Austria,  and  Poland. 
A  fourth  congregation,  that  of  Turin,  was  founded 
in  1601  by  Aledsandro  di  Leva  (d.  1612),  to  take 
in  the  hermits  of  Piedmont.  A  branch  of  this  be- 
came practically  a  separate  congregation  on  ac- 
count of  the  political  views  of  Richelieu,  who  was 
unwilling  that  the  French  hermitages  should  be 
subject  to  Italian  superiors.  By  a  brief  of  Urban 
VIII.  (1635),  its  head  was  always  to  be  a  French- 
man, and  directly  subject  to  the  pope.  From 
1642  Gros-Bois  near  Paris  was  its  mother  house. 
All  the  French  communities  perished  at  the  Revo- 
lution. The  congregation  of  Camaldoli  has  now 
six  houses,  including  Camaldoli  itself  and  one 
famous  for  its  picturesque  site  high  above  Naples. 
The  principal  house  of  the  Murano  congregation  is 
San  Gregorio  in  Rome,  from  which  came  the  only 


Camaldolese  monk  who  has  occupied  the  papal 
throne,  Gregory  XVI.  (1831-46).  Outside  of  Italy 
there  is  only  the  community  of  Bielany  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Oacow,  belonging  to  the  congregation  of 
Monte  Corona.  The  total  membership  of  the 
order  is  not  more  than  200.  0)nvent8  of  nuns 
exist  only  in  Rome  and  Florence. 

(G.  GRt^TZMACHER.) 

Bibuoorapht:  PetniB  Damianus,  VUa  Romualdi  is  in  I>»- 
miAnuB,  Opera,  ed.  C.  Cajetanus,  ii.  255  aqq.,  Rome,  1608, 
and  MPL,  cxliv.  063  aqq.  Another  Vita  is  in  ASB,  7th 
Feb..  ii.  124-140.  Ck>nflult:  G.  B.  Mittarelli  and  G.  D. 
Costadoni,  Annalea  CamaiduUnaet,  9  vol».,  Venice,  1766- 
1773;  W.  Wattenbaeh.  DeiU$chlands  OMchidUaqudlen,  I 
436,  Berlin,  1803;  C.  W.  Currier,  Hist,  of  Relioi4m9  Order; 
pp.  118-123,  New  York,  1896;  P.  Helyot,  Ordrts  moru»- 
tiquM,  vol.  v.;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  iCofH/re^oliofMm 
i.  203-208. 

CAMBRAI,  cOh^brd':  An  ancient  archbishopric 
in  the  north  of  France.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Franks  invaded 
Gaul,  Cameracum  was  an  important  town,  as  is 
evident  from  Gregory  of  Tours  {Hist  Francorum, 
ii.  9).  On  the  death  of  Lothair  II.  it  passed  to 
Charles  the  Bald.  Later  its  possession  was  con- 
tested by  the  emperors,  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
and  the  kings  of  France.  It  was  taken  from  the 
French  by  the  Spaniards  in  1595,  but  has  been  a 
part  of  France  since  1677. 

The  traditional  list  of  its  bishops  begins  with 
Diogenes,  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Pope  Siridus 
(384-398);  but  this  is  untrustworthy.  Firm  his- 
torical ground  is  reached  first  with  St.  Vedast, 
who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  RemigiuSy 
bishop  of  Reims,  and  presided  over  the  churches 
of  Arras  and  Cambrai  until  his  death  in  540.  The 
see  was  transferred  to  Cambrai  under  Vedulf  (545- 
c.  580),  but  the  two  remained  united  until  Arras 
received  a  bishop  of  its  own  in  1093.  Among  later 
incumbents  of  the  see  of  Cambrai  may  be  men- 
tioned the  holy  Odo  (1105-06),  the  unfortunate 
Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva  (bishop  from  1368, 
antipope  1378-94),  the  renowned  Pierre  d'Ailly 
(1397-c.  1425);  and,  after  its  elevation  in  1559  to 
the  rank  of  an  archbishopric,  F^nelon  (1695- 
1715),  and  Cardinal  Dubois  (1720-23).  The  Revo- 
lution deprived  Cambrai  of  its  metropolitan  dig- 
nity, subjecting  it  as  a  simple  bishopric  to  the  see 
of  Paris,  but  in  1842  it  was  once  more  made  an 
archbishopric,  with  Arras  as  suffragan.  Its  mag- 
nificent ancient  cathedral  was  destroyed  in  the 
Revolution,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which 
fell  in  a  great  storm  in  1809.  The  present  cathe- 
dral was  formerly  the  Benedictine  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher. 

Biblioorapht:  M.  A.  le  Qlay,  ReeKerchM  &ur  VSoHbb  metro- 
palUaine  de  Cambrai,  Cambrai,  1825;  idem,  Cameracum 
OvrietHanum,  Lille,  1849;  H.  J.  P.  PiBquet,  La  France 
pontificale,  8. v.  Cambrai,  22  vok.,  Paris,  1864-71;  XL, 
ii.  1750-66. 

CAMBRIDGE     PLATFORM.     See     Conoreoa- 

TIONALI8T8,  IV.,  §   1. 

CAMBRIDGE  PLATONISTS:  The  name  usually 
given  to  a  succession  of  distinguished  En^h  di- 
vines and  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
also  known  to  their  contemporaries  as  ''Latitude 
Men/'  from  the  breadth  afid  comprehensiveness  of 
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their  teaching.  The  most  important  of  them  were 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  John  Smith,  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  and  Henry  More.  Other  members  of  the 
school  were  Simon  Patrick,  Nathanael  Culverwel, 
John  Worthington,  George  Rust,  and  Edward 
Fowler;  while  Joseph  Glanvill  and  John  Norris, 
though  Oxford  men,  were  so  intimately  associated 
with  it  as  to  be  sometimes  included.  Starting 
with  many  of  the  same  thoughts  as  their  imme- 
diate predecessors  in  the  development  of  liberal  or 
rational  thought,  Hales  and  Chillingworth,  they 
aimed  less  than  these  at  ecclesiastical  comprehen- 
sion; their  purpose  was  to  find  a  higher  organon 
of  Christian  thought,  and  to  vindicate  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  Christianity  against  both  dog- 
matic excesses  within  the  Church  and  philosophical 
extravagances  without  it.  Unlike  the  former, 
too,  they  all  came  from  the  Puritan  side;  with  the 
exception  of  More,  their  leaders  were  members  of 
the  famous  Puritan  college  of  Emmanuel,  and  thus 
closely  boimd  together  into  a  definite  group  or 
school.  The  main  source  of  their  inspiration  was 
the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  not  only  in 
Plato  himself  but  in  his  Alexandrian  and  modem 
disciples.  This  Platonic  revival  was  important 
as  evoking  the  only  force  adequate  to  meet  the 
development  of  naturalism  in  a  direction  which 
threatened  the  distinctive  principles  of  religion. 
But  if  Platonism  was  the  positive  determinant 
factor  in  the  movement,  the  negative  influence 
which  formed  the  school  was  opposition  to  the  de- 
structive reasoning  of  Hobbes,  whose  materialistic 
tendency  they  met  not  only,  like  Clarendon  and 
others,  by  polemical  criticism,  but  by  a  well-or- 
dered scheme  of  thought,  whose  principles  had 
been  already  worked  into  unison  with  Christian 
philosophy.  Of  their  permanent  achievements, 
not  the  least  important  was  their  inculcation  of 
the  doctrine  of  toleration,  at  that  time  so  novel 
and  unpopular.  They  solved  the  religious  prob- 
lem, not  by  giving  it  up,  but  by  pushing  it  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion  and  drawing  the  essential 
distinction  between  dogma  and  religion,  which  is 
one  of  their  chief  contributions  to  modem  thought. 
Against  the  materialism  of  their  time,  they  labored 
to  prove  that  religion  was  a  transcendent  reality, 
a  substantive  power  binding  the  soul  to  God  and 
revealing  God  to  the  soul.  Their  writings  are  fre- 
quently obscure  and  involved,  and  they  show  a 
lack  of  critical  and  historical  judgment  in  their 
confusion  of  Ratom'sm  and  Neoplatonism,  in 
their  speculative  fancifulness,  and  in  their  misap- 
predation  of  evidence.  But  their  services  to 
their  ag?  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  expo- 
nents and  advocates  of  a  comprehensive  Church,  the 
piuifiers  of  the  popular  theology,  they  were  at  the 
same  time  the  great  champions  of  the  reality  of 
religion  at  a  time  when  the  excesses  of  its  partizans 
were  driving  so  many  of  their  contemporaries  into 
unbelief.  See  the  separate  articles  on  the  various 
men  named  above. 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  account  is  by  J.  Tulloch,  Rational 
Theology  and  ChrUtian  PhiloBophy  in  England,  vol.  ii.. 
Edinburgh,  1872.  The  early  proepectus  was  a  pamphlet 
by  8.  P.  (Simon  PatrickT),  Brisf  Account  of  the  New  Sect 
of  the  New  Latitude  Men, London.  1662.  Ck>nsult  further: 
E.   Fowler,  Practicee  of  Certain  .  .  .  Divinea  .  .  .  Alni- 


eityely  Called  Latitudinariana,  ib.  1671;  G.  Dyer,  Hietcry 
of  the  Univeraity  .  .  .  of  Cambridge,  ii.  91-101.  ib.  1814; 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hiatory  of  .  .  .  Rationaliam  in  Europe, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1875  (an  ill-balanced  estimate);  F.  Greenslet, 
Joaeph  Olanvill,  New  York,  1900;  E.  T.  Campaenac.  The 
Cambridge  Platoniata;  being  Selecliona  from  Whicheote, 
Smith,  and  Culverwel,  Oxford,  1901. 

CAMEL:  The  most  valuable  possession  of  the 
nomads  of  the  desert. 

The  Sjrrian  and  Egyptian  camel  is  the  single- 
humped,  lank,  and  long-legged  Camelus  dromeda- 
riu3.  Its  foremost  utility  is  that  of  common  car- 
rier ("ship  of  the  mainland''  was  its  poetical 
designation  even  prior  to  Islam).  Great  bodily 
strength  and  endurance  fit  it  for  this  service.  Its 
very  voracity  is  content  with  the  meanest  fodder 
of  the  driest  pasture  grasses,  half-dried  acacia 
twigs,  dry  straw,  and  the  like;  and  it  can  toil  days 
at  a  time  upon  an  exceedingly  small  stint  of  forage. 
At  such  times  the  fatty  hump,  which  when  in  good 
condition  weighs  as  much  as  thirty  pounds,  almost 
entirely  disappears.  It  is  no  less  easily  satisfied 
in  the  article  of  water.  In  spring  it  feeds  on  freshly 
dewed  grasses,  and  can  dispense  with  watering 
several  weeks  running.  In  the  dry  season  it  can 
hold  out  three  or  four  days  without  water;  and 
then,  when  it  reaches  a  watering-place,  it  swallows 
the  water  in  enormous  quantities.  Its  broad, 
fleshy,  cushioned  foot  prevents  it  from  sinking 
deeply  into  the  desert  sand. 

The  carrier  camel  bears  ordinarily  from  two  to 
three  hundredweight;  still  more  on  occasion  (cf. 
II  Kings  viii.  9).  Its  gait  at  a  walk  is  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  an  hour,  and  it  maintains  this 
pace  right  along  with  alacrity  and  freshness  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  and  even  longer.  The 
riding  camel  differs  from  the  foregoing,  just  as  a 
noble  race-horse  from  the  heavy  draft-horse.  It 
can  cover  as  much  as  ninety  miles  a  day,  and 
this  for  several  days  together.  The  camel  saddle 
is  a  trough-shaped  wooden  seat  fastened  over  the 
hump  with  a  tight  gearing  both  front  and  back. 
This  is  covered  with  a  cushion.  The  rider  sits  as 
on  a  side-saddle.  For  women  and  children  palan- 
quins are  likewise  in  use,  with  seats  and  curtains 
(Gen.  xxiv.  61,  xxxi.  17).  The  camel  ministers  to 
the  Bedouins'  every-day  needs.  The  rather  thick 
and  fatty  camel's  milk  is  their  beverage;  and  their 
horses  often  drink  it.  The  flesh  of  the  camel,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  hump,  which  is  esteemed  a  peculiar 
delicacy,  is  said  to  be  hard  and  tough;  but  still  it  is 
a  feast  for  the  Bedouin  to  kill  one  of  the  herd  and 
eat  meat.  They  also  occasionally  bleed  the  camel 
a  little  in  times  of  scarceness.  The  Israelites  ac- 
coimted  camel's  flesh  unclean.  The  Bedouins' 
coarse  cloaks  are  woven  of  camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii. 
4),  and  also  their  thick  tent-rugs.  The  hide  is 
worked  into  sandals,  thongs,  water-skins,  and  the 
like.     The  dung  is  dried  and  then  serves  for  fuel. 

The  camel  naturally  is  less  important  in  agri- 
cultural Palestine.  Yet  even  here  it  has  its  use- 
fulness as  beast  of  burden;  and  when  heavy  loads 
and  great  distances  are  in  question,  horses  and 
mules  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  breeding  of  camels  on  a  large  scale 
is  found  imder  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xii.  16,  xxiv. 
10,  XXX.  43)  and  David  (I  Chron.  xx\ii.  30).    But 
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m  every  era  there  is  reference  to  the  man t fold  uacs 
of  camels  (e.g.,  H  Kings  \iii,  9;  Isa.  xxx.  6;  I 
Chmn.  xii.  40;  Ezra  ii.  67;  Neh.  vii.  69).  To  the 
poet  the  camel  in  lU  wild  ragmg  during  the  rutting 
season  is  an  image  of  the  natione  which  in  their 
blind  passion  are  devoted  to  Btrimge  gods  (Jer,  ii. 
23),  I.  Bekzihger. 

B]BL]oa«Afttir:  H.  B.  Trutrun.  NaU^^  HiMU^ry  of  tht 
Bibie,  p,  68  «ig.,  l/ondon«  ISfi7;  idem.  Surrey  of  Wtitiirn 
Pdf^tine,  Fauna  and  Flora^  ib.  )8S4;  11.  Ulacrkburd. 
BihU  Bea*U  and  Birdt.  ib .  1 8S6 ;  J .  G.  W  ood.  BibU  A  m  TfwJj. 
lb.  1883;  ideton  D&mmgtic  AnitmiU  of  tkn  BihU,  ib.  1887; 
H.  C.  Hart.  A  nimaU  ef  lh§  Bii}U,  ib.  IB&S;  A.  E.  Kni«bt, 
BihU  FlaniM  and  Animoii,  ib.  1890:  DB,  i,  344-345; 
EB.  j.  633-636. 

CAMERA  APOSTOLICA     See  OcmiA,  |  2. 

CAMERARIUS,  ca"m^ra'ri-UF*  (CAMERMEIS- 
TER),  JOACHIM:  Protestant  htmmniat;  b.  at 
Bamberg  Apr.  12,  1500:  d.  at  Leipsic  Apr.  17, 
1574.  He  wa^  deacendetl  from  an  old  Bamberg 
family  and  wa/j  educated  there  till  his  thirteenth 
year,  when  his  parenta  sent  him  to  the  University 
of  Leipflict  where  he  de%^oted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  Greek  under  Richard  Crocus,  Johann 
Metal  er,  ajid  Peter  Moeellanus.  Subsequently  he 
removed  to  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where  he 
joined  the  circle  of  the  humanists,  became  master 
of  arta  (1520),  and  was  higWy  esteemed  and  ad- 
mired for  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  In  1521  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  lie 
became  intimately  aequaint^ed  with  Melanehthon. 
In  1525  he  aceompanied  Melanehthon  on  hia  jour- 
ney to  the  Palatinate,  and  thenee  proceeded  to 
Basel  to  pay  homage  to  Erasmus.  In  the  same 
year  he  left  Wittenberg  and  went  to  Bamberg. 
From  here  he  accompanied  Canon  Fuclia  on  a 
journey  to  Prussia  (1525)  and  in  1526  was  called, 
upon  recommendation  of  Melanehthon,  to  the 
gymnasium  of  Nuremberg  na  teacher  of  Greek  and 
expounder  of  the  Latin  historians.  A  visit  to 
Melanehthon  at  Speyer  in  1529  during  the  diet 
held  at  that  city  brought  him  into  immediate  con* 
tact  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  poLttical  affairs  of 
the  time;  he  also  took  part  in  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg in  1535.  Conditions  at  Nuremberg  did  not 
satisfy  him^  although  he  had  intercourse  with  men 
like  W.  Pirkheimer,  W.  Linck,  Osiander,  Lazarus 
Spengier,  and  Albrecht  DUrer.  As  early  aa  1528 
he  complained  of  the  coldness  and  indifferent^ 
toward  the  humanistic  sciences  on  the  part  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  school  also  did  not  make 
progress,  and  in  1535  he  gladly  followed  a  call  to 
TQbingen,  where  he  found  a  fruitful  field  for  his 
activity  as  teacher.  In  1541  he  removed  to  Leip- 
Bic.  Although  Came  ran  us  took  part  in  the  eccle- 
eiantical  dissensions  of  the  time,  his  chief  impor- 
tance lies  in  the  field  of  humanism  and  pedagogics. 
In  hia  &Trt  pedagogical  treatise  Prmcepla  honeBia* 
£ui  aique  decari^  puerilis  (152$)  he  emphasised  as 
a  true  disciple  of  Melanehthon  humanistic  educa- 
tion BM  a  ncceiiaary  prepai^tion  for  all  later  voca- 
tions, but  humanistic  education,  as  be  holds^  has 
its  foundation  in  the  reverence  of  God.  In  ac- 
cordance with  hia  view  that  the  Christian  religion 
should  be  taught  alongside  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
languages^  he  edited  the  chief  articles  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Greek  hexameters,  translated  the  Augs- 


burg Confession  into  Greek  and  com^>oHcil  a  cate- 
cliism  in  the  same  language-  Ilia  biographical 
works  are  of  great  value  as  sources,  and  show 
that  he  was  a  keen  observer,  especially  hia  Xarra^ 
tio  de  Eobano  He*so,  etc  (Nuremberg,  1553),  Nar- 
ratia  de  Georgio  Principe  Auhaltino  (Leipsic,  1555), 
and  his  famous  writing  De  Philippi  Mdanchlhmm 
ortUt  t^tius  vil(E  curricula  el  morie,  impliaila  remm 
mettiorabitiurn  iemporis  iUitua  haminumque  m€7i- 
iwTie  .  ,  .  n<irrafio  (Leipsic,  1566;  best  ed.  with  copi- 
ous notes  by  B.  T.  8trobel,  Halle,  1777;  the  text 
reprinted  by  A.  R  Neander,  Berlm,  1841),  Another 
prominent  work,  measured  by  the  standards  of  his 
time,  is  hia  Hist&rica  narratio  de  Frairum  Oriho^ 
doxorum  ecclesiis  in  Bohemia  t  Moravia  et  Polania^ 
which  was  first  ^iited  in  1605  by  hia  grandson 
Joachim  Ludwig  Camerarius  and  is  still  valuable. 
Cameranus  also  edited  (though  badly)  the  letters 
of  Melanehthon  (Ijcipsic,  1569),  and  rendered  great 
services  to  historical  research  by  his  collection  of 
letters  from  the  time  of  the  Heformation,  which 
waa  continued  by  his  son.  (T.  Koldk.) 

BtBLioaBAFHY:  E,  C,  Btiltvl,  JoocAtm  Camernriut,  Nuttri- 
bcfff,  1793:  Hh  J.  Klimm»L,  Joachim  Camtrrariux  in  NUfn- 
berg,  Zittau,  1S62:  F,  S«ck|,  Urbvr  einia*  tkeotueincfu; 
SdiHfttn  de9  J.  Camcrariua,  Berlin.  1888;  KU  ii.  176ft- 
1761;  ADB.  iiL  7:«)  sqq. 

CAHERLIHGO  (CAMERLEIIGO),  See  Curia,  $  1. 
CAMEROH,  GEORGE  GORDOIT;     Free  Church 

of  Scotland;  b.  at  Pluscarden  (a  village  near  Elgin, 
71  m.  n.w.  of  Aberdeen),  Elginshire,  Sept.  13, 
1S36.  He  was  educated  at  University  and  King's 
College,  Abenieen  (M.A,  1860),  Free  Church  Col- 
lege,  Aberdeen  <  1860-62),  and  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh (1S63-65).  He  was  a  tutor  on  the  Conti^ 
nent  in  1S62-63  and  in  1865-66  was  assistant 
minister  in  Leghorn,  Italy.  He  was  then  assistant 
minwter  in  Dundee,  Stratland,  for  a  year  and  at 
Kuthrieston,  Aberdeen,  in  1867-69,  and  after  an- 
other year  as  temporary  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Free  Church  College  in  1860-70  was  aaaisUmt  n\in- 
ister  for  brief  periods  at  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh, 
London,  and  North  Leith  in  1870-7  L  In  the  latt43r 
year  he  was  ordained  associate  minister  of  St. 
John's  Free  Church,  Glasgow ^  and  retained  this 
position  until  1882,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Old  Testament  language  and  literature  in 
the  United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  where 
be  still  remains*  He  is  a  member  of  various  cotu- 
mittees  for  the  general  work  of  his  sect,  and  has 
written,  in  addition  to  contributions  to  periodicals, 
Memorials  of  John  Rozburgh  (Glasgow,  1881). 

CAMERON  (CAMERO)»  JOHIT:  Scottish  theo- 
lo^an;  b.  at  Glasgow  c.  1579;  d.  at  Montauban, 
France,  1625.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  and  began 
to  give  lemons  in  Greek  there  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
In  1600  he  went  to  Bordeaux  and  was  soon  ap^ 
pointed  professor  of  the  humanities  at  Bergerac. 
From  1601  to  1603  he  was  professor  of  divinity  at 
S^an,  Then  he  returned  to  Bordeaux  and  re- 
ceived a  scholarship  enabling  him  to  complete  his 
theological  studies.  He  became  tutor  in  tlie  fam^ 
ily  of  Calignon  and  went  with  hia  pupils  to  Paris, 
Geneva,  and  Heidelberg.  At  the  university  of  the 
last-named  place  on  Apr.  4,  1608,  he  supported  in  a 
a  public  discusaion  theses  de  iriplici  Dei  cum  Ao- 
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mine  ftrdere.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  became 
a  minister  at  Bordeaux  and  had  great  success  as 
a  preacher.  When  the  Protestants  were  driven 
from  the  town  after  eight  years  he  took  refuge  at 
Tonneins.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Academy  of  Saumur  in  1618.  In  1620  he  partic- 
ipated in  a  discussion  at  Orleans  with  Tilenus,  for- 
merly professor  at  Sddan,  and  controverted  his 
Arminian  propositions.  In  1622  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land called  him  to  London  and  appointed  him 
principal  and  professor  of  theology  at  Glasgow. 
But  the  jealousy  of  many  of  his  colleagues  forced 
him  to  leave  his  native  town  and  in  1623  he  re- 
turned to  Saumur.  The  following  year  the  king 
authorized  him  to  teach  at  Montauban.  He  ar- 
rived there  at  a  time  when  there  was  violent  con- 
tention on  the  question  of  obedience  to  the  king 
and  took  sides  with  the  party  of  passive  obedience. 
On  May  15,  1625,  he  was  injured  in  a  public  tu- 
mult and  died  in  consequence  a  few  months  later. 
His  works  are:  Discotara  apologiHque  pour  ceux  de 
la  religion  rifomUe  (Bergerac,  1614);  TraiU  auqttel 
9ont  examines  les  pr^'ugSa  de  ceux  de  V6glise  ro- 
maine  contre  la  religion  rifomUe  (La  Rochelle, 
1616;  Eng.  transL,  Oxford,  1624);  Theeea  de  gratia 
et  libero  arbitrio  (Saumur,  1618);  Arnica  coUatio  de 
grcUioB  et  humanoe  voluntatie  concursu  in  vocatume 
(Leyden,  1621);  Defensio  sententioe  de  gratia  et  libera 
arbitrio  (Saumur,  1624);  and  PrcsUctiones  (3  vols., 
1626-28).  G.  Bonbt-Maurt. 

Biblzoobapht:  Sources  for  a  life  are:  the  memoir  by  Cap- 
pel  prefixed  to  Cameron's  Opera,  Geneva,  1642;  Robert 
Baillie,  Lettert  and  Journal*,  pacwim,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1775.  Consult  also:  D.  Irving,  Scottiah  Writert,  i.  333- 
346,  London,  1850;  R.  Chambers,  Biographical  Diction- 
ary of  Eminent  Scotditnen,  i.  273-275,  Edinburgh,  1868; 
DNB,  viu.  295-296. 

CAMERON,  RICHARD,  CAMERONIANS:  Scotch 
covenanting  leader  (b.  at  Falkland,  Fifeshire; 
killed  at  Ayrsmoss  or  Airdsmoss,  Ayrshire,  July  22, 
1680),  and  his  followers.  Brought  up  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  early  impressed  by  the  serv- 
ices of  those  ministers  who,  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  (q.v.)  of  1662,  continued  to  preach  in 
the  fields,  Cameron  adopted  and  advocated  their 
view  that  it  was  wrong  to  accept  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  (q.v.)  of  |662,  although  it  mitigated 
their  lot.  Licensed  by  these  field  preachers,  al- 
though without  imiversity  training,  he  soon  be- 
came a  leader.  In  1679  he  went  to  Holland, 
whither  many  of  his  persecuted  countrymen  had 
gone  after  the  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  June  22, 1679;  in  1680  he  returned  and  with 
Donald  Cargill  (q.v.)  and  Thomas  Douglas  headed 
the  party,  which  after  him  was  called  "  Camero- 
nians,"  or  impersonally  "  Society  People."  Their 
platform  was  the  Dedaration  of  Sanquhar  (pub- 
lished June  22,  1680),  drawn  up  by  Cameron  and 
others.  In  it  the  royal  authority  was  disowned 
because  of  its  tyranny.  This  action  brought  Cam- 
eron and  his  followers  inunediately  into  trouble. 
A  band  with  him  at  its  head  was  attacked  by  the 
royal  troops  and  literally  cut  to  pieces. 

The  party  lived  in  and  were  united  in  "  socie- 
ties," which  had  become  somewhat  numerous  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  They  welcomed  King  Will- 
iam; but  they  did  not  approve  of  the  Revolution 


settlement,  and  did  not  join  the  Established  Church 
They  objected  to  the  Church-  which  had  made 
many  imworthy  compromises;  were  displeased  at 
the  want  of  recognition  of  the  covenants;  did  not 
consider  that  the  independence  of  the  Church  was 
secured;  and  generally  believed  that  God  was  not 
sufficiently  honored  in  the  new  settlement.  They 
objected,  too,  to  the  recognition  of  Erastianism  in 
England.  In  1706  the  Rev.  John  Macmillan  of  Bal- 
maghie  joined  the  societies,  and  was  their  first 
minister.  In  1743,  another  minister  having  joined 
them,  they  constituted  "the  Reformed  Ptesby- 
tery."  In  1774  a  similar  presbytery  was  formed 
in  the  United  States.  A  presbytery  was  consti- 
tuted likewise  in  Ireland.  About  1863  most  of  the 
Scotch  synod  came  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  was 
nothing  in  their  principles  requiring  them  to  ab- 
stain from  countenancing  the  political  institutions 
of  the  country,  e.g.,  from  voting  for  a  member  of 
Pariiament;  but,  a  small  minority  having  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  a  disruption  took  place.  In  1876 
a  union  took  place  between  the  larger  body  and 
the  Free  Chureh  of  Scotland.  Although  "  Cam- 
eronians  "  has  always  been  a  common  name  given 
to  those  who  refused  to  accept  the  settlement  of 
Chureh  and  State  imder  William  and  Mary,  they 
repudiated  it  themselves,  preferring  to  be  called 
"  Reformed  Presbyterians."  See  Covenanters; 
Presbtterians. 

Biblioorapht:  Biographia  preebyteriana,  voL  i.,  Eklin- 
buigh,  1827  (life  of  Cameron):  R.  Wodrow,  Hiet,  of  the 
Sufferinge  of  the  Churdi  of  Scotland,  2  vols.,  ib.  1721-22; 
T.  MoCrie,  Sketchee  of  Scottish  Church  HieL,  ib.  1875; 
J.  Cunningham,  Church  Hiet.  of  Sootlandt  2  vols.,  ib. 
1883;  DNB,  viii.  301-302. 

CAMXLLUS  DE  LELLIS.    See  Aoonizantb. 

CAMISARDS,  cam'i-zOrds:  The  name  generally 
applied  to  those  French  Protestants  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  rose  in  arms  in  Languedoc 
and  waged  a  bloody  war  (1702-05)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  their  Chureh.  Their  name  was 
derived  from  the  jacket  (camisia)  which  they  wore 
over  their  clothes  during  their  night  attacks. 
Neither  the  dragonades  nor  the  revocation  of  the 
Ekiict  of  Nantes  (1685)  succeeded  in  destroying 
Protestantism  in  France;  but,  though  private 
worship  was  never  forbidden,  new  laws  were  con- 
tinually enacted  by  Ix)uis  XIV.  in  his  attempt  to 
enforce  conformity  in  religion  through- 
Origin,  out  France,  which  made  it  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  at  last  almost  im- 
possible, for  a  French  citizen  to  adhere  to  the  Re- 
formed confession.  In  1686  and  the  following 
years  the  gatherings  in  the  desert  were  forbidden, 
and  fines,  imprisonment,  demolition  of  homes,  the 
galleys,  and  the  wheel  were  employed  as  punish' 
ments.  Nevertheless,  with  the  pressure  grew  the 
power  of  resistance.  Religious  meetings  were  held 
by  night  in  secluded  places,  originally  presided 
over  by  refugee  clergy,  and  later  by  men  of  little 
learning,  but  fervent  in  prayers  and  exhortations. 

As  was  natural,  the  miseries  of  the  time  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  hope  of  the  future;  and 
books  like  Pierre  Jurieu's  UAccomplissemeni  dee 
propfUties  (Rotterdam,  1686)  and  Suite  de  Vac- 
complissement  (1687),  in  which  he  predicted  ths 
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speedy  downfall  of  the  papacy,  contributed  to 
give  shape  and  direction  to  this  unconscious  move- 
ment. A  giri  appeared  as  prophetess  in  Dauphin^ 
in  1688.  Other  prophets  arose  in  Vivarais.  The 
number  increased  rapidly,  especially  in  the  C4- 
vennes  after  1700,  where  almost  a  fourth  of  the 
population  was  Protestant.  Despite  the  creation  of 
new  bishoprics  for  their  conversion  and  notwith- 
standing the  military  aid  given  by  the  State  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  ecstatic  phenomena 
increased  throughout  the  district,  sparing  neither 
old  nor  yoimg.     In  the  trance,  when 

Fanatical    seized   by   convulsions,   and   pouring 

Disorden.  forth  words  of  repentance  and  ad- 
monition, often  in  pure  French  in- 
stead of  the  local  dialect,  those  "  possessed  by  the 
spirit "  saw  troops  from  far-oflf  garrisons  come 
marching  toward  the  place,  they  singed  out  those 
among  their  comrades  who  should  fall  in  the  en- 
counter, they  recognized  the  traitors  among  them; 
and  these  predictions  were  always  accepted  with 
reverence  and  confidence,  and  often  proved  true; 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  proph- 
ecy later  steadily  declined.  Without  this  apoca^ 
lyptic  factor,  diseased  yet  sincere,  the  enthusiasm 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Camisards  is  imintelligible. 
Terming  themselves  "  children  of  God,"  and  their 
camp  the  "  camp  of  the  Eternal,"  they  relied  with 
absolute  trust  on  divine  guidance  and  aid,  while 
their  fanaticism  in  destroying  churches,  like  their 
cruelty  in  killing  priests,  finds  its  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  they  believed  themselves  called  of 
God  to  extirpate  "  Babylon  and  Satan,"  as  they 
designated  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  their 
Church. 

Open  revolt  broke  out  in  1702,  when  a  priest 
named  Francois  de  Langlade  du  Chayla  undertook 
to  punish  the  refractory.  In  his  house  at  Pont 
de  Montvert,  in  the  present  department  of  Lozdre, 
he  built  a  cell  in  which  he  shut  up  his  recalcitrant 
parishioners,  and  tortured  them.  On  the  night  of 
July  23,  hearing  a  rumor  that  the  abb^  intended 
to  put  certain  prisoners  to  death,  the  Camisards 
assembled  at  the  instigation  of  the  prophets  S^ 
guier,  Couderc,  and  Mazel,  burned  the  house,  lib- 
erated the  prisoners,  and  slew  the  priest.  BAville, 
the  intendant  of  Languedoc,  felt  a  particular  sat- 
isfaction in  pursuing  the  guilty.  Siguier  was 
caught  and  burned  at  the  stake  Aug.  12;  but  the 
rest  escaped  among  the  mountains,  where  they 
were  soon  reenforced  by  new  throngs  formed  by 
Castanet,  Catinat,  Roland,  and  others.  In  Jean 
Cavalier  (b.  at  Ribante,  department  of  Gard,  Nov. 
28,  1681)  they  found  an  able  leader, 
The        and  the  war  began  which  was  to  de- 

Camisard  populate  and  devastate  the  prov- 
Wars.  inoes  of  Languedoc,  Vivarais,  Gevau- 
dan,  and  Rouergue.  The  Camisards 
never  numbered  more  than  five  thousand,  and 
they  had  no  military  organization.  But  they 
fought  with  brutal  fury,  even  when  they  marched 
into  battle  with  psalms  on  their  lips,  while  the 
royal  troops  punished  them  with  torture  and  im- 
prisonment. In  their  camps  they  lived  as  in  a 
church,  preaching,  praying,  and  fasting;  and  they 
won  brilliant  victories,  particulariy  at  Sainte-Chatte, 
n.— 24 


Mar.  15,  1704.  BAvUle  was  imable  to  make  head 
against  them,  and  in  Feb.,  1703,  Marshal  Montre- 
val  was  sent  with  a  large  body  of  troops.  He  de- 
feated the  Camisards  repeatedly  (La  Jonguidre, 
Mar.  6;  La  Tour  de  B41ot,  Apr.  29),  but  the  cruel- 
ties practised  by  the  troops  won  new  adherents  to 
the  Protestant  cause,  even  though  he  razed  all  the 
houses  and  villages  in  the  upper  C^vennes,  thus 
rendering  20,000  homeless.  The  confusion  was  in- 
creased by  a  bull  of  Oement  XI.  (May  1,  1703), 
proclaiming  a  crusade  against  the  heretics  and 
creating  bands  which  equaled  their  opponents  in 
savagery.  In  Apr.,  1704,  Montreval  was  replaced 
by  Marshal  Villars.  Before  Villars  began  active 
operation,  he  surrounded  the  whole  district  with 
a  line  of  strong  military  posts,  thus  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  the  rebels  and  the  out- 
side world;  and  then  he  offered  pardon  to  all  who, 
within  a  certain  time,  laid  down  arms  and  sur- 
rendered. Cavalier,  who  saw  that  further  resist- 
ance was  useless,  left  the  country,  afterward 
fought  against  his  coimtrymen  in  Holland,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  and  settled  finally  in  England.  There 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Jersey,  and  later  gov- 
ernor of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  died  in  Chelsea,  Lon- 
don, May  18,  1740.  His  former  comrades  branded 
him  as  a  traitor  and  continued  the  hopeless  strug- 
^e.  Roland  fell  Aug.  14,  1704.  Castanet,  Catinat, 
Joanni,  and  others  fled  to  Geneva.  Without  lead- 
ers, the  Camisard  army  gradually  melted  'away. 
In  1705  Catinat,  Ravanel,  and  some  of  their  col- 
leagues returned  and  conspired  to  raise  a  new  re- 
volt, only  to  die  at  the  stake  or  on  the  wheel.  A 
last  attempt,  made  by  Mazel,  Coste,  and  Claris  in 
1709  in  Vivarais  was  quenched  in  blood,  and  the 
French  Reformed  Church  was  definitely  blotted 
out.  [In  En^and  the  Camisards  were  known  aa 
the  French  Rxiphets  (q.v.).] 

(ThEODOR  SCHOTTf.) 

Biblzoobapbt:  For  Bouroes  from  the  Roman  Catholio 
standpoint  consult:  C.  J.  de  la  Baume,  RUaiion  hialoriqu€ 
de  la  rivolU  de§  CamUanU,  ed.  Goiffon,  Ntmes,  1874; 
J.  B.  Lo«nrreleuU,  Le  FanatUms  rtfumveli,  Avicnon,  1704- 
1707;  LtUrea  choiaiee  de  FUehier  avee  une  rilaUon  dee  fana- 
tiquee  du  VivareM,  Paris,  1715  (partisan);  Mhnoiree  de 
VirUendarU  BdvUU,  Amsterdam,  1734  (serviceable); 
MSmoiree  de  ViUare,  The  Hacue,  1734  (brief  but  impar- 
tial). Written  from  the  Protestant  side  are:  M.  Misson, 
Le  TMdlre  eaerS  dee  CSvennee,  London,  1707  (by  an  eye- 
witness, but  partisan  and  unreliable);  J.  (Cavalier,  Mem^ 
aire  of  the  Wan  of  the  CSvennee,  ib.  1712  (inaccurate). 
In  the  BuUaUn  de  la  eoeUU  de  Vhiatoire  du  proUgtanHame 
franfaia  are  Le  Camp  dee  enfante  de  Dieux,  1867,  pp.  273 
sqq.,  and  the  memoirs  of  Monbonmmx,  1873,  pp.  72  sqq. 
Read  also  Mimoiree  de  Roeeel  d'Aioaliere,  ed.  G.  Frost^rus, 
in  BiblMhique  UnivertelU,  March-May,  1866,  and  A. 
J&ger,  Spiritue  miraeuloaue  in  provincia  Sevennenai  raff- 
nana,  Tubingen,  1712.  Consult  further:  A.  Court,  Hia- 
toire  de  troublea  dea  CHennee,  Villefranche,  1760,  ed.  Alais, 
1819  (rich  and  reliable);  I.  C.  K.  Hofmann,  Geadiiehia 
dea  Avfruhra  in  dan  Savannan  untar  Ludwig  XIV,,  N6rd- 
lingen,  1837  (also  valuable);  K.  Peyrat,  Hialovra  dea 
paataura  du  diaart,  Paris,  1842  (picturesque  but  unreli- 
able); G.  Frost^rus,  Lea  Inaurgia  protaaUinta  aoua  Louie 
XIV.,  ib.  1868  (of  importance);  E.  Bonnem^re,  Hiatoira 
dea  Camiaarda,  Paris,  186Q;  S.  Smiles,  Huguanota  in 
Franca  After  the  Edict  of  Nantaa,  London,  1877;  C.  Tylor, 
Huguanota  in  the  Savantaanth  Century,  pp.  255  sqq..  Lon- 
don, 1892;  H.  M.  Baird,  The  Camiaard  Upriaing,  in  Papara 
of  tha  Amariean  Church  Hiat.  Society,  ii.  13-34,  New  York, 
1890;  idem,  Huguanota  and  tha  RavoeaHon  of  tha  Edict  cf 
Nantaa,  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1895. 
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CAMPAITELLA,  TOHASO:  Italmzi  monk  and 
philosopher;  b.  at  Stilo  (50  m,  n*e.  of  R<;ggio),  Ca- 
labria, Sept^  5,  156S;  d.  in  Paris  May  21,  1639.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  order  at  the  age  of  fifteen; 
itudied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Coseaza  and 
Naples,  and  added  to  his  other  accomplishmetita  a 
knowledge  of  medicine^  astrology,  alchemy,  and 
magic-  He  boldly  rejected  the  Anstotelian  system 
and  chose  to  study  nature  rather  than  author- 
ity, whereby  he  made  many  and  powerful  oppo- 
neots.  After  wandering  through  Italy  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  returned  to  Cosenita  in  I59it,  and 
the  next  year  waa  arrested  by  the  government, 
charge*!,  probably  truthfully,  with  being  implicated 
in  a  conapiracy  to  free  Naples  from  the  Spanish 
dominion.  His  political  and  social  views  were  un- 
deniably dangerous.  He  was  kept  in  prison  till 
1626j  when  Pope  Urban  VIII.  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing bim  transferred  to  the  Inquisition,  and  in  1629 
set  him  free.  For  a  few  years  he  lived  at  Rome, 
but,  not  feeling  secure  there,  in  1634  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  favor  by  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  pre- 
paring a  complete  edition  of  lua  works,  of  which, 
hom^ever*  only  one  or  two  volumes  appear  to  have 
been  pubJiahed.  The  pliilosophy  which  Campa- 
nolta  would  substitute  for  that  of  Aristotle  was  in- 
complete and  fantaf<tie,  influenced  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Bernardino  Tclcsio  (k  at  Coi$eii£a  1508), 
Haymund  LuUy,  and  the  Cabala,  but  In  part  in- 
dependent and  in  certain  points  anticipatory  of 
the  work  of  more  modem  thinkers.  He  held  that 
God  has  made  a  twofold  revelation  of  himself,  in 
nature  and  in  the  Bible-  on  the  one  rest^  philos- 
ophy, en  the  other  theology.  These  have  nothing 
to  do  the  one  with  the  other.  He  was  thus  able  to 
take  a  very  conservative  position  in  theology,  and 
fltoutly  defended  Roman  Catholicism  and  tbe 
papacy  (as  in  his  MonarchiiB  MessiiF  and  />r>cor*f 
delta  libcrta  e  delta  fettce  auggcUicfW  alio  Mato  ecde- 
mastico,  Jesi,  1633),  Certainty,  he  taught,  is  found 
only  in  immediate  intuitions;  the  first  truth  is 
that  I  exist;  then  that  I  can,  that  I  know^  and 
that  T  want  or  will;  these  three  activities  indicate 
the  fundamental  qualitiea  of  all  being  {potenimt 
sQpi^itiaj  amor).  He  betieved  that  matter  is  eter- 
rwA  and  that  the  world  was  created  through  ema< 
nations  from  the  dcjty.  His  views  concerning  so- 
ciety and  the  State  were  communistic;  they  are 
set  forth  in  his  CipUae  aolis^  idea  reipybticw  phUo- 
mphieitj  printed  as  on  appendix  to  part  iii,  (poli- 
tica)  of  his  BeoHs  jihiloRuphim  epilogistfctF  paries 
If,  hoc  estf  de  rerum  na^ura,  fiominum  morilms,  po- 
lUica,  ct  (sc4mamica  (Fraiddort,  1623);  there  is  an 
English  translation  (incomplete)  by  T.  W.  Halli- 
day  in  Ideal  CommonwcaHka,  vol.  xxiii.  of  '^  Moriey*s 
Universal  Library"  (London,  1885). 

BmucMBArflT:  Cam  pane  Ua,  m  amd  ta  have  wrjctrn  eigbty- 
twQ  works,  Tno»(  of  theiu  during  hit  long  ifnprisomafiit. 
He  civea  pori«  accoimt  at  thetn  iti  his  Df  libna  propriia 
€i.  rvcto  tatione  Mtudgndi  §yntaffm^.  fd,  G,  Numl^^  Paris. 
1G42.  Among  the  more  jmpiirtafit  oi  those  wlii^h  have 
be«in  publiHbed^  besides  the  uuki  already  mentiiuitiltd,  nre: 
PhUotopkia  ttngihuM  d^mtTTi^ttaiay  ji  defense  of  TeWio, 
Kaple«,  1500;  Proc(r«nut  phiU^tophiit  inttaura^tr. 
Frankfort.  1517;  De  wruu  rvrum  et  nmffiit,  1620;  A  polo- 
gia  pfit  Onlilm,  1G22:  Attrvlogu^irum  libri  i^i,  UW); 
AihmMmMM  triumphatutt  Rome,  1631;  Mmiicinaiium  libri 


Hi.  Lyons,  163fi;  Dt  geniHiamo  furn  r^inend<p  and  Dm 
pTiFdwBtiruitione!  caiUra  Thtffni9tie<oM^  Faria.  1636;;  PhUowo- 
pkia  rati&fUxH*  partAt  v^  videticet  orammatijcaj  diatectiai, 
rh^Urri&i,  poehca,  hUUfriogrophia.  1033:  Univertalit  phi-^ 
IjBoj^im  teu  meiaphyn&trum  merum  juxta  pmtpna  doffmaia 
parte*  tii,  litiri  rrtii,  1C13S;  De  morutrchia  kUponica, 
Aiiist«rd&m^  1640,  Ene,  traiul,^  A  Diacour^e  Touchinff  the 
Spaniih  Moiuirchy.  L<iQdDii«  1654^  A  Aelection  fi-Din  hid 
vorltj  by  A.  d'Ancona  appeared  in  2  volumeB  at  Turing 
ISM.  Bis  BonneU  b»vio  been  tranalated  Inio  EnffUiJi  hy 
J,  A.  Symooda  witb  (be  eonntt*  of  Midielaiiseb,  Loo- 
don^  1S78-  For  hij  Ufe  and  criticism  of  bk  writinsd  and 
t^iebioga  consul (:  Cyprian.  Vita  tt  phil&^ophia  T.  Cam- 
|ww/£a.  AmsterdiLm,  1706,  2d  ed.,  1722;  M.  Hftld*rchijii, 
Vita  9  iUiMifUt  di  T.  Camp&n€ila,  Naples,  1840;  Berti, 
La  vita  «  is  opm't  di  T.  Ca-mpanella^  Bomc,  1^78;  L.  Anub- 
bile«  Fra  Ttrmma*a  Campantlht^  la  «ud  conffiura.  i  mtoi 
prac^eHrt,  e  la  »^ia  poxtia.  3  vpb.,  Napier  1882;  idem. 
L'andata  di  Fra  T.  CampQiielin  a  Roma  dopo  fa  lunifa 
^iffinnia  di  Napoli.  ib.  tB&i&;  id^m.  Fra  T.  Campan^lia 
ne'  catitUi  di  Napoii^  in  Rmna  td  in  Pari^.  2  vok..  ib- 
1S87;  idem,  Dtl  mratter§  di  Fra  T.  Cafnpaneito,  tb.  IS90; 
E.  Nyi»  T-  Campantiia  €t  $ta  thiorieM  poUUqit^,  Bfu5«Ib, 
18^0;  G.  S.  FeLici,  Lf  dotttinv  filo»ofia>-rmliffictt0  di  T, 
Cafnpan^ia^  I^nciano.  1S95;  F.  IjJarirue.  \a  Di*  Vor- 
£au/er  dvt  neu^rcn  Socia^ivmuSt  pp*  46&-fi06.  Stuttciut, 
1805:  von  Koalowski*  Dit  ErkvnrUnieUhn  Campantltaa, 
Leip«d(^,  1807, 

CAHPAUXJS^  cam-pa'nuB,  JOHAIHJES;  Re- 
former; b  at  Mipacyck  (17  m.  n.e.  of  Mi^fltricht)  in 
Belgiitm;  d.  at  JUlich  (Jultorg,  15  m.  n.e.  of  Aachen) 
e.  1575.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  whence  he  was 
expelled  in  1520  for  opposing  the  scholastic  doc^ 
tors;  went  to  Jillieh  and  wa^  noted  for  liis  ve- 
hement Lutheran iam;  went  to  Wittenberg  in 
1527;  wflfl  present  at  the  Conference  of  Marburg 
in  1529,  and  eurpriscd  both  sides  by  hm  preGenia'> 
tion  of  the  view  that  the  breaii  is  indeed  bread  and 
at  the  same  time  the  body  of  Christ  because  he 
niake«  it  «o.  He  was  not^  howevert  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  debute.  Thta  snub  and  others 
incurred  by  his  tendency  to  unorthodox  views 
tum^  him  against  the  RefonDerB  and  them 
agait>st  him.  He  was  calleti  insane  bL^cause  he 
would  not  yield  to  their  argramenta.  So  he  was 
repeatedly  imprisoned  and  died  a  prisoner.  In 
1530  he  prepEired  a  book  in  Latin  and  GetmaLn 
"  Against  All  the  World  Since  the  Apostles  "  and 
circulated  it  in  manuscript — no  complete  or  printed 
copy  is  known  to  exist,  but  extracts  have  been  pre- 
served in  a  manuscript  by  Bugpnhagen  (cf.  ZHT, 
3846,  pp.  495  sqq.).  In  1532  one  of  hi&  followers, 
Frana  von  Streitten,  pubhshed  a  popular  restate- 
ment of  his  views  which  he  dedicated  to  King 
Pretierick  of  Denmark.  He  taught  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  not  the  Thinl  Person  but  the  common 
essence  of  the  two,  wliile  the  Son  was  not  coeter- 
nai  with  the  Father  but^  created  out  of  his  es* 
sence,  before  all  creatures.  He  was  likewise  on  Ana- 
baptist and  in  general  a  radical. 

(A.  HEOLERt)  K.  HOLI*. 
Biblickiraprt:  F.  S.  Bock,  HiMhria  aHH<Nni(Aru»ntin.«  li. 
244  sqq.,  Lelpnc,  1784;  G.  J.  Dbbiics,  Buvrtij3Ai"«  die* 
J,  Campanus^mitrintm  VensUhniue  ttin^  .  .  .  Schrifl* 
tn,  Prague.  Ig04:  K.  Rembert.  Dis  '*  WiedetiAufv  "  itn 
Mlidi,  I^tMd..  1899:  J.  K&itlin«  Market,  Luthtr,  toI.  iL 
pjuuin),  Berlin  H  1903. 

CiUfPBELL,  ALEXAKDER:  Founder  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  (q.v.);  b,  neai*  Ballymcna  (a 
mile  from  Shane's  Castle  tm  the  northern  ^hore  of 
Lough  Neagh),  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  Sept.  12, 
1788;  d.  at  Bethanv.  W.  Va,,  Mar.  4,  1856      He 
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was  the  son  of  Thomas  Campbell,  a  Seceder  minis- 
ter, and  Jane  Cameigle.  Educated  at  Glasgow 
University,  he  went  to  America  in  1809,  whither 
his  father  had  preceded  him  two  years  earlier,  and 
settled  in  western  Pennsylvania.  While  at  Glas- 
gow he  had  come  in  contact  with  James  Alexander 
and  Robert  Ilaldane  Cq.v.)  and  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  their  teaching.  On  joining  his  father, 
he  found  Providence  had  guided  him  into  the 
same  liberal  and  independent  views.  Thomas 
Campbeirs  fraternity  with  other  Christians,  his 
indifference  to  ecclesiastical  rules,  and  his  pleadings 
in  behalf  of  Christian  liberty  and  brotherhood  had 
brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  his  brethren; 
consequently  he  withdrew  from  them 
His  Father,  and  continued  to  plead  for  Christian 
Thomas  liberty  and  union,  dwelling  upon  the 
Campbell,  evil  of  divisions  in  religious  society, 
urging  the  Sacred  Word  as  an  infalli- 
ble standard  and  all-sufficient  and  alone-suffident 
basis  of  union,  and  setting  forth  one  rule  to  govern 
himself  and  his  associates:  "  Where  the  Scriptures 
speak,  we  speak;  and  where  the  Scriptures  are  si- 
lent, we  are  silent."  On  Sept.  7,  1809,  he  formed 
The  Christian  Association  of  Washington  and  is- 
sued his  famous  Declaraiion  and  Address  (see  Dis- 
ciples OF  Christ).  In  May,  1811,  The  First 
Church  of  the  Christian  Association  of  Washing- 
ton Co.,  Pa.,  was  organized  at  Brush  Run  with 
twenty-nine  members;  here  Alexander  Campbell 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  Jan.  1,  1812. 

Mr.   Campbeirs  marriage  in   1812  to  Margaret 
Brown,  a  Presbyterian,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  baptism.     After  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  critical  examination  of  the  words 
*'  baptize  "  and  '*  baptism,"  he  became  satisfied 
they  could  mean  only  "  immerse  "  and  "  immer- 
sion," and  that  believers  only  could 
Adopts      be  the  proper  subjects  of  this  ordi- 
Baptist     nance.     With    his    father    and    five 
Views,      others  he  was  immersed  by  Mathias 
Luse,   June   14,   1812.     "  I   have  set 
out,"  he  said,  "  to  follow  the  Apostles  of   Christ 
and  their  master,  and  I  will  be  baptized  only  into 
the  primitive  Christian  faith."     From  this  time 
Thomas  Campbell  conceded  to  his  son  the  guid- 
ance of  the  movement  he  had  originated.    The 
Brush  Run  church  joined  the  Redstone  Baptist 
Association   after  full  statement  of  their  views, 
using  the  primitive  Confession  of  faith  instead  of 
a  religious  experience,  and  breaking  bread  weekly 
without  restricted  communion.     A  second  church 
on  the  same  basis  was  organized  in  Wellsburg, 
W.  Va. 

In  1820  Mr.  Campbell  held  his  first  public  dis- 
cussion.    He  was  not  disputatious,  and  at   first 
declined  a  challenge,  but  it  was  forced  upon  him. 
The  debate  was  with  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  the  chief  point  debated 
Public      was  the  identity  of  the  covenants  upon 
Debates,     which  the  Jewish  and  Christian  insti- 
tutions rested.     His  later  discussions 
with  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice  on  baptism,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  human  creeds  as  bonds  of  union,  a  debate 
which  lasted  sixteen  days  and  over  which  Henry 
Clay  presided  (1843),  with  Robert  Owen  on   the 


claims  of  Christianity  (at  Cincinnati,  1829),  and  with 
Archbishop  Purcell  on  the  claims  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism (also  at  Cindnnatr,  1837)  are  masterpieces 
of  discussion  which  created  a  profound  impression 
in  their  time  and  did  much  to  extend  the  principles 
advocated  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

In  1823  Mr.  Campbell  began  the  publication  of 
The  Christian  Baptist,  In  the  first  seven  years 
from  his  little  country  printing-office  he  issued 
46,000  volumes  of  his  works.  His  writings  were 
read  far  and  wide.  His  views  began  to  influence 
large  numbers  of  people.  He  was  assailed  as  a 
disorganizer,  but  it  was  not  his  aim  merely  to  over- 
throw the  existing  order  of  religious  society.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  vast  benefit  resulting  to 

mankind  from  Christianity  even  in  its 
His  Views  most  corrupt  forms.  He  desired  sim- 
and  Aims,  ply   to    dethrone   the   false   that    he 

might  reestablish  the  true,  to  replace 
the  traditions  of  men  by  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles;  to  substitute  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  creeds  and  human  formularies.  His 
work  was  positive,  not  negative.  In  1825  he  pub- 
lished in  The  Christian  Baptist  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  A  Restoration  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Things,  in  which  he  argued  for  the  abandonment 
of  everything  not  in  use  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians, such  as  creeds  and  confessions,  unscriptural 
words  and  phrases,  theological  speculations,  etc., 
and  for  the  adoption  of  everything  sanctioned  by 
primitive  practise,  as  the  weekly  breaking  of  the 
loaf,  the  fellowship,  the  simple  order  of  worship, 
and  the  independence  of  each  church  under  the 
care  of  elders  and  deacons.  His  plea  was  not  for 
a  reformation,  but  for  a  restoration  of  the  original 
Church. 

In  1826  Mr.  Campbell  published  The  Sacred 
Writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Commonly  Styled  the  New  Testament,  with 
notes.  In  this  work  he  Anglicized  the  Greek  words 
commonly  rendered  "baptism,"  "baptize,"  etc., 
being  the  first  to  do  so  in  an  English  version.  The 
principles  taught  by  the  Campbells  were  now  wide- 
spread, especially  among  the  Baptists;  but  in  1827 
Baptist  Ajssociations  began  to  declare  non-fellow- 
ship with  the  brethren  of  "  the  Reformation  "  and 
from  this  time  dates  the  rise  of  the  people  known 
as  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

In  1829  Mr.  Campbell  began  to  publish  the  Mil^ 
lennial  Harbinger,  a  magazine  which  he  continued 
to  issue  monthly  until  his  death.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  he  sat  in  the  Virginia  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention.     Ex-President  Madison,  one 

of  his   fellow  delegates,  said    of   him 

His  Most  afterward:    "  I    regard    him   as    the 

Active      ablest  and  most   original    expounder 

Years.      of  Scripture  I  ever  hejud."     In  1840  he 

founded  Bethany  College  with  the 
Bible  as  a  text-book.  In  1847  he  traveled  and 
preached  in  Great  Britain.  This  was  his  busiest 
period;  he  traveled  thousands  of  miles,  lectured 
and  preached  constantly,  edited,  presided  over  the 
College,  and  held  public  discussions.  In  June,  1850, 
he  spoke  before  both  houses  of  Congress  at  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  He  was  gifted  with  a 
fine  presence,  with  great  ease  and  skill  of  utterance, 
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with  fine  argumentative  powers,  and  with  a  great 
fund  of  information.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
piety  and  broad  philanthropy.  "  Surely,"  said 
George  D.  Prentice,  "  the  life  of  a  man  thus  ex- 
cellent and  gifted  is  a  part  of  the  conunon  treasure 
of  society.  In  this  essential  character  he  belongs 
to  no  party,  but  to  the  world."  His  publications 
include  sixty  volumes.  F.  D.  Power. 

Bibuoorapht:  Robert  Richardson,  M«moir»  of  Alexander 
Campbell,  Cincinnati,  1888;  B.  B.  Tyler,  in  American 
Church  History  Series,  xii.  34-59.  New  York.  1894. 

CAMPBELL,  ARCHIBALD  BAN :  Anglican  bishop 
of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  Scotland;  b.  at  Skipness, 
Argyll,  June  1,  1856;  grsiduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge, 
1880;  became  vicar  of  the  Walter  Farquhar  Hook 
Memorial  Church  in  Leeds,  1891;  was  consecrated 
bishop  1904. 

CAMPBELL,  GEORGE:  Church  of  Scotland 
divine;  b.  at  Aberdeen  Dec.  25,  1719;  d.  there  Apr. 
6, 1 796.  He  was  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  began  the  study  of  law  in  Edinburgh,  but 
changed  to  theology,  which  he  pursued  there  and  in 
Aberdeen;  was  ordained  minister  of  Banchory  Teman 
(on  the  Dee,  20  m.  from  Aberdeen),  1748;  became 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen,  1757;  principal  of 
Marischal  College,  1759,  professor  of  divinity,  1771; 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  1795.  He  was  one 
of  the  foimders  in  1758  of  a  famous  philosophical 
society  of  Aberdeen,  which  included  among  its 
members  Thomas  Reid,  John  Gregory,  James 
Beattie,  and  other  distinguished  men.  His  pub- 
lications were  sermons  and  A  Dissertation  on  Mir- 
acleSf  an  answer  to  Hume's  Essay  (Edinburgh, 
1762;  3d  ed.,  with  corrections  and  additions  and 
correspondence  between  Hume  and  Campbell,  2 
vols.,  1797);  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  long  con- 
sidered a  standard  work  (2  vols.,  London,  1776; 
many  subsequent  editions);  The  Four  Gospels, 
translated  from  the  Greek,  with  preliminary  disser- 
tations and  note^,  critical  and  explanatory  (2  vols., 
1789).  Posthumous  publications  were  Lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,  with  a  brief  Life  by  G.  S. 
Keith  (2  vols.,  London,  1800),  and  Lectures  on  Sys- 
tematic Theology  and  on  Pulpit  Eloquence  (1807). 
A  collected  edition  of  his  Theological  Works  ap- 
peared in  six  volumes  at  London,  1840. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN  McLEOD:  Scotch  clergy- 
man; b.  at  Ivilninver  (on  the  w.  coast  of  Scotland, 
60  m.  n.w.  of  Glasgow),  Argyllshire,  May  4,  1800; 
d.  at  Roseneath,  near  Helensburgh  (20  m.  n.w.  of 
Glasgow),  Dumbartonshire,  Feb.  27,  1872.  He 
studied  at  Glasgow  1811-20,  and  continued  his 
theological  course  at  Edinburgh;  became  minister 
of  Row  (near  Helensburgh),  Dumbartonshire, 
1825.  Here  he  preached  **  assurance  of  faith " 
and  an  "  unlimited  atonement."  and  in  conse- 
quence was  tried  for  heresy  and  deposed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1831  (cf.  the  volume  of  his 
Sermons  and  Lectures,  Greenock,  1832,  and  The 
Whole  Proceedings  Before  the  Presbytery  of  Dum- 
barton and  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  in  the  Case 
of  the  Rev.  John  McLeod  Campbell,  1831).  He  re- 
tired to  Kilninver,  preached  in  the  Highlands  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  in  1833  became  pastor  of  an  in- 
dependent congregation  in  Glasgow  and  remained 


there  till  compelled  to  retire  by  ill  health  in  1859. 
His  services  were  given  gratuitously  and  were  very 
successful.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  in- 
tellectual leaders  of  Scotland  and  was  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  personal  qualities.  His  theory  of 
the  atonement,  by  which  he  was  best  known  out- 
side of  Glasgow,  he  expressed  in  this  sentence  in 
the  book  on  the  Atonement  mentioned  below:  "  It 
was  the  spiritual  essence  and  nature  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  and  not  that  these  sufferings  were 
penal,  which  constituted  their  value  as  entering 
into  the  atonement  made  by  the  Son  of  God,  when 
he  put  away  sin  by  a  sacrifice  of  himself."  He 
published  Christ  the  Bread  of  Life  (Glasgow,  1851), 
a  book  on  the  Eucharist  suggested  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  controversy  of  the  time;  The  Nature  of 
the  Atonement  and  its  relation  to  remission  of  sins 
and  eternal  life  (Cambridge,  1856;  4th  ed.,  1873); 
Thoughts  on  Revelation  (1862),  called,  forth  by  Es- 
says and  RevietDs  (q.v.). 

Biblioorapht:  A  volume  of  ReminiscenoM  and  Reflexione, 
begun  in  1871  and  left  unfiniBhed  at  his  death,  appeared 
in  London  in  1873,  edited  by  his  son,  Donald  Campbell, 
who  alao  edited  his  Memorial,  2  vols.,  London,  1877; 
J.  Vaughan,  in  Contemporary  Review,  June,  1878  (an  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Campbeirs  views);  DNB,  viii.  388-389. 

CAMPBELL,  REGINALD  JOHN:  English  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  London  Jan.  29,  1867.  He 
was  educated  at  University  Ck)llege,  Nottingham, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1895),  and  en- 
tered the  Congregational  ministry  in  1895.  After 
being  pastor  of  Union  Church,  Brighton,  from  1895 
to  1903,  he  succeeded  Joseph  Parker  as  minister  of 
the  City  Temple,  London,  a  position  which  he  still 
retains.  In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  evangelical. 
He  has  written:  The  Restored  Innocence  (London, 
1898);  The  Making  of  an  Apostle  (1898);  A  Faith 
for  Today  (1900);  City  Temple  Sermons  (1903); 
Sermon  to  Young  Men  (1904;  American  edition 
imder  the  title  The  Choice  of  the  Highest,  Chicago, 
1904);  Sermons  Addressed  to  Individuals  (1905); 
Song  of  Ages  (1906);  The  New  Theology  (1907); 
New  Theology  Sermons  (1907);  Religion  and  Social 
Reform  (1907). 
Biblioorapht:  A.  H.  Wilkerson,  Reoinatd  John  Campbelt, 

the  Man  and  hie  Meeeage,  London,  1907. 

CAMPBELLITES.  See  Campbell,  Alexander; 
Disciples  of  Christ. 

CAMPEGGIO,  cdm-ped'jd  (CAMPEGI,  CAM- 
PEGGI,  CAMPEGIUS),  LORENZO:  Italian  car- 
dinal and  statesman;  b.  at  Milan  Nov.  7,  1474; 
d.  at  Rome  July  25,  1539.  His  father  was  a  noted 
professor  of  law  at  Pavia,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  and 
the  son,  adopting  his  father's  career,  became  lec- 
turer on  imperial  and  papal  law  and  the  Decretals 
at  Bologna  after  1499.  He  participated  in  the 
political  life  of  the  university  town  and  won  the 
attention  of  the  Curia  by  his  ardent  advocacy  of 
the  papal  cause  against  the  imperial  family  of 
Bentivogli.  The  loss  of  his  wife  hastened  his  en- 
trance into  the  priestly  state,  for  which  he  had 
long  cherished  a  strong  inclination.  Julius  II. 
made  him  representative  for  Bologna  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Rota  in  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  1511. 
In  August  he  went  as  nuncio  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  win  that  ruler  away  from 
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his  support  of  the  Piaan  council  and  for  the  pope*a 
scheme  of  a  Lateran  council-  Keturamg  succor- 
ful  in  1512  he  wa«  made  bishop  of  Feltre  and  sent 
as  nuncio  to  tlje  court  of  Maximilian  Sforsa  at 
J^lilan,  but  wa^^  recalled  to  be  entruiitetl  with  a  eco- 
ond  mission  to  the  imperial  court  with  the  objectp 
this  time,  of  furthering  the  papal  plan  for  the  re- 
catablishment  of  general  peace  in  Europe.  At 
this  post  ho  n^mained  till  1517,  when  on  account 
of  his  *'  preeminent  services  to  the  Apoetoiic 
chair  "  and  for  a  fee  of  24,000  ducats  he  was  created 
canlinal  in  company  with  thirty  others^  Once 
more  Campeggio  was  sent  on  a  mission  of  unlveisal 
|:>fcace,  this  time  to  England,  where  he  shared  the 
dignity  of  papal  legate  with  Cardinal  Wolsey  and 
participated  in  the  formation  of  the  General  League 
of  Peace  concluded  in  October,  15 IS,  In  the  same 
year  h«  returned  to  Rome^  bearing  with  him  many 
royal  gifts  and  the  promiae  of  the  suc^iession  to  the 
bishopric  of  Salisbury.  He  became  bishop  of  Bo- 
logna in  1523,  but  resigned  the  office  two  years  later 
on  acquiring  posseasion  of  the  promised  English 
sec  and  retained  it  tiU  1535.  He  enjoyed  at  the 
same  time  the  profits  from  a  Spanish  bishopric 
and  from  other  churches ^  though  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  precisely  which.  Alone  among  the  car- 
dinals he  jsecms  to  have  won  the  oontidence  of 
Adrian  VL  and  to  him  (not  to  Egidio  of  Viterbo) 
muat  be  attributetf  the  authorHhip  of  the  reform 
memorial  addressed  to  the  pope.  After  the  ill 
success  of  tlie  papal  cause  at  the  6fst  diet  of  Nu^ 
rem  berg,  Cumpeggio  was  sent  to  Germany  to  work 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Edict  of  Worms.  At 
the  second  Nuremberg  diet  he  met  the  demands 
of  the  German  princes  with  insulting  pride^  but  by 
all  his  efforts  could  not  prevent  the  aseembly  from 
eKpreaaing  the  demand  for  a  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  German  nation  to  consider  means 
for  the  settlement  of  the  religious  question.  It  waa 
Campeggio  who  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
league  concluded  at  Hegensburg  in  the  summer  of 
1524  by  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  the  first 
of  the  parti zan  confederations  that  were  to  result 
in  the  dismemljerment  of  the  nation.  At  Regens^ 
burg,  too,  a  scheme  of  reform  for  the  clergy  was  for* 
mulated  by  Campeggio  with  the  aid  of  Nausea  and 
CochliEus,  a  scheme,  however,  which  never  attained 
practical  effect.  An  unsuccessful  mission  to  Eng- 
land in  1528-29  tn  the  matter  of  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VII T,  was  followed  by  an  appointment  to 
the  imperial  court,  where  he  is  known  to  have  ad- 
vised Charted  V.  in  case  a  policy  of  conciliation 
toward  the  Proteatants  proved  ineffective  "  to 
eradicate  the  poisonous  growth  with  fire  and 
sworil.''  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  dl^sdain  to 
attempt  the  milder  means  of  bribery,  notably  in 
the  case  of  Melanchthon.  In  1532  Campeggio  re- 
turned to  Rome.  His  last  phasse  of  activity  waa 
in  connection  with  the  plans  of  Paul  III.  for  a  gen- 
eral council-  A  memorial  on  the  Centum  gravamina 
Germanorum^  written  in  1536,  ehows  that  by  that 
lime  Campeggio  bad  arrived  at  a  different  view  of 
the  claims  and  rights  of  the  German  nation. 

(T.  BarEoEB.) 

Bt^t.rontiM'BT:  C.  BigoniuB.   Da  fita   LaMfgntii   Camp^it 
BologBA,    15S1,  republiabed  in  tSi^nii  Opera  ^mnia,  iii. 


531-ST@,  Milan,  1733;  S.  Khsm.  K^imiMche  DakumetiUt  tur 

pp.  xvi.-'itxxi.,  Padcrbami  1893. 

CAMPELLO^  COtnrr  ElflUCO  DE:  Roman 
CathoUcj  b.  at  Rome  in  the  year  1831;  d.  in 
the  year  1903.  Brought  up  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  I  he  became  priert  1855,  and  canon 
of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  1868,  Feeling  himself  un- 
able^  however,  to  accept  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility,  he  reaigneti  his  office  in  1881  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Later  he  joined  the  ProteJitant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  founded  the  Eeformed  Italian 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  was  «>naecrated 
bishop  by  Bishop  E.  Hermg  in  Switieriand.  He 
worked  for  many  years,  first  in  Rome  without  suc^ 
cess  and  later  in  Umbria,  but  in  1902  returned  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  wrote:  Cennt  aul^ 
bio^afwi  the  rtudono  tagiorw  dell*  uscUa  di  lui  datia 
chiesa  papah  (Rome,  1881). 

Bibuoorapeit:  A.  Robertson.  Count  CmnpeUo  and  Catholic 
Bwform  in  Ital^,  London^  1891. 

CAMPION,  EDMUim:  Jesuit;  b.  in  London 
Jan,  25,  1540;  hanged  there  at  Tyburn  Dec.  1,  IBBh 
He  won  mtich  distinction  for  ability  and  scholar- 
ship at  school  in  London,  and  had  a  brilliant  career 
at  St  John's  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1561;  M.A., 
1565);  in  1567  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but,  having  always  been  & 
Roman  Catholic  at  heart,  in  1569  or  1570  he  went 
to  Ireland,  hoping  to  find  employment  in  a  new 
university  to  be  locjited  in  Dublin.  The  scheme 
fell  through  and  he  returned  to  England,  went 
thence  to  Douai,  where  he  openly  renounced  Prot- 
estantism, finished  hi»  theological  studies,  and 
took  the  degree  of  B,D.  Tn  1573  he  joined  the 
Jesuits  in  Rome,  and  was  eent  to  Prague,  where 
he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  1578.  In 
June.  15S0,  be  entered  England  as  a  misaioQary 
of  his  order,  and  preached  and  worked  there  with 
success  unttl  July,  15SI,  when  he  waa  arreated  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  treated  with 
much  ee verity,  was  several  times  examined  under 
torture,  and  in  November  was  condemned^  after 
an  unfair  trial,  upon  a  charge  of  having  conspired 
to  dethrone  the  queen.  He  is  described  by  Prot- 
estants as  well  as  Roman  Catholics  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  ability,  an  eloquent  orator,  of  much 
diplomatic  skill,  and  amiable  in  disposition  and 
life.  His  chief  work  was  the  Decern  TQtioneSt  in 
which  he  challenges  the  Protestants  to  meet  hirn 
in  debate  and  professes  himself  resuiy  to  prove  the 
falsity  of  Protestantism  and  the  truth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  by  argument  upon  any 
one  of  ten  topics,  finished  about  Easter^  1581,  and 
printed  ostensibly  at  Douai,  but  really  in  or  near 
london,  the  same  year;  it  was  spread  broadcast 
ftt  commencement  at  Oxford  in  June  (best  edition 
by  Silvester  PfetrsrSancta,  Antwerp,  1631;  Eng. 
tmnsl,  1606,  1632,  1687,  1827).  While  in  Ireland 
he  wrote  a  histoiy  of  the  country  which  was  used 
by  Holinshed  in  compiling  his  ChronicleM  (1577), 
and  wa*  printed  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  HUUrry 
of  frdand  (Dublin,  1633;  reprinted  in  Andeni 
Irish  Ifistories,  \m9). 
Bmuoo&APST:  R.    SAmpwui    Edmund  Campion,   a  Bioff- 
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raphy,  London,  1867  ("  perhaps  the  mo«t  able  mono- 
graph of  Catholic  history  ");  J.  A.  Froude,  HUtory  of 
England,  vol.  xi.,  chap,  xxviii.,  London,  1870;  E.  L. 
Taunton,  The  Hisiory  of  the  JeeuiU  in  England,  1680- 
1779,  ib.  1901;  J.  Gillow,  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Catholict,  i.  376-392.  London,  n.d.  (a  full  list 
of  his  works  is  appended);  DNB,  viii.  398-402. 

CAMP-MEETINGS:  Religious  gatherings  held 
in  a  grove,  usually  lasting  for  several  days,  during 
which  many  find  shelter  in  tents  or  temporary 
houses.  The  main  features  are  the  open-air  preach- 
ing, the  night  prayer-meetings,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  life.  They  are  not  now  so  common  as  for- 
merly. The  first  meeting  of  the  kind  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  Kentucky,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River,  in  1799,  under  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Methodist  minister.  These  denominations  at  first 
used  them  in  common;  but  gradually  the  Presby- 
terians withdrew,  and  they  became  almost  exclu- 
sively Methodist  and  Baptist  gatherings.  In  re- 
cent times  the  Methodists  have  purchased  tracts 
of  land  in  desirable  locations  on  the  seaboard  or 
inland,  and  turned  them  into  parks,  with  comfort- 
able houses,  streets,  post-offices,  meeting-places, 
Biblical  models,  etc.,  and  there  in  the  summer 
many  persons  live,  and  there  the  religious  gather- 
ings of  different  kinds  are  held  daily.  Thus  the 
primitive  camp-meeting  is  continued  in  an  im- 
proved form.  The  credit  of  introducing  camp- 
meetings  into  England  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Lorenzo 
Dow  (q.v.),  an  eccentric  though  able  minister  of 
Methodist  views,  who  in  1807  proposed  it  in  Staf- 
fordshire. Two  Methodists,  William  Clowes  and 
Hugh  Bourne,  were  so  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages of  this  style  of  service  that  they  persisted 
in  holding  them  after  they  were  disapproved  by 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1807;  for  doing  which 
they  were  finally  expelled.  In  1810  they  founded  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  which  body  uses  the  camp- 
meeting.  The  Irish  Wesleyans  commenced  using 
them  in  1860. 
BxBUoaRAPHT:  S.  C.  Swallow,  Camp-Meetinge:  their  Origin, 

Hiat.,  and  Utility,  aleo  their  Pervereion,  New  York.  1878. 

CAMUS,  ca"mQ',  de  Pont  Carr€,  JEAN  PIERRE: 

French  prelate;  b.  in  Paris  Nov.  3,  1584;  d.  there 
Apr.  25,  1652.  He  became  successively  bishop  of 
Belley  1609,  abbot  of  Aulnay  in  Normandy  1629, 
but  retired  to  the  Hospital  des  Incurables  in  Paris 
1661.  He  was  an  extremely  prolific  writer.  The 
catalogue  of  his  writings  (Paris,  1653)  contains  1S6 
titles.  Among  them  are  many  moral  romances, 
which  were  admired  in  his  time,  and  some  translated 
into  English,  but  are  now  forgotten.  He  is  still 
remembered  for  his  satirical  pamphlets  against  the 
mendicant  orders,  e.g.,  Disappropriation  Claustrelle 
and  PauvreU  Evangdiguef  which  were  elaborately 
refuted  in  ArUi-Camus  (Douai,  1634),  and  especially 
for  the  fruit  of  his  great  intimacy  with  Francis  of 
Sales,  L'Eapril  du  bieiv-heureux  Francois  de  Sales 
(6  vols.,  Paris,  1641,  new  ed.,  3  vols.,  1840,  abridged 
by  Collot,  1737;  £ng.  transl.  of  abridgement,  The 
Spirit  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,  London,  1880).  His 
dogmatic  work  in  the  Latin  translation  Appropin- 
qfuatio  Protestantium  ad  Ecdesiam  Catholico-Ro' 
manam  is  in  vol.  v.  of  Migne's  Cours  de  thiologie. 
Biblioqrapht:  F.  Boulas.  Camiu,  Lyons,  1879. 

CANA.    See  Galilks,  II.,  §  4. 


CANAAN,  CANAANITES. 

The  Name  (5  1).  The  Hittites  (|  7). 

Language  and  Religion  ((  2).  The  Uivites  (i  8). 

Commeroe  (13).  The  Horitee  (f  9). 

Political  Relations  (f  4).  The  Perisxites  (f  10). 

The  Earlier  InhabiUnts  (f  5).  The  Geshurites  (f  1 1 ). 

Peoples    Mentioned    in   the  The  Conquest  by   the    He- 
Bible  (i  6).  brews  (f  12). 

Canaan,  Canaanites,  are  names  given  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  elsewhere  to  the  land  acquired  by 
the  Hebrews  and  to  the  pre-Hebraic  people  who 
occupied  it.  Apart  from  a  few  cases  of  personifi- 
cation, Canaan  is  the  general  name  applied  to  the 
country  (Judges  v.  19;  in  JE,  Gen.  xlii.;  in  P,  Gen. 
xi.  31).  It  is  formed  from  Kana*  with  the  addition 
of  the  n  denoting  place;  the  simple  form  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  Amama  tablets  and  elsewhere  that 
it  was  used.  It  is  also  clear  that  it  was  not  orig- 
inally a  proper  name.  The  significance  of  the 
word  IB  not  clear,  though  many  attempts  to  dis- 
cover it  have  been  made.  It  seems  in  some  places 
to   have  the  signification  of  "  Lowland "    (Num. 

xiii.  29;  Josh,  v.*  1 ;  Zeph.  ii.  6).  In 
I.  The  some  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  the 
Name.      word  is  used  to  denote  the  part  of 

Asia  imder  Egyptian  control,  inclu- 
ding Phenicia;  but  the  general  custom  of  Egyptians 
was  to  designate  southern  Syria  by  ffaru  and  north- 
em  Syria  by  Rutennu.  In  the  Amama  tablets  it 
means  what  is  now  understood  by  Syria.  Old 
Testament  usage  varies.  In  Gen.  x.  19  (JE)  it  in- 
cludes Phenicia,  the  land  of  Israel,  and  Philistia, 
with  boundaries  imdefined  on  the  north,  a  usage 
followed  generally  by  D,  though  Deut.  xi.  24  ex- 
tends the  eastem  boundary  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
general  statement  is  justified  that  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  name  is  used  to  designate  what  is  now 
meant  by  Syria,  without  very  definite  boundaries, 
generally  excluding  lands  east  of  the  Jordan.  And 
Canaanites  designated  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  land  of  Canaan,  except  that  E  uses  ''Amo- 
rites  "  (q.v.)  to  express  this  meaning. 

The  question  is  suggested  whether  the  Canaan- 
ites had  an3rthing  in  common  apart  from  their 
dwelling  in  the  land  so  designated.  Isa.  xix.  18 
mentions  '*  the  language  of  Canaan,"  a  phrase 
which  implies  that  a  common  language  was  there 
used.  Of  course  there  were  dialectical  differences, 
say,  between  the  north  and  the  south,  but  these 
were  not  such  that  the  inhabitant  of  one  part  could 
not  understand  the  inhabitant  of  another.  His- 
toric and  inscriptional  evidence  bears  this  out.  Be- 
sides unity  of  language  there  was  a  common  con- 
ception of  religion.  The  deities  were  originally 
nature-powers  such  as  the  sun,  the  heavens,  the 

moon,  thunder  and  lightning.     With 

2.  Language  advance  of  civilization  they  blended, 

and        while  worship  was  still  offered  at  nu- 

Religion.    merous  local  shrines.     At  these   the 

proper  names  of  the  deities  were  not 
generally  used,  the  gods  were  spoken  of  as  the 
Ba*al  "  Lord  "  or  the  Ba'alah  "  Mistress  "  of  the 
place,  e.g.,  Baal-Hermon,  "  Lord  of  Hermon." 
The  places  of  worship  were  the  tops  of  the  hills 
(see  High  Places).  Near  the  altar  stood  a  sacred 
stone  or  tree  or  pillar.     If  there  were  an  image  of 
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the  deity,  there  was  also  a  temple  or  a  house  and 
a  priest.  The  customs  of  worship  were  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  work  of  daily  life,  the 
offerings  'were  of  the  products  of  field,  garden, 
vineyard,  or  pasture.  In  the  cities  more  developed 
forms  took  their  place.  The  mjrth  was  everjrwhere 
employed,  at  first  in  local  form,  later  in  philosoph- 
ical and  poetical  development  in  which  origins,  des- 
tinies, beginnings  of  human  customs,  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  cities  and  holy  localities  had  their  place. 
In  some  places  prostitution  for  religious  purposes 
was  practised,  also  self-mutilation  and  infant-sacri- 
fice. There  were  also  numerous  practises  which 
were  survivals  from  primitive  worship,  from  ani- 
mism, totemism,  and  fetishism.  The  culture  of  the 
people  had  in  general  a  conunon  stamp.  Baby- 
lonian influence  had  advanced  by  the  third  mil- 
lennium B.C.  at  least  as  far  south  as  central  Syria. 
Egypt's  influence  was  first  felt  about  1500  B.C. 
While  northern  Syria  immediately  bordered  on  the 
Euphrates,  a  desert  stretched  between  southern 
Syria  and  Egypt.  The  fact  that  the  Amama  tab- 
lets, which  are  classed  as  Egjrptian  documents, 
are  in  the  cuneiform  shows  that  Babylonian  ideas 
were  dominant,  though  some  admixture  of  Egyptian 
ideas  must  be  allowed. 

The  middle  position  of  Syria,  between  the  eajst 
and  the  west,  between  the  desert  and  the  sea,  in- 
troduces another  occupation  besides  those  men- 
tioned in  which  the  inhabitants  engaged,  com- 
merce.    Before  the  sea  was    traversed    by  ships, 

the    roads    from    the    Euphrates    to 

3.  Com-    Egypt  passed  through  north  and  south 

merce.      Syria.     Sea-travel    later  opened    up 

routes  which  included  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea.  The  products  of  Canaan 
proper  were  small  in  proportion  to  those  resulting 
from  commercial  operations.  These  became,  there- 
fore, the  favorite  employment  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  their  name  became  synonymous  with  mer- 
chant (Ezek  xvi.  29,  R.  V.  margin). 

There  were  no  great  states  built  up  in  Canaan 
(the  Hebrews  are  not  here  under  discussion)  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Hittites  (q.v.),  who  possessed  a 
great  kingdom  in  northern  Syria.  Apart  from 
this  only  small  states  are  mentioned.  The  Amama 
tablets  make  known  a  number  of  these  as  at  war 
with  each  other  and  as  accused  of  unfaithfulness 
to  the  Pharaohs  Amenophis  III.  and  IV.  Egyp- 
tian overlordship  was  maintained  more  or  less 
completely  1500-1200  B.C.     The  sons  of  the  local 

kings  were  sent  to  Egypt  for  their 
4.  Political  education,  and  their  enthronement 
Relations,   when  they  succeeded  to  power  was 

the  deed  of  the  Pharaoh.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  cut  up  by  mountain  ranges 
with  intervening  valleys  and  wadis,  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  formation  and  maintaining  of  great 
states;  even  those  of  Damascus  and  of  Israel  were 
not  long-lived. 

According  to  the  representation  in  Gen.  x.  18b, 
the  Canaanites  had  spread  from  the  central  part 
toward  the  south.  This  can  not  be  proved,  but 
the  course  of  subsequent  historical  movements 
makes  it  probable.  The  custom  of  E  in  using 
"  Amorites "   to   connote  the  inhabitants  of  the 


land  and  the  known  course  of  the  progress  of  this 
people  is  one  of  these  indications.     Only  faint  rec- 
ollections  of   the    primitive  dwellers 
5.  The     are  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Earlier     in  such  passages  as  Deut.  ii.   10-11; 
Inhabitants.  II    Sam.  xxi.   16,   18,  20,  22,  where 
they  appear  as  "  giants,"  a  mythical 
term  (cf.  Amos  ii.  9).     From  them  the  Plain  of 
Rephaim  west  of  Jerusalem  received  its  name.     In 
the  passages  from  Samuel  quoted  above  Raphah, 
'*  the  Giant,"  is  named  as  their  ancestor.     Deut. 
ii.  11  reckons  the  Anakim  as  belonging  to  them, 
and  Num.  xiii.  33  is  an  expression  of  their  physical 
stature;  their  chief  town  is  named  as  Kirjath-arba, 
the  latter  part  of  which  name  is  explained  as  the 
name  of  the  ancestor  and  the  greatest  of  the  Anar 
kim  (Josh.  xiv.  15,  xv.  13). 

The  Old  Testament  emplo3rB  the  term  Canaan- 
ites not  only  in  the  sense  explained  in  the  foregoing 
as  the  common  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
but  also  in  an  ethnographical  sense  of  one  of  the 
stocks  included.     But  from  the  preceding  discus- 
sion the  doiibt  is  raised  whether  this  usage  is  orig- 
inal or   has  ethnological  worth.     For  decision  of 
this  question  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Ca- 
naanites are  mentioned  among  other  peoples  of 
Canaan  when  the  author  wishes  to 
6.  Peoples  note  a  great  number  of  peoples  whom 
Mentioned  the  Hebrews  had  subdued.     In  this 
in  the       case   a   settled    form   was   employed 
Bible.       with  an  alternative  form.    The  com- 
mon  form  was    "  Canaanite,  Hittite, 
Amorite,  Perizzite,  Hivite,  and  Jebusite  "  (in  eleven 
passages),  in  which  the  intention  is  dear  to  place 
the  more  important  peoples  first  in  the  arrange- 
ment.    The  alternative  form  is  "  Amorite,  Peria- 
zite,  Canaanite,   Hittite,  Girgashite,   Hivite,  and 
Jebusite"  (Josh.  xxiv.    11).     This  last  is  varied 
by  the  insertion  of  Kenites,  Kenizzites,  and  Kad- 
monites  (Gen.  xv.  19-21),  or  by  the  omission  of  one 
or  more  from  the  list  (for  Kenites  see  Cain,  Ke- 
nites; for  Kenizzites  see  Caleb,  Calebites,  and  see 
also  Amorites  and  Jebus,  Jebusites). 

The  Hittites  have  become  more  familiar  through 
the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphs  and  cuneiform 
inscriptions  than  through  the  Old  Testament. 
Thothmes  III.  (c.  1500  B.C.)  first  came  into  con- 
tact with  them  in  the  district  later  known  as  Com- 
magene  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Syria.  A 
hundred  years  later  they  were  in  possession  of  a 
kingdom  which  stretched  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  middle  Orontes,  including  Hamath  witliin  its 
bounds.  Rameses  II.  (c.  1300-1230  B.C.)  waged 
a  long  war  with  them,  and  in  the  twenty-first  year 
of  his  reign  made  a  treaty  in  which  a  demarcation 
of  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  realms  was 
agreed  upon.  About  1200  b.c.  this  kingdom  fell 
apart  into  a  number  of  small  states.  In  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries  the  Assyrians  mention  a  small 
Hittite  kingdom  encountered  in  their  campaigns, 
that  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates.  They  also 
use  the  phrase  "  land  of  the  Hittites  "  to  denote 
the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Taurus 
range  and  south  as  far  as  Palestine.  But  this  can 
not  be  held  to  prove  that  the  Hittite  power  ex- 
tended so  far.    They  left  niunerous  inscriptions, 
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in  the  attempt  to  decipher  which  P.  Jensen  is 
particularly  engaged,  and  he  thinks  he  can  dis- 
cover in  the  Hittites  the  forerunners  of  the  Arme- 
nians.    The  Egyptians  call  the  Hit- 

7.  The       tites  IfaUif  the  Assyrians  call  them 
Hittites.     ^aUi.    Old  Testament  passages  locate 

them  in  North  Syria  in  dose  connection 
with  the  Ai*aineans  (I  Kings  x.  29)  and  II  Kings  vii. 

6  associates  them  with  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Muiri 
(according  to  Winckler,  misread  "  Egypt,"  see 
AssYKiA,  VI.,  2,  3,  §  7).  And  the  Table  of  Na- 
tions in  Gen.  x.  15  with  its  context  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  intention  was  to  locate  them  in  North 
Syria.  The  Hittites  in  the  service  of  David  (I 
Sam.  xxvi.  6;  II  Sam.  xi.  3)  were  probably  sol- 
diers of  fortime  who  had  come  south.  Some  few 
Old  Testament  passages  coincide  with  the  late 
Assyrian  usage  and  speak  of  the  land  far  south  as 
Hittite.    See  HrmrES. 

The  Hivites  are  associated  with  the  Amorites  in 
the  LXX.  text  of  Isa.  xvii.  9  (cf.  R.  V.  margin), 
but,  apart  from  the  stereotyped  formulas  mentioned 
above,  seldom  appear  in  Scripture.     II  Sam.  xxiv. 

7  locates  them  among  the  Ganaanites  dwelling 

south  of  'fjie.    According  to  Judges 

8.  The      iii.  3,  of.  Josh.   xi.  3,  their  country 
Hivites.     was  in  Lebanon  between  ''  Baal-her- 

mon  and  the  entering  in  of  Hamath." 
Josh.  xi.  3  is  not  in  accord  with  II  Sam.  xxiv. 
7,  and  it  does  not  lighten  the  difficulty  to  substi- 
tute Hittites  for  Hivites. 

The  Horites  according  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  30  inhab- 
ited Mt.  Seir,  that  is  the  district  east  and  west  of 
the  valley  (the  wadi  Arabah)  south  of  the  Dead 

Sea.    They   were   destroyed   by   the 

9.  The      Edomites    (Deut.    ii.    12,   22).    Gen. 
Horites.     xxxvi.  20-30  counts  seven  branches 

of  the  Horites.  Gen.  xiv.  6  assigns  to 
them  the  moimtain  east  of  the  wadi  Arabah.  Now- 
adays the  custom  prevails  to  connect  them  with 
the  people  named  ^aru  by  the  Egyptians,  who 
mean  by  it  South  Palestine. 

The  Perizzites  are  seldom  mentioned  except  in 
the  stereotyped  formulas;  in  three  J  passages.  Gen. 
xiii.  7,  xxxiv.  30;  Judges  i.  4,  they  are 
10.  The     associated  with  the  Ganaanites,  and 
Perizzites.  in  Josh.  xvii.  15  with  the   Rephainif 
"Giants."    The  last  passage  would 
make  of  them  pre-Canaanites,  for  which  the  J  pas- 
sages give  no  occasion,  but  locate  them  about 
Bethel,  Shechem,  and  Bezek,  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Joseph  territory. 

The  Geshurites  are  in  Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5, 

xiii.  11,  13  placed  in  the  Aramaic  district  of  Geshur, 

in  the  northern  part  of  the  Jaulan 

II.  The  6e- east  of  the   Jordan;  but   Josh.   xiii. 

shurites.    2  and  I   Sam.  xxvii.  8  locate  them 

in    southern    Philistia.    Since   Well- 

hausen,  the  last  passage  has  been  made  to  read 

"  Gezerites  "  instead.    But  it  must  be  concluded 

that  the  name  Geshurites  was  applied  to  nomads 

in  southern  Palestine.    Besides  the  foregoing  there 

appear   the  Girgashites  (Gen.  x.   16,  etc.),  to  be 

connected,  perhaps,  with  names  known  to  be  Phe- 

nician;    the    Awim   (Deut.  ii.   23;  Josh.  xiii.  3), 

whose    residence  was    south    of  Gaza;  and    the 


Kadmonites  (Gen.  xv.  19),  of  whom    nothing  is 
known. 

The  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Hebrews  was 
rendered  easy  by  several  drciunstances.  The  over- 
lordship  of  the  Egyptians  became  about  1250 
B.C.  a  mere  name.  Moreover,  about  1400  B.C.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.),  a  people  called 
the  fjUibiri  had  crossed  the  Jordan  westward, 
partly  because  the  chiefs  there  were  employing 
them  as  soldiers  and  partly  to  better  their  lot. 
These,  related  to  the  Israelites,  were  indeed 
their  predecessors  along  the  same 
I  a.  The  route,  who  by  establishing  themselves 
Conquest  gave  the  invitation  to  others  to  settle 
by  the  there.  But  the  light-armed  Israel- 
Hebrews,  ites,  who  established  themselves  in 
the  more  open  country,  had  a  more 
difficult  task  against  the  Ganaanites  armed  with 
iron  weapons  and  chariots  of  the  same  material. 
The  assault  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  made  with 
their  united  force  and  at  one  time,  as  the  narrative 
in  Joshua  asserts,  but  in  two  divisions,  and  not  at 
the  same  time.  The  first  attack  was  made  by 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah,  the  second  by  the  Joseph 
tribes  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua  (Judges  i.  1- 
3,  22).  A  series  of  victories,  reported  in  Josh. 
ii.-x.,  made  it  possible  for  the  Joseph  tribes  to  settle 
between  Bethel  and  the  Plain  of  Jesreel.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first  part  of  Joshua,  the  Hebrews  put  the 
ban  on  the  Ganaanites,  i.e.,  exterminated  them. 
But  this  does  not  agree  with  other  statements. 
While  indeed  those  foes  were  perhaps  exterminated 
who  were  taken  in  actual  contest,  the  universal  ap- 
plication of  the  ban  does  not  accord  with  many 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  The  Ganaanites  were 
pressed  back;  progress  in  possession  was  made 
partly  by  subjecting  the  earlier  inhabitants,  partly 
by  peaceful  means.  In  the  former  case  the  Cimaan- 
ites  became  slaves;  in  the  latter,  union  of  stocks 
was  brought  about.  The  victory  at  Taanach  under 
Deborah  and  Barak  assured  to  the  Hebrews  the 
control  of  the  Plain  of  Jezreel.  The  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Naphtali  and  Asher  retained  their  non- 
Israelitic  population  (see  Galilee).  The  southern 
stock  of  Judah  in  time  allied  itself  with  many  peo- 
ples of  alien  race  (see  Caleb,  Calebites,  and  cf. 
Gen.  xxxviii.).  The  remainder  of  the  non-Hebraic 
population  was  put  to  service  by  Solomon. 

It  is  this  reduction  of  the  Ganaanites  to  servitude 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  ix. 
20-27,  which  deals  with  Noah  and  his  three  sons. 
Wellhausen  has  made  it  plain  that  in  ix.  22  the 
words  "  Ham  the  father  of  "  are  an  intrusion  by 
the  editor  to  bring  the  section  into  harmony  with 
its  context.  Canaan  is  the  younger  brother  who 
is  there  subjected  to  his  brethren.  Shem  no  doubt, 
in  the  passage,  means  Israel,  and  Japhet  the  Phe- 
nicians,  and  Shem  and  Japhet  are  both  ruling  peo- 
ples. Canaan's  position  in  the  Table  of  Nations 
(q.v.)  is  quite  other  than  that  in  Gen.  ix.  20-27. 

(H.  GUTHB.) 

Biblioobapbt:  K.  Budde,  Die  IriblUche  UrgeachicfUet  Qie»- 
aen.  1883;  A.  H.  Sayoe.  RacM  of  the  Old  Teetament,  Lon- 
don,  1801  (brief,  needs  bringing  up  to  date);  idem,  The 
*  Higher  CriHciam '  and  the  MonumenU,  ib.  1894;  idem, 
PiUriarchal  Paleatine,  ib.  1895  (the  last  two  books  are 
damaged  by  their  polemic  aim);  Q.  F.  Moore,  in  JAOS, 
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XV.  nfifl3),  pp.  brvii.-lii.  ton  the  etymolojfy);  J.  Ben- 
iLE^vrn  tIebfAiifJw  XrcAdotopjr,  (  12.  Freibofg,  1804: 
E,  ^chrader,  Da*  Land  Amurruy  in  SUtunffMberiiJifi  der 
Btrtin^  AkademU,  Die.  ^,  1S94;  idem,  KAT^  Jndex 
H.rv,  "  Ainorilflr/'  ^' Aiaumi,"  '' KuLOun  ^'^  S,  >\  Mo- 
Curdy «  HUtarif.  Fraphscj/  and  the  MonumenU,  vo}b.  i.-ji.. 
New  York,  LS95-96;  F,  Buhl  Gto^apkie  det  aUen  FoUm- 
Hna,  I  45,  TtlbingtsQ,  1S9S;  F.  Hommel.  The  prurient 
Htbrew  Traditiftn.  Loudon,  1897;  G-  A-  Smith,  IJUtor- 
fcai  (J&igraphi/  of  the  H(^iu  Land.  pp.  4-5,  ib^  1S97  {oa.  the 
etymology);  L*  B.  Pnton,  Earty  HUl&ry  of  Syria  and 
Fal4Mtine,  New  Yorltt  IflOl  (an  ^ntidate  for  the  work*  of 
tjayce  bnd  Hommel);  W.  Erbt^  Die  Hebr&er.  Kanaan 
im  ZeitaUtr  der  h^rJii*cheti  Wand^^ng  uttd  htbraiadien 
Siaattnifriindungtn,  Leipftic.  1900;  II.  Vinoeiit.  Canaan 
d'apr^M  itxpLrration  ricente,  Puip,  1 907;  DBy  I  347-348; 
EB,  ].  6a8-e4a.  The  Literature  oa  the  AtEUkma  Tableta 
ilflUally  diiifGusses  tb«  subject. 

CAFADA:  A  country  of  North  America  occu- 
pying the  entire  continent  north  of  the  United 
Btatcia  except  Alaska;  arcar^  3,745,574  square  mU^; 
populatioti  (1901),  5,371,315  (estiouited  In  1909  at 
6,100,000). 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  official  deaignation 
of  the  country,  was  fonned  in  1867  by  a  confedera- 
tion of  the  eiiJiteni  provinces  of  Upper  and  I^awer 
Canada  (now  Ontario  and  Quebec),  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia,  the  coalition  being  reeog- 
nissed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. A  governor-general,  appointed  by  the  king 
of  England,  and  a  privy  council  administer  the 
government.  The  legislative  power  is  a  parlia* 
meat  consisting  of  a  senate,  whoee  members  are 
appointed  for  life  by  the  crown  on  nomination  of 
the  ministry,  and  a  house  of  commons 

Political     elected  every  five  years  at  the  longest. 

Divisions    The  Dominion  now  comprises,  in  ad- 

ttnd  Gov-    dition  to  the  provineea  already  named, 

enimeot  Manitoba  (admitted  1870),  Bntijsh 
Columbia  (1871),  Prince  Edward 
Island  (1873),  Alberta  (1905),  Saskatchewan 
(1905)>  and  the  Northwest  Territories  comprising 
the  districts  of  Assmiboiaj  Athabasca,  KeewatLn, 
Yukon,  Mackcnsie,  Ungava,  and  Franklin.  Each 
province  ttas  its  own  '*  lieutenant-governor/'  ex- 
ecutive council,  and  legislative  assembly.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  entire  population  is  in  the 
two  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  almost 
ninety  per  cent  in  the  five  eastern  provinces*  The 
increase  during  the  last  decade  was  a  Uttie  more 
than  eleven  per  cent.  Then?  m  no  State  Church, 
but  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Quebec  are  guaranteed 
the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  previous  to  the 
Knglii^h  occupation. 

The  Frenchman  Jacques  Cartier  took  possession 
of  the  Labrador  region  in  the  name  of  his  king  in 
1534,  and  in  1535^6  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  far  as  Montreal.  The  fin^t  permanent  settle- 
ment was  at  Quebec  in  1C08  under  the  lead  of 
Champlain.     The     gain     in     Fr^ich 

History  colonists  was  slow,  and  the  stream 
and        flowed  westward  toward   the   Missis^ 

Statistics,  sippi.  English  conquest  and  the 
peace  of  1763  brought  Canada  imder 
English  control.  The  English  and  Protestant  in- 
Imbitantfl  were  considerably  increased  by  immi- 
gration of  English  loyaliiit^  from  the  United  States 
after  1783,  and  the  Roman  Catholica  received  a 
Large  increment  during  the  nineteeuth  century  by 


immigration  from  Ireland;  the  French  population 
also  wun  augmented  after  1871  by  a  noteworthy 
number  uf  At^tians. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  religious  statistics 
from  the  census  of  1901: 


Advwitiiiti. ..,..,., 
Agnoatioft,  AtheuU, 

etc, , 

AngUcaoi.  „ . . .  .^. . 

tiaptiistfl , , 

H&iJti«tap  Free 

Brethi-eq. ......... 

Buddhutla 

Catholic    Apoptoljo 

tlFvineit««) 

OhnitadeLphiaBfl. .  . 
Chmtians. .  ^ ..... , 
Christ  ian  Scientists, 
Church  of  ChrtBt. , . 
ChurcJiof  Gwl.,.,  . 

Confucian*.. 

Caii£T«fcatJonaliatB. , 

DeiBtj 

DiHciplefl 

Dukhobora ........ 

Evangel  leald. ...... 

FtiendH  {Quaken), 
Greek  Chtircli  ^ ,. . .  . 

HoJinesA  Movement 

(lloro&riiM)..*^. 
JewB. 


8.058 

Latt«t-day  Sainta 

tMormoTuK,  ..»„ 

6,80] 

3.613 

Lutherans. ....  .... 

92,624 

180.620 

31.797 

»2.1g9 

Methodifli*... 

916,S8C 

24.288 

BilobamjTicfianjt. . . .  ^ 

47 

8,014 

New    Chiirqh  {iawe- 

10,407 

deuborsiaii^). . . . 

881 

Non^Bectaj-iao, . .... 

215 

400 

No  ReUgioo. ...... 

4.810 

1,030 

Pflfian*............ 

15h107 

0.900 

PLymouth  Brethren 

2.774 

2,010 

^2,442 

2,2^ 

Proteatanta,....  . .  - 

llp012 

^1 

Helortned     Epiioo- 

5,115 

pf^li^n^ 

J174 

28,203 

Eoman  C^thoUc»... 2,229, 600 

78 

io,ao8 

14,000 

SpirituatiatH. ...... 

610 

8.775 

lluoBoptiuU....... 

107 

iaii>3 

Tunkers... 

1,528 

4.100 

Unitarians. ....... 

1.0(34 

15.630 

UmU«d  Brethren,,. 

4,701 

Uojv^riialjfftfi . .. .... 

2,580 

2,775 

UaHpecified..... . , . 

43.222 

ia.401 

Vuioua   SectH 

2,795 

Ziuait«p 

42 

The  Homan  Catholics  constitute  41.5  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  Quebec  (1^429,260;  S6J  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  province);  in  Ontario  their  number 
is  390,304  (1.8  per  cent).  The  total  number  of 
Protestants  is  about  3,000.000  (56.2  per  <^nt). 
Nearly  all  of  the  Buddhists  and  Cbnfucianj9  are  in 
British  Columbia,  whither  they  have  come  as  a 
r^ult  of  the  active  trade  with  eastern  Asia.  The 
adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  are  mostly  immi- 
grants from  Russia  to  Manitoba,  Alberta^  and  A^ 
siniboia;  the  Dukhobors  (q^v.),  who  may  be  re- 
garded ajs  a  scliismatic  branch  of  this  Church,  are 
in  Aaainiboia  and  Saskatchewan.  Of  the  Jews  al- 
most half  (7,49S)  are  in  Quebec  and  5,321  in  On- 
tario. Nearly  all  the  Mormons  are  in  Ontario 
(3,377)  and  /Uberta  (3,212).  Of  the  Mennonites, 
15,246  are  in  Manitoba,  12,208  in  Ontario,  and 
3,ti83  in  Saskatchewan.  The  ''pagans'^  are  the 
Eskimoij  and  tmeon verted  Indians;  according  to 
eome  authorities  their  number  ii  much  larger  than 
that  given  by  the  census.  All  the  large  denomina- 
tions are  actively  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
the  wide  domain  of  Canada,  operating  through 
permanent  stations  and  itinerant  missionaries. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  from  the  first 
been  particularly  succea^fuJ  in  this  work,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Indians  convorte^i  to  Christianity 
belong  to  this  Church.  The  ^'  various  sects  "  are 
1 10  in  number  and  include  seventy -nine  which  re- 
ported less  than  ten  members  each. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  dates 
from  the  discovery.  Huguenots  were  allowed  to 
settle,  only  on  conditions  that  soon  proved  fatal  to 
their  religion.  In  1615  three  Recollect  priests  set^ 
tied  in  Quebec,  fomiing  the  earliejst  regular  estab- 
lishment. Tn  lf)25  the  Jesuits  arrived,  and  began 
their  missionary  and  educational  labors.     In  1657 
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Francois  Xavier  de  Laval-Montmorency  (q.v.)  was 

named  vicar  apostolic    of  New  France,  becoming 

first  bishop  of  Quebec  in  1674.     Under 

The  Ro-     him  the  church  system  was  fully  or- 

man  Cath-   ganized.     For   some   time   after   the 

olio  conquest,  the  see  of  Quebec  remained 

Church,  vacant,  as  the  English  Government 
would  recognize  its  occupant  only  as 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Canada,  and  not 
as  the  bishop  of  that  city.  The  difficulty  was,  how- 
ever, overcome.  In  1819  Joseph  Octave  Plessis 
(bishop  of  Quebec  from  1806)  became  the  first  Ca- 
nadian archbishop. 

As  organized  at  present  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Canada  has  an  apostolic  delegate  (first 
appointed  by  Leo  XIII.),  who  resides  at  Ottawa. 
There  are  eight  provinces,  twenty  dioceses,  and 
four  vicariates  apostolic,  as  follows: 

Province  of  Halifax  (Nova  Sootia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  New  Brunswick;  the  Bermuda  Islands  also  form  a  part 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Halifax);  archdiocese,  Halifax  (founded 
as  the  vicariate  apostolic  of  Nova  Scotia,  1817;  diocese, 
1842;  archdiocese,  1852);  dioceses,  Antiffonish  (founded  as 
the  diocese  of  Arichat,  1844;  transferred  to  Antigonish, 
1886),  Charlottetown  (Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands.  1829).  Chatham  (1860),  and  St.  John  (1842). 

Province  of  Kingston  (Eastern  and  Northern  Ontario); 
archdiocese,  Kingston  (diocese,  1826;  archdiocese,  1880); 
dioceses,  Alexandria  (1800),  Peterborough  (1882),  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  (1004). 

Province  of  Montreal  (Southern  and  Western  Quebec); 
archdiocese,  Montreal  (diocese,  1836;  archdiocese,  1886); 
dioceses,  JoUette  (1004).  St.  Hyacinthe  (1852),  Sherbrooke 
(1874).  and  Valleyfield  (1802). 

Province  of  Ottawa  (parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Ottawa  and  the  region  about 
James  Bay);  archdiocese,  Ottawa  (diocese,  1847;  archdio- 
cese, 1886);  diocese,  Pembroke  (vicariate  apostolic,  1882; 
dioceee,  1808). 

Province  of  Quebec  (Eastern  Quebec);  archdiocese,  Que- 
bec (vicariate  apostolic,  1667;  diocese,  1674;  archdiocese. 
1844);  dioceses,  Chicoutimi  (1878),  Nicolet  (1885),  Ri- 
mouski  (1867),  and  Three  Rivers  (1852);  vicariate  apostolic 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  (prefecture  apostolic,  1882; 
vicariate,  1005). 

Province  of  St.  Boniface  (the  extreme  western  part  of 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Northwest 
Territories;;  archdiocese,  St.  Boniface  (diocese,  1847; 
archdiocese.  1871);  diocese,  St.  Albert  (1871);  vicariates 
apostolic,  Athabasca  (1862).  and  Saskatchewan  (1800). 

Province  of  Toronto  (Southwestern  Ontario);  archdio- 
cese, Toronto  (diocese,  1841;  archdiocese,  1870);  dioceses, 
Hamilton  (1856).  and  London  (1856). 

Province  of  Victoria  (British  Columbia,  the  Klondike  and 
Great  Slave  regions);  archdiocese,  Victoria  (1847);  diocese, 
New  Westminster  (vicariate  apostolic  of  British  Columbia, 
1863;  diocese,  1800);  vicariate  apostolic  of  Mackenzie 
(1001). 

The  Official  Catholie  Directory  for  1006  gives  the  following 
figures:  number  of  priests  of  religious  orders,  1,116;  secular 
priests,  2,613;  churches,  2,405;  seminaries,  17,  with  1.183 
students;  universities  and  colleges,  45;  charitable  institu- 
tions, 202.  One  hundred  and  ten  Catholic  papers  are  named, 
and  the  list  of  religious  orders  includes  twenty-seven  for 
men  and  thirty-five  for  women,  the  larger  number  of  which 
are  actively  engaged  in  missionary  and  charitable  work. 
Laval  University  was  founded  at  Quebec  in  1852  and  has 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts. 

The  Anglican  Church  in  Canada  dates  from  its  con- 
quest by  England.  The  first  congregation  was  or- 
ganized in  Montreal  in  1766,  service  being  held  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Recollects  at  such  hours  as  the 
building  was  not  required  for  mass.  In  1774, 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  secured  in 
ail  its  previous  rights,  it  was  restricted  to  collect- 


ing its  church-dues  from  members  of  its  own  com- 
munion, and  the  purpose  was  intimated  of  estab- 
lishing a  Protestant  Church.    In  1791, 
The        when  Canada  first  received   a  consti- 
Anglican    tution,  one-seventh  of  all  the  land  in 
Church,     the  colony  disposed  of  by  sale  or  grant 
to  colonists  was  "  reserved  "  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Protestant  clergy.    In  1787  Charles  Inglis 
was  appointed  by  the  Ekiglish  Crown   bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia — the  first  of  the  colonial  bishops;  in 
1793  Jacob  Mountain  was  appointed  bishop  of  Que- 
bec.   The  present  organization  includes  two  prov- 
inces and  twenty-three  bishoprics,  as  follows: 

Province  of  Canada  (the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec, 
and  Ontario);  archdiocese.  Montreal  (founded  1850;  arch- 
diocese, 1001 ;  since  1904  the  archbishop  has  borne  the  title 
primate  of  all  Canada);  dioceses.  Algoma  (with  the  bishop's 
seat  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  1873),  Fradericton  (1845),  Huron 
(London,  1857),  Niagara  (Hamilton,  1875).  Nova  Sootia 
(Halifax,  1787),  Ontario  (Kingston,  1861),  OtUwa  (1896), 
Quebec  (1793).  Toronto  (1839). 

Province  of  Rupert's  Land  (the  territory  west  of  Ontario 
and  south  and  east  of  Hudson  Bay);  archdiocese,  Rupert's 
Land  (1849;  archdiocese,  1893;  the  cathedral  is  at  Win- 
nipeg); dioceses,  Athabasca  (1884),  Calgary  (1888),  Kee- 
watin  (1901).  Mackenzie  River  (1874).  Moosonee  (1872), 
Qu'Appelle  (1884),  Saskatchewan  (1874),  Selkirk  (1891). 

Dioceses  not  forming  part  of  any  province:  Caledonia 
(1879),  Columbia  '1859)  Kootenai  (1901),  New  Westmin- 
ster (1879). 

There  are  theological  schools  at  Lennozville, 
Que.,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Winnipeg. 

For  the  history  and  information  about  other  re- 
ligious bodies  of  Canada,  see  the  articles  on  the  dif- 
ferent denominations. 

Canada  has  a  good  system  of  public  instruction, 
each  province  managing  its  own  affairs  without 
centralized  S3rstem  for  the  entire  dominion.  Ele- 
mentary schools,  high  schools  or  collegiate  insti- 
tutes, and  normal  schools  lead  up  to  the  university, 
and  a  good  education  is  within  the 
Edu-  reach  of  all.  The  expenses  are  met 
cation,  by  government  grants,  local  assess- 
ments, and  school  fees.  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  public 
educational  funds  by  the  agreement  of  1763,  and 
the  religious  question  has  led  to  complications  in 
some  localities.  In  Quebec  there  are  two  distinct 
boards  of  school  commissioners,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  each  having  its  portion  of  the 
public  funds  and  managing  its  schools  as  it  sees  fit. 
In  Manitoba  there  are  no  separate  schools,  but  re- 
ligious instruction  may  be  given  in  the  school 
buildings  by  Protestant  or  Catholic  teachers. 

Bxblioorapht:  Statistics  and  other  information  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Canadian  Almanac^  Toronto,  the  Sta- 
HaHoal  Year  Book  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  and  Le  Canada 
eccUeiaatique,  Montreal,  all  annuals,  the  last  Roman  Cath- 
olic. On  the  English  Church  consult:  E.  R  Stimson. 
Hiatory  of  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Canada,  To- 
ronto. 1888;  J.  Langtry,  Hietory  of  the  Church  in  Baatem 
Canada,  London.  1892.  There  is  also  a  Cyclopadia  of 
Methodiem  in  Canada,  Toronto,  1881.  For  early  Catholic 
relations  consult  the  monumental  work,  ed.  R.  G.  Thwaitea, 
Jeeuit  Relatione  and  Allied  Documenta,  74  vols.,  Cleve- 
land, 1896-1901. 

CANARY  ISLANDS.    See  Africa,  III. 

CANDroUS,  cdn-dt'dQs  (WEISS),  PANTALEON: 
Reformed  theologian;  b.  at  Ybbs  (60  m.  w.  of 
Vienna),  Austria,  Oct.  7,  1540;  d.  at  ZweibrOckcn 
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(55  m.  n.w.  of  Carlsruhe),  in  the  Palatinate,  Feb.  3, 
1608.  He  was  sent  in  his  tenth  year  to  Andreas 
Cupicius,  Evangelical  preacher  at  Weissenkirchen, 
for  instruction.  When  his  teacher  was  persecuted 
by  the  Jesuits  on  account  of  his  faith  and  thrown 
into  prison,  Candidus  attended  him  as  famulu8  and 
fled  with  him  to  Hungary.  Returning  to  his  na- 
tive land,  he  continued  his  studies  with  the  aid  of 
Vitus  Nuber,  abbot  of  S£lussenstein  (near  Ybbs), 
and  when  he  also  was  persecuted,  Candidus  ac- 
companied him  to  Duke  Wolfgang  of  ZweibrQcken. 
He  received  a  scholarship  from  the  duke  which 
enabled  him  to  acquire  a  thorough  humanistic  and 
theological  education  at  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, where  he  spent  about  seven  years  from  1558; 
he  became  amanuensb  of  Hubert  Languet  and  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  Melanchthon.  In  1565  he 
left  Wittenberg,  and,  after  having  taught  a  short 
time  in  the  Latin  school  of  Zweibrticken,  became 
pastor  at  Hinzweiler,  then  deacon  at  Weisenheim 
and  ZweibrQcken,  and  in  1571  town  preacher  and 
general  8up>erintendent  in  Zweibnlcken. 

The  Church  of  ZweibrQcken  had  been  founded  by 
Johannes  Schweblin  in  accordance  with  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  the  Wittenberg  Concord  (q.v.)  of 
1536.  Duke  Wolfgang,  after  the  death  of  Melanch- 
thon, took  vigorous  measures  against  the  Philippists 
and  Calvinists  by  employing  strict  Lutherans  like 
Marbach,  Andre&,  and  Hesshus.  His  son,  John  I., 
continued  the  same  policy,  and  the  most  influential 
positions  were  filled  with  trustworthy  Lutherans 
such  as  Jacob  Heilbrunner  and  Jacob  Schopper. 
But  a  change  of  conditions  was  brought  about 
under  the  influence  of  the  Count  Palatine  John 
Casimir,  who  sent  his  cousin  John  a  statement  of 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  Reformed  princes  and 
theologians.  Thereupon  the  latter  demanded  in 
1578  a  general  convention  for  the  discussion  of 
these  questions.  Candidus,  who  had  always 
leaned  toward  Calvinism,  became  now  one  of  the 
most  influential  advocates  of  the  Reformed  cause, 
and  the  duke  himself  openly  confessed  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine,  although  he  had  signed  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Lutheran 
electoral  princes  were  of  no  avail ,  nor  was  a  Lu- 
theran embassy  which  was  sent  in  1580,  consisting  of 
men  like  Marbach  and  Osiander.  Candidus  ac- 
cepted the  Reformed  Christology  and  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  1585 
edited  a  catechism  which  contributed*  considerably 
to  the  eradication  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  More- 
over, he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Re- 
formed theologians  of  Heidelberg  and  completed 
the  work  of  Calvinism  in  1588  by  his  Christliche  und 
notwendige  Erkldrung  des  Catechismi  au8  GotUs 
TP^or^  etc.,  which  in  itd  wording  and  sense  follows 
closely  the  Heidelberg  catechism.  The  Reformed 
Church  service  was  introduced  in  the  same  way. 
The  dissensions  were  renewed  in  1593  at  the  re- 
ligious colloquy  of  Neuburg,  where  the  ZweibrQcken 
theologians  protested  against  any  innovations  and 
attempted  to  show  their  agreement  with  the  Au- 
gustana.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Church  of  ZweibrQcken  has  been 
counted  among  the  Reformed  Churches.     Candidus 


was  also  active  in  the  literary  field  and  has  left 
twenty  works,  written  mostly  in  Latin.  He  was 
especially  prolific  in  Latin  poetical  productions 
and  handled  the  elegiac  measore  with  ability. 

(J.  Schneider.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Butters.  Panlaleon  Candidua,  ein  Leben^- 
bild,  ZweibrQcken.  1865;  L.  H&uraer.  OtthidOB  dmr 
rA«tnMcA«n  PiaU,  Heidelberg,  1856;  ADB,  s.v.,  vol.  iii. 

CANDLEMAS:  The  popular  English  name  for 
the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or 
the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  Feb.  2, 
derived  from  the  ancient  custom  of  blessing  candles 
on  that  day  for  use  in  church  and  elsewhere.  See 
Mary. 

CANDLEMAS  DAY.     See  Mary,  Festivals  of. 

CANDLER,  WARREN  AEIN:  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  b.  near  Villa 
Rica,  Ga.,  Aug.  23,  1857.  He  was  educated  at 
Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.  (B.A-,  1875),  and  en- 
tered the  North  Georgia  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1875,  holding 
various  pastorates  until  1886.  From  the  latter 
year  untU  1888  he  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  official  organ  of  his  de- 
nomination, and  from  1888  to  1898  was  president 
of  Emory  College.  Since  1898  he  has  been  a  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In 
theology  he  is  a  Wesleyan  Arminian.  He  has 
written:  History  of  Sunday  Schools  (New  York, 
1880);  Georgia's  Educational  Work  (Atlanta,  Ga., 
1893);  Christus  Auctor  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  1900); 
High  Living  and  High  Lives  (1901);  and  Great  Re- 
vivals and  the  Great  Republic  (1904). 

CANDLES.  See  Lights,  Use  of,  in  Divins 
Sebyics. 

CANDLISH,    ROBERT    SMITH:    One    of    the 

foimders  and  a  leader  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  in  Edinburgh  Mar.  23,  1806;  d.  there  Oct. 
19,  1873.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1823), 
and  at  the  divinity  hall  1823-26;  was  licensed  in 
1828  and  served  as  assistant  of  St.  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, and  of  Bonhill,  Dumbartonshire;  in  1834  he 
became  minister  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  where 
his  talent  as  a  preacher  soon  made  him  famous. 
In  1839  he  publicly  identified  himself  with  the 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  afterward 
became  the  Free  Church,  and  in  all  the  public  pro- 
ceedings prior  to  the  disruption  in  1843,  especially 
in  the  debates  in  the  General  Assembly,  took  a 
leading  part;  after  the  disruption  he  was  foremost 
in  organizing  and  developing  the  Free  Church. 
His  eloquence  in  debate,  his  business  tact,  and  his 
high  character  enabled  him  to  retain  the  high  posi- 
tion he  had  gained  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  sharp 
and  abrupt  manner,  and  a  tendency  to  what  some 
considered  diplomatic  management.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  1847  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  professor  of  divinity  in  New  College, 
Ekiinburgh,  but  declined  the  appointment,  pre- 
ferring to  continue  minister  of  St.  George's;  in 
1862,  however,  he  became  principal  of  New  College, 
the  duties  involving  little  labor.  He  was  the 
chief  organizer  and  extender  of  the  school  system 
of  the  Free  Church,  which  was  afterward  incorpo- 
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rated  with  the  national  system  of  education;  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
1845.  He  was  a  voluminous  author,  although 
his  books  did  not  attain  a  very  large  circulation; 
among  his  writings  were:  ContribtUions  Totoarda  the 
Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (3  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1843-62;  rev.  ed.,  2  vols.,  1868);  Scripture 
Characters  and  Miscellanies  (London,  1850);  Ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Maurice's  Theological  Essays 
(1854);  Life  in  a  Risen  Saviour,  discourses  on  I 
Cor.  XV.  (Edinburgh,  1858);  The  Two  Great  Com- 
mandments, sermons  on  Romans  xii.  (London, 
1860);  The  Atonement,  its  Reality,  Completeness,  and 
Extent  (1861);  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  first 
course  of  Cunningham  lectures  at  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  1864  (5th  ed.  enlarged,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1890);  The  First  Epistle  of  John  Expounded 
in  a  Series  of  Lectures  (1866);  Discourses  Bearing 
upon  the  Sonship  and  Brotherhood  of  Believers  (1872); 
Sermons,  with  memoir  (1873);  and  The  Gospel  of 
Forgiveness^  a  series  of  discourses  (1878). 

Biblzoorapht:  W.  Wilson,  MemoriaU  of  R.  S.  Candliah, 
Edinburgh,  1880  (with  a  concluding  chapter  on  his  char- 
acter as  a  theologian  by  Robert  Rainy,  his  successor  as 
principal  of  New  College);  Jean  L.  Watson,  lAfe  of  R.  S. 
Candluh,  London,  1882. 

CANISIUS,  cQ-ni'si-Qs  or  ca-ni'shus,  PETRUS 
(Peter  Elanis,  Canis,  Canijs):  A  Jesuit  to  whom 
the  order  owes  its  spread  in  Germany;  b.  at 
Nymwegen,  in  the  Netherlands,  May  8,  1521;  d. 
at  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  Doc.  21,  1597.  He 
studied  at  Cologne  from  1535  to  1544  and  ob- 
tained the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  theology,  li- 
centiate of  arts,  and  master  of  arts  (i.e.,  doctor 
of  philosophy).  In  1543  he  went  to  the  Jesuit 
Pierre  Favre  (q.v.)  at  Mainz,  made  the  "  spiri- 
tual exercises  *'  (see  Jesuits)  under  his  guid- 
ance, and  entered  the  order  as  a  novice.  With 
nine  like-minded  companions  he  founded  se- 
cretly at  Cologne  the  first  Jesuit  colony,  but 
the  city  council  dissolved  the  body,  though  at 
the  intercession  of  the  university  the  members 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  city,  as  individuals. 
In  1545  Canisius  began  his  lectures,  preached, 
and  prepared  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  with  a  Latin  translation,  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1546. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  fervent  orator,  who  had 
agitated  especially  against  the  archbishop  Hermann 
of  Wied,  who  inclined  toward  Protestantism,  had 
obtained  such  authority  among  the  strictly 
Catholic  party  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Schmal- 
kald  War  it  delegated  him  as  mediator  to  the  im- 
perial camp  at  Ulm.  Here  he  came  into  close 
relations  with  Cardinal  Otto  Truchsess,  bishop 
of  Augsburg,  who  was  destined  to  open  the  way 
for  him  into  Bavaria  and  insure  the  activity  of 
his  order.  Ignatius  Loyola  perceived  the  talent 
of  Canisius,  and,  to  perfect  him  in  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  the  order  and  make  him  a  chosen  vessel, 
called  the  young  man  to  Rome  and  employed 
liim  for  two  years  in  Italy  at  Messina.  Upon  his 
return,  Canisius  commenced  his  work  in  Bavaria 
in  1549,  in  1552  at  Vienna  and  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories, in  1555  at  Prague  with  the  two  objects  in 
view,  to  permeate  the  German  Catholics  with  the 


Jesuitic  spirit  of  piety,  and  to  repel  Protestantism. 
At  Vienna  he  composed  the  Sum  ma  doctrince 
Christianas,  the  '^  catechism,''  which  an  imperial 
edict  soon  introduced  into  all  Austria;  in  four 
hundred  editions  published  during  130  years,  it 
proved  an  excellent  means  of  mental  training 
(Eng.  transl.,  Paris,  1588).  His  other  literary 
productions  include  two  volumes  {De  Johanne 
Baptista,  Dillingen,  1571,  and  De  Maria  Virgins, 
Ingolstadt,  1577),  written  against  the  *'  pestilentis- 
simum  opus,''  the  Magdeburg  Centuries  (q.v.).  But 
liis  literary  activity  against  Protestantism  was 
unimportant  compared  with  what  he  accomplished 
as  teacher  in  Vienna,  Dillingen,  and  Ingolstadt,  as 
adviser  of  Catholic  princes,  and  as  preacher  and 
pastor  of  very  large  circles.  Besides  the  colleges 
already  mentioned,  the  order  owes  to  him  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  important  colleges  of  Augsburg, 
Munich,  and  Innsbruck,  and  its  spread  to  Poland. 
When  at  the  height  of  his  successes  he  attended 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562.  And  yet  in  the  long 
run  he  did  not  retain  the  confidence  of  the  leaders 
of  his  order.  The  general  stopped  him  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  preparing  a  third  volume  for 
the  refutation  of  the  **  Centuries "  (De  potestate 
Petri  et  successorum).  His  last  achievement  was 
the  founding  of  a  new  college  at  Freiburg  in  Swit- 
serland.  K.  Benrath. 

Bxblioobapht:  F.  Riess,  Der  aelioe  Petrns  Caninua,  Frei- 
burg. 1865;  M.  Philippson,  La  Contre-RHolution  rdiifieuBe, 
Brussels,  1880;  Delpiaoe,  L'StablisaemerU  de  la  compaonie 
de  Jitue  dane  lee  Paye  Bne,  ib.  1887;  P.  Drews,  Petrue 
Caniaiua,  der  erete  deuteche  JeeuU,  Halle,  1892;  Epietulee 
et  acta  P.  Canisii,  ed.  O.  Braunaberger,  4  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1896-1905. 

CANO,  cQ'nd  (Canus),  MELCHIOR :  A  scholastic 
Dominican  of  the  University  of  Alcala;  b.  at  Ta- 
ranc6n  (38  m.  w.  of  Cuenca),  Spain  [Jan.  1,  1509; 
d.  at  Toledo  Sept.  30,  1560].  He  took  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  espe- 
cially in  those  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  opposing  the  efforts  made  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  that  the  cup 
should  be  given  to  the  laity.  Having  returned 
from  Trent,  Philip  II.  made  him  bishop  of  the 
Canaries,  without  residence  there,  as  he  became 
provincial  of  his  order  in  Castile.  His  principal 
works  are:  Prcelectiones  de  pcmitentia  and  De 
sacramentis  (both  Salamanca,  1550),  and  his 
Loci  theologici  (1563),  consisting  of  twelve  books 
about  the  sources  whence  doctrinal  proofs  may 
be  derived;  the  "  authoritas  "  has  its  place  before 
the  ''  ratio,"  and  the  principal  source  is  of  course 
tradition.  Although  an  opponent  of  the  Jesuits, 
Cano  was  a  thoroughgoing  papal  theologian,  and  he 
was  a  scholastic,  although  he  opposed  "  false  "  scho- 
lasticism. For  his  opposition  to  the  Jesuits  he  had 
to  suffer  denunciations  which  caused  his  citation 
to  Rome  in  1556  as  "  perditionis  filius,  Melchior 
Canus,  diabolicis  motus  suasionibus,  non  erubuit 
prsedicare,  antichristum  venisse."  By  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Spanish  government  the  citation  was 
not  headed.  But  the  Loci  theologici  were  placed 
on  the  Lisbon  index  in  1624,  and  were  much  altered 
by  the  expurgator.  K.  Benrath. 

BinMooRAPHT:  F.  H.  Reunch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen 
Backer,  L  303  et  passim.  Bonn,  1883;  F.  Caballero,  Con- 
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quenacM  iUutAnet.  II.  Melchior  Cano,  pp.  270,  382,  Madrid, 
1871. 

CANON:  A  word  used  in  a  variety  of  senses  in 
ecclesiajstical  terminology,  all  more  or  less  related 
to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  kanOrif 
"  a  straight  rod  or  bar,  rule,  standard."  (1)  The 
decisive  list  of  the  books  considered  as  forming  part 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (see  Canon  of  Scripture). 
(2)  In  ancient  usage,  any  official  church  list,  as  of 
tliose  who  were  to  be  commemorated  in  the  liturgy, 
whence  the  term  canonization,  or  of  the  clergy 
attached  to  a  certain  church,  whence  (3)  A  mem- 
ber of  a  body  of  clergy  living  together  under  a 
more  or  less  definite  rule  in  connection  with  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church  or  in  a  quasimonas- 
tic  organization  as  canons  regular  (see  Chapter; 
AuousTiNiANs;  Premonstratensians).  (4)  The 
decree  or  decision  of  a  council  for  the  regulation  of 
doctrine  or  discipline  (see  Canon  Law).  (5)  The 
fixed,  most  important  portion  of  the  mass,  from 
the  Sancttta  to  the  Pater  noater.  (6)  In  the  hym- 
nology  of  the  Eastern  Church,  an  important  class 
of  long  and  elaborate  h3rmns  usually  sung  in  the 
morning  office,  founded  mainly  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment canticles  then  used,  and  composed  of  either 
eight  or  nine  odes. 

CANONESS :  A  member  of  a  company  of  women 
imder  the  rule  of  an  abbess  and  bound  by  vows  of 
celibacy  and  obedience,  but  not  by  one  of  pov- 
erty. Some  canonesses  were  "  secular,"  and  the 
houses  they  lived  in  were  homes  for  ladies  of  the 
nobility;  but  others  were  ''religious"  and  lived  in 
nunneries  of  the  Benedictine  or  Augustinian  order. 
Few  of  these  establishments  survived  the  Refor- 
mation, and  their  inmates  generally  became  Prot- 
estants. Some  of  the  houses  became  Protestant 
homes  for  noble  ladies,  as  those  at  Gandersheim, 
Ilerford,  and  Quedlinbuiig  in  Germany. 

CANON  LAW. 


I.  Definition  and  General  Dis- 
cussion. 
II.  Collections  of  Canons  and 
Decretals. 

1 .  Early  History.  I 

2.  First  Codification. 

3.  Earliest  Western  Collec- 

tions. 
The  Qttetndliana  (§  1 ).  < 

The  Prxtca  (§  2). 
Collections  of  Dionysios 

(§3). 

4.  Next  period,  by  Coun- 

tries. 


Africa  (i  1). 
Spain  (§  2). 
British  Isles  ({  3). 
Prankish  Empire  (f  4). 
Further  Systematixation. 
Forerunners  of  Qratian 

(§1). 
Gratian  (f  2). 
Collections  of  Decretals. 
Before  Gregory  IX.  (f  1). 
Collection     of     Gregory 

(12). 
Supplements  to  It  ({  3). 
.  Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 


Canon  law  is  the  sum  total  of  the  legal  enact- 
ments of  the  Church. 

L  Definition  and  General  Discussion:  In  mod- 
em times  the  differences  between  various  Christian 
Churches  have  brought  about  a  variance  of  law, 
since  it  springs  in  the  first  instance  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ecclesiastical  consciousness;  and 
it  is  thus  possible  to  speak  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  canon  law.  While  the  expression  is 
most  commonly  used  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mer, it  is  not  quite  coextensive  or  identical  with 
the  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  desig- 
nates rather  the  content  of  the  Corpus  juris  canonici 
(see  below,  II.,  7).  in  contrast  with    the    newer 


regulations  based  on  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  concordats  and  bulls  of  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  Vatican 
Council.  These  have  in  many  particulars  modified 
or  superseded  the  older  law,  until  a  new  codifica- 
tion of  the  whole  mass  of  enactments  has  become 
necessary,  and  is  now  contemplated  under  the 
direction  of  Pope  Pius  X. 

The  canon  law,  in  the  sense  thus  assigned  to  the 
term,  contains  a  large  number  of  regulations  per- 
taining to  matters  which,  according  to  modem 
constitutions,  have  been  withdrawn  from  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  and  placed  under  the  ordinary 
secular  tribunals.  These  provisions  have  thus 
ceased  to  be  operative.  They  include  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  the  legal  status  of 
heretics,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  etc.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  it  is  true,  still  maintains  in 
theory  the  permanent  validity  of  these  enactments, 
and  claims  the  same  preeminent  power  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  as  it  possessed  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Since  the  Reformation  and  the  upbuilding 
of  modem  nationalities,  however,  the  principle  of 
the  unity  of  jurisdiction  and  the  authority  of  the 
law  has  proved  irreconcilable  with  these  claims.  The 
freedom  and  independence  conceded  to  the  Church 
in  the  ordering  of  its  own  internal  affairs  by  no 
means  involves  the  absolute  supremacy  and  validity 
of  the  canon  law  when  it  comes  into  conflict  with 
the  civil  law,  or  releases  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities from  their  responsibility  and  their  obedience 
to  the  State;  for  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  like 
all  other  freedom  in  the  modem  world,  is  a  free- 
dom within  the  bounds  of  the  law.  But  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  appeals  to  divine  mission 
and  inalienable  rights  in  support  of  its  protest 
against  these  limitations,  and  has  occasionally 
provoked  serious  conflicts  by  insistence  upon  its 
position  in  this  matter.  Protestantism  from  the 
very  start  took  a  much  more  restricted  view  of  the 
extent  of  ecclesiastical  operations  and  of  the  au- 
thority of  its  own  law,  sometimes,  where  it  is 
established,  working  directly  with  the  State,  but 
always  submitting  without  question  to  civil  ordi- 
nances. The  difference  is  seen  again  in  the  fact 
that  while  Roman  Catholicism  recognizes  only 
one  Church,  and  thus  only  one  valid  church  law, 
Protestantism,  though  holding  its  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  Christian  faith  for  the  tme  one,  does 
not  claim  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  creatures, 
and  concedes  to  the  various  bodies  which  it  con- 
ceives as  forming  an  invisible  unity  the  right  to 
their  own  independent  action  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation. 

Canon  law,  the  outcome  of  the  Church's  devel- 
opment, rests  upon  positive  enactment,  and  the 
attempt  to  construct  a  natural  ecclesiastical  law 
on  rational  principles  must  necessarily  fail,  setting 
as  it  does  arbitrary  and  subjective  views  in  place 
of  the  positive  data  of  church  history.  A  philo- 
sophical treatment  of  church  law  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  great  importance.  It  grasps  in  their 
entirety  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  as 
a  basis  the  actual  development  has  taken  place, 
correlates  them  with  the  objective  conceptions 
and  principles  of  the  Church  itself,  and  in  tiijys  waj 
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discovers  not  only  the  errors  and  deviations  but 
the  inevitable  tendencies  and  direction  of  the  de- 
velopment. In  modem  times,  since  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  boundary  between  Church  and  State, 
doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  independence  of  the 
church  law,  as  if  there  could  be  no  law  without 
the  action  of  the  State,  and  what  passed  for  law 
outside  this  action  was  only  an  ethical  standard, 
not  a  juridical.  The  law  of  the  State,  however, 
in  its  essence,  is  a  product  not  so  much  of  the  State 
as  of  the  national  consciousness  of  what  is  just, 
and  really  precedes  rather  than  follows  the  opera- 
tion of  the  State;  its  standards  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  sanction  imtil  the  State  declares  its  readi- 
ness to  enforce  them  by  pains  and  penalties.  The 
Church  as  a  distinct  moral  order  is  qualified  to 
regulate  and  develop  its  own  internal  fimctions 
and  institutions  of  its  own  motion.  It  is  true  that 
until  recently  Protestant  churches  have  to  a  large 
extent  been  organized,  especially  in  England  and 
Grermany,  by  secular  legislation;  but  this  state 
of  things  is  really  an  anomalous  one,  not  corre- 
sponding to  the  essential  idea  and  meaning  of  the 
Church.  The  result  of  the  modem  settlement 
has  been  in  most  cases  to  leave  the  Church  free 
to  develop  independently  its  own  system,  without 
the  need  of  any  special  permission  or  privilege  from 
the  State  in  oider  to  give  such  regulations  the  force 
of  law  within  the  Chiurch.  Its  members  realize 
that  they  are  bound  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  or- 
dinances because  they  have  come  into  being  in 
a  regular  and  legal  manner,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  not  repealed  in  the  same  manner.  This  obli- 
gation is  not  a  mere  matter  of  conscience,  but  rests 
on  a  basis  of  positive  law,  because  the  standards 
of  action  imposed  by  it  are  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity.  Nor 
does  the  Church  lack  means  to  enforce  obedience 
by  the  withdrawal  of  blessings  which  it  alone  is 
empowered  to  impart  and  equally  empowered  to 
withhold.  According  to  the  Protestant  conception, 
it  is  true,  the  binding  force  of  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lations is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  individual  to  be  and  remain  a  member  of  the 
church  fellowship.  E.  Sehlinq. 

XL  Collections  of  Canons  and  Decretals. — 1.  Early 
Histoxr:  In  the  first  three  centuries  the  term  canon 
was  applied  to  the  standard  of  right  living  accepted 
in  the  Church,  resting  partly  on  written  and  partly 
on  oral  tradition.  When  the  synods,  especially 
the  general  ones,  became  the  main  agents  in  the 
development  of  church  life,  their  decisions  on  points 
of  practise  were  also  known  as  canons — though 
this  name  was  not  usually  applied  to  the  decrees 
of  local  synods  until  the  sixth  century,  after  their 
inclusion  in  the  great  and  widely  circulated  col- 
lections nad  given  them  a  status  and  an  authority 
in  a  measure  analogous  to  those  of  the  ecumenical 
councils.  With  the  development  of  the  primatial 
power  of  the  pope,  the  name  came  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century  to  be  applied  also  to  his 
decrees,  and  finally  its  use  was  extended  in  medi- 
eval terminology  to  any  ecclesiastical  enactment. 
The  collections  of  canons  were  made  up  at  first 
of  the  decrees  of  councils  and  of  popes;  later  col- 
lections include,  in  addition  to  these,  excerpts  from 


the  Fathers,  from  letters  and  regulations  of  bishops, 
from  Scripture,  and  even  from  Roman  law,  Prank- 
ish capitularies,  and  ordinances  of  German  em- 
perors. The  Coimcil  of  Trent  employed  the  word 
exclusively  for  dogmatic  propositions  couched  in 
juridical  form  and  followed  by  an  anathema. 

2.  First  Oodifloation:  During  the  primitive  age 
of  the  Church,  when  its  constitution  and  discipline 
rested  quite  simply  upon  the  precepts  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  and  the  new  problems  which  were 
later  to  make  the  Christian  life  more  complicated 
had  not  yet  come  up,  there  was  no  need  for  a  cod- 
ification of  the  laws.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  so-called  Apostolic  Constitutions  and 
Canons  (q.v.)  are  the  product  of  a  later  age.  The 
systematic  formulation  of  law  began  with  the  closer 
organization  of  the  Church  and  the  holding  of 
synods.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  Codex  canonum 
is  found  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(451),  at  which  certain  canons  were  read  to  the 
assembly  from  a  collection.  These,  though  num- 
bered consecutively  in  the  collection,  can  be  iden- 
tified as  the  sixth  of  Nicsea  (325)  and  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  of  Antioch  (332). 
This  collection,  accordingly,  seems  to  have  con- 
tained the  canons  of  several  councils,  beginning 
with  the  twenty  of  Nicsea  and  possibly  closing 
with  those  of  Antioch,  including  between  these 
twenty- five  of  Ancyra  (314),  fourteen  of  Neo- 
csesarea  (314),  and  twenty  of  Gangra  (c.  365). 
There  were  imdoubtedly  other  collections  known 
in  this  period;  one,  which  is  still  recognizable  in 
the  oldest  Western  Latin  version,  which  omitted 
the  canons  of  Antioch;  others  which  included 
those  of  Laodicea  (between  347  and  381),  Con- 
stantinople (381),  and  Chalcedon  (451);  and  still 
others  which  had  also  those  of  Sardica  (347)  and 
Ephesus  (431).  There  is,  however,  no  basis  for 
the  supposition  that  either  the  collection  read  from 
at  the  Council  at  Chalcedon  or  any  other  of  these 
collections  had  an  official  character. 

8.  Earliest  Western  Colleotions:  Of  these  Greek 
canons,  only  those  of  Nicsea  were  at  first  accepted 
in  the  West,  and  those  of  Sardica  in  the  Latin 
original.  As  early  as  the  fifth  century,  however, 
there  were  collections  here  also  of  Greek  canons 
in  a  Latin  version,  through  which  the  Eastern 
decrees  gradually  acquired  authority.  Of  these 
three  deserve  special  mention.  (1)  The  Isidorian 
version,  incorrectly  so  called  because 
X.  The     it  is  found  in  the  great  collection  long 

Qtieme/-  ascribed  to  Isidore  of  Seville,  is  the 
liana,  oldest.  It  seems  to  have  included 
originally  only  the  canons  comprised 
in  the  oldest  Greek  collection,  to  which  those  ot 
Antioch,  Laodicea,  and  Constantinople  were  added 
later.  It  was  probably  made  in  Italy;  its  date 
can  not  be  determined,  but  its  version  of  the  Nicene 
canons  was  known  in  Gaul  as  early  as  439.  It  was 
first  published  in  1675  by  Paschasius  Quesnell, 
from  a  manuscript  at  Oxford  of  a  collection  appar- 
ently made  in  Gaul  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
(2)  The  Versio  pHsca,  made  in  Italy  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  which  contains  the  canons 
of  Ancyra,  Neocsesarea,  Nicsea,  Antioch,  Gangra, 
Constantinople,  and  Chalcedon;    frequent  use  was 
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made  of  it  for  the  completion  of  the  Isidorian 
version  and  for  other  collections,  especially  Italian. 

It  was  first  published  by  Justeau  in 
3.  The  the  Bibliotheca  juris  canonici  from 
Prisca,      an  imperfect  manuscript,  then  more 

fully  and  accurately  by  the  Ballerini 
brothers.  (3)  That  made  by  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
probably  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  revised  early  in  the  sixth.     It  contains  fifty 

''apostolic  canons'';  those  of  Nicaea, 

3.  Collec-    Ancyra,  Neocsesarea,  Gangra,  Antioch, 
tions  of      Laodicea,  and  Constantinople  from  a 

Dionysius.  Greek  collection;  from  another  twenty- 
seven  of  Chalcedon  in  a  new  version; 
twenty-one  of  Sardica  in  the  Latin  original;  and  the 
acts  of  the  Synod  of  Carthage  (419).  Somewhat 
later,  probably  imder  Pope  Symmachus  (498-514), 
Dionysius  made  another  collection  of  all  the  decrees 
of  popes  known  to  him,  including  those  of  Siricius, 
Innocent  I.,  Zosimus,  Boniface  I.,  Celestine  I., 
Leo  I.,  Gelasius  I.,  and  Anastasius  II.  Of  a  third 
collection  made  by  order  of  Pope  Hormisdas 
(514-523),  and  containing  the  original  text  of 
Greek  canons  with  a  Latin  version,  only  the 
prologue  is  extant.  The  first  two,  however, 
combined  into  one,  soon  acquired  preeminent 
consideration;  Cassiodorus  (d.  536)  says  that  they 
were  universally  preferred  in  the  Roman  church 
of  his  time;  they  were  used  in  Africa,  the  Prankish 
church,  Spain,  England, « and  Ireland.  They  were 
supplemented  in  course  of  time  by  the  decretals 
of  Hilary,  Simplicius,  Felix,  Symmachus,  Hormis- 
das, and  Gregory  II.  A  codex  thus  enlarged  was 
presented  by  Adrian  II.  to  Charlemagne  in  774; 
this  was  taken,  after  the  Capitidare  ecclesiaaticum 
of  789,  as  the  basis  of  the  Prankish  capitularies, 
and  probably  sanctioned  at  the  Synod  of  Aachen 
in  802  as  the  official  code  of  the  Prankish  church. 

4.  Next  Period,  by  Ooimtries:  The  canonical 
collections  of  the  succeeding  period  may  most 
conveniently  be  grouped  imder  their  respective 
countries.  In  Africa  discipline  rested  primarily 
on  the  decrees    of   home  councils,  specisd  weight 

being  given  to  the  Synod  of  Carthage 

1.  Africa,    in  419,  with  whose  acts  those  of  the 

S3mods  held  imder  Aurelius  from  393 
were  incorporated.  These  are  the  canons  included, 
though  imperfectly,  in  the  collection  of  Dionysius; 
they  were  later  translated  into  Greek  and  received 
into  Oriental  collections.  Of  other  African  col- 
lections only  two  require  special  mention — that 
made  before  546  by  Fulgentius  Perrandus,  a  Car- 
thaginian deacon,  imder  the  name  of  Breviatio 
canonum,  containing  some  of  the  Greek  canons  in 
the  Isidorian  version  and  African  canons  down  to 
523,  and  the  Concordia  canonum,  compiled  c.  690  (?) 
by  Cresconius,  possibly  a  bishop. 

Spain  had  its  collections  of  canons  and  decretals 
in  the  sixth  century,  as  is  shown  by  the  acts  of  the 

Council  of  Braga  in  563  and  the  Third 

2.  Spain,    of  Toledo  in  579.     The  enforcement 

of  order  and  discipline  required  a 
completer  codification,  and  a  large  collection  seems 
to  have  been  made  at  the  Pourth  Council  of  Toledo 
(633).  By  later  additions  it  acquired  the  form  in 
which  it  is  now  printed  (Madrid,  1808).    Its  first 


or  conciliar  part  contains  the  Greek  canons  found 
in  the  Isidorian  version,  those  of  Sardica,  those  of 
the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople  (681),  and 
two  letters  of  Cyril  under  the  name  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus;  nine  African  councils;  sixteen  Gallic 
councils,  from  314  to  549;  and  thirty-six  Spanish, 
from  305  (?)  to  694.  In  this  last  division,  to  the 
canons  of  the  Second  Coimcil  of  Braga  is  appended 
a  collection  made  by  Martin,  archbishop  of  Braga, 
a  native  of  Pannonia  (d.  about  580),  by  free  trans- 
lation and  selection  of  Greek,  African,  Gallic,  and 
Spanish  canons.  The  second  part  contains  decre- 
tals of  the  popes  from  Damasus  to  Gregory  I.,  in- 
cluding all  that  Dionysius  had  placed  in  his.  The 
compiler  of  this  great  collection,  usually  cited  as 
Hispana,  is  unknown.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Isidore  of  Seville  had  any  direct  hand  in 
it;  his  name  was  first  connected  with  it  by  the 
compiler  of  the  Palse  Decretals,  who  incorporated 
the  older  and  genuine  collection  with  them. 

In  the  British  Isles  the  Celtic  church  developed 
a  disciplinary  system  of  its  own  in  synods  of  whose 
proceedings  scarcely  anything  has  been  preserved. 
Por  certain  fifth-  and  sixth-century  canons  of  a 
penitential     nature,     see     Penftential     Books. 
The  Anglo-Saxon   church  in  like  manner  relied 
for  a  long  time  on  its  own  legislative  resources, 
though    the    collection    of    Dionysius 
3.  British    was  known  here  in  the  seventh  century. 
Isles.       Except  the  penitential  ordinances  of 
Theodore,    Bede,    and    Egbert,    no 
Anglo-Saxon  canons  are  extant.    There  is,  however, 
an  Irish  collection  of  the  seventh  century  or  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth,  compiled  from  Scripture,  the 
Pathers,  numerous  Greek,  African,  Gallic,  Spanish, 
and  Irish  s3mods,  and  papal  decretals.     The  large 
number  of  Irish  canons  gives  a  specially  interesting 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  church  life  there. 

The  Prankish  empire,  before  the  period  mentioned 
above,  possessed  a  number  of  collections  of  Greek, 
Gallic,  and  Spanish  canons  and  papal  decretals, 
which,  however,  need  no  detailed  consideration. 
Besides  the  enlarged  Dionysian  collection,  the 
Hispana  was  also  known  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  was  used  to  complete  the  Codex  sent 
by  Adrian.  The  large  extent  of  this  material  and 
its  lack  of  chronological  arrangement  soon  brought 
about  attempts  at  selection  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment, which  were  frequent  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  and  of  which  some  deserve 
4.  Prankish  special  mention.  (1)  A  collection  in 
Empire.  381  chapters,  sometimes  found  inde- 
pendently, sometimes  as  a  fourth  book 
to  the  canonical  work  erroneously  ajscribed  to 
Archbishop  Egbert  of  York.  It  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  is  important  be- 
cause of  the  use  made  of  it  by  Regino  (see  below, 
5)  and  of  the  help  which  it  gives  toward  explain- 
ing a  number  of  erroneous  titles  which  passed  over 
into  this  and  the  Decreta  of  Burchard  and  Gratian. 
(2)  The  CoUeciio  Acheriana,  so  called  from  its 
first  publisher  I^Achfery,  extant  in  numerous  manu- 
scripts and  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  or 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  Its  canons,  divi- 
ded into  three  books,  are  taken  without  exception 
from  Adrian's  edition  of  Dionysius  and  from  the 
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Hispana.  (3)  The  Penitential  of  Halitgar  of  Cam- 
brai,  compiled  between  817  and  831  at  the  request 
of  Archbishop  Ebbo  of  Reims.  Of  its  five  books 
the  first  two  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  Gregory 
I.  and  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  while  the  larger  part 
of  the  last  three,  as  well  as  the  prologue,  come 
from  the  two  collections  just  named,  especially  the 
second.  All  three  of  these  collections  are  con- 
structed with  special  regard  to  the  penitential  sys- 
tem of  the  time;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  col- 
lections made  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  particularly 
the  Liber  poBnUentium  ad  Otgarium  of  841  and  the 
Epistola  ad  Heribaldum  of  853,  the  main  purpose 
of  which  is  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  by 
appeals  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  the  old 
canons  and  decretals.  A  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter is  seen  in  the  Capitula  episcoporunif  or  small 
collections  made  by  individual  bishops,  sometimes 
with  the  assent  of  diocesan  synods,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  own  subjects,  usually  from  larger 
works,  but  occasionally  including  their  own  edicts 
and  the  provisions  of  local  law. 

6.  Further  Systematization:  The  great  influ- 
ence of  the  secular  power  on  ecclesiastical  action 
in  the  Carolingian  period  tended  to  add  to  the 
earlier  church  law  a  large  amount  of  material,  fre- 
quently covering  matters  of  church  discipline,  in 
the  capitularies  of  the  Prankish  kings.  Efforts  at 
systematization  were  soon  called  forth  in  this  field 
also  'by  practical  needs.  The  first  was  that  of 
Abbot  Ansegis,  which,  however,  as  it  contains 
nothing  but  capitularies,  does  not  need  further  con- 
sideration here.  It  is  different  from  the  work 
which  Benedict  Levita  of  Maini  compiled  in  three 
books.  Its  purpose,  according  to  him,  was  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  Ansegis,  but  the  im- 
perial laws  form  only  a  small  part  of  its  contents, 
which  are  far  more  largely  taken  from  the  Bible, 
the  Fathers,  the  ancient  canons,  with  Roman 
statute  and  German  common  law.  The  special  in- 
terest of  this  collection  is  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands,  or  has  been  thought  to  stand,  to  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals  (q.v.). 

Between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries  a  large 
number  of  compilations  came  into  being,  with  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  wealth  of  material  scat- 
tered throughout  the  older  works  into  practical 
relation  with  the  more  modem  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples.    Unlike   the  smaller   collections  described 
above,  which  usually  served  rather  local  interests, 
these  are  as  a  rule  of  coDBiderable  size  and  suf- 
ficiently general  to  be  used  outside  the  limits  of 
the  diocese    in  which    they  originate.     Some  of 
them  attained  a  wide  currency  and  no  little  prac- 
tical importance;    but  only  a  few  of  them  need 
be  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  this  article.  (1)  The 
as    yet    impublished    CoUectio    Anselmo    dedicaUit 
taking  its  name  from  an  Archbishop  Anselm,  prob- 
ably Anselm  II.  of  Milan  (883-897). 
I.  Fore-    It  is  certainly  Italian  in  origin;  its 
runners     material  is  taken  partly  from  Adrian's 
of  Gratian.  edition  of  Dionysius  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  Carthaginian,  Gallic,  and 
Spanish  coimcils  from  the  Hispanay  and  partly 
from  the  False  Decretals,  the  Registrum  of  Gregory 
I.,  two  Roman  synods  under  Zacharias  (743)  and 


Eugenius  II.  (826),  the  laws  of  Justinian,  and  the 
NoveUcB  of  Julian — though  probably  this  last  part 
was  interpolated  afterward.  It  is  important  not 
only  as  being  the  first  to  make  a  thorough  use  of 
the  code  of  Justinian,  but  as  being  the  source  of 
a  large  part  of  the  Decretum  of  Burchard,  and 
through  it  of  that  of  Gratian.  (2)  The  Libri  duo 
de  causis  aynodalibus  et  disciplinis  ecclesia^ticis,  com- 
piled by  Regino,  abbot  of  PrQm  about  906,  at  the 
request  of  Rathbod,  archbishop  of  Treves,  to  be 
used  by  him  and  his  representatives  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  diocese.  This  work,  interesting  as 
another  source  of  Burchard's  as  well  as  for  its  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  synodal  courts  and  the 
practise  of  its  time,  was  later  enlarged,  revised, 
and  borrowed  from  in  a  whole  series  of  similar 
collections.  (3)  The  Decretum  (Liber  dccrelorum^ 
Collectarium)  of  Bishop  Burchard  of  Worms,  com- 
piled between  1012  and  1023.  The  important 
material  contained  in  its  twenty  books  embraces 
the  whole  range  of  church  discipline  and  order. 
A  peculiarity  of  Burchard  is  that  he  frequently 
ascribes  canons  of  councils  and  excerpts  from  Ro- 
man law,  the  capitularies,  or  penitential  ordinances 
to  one  of  the  older  popes  or  councils,  evidently 
with  the  view  of  assuring  their  reception  as  author- 
itative— thus  misleading  later  compilers,  especially 
Gratian.  (4)  The  Colleciio  duodedm  partiurriy  stilJ 
imprinted;  apparently  made  by  a  German  very 
soon  after  the  completion  of  Burchard 's.  Theiner, 
who  was  the  first  to  call  attention  (in  his  Disqui- 
sitiones  criticoe,  Rome,  1836)  to  the  importance  of 
this  collection,  was  imder  the  erroneous  impression 
that  it  was  a  source  of  Burchard's;  but  the  relation 
is  exactly  the  reverse.  It  contains,  however,  a 
number  of  interesting  Prankish  and  German  canons, 
some  of  them  probably  copied  directly  from  the 
original  docimients.  (5)  The  collection  of  Bishop 
Anselm  of  Lucca  (d.  1086),  which  was  incorporated 
almost  bodily  in  the  Decretum  Gratianiy  and  which 
contains  a  number  of  papal  decretals  not  previously 
known,  and  probably  taken  from  the  Roman  ar- 
chives. (6)  The  collection  of  Cardinal  Deusdedit, 
dedicated  to  Pope  Victor  III.  (1086-87),  in  four 
books,  of  which  the  last  deals  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  from  secular  interference,  and  thus 
introduces  an  element  new  to  these  collections. 
The  ample  use  made  of  the  Lateran  archives  gives 
a  special  interest  to  his  collection,  much  of  which 
is  silso  in  Gratian.  (7)  and  (8)  are  two  collections 
attributed  to  Bishop  Ivo  of  Chartres  (d.  1117) — 
the  Decretum  in  seventeen  books  and  the  Pannor- 
mia  in  eight.  The  relation  of  these  two  works  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy;  and  if  Ivo's 
authorship  of  the  Pannormiay  at  one  time  often 
denied,  is  now  considered  certain,  the  Decretum, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  recently  thought  not 
to  be  his.  Both,  however,  were  abundantly  drawn 
upon  by  Gratian,  as  was  also,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent,  another  impublished  collection  (9),  known 
under  the  name  of  CoUectio  trium  partium.  Its 
first  part  contains  papal  decretals  down  to  Urban 
II.  (d.  1099)  in  chronological  order,  though  not 
complete;  the  second,  canons  of  councils,  similarly 
arranged;  the  third,  a  separate  collection  of  canons 
taken  from  the  Decretum  of  Ivo.     (10)  A    work 
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frequently  used  by  the  Carredarea  Romani  (see 
below,  7)  is  that  compiled  by  a  certain  Cardinal 
Gregory'  in  1144,  principally  from  the  two  collec- 
tions Anselmi  and  Anaelmo  dedicata.  It  is  usually 
cited  as  PolycarptiSf  from  the  designation  given 
to  it  by  the  compiler  himself  in  his  preface,  ad- 
dressed to  Bishop  Didacus  of  ComposteUa. 

These  collections,  from  such  diverse  countries 
and  periods,  had  many  defects  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  practical  use.  There  was  no  sort  of  gen- 
eral arrangement,  but  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  uni- 
versal and  local  law  were  inextricably  mixed  up; 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  were  numerous; 
mai\y  regulations  had  become  obsolete,  and  been 
replaced  in  actual  practise  by  others.  There  wajs 
great  need  for  the  compilation  of  a  new 
2.  Gratian.  work  which  should  give  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  law  that  was  in 
force.  This  was  imdertaken  by  Gratian,  a  brother 
of  the  Camaldohte  monastery  of  St.  Felix  at  Bo- 
logna. Between  1139  and  1142  he  compiled  a 
work  entitled  ConcordarUia  discordantium  canonum, 
though  since  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  it  has 
usually  been  known  simply  as  the  Decretwn  Gra- 
Hani.  It  is  composed  principally  of  the  material 
found  in  (3)  and  (5)  to  (10)  of  the  works  named 
in  the  last  section,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  twenty  "  distinctions  "  in  the  first  part 
contain  propositions  as  to  the  sources  of  law,  which 
Gratian  designates  as  a  treatise  on  decretals, 
followed  by  other  treatises  on  qualifications  for  ordi- 
nation, on  ordination,  and  on  ecclesiastical  promo- 
tion. The  second  part,  though  other  subjects  occa- 
Bionally  come  in,  is  mainly  devoted  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  offenses,  and  legal  proceedings,  deal- 
ing in  the  last  nine  causce  with  the  law  of  matri- 
mony, with  a  separate  treatise  on  penance  put  into 
the  thirty-third.  The  last  part,  entitled  "  Of  con- 
secration," deals  with  religious  functions,  and  espe- 
cially the  sacraments,  in  five  di-  tinctions.  The 
feature  most  characteristic  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  that  Gratian  did  not  content  himself  with  col- 
lecting canons  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  they  related  and  arranging  them 
after  a  certain  rather  imsatisfactory  system,  but 
in  the  first  two  parts  himself  elr.cidated  these  prin- 
ciples in  (generally  short)  explanations  to  which 
he  appended  the  canons  as  pieces  justificatives.  In 
these  dicta  of  his  the  attempt  is  frequently  visible 
to  reconcile  or  eliminate  the  discrepancies  appearing 
in  the  canons  as  they  stand. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Decretwn,  in  spite  of  all 
its  defects,  met  a  practical  want  of  its  day  is  seen 
by  the  approval  and  currency  which  it  attained. 
The  older  collections  were  superseded  by  it;  the 
work  which  Cardinal  Laborans  put  together  in 
1182,  containing  much  the  same  material  with  a 
really  better  arrangement,  failed  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  wide  popularity  of  Gratian's  work  is 
to  be  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  it  appeared 
at  a  time  when  Bologna  was  the  headquarters  for 
the  study  of  law.  The  laborious  activity  of  the 
glossators  of  the  Roman  law  afforded  a  model  for 
the  application  of  the  same  learned  method  to 
Gratian's  material.  He  himself  lectured  upon  it, 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
II.— 25 


canonists  who,  in  addition  to  their  lectures,  like 
the  civil  jurists,  expounded  separate  passages  of 
the  Decretum  by  glosses  or  commentaries  (see 
Glosses  and  Glossators  of  Canon  Law).  In 
this  way  it  became  known  far  and  wide;  and  its 
authority  was  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  popes  made  use  of  it  and  cited  it.  It  was 
never,  indeed,  expressly  confirmed  by  any  pope,  or 
received  in  the  Church  as  an  official  codex;  but 
the  influence  of  the  university  insured  its  respect- 
ful acceptance  and  its  application  in  practise.  It 
was  not  long  before  others,  particularly  a  pupil  of 
Gratian's  named  Paucapaleo,  added  canons  here 
and  there  to  make  it  more  complete — ^at  first  in 
the  fonn  of  marginal  glosses,  but  later  as  a  part  of 
the  text,  with  the  designation  PaUa,  which  must 
have  referred  originally  to  the  above-named  scholar 
(though  other  interpretations  have  been  attempted) 
and  then  have  been  adopted  as  a  specific  term  for 
these  additions.  That  they  must  early  have  crept 
into  the  text  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  accepted  in  the  work  of  Cardi- 
nal Laborans,  a  few  years  later. 

6.  Oolleotions  of  Decretals:  Great  as  was  the 
popularity  and  the  practical  importance  which  the 
Decretum  acquired  at  the  outset,  it  appeared,  none 
the  less,  in  a  period  characterized  by  great  legisla- 
tive activity  on  the  part  of  the  popes,  who  were  now 
approaching  the  height  of  their  power.  The  decre- 
tals issued  from  the  twelfth  oentuiy  on  contained 
an  extraordinary  wealth  of  new  material  for  eccle- 
siastical law,  which  in  many  particulars  altered  and 
further  developed  the  previous  discipline  of  the 
Church;  and  thus  it  was  not  long  before  the  work 
of  Gratian,  which,  when  it  was  compiled,  represented 
practically  the  whole  extant  canon  law,  came  in- 
evitably to  be  regarded  as  antiquated  or  incom- 
plete, and  the  need  of  new  collections  was  felt. 
These,  because  they  were  composed  almost  wholly 
of  papal  decrees  and  the  canons  of  councils  held 
under  the  pope's  eye,  were  usually  known  as  coir 
lectionea  decretalium. 

Of  such  collections  made  before  Gregory  IX., 
five  deserve  special  mention.  (1)  The  Brevianum 
extravagarUium,  complete  about  1191  by  Bernard, 
dean  of  Pavia.  The  title  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  laws  included  in  it,  principally  new  ones,  were 
such  as  were  not  found  in  the  Decretum^  but,  so  to 
speak,  wandered  about  homeless  (extra  Decretum 
vagantes).  Bernard  took  his  matexial  partly  from 
some  older  collections,  of  which  he  names  explic- 
itly the  Corpus  canonun  (probably  the  CoUectio 
Anselmo  dedicata)  and  Burchard,  and  partly,  espe- 
cially for  the  newer  decretals,  from  collections  made 
after  Gratian.  In  the  division  and  arrangement 
of  his  work,  he  evidently  took  the  code  of  Jus- 
tinian for  a  model.  The  first  book  deals  with  eccle- 
siastical offices  and  prerequisites  for  judgment;  the 
second,  with  judicisd  tribunals  and  their  procedure; 

the  third,  with  the  clergy  and  relig- 
I.  Before    ious  orders;    the    fourth,  with  mar- 
Gregory  IX.  riage,  and  the  fifth  with  crime  and  its 

punishment.  The  work  was  accepted 
by  the  Bolognese  teachers,  and,  as  the  first  of  its 
kind,  became  known  as  Compilatio  prima.  (2)  By 
order  of  Innocent  III.  the  papal  notary  Petrus  Col- 
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livacinus  of  Benevento  made  a  collection  of  the  de- 
cretals of  that  pope,  issued  in  the  first  eleven  years  of 
his  pontificate,  to  1210,  based  upon  two  earlier  ones 
which  had  not  been  received  at  Bologna  because 
they  contained  unauthentic  documents.  Innocent, 
sending  the  new  work  to  the  universities,  guarantee^l 
its  fidelity  to  the  R^tgesta,  thus  making  it  the  first 
i^ification  of  canon  law  expressly  authorized  by 
aay  pope.  This  Compilatio  tertiOf  as  it  is  callecj, 
rnvks  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  canon  law. 
The  action  of  Honorius  III.,  and  still  more  of  Greg- 
ory IX.,  shows  how  the  development  of  ecclesias- 
tical ]»▼  had  by  their  time  become  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  pope.  (3)  Though  written  after 
the  last-named,  that  wliich  contains  the  decretals 
of  the  popes  from  Alexander  III.  to  Innocent  III. 
is  known  as  Compilatio  secunda  from  its  place  in  the 
chronological  order.  These  particular  decretals  had 
already  been  compiled  by  two  Englishmen  at 
Bologna,  Gilbert  and  Alan,  but  the  university  had 
not  approved  their  work,  and  it  was  now  done  over 
by  Johannes  Galensis  (John  the  Welshman),  his 
collection  being  accepted.  (4)  The  Lateran  Coun- 
cil of  1215  gave  occasion  for  another  compilation, 
known  as  Quartan  wliich  included  the  decrees  of 
the  council  and  the  papal  pronoimcements  of  the 
years  following  1210.  Its  compiler  is  unknown. 
(5)  In  1226  Honorius  III.  sent  to  Bologna  a  col- 
lection of  his  own  decretals  and  the  constitutions 
of  Frederick  II.  It  was  accepted  as  Compilatio 
quinta,  but  was  soon  superseded,  with  the  other 
four,  by  the  oflficial  collection  of  Gregory  IX. 

In  1230  Gregory  entrusted  his  chaplain  Raymond 
of  Pefiaforte  with  the  preparation  of  a  new  collec- 
tion which  should  reduce  all  that  had  gone  before 
to  a  consistent  and  intelligible  whole.  Raymond 
omitted  a  number  of  sections  from  the  older  com- 
pilations in  order  to  avoid  repetitions  or  discrep- 
ancies, revised  some  older  decretals  to 
3.  Collection  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
of  Gregory,  most  recent  legislation,  condensed 
some  long  documents,  and  divided 
others  into  parts  which  could  be  classified  by  their 
subjects.  This  compilation  was  sent  to  Bologna 
by  the  pope  in  1234  as  the  only  authorized  collection. 

The  legislative  activity  of  the  succeeding  popes 
soon  made  supplements  necessary,  which  were  sent 
by  them  to  the  imiversities  as  separate  compilations, 
but  were  intended  to  be  added  to  the  Gregorian 
collection.  Thus  Innocent  IV.  in  1245  sent  to 
Bologna  and  Paris  a  list  of  the  initial  words  of  his 
bulls,  desiring  that  they,  as  well  as  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  should  be  inserted  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.; 
thus  too  the  decretals  of  Alexander  IV.,  Urban  IV., 
and  Clement  IV.  were  put  together  in  special  col- 
lections. Gregory  X.  communicated  to  the  univer- 
sities the  acts  of  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons  (1274), 
and  the  same  was  done  with  a  collection  of  five 
decretals  of  Nicholas  III. 

The  same  reasons  which  had  influenced  Gregory 
IX.  induced  Boniface  VIII.  to  combine  all  the  post- 
Gregorian  decretals  with  his  own  numerous  bulls 
into  a  single  whole.  In  his  bull  of  publication 
addressed  to  the  imiversities  of  Bologna  and  Paris, 
he  emphasized  the  uncertainty  which  had  prevailed 


in  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  some 
eliminate  which  he  had  had  a  thorough 

verification  made.  He 
3.  Supple-  the  new  compilation  in  12 
ments  to  It.  name  of  Libisr  aextus,  as 

pletion  of  the  five  books 
gorian  collection.  The  decretals  sub 
sued  by  Boniface  himself  (including 
bull  Unam  sanctam)  and  by  hissucces 
XI.,  sixteen  in  number,  were  frequeni 
to  the  Liber  sextua,  though  without  offic 
Clement  V.  had  the  decisions  of  th 
Vienne  (1311)  and  his  own  decretals  < 
cording  to  the  traditional  system)  int 
which  he  promulgated  in  1313,  appa 
the  title  of  Liber  septimus,  and  sent  tc 
sity  of  Orleans.  Then,  how^evcr,  he 
further  circulation  and  had  it  revLse< 
was  st>nt  to  Paris  and  Bologna  only  b 
sor  Jolm  XXII.  in  1317.  This  collccti( 
became  known  as  the  Clementine  C 
The  difference  between  it  and  the  otl 
gorian  compilations  was  that  while  the 
to  a  certain  extent  the  character  of  exc 
it  did  not  exclude  the  other  Extrava 
had  a[)peared  since  the  Liber  seiiuSy 
contained,  besides  the  canons  of  Viei 
but  Clement's  own  decretals. 

The  reason  for  this  abandonment  bj 
and  John  XXII.  of  the  system  of  th 
sors  was  the  difficult  situation  in  Fra 
desire  to  avoid  provoking  a  rejection  ( 
pilation  by  including  in  it  matter  wliicl 
to  excite  violent  opposition  there.  T 
for  the  fact  that  no  further  official  c 
decretals  were  published.  The  increa 
tics  of  the  papacy  with  the  secular  po^ 
national  churches  made  the  reception  o 
problematical,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
best  energies  of  the  popes  for  other  1 
collections  subsequently  published, 
longer  by  the  popes  themselves,  with 
Extravagantes,  two  have  retained  some 
to  the  present  day,  because  of  their  inc 
Corpus  juris  canonici.  When  at  the 
fifteenth  century  the  booksellers  Gerii: 
boldt  in  Paris  imdertook  an  edition  of 
of  the  Corpus^  they  entrusted  the  ec 
Decretum,  the  Liber  sextus,  the  Claneni 
Extravagantes  to  Jean  Ghappuis,  who 
arrangement  of  the  last-named,  pres 
subsequent  editions.  He  divided  the 
collections;  the  first,  Extravagantes  Jo. 
XXI L J  contained  twenty  decR^tals  of 
put  together  by  himself  in  a  chronolc 
sistent  whole  and  glossed  by  Zenzelinus 
in  1325;  the  second,  seventy-four  (or 
enty)  decretals  of  popes  from  Urban  I 
to  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-84),  known  as  L 
communes,  not  because  they  belong  t 
of  popes,  but  because  they  are  the  con 
ones — though  no  single  previous  editi 
tained  more  than  thirty- three  of  thej 
Petrus  Mattha»us  published  at  Lyons  c 
mus  containing  decretals  from  Sixtus  I 
V.  (1585-90);  but  this,  though  priute 
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pendix  to  many  old  editions  of  the  Corpus  juris 
canonicif  never  met  with  much  recognition  or  use. 
Gregory  XIII.  appointed  a  commission  to  prepare 
an  official  Liber  Septimus^  but  the  work,  which 
finally  included  the  dogmatic  decrees  of  Florence 
and  Trent,  was  not  completely  printed  until  1598, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  under  whose 
name  it  appeared;  and  then  Clement,  for  some 
reason  now  unknown,  refused  to  approve  it.  No 
further  systematic  collection  of  later  decretals  has 
been  undertaken,  though  frequent  chronological 
arrangements  of  them  have  been  published  under 
the  title  of  BuUaria  (see  Briefs,  Bulls,  and  Bul- 
laria). 

7.  CorptiB  Juris  Oanonioi:  It  remains  to  give  an 
account  of  the  Corpus  juris  canonici,  by  which  name 
it  has  been  customary  since  the  sixteenth  century 
to  designate  the  collection  formed  by  combining 
the  Decretum  Gratiani,  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX., 
the  Liber  sextus^  the  Clemeniinaf  and  the  two  col- 
lections of  Extravagantes  made  by  Chappuis.  The 
name  was  applied  to  Gratian's  work  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  by  Innocent  IV.  to  the  Gregorian  col- 
lection; Pierre  d'Ailly,  in  his  treatise  De  necessi- 
tate reformatianis,  written  at  the  opening  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  speaks  of  the  reservations 
prescribed  ''  in  corpore  juris  canonici,'*  where  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  means  the  sum  of  the  collec- 
tions named  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  as 
yet  non-existent  Extravagantes.  During  the  coim- 
cil  the  term  Corpus  juris  or  jus  scriptum  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  contradistinction  to  the  post- 
Clementine  Extravagantes  f  and  similarly  at  the 
Council  of  Basel.  The  legal  authority  of  the  Ex- 
travagantes was,  in  fact,  frequently  contested,  and 
the  thesis  of  the  independent  validity  of  every 
papal  pronouncement,  which  had  had  practical 
effect  since  Innocent  III.,  no  longer  recognized. 
So  far,  then,  this  distinction  was  justified,  and 
while  no  new  accepted  collection  was  added  to  the 
Clementina  the  previously  accepted  Corpus  might 
be  considered  as  closed.  The  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  oldest  printed  editions,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  component  parts  were 
usually  printed  separately.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  became  usual  for  these  parts,  together  with 
Chappuis*s  two  collections  of  Extravagantes ,  to  be 
published  by  the  same  house  in  three  volumes,  the 
first  containing  Gratian's  work,  the  second  the 
decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  the  third  the  re- 
mainder with  the  fosses.  In  the  latter  half  of 
this  century,  however,  it  was  more  common  to  omit 
the  glosses  and  bind  the  whole  in  one  volume,  so 
that  the  inclusive  title  now  becomes  usual.  The 
edition  of  Demochares  (Paris,  1550,  1561)  showed 
a  certain  amount  of  critical  spirit,  but  with  little 
result.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
the  need  of  revision  was  clearly  apparent,  and 
Pius  IV.  in  1563  established  a  conunission  of  car- 
dinals and  other  scholars  for  this  purpose.  Under 
his  successors,  F*ius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.,  it  was 
confirmed  and  enlarged  to  thirty-five  members. 
The  work  of  these  Correctares  Romania  as  they  are 
called,  was  completed  in  1580,  and  the  resulting 
revised  edition  published  at  Rome  in  1582.  Though 
they  had  rendered  valuable  servicei  much  remained 


to  be  done,  as  was  made  evident  by  the  editions  of 
Antonius  Augustinus  and  Berardus — to  say  noth- 
ing ol  the  modem  ones.  The  earlier  editions 
usually  contained  a  number  of  appendices,  inclu- 
ding the  Instiiutioncs  juris  canonici  of  Paul  Lancelot, 
professor  at  Perugia  imder  Paul  IV.  (1555-59), 
the  Liber  Septimus  of  Petrus  Matthaeus,  etc. 

For  the  internal  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  Corpus  juris  canonici  is  still  the  au- 
thority in  conmion  law,  though  with  some  limita- 
tions. The  appendices  are  not  considered  author- 
itative, especially  those  just  named,  unless  the  single 
decretals  contained  in  the  last  of  them  have  been 
universally  received;  and  the  same  principle  applies 
to  the  Extravagantes.  The  position  taken  at  the 
councils  of  Constance  and  Basel  was  not  affected 
by  the  edition  of  Gregory  XIII.,  whose  purpose 
was  not  to  give  them  an  official  character  by  in- 
cluding them,  but  merely  to  establish  a  correct 
and  authentic  text  of  the  documents  which  had 
previously  been  included  in  widely  circulated  col- 
lections. Acting  on  the  same  principle  in  regard  to 
this  edition  of  Gregory  XIII.,  most  modem  can- 
onists deny  the  positive  authority  of  the  Decretum 
Gratiani  as  such,  since  it  was  a  mere  private  col- 
lection, never  officially  authorized  by  the  Church 
or  the  pope,  and  regard  it  only  as  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  documents  for  the  history  of  canon  law. 
This  view  was  even  expressed  in  a  decision  of  the 
Rota  Romana^  too  long  to  quote  here,  and  more 
than  once  by  Benedict  XIV.  But  though  this 
may  be  theoretically  the  case,  yet  in  practise  the 
Decretum  has  retained  a  large  measure  of  authority; 
and  Gregory  XIII.  himself  would  scarcely  have 
displayed  so  much  seal  in  having  it  edited  and 
completed  if  he  had  regarded  it  as  no  more  than 
a  private  compilation,  without  legal  authority. 
Its  contents,  however,  have  in  the  lapse  of  time 
been  to  a  great  extent  modified  or  rendered  obso- 
lete by  later  decretals,  so  that  its  practical  impor- 
tance is  small. 

Besides  the  general  principle  that  a  new  law 
supersedes  an  older  one,  which  has  destroyed  the 
validity  of  so  much  that  is  in  the  Corpus  juris 
(not  merely  in  Gratian's  part  of  it),  the  course  of 
secular  legislation  since  the  fourteenth  century  has 
had  a  marked  influence  in  the  same  direction. 
The  canon  law  covers  not  merely  the  doctrine, 
worship,  sacraments,  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
but  a  vast  mass  of  other  things  in  which  eccle- 
siastical interests  were  supposed  to  be  concerned, 
such  as  vows,  oaths,  betrothals,  wills,  funerals, 
benefices,  church  property,  tithes,  and  the  like. 
The  reaction  against  the  all-embracing  claims  of 
the  Chureh  has  taken  many  of  these  things  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  (see  Juris- 
diction, Ecclesiastical),  while  by  its  proclama- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  national  law 
and  government  it  has  reduced  the  Church  to  the 
position  of  any  other  corporation  within  the  limits 
of  the  State;  and  thus  a  large  number  of  canonical 
provisions,  such  as  those  covering  the  procedure 
against  heretics,  wliich  conffict  with  the  civil  con- 
stitution, have  necessarily  become  ineffective.  In 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  it  is  still  regarded  a?? 
a  part  of  the  general  body  of  law.    In  the  Gcnnan 
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Empire,  after  gradual  restrictions  in  many  of  the 
component  states,  it  ceased  on  Jan.  1,  1900,  to 
have  any  legal  validity  outside  of  the  internal  dis- 
cipline of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

(J.  F.  VON  SCHULTE.) 
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Canon  of  Scripture  is  a  term  that  designates  the 
books  of  the  Bible  accepted  as  authoritative.  The 
word  "  canon "  (Gk.  kandn)  means  primarily  a 
straight  staflf,  then  a  measuring-rod,  hence,  figura- 
tively, that  which  is  artistically,  scientifically,  or 
ethically  a  guide  or  a  model;  so  in  the  earliest 
Christian  use  (Gal.  vi.  16;  Phil.  iii.  16;  Clement  of 
Rome,  i.  7,  41)  the  canon  was  a  leading  thought, 
a  normal  principle.  The  next  change  of  meaning 
(indicated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  ^  VTI. 
xvi.  94)  was  to  a  type  of  Christian  doctrine,  the 
orthodox  as  opposed  to  the  heretical.  Since  300 
the  plural  form  "  canons  "  has  been  used  of  eccle- 
siastical regulations  (see  Canon).  Now,  since  the 
Christian  doctrines  were  professedly  based  upon 
the  Scriptures,  the  writings  themselves  were  natu- 
rally known  as  the  canon ;  and  the  test  of  the 
canonicity  of  any  particular  writing  was  its 
reception  by  the  Church.  The  earliest  use  of 
the  word  in  this  sense  is  in  the  fifty-ninth 
canon  of  the   Council   of  Laodicea    (363),    "  No 


Summary  (}  7). 

3.  The  New  Testament.  140-170. 
Marcion's  Bible  (t  1). 
The  Bible  of  the  Valentinians  (|  2) 
The  Apostolic  Writings  in  Justin 

Martyr  (i  3). 

4.  The  Oldest  Traces  and  the  Origin 
of  Collections  of  Apostolic  Wri- 
tings. 

The  Collection  of  Pauline  Letters 

(5  1). 
The  *•  Gospel  "  (5  2). 
Other  Writings  ($  3). 

5.  Origen  and  his  School. 

6.  The  Original  New  Testament  of 
the  Syrians. 

7.  Lucian  and  Eusebius. 

8.  Athanasius. 

9.  The  Development  in  the  Orient 
till  the  Time  of  Justinian. 

10.  The  Assimilation  of  the  West. 

psalms  of  private  authorship  can  be  read  in  the 
Church,  nor  imcanonical  books,  but  only  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments," 
and  contemporaneously  in  Athanasius  (Epistola 
festalUy  i.  961,  Paris,  1698).  A  few  years  later  the 
use  was  general. 

I.  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament — 1.  History 
Amonff  the  Jews:  The  theory,  which  was  almost 
universally  received  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  that 
Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  Old  Tes- 
I.  Tradi-   tament  canon,  dates  from  the   first 
tional  Ac-  Christian  century;    for  it  is  found  *n 
count  of  the  IV  (II)    Ezra  xiv.  44  that  Ezra  was 
Rise  of  the  inspired  to  dictate  during  forty  days 
Collection,  to"    five   men  ninety-four    books,    of 
which  twenty-four  were  to  be  pub- 
lished.   These  twenty-four  quite  evidently  are  the 
twenty-four  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  according 
to  the  counting  given  below;   and  the  seventy  are 
the  Jewish  Apocrypha  alluded  to  in  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  xxviii.    {ANF,  viii.   453).    What  tbft 
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Fathers  have  to  say  upon  this  matter  is  derived 
in  part  from  IV  Ezra,  and  is  equally  fabulous. 

The  theory  above  mentioned  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  one  prevalent  among  the  Jews  themselves. 
But  this  has  no  other  support  than 
3.  The  The-  that  the  eminent  rabbis  David  Kimchi 
cry  of  the  (d.  1240)  and  Elias  Levita  (1472- 
Sjrnagogue.  1549)  remarked  on  the  work  of  Ezra 
and  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
in  bringing  together  the  twenty-four  books  in  their 
divisions.  The  only  Talmudic  passage  which  can 
be  quoted  directly  in  its  behalf  is  in  Baba  Bathra  ; 
for  the  other  quotations  conomonly  made  prove 
merely  the  care  of  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  for  the  law,  not  for  the  canon;  indeed, 
mostly  for  the  oral  law,  and  some  also  for  altera- 
tions in  the  text.  The  passage  is  in  these  words: 
'^  The  order  of  the  prophets  is  Joshua  and  Judges, 
Samuel  and  Kings,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  Isaiah 
and  the  Twelve.  Hosea  is  the  first,  because  it  is 
written,  'The  beginning  of  the  word  of  Jehovah 
by  Hosea '  (i.  2).  Did  God,  then,  speak  to  Hosea 
fiirst?  and  have  there  not  been  many  prophets 
between  him  and  Moses?  R.  Johanan  explained 
this  as  meaning  that  Hosea  was  the  first  of  the 
four  prophets  who  prophesied  at  that  time, — 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  Amos,  and  Micah.  Why,  then,  was 
he  not  put  first?  Because  his  prophesy  stands  next 
to  that  of  the  latest  prophets,  Haggai,  2jechariah, 
and  Malachi:  he  is  therefore  ooimted  with  them. 
So  this  prophet  should  have  been  kept  by  himself, 
and  inserted  before  Jeremiah?  No:  he  was  so 
small  that  he  might  then  easily  have  been  lost. 
Since  Isaiah  lived  before  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
ought  he  not  to  have  been  put  before  them?  [No.] 
because  Kings  closes  with  destruction,  Jeremiah  is 
entirely  occupied  with  it,  Ezekiel  begins  with  it 
but  ends  with  consolation,  while  Isaiah  is  all  con- 
solation; hence  we  can  not  connect  destruction 
with  destruction,  and  consolation  with  consolation. 
But  Job  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses;  why  should 
he  not  come  in  the  first  part?  No;  for  it  would 
never  do  to  begin  with  misfortune.  Yet  Ruth 
contains  misfortune?  True;  but  it  issues  in  joy. 
And  who  wrote  them?  Moses  wrote  his  book  and 
the  Balaam  section  and  Job.  Joshua  wrote  his 
book  and  eight  verses  in  the  Law  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
5-12).  Samuel  wrote  his  book.  Judges  and  Ruth. 
David  wrote  Psalms  for  ten  Elders.  Jeremiah 
wrote  his  book,  Kings,  and  Lamentations.  Heze- 
kiah  and  his  company  wrote  Isaiah,  Proverbs, 
the  Song,  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  wrote  Ezekiel,  The  Twelve,  Daniel,  and 
Esther.  Ezra  wrote  his  book  and  the  genealogies 
in  Chronicles  up  to  his  time.  That  is  a  support 
for  the  saying  of  Rab;  for  Rab  Jehuda  says,  in  the 
name  of  Rab,  '  Ezra  did  not  leave  Babylon  imtil 
he  had  written  his  own  family  register.'  Who 
ended  it?  Nehemiah  the  son  of  Hachaliah."  The 
understanding  of  this  passage  depends  upon  ob- 
serving that  the  word  "  wrote  "  is  used  in  different 
senses,  of  actual  authorship,  of  editorship,  and  of 
merely  collecting  and  placing  together  books  which 
had  not  before  been  brought  into  connection.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  passage  says  nothing 
about  the  dosing  of  the  canon,  but  also  that  it 


would  readily  furnish  ground  for  the  idea  that  the 
canon  was  closed  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  Great 
Synagogue. 

Both  theories  agree  in  assigning  the  collection 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  Ezra  and  his  companions 
and  successors,  and  also  asserting  that  the  division 
into  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa 
(see  below)  was  primitive.  But  against  this,  two 
objections  may  be  urged:   (1)  Critical 

3.  Criticism  investigation  assigns  the  first  part  of 
of  the  Two  the  Book  of  Daniel,  on  account  of  its 

Theories.  Greek  words,  to  a  time  when  Greek 
was  understood,  and  the  second  part  to 
the  Maccabean  age  (see  Daniel,  Book  of);  (2)  The 
position  of  some  of  the  historical  books,  e.g.,  Ezra 
and  Daniel,  among  the  Hagiographa,  is  inexpli- 
cable if  the  canon  was  made  at  one  time.  Moses 
Maimonides,  David  Kimchi,  and  Abarbanel  ex- 
plained the  fact  by  a  difference  in  inspiration.  But 
Christ  calls  Daniel  a  prophet  (Matt.  xxiv.  15;  Mark 
xiu.  14). 

The  Hebrews,  like  other  ancient  peoples,  pre- 
served their  sacred  writings  in  sacred  places.  So 
the  law  was  put  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant (Deut.  xxxi.  26),  with  its  additions  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26);  Samuel  laid  the  law  of  the 
kingdom  "  before  the  Lord  "  (I  Sam.  x. 

4.  Po9itiye  25);  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest  under 
Exposition.  Josiah,  found  the  book  of  the  law 
a.  The  Pen-  "in  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (II  Kings 

tateuch —  xxii.  8).  We  are,  therefore,  safe  in 
the  So-called  believing  that  since  the  time  of  Mo- 
"  First  ses  documents  and  intelligence  con- 
Canon."  ceming  the  Mosaic  giving  of  the  law, 
besides  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  and 
also  whatever  of  law  and  history  Moses  had  written, 
were  carefully  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  (Ex. 
xxiv.  4,  7,  xxxiv.  27;  Num.  xxxiii.  2).  The  priests 
also  would  retain  partly  oral  and  partly  written 
information  (subsequently  combined  in  the  Priest- 
code)  in  regEuxi  to  many  similar  matters.  The 
existence  of  an  authoritative  code  is  proved  (a)  by 
the  use  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant "  in  Deut., 
and  (b)  in  the  Priest-code;  (c)  by  Hos.  viii.  12; 
(d)  by  II  Kings  xxii.  The  Books  of  Kings,  finished 
during  the  exile,  mention  by  name  the  "  Book  of 
the  Law  of  Moses,"  by  which  only  Deuteronomy  is 
meant  (cf.  II  Kings  xiv.  6;  Deut.  xxiv.  16;  I  Khigs 
ii.  3;  II  Kings  xxiii.  25).  The  mention  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law  of  Moses  (Josh.  i.  7-8;  viii.  31,  34, 
xxiii.  6)  can  not  be  taken  without  limitation,  since 
it  proceeds  from  the  Deuteronomic  editor  of  Joshua. 
Hag.  ii.  11-13  shows  the  existence  of  the  Priest- 
code,  dealing,  as  the  passage  does,  with  two  stat- 
utes of  that  code.  The  Wellhausen  hypothesis, 
that  the  Priest-code  was  the  private  possession  of 
Ezra  till  445  B.C.,  and  that  Neh.  viii.-x.  tells  of 
the  introduction  of  the  law,  is  in  incompatible 
contradiction  with  that  passage.  The  lowest  date 
for  the  separation  of  Joshua  [from  the  Pentateuch] 
is  the  time  of  Nehemiah  and  the  Samaritan  schism. 
The  prophets  were  the  spiritual  exhorters  and 
guides  of  the  people,  and  therefore  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  faithful,  whose  natural  desire  to 
have  a  collection  of  their  writings  there  is  every 
reason    to   believe    was    eariy  gratified.    At  all 
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events,  it    is    quite    evident    from    the  prophetic 

parallels  that  the  prophets  were  acquainted  with 

one  another's  writings.     The  loss  of  so 

b.  The  Hist-  much  sacred  literature  in  the  destruc- 

orico-pro-     tion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans 

phetic  and    made  the  collection  of  the  remaining 
Distinct-       historic   as  well   as  prophetic   books 

ively  Pro-    the  more  imperative.     The  success  of 

phetic        a  collection   of   historical  books  was 

Books — the     furthered    by  the  fact    that    Joshua 

"  Second  continued  the  narrative  of  the  Pen- 
Canon."  tateuch.  Since  Kings  continues  the 
history  in  I  and  II  Sam.,  and  may  be 
placed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  exilic  period,  the 
close  connection  with  the  earlier  prophets  gave  the 
name  to  them  of  "  the  Former  F^phets "  and 
secured  a  high  estimate  for  them  on  the  return  from 
Babylon. 

David  and  Solomon  began  the  arrangement  of 

the  temple  praise-service  and  a  collection  of  Psalms, 

and  later  collections  and  individual 

c.  The  Ha-  Psalms  were  added.  The  time  of 
giographa  Nehemiah  was  very  productive.  The 
— ^the  "  Third  division  into  five  books  is  older  than 
Canon."  the  Chronicler.  The  first  collection 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (cf.  Prov. 
X.  1-xxii.  16)  was  so  highly  valued  that  Hezekiah 
ordered  a  second  to  be  prepared  (Prov.  xxv.  1). 
The  name  of  the  wise  man  sufficed  to  recommend 
Canticles;  its  age  and  contents,  the  Book  of  Job. 
Lamentations  appealed  directly  to  every  patriotic 
Jew  during  the  exile,  and  was  accepted  as  sacred, 
although  Jeremiah  was  not  its  author.  Ruth,  by 
age,  and  especially  by  its  genealogy  of  David,  was 
put  in  the  third  canon,  and  formed  an  introduction 
to  the  Psalter.  These  early  writings  were  followed 
gradually  by  the  others,  Ezra-Neh.,  I  and  II  Chron., 
Eccles.,  Esther  (an  explanation  of  Purim,  the 
festival  the  Persian  Jews  brought  back  with  them), 
and  finally  Daniel,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
After  this  time,  and  down  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  70  a.d.,  the  nation  was  so 
affected  by  Greek  customs,  and  divided  by  the 
growing  rival  parties,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
that  its  religious  development  was  too  much  hin- 
dered for  any  work  to  receive  universal  recognition, 
and  hence  canonicity.  The  reception  of  Dan.  into 
the  canon  app>ears  explicable  under  the  circum- 
stances only  if  a  Daniel  narrative,  the  basis  of  Dan. 
ii.-vi.,  already  existed  (cf.  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20;  xxviii. 
3).  Not  long  after  the  Maccabees,  the  second 
collection  or  canon  received  its  name,  the  Prophets, 
descriptive  not  only  of  a  portion  of  its  contents, 
but  of  their  authorship;  and  thus  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Old  Testament  canon — the  Law,  Proph- 
ets, and  Hagiographa — dated  from  the  second 
century  b.c.  (cf.  the  Prologue  to  Ecclcsiasticus). 
Valentin  Loescher  (De  causia  linguoe  Hebracc,  p.  71, 
Leipsic,  1706)  said  rightly:  "  The  canon  came  not, 
as  they  say,  by  one  act  of  man,  but  gradually 
from  God." 

2.  Witnesses  for  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
the  Canon:  Jesus  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xlvi.-xUx.,  es- 
pecially xlix.  10)  shows  acquaintance  only  with 
the  Prophets  in  the  wider  sense,  the  "  second 
canon."    His  grandson  testifies  to  the  third  divi- 


sion also.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  dated 
by  Niese  {Kritik  der  bciden  McJckabderbucher,  Ber- 
lin, 1900)  125-124  B.C.,  in  the  section  i.  10-ii.  18 
contains  an  accoimt  of  the  recovery  of  the  sacred 
fire,  a  quotation  from  the  "  records "  of  Jere- 
miah (a  lost  apocryphal  writing);  and  then  fol- 
lows ii.  13:  *'  And  the  same  things  also  were 
reported  in  the  records,  namely,  the  memoirs  of 
Nehemiah  [another  apocryphal  writing],  and  how 
he,  founding  a  library,  gathered  together  the  books 
concerning  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  those  of 
David,  and  epistles  of  kings  concerning  holy  gifts." 
This  reference  to  the  "  epistles  of  kings  concemmg 
holy  gifts  "  can  not  denote  the  Book  of  Ezra,  but 
only  a  collection  of  documents  regarding  inter- 
national matters,  such  as  would  be  of  value  to  a 
statesman  like  Nehemiah,  and  which  had  connec- 
tion i^ith  the  temple  and  its  offerings.  It,  there- 
fore, bears  witness  to  Nehemiah's  collection  of  the 
second  canon  substantially  as  we  have  it  to-day, 
in  addition  to  the  Psalms  and  the  docimients  so 
weighty  for  the  rebuilt  city.  The  next  verse,  "  And 
in  like  manner  also  Judas  gathered  together  all 
those  books  that  had  been  scattered  by  reason  of 
the  war  we  had,  and  they  are  with  us,"  applies 
only  to  the  third  canon.  Therefore,  the  last  en- 
largement of  the  Hebrew  canon  took  place  imder 
Judas  Maccabaeus;  although  probably  most  of  the 
books  of  the  third  canon  had  previously  been 
preserved  in  the  temple  archives. 

Philo  ha<i  the  same  canon  as  ours  (cf.  C.  Siegfried, 
PhilOj  p.  161,  Jena,  1875),  and  quotes  from  almost 
all  the  books;  while  from  the  Apocrypha  he  makes 
no  excerpts  or  citation,  not  giving  it  the  honor  he 
accords  to  Plato,  Hippocrates,  and  several  other 
Greek  writers.*  The  New  Testament  contains  quo- 
tations principally  from  the  Pentateuch,  Prophets, 
and  Psalms,  as  might  be  conjectured  from  its  scope, 
but  recognizes  the  threefold  division  of  the  canon 
(Luke  xxiv.  44),  In  this  verse  "  The  Psalms " 
does  not  stand  for  the  entire  Hagiographa;  for 
our  Lord  meant  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Psalms  spoke  of  him.  The  use  of  the  phrase 
"  the  Law  and  the  Prophets "  (Matt.  v.  17; 
Acts  xxviii.  23)  does  not  imply  a  division  into  two 
parts.  The  Syrians  used  the  same  expression  for 
the  whole  Old  Testament.  The  absence  of  quota- 
tion in  the  New  Testament  of  any  Old  Testament 
book  argues  nothing  against  its  canonicity.  The 
use  by  the  New  Testament  of  Apocrypha  or  Pseud- 
epigrapha  has  no  bearing  on  the  canonical  status 
of  the  books  used  or  cited.    Josephus  (Apion,  i.  8) 


♦  P.  C.  Luciufi,  Die  Therapeuien  und  ihre  SteUung  in  der 
Askew,  Strasburg.  1880,  has  proved  that  the  De  vita  cotUem- 
plativa  was  not  written  by  Philo,  and  consequently  the 
classic  passage — "  In  every  house  there  is  a  sacred  shrine, 
w^ch  is  called  the  holy  place,  and  the  monastery  in  which 
they  [the  Therapeutics]  retire  by  themselves,  and  perform 
all  the  mysteries  of  a  holy  life  .  .  .  studying  in  that  place 
the  laws  and  the  inspired  words  through  the  prophets  and 
hymns  and  the  other  [writings],  by  which  knowledge  and 
piety  are  increased  and  perfected  "  (De  vita  eontempl.,  iii.), 
which  is  the  only  direct  reference  to  the  threefold  division 
of  the  canon  found  in  Philo 's  works  (genuine  and  pretended) 
— must  be  given  up.  [The  passage  is  translated  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  Philo,  in  Bohn's  Library,  iv.  6.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  in 
his  edition  of  Philo  About  the  CorUempUUive  Life  (Oxford, 
1895)  defends  the  Philonian  authorship.] 
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bears  the  strongest  testimony  for  the  canon,*  and, 
as  is  evident,  expresses  the  national  and  not  his 
private  opinion.  And,  further,  the  books  mentioned 
are  not  mere  literature,  but  a  sacred,  div^e  collec- 
tion. He  enumerates  twenty-two  books;  thus,  1. 
The  five  books  of  the  Law;  2.  The  thirteen 
Prophets,  counting  the  twelve  minor  Prophets  as 
one  book,  and  Lamentations  with  Jeremiah;  3. 
The  four  Hagiographa — Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  Canticles.  But  this  arrangement  is  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  either  old  or  correct. 

3.  Supposed  Jewish  Dissent  from  the  Oanon : 
This  dissent  is  not  real,  only  apparent;  but  appeal 
has  been  made  (a)  to  the  Talmudical  controversies 
about  certain  books,  e.g.,  Esther;  on  further  ex- 
amination these  "  controversies  "  are  perceived  to 
be  mere  intellectual  displays;  there  is  no  intention 
of  rejecting  any  book,  (b)  The  Book  of  Sirach,  it 
is  said,  is  quoted  as  Scripture;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  was  regarded  as  Scripture,  and  the  two  or 
three  quotations  are  memoHiery  and  probably  made 
under  a  misapprehension  of  their  source,  (c)  A 
high  regard  for  the  Book  of  Baruch  is  asserted, 
but  all  Jewish  literature  furnishes  no  proof.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  late  origin  of  the  book  is  against 
the  assumption;  it  is  dependent  upon  Dan.  ix., 
and  was  not  composed  till  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  (d)  The  Septuagint  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  show  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
had  a  different  canon  from  the  Palestinian,  be- 
cause books  are  added  to  the  canonical  twenty- 
four  and  additions  are  made  to  some  of  the  ca- 
nonical books;  but  this  does  not  follow.  For  the 
Palestinian  idea  of  a  canon  (namely,  the  compo- 
sitions of  inspired  prophets,  a  class  of  men  not  then 
existent)  was  not  known  in  Alexandria,  where, 
on  the  contrary,  the  statement  of  Wisdom  (vii. 
27),  "  [Wisdom]  from  generation  to  generation 
entering  into  holy  souls  prepares  them  friends  of 
God  and  prophets,"  was  fully  believed,  as  by  Philo 
(cf.  De  cherubim,  ix.)  and  Josephus  (PTar,  I.  iii.  5, 
II.  viii.  12,  III.  viii.  3,  9),  who  even  declared  that 
they  themselves  had  been  at  times  really  inspired, 
and  freely  accorded  the  fact  unto  others.  There- 
fore, to  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  there  was  no  im- 
propriety in  enlarging  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  not  only  by  additions 
of  sections  to  the  canonical  books,  but  of  en- 
tirely new  books.  The  great  resp>ect  entertained 
for  the  Septuagint  was  extended  to  these  addi- 
tions, but  without  giving  the  latter  any  canonical 
authority.  There  was  no  Alexandria^  canon; 
for  neither  the  number  nor  the  order  of  the  books 
added  was  fixed. 


*  This  passage  in  condensed  form  is  as  follows:  "  We  have 
twenty-two  books  containing  the  records  of  all  the  past 
times,  and  justly  believed  to  be  inspired.  Five  of  them  are 
Moses'.  These  contain  his  laws  and  the  traditions  of  the 
origin  of  mankind  till  his  death.  From  Moses  to  Artaxerxea 
the  prophets  made  the  record  in  thirteen  books.  The  re- 
maining four  books  contain  hsrmns  to  God.  and  precepts 
for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  The  history  written  since 
that  day,  though  accurate,  is  not  so  much  esteemed,  because 
there  has  not  been  an  exact  succession  of  prophets.  No 
one  dares  add  to,  take  from,  or  alter  them;  but  all  Jews 
esteem  these  books  to  contain  divine  doctrines,  and  are 
willing  to  die  for  them." 


4.  History  of  the  Old  Testament  Oanon  Anions 

the  Jews:     The   Triple   Division  of   the   Hebrew 

canon  is  testified  to  by  the  prologue  to  Sirach  and 

the  New  Testament  (Luke  xxiv.  44). 

I.  The      The  Septuagint  gave  up  this  division  in 

Triple       favor  of  a  different  one — the   present 

Division.    Christian  arrangement  of  the  books 

in  the  order,  history,  poetry,  prophecy 

— and  inserted  the  apocryphal  books  and  sections 

in  appropriate  places. 

The  order  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew  canon  is 
as  follows:  1.  The  Tordh  or  "Law" — the  five 
books  of  Moses;  2.  The  Nebhiim  or 
2.  Order.  "  Prophets  "—(a)  the  "  Former  Proph- 
ets,'' Joshua,  Judges,  I  and  II  Samuel, 
I  and  II  Kings;  (b)  the  "  Latter  Prophets,"  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah.  Ezckiel,  the  twelve  minor  Prophets; 
3.  The  Kethubhim  ("  Writings  ")  or  Hagiographa^ 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and 
NehemJah,  I  and  II  Chronicles,  in  all,  twenty-four 
books.  The  view  once  entertained  that  Ruth  and 
Lam.  once  were  in  the  second  canon  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  third  when  it  was  formed  has  no  basis 
in  fact.  The  principle  of  arrangement  of  the  his- 
torico-prophetical  books  is  chronological.  The 
Mishnah  arranges  the  prophetical  books  proper  in 
order  of  length;  Jer.,  Ezek.,  Isa.,  the  Twelve. 
But  with  this  went  probably  the  recollection  that 
as  a  whole  Isa.  was  later  than  Jer.  and  Ezek.  The 
Masorites  put  Isa.  first.  In  some  MSS.  of  the 
third  canon  the  most  important  book,  Ps.,  intro- 
duced by  Ruth,  is  at  the  head,  then  Job  and  the 
three  books  connected  with  Solomon's  name,  and 
the  four  latest  books  at  the  close.  The  Masorites 
arrange;  Chron.,  Ps.,  Job,  Prov.,  Ruth,  Song  of  Sol., 
Eccles.,  Lam.,  Esther,  Dan.,  Ezra.  Manuscripts 
differ  greatly  in  the  order  of  these  books. 

Jewish    tradition,    except   when    influenced    by 
Alexandria,    unanimously    gives    the    number    as 
twenty-four.     Nevertheless,  it  is  \isual  to  say  that 
the  original  reckoning  was  twenty-two.     If,  how- 
ever, the  witnesses  for  the  latter  num- 
3.  Number  ber  be  not  counted,  but  weighed,  it  is 
of  the       plain  that  the  authority  they  rest  upon 
Canonical   is  Alexandrian;  and  this  is  worthless 
Books,      for  getting  at  the  primitive  reckoning, 
because  the  Alexandrian  Jews  not  only 
altered  the  order  and  division  of  the  books,  but 
added  to  them  others  not  in  the  canon.     Further- 
more, the   Alexandrians   arrived   at   the   number 
twenty-two  by  joining  Ruth  to  Judges,  and  Lam- 
entations to  Jeremiah.     Having  thus  made  twenty- 
two,  they  were  impressed  with  its  numerical  agree- 
ment with  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.     This  idea  was  thought  significant,  part 
of  th^  divine  intention  indeed;    and  so  it  became 
fixed  in  the  Jewish  mind.     The  Church  Fathers 
took  it  up  in  their  imcritical  fashion;  and  so  it  has 
come    down    to    our    day.     Josephus    first    gives 
twenty-two;   but  he  makes  greater  use  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint than  of  the  Hebrew  original.     It  is  note- 
worthy that  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  who  reckon 
the  books'  twenty-two,  mention  also  twenty-seven; 
i.e.,  the  Hebrew  twenty-two  letters,  with  the  five 
final  letters  (the  letters  which  have  a  special  form 
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when  at  the  end  of  a  word);  made  by  separating 
the  double  books,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and 
Esra.  But  this  double  counting  was  only  possible 
for  Jews  using  the  Septuagint,  since  the  original 
does  not  divide  these  books.  Further,  neither  in 
the  Talmud  nor  in  the  Midrash  is  there  the  least 
trace  of  any  acquaintance  with  the  number  twenty- 
two;  but,  on  the  contrary,  twenty-four  is  always 
given,  not  because  it  corresponds  with  the  twenty- 
four  Greek  letters,  but  simply  as  the  natural  result 
of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  canon.  In  the  present 
printed  Hebrew  Bible  the  number  is  thirty-nine, 
similarly  counted,  though  not  arranged,  with  those 
of  Protestant  Bibles. 

6.  The  Old  Testament  Canon  in  the  Ohriflti»n 
Church:  The  Fathers  did  not  impugn  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament;  but,  because  of  the  universal 

use  of  the  Septuagint,  they  recognized 

I.  Patristic  as  Scripture  what  we  regsird  as  Apoc- 

and        rypha.    Origen,  who  counts  only  the 

Medieval    books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  yet  speaks 

Writers,     of  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  and  the 

Epistle  as  in  one  [book].  Justin  Martyr 
used  the  additions  to  Daniel;  Irensus,  Tertullian, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  and  others  used 
the  ApocTjrpha  with  the  same  formula  of  citation  as 
when  they  used  the  Old  Testament.  From  the 
fourth  century  the  Greek  Fathers  make  less  and 
less  use  of  the  Apocr3rpha;  while  in  the  Latin 
Church  conciliar  action  justified  and  emphasized 
their  use.  Jerome  alone  speaks  out  decidedly  for 
the  Hebrew  canon.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Apocrypha  were  not  recognized  by  the  majority 
of  the  Greeks;  while  just  the  opposite  was  true  of 
the  Latins,  although  not  a  few  followed  Jerome. 

The  Book  of  Esther,  because  of  its  contents,  was 
sometimes  excluded  from  the  Christian  Old  Testa- 
ment canon.  Melito  of  Sardis  (170  a.d.)  omits  it 
from  his  list  (see  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  IV.  xxvi.), 
although  perhaps  it  has  rather  dropped  out  after 
Esdras  (Ezra),  inasmuch  as  in  other  lists  it  comes 
next  to  this  name.  It  is  also  omitted  by  Atha- 
nasius  {Epistola  Festalia,  i.  961,  ed.  Bened.), 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Carm.,  xxxiil.),andin  the  sixth 
century  by  Junilius  (De  partibtu  legis  divincBfi.  3-7). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  included  in  the  canon  by 
Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  Epiphanius. 

The  old  Syrian  Church  did  not  receive  the  Apoc- 
rypha. They  are  not  in  the  Peshito,  although 
found    in    a    later  Syriac   translation.     Ephraem 

QyruB     (d.      373)     does     not     give 

3.  The      them  canonical  authority.    Aphraates 

Ancient     (fourth    century)    cites     from    every 

Oriental     canonical  book,  but  uses  the  Apoc- 

Versions.    rypha  sparingly  and  not  in  such  a 

way  that  they  must  be  regard^  as 
canonical.  A  great  difference  is  perceptible  in  the 
Peshito  translation  between  Chronicles  and  the 
other  books.  This  has  started  the  query  whether 
Chronicles  was  accepted  as  canonical  by  the 
Syrian  Church.  The  Nestorians  certainly  rejected 
it  and  Esther.  The  Ethiopic  translation  fol- 
lows the  Septuagint  throughout,  and  contains 
not  only  the  canonical  but  also  the  apocr3rphal 
books,  except  that  for  I  and  II  Maccabees  it  sub- 
stitutes two  books  of  its  own  under  the  same  name, 


and  some  pseudographs  of  which  the  Greek  texts 
do  not  now  exist;  for  the  Ethiopic  Church  makes 
even  less  difference  than  the  Alexandrian  between 
canonical  and  uncanonical  books.  (See  Pseud- 
EPioRAPHA,  Old  Testament.) 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  committed  to  the 

use  of  the  Apocrypha  as  Scripture  by  the  decision 

of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  at  the  fourth 

3.  The  session.  In  order  to  get  a  normiJ 
Roman  text  for  purposes  of  quotation,  a  Bible 
Catholic  was  published  in  Rome  in  1592  under 
Church,     the  order  and  care  of  the  pope.     In 

it  is  given  Jerome's  remark,  that  the 
additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel  which  are  printed 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew  text;  apd  in  smaller  type 
the  candid  annoimcement  is  prefaced  to  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses  and  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of 
Ezra,  that,  while  it  is  true  they  are  not  in  the  Scrip- 
ture canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  they  are  still 
included  because  they  are  quoted  occasionally  by 
certain  of  the  Fathers,  and  are  found  both  in  printed 
and  manuscript  copies  of  the  Latin  Bible.  The 
decree  of  the  council  was  not  passed  without  oppo- 
sition; and  later  Roman  Catholics,  such  as  Du 
Pin,  DisseriaHon  pr^iminaire  ou  proUgomknes  sur  la 
Bible,  Paris,  1699;  and  B.  Lamy,  Appardtus  biblicu8f 
II.  V.  333,  Lyons,  1723,  have  en()eavored  to  estab- 
lish two  classes  of  canonical  books — ^the  proto- 
canonical  and  the  deuterocanonical — attributing 
to  the  first  a  dogmatic,  and  to  the  second  only  an 
ethical  authority;  but  this  distinction  contravenes 
the  decision  of  Trent,  and  has  found  little  support. 
In  early  times  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  many 
distinguished  three  kinds  of  writings,  the  canon- 
ical, recognized,  and  apocryphal.  So  the  ''  Easter 
Epistle  "  of  Athanasius.  The  synods  of  Constan- 
tinople (1638),  Jassy  (1642),  and  Jerusalem  (1672) 
expressly  reject  the  view  of  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch 

of  Constantinople,  and  others,  which 

4.  The      distinguishes  the  canonical  form  from 
Greek      the  apocryphal.    And  the  last,  which 

Church,  is  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  defined  its 
position  in  regard  to  the  Apocrypha  in  the  answer 
to  the  third  question  appended  to  the  Confession  of 
DositheuSj  in  which  it  expressly  mentions  Wisdom, 
Judith,  Tobit,  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  His- 
tory of  Susannah,  the  Maccabees  (four  books),  and 
Ecclesiasticus  as  canonical.  Reuss  (Geschichte  der 
heiligen  Sckriften,  §  338,  Brunswick,  1878)  says 
that  the  official  Moscow  edition  of  the  Bible  of 
1831  has  all  the  Apocrypha,  Ezra,  in  both  recen- 
sions, with  Neh.  and  I-IV  Mace,  at  the  end  of  the 
historical  books,  the  Prophets  before  the  seven 
Poetical  or  Wisdom  books.  But  the  **  Longer  Cate- 
chism" of  Philaret  (Moscow,  1839),  the  most  au- 
thoritative doctrinal  standard  of  the  orthodox 
Greco-Russian  Church,  expressly  leaves  out  the 
apocryphal  books  from  its  list  on  the  ground  that 
"  they  do  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew  "  (cf.  Schaff, 
Creeds,  ii.  451).    See  Eastern  Church,  III.,  §  9. 

The  Lutheran  symbols  do  not  give  any  express 
declaration  against  the  Apocr3rpha.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  dem'ed  dogmatic  value.  Luther  transla- 
ted them,  not,  however,  III  and  IV  Eira,  and 
recommended  them  for  private  reading,   except- 
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ing  Baruch  and  II  Mace.  In  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  Bible  (Zurich,  1530)  the  Apocrypha 
stood  at  the  end.  With  this  agree 
5.  The  the  decisions  of  the  other  Reformed 
Protestant  churches:  the  "Gallican  Confession/' 
Chuich.  1559,  §§  3,  4;  "Belgic  Confession/' 
1561,  §§4-6;  *' Thirty-nine  Articles/' 
1562,  §  6  (cf.  SchafT,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  iii.). 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  readings 
from  the  Apocr3rpha  and  especial  recommendation 
of  portions  of  Wisdom  and  Sirach.  At  the  Synod 
of  Dort  (1618),  Gomarus  and  others  raised  an 
animated  discussion  by  demanding  the  exclusion 
of  the  apocryphal  Ezra,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  from  the  Bible.  This  the  synod 
refused  to  do,  although  speaking  strongly  against 
the  Apocrypha.  Siniflarly  oppoMd  to  them  was 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  1647,  Conr 
feesion  of  Faith ,  i.  3;  the  Arminians,  Confessio 
.  .  .  piutorunif  qui  .  .  .  remonstrarUee  vocantur,  i. 
3,  6;  the  Socinians  (Ostorodt,  Unterrichtung  von 
den  vomehmsten  HauptpunMen  der  chrisUichen 
Religion^  Rakau,  1604)  and  the  Mennonites  (Johann 
Ris,  PrcBcipuorum  ChridttantE  fidei  artictdorum 
hrevis  confessio,  xxix.)  agree  with  the  other  Protes- 
tants. For  history  of  the  relation  of  the  Bible 
societies  to  the  Apocrypha,  see  Bible  Socistibs. 
For  the  Apocrypha  in  general,  see  Apocrypha. 

6.  The  Names  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  Its 
Chief  Divisions:  (a)  Hebrew.  Neh.  viii.  8  has  the 
expression  Mi^a,  "  Reading,"  which  here  must 
signify  the  Law.  Dan.  ix.  2  has  Sepherimy  "  the 
Books  ";  Kitebe  halplfodesh,  "the  Holy  Writings,"  is 
Talmudic.  The  division  into  three  parts  is  conmion 
in  the  Talmud,  with  the  names  Torah,  NebhiimfSJid 
Kethubhim,  "  Law,  Prophets,  and  Writings,"  with 
the  abbreviation  TNK.  Often  the  whole  is  em- 
braced in  the  term  Torah.  The  first  part  is  named 
also  "The  Five  Fifths  of  the  Law."  The  first 
part  of  the  prophetical  canon  is  called  **  the  Former 
Prophets  " ;  the  second  part "  the  Latter  Prophets." 
The  third  part  of  the  canon  is  known  ajs  "  the 
Writings  "  and  "  the  Sacred  Writings."  The  Song 
of  Sol.,  Ruth,  Lam.,  Eccles.,  and  Esther  are  classed 
together  as  MegiUot,  **  Rolls."  The  second  and  third 
parts  are  often  named  together  as  the  IpabbcUcJt. 

(b)  Greek.  It  may  be  concluded  that  by  the  time 
of  the  translator  of  Ecclus.  the  words  ''  the  Books  " 
were  in  use,  since  he  speaks  of  ''  the  other  [books]," 
''  the  rest  [of  the  books]."  In  the  New  Testament 
they  are  called  "the  Scripture,"  "Holy"  or 
"Sacred  Writings";  the  Pentateuch  is  called  "the 
Old  Covenant  "  in  II  Cor.  iii.  14.  Among  the  Greek 
Fathers  the  following  names  are  used:  "  The  Books 
of  the  Old  Covenant,"  "  The  Sacred  (Holy)  Wri- 
tings of  the  Old  Covenant,"  the  "  Old  Covenant," 
"the  Twenty-two  Books  of  the  Old  Covenant," 
"  the  Covenant  Books,"  and  "  Law  and  Prophets." 

(c)  Latin.  Vetus  testamenium  translates  Hebr. 
herUh,  "covenant";  instrumentumf  totum  instrip- 
mentum  tUriusque  testamenti,  vetus  scriptwra,  vetus 
lex,  and  veteris  legis  libri  are  used.    (H.  L.  Stelack.) 

XL  The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament — 1.  The 
Terms  Used:  Alongside  the  word  canon,  expressing 
the  idea  of  the  collection  of  scriptures,  were  used 
the  terms   "  covenant "    (derived  from  the  Old 


Testament,  Ex.  xxiv.  27),  "  Scriptiu^  "  or  "Scrip- 
tures "  with  the  qualifying  words  "  holy,"  "  sa- 
cred," "divine/'  or  "of  the  Lord,"  also  "Law 
and  Gospel,"  "  Prophets  and  Apostles."  The  word 
endiathekos,  "  contained  in  the  covenant,"  was  op- 
posed to  apokryphosy  "  apocryphal,"  the  former 
word  often  containing  the  meaning  "  used  in  public 
service." 

2.  The  New  Testament,  170-220:  Since  there 
are  at  command  no  specific  reports  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  New  Testament,  an  examination  of 
the  facts  which  may  throw  light  upon  the  problem 
must  be  made  in  order  to  discover  that  origin. 
A  starting-point  is  foimd  in  the  period  of  the  con- 
test between  the  Gnostic  sects,  particularly  the 
Marcionites  and  the  Valentinians,  and  the  ortho- 
dox. The  Montanistic  movement  was  under  way 
during  this  period,  though  it  was  concerned  not 
so  much  with  the  New  Testament  as  with  its  own 
objects.  The  Church  had  a  New  Testament  already 
commonly  so  called,  over  against  the  Montanistic 
contention  of  a  new  period  of  prophecy  already 
opened  which  was  to  lead  the  way  to  a  wider  devel- 
opment. The  Chureh  regarded  the  age  of  revelation 
as  closed  with  the  death  of  the  last  surviving 
apostle  and  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  as  com- 
pleted, though  discussion  still  went  on  as  to  the 
inclusion  of  some  books  therein.  In  opposition 
to  Marcion  and  Montanus  the  Chureh  had  the 
feeling  that  it  had  an  inviolable  possession  in 
the  two  Testaments,  and  the  Montanist  himself 
distinguished  them  from  the  body  of  "  new 
prophecy." 

Opposed  to  the  gospel  which  Marcion  prepared 
for  his  communities,  to  the  Evangelium  veritatis 
used  by  the  Valentinians  alongside  the  foiur  Gos- 
pels of  the  Church,  to  the  discarding 
I.  The  Four  of  the  Johannean  Gospel  by  the  Alogi, 

Gospels,  and  to  the  exclusive  use  of  Matthew  or 
Mark  by  other  parties  of  the  Chureh, 
is  the  statement  of  Irenseus  that  the  spirit  which 
created  the  world  had  given  to  the  Chureh  its  gos- 
pel in  fourfold  form  (Hear,,  III.  xi.  8),  to  violate 
which  was  a  sin  against  Grod's  revelation  and  spirit. 
The  unity  of  these  is  asserted  in  the  designation 
of  them  as  "  the  Gospel "  (in  the  singular),  and 
in  the  titles  "  the  Ciospel  according  to  Matthew," 
etc.  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  his  discussion  of 
the  origin  of  the  Gospels  dealt  only  with  the  foiur. 
Recollection  was  soon  lost  of  the  fact  that  a  gospel 
not  among  the  four  had  striven  to  be  retained  in 
use  in  public  service,  and  that  one  of  the  four  had 
had  to  win  its  place  among  them.  But  even  the 
Alogi  did  not  deny  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  belonged 
to  the  age  of  John  and  had  ever  since  been  in  the 
Chiurch.  Tatian's  preparation  for  the  Syrians  of 
the  "  Diatessaron  "  witnesses  by  its  very  title  to 
the  fact  that  for  an  ecclesiastical  book  of  the  Gos- 
pels no  other  sources  than  the  foiu*  were  conceivable. 
The  very  permission  given  by  Serapion  of  Antioch 
(c.  200)  to  certain  of  his  parishioners  to  read  a 
gospel  called  that  of  Peter,  which  he  gave  without 
reading  the  book  and  through  confidence  in  them, 
really  speaks  for  the  same  set  of  facts,  as  does  the 
subsequent  annulment  of  the  permission.  Origen 
sums  up  the  practise  of  that  period  in  the  saying: 
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"  The    Church    values    only    the    four    Gospels " 
(/  Horn,  in  Lucam). 

Generally  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul  were  received. 

If  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  the  reception  of  four 

private  letters  is  justified,  it  appears  to  have  been 

caused  less  by  a  recollection  of  a  late 

3.  The  introduction  of  them  into  public  serv- 
Paullne  ice  than  through  a  thought-process 
Letters,     of    the    author,    equating   the   seven 

letters  of  Paul  to  the  communities  in 
symbolical  fashion  with  the  letters  to  the  seven 
churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  No  statement  can 
be  made  regarding  any  favorable  feeling  for  the 
letters  to  the  Laodiceans  and  the  Alexandrians 
there  rejected.  Great  difference  of  opinion  existed 
as  to  Hebrews.  The  Alexandrians  regarded  it  as 
Pauline,  and  Origen  supposed  it  substantially 
Pauline  tlirough  one  of  Paul's  disciples,  a  position 
which  was  widely  adopted  in  the  eastern  Church. 
But  the  western  Church  disputed  its  Paulinity, 
while  holding  it  in  high  esteem.  This  was  the  case 
in  Lyons,  Rome,  and  Carthage.  In  the  Monta- 
nistic  and  Novatian  Churches  there  was  a  decided 
tendency  to  ascribe  it  to  Barnabas. 

Of  the  Book  of  Acts  all  that  need  be  said  is  that 
its  name,  its  general  recognition  as  of  Lucan  author- 
ship,  its   position   between   the  Gos- 
3.  The  Acts  pels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the 
of  the       Muratorian  Canon,  its  abundant  use 
Apostles,    by   Irenaeus,    TertuUian,  and   others, 
and  the   condenmation  by  TertulUan 
of  Marcion  for  rejecting  it    speak  abimdantly  for 
its  canonicity. 

The  strongest  proofs  are  found  of  the  reception 
of  the  Apocalypse  by  all  parts  of  the  Church.  It 
was  cited  by  Theopliilus  of  Antioch  about  180,  and 
by  the  church  of  Lyons  in  177,  as  "  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." Neither  IrensBUS  nor  the  Muratorian  Canon 
regard  any  defense  of  it  as  necessary. 

4.  The      As  against  the  high  value  attached 
Apocalypse,  to  it  by  the  Montanists,  the  Alogi 

scornfully  criticized  it  as  the  work 
of  Cerinthus.  Caius  of  Rome  assumed  this  atti- 
tude also,  and  Hippolytus  defended  it  against  him. 
But  the  general  feeling  of  the  catholic  Church  was 
that  the  book  was  inspired,  written  about  95  a.d., 
and  properly  closed  the  New  Testament. 

The  position  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  about  200 
was  a  very  varied  one,  though  about  300  they  were 
known  as  one  division  of  the  New  Testament.  II 
and  III  John  must  have  been  attached  to  I  John, 

if  their  history  in  the  Church  and  their 

5.  The  preservation  are  understood.  Testi- 
Cathollc  mony  to  II  John  comes  from  Irenseus 
Epistles,    and  Clement  of  Alexandria;   that  III 

John  was  not  treated  by  Clement 
does  not  really  damage  the  case.  The  doubt  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  unconditional  recognition 
of  II  and  III  John  was  soon  banished.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  Muratorian  Canon  designated  the 
two  lesser  epistles  as  recognized.  Where  it  was  not 
known  that  the  Apostle  John  was  by  his  disciples 
called  "  the  Elder,"  there  was  likeUhood  of  the 
authorship  of  those  two  being  questioned  on  the 
matter  of  genuineness.  Their  brevity  was  against 
both  frequent  citation  and  frequent  use  in  public 


and  equally  against  serious  question.  Jude,  as 
one  of  the  CathoUc  Epistles,  was  the  subject  of 
comment  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  Mura- 
torian Canon  quoted  it  as  received.  Tertullian 
cited  it  as  the  convincing  writing  of  an  apostle, 
though  Origen  remarked  that  it  was  not  generally 
received.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  among 
the  aniilegomena  (Euscbius,  Hist,  eccl..  III.  xxv.  3). 
The  canonicity  which  it  had  in  the  earher  times 
was  later  lost  for  it  in  a  wide  circle  of  the  Church. 
James,  though  read  in  the  West  in  early  times  and 
known  probably  both  to  I  renins  and  to  Hippolytus, 
was  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  not  in 
the  New  Testament  of  the  western  Church.  The 
Canon  Muratori  is  silent;  among  the  Greeks  of 
the  East  it  was  among  the  generally  recognized 
scriptures.  Though  Origen  placed  it  among  the 
aniilegomena,  in  Codex  Claromontanus  it  stands 
before  I  John.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  that  Methodius 
mistakenly  ascribed  it  to  Paul.  In  325  it  was  by 
many  considered  not  genuine  and  Euscbius  put  it 
among  the  antihgomena  (Hist,  eccl.y  III.  xxv.  3). 
The  general  recognition  of  I  Peter  about  the  year 
200  is  vouched  for  by  Irenseus,  the  Epistle  of  Lyons, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and  Hippolytus. 
The  silence  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  would  have 
been  inexphcable,  and  to  it  must  refer  the  remark 
that  a  letter  of  Peter  is  received  as  is  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Against  II  Peter  there  were  many  protcstn. 
At  Rome  it  was  not  unknown,  but  was  not  on  the 
same  footing  as  I  Peter.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Iremeus  knew  it.  Origen's  personal  opinion  was 
favorable,  but  he  recorded  a  divided  opinion  in  the 
Church  concerning  the  letter.  In  the  East  its 
position  was  different  from  that  of  I  Peter  in  that 
there  it  was  not  a  New  Testament  book  (Eusebius, 
Hist  eccl,  IV.  xxv.  8).  As  late  as  380  Didymus 
pronoimced  it  imcanonical  and  the  Syrians  deter- 
minedly rejected  it.  Of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
it  may  be  said  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems 
to  have  included  it  among  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Origen.  Codex  Claromontanus 
puts  it  after  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  and  before 
Revelation.  It  is  pertinent  here  to  remark  that 
the  first  and  second  Epistles  of  Clement  are  by  the 
Canones  Apostolorum,  Ixxxv.,  put  between  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Didache.  I  Clement 
is  ebewhere  given  as  a  Catholic  Epistle;  at  Corinth 
it  was  used  occasionally  in  pubUc  service,  a  usage 
which  spread  to  Alexandria  and  to  Syria.  It  was 
cited  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by  Origen. 
But  its  connection  with  the  New  Testament  was 
less  firm  even  than  that  of  Barnabas;  in  the  West 
it  was  not  considered  as  of  the  canon,  and  Irensus 
seems  to  have  employed  it  as  belonging  to  the  sub- 
apostohc  age. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hennas  was  used  as  scripture 
by  Irenseus,   Clement   of  Alexandria,  and  in  An- 
tioch.    At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
6.  Writings  century  there  was  in   Catholic  and 
Temporarily  Montanistic    circles    a    loosening    of 
Regarded    the  connection  between  this  book  and 
as  Canonical,  the    canon.    Tertullian,  contrary    to 
.his    earlier    practise,  owing    to    the 
laxity  of   discipline    attributed  to  this  book,  de- 
clared that  it  should  be  regarded  as  apocryphal 
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and  even  as  false.  The  Muratorian  Canon  ex- 
cluded it  from  the  regular  and  public  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  though  its  perusal  was  pennitted 
and  even  enjoined.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
to  form  a  secondary  canon.  There  are  two  Latin 
translations  of  the  book,  and  an  unknown  Roman 
bishop  cited  it  as  scripture,  while  Novatian  and 
Commodian  indorsed  it,  and  the  Latin  liturgies 
show  its  influence.  Yet  by  an  ecclesiastical  de- 
cision about  200-210  the  Shepherd  was  set  outside 
the  canon.  While  Clement  of  Alexandria  did  not 
include  the  Shepherd  in  his  brief  commentary,  he 
did  treat  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  a  little  book  of 
about  300  lines.  This  book  closed  the  canon  of 
Codex  Claromontantis  ;  but  the  Armenian  List  put 
it  among  the  Apocrypha,  and  Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl.j 
III.  XXV.  4,  cf.  iii.  2)  declared  against  its  genuine- 
ness. Sozomen  says  that  it  was  used  as  late  ajs 
430  in  Palestine  at  Easter.  The  Didache  was  cited 
and  used  as  scripture  by  Clement  and  Origen,  and 
during  the  next  century  this  was  its  status  in  Egypt. 
Eusebius  (Hist.  eccL,  III.  xxv.  4)  put  it  among  the 
antilegoTnena  of  the  second  grade.  It  was  known 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Antioch  and  in  the  West. 
The  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  often 
read  in  the  early  Church  without  question.  The 
Acts  of  Paul  came  the  nearest  to  winning  canonical 
authority,  and  received  favorable  notice  from 
Clement  and  TertuUian. 

The  New  Testament  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Church  of  170-220  included  as  in  quite  definite 
authority  the  four  Gospels,  thirteen  letters  of  Paul, 
Revelation,  I  Peter,  I  John  (to  which  were  attached 
II  and  III  John),  probably  also  Jude. 
7.  Summary.  Up  to  210  the  Shepherd  was  also  in- 
cluded. On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  questionings  about  James,  Hebrews,  II  Peter, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Didache,  Barnabas, 
I  and  II  Clement,  Acts  of  Paul,  and  the  Shepherd. 
The  polemic  against  Marcion,  the  Gnostics,  and  the 
Alogi  brought  the  discussion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment canon  to  a  focus  about  the  time  of  Irenaeus 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  There  was  yet  lacking 
that  definiteness  of  organization  of  all  the  churches 
wliich  alone  could  secure  uniformity.  The  New 
Testament  of  about  200  was  not  the  result  of  a 
revolution  occurring  150-170,  but  of  a  broad  de- 
velopment which  was  many-sided.  The  sharply 
boimded  canon  of  Marcion  had  pointed  the  way 
to  a  definiteness  in  canonicity  which  the  Church 
was  soon  to  follow. 

3.  The  New  Testament,  140-170:  Valentinus 
had  founded  his  school  which  had  divided  into  many 
sections  and  spread  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Tigris 
with  a  rich  literary  activity  and  yet  a  general  con- 
sensus of  action.  Marcion  foimded  his  church  at 
Rome  after  he  had  separated  from  the  catholic 
Church  probably  about  147.  Alongside  the  polemic 
against  these  movements,  Christian  writers  were 
engaged  in  the  apologetic  of  the  Church  which  was 
to  go  before  the  pagan  rulers  and  populations. 
The  apologetic,  however,  foimd  far  less  occasion  to 
deal  with  the  Christian  Scriptures  than  did  the 
writings  against  the  heretics. 

Knowledge  of  Marcion's  Bible  is  due  chiefly  to 
TertuUian,  who  claimed  to  use  as  a  weapon  against 


the  heretic  his  own  New  Testament,  and  so  came  to 
traverse  the  latter  from  beginning  to  end.  After 
TertuUian  as   a  source  of    knowledge  comes  Epi- 

plianius  (//or.,  xlii.),  and  a  number  of 

I.  Marcion's  citations  from  Greeks  and  Syrians  up 

Bible.       to  the  fifth  century  which  enable  one 

to  reconstruct  quite  securely  Marcion's 
canon.  Marcion  issued  not  only  his  New  Testa- 
ment but  also  his  Antithesis  as  a  defense  of  his 
dogmatic  position  and  of  his  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  this  became  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  his  Church,  which  was  studied  by  Tertul- 
lian,  Ephraem  Synis,  and  others.  His  Bible  con- 
sisted of  a  "  Gospel  "  and  an  "  Apostle,"  both 
anonymous.  Since  Paul  seemed  to  him  the  one 
preacher  of  an  imadulterated  gospel,  his  "  Apostle  " 
embraced  ten  epistles  of  Paul  and  in  the  following 
order:  Gal.,  I  and  II  Cor.,  Rom.,  I  and  II  Thess., 
Laodiceans  (i.e.,  Eph.),  Col.,  Phil.,  PhUem.  It  is 
of  course  evident  that  this  collection  must  have 
been  received  by  him  from  the  Church.  He  sought 
to  show  that  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  was  the 
letter  to  the  Laodiceans  mention^  in  Col.  iv.  16. 
Galatians  he  especially  prized  because  of  the  anti- 
Judaic  polemic  it  contains.  I  and  II  Tim.  and 
Titus  he  discarded  as  private  letters,  Philemon  was 
admitted  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  letter  to  a  church 
in  a  household,  and  this  alone  was  left  intact  and 
unedited.  For  the  criticism  of  the  writings  he 
received  he  depended  neither  upon  historic  tra- 
dition nor  on  testimonies  to  historicity;  his  basis 
was  his  own  subjective  conception  of  what  true 
Christianity  was  and  what  the  Pauline  Gospel 
was;  from  this  standpoint  proceeded  all  his  text- 
criticism.  That  he  recognized  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
the  basis  of  his  own,  as  the  work  of  one  of  the  Paul- 
ine school  is  shown  by  his  elimination  of  the  words 
"  the  beloved  physician  "  in  Col.  iv.  14.  His  gos- 
pel, so  far  as  its  text  can  be  made  out,  proves  that 
he  had  before  him  the  third  Gospel,  and  this,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  long  association  with  the  first  and 
second  Gospels,  had  received  amplifications  of  its 
text  from  them.  But  no  trace  of  influence  due  to 
extracanonical  Gospels  upon  Marcion  has  ever  been 
shown.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  canon  of  the 
Gospels  of  the  Church  at  Rome  from  about  140 
on  was  our  four  Gospels.  Marcion's  canon  of  the 
epistles  coincides  with  that  of  the  Muratorian 
Canon.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  place  no  value 
upon  the  letters  of  Peter,  John,  or  James,  the  last- 
named  especiaUy  in  view  of  Gal.  ii.  9,  12.  Acts  and 
Rev.  he  appears  to  have  expressly  rejected.  In 
comparison  with  the  ecclesiastical  New  Testdment 
not  only  of  his  times  but  of  the  next  two  centuries 
with  its  varying  boundaries  and  its  variant  text, 
the  Marcion  canon  is  a  sharply  drawn  work  of  art 
in  miniature,  though  it  wajs  the  work  of  an  arbitrary 
lawgiver. 

What  Marcion  accomplished  with  knife  and 
eraser  the  Valentinians  sought  to  do  by  means  of 
exposition.  Since  they  had  not  volimtarily  sep- 
arated from  the  Church,  but  merely  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  communes  ecclesiasHci,  they 
had  no  objection  to  raise  to  the  common  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Prophets  and  Apostles."  They 
needed  no  special  Bible.      They  lused  the  Gospels 
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freely,  particularly  the  Fourth.     Apart  from  the 

prologue  to  this  last,  the  structure  of  the  series  of 

eons  of  Valentinus  are  unintelligible. 

2.  The  Heraclion  commented  on  all  four  of  the 
Bible    of    Gospels.    In  the  different  branches  of 

the  Valen-  this  sect  Eph.,  Col.,  and  I  Cor.  were 
tinians.     especially  valued,  but  Rom.,  II  Cor., 

Phil.,  and  Gal.  were  also  used.  In 
their  criticism  of  the  Gospels  they  laid  stress 
upon  a  secret  tradition.  They  used  also  an  Evan- 
gelium  verUatiSf  a  fifth  Gospel,  which  probably 
contained  the  sum  of  apocr3rphal  tradition,  derived, 
according  to  Serapion,  not  from  the  Docetes  but 
from  their  precursors.  The  Gospel  of  Peter  may 
have  arisen  about  150  from  the  eastern  branch  at 
Antioch  as  did  the  Evangelium  verUatia  among  the 
western  school  of  Valentinians.  To  a  branch  of 
the  Valentinian  school  of  Asia  Minor  belonged 
Leucius,  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  John. 
They  probably  used  also  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 
Leucius  wrote  also  a  "  Joumeyings  of  John,''  sug- 
gested by  the  "  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  "  of 
Revelation.  In  short,  the  foundation  of  the  canon 
of  the  most  important  schools  of  Gnostics,  140-170, 
is  that  of  the  Church  of  200,  only  that  these  ''  men 
of  the  spirit "  used  alongside  of  the  canonical  wri- 
tings a  mass  of  other  traditions  and  poetical  and 
subjective  creations  which  were  not  employed 
among  the  orthodox. 

In  his  short  description  of  the  Sunday  service  as 
observed  by  Christians  in  city  and  coimtry,  Justin 
names  as  taking  the  first  place  the  reading  of 

the  ''  Memorabilia  of  the   Apostles," 

3.  The  "  which  are  called  Gospels  "  (I  Apol- 
Apostolic  ogy,  Ixvi.-lxvii.,  ANF,  i.  185-186), 
Writings  and  the  "  collection  of  the  Prophets." 
in  Justin    '*  Gospel  "  in  the  singular  is  also  used 

Martyr,     by  the  Jew  Trypho  and  by  Justin  as  a 

collective.  Out  of  deference  for  his 
readers  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  term 
"  gospel,"  Justin  conunonly  used  the  term  Apo- 
mnemoneumata,  '*  Memorabilia."  While  generally 
such  memorabilia  took  their  name  from  the  author, 
Justin  named  these  from  the  subject,  *'  The  Memo- 
rabilia of  oiu*  Savior."  As  under  the  term  "  proph- 
ets "  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  included,  the 
term  memorabilia  in  Justin  may  include  the  New 
Testament  writings.  The  answer  to  the  question 
what  gospels  are  meant  has  long  been,  those  com- 
monly used  about  150  in  the  places  Justin  visited 
or  lived  in,  in  Ephesus  and  Rome,  in  the  public 
service  and  known  as  the  product  of  the  Apostles  or 
their  disciples.  Trypho  (Dialoguet  x.)  speaks  of 
the  "  so-called  gospel  "  as  a  totaUty,  a  unit.  They 
can  be  no  other  than  what  Marcion  criticized  and 
Valentinians  so  fully  employed.  In  one  place 
Justin  expressly  discriminated  between  the  Apostles 
and  their  disciples  in  a  passage  which  goes  back  to 
Luke  xxii.  44  (Dialoguey  ciii.).  He  named  the 
second  Gospel  "The  Recollections  of  Peter,"  a 
designation  which  implies  the  old  tradition  of  the 
connection  of  this  Gospel  with  that  apostle.  What 
has  partly  or  entirely  produced  the  idea  that  Jus- 
tin's "  memorabilia  "  are  not  the  Gospels  of  the 
Church  is  first  the  looseness  and  inexactness  of 
quotation,  and  second  the  material  additions  of 


facts  or  reports  groimds  for  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Gospels.  But  in  Justin's  citations  exactness 
is  no  more  to  be  expected  than  in  Clement's;  and 
much  that  appears  apocryphal  to  us  may  have  been 
read  in  the  Gospels  of  his  time.  Justin  regarded 
Revelation  ajB  the  work  of  the  apostle  John  and  as  a 
true  testimony  of  Christian  prophecy.  Investigation 
of  his  writings  shows  contact  of  Justin  with  Rom., 
I  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Col.,  II  Thess.,  Heb.,  I  Pet., 
Acts  and  the  Didache:  more  questionably  with 
Phil.,  Titus,  I  Tim.,  and  James. 

4.  The  Oldest  Traoes  and  the  Origin  of  Oollee- 
tions  of  Apostolio  Writings :  From  the  preceding 
array  of  facts  it  appears  that  by  140  in  the  entire 
circle  of  the  cathoii?  Chureh  the  collection  com- 
prising the  four  Gospels  and  thirteen  Epistles  of 
Paul  were  read  alongside  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings,  and  that  in  one  part  or  another  of  the 
Chureh  other  writings  such  as  Acts,  Rev.,  Heb., 
I  Pet.,  James,  and  the  Epistles  of  John  were  held 
in  like  honor. 

The  collection  of  Pauline  letters  seems  to  go 

back  to  the  first  century,  judging  from  I  Clement, 

the  Ignatian  Epistles,  and  Polycarp.     The  bishops 

of  Smyrna  and  Antioch  had  a  knowledge  of  Paul 

which    involved    acquaintance    with 

I.  The      his  letters,  and  the  way  in  which  they 

Collection   employ  them  shows  that  the  letters 
of  Pauline  were  before  them.     Polycarp  advised 

Letters,  the  Philippians  to  read  Paul's  letters 
for  edification;  Ignatius  knew  Eph. 
under  the  title  used  later  by  Marcion  as  part  of  an 
ecclesiastical  collection.  Polycarp  included  Phil, 
and  Thess.  in  a  group  directed  to  the  Macedonians 
just  as  Tertullian  knew  them  a  century  later. 
Clement  seems  to  make  the  collection  begin  with 
I  Cor.,  an  order  which  the  Muratorian  Canon  sup- 
ports, closing  with  Rom.  This  aggregation,  which 
contained  also  the  order  Phil. -Thess.  and  the  title 
"  to  the  Ephesians,"  has  every  claim  to  originality 
and  to  have  cireulated  before  d7.  That  there  was 
an  interehange  of  letters  among  the  churehes  before 
this  collection  was  made  is  clear  from  Col.  iv.  16, 
but  the  circulation  and  use  implied  in  II  Pet.  iii.  15 
involve  a  collection  in  one  manuscript,  perhaps 
not  official  but  private.  The  passage  lajBt  cited 
implies  a  Pauline  letter  to  Jewish  Christians,  and 
I  Cor.  V.  9  and  Phil.  iii.  1  imply  other  letters  of 
Paul  which  have  not  survived.  These  facts  suggest 
a  deliberate  selection  from  the  available  letters  of 
Paul,  made  probably  in  some  important  center  of 
Christianity,  which  came  into  general  use  and  was 
seen  to  be  available  for  public  service.  But  the 
settlement  of  the  order  of  arrangement  implies 
that  the  collection  was  made  very  early,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Paul.  Where  this  was  done  can  not 
be  stated,  though  the  placing  of  I  and  II  Cor.  at 
the  head  suggests  Corinth.  Rome  is  also  to  be 
thought  of  as  explaining  the  closing  of  this  col- 
lection with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  word  euaggelumy  which,  150-200,  designated 
the  collection  of  four  Gospels,  is  frequently  found 
in  the  earlier  literature  so  used  that  by  it  must  be 
meant  a  written  exposition  of  the  words  and  deeds 
of  Jesus  in  possession  of  the  churches  and  gener- 
ally known  to  the  communities  (Didache,  viiL  2; 
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//  Clem,,  viii.  5;  Ignatius,  Smyrna,  v.  1;  Phila- 
delphia, viii.  2).  That  '*  Gospel  "  was  the  authori- 
tative document.  The  general  knowl- 
2.  The      edge    of    its    contents    involves    its 

''Gospel."  regular  use  in  public  service.  It  was 
cited  with  the  formula  "  the  Lord 
says,"  with  or  without  the  addition  "  in  the  Gos- 
pel/' and  with  the  formula  (used  with  Old  Testament 
citations)  "  it  is  written."  But  what  was  this 
''  Gospel  "?  A  clear  understanding  of  what  it  was 
existed  between  the  writers  of  the  period  90-140 
and  their  readers.  Papias  declared  that  during 
the  lifetime  of  John  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus  a 
Gospel  of  Mark  was  used,  and  Cerinthus,  a  con- 
temporary of  John,  preferred  it  to  the  others 
(IrcMBUs,  Haer.,  III.  xi.  7,  cf .  I.  xxvi.  1 ).  Papias  as- 
serted that  the  Hebrew  Matthew  was  long  used  in 
the  province  of  Asia  with  the  aid  of  oral  interpreta- 
tion imtil  a  Greek  version  superseded  it.  Even  the 
Fourth  Gospel  recalls  the  very  words  of  Mark  and 
Luke  (T.  Zahn,  Einleitung,  Leipsic,  1900,  pp.  505- 
506,  520).  The  spurious  passage  Mark  xvi.  9-20  is 
derived  from  Luke,  John,  and  Papias.  The  earliest 
Gospels  of  the  Infancy  and  the  Gospels  of  Peter 
and  Marcion  go  back  to  the  canonical  Gospels. 
In  the  literature  of  95-140  among  a  mass  of  ordi- 
nances for  ecclesiastical  direction  only  four  gospel 
citations  are  not  traceable  to  the  four  Gospels 
(//  Clem.,  V.  2, 4,  viii.  5,  xii.  2-6;  Ignatius,  Smyrna, 
iii.  2).  Such  imcanonical  sayings  as  these  four 
were  circulated  orally  as  well  as  in  writing;  Papias 
about  125  collected  many  of  them.  Of  the  origin 
of  the  making  of  the  Gospel  canon  there  is  no  trust- 
^^orthy  report,  nor  can  it  be  said  where  it  took  form. 

Other  writings  which  are  found  afterward  as- 
signed to  the  New  Testament  were  not  unified  in 
any  one  collection  as  were  the  Gos- 

3.  Other    pels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles.    They 

Writings,  appeared  first  either  as  indisputable 
or  as  debated  parts  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  in  the  stage  it  then  had  reached.  A  very 
wide  use  in  extended  circles  of  the  Church  during 
public  service  is  provable  for  I  Pet.,  I  John,  Rev., 
and  the  Shepherd,  none  of  which  was  originally 
addressed  to  a  single  commimity. 

6.  Orlflren  and  His  School:  During  the  third 
century  the  New  Testament  imderwent  no  essen- 
tial change.  The  achievement  of  Origen  was  the 
comparison  of  the  content  of  the  traditional  posses- 
sion of  various  commimities.  His  varied  life  and 
travels  gave  him  the  opportimity  to  learn  through 
K>bservation  existing  variations;  his  philological 
training  and  his  decided  vocation  for  learned  work 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  qualified  him  to  pro- 
nounce a  discreet  judgment.  Before  217  he  was 
welcomed  at  Rome  as  one  of  the  rising  stars  of  the 
Church;  his  travels  took  him  to  Athens,  Antioch, 
and  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  while  his  later  years 
were  spent  in  Palestine.  Students  flocked  to  him 
both  in  Alexandria  and  in  Palestine.  But  Bible  stu- 
dent though  he  was,  he  was  no  thoroughgoing  critic. 
He  quoted  Prov.  xxii.  28  in  reference  to  discussion  of 
the  canon;  tradition  spoke  for  him  the  last  word, 
though  indeed  that  tradition  was  to  be  investigated. 
Hence  he  voiced  the  distinction  between  the  homo- 
logoumena,  the  writings  universally  recognized  as 


scripture,  and  the  aniilegomena,  or  those  more  or 
less  opposed.  To  the  former,  according  to  Origen, 
belonged  the  four  Gospels,  thirteen  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, I  Pet.,  I  John,  Acts,  and  Rev.,  the  last  the  clo- 
sing book  of  the  New  Testament.  To  the  latter 
belonged  Heb.,  II  Pet.,  II  and  III  John,  Jas.,  Jude, 
Barnabas,  the  Shepherd,  the  Didache,  and  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  Hebrews  was  frequently 
cited  by  him  as  though  Pauline  and  canonical, 
especially  in  his  earlier  writings;  and  he  defended 
its  Paulinity  rather  as  coming  through  a  member 
of  Paul's  school  than  from  Paul  himself.  II  Pet. 
was  also  frequently  cited  by  him  as  scripture, 
in  which  his  scholar  Firmilian  followed  him.  Jas. 
was  also  frequently  cited  both  as  scripture  and  as 
**  the  apostle  James."  Jude  appears  to  have  been 
valued  by  him,  though  not  often  appearing  in  his 
writings.  Barnabas  is  called  a  Catholic  Epistle 
and  in  the  Onomasticon  is  put  with  the  other 
Catholic  Epistles.  He  regarded  the  Shepherd  as 
an  inspired  work  and  useful.  He  appears  also  to 
have  cited  the  Didache  as  scripture.  The  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  is  not  mentioned  in  his  list  of  the 
apocryphal  gospels;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often 
cited  with  the  formula  he  used  when  citing  from 
such  writings.  He  sharply  discriminated  the 
Jewish-Christian  conununities,  whose  one  gospel 
this  was,  from  the  heretical  Ebionites  on  the  ground 
that  the  former  held  fast  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of 
faith. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  by  means  of  which 
Origen  undertook  to  reconcile  the  most  divergent 
materials  and  the  most  varied  writings  and  to  unite 
them  thus  in  one  Bible  foimd  opposition.  The 
composition  of  Nepos,  bishop  of  Arsinoe,  "  Against 
the  Allegorists"  advanced  and  spread  a  chiliasm 
which  to  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  about 
260  appeared  unendurable.  To  Origen  it  appeared 
that  Rev.  was  written  by  an  inspired  man  of  the 
apostolic  age  named  John,  but  the  difference  in 
stylo  and  conception  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  did 
not  allow  its  ascription  to  the  apostle.  It  was 
especially  a  book  for  the  application  of  the  alle- 
gorical method. 

6.  The  Original  Vow  Testament  of  the  Bsrrlans: 
On  the  beginnings  of  the  church  in  Edessa  there  is 
a  legendary  report  in  Syriac,  The  Doctrine  of  Addai, 
ed.  Phillips,  London,  1876,  which  contains  some 
significant  words  about  the  books  introduced  there 
for  use  in  the  service.  Addai,  the  founder  of  the 
church  of  Edessa,  is  made  to  say  expressly  that 
beside  the  Old  Testament  no  other  scriptures  shall 
be  read  than  the  Gospel,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
the  Acts.  And  by  the  Gospel  is  doubtless  meant 
the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ephraem  knew  well  the  four  Gospels,  and  a  Syrian 
canon  contained  not  the  Diatessaron  but  the  four 
Gospels  in  our  order.  The  Syrian  collection  of 
the  Pauline  letters  embraced,  about  330-370,  ac- 
cording to  the  conunentaries  of  Aphraates  and 
Ephraem,  Heb.  and  the  apocryphal  III  Cor.,  but 
not  Philem.  The  last-named  book  failed  to  appear 
in  the  otherwise  complete  commentary  of  Ephraem. 
A  sunmiary  from  Shiai  gives  Philem.  at  the  end 
and  does  not  contain  III  Cor.;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  a  II  Phil.,  which  may  be  another  name  for 
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III  Cor.  It  is  now  known  that  this  apocryphal 
writing  is  but  a  section  out  of  the  Actft  of  Paul 
which  belongs  to  the  period  about  170  at  the  earliest. 
It  could,  therefore,  not  have  belonged  to  the  original 
Syrian  Canon.  Tatian  became*  a  Christian  at  Rome, 
and,  according  to  the  legend,  the  canon  of  the  Epis- 
tles was  received  from  Rome.  Eusebius  (Hist, 
eccl.t  IV.  xxix.  6)  heard  an  obscure  report  that  there 
was  a  recension  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  by  Tatian. 
The  oldest  Syrian  text  both  of  Epistles  and  of 
Gospels  has  a  relationship  to  the  Western  text. 
The  Sinai  summary  throws  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject.    The  order  of  the  Epistles  there  is  Gal.,  I  and 

II  Cor.,  Rom.,  Heb.,  and  so  on,  and  just  this  is  the 
order  in  which  Ephraem  commented  upon  them 
and  it  is  the  order  of  Marcion,  and  no  one  was  more 
likely  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Marcion  than 
Tatian.  It  is  very  remarkable  too  that  in  the 
Sjrriac  smnmary  II  Tim.  is  mentioned,  but  I  Tim. 
is  omitted.  The  Syrian  Church  could  not  maintain 
its  original  individuality.  While  before  the  time 
of  Aphraates  and  in  the  third  century  it  received 
Heb.  and  I  Tim.,  it  could  not  exclude  all  the  Cath- 
olic Epistles.  The  Syriac  translation  of  Eusebius's 
Church  History,  which  Ephraem  had  diligently 
read,  acquainted  the  Syrians  with  the  older  his- 
tory of  the  New  Testament.  Intercourse  sprang 
up  in  the  fourth  century  between  Greek  and  Syrian 
Christians,  and  Greeks  and  Greek  Bibles  appeared 
in  Edessa;  it  is.  therefore,  no  wonder  that  Ephraem 
was  familiar  with  all  the  Catholic  Epistles.  In  the 
Peshito  a  selection  was  made  of  Jas.,  I  Pet.,  I  John, 
while  II  Pet.,  II  and  III  John,  Jude,  and  Rev. 
were  excluded. 

7.  liucian  aad  Busebius:  While  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  the  early  Church  in  Antioch  had  its  indi- 
viduality, the  canon  of  Chrysostom  was  exactly  that 
of  the  Peshito  and  carried  the  exclusion  of  II  and 

III  John  back  to  the  decision  of  the  Fathers.  This 
can  not  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  Eusebius,  since  he 
would  set  aside  the  Apocalypse,  but  would  recog- 
nize the  seven  Catholic  Epistles;  to  reach  the  roots 
of  the  matter,  one  must  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  exegetical  school,  to  Lucian.  Report  says 
that  Lucian  was  bom  in  Samosata  and  that  he 
labored  in  Edessa  before  he  became  a  priest  and 
the  founder  of  the  school  in  Antioch.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  he  extended  his  text-critical  work  to 
ihe  New  Testament,  and  that  his  recension  of  that 
as  well  as  of  the  Septuagint  was  diffused  as  far  as 
Constantinople.  So  that  the  Antiochean  school's 
text  of  about  380-450  probably  goes  back  to  Lucian 
and  was  a  compromise  between  the  Edessan  and 
the  Antiochean  traditions.  Rev.  was  excluded 
while  Jas.,  I  Pet.,  and  I  John  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles were  taken  in.  This  doubtless  influenced  the 
Peshito. 

In  Palestine  the  Bible-studies  of  Origen  were 
continued  by  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius.  But 
Eusebius  was  affecte<i  both  by  the  Origenistic 
tradition  and  by  the  Antiochean  school,  with 
representatives  of  which  he  was  connected  in  the 
debate  over  the  Trinity.  In  his  Church  History 
according  to  his  promise  he  has  diligently  given 
the  pronouncements  of  earlier  writers  about  the 
antilegomena  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  in- 


teresting information  about  both  acknowledged 
and  doubtful  writings.  With  Origen,  he  found 
two  classes,  homologoumena  and  antilegomena ;  but 
the  second  he  divided  into  two  subclasses,  the  one 
containing  the  books  he  would  have  acknowledged 
and  the  other  the  noiha  or  "  spurious."  His  table 
then  is:  (1)  Homologoumena,  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
fourteen  Pauline  Epistles,  I  Pet.,  I  John,  and  Rev.; 
(2)  Antilegomena,  (a)  the  better  sort,  Jas.,  Jude, 
II  and  III  John,  and  (b)  the  notha,  Acts  of  Paul, 
Shepherd,  Apocalyi^se  of  Peter,  Barnabas,  and  the 
Didache.  But  Eusebius's  treatment  is  not  always 
either  clear  or  consistent.  He  uses  a  term  endia- 
thekoSf  "  within-the-Ncw-Testament,"  as  a  sjmo- 
nym  of  homologoumenos  and  appears  thereby  to 
exclude  from  the  New  Testament  the  first  class  of 
the  antilegomena.  On  the  other  hand,  in  naming 
the  second  subdivision  of  the  antilegomena  **  spuri- 
ous "  he  seems  to  argue  the  genuineness  of  the  first 
subdivision.  But  for  him  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles  are  a  closed  collection.  It  was  about  Rev. 
that  Eusebius  found  it  hard  to  come  to  a  decision. 
Many  times  he  cites  it  and  adduces  the  strongest 
testimony  for  its  ecclesiastical  importance  {Hist 
eccl.f  IV.  xviii.  8,  xxiv.  1,  xxvi.  2,  V.  viii.  5,  xviii. 
14,  VI.  XXV.  9).  But  when  in  III.  xxiv.  18  he 
reports  the  vacillation  of  opinion  about  the  book, 
he  calls  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  Lucian 
school.  He  cites  it  as  "  the  so-called  Apocaljrpse 
of  John  "  (III.  xviii.  2,  cf.  xxxix.  6),  briefly  refers 
to  the  vituperation  of  Caius  (III.  xxviii.).  and  notes 
the  more  cautious  criticism  of  Dionysius  (VII.  xxiv. 
5).  His  conjecture  that  another  John  wrote  it 
he  follows  out  with  diligence,  and  in  the  interest 
of  this  hypothesis  seeks  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  presbyter  John  as  distinct  from  the  ap>ostle.  He 
would  disrobe  the  book  of  its  apostolic  dress  and 
remove  it  from  the  New  Testament,  though  he 
never  expressly  utters  this  decision.  On  account 
of  its  quite  universal  recognition  in  the  Church 
he  leaves  op>en  the  choice  between  placing  it  among 
the  homologoumena  or  among  the  notha.  Apart 
from  this  book,  however,  his  New  Testament  is 
the  same  as  ours.  The  making  of  fifty  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  on  parchment  for  Constantino 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  diffuse  his  opinions, 
and  the  result  showed  that  he  inclined  to  the  Lucian 
form  of  text  rather  than  to  the  Origenistic,  though 
including  therein  the  lesser  Catholic  Epistles. 

8.  Athanasius:  According  to  the  Easter  Letter 
of  367,  recently  recovered  through  a  Coptic  trans- 
lation, in  which  is  given  a  view  of  the  continuous 
undiscriminating  usage  of  all  kinds  of  Apocrypha 
as  scripture  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  where 
Athanasius  was,  there  was  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  forth  a  definitely  limited  canon 
arranged  in  order  of  books  and  in  groups.  He  was 
the  first  to  name  the  twenty-seven  boolra  of  the  New 
Testament  as  exclusively  canonical.  He  ignored 
the  opposition  to  which  several  of  them  had  so  long 
been  subjected,  notably  II  Pet.,  which  Didymus 
continued  to  oppose.  But  not  to  break  completely 
with  the  Alexandrian  tradition,  he  placed  in  sharp 
distinction  from  the  **  canonized "  books  and 
equally  from  the  apocryphal  ones  a  class  of  ana- 
gignoskomena.    The  Fathers  had  designated  these 
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as  to  be  placed  before  the  catechumens  for  their 
instruction.  They  included  Wisd.  of  Sol.,  Ecclus., 
Esther,  Judith,  Tobit,  the  Didache,  and  the  Shep- 
herd. The  Didache  had  great  influence  upon  the 
liturgy  in  Egypt,  and  to  the  Shepherd  Athanasius 
himself  attached  high  value.  The  surprising  ele- 
ment, however,  is  the  complete  silence  concerning 
other  writings  which  at  least  in  Alexandria  had 
equally  with  the  Didache  and  the  Shepherd  been 
reckoned  with  New  Testament  writings.  Serapion, 
the  friend  of  Athanasius,  had  cited  Barnabas  as 
*'  the  most  honored  apostle  Barnabas  "  along  with 
the  Romans  of  Paul,  and  in  Codex  Sinaiiicus  it 
stood  between  Rev.  and  the  Shepherd.  The  New 
Testament  of  twenty-seven  books  seemed  to  be 
as  firmly  settled  as  that  of  Eusebius's  twenty-six 
had  been.  And  this  view  came  to  have  the  victory 
in  the  Church,  ruling  out  finally  the  shorter  canon 
of  Eusebius  and  the  use  of  a  class  of  books  merely 
for  the  instruction  of  catechumens. 

9.  The  Development  in  the  Orient  till  the  Time 
of  Justinian:  The  peculiar  criticism  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  did  not  essentially  change  the  sit- 
uation established  by  Lucian  and  Eusebius.  The 
concordant  testimony  of  Theodore's  opponent 
Leontius  and  of  his  admirer  Jesudad  is  that  Theo- 
dore rejected  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles.  And 
since  as  an  Antiochean  he  rejected  the  Apocalypse, 
his  New  Testament  was  the  Syrian  one  of  about 
340.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
(Rom.,  I  and  II  Cor.,  Heb.,  Eph.)  he  followed  the 
Syrian  usage  in  respect  to  Heb.,  and  the  Greek  in 
respect  to  Rom.  and  Gal.  He  defended  the  cano- 
nicity  of  Philemon,  but  rejected  III  Cor.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  admired  as  he  was  by  the  Syrian 
Nestorians,  these  latter  adopted  his  canon.  And 
the  Nestorian  Jesudad  (ninth  century)  still  regarded 
the  three  greater  Catholic  Epistles  as  a  sort  of 
antUegomena.  How  tenacious  the  opposition  to 
the  Ap>ocalypse  was,  as  also  that  to  the  four  lesser 
Catholic  Epistles,  has  been  shown  above.  Never- 
theless, by  the  sixth  centiuy  the  Apocalypse  had 
won  all  along  the  line  from  Jerusalem  to  Constan- 
tinople. If  Philoxenus  of  Mabug,  c.  508,  had  Rev. 
and  the  lesser  Catholic  Epistles  translated  for  the 
first  time  into  Syriac,  this  implies  that  in  the  con- 
tiguous Greek  ecclesiastical  province,  in  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch,  the  Apocalypse  was  no  more 
ignored  as  it  was  c.  400,  that  on  the  contrary  it 
was  again  received.  About  the  year  500  Andrew 
wrote  in  Caesarea  his  great  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  in  which  with  a  certain  assiduity  by 
appeal  to  the  older  teachers  from  Papias  to  Cyril 
he  defended  the  inspiration  of  the  book,  and  in  a 
note  on  Rev.  xxii.  18-19  assailed  the  critics.  About 
530  Leontius  designated,  in  lectures  delivered  in 
the  monastery  at  Jerusalem,  the  "  Apocalypse  of 
the  Holy  John  "  as  the  latest  canonical  book  of 
the  Church. 

10.  The  Aflsimilation  of  the  West:  By  the 
vacillation  and  the  attempte  at  fixation  which  the 
canon  underwent  in  the  East  the  Latin  Church  was 
not  immediately  affected.  Until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  New  Testament  there  excluded  Heb.,  had 
an  incomplete  canon  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
but  included  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  seriously 


assailed  only  by  Caius.  The  events  of  the  fourth 
century  made  isolation  impossible.  The  settle- 
ment of  Pierios,  "  the  new  Origen,"  in  Rome  was 
a  significant  preparation.  There  followed  the 
councils,  the  exile  of  Athanasius  in  Trier  (336-337), 
in  Rome  (340-343),  and  in  other  parts  of  the  West 
(till  340);  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers  in  Asia  Minor 
(356-360),  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Eusebius  of  Ver- 
celli,  and  others;  the  long  sojourn  of  Jerome  and 
Rufinus  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  during 
this  whole  period  the  close  connection  of  Latin 
Church  literature,  especially  of  exegesis,  with  Greek 
models.  The  ecumenical  consciousness  of  the 
Church  overleaped  all  barriers  and  affected  even 
the  canon.  The  influence  of  Athanasius  in  this 
respect  is  not  to  be  underestimated,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  a  recension  of  the 
Bible  at  Rome  340-343. 

Hebrews,  prized  by  the  Novatians  as  a  produc- 
tion of  Barnabas,  began  after  the  time  of  Hilary  and 
Lucifer  to  be  quoted  more  and  more  in  the  West 
as  Pauline  and,  therefore,  canonical.  The  growth 
of  sentiment  in  favor  of  James  took  place  unnoted, 
as  did  that  of  the  lesser  Cathohc  Epistles.  The 
African  Canon  (350-365),  published  by  Mommsen, 
has  a  more  or  less  oflicial  air;  it  makes  no  mention 
of  Heb.,  Jas.,  or  Jude,  but  includes  I  and  II  Pet., 
I,  II,  and  III  John;  but  it  was  corrected  by  a  re- 
viser so  as  to  omit  II  Pet.  and  II  and  III  John. 
In  a  synod  of  c.  382  the  controlling  spirit  was 
Jerome,  so  that  II  and  III  John  were  received  as 
the  presbyter's  while  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles were  ascribed  to  Apostles.  Hebrews  waa  reck- 
oned as  a  fourteenth  Pauline  letter.  The  influence 
of  Augustine  was  dominant  in  the  synods  of  Hippo 
(383)  and  Carthage  (397),  the  pronoimcement  of 
which  was  for  thirteen  Pauline  Epistles,  to  which 
Hebrews  was  added  as  a  sort  of  stranger. 

The  history  of  the  canon  was  closed  in  the  West 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  a  hundred 
years  earlier  than  in  the  East.  (T.  Zahn.) 

Biblioobapht:  On  the  general  topic  of  the  canon  for  the 
reader  of  English  possibly  the  best  survey  of  the  results 
of  modem  scholarship  is  W.  Sanday,  Inspiration  .  .  . 
Early  History  and  Origin  of  the  Doctrine  of  Biblical  Inr 
sjnration,  London,  1896  (fairly  advanced  on  the  O.  T., 
conservative  on  the  N.  T.);  L.  Gaussen,  Le  Canon  des 
saintes  fcritures  au  double  point  de  vue  de  la  science  et  de 
la  foi,  2  vols.,  Geneva,  1860,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1863; 

E.  Reuse,  Histoire  du  canon  des  saintes  icritures  dans 
Viglise  chritienne,  Strasburg,  1864,  Eng.  transl.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1891;  T.  H.  Home,  Introdvction  to  the  Critical 
Study  .  .  .  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  3  vols.,  London,  1872 
(though  written  a  century  ago,  it  contains  much  that  is 
still  valuable);  8.  Davidson,  The  Canon  of  the  Bible,  ib. 
1880  (radical,  but  the  work  of  a  scholar);  F.  Overbeck, 
Zur  OeschicfUe  des  Kanons,  Chemnits,  1880  (contains  an 
essay  on  the  origin  of  the  canon);  J.  J.  Given,  The  Truth 
of  Scripture  in  Connection  with  .  .  .  the  Canon,  Edin- 
burgh, 1881;  G.  T.  Ladd,  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, 2  vols..  New  York,  1883  (abstract  and  wordy,  but 
scholarly);  C.  A.  Briggs,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  chaps, 
v.-vi.,  ib.  1899;  W.  H.  Bennett  and  W.  F.  Adeney, 
Biblical  Introduction,  London,  1899  (brief,  but  accurate); 

F.  E.  C.  Gigot,  Oeneral  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  vol.  i..  New  York,  1901  (an  example 
of  the  newer  Roman  Catholic  scholarship). 

On  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  there  are  four  works  of  first 
rank,  viz.:  H.  E.  Ryle.  Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1892; 
F.  Buhl,  Kanon  und  Text  des  A.  T.,  Leipsic.  1891.  Eng. 
trans].,  Eklinbuigh,  1892  (a  short  treatise,  but  lucid  and 
uncumbered    with     technicalities);  G.     Wildeboer.     Het 
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onataan  van  den  Kanon  dea  Ouden  Verbondt,  Qroninsen, 
1891,  Eng.  traziBl.,  Orioin  of  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  Lon- 
don, 1895  (much  like  Buhl);  £.  Kautcsch,  Abrue  der 
Geachichte  dee  alUestamentlichen  Schrifttume,  Freiburg,  1897, 
Eng.  transl..  London,  1898  (lucid,  altogether  a  model 
brief  discussion).  Other  works  which  may  be  consulted 
are:  J.  Farst.  Der  Kanon  dee  A.  T.,  Leipsio,  1868;  A. 
Loisy,  Uietoire  du  Canon  de  VA.  T.,  Paris,  1890  (Roman 
Catholic  and  scientific);  G.  H.  Dalman,  Traditio  Rah- 
hinorum  veterrima  de  librorum  V.  T.  ordine  et  origine,  Leip- 
sic.  1891;  Smith,  OTJC;  X.  Koenig,  Eaeai  eur  la  for- 
maUon  du  Canon  de  VA.  T.,  Paris,  1894;  W.  J.  Beecher, 
The  Alleged  Triple  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  in  JBL,  xv. 
(1896)  118-128;  W.  H.  Green,  General  Introduction  to  the 
O.  T.,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1898-99  (sUtes  the  ex- 
treme conservative  pcwition);  Magnier,  £tude  eur  la 
canoniciU  de  VA.  T.,  Paris,  1899;  F.  E.  C.  Gigot.  General 
Inirodudion  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptvree,  vol.  i.. 
New  York,  19(X);  J.  P.  Peters,  The  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  Scholarahip,  New  York,  1901. 

On  the  N.  T.  canon  the  best  work  is  by  B.  F.  Westcott. 
A  General  Survey  of  the  Hiet.  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T., 
London,  1889;  K.  A.  Credner,  Geeihichte  dee  neuteator- 
mentlichen  Kanone,  Berlin,  1860  (though  an  old  work, 
much  of  the  material  is  still  usable);  R.  F.  Grau,  Ent- 
wicklungageechxchte  dee  neuteetamerUUdien  Schriftthutne, 
2  vols.,  Gfltersloh,  1871;  A.  H.  Charteris.  Canonicity: 
a  Collection  of  early  Teetimoniea  to  the  Canonical  Books 
of  the  N.  T.,  London.  1880;  idem.  The  N.  T.  Scripturee, 
their  Claime,  Hiet.,  and  AiUhority,  ib.  1882  (a  popular 
form  of  the  preceding);  T.  Zahn,  Foreehungen  eur  Ge- 
echiehte  dee  neuieetamentlichen  Kanone,  5  parts,  Erlangen, 
1881-93;  idem,  Geechichte  dee  neuteetamentlichen  Kanone, 
Erlangen  and  Leipsic.  1888-92;  A.  Loisy,  Hietaire  du 
Canon  du  N.  T.,  Paris,  1891;  H.  J.  Uoltsmann,  Hie- 
toriechrkritieche  Einleitung  in  dae  N.  T.,  Freiburg,  1892; 
G.  Salmon,  Hietorical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Booke  of  the  N.  T.,  London,  1894;  A.  Hamack,  Dae  N.  T. 
um  dae  Jahr  200,  Freiburg,  1889;  idem,  AUchrietliche 
LiUeratur,  2  vols..  Leipsic,  1897-1904  (exhaustive);  B. 
W.  Bacon.  Introduction  to  N,  T.,  New  York,  1900  (con- 
densed); D.  S.  Muazey,  Riee  of  the  N.  T.,  ib.  1900;  A. 
Jalicher,  Einleitung  in  dae  N.  T.,  TObingen,  1901,  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1904;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text  of 
the  N.  T.,  Edinburgh,  1907;  J.  Leipoldt,  Geechichte  dee 
neuteetamentlichen  Kanone,  vol.  i..  Die  Entetehung,  Leipsic, 
1907. 

CANONICAL  HOURS:  Certain  portions  of  the 
day  set  apart  according  to  the  rule  {canon)  of  the 
Church  for  prayer  and  devotion.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  Apostolic  Church  observed  the  Jewish 
custom  of  praying  three  times  a  day  (Ps.  Iv.  17: 
Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  30),  at  the  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth  hour.  In  the  fourth  century  the  zeal  of  the 
Psalmist  ("  seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee," 
cxix.  164)  was  held  up  for  Christian  imitation  by 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Hilary,  and  by  the  time 
of  Cassian  (d.  about  435)  it  had  become  a  general 
rule  of  devotion.  (See  Breviary.)  In  England 
the  term  "  canonical  hours  "  also  refers  to  the  time 
within  which  marriage  may  legally  be  solemnized 
in  a  parish  church  without  a  license,  which  was 
from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  morning,  until  a  re- 
cent Act  of  Parliament  extended  it  to  three  in  the 
afternoon. 

CANONIZATION:  The  process  of  attributing 
the  title  of  saint  to  a  man  or  woman  already  known 
as  *'  blessed."  The  word  refers  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  person's  name  in  the  list  (canon)  of  the  saints 
and  recognizing  his  right  to  a  fitting  veneration, 
which  includes  the  setting  apart  of  a  day  in  the 
ecclesiastical  calendar  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  saint's  feast,  together  with  an  office  in  the 
breviary  and  a  mstss  for  the  day  in  his  honor. 
To  promote  the  veneration  of.  a  saint  throughout 


the  universal  Church,  no  better  method  existed 
than  to  seek  papal  confirmation  of  his  claims. 
This  probably  happened  now  and  then  even  in 
early  times,  or  the  popes  gave  such  confirmation 
of  their  own  motion.  We  have  definite  evidence 
of  the  formal  canonization  of  Bishop  Ulric  of 
Augsburg  in  993.  But  canonization  as  a  right 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  pope  appears  first  imder 
Alexander  III.  (1159-81).  The  bishops  continued 
to  feel  justified  in  canonizing  for  their  own  dio- 
ceses, until  this  was  declared  unlawful  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1625  and  1634.  At  present  a  formal  and 
very  carefully  regulated  process  is  gone  through 
before  canonization.  The  candidate,  having  died 
in  good  repute,  is  first  designated  as  "  of  pious 
memory,"  and  when  a  regular  investigation  has 
been  set  on  foot,  as  "  venerable."  If  it  is  con- 
clusively shown  that  he  has  lived  a  holy  life 
and  worked  miracles,  his  beatification  may  be 
requested,  but  normally  not  imtil  fifty  years  after 
his  death.  The  process  is  first  conducted  by  the 
bishop  of  his  home;  a  commission  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites  examines  whether  it  is  permisaible, 
in  which  case  papal  authority  to  proceed  is  granted. 
In  order  to  make  the  necessary  demonstration  that 
the  candidate  possessed  "  heroic "  virtues  and 
worked  miracles,  three  separate  investigations  are 
held — one  before  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  one 
before  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  and  one  before 
a  consistory  held  under  the  pope's  presidency. 
When  the  pope  has  approved  the  request,  a  brief 
is  drawn  up  which  grants  the  title  of  beatus,  and 
determines  the  limits  of  the  consequent  cuUus, 
including  commemoration  and  invocation  in  pubUc 
worship,  the  erection  of  altars,  public  exposition  of 
relics,  and  the  like.  The  solemn  publication  of  the 
decree  of  beatification  takes  place  in  St.  Peter's. 
After  repeated  miracles  and  a  similar  process  of 
investigation,  canonization  may  follow  later,  with 
still  more  imposing  ceremonies,  the  pope  or  his 
representative  singing  high  mass  in  honor  of  the 
new  saint.  While  the  veneration  of  the  "  blessed  " 
is  limited  to  a  certain  definite  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  of  the  saints  is  extended  to 
the  entire  Church.  (N.  Bonwetsch.) 

BiBUoaBAPHT:  Giusto  Fontanini,  Codex  coTtetituHonum 
quae  eummi  pontificee  ediderunt  in  eolemni  eanonizatione, 
99S-1729,  Rome,  1729;  W.  Hurd.  Religious  Rites  and 
Ceremonies,  p.  244,  London,  1811;  C.  Elliott,  D^ineation 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  book  iv.,  chap.  4,  New  York,  IS42; 
Boiaaonnet,  Didionnaire  .  .  .  dee  cMmonies  .  .  .  saeries, 
in  Migne,  EncyclopSdie  thfologique,  xv.-xvii.;  L.  Ferrarifl, 
Prompta  bibliotheca  eanonioa,  8. v.  *'  Veneratio  Sanoto- 
rum,"  new  ed.,  Rome,  1844-46. 

CAIfSTEIN,  cOn'stodn,  KARL  HILDEBRAHD, 
BARON  VON:  Founder  of  the  Canstein  Bible  In- 
stitute at  Halle;  b.  at  Lindenberg  (a  village  near 
Filrstenwalde,  21  m.  w.  of  Frankfort)  Aug.  4, 
1667;  d.  at  Berlin  Aug.  19,  1719.  After  comple- 
ting his  legal  studies  at  the  University  of  Frankfort- 
on-th©-Oder,  in  1686,  he  traveled  through  Holland, 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  southern  Germany, 
but  was  called  to  Berlin  by  the  death  of  the  Elector 
in  1688.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  but  resigned  after 
a  few  years,  and  enUsted  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
Brandenburg  troops  sent  to   Flanders.    There  he 
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fell  seriously  ill,  was  converted,  and  after  recovering 
his  health,  returned  to  Beriin,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement,  devoting  himself  to  philanthropy.  In 
1691  he  became  acquainted  with  Spener,  and  thus 
formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with  August  Hermann 
Francke  (q.v.),  whom  he  aided  in  all  his  enter- 
prises. 

A  literary  result  of  Canstein's  unceasing  study 
of  the  Bible  was  his  Harmonie  und  Atuilegung  der 
heiligen  vier  Evangelisten  (Halle,  1718),  but  his 
crowning  life-work  was  his  establishment  of  the 
Canstein  Bible  Institute.  Seeking  to  make  the 
Scriptures  known  in  the  widest  circles,  he  ex- 
pounded his  views  in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled 
Ohninassgebender  Vorschlag,  wie  GotUswort  den 
Armen  zur  Erbauung  um  einen  geringen  Preis  in 
die  Hdnde  zu  bringen  sei  (Berlin,  1710),  in  which  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  use  of  stereotype 
plates  would  render  it  possible  to  sell  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  for  two  groschen,  and  of  the  entire 
Bible  for  six.  His  first  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment appeared  at  Halle  in  1712,  and  was  followed 
by  the  entire  Bible  in  the  next  year.  Before  Can- 
stein's  death  the  New  Testament  had  appeared  in 
twenty-eight  editions,  and  the  Bible  in  eight  octavo 
and  eight  duodecimo  editions,  making  a  total  of 
about  100,000  New  Testamente  and  40,000  Bibles. 
When  the  founder  died,  Francke  took  charge  of  the 
Institute.  In  1727  the  buildings  were  enlarged, 
and  in  1734-35  the  Cansteinische  Buckdruckerei 
was  established.  The  Bible  was  printed  in  Bohe- 
mian and  Polish  in  1722,  and  in  1868-69  versions 
in  Wendish  and  Lithuanian  appeared.  The  re- 
vised text  of  Luther's  version  was  also  first  printed 
by  this  Institute  (Halle,  1892).  See  Bible  So- 
cieties, II.,  1. 

CANTATA.    See  Music,  Sacred,  II.,  2,  §  5. 

CANTERBURY:  The  ancient  metropolitan  see 
of  England.  The  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  suc- 
ceeding the  British  village  of  Durwhem,  the  Ro- 
man Durovemum,  and  the  Saxon  Cantwarabyrig. 
Augustine,  sent  from  Rome  by  Gregory  the  Great 
in  596  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  made  it  the 
headquarters  of  his  missionary  activity;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  episcopate  of  the  great  organizer 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  (668-690)  that  the  claim  of  the 
see  to  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
England  was  acknowledged  by  the  other  bishops 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Vitalian.  This  authority 
extended  over  Ireland  as  well  imtil  the  elevation 
of  the  see  of  Armagh  (q.v.)  to  primatial  rights. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  important  position  of 
York  in  the  north  of  England,  the  archbishops  of 
that  sec  for  a  long  time  contested  the  first  place 
with  Canterbury,  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Alexander  III.  (1159-«1)  that  the  latter 
enjoyed  an  unquestioned  primacy.  Among  the 
long  line  of  archbishops  some  distinguished  names 
occur:  Dunstan  (959-988);  iElfheah  martyred  by 
the  Danes  (1006-12);  Lanfranc  (1070-89)  and 
Anselm  (1093-1109),  the  great  defenders  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church  and  people  against  the  first 
Norman  kings;  Thomas  Becket  (1162-70),  mur- 
dered in  the  cathedral  itself  for  his  resistance  to  the 
king's  encroachments;  Stephen  Langton  (1207-28). 
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William  Warham  (1503-32)  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  years'  tenure  of  the  see  by  Cardinal 
Pole  imder  Mary  (1556-58),  the  last  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop.  Thomas  Cranmer  (1533-56)  begins 
the    Anglican    succession,    followed    by    Parker, 
Grindal,    and    Whitgift   under    Queen    Elizabeth. 
William  Laud  (1633-45)  kept  up  the  earlier  tra- 
ditions of  the  see  by  giving  his  life  for  his  principles; 
but  in  the  post-Reformation  annals  few  names  of 
great  significance  occur — though  Archbishops  Tait, 
Benson,  and  Temple  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  men  of  broad  and  statesman- 
like   abilities.     The    archbishop    of    Canterbury 
ranks  as  the  first  peer  of  the  realm  after  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  and  has  the  right  to  crown  the 
sovereign  and  to  other  secular  prerogatives.    The 
cathedral  in  its  present  shape  was  begun  by  Lan- 
franc on  the  site  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery; 
it  contains  work  extending  from  his  time  to  that  of 
Prior  Goldstone  in  the  fifteenth  century,  thus  ex- 
hibiting specimens  of  all  schools  of  Gothic,  and 
afiFording  the  best  guide  to  the  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  architecture  in   England.     From   the 
death  of  Becket  imtil  the  Reformation,  it  was  a 
favorite  place  of  pilgrimage.     His  body,  brought 
from  the  crypt,  was  placed  in  1220  in  a  shrine  of 
such  magnificence  that  Erasmus,  who  visited  it  in 
1512,  recorded  that  "  gold  was  the  meanest  thing 
to  be  seen."    In  1538  Henry  VIII.  destroyed  the 
shrine,  as  that  of  a  rebel  against  royal  authority, 
and  confiscated  its  treasures.     Among  the  other 
interesting   ecclesiastical    remains   in    Canterbury 
are  St.  Martin's  church,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
England  and  to  date  in  part  from  the  period  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  and  the  first  house  of  the 
Dominicans    in    fingland.     See    the    biographical 
notices  of  Augustine,  Theodore,  and  other  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury;    also  the  articles  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Conversion  op  the;  Celtic  Church  in 
Britain  and  Ireland;    England,  Church  of. 
Biblioobapht:  The  history  of  the  diocese  is  given  by  R. 
C.  Jenkins,   in  Diocesan  Hiittoriet,  Canterbury^  London* 
1880.     On   the  cathedral   consult:  A.   P.   Stanley.   Hi»- 
toncal  MemorieUM  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  ib.  1900;  J.  M. 
Cowper.  Memorial  Inecriptione  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of   Canterbury,    Canterbury,    1897.     For   the    monastery 
consult:  Liter cb  Cantuarieniiea.    Letter  Books  of  the  Monae- 
tery  of  Christ  Church,  3  vols.,  ed.  by  J.  B.  Sheppard  for 
Rolls  Series,  London,  1881-89.     Consult  also:  S.  R.  Gar- 
diner, Student's  Hist,  of  England,  passim,  ib.   1895:  W. 
Bright,  Early  English  Church  Hist.,  Index,  Oxford,  1897; 
W.  A.  Shaw.  History  of  the  English  Church,  1640-1660, 
London,  1900  (contains  much  material);  W.  W.  Capes, 
English  Church  in  14th  and  16th  Centuries,  ib.  1900;  W. 
R.  W.  Stephens,  The  EnglUh  Church,  1066-1972,  p.  33, 
ib.   1901;  J.  Gairdner.   The  English  Church  in  the  16th 
Century,  pp.  1,  06,  104,  et  passim,  ib.  1903 

CANTHARUS:  A  well,  cistern,  fountain,  or 
simply  a  vessel  for  water,  in  the  center  of  the 
atrium  just  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  ancient 
basilica,  used  by  the  faithful  for  the  ablution  of 
hands  and  face  before  entering  the  church  build- 
ing.   See  Holy  Water. 

CANTICLES.    See  Sono  of  Solomon. 

CAirrOR:  A  name  applied  in  the  early  Church 
to  those  who  were  specially  set  apart  to  conduct 
the  singing.  They  are  mentioneid  as  a  special 
class  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  in  the 
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canons  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (365),  and  were 
set  apart  by  the  clergy  with  a  particular  rite.  In 
the  later  Western  Church  the  name  was  also  applied 
in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  to  one  of  the 
canons  who  had  the  oversight  of  the  musical  in- 
struction of  the  yoimger  members  and  led  the 
musical  part  of  the  service;  called  also  precentor. 
It  is  sometimes  used  quite  generally  for  specially 
designated  singers,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  who 
intone  or  begin  the  psalms,  antiphons,  and  hynms. 

CANZ,  cOntz,  ISRAEL  GOTTLIEB.  See  Wolff, 
Christian,  and  the  Wolffian  School. 

CAPECELATRO,  ca-p6"ch6-la'trO,  ALFONSO: 
Cardinal  priest;  b.  at  Marseilles  Feb.  6,  1824. 
He  entered  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  in 
1878  was  appointed  sublibrarian  of  the  Holy 
See.  Two  years  later  he  was  conpecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Capua,  and  in  1885  was  created  car- 
dinal priest  of  Santi  Nereo  ed  Achilleo.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  he  chose  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  in  preference  to  that  of 
Santi  Nereo  ed  Achilleo.  He  still  retains  his  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  also  remains  the  official  librarian 
of  the  Holy  See.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
briefer  contributions,  he  has  written:  Storia  di 
Santa  Caterina  e  del  papato  del  sua  tempore  (2  vols., 
Naples,  1856);  Newman  e  la  religwne  cattolica  in 
Inghilterra  (2  vols.,  1859);  La  vUa  di  Oesit  Crista 
(1862);  Storia  di  San  Pier  Damiano  e  del  sua  tem- 
pore (Florence,  1862);  ScritH  Vari  religiosi  e 
eociali  (3d  ed.,  Milan,  1873);  La  dottrina  cattolica 
(3  vols.,  2d  ed..  Sienna,  1879);  Vita  di  San  Filippo 
Neri  (2  vols.,  Naples,  1879;  Eng.  transl.,  by  T.  A. 
Pope,  London,  1882);  Prose  sacre  e  morale  (Sienna, 
1884);  and  Nuove  Prose  (2  vols.,  Milan,  1899). 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  eighteen 
volumes  at  Rome  in  1886-93. 

CAPE  COLONY:  The  most  important  of  the 
British  possessions  in  South  Africa,  comprising, 
in  general,  that  portion  of  the  continent  south  of 
the  Orange  River;  area,  277,000  square  miles; 
population  (1904),  2,409,804,  of  whom  less  than 
one-fourth  (not  quite  580,000)  are  Europeans  or 
whites;  the  remainder  (still  predominantly  heathen) 
includes  1,114,100  Kafirs  and  Bechuanas,  310,- 
720  half-breeds  classed  as  Fingo  stock,  91,260  Hot- 
tentots, 15,680  Malays,  and  298,340  classed  as 
half-breeds  and  of  miscellaneous  origin. 

The  more  important  religious  bodies  of  the  colony 
are  as  follows:  (1)  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
with  399,500  members  (1904),  of  whom  296,800 
were  white.  It  is  the  church  of  the  original  Euro- 
pean (Dutch)  settlers,  who  spread  widely  through 
the  land  by  conquest  from  1652  onward.  Their 
Church  is  governed  by  a  general  synod,  whose 
sessions  are  held  every  three  years.  The  separate 
congregation  is  administered  by  a  church  council 
(kerkeraad),  and  six  to  twelve  congregations  con- 
stitute a  congregational  circuit  {"  ring "),  whose 
chosen  representatives  become  members  of  the 
General  Synod.  A  standing  committee  of  the 
Synod  administers  the  principal  affairs  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole.  The  colored  congregations  are  for 
the  most  part  the  result  of  missionary  labor;  only 


a  small  number  of  their  clergy  have  a  higher  edu- 
cation. (2)  The  Church  of  England,  281,440  mem- 
bers (122,560  white).  The  diocese  of  Cape  Town 
was  foimded  in  1847;  the  incumbent  has  borne  the 
title  of  archbishop  since  1897  and  is  metropolitan 
of  the  province  of  South  Africa,  which  comprises 
nine  dioceses  besides  the  metropolitan  see,  vis.: 
Bloemfontein  (formerly  the  Orange  Free  State, 
formed  1863),  Grahamstown  (1853),  Lebombo 
(1891),  Mashonaland  (1891),  Natal  (formerly 
Maritzburg,  1853),  Pretoria  (1878),  St.  Helena 
(1859),  St.  John's,  Kaffraria  (1873),  and  Zululand 
(a  missionary  bishopric,  1870).  (3)  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  of  South  Africa,  277,300  members 
(35,900  white).  This  body  very  early  employed 
colored  teachers  and  has  applied  less  rigorous  tests 
of  conversion  than  others;  in  1891  it  had  about 
1,250  lay  helpers.  Two  other  Methodist  bodies 
have  an  inconsiderable  aggregate  membership.  (4) 
Conffregationalists,  112,200  members  (5,000  Euro- 
peans), for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society.  The  Congregational  Union 
of  South  Africa  was  formed  in  1900  from  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  (1877)  and  the  Union  of  Natal  and 
Southeastern  Africa  (1882).  (5)  Presbyterians, 
88,660  members  (26,360  of  European  origin). 
The  Scotch  Church  began  missionary  activity  in 
the  east  of  the  colony  in  1821.  (6)  Lutherans, 
37,050  members  (13,100  Europeans),  mostly  of 
German  origin.  They  are  united  in  the  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Africa. 
(7)  The  Rhenish  Mission  Church  has  20,800  mem- 
bers and  (8)  the  Moravians  23,100,  nearly  all 
colored.  (9)  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  12,060  members;  (10)  the  Baptists 
number  14,100,  of  whom  9,950  dre  white,  their 
congregations  being  organised  practically  on  a 
European  basis;  (11)  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
7,600  members  (1,075  Europeans),  and  (12)  the 
South  African  Reformed  Church  6,210,  nearly  all 
Europeans.  Further,  there  is  a  group  of  mission 
congregations,  of  which  the  largest  is  Dutch  (4,790) 
and  the  smallest  American  (215),  and  more  than 
forty  additional  sects  or  denominations  witness 
the  tendency  to  religious  division  which  manifests 
itself  in  finglish-speaking  lands.  For  further  in- 
formation concerning  missionary  activity,  see 
Africa,  II. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  had  a  vigorous 
growth  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  now  counts  more 
than  37,000  members  (28,500  of  European  origin). 
The  organization  includes  the  apostolic  vicariates 
of  western  and  eastern  Cape  Colony,  dating  re- 
spectively from  1837  and  1847,  with  residence  at 
Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  and  the  apostolic 
prefecture  of  central  Cape  Colony  (1874),  with 
residence  at  Cape  Town.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  active  throughout  South  Africa  and  has 
established  vicariates  for  Natal  (1850),  the  Trans- 
vaal (1904),  and  Orange  Free  State  (1886),  and  a 
prefecture  of  Basutoland  (1894). 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  reckons  1,050  ad- 
herents, almost  exclusively  European.  The  Israel- 
ites have  decreased  on  accoimt  of  emigration;  still 
19,500  remain.  Mohammedanism  is  represented 
by  22,630  members  (among  them  15,100  Malays), 
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and  2,035  Hmdus  are  enumerakd.  In  npite  of 
the  missaionary  zeal  of  so  many  Cliristiun  sects, 
more  than  half  the  natives  continue  in  heatheniBnir 
ttie  official  Bigures  of  colored  heathen  being 
1,015,230, 

The  number  of  illiterates,  after  deduction  of 
children  under  school  age,  w  1,368,000.  The 
reiigioua  bodies  are  engaged  in  active  rivalry  to 
meet  the  needs  of  educjition  and  thereby  to  in- 
crease their  numbers,  and  the  government  has 
latterly  applied  itself  to  the  building  and  equijj- 
ment  of  schoola  on  a  scale  of  greatly  increased 
expenditure.  Attendance  at  school  was  made 
compulsory  in  1905.  Wilhei^  Goetz. 

BtaLiOfjRAi'ttr:  For  f«n«mt  fjMti  And  atatiu.  J.  Brycct  Im- 
prvttioni  of  South  Africa,  London^  tSOO'.  For  st&tijities. 
South  Africnn  Y*ar  Boak,  AnnmU,  LoEidoD.  For  pboHCP 
of  miflucm  ftod  oth«r  church  work  consult:  A.  T.  Wint- 
mmti^  Hi»tor^  of  the  fng^uA  Church  in  South  Africa.  Lon- 
don, 1S05;  A.  G.  B.  Gibson.  Skttchet  of  Church  HVt  in 
the  Dioc€*e  of  Capetmen^  Cape  Town ^  1900;  Mi»tii>nChron' 
ieie  of  ths  Scottish  Church,  with  the  Kaffrorian  Diocevtn 
Quarterij/'  Edinbungh;  St^uth  Afriatn  Catholic  Ifotfoztn*, 
Capo  Towti;  Heport*  of  thr  We^Uyan  Mittiont  in  thi  Caj» 
of  Good  Hope  Diitnct.  antiuaJ,  Cape  Tuwn;  Attnonnk  voor 
de  iferefoormwrtU  Kerk,  Bunnuol.  Cape  Town;  Handelin' 
ffen  ,d^  V^trffodering  van  dm  tynode  der  gtrtfoornivKrde 
iCcrJCf  Cape  Town  IpubLtshed  KubMqyeot  to  the  meeting  '^'^ 
lArrh  ftynod);  J,  Ma<:ketixie,  Day-Danm  in  South  Africa. 
London>  18S4;  idem*.  London  Mitnonary  Society  in  Struih 
Africa,  jb,  ISSS't  A.  BH^^  Mianonary  J^ift  in  the  South 
of  Iht  Dork  C*>aiiT«rni,  ib.  1SS8;  W.  S.  Walton.  Cape  Gen- 
eral MiMfion^  ib.  lES&i  A.  C.  S,  Gibson,  Eight  YearM  in 
Kaf^raria.  ib.  1891;  T.  Cook,  My  Mittion  Tovr  in  South 
Africa,  ib,  1895;  Mereniky.  in  M iMnowaeHM^rift,  1897- 
18^^;   Ba»Icr  3/iiiaipR«maiFOfin,  1900^ 

CAPENp  ELMER  HEWITT:    Umversalist;  b.  at 

Stougbton,  Mass.,  Apr.  5,  1838 j  d.  at  Medford, 
Maas.,  Mar.  22,  1905.  He  was  graduate  at  TufU 
College,  1S60;  admitUsd  to  the  bar,  1863;  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Independent  (Universalist)  Christian 
Society  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  1865-69;  of  the  First 
Univeraalist  Church  of  Providence,  R.  L»  1870-75; 
and  after  1875  president  of  Tufts  College,  Medford, 
Mass.  He  belong^ed  to  the  school  of  Universal ists 
who  make  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil  a 
corollary  of  the  nature  of  God — a  result  to  be 
wrought  out  through  those  moral  processes  which 
are  seen  in  operation  around  U3.  He  was  member 
of  the  legislature  from  Stoughton,  1859-60.  Hia 
publieations  consisted  of  sermons^  addresses,  re- 
ports, etc. 

CAPE  R2f Ann,  ca-per'^na-Tjm:  The  name  of  a 
Galilean  city*  situated  near  the  Beaof  Galilee.  The 
form  of  the  word  follows  the  ieiiiis  recepitia,  though 
the  best  manuscripts  give  Caphamaum.  It  is  a 
compound  name  meanifig  **  village  of  Nahum  " 
or  "of  consolation."  Jesus  made  it  the  center  of 
bis  Galilean  aetivittes  and  it  was  railed  "  his  own 
city  *'  (Matt,  iv*  13,  ix.  1):  hia  disciples  Simon  Peter 
and  Andrew  had  a  house  there j  he  taught  in  the 
synagogue  there,  in  Peter's  house,  and  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  performed  a  number  of  wonderful  cure«. 
There  he  obtained  his  disciples  Peter,  Andrew, 
and  Levi-Matthew,  and  near-by  James  and  John 
(Mark  i.  16^17,  19,  ii.  14).  The  city  lay  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  sea,  had  a  customa^ffice  attd 
royal  collector  and  a  garrison  in  command  of  a 
captain  who  wan  a  friend  of  the  Jews  and  had  built 
tbem   a   synagogue.    Joseph  us  in   describing  the 


plain  of  Gennesaret  (War,  III.  x.  8)  speaks  of  a 
copious  spring  watering  the  plain  which  wan  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Capernaum,  There  are  still 
near  the  north  of  the  plain  two  springs.  One  of 
these ^  the  Ain-el-Tine,  issues  from  the  rock  under 
the  roots  of  a  fig-tree  not  far  from  Khan  Minyeh. 
But  this  can  not  be  the  one  meant  by  Josephus, 
since  it  lies  too  low  to  water  the  plain.  The  other 
Ues  northwest  of  the  first  and  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  plain.  This  is  the  mont  copious  spring  in 
Galilee,  stronger  by  far  than  the  Banias  source  of 
the  Jordan,  known  now  as  Ain-el-Tabigah,  the 
waters  of  which  are  collected  in  a  hexagonal  res- 
erv^oir  of  old  masonry,  showing  that  the  spring 
was  useti  for  irrigation  purposes.  This  is  doubtless 
the  spring  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  Capernaum 
must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood ^  and,  like 
the  spring,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  plain. 
Josephus  states  {Li/f  ^  I^txii.  )^  that  in  a  skirmish 
against  the  troops  of  Agrippa  11.  wluch  took  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  he  was  thrown  from 
bis  horse  and  wounded^  and  had  himself  carried 
to  the  village  Cephurjwme  and  in  the  following 
night  to  Tarichcse.  In  spite  of  different  textual 
readings  of  the  name  of  the  place,  it  is  probable 
that  Josephus  here  meant  Capernaum. 

Eusebius  {Onomasticon,  273)  discusses  "  in  the 
borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali"  of  Matt.  iv. 
13  in  connection  with  Isa.  ix.  1,  The  meaning  of 
the  phrase  is  'Mn  the  district  of/'  not  ''on  the 
boundary  of."  With  Tel-Hum  goes  well  Jerome's 
statement  of  two  Roman  miles  as  the  distance 
between  Chorazin  and  Capernaum  (the  '*  twelve 
miles  "  of  Eusebiua  seems  a  copyist "^s  error).  Put 
alongside  the  forego tng  that  Capernaum  and 
Bethsaida  were  adjacent  (Epiphanius,  H^sr.f  1.  15), 
and  early  reports  are  quite  exhausted. 

Tel -Hum  is  the  one  old  site  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spring,  forty  minutes  distant  in  a  northwestern 
direction.  E.  RobinM>n  in  183S  visited  and  de- 
scribed the  ruins,  some  quite  pretentious  buildings, 
of  black  basalt  and  limestone,  aniong  which  travel- 
ers have  thought  they  identified  the  remains  of  a 
synagogue.  The  name  of  the  fountain,  even  though 
forty  minutes  away,  makes  for  the  identification 
of  Tel-Hum  with  Capernaum.  And  the  form  Tel- 
Hum  may  be  an  Arabic  variation  for  Ten  hum,  ab- 
breviated from  the  Talmudic  Kaf  Tanhumim 
{"  Village  of  Consoktion  " ). 

The  Franciscan  Quaresmio  in  1616-26  identified 
Khan  Minyeh  near  Ain-el^Tineas  the  site  of  Ca|>er- 
naunij  and  he  has  been  followed  by  many  scholars. 
On  this  site  appear  the  traces  of  the  larger  streets 
which  a  garrison  city  aeems  to  require.  A  con- 
clusion has  been  urged  that  John  vi.  1-21  and 
Mark  vi.  45-53  imply  that  Capernaum  was  on  the 
plain  of  Crennesaret,  but  this  falls  after  close  exam- 
ination of  the  passai^s.  Arguments  drawn  from  the 
element  ''Minyeh^'  in  the  modem  name  have  also 
no  cogency* 

The  ruins  of  Tel-Hum  belong  now  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  have  enclosed  them  with  a  wall,  in- 
tending to  excavate  there  in  the  future. 

(H.  GuthkO 

BfVtrooKAFrrr;  Authdritii^   luid    lltcintim    fsvorinff   TeT- 
Hum  mn:  J.  WUson,  Lami*  of  th*  Bibh  VitUmd  <^nd  D*^ 
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9cribed,  ii.  139-149.  London.  1847:  A.  E.  Wilson  and  W. 
Warren,  Recovery  of  JeruMlem,  pp.  375-387,  ib.  1871: 
W.  M.  Thomson,  Land  and  the  Book,  3  vols.,  New  York, 
1880.  i.  352-356  of  London  ed..  1873:  V.  Gu^rin.  De- 
gcription  .  .  .  de  la  Palestine,  part  3.  OaliUe,  i.  227-228. 
Paris,  1880:  F.  Buhl.  Geographie  dm  alien  PaliUtina,  pp. 
224-225,  Freiburg.  1896.  Favoring  Khan  Minyeh  are: 
A.  P.  Stanley.  Sinai  and  PaUaHne,  London,  1866;  £. 
Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  Boston.  1868;  T.  Keim, 
Jesus  of  Nasara,  2  vols.,  London,  1879;  C.  R.  Conder, 
Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  ib.  1880;  A.  Henderson,  Pales- 
tine, Edinburgh,  1885;  G.  A.  Smith,  historical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  456-457,  London,  1897;  DB,  i.  350- 
351;  EB,  i.  696-698. 
CAPEROLANI,     c(l-p6"r6-la'ni.    See     Francis, 

Saint,  of  Assisi,  and  the   Franciscan   Order, 

III.,  §  7. 
CAPEROLO,  ca-p6'r6-l6,  PIETRO.    See  Francis, 

Saint,  of  Assisi,  and  the  Franciscan  Order. 
CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS.     See  Africa,  III. 

CAPERS,  ELLISON :  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  South  Carolina;  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct. 
14, 1837;  d.  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  Apr.  22, 1908.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  South  Carolina  Military 
Academy  1857,  was  assistant  professor  there 
1858-60.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  en- 
tered the  Confederate  Army,  in  which  he  attained 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  From  the  close  of  the 
war  until  1868  he  was  secretary  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Legislature,  but  in  the  mean  time  studied  the- 
ology, and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1867. 
He  was  then  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Greenville, 
S.  C,  1867-87,  except  for  a  year  (1875-76)  as  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Selma,  Ala.,  and  of  Trinity,  Columbia, 
S.  C,  1887-93.  In  1886  he  had  been  tendered  and 
had  declined  the  bishopric  of  Easton,  but  in  1893 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  South  Carolina. 
Biblioorapht:  W.  S.  Perry,    T?ie  Episcopate  in  America, 

p.  365.  New  York,  1896. 

CAPHTOR,  caf'ter:  A  locality  provisionally 
identified  with  Crete,  though  the  question  can  not 
be  regarded  as  settled.  According  to  Amos  ix.  7 
it  was  the  original  home  of  the  Philistines;  Jer. 
xlvii.  4  (Masoretic  text)  makes  of  it  an  island  or 
coast-land;  Deut.  ii.  23  and  Gen.  x.  14  use  the 
term  "  Caphtorim  "  of  the  inhabitants.  The  early 
tradition  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Septua- 
gint,  Vulgate,  Peshito,  and  Targums  usp  "  Cappa^ 
docia  "  and  "  Cappadocians "  in  Amos  ix.  7  and 
Deut.  ii.  23;  this  was  based,  however,  on  a  misun- 
derstanding. Attempts  to  find  the  meaning  have 
been  made  by  investigating  the  word  **  Cherethites  " 
(I  Sam.  XXX.  14-16;  Zeph.  ii.  5;  Ezek.  xxv.  16), 
used  of  a  people  in  the  Philistine  region  and  of  Phi- 
listine stock.  The  transliterations  of  the  Hebrew 
in  the  Septuagint  show  that  the  latter  did  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning.  In  the  prophetical  books  the 
form  KrUea  is  used  by  tiie  Septuagint,  implying  im- 
migration from  Crete;  but  how  far  this  rested  upon 
data  known  to  the  interpreters  is  indeterminable. 

On  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  time  of  Thothmes 
III.  appears  mention  of  a  land  the  name  of  which 
takes  a  form  corresponding  to  "  Caphtor  "  minus  the 
final  consonant  (Kefti).  Ebers  explained  this  by 
"  Phenicians,"  only  to  have  the  explanation  shown 
untenable  by  W.  Max  Mtlller.  According  to  G. 
Steindorff,  the  Egyptian  word  connotes  ''  islands  of 
the  £gean  ";   and  the  same  authority  notes  among 


the  representations  of  tribute  to  Thothmes  III. 
from  the  Kefti  vessels  of  the  Mycensan  type  of  about 
1450-1250  B.C.  The  Kefti  must  have  been  within 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  Mycensan  culture.  But 
MQller  connects  them  with  Cilicia.  Evans  in  his 
investigations  in  Crete  has  discovered  numerous 
evidences  of  the  existence  there  of  Myceiuean 
culture,  thus  bringing  Crete  within  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  that  civilization.  Alongside  of  them 
are  articles  of  Egyptian  workmanship,  showing 
exchange  of  commodities  between  Egypt  and 
Crete.  Steindorff  puts  the  two  facts  together,  and 
equates  Crete  and  the  Egyptian  Kefti.  But  this 
may  prove  superfluous  provided  success  is  attained 
in  geographically  defining  the  word  kptar  recently 
found  at  Ombos,  a  word  which  closely  corresponds 
with  the  Hebrew  Caphtor.  The  equation  Kefti  = 
kptar  is  not  fully  proved.  (H.  Guthe.) 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  M.  MOller,  Asien  und  Evropa,  pp.  337 
■qq..  Leipno,  1893;  idem,  in  MiUheUunoen  der  vorder- 
asiaiischen  Gesellschaft,  i.  1  aqq.,  1900  (places  Caphtor  on 
the  Lycian  or  Carian  coast);  Q.  Ebers,  Aegypten  und  die 
BUcher  Mosis,  p.  130.  Leipsic.  1868;  Q.  A.  Sniith,  His- 
torical Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  171.  London,  1897; 
DB,  i.  351-352;  EB,  i.  698-700;  JE,  iU.  553-554. 

CAPISTRANO,  GIOVANNI  DI:  Franciscan;  b.  at 
Capistrano  (22  m.  s.e.  of  Aquila),  in  the  Abruzzi, 
1386;  d.  at  lUok  (Ujlak,  26  m.  w.  of  Peterwardein), 
Slavonia,  Oct.  23,  1456.  He  first  studied  juris- 
prudence, but  joined  the  Franciscans  in  1416  and  in 
the  school  of  Bemardin  of  Sienna  became  a  theolo- 
gian and  preacher.  After  1426  he  acted  as  inquisi- 
tor against  the  Fratricelli  and  Jews,  and  by  cruel 
measures  attained  a  moderate  success.  His  main 
achievement  was  the  defense  and  extension  of  the 
order  of  the  Observantines,  of  whom  he  was  made 
vicar-general  in  Italy  in  1446.  In  1451  he  was  sent 
to  Germany  against  the  Hussites.  Followed  by 
large  crowds,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  is  reported  to 
have  performed  320  miracles  on  the  way,  while  the 
number  of  his  hearers  is  said  to  have  increased  from 
150  to  300,000.  He  intended  now  to  go  to  Bohemia 
to  destroy  the  heresy  there;  a  disputation  to  which 
he  was  invited  by  the  Utraquist  bishop  Rokyczana 
he  managed  to  avoid,  and  finally  he  did  venture  to 
enter  the  country,  ^neas  Silvius  states  that  he 
did,  indeed,  convert  a  few  Hussites,  but,  considering 
the  multitude  of  the  heretics,  they  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning.  At  any  rate  Bohemia,  in  spite  of  his 
sermons,  remained  as  it  was  before.  By  way  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Lusatia,  he  went  to  Silesia 
and  Poland,  and  on  accoimt  of  his  sermons  and 
miracles  was  everywhere  revered  like  a  saint. 
After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  (1453)  he  tried  to 
induce  the  princes  of  Germany  at  the  Diets  of 
Frankfort  and  Wiener-Neustadt  to  make  war 
against  the  Turks,  but  failed,  and  was  very  little 
successful  generally  in  preaching  the  cross.  He 
went  to  Hungary  in  1455  and  when  Mohammed  II. 
advanced  against  Belgrade  (1456)  Capistrano,  the 
papal  legate  Carjaval,  and  John  Himyadi  were 
almost  the  only  men  who  bestirred  themselves  to 
repel  the  foe.  In  spite  of  his  age,  Capistrano  with 
a  number  of  crusaders  went  to  Belgrade  and  by  a 
daring  sally  gave  Hunyadi  opportunity  to  beat  the 
Turks.    For  this  the  friends  of  his  order  have  cele- 
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brated  him  as  savior  of  Europe.  He  died  soon  after, 
exhausted  by  hardships.  Although  revered  in  his 
lifetime  as  a  saint,  he  was  not  canonized  until 
1690.  Prominent  contemporaries,  among  them  the 
subsequent  pope  Pius  II.,  expressed  some  doubts 
as  to  his  miracles  and  had  no  favorable  opinion  of 
him  because  of  his  bragging  self-glorification  ond 
choleric  irritability.  E.  Lempp. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  early  Vita  and  some  of  John's  letters 
are  in  ASB,  Oct..  x.  260-552.  with  which  cf.  L.  Wadding, 
Annales  Minorum,  vols,  iv.-vi.,  Leyden,  1648,  orix.-xiii.. 
Rome,  1734  (an  excellent  source).  The  most  comprehen- 
sive biography  is  by  A.  Hermann.  Capiatrantu  iriumphana, 
Ciologne.  1700;  the  first  scientific  life  is  by  Q.  Voigt,  in 
SybeVB  HiatoriMche  ZeiUchnft,  X,  (1863)  10-06;  cf.  idem, 
Enea  Silvio  di'  Piecolomini,  vol.  ii,  Berlin.  1860;  the  latest 
life  is  by  £.  Jacob.  Johannea  von  Capiatrano,  Breslau.  1003. 
A  considerable  list  of  literature  is  given  in  Potthast.  WeO' 
weiaer,  pp.  1306-07. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 
I.  The  Historical  Development  of  Capital  Punishment. 
In  Primitive  Society  (§1). 
In  Roman  Law  (f  2). 
Attitude  of  the  Church  (f  3). 
II.  Place  of  Religious  Ideas  in  the  Question. 
III.  Capital  Punishment  in  Modem  Times. 

I.  The  Historical  Development  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment: It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
killing  of  a  person  guilty  of  grievous  crime  does  not, 
in  primitive  society,  belong  to  the  class  of  deliberate 
ordinances  enacted  by  the  conmiu- 
I.  In  nity.  It  is  rather  a  form  of  the  im- 
Primitive  pulse  of  revenge,  which  the  primitive 
Society,  institutions  of  all  the  older  civilized 
nations  first  tolerate,  and  then  regu- 
late and  uphold  or  limit  (see  Blood-Reviinoe).  In 
primitive  conditions  revenge  has  a  twof(^d  opera- 
tion. It  is  directed  in  some  cases  against  offenses 
which  affect  the  individual  or  the  family  (such  as 
theft,  adultery,  and  the  murder  of  a  freeman);  in 
these  cases  the  injured  family  proceeds  against  the 
offender  or  his  family,  and  the  community  takes 
part  only  in  the  interests  of  public  peace,  by  estab- 
lishing a  penalty  on  payment  of  which  the  offender 
is  to  be  safe  from  revenge.  Quite  a  different  form 
of  procedure  is  that  against  crimes  which  offend 
the  consciousness  of  the  whole  conununity  (sacri- 
lege, unnatural  vices,  treason  in  war,  etc.).  Here 
the  vengeance  of  the  conmiunity  is  provoked,  and  it 
acts  first  by  formal  delivery  of  the  offender  to  the 
will  of  the  members  or  outlawry,  then  later  by  ac- 
tual execution,  in  connection  with  which  sacred 
ceremonies  analogous  to  those  of  sacrifice  are  often 
found.  As  organized  government  grows  stronger, 
it  takes  an  official  interest  in  crimes  which  were 
originally  in  the  private  sphere,  withdraws  them 
from  individual  vengeance,  and  subjects  them  to 
capital  punishment.  Religion  has  its  influence 
here;  the  interference  of  government  in  such  cases 
is  usually  brought  about  by  the  conception  that  the 
crime,  apart  from  the  injury  to  the  immediate  vic- 
tims, defiles  the  conmiunity  and  must  be  punished 
in  onler  to  retain  peace  with  the  deity.  Thb  can 
be  clearly  shown  in  the  Greek  law  of  the  post- 
Homeric  age,  less  clearly  but  still  probably  in  an- 
cient Roman  law;  and  the  same  course  was  followed 
in  Hebrew  history.  In  the  primitive  law  (cf.  Ex. 
xxi.  12  sqq.)  the  murderer  b  exposed  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  avenger  of  blood,  and  the  elders  of  the  com- 


munity cooperate  only  to  the  extent  of  driving  the 
fugitive  from  an  asylum  and  delivering  him  to  the 
avenger.  In  the  case  of  the  other  crimes  men- 
tioned in  Ex.  xxi.  the  punishment  of  death  is  either 
private  vengeance,  or  at  most  a  sort  of  tribal 
vengeance  or  lynch  law.  As  late  as  the  period  of 
Deut.  xix.  the  blood- vengeance  is  mentioned;  but 
by  the  side  of  it  appears  the  idea  that  the  whole  com- 
munity is  affected  with  blood-guiltiness  by  a  de- 
liberate murder,  and  must  be  purified  by  the  death 
of  the  offender.  The  same  law  began,  when  priestly 
influence  increasingly  dominated  all  departments  of 
life,  to  be  applied  to  other  offenders  (blasphemers, 
traitors,  adulterers,  etc.).  The  formal  abandon- 
ment to  the  avenger  was  replaced  by  stoning,  in 
which  all  the  men  of  the  conmiunity  took  part. 

In  so  far  as  the  religious  influence  remained  a 
permanent  factor  in  the  penal  code,  the  Jewish 
State  stands  alone  among  the  Mediterranean  com- 
munities. In  the  others,  especially 
2.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman,  punishment 
Roman  became  exclusively  a  matter  of  secu- 
Law.  lar  enactment.  In  the  Roman  the 
principle  is  continuously  applied  from 
the  fifth  century  that  the  death  penalty  (whether 
by  decapitation,  burning,  or  throwing  down  a 
precipice)  is  due  to  all  grave  crimes  (including 
murder,  arson,  perjury,  treason,  etc.);  but  in  prac- 
tise thb  was  mitigated  by  the  frequent  substitution 
of  the  "  interdiction  of  fire  and  water,"  i.e.,  banish- 
ment from  the  community,  especially  after  the 
introduction  of  the  provocatioad  jxypulum,  an  appeal 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  against  the  decision 
of  consuls  and  other  magistrates  empowered  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  outlawry.  In  the  last  two 
centuries  of  the  republic  capital  punishment  was 
seldom  applied,  to  members  of  the  upper  classes  at 
least.  But  it  was  never  abolished,  and  when  the 
reorganization  of  the  Roman  system  took  place 
under  imperial  legislation  it  was  again  more  fre- 
quently employed,  even  against  Roman  citizens. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  an 
accepted  institution  throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
though  with  variations  in  usage  due  to  local  law. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  made  no  substantial  alter- 
ation in  these  conditions.  Of  his  own  recorded 
sayings,  the  only  one  directly  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject is  Matt.  xxvi.  52,  which  (like  Gen.  ix.  5)  refers 
rather  to  the  eternal  working  out  of  the  divine 
justice  in  the  abstract.  But  Paul  speaks  expressly 
in  Rom.  xiii.  1  sqq.  of  the  legal  death-penalty — 
although  here  it  is  merely  designated  as  reconci- 
lable with  the  divine  law,  not  required  or  imposed 
as  a  duty  upon  the  State.  Accordingly  Christian 
teaching  made  no  change  in  the  Roman  law,  and, 
when  the  Christians  became  dominant,  after  having 
been  for  two  centuries  frequent  victims  to  its  pro- 
visions, they  stiU  allowed  it  to  take  free  course. 
In  fact,  it  was  applied  with  increasing  frequency 
even  to  Roman  citizens  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  a  large  number 
of  minor  offenses. 

Although  the  Church  was  more  firmly  and  fully 
organized  when  it  came  into  contact  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  new  Germanic  kingdomH,  and  assumed 
the  right  of  extensive  interference  with  their  penal 
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legislation  on  principles  resembling  those  of  the 
Jewish    theocracy,  its  influence   in   the    question 

of  capital  punishment  was  not  deci- 

3.  Attitude  sive.     Germanic    law    at    first,    like 

of  the      all   primitive  systems,  made   private 

Church,     vengeance  and  the  mitigation  of  it  by 

surrender  of  property  on  the  part  of 
the  offender  the  principal  factor  in  the  punishment 
of  crime.  The  Church  undertook  to  regulate  this 
to  the  extent  of  minimizing  private  vendettas, 
both  by  providing  and  supporting  means  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  contending  parties  and  by 
strengthening  orderly  official  justice.  But  in  spite 
of  the  "  horror  of  bloodshed "  consistently  em- 
phasized by  the  Church,  which  from  the  tenth 
century  on  created  an  impressive  mechanism 
against  private  vendettas  in  the  Truce  of  God  (q.v.), 
it  was  obliged  to  give  a  general  support  to  the 
gradual  upbuilding  of  the  secular  system  of  corporal, 
including  capital,  punishment  in  the  kingdoms  of 
western  Europe.  When  the  death-penalty  had 
been  finally  established  as  a  regular  part  of  settled 
secular  law,  the  Church  in  theory  took  the  position 
of  a  simple  spectator  of  its  exercise.  It  forbade 
the  clergy  to  take  any  part  in  its  administration, 
laid  down  the  principle  Ecclesia  non  sUit  aanguinem 
("  The  Church  does  not  thirst  for  blood  ")»  and 
admonished  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  provide 
asyliuns  and  in  other  ways  to  work  for  mercy  to  the 
offender  in  the  hope  of  his  improvement.  This 
position  was  somewhat  modified  when  the  war 
against  heresy  began.  Even  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  State  threatened  heretics  with  death  in 
isolated  cases  in  France  and  Germany;  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  growth  of  heresy 
led  to  a  formal  alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
by  which  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1184,  and  then 
other  sovereigns  of  southern  Europe,  pledged  the 
pope  the  support  of  the  secular  arm  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy.  The  penalties  were  at  first  outlawry, 
infamy,  and  confiscation  of  goods;  but  in  1224 
Frederick  II.  approved  of  death  by  fire  as  the  pen- 
alty in  Lombardy;  and  this  penalty,  soon  applied 
throughout  Italy,  was  not  only  sanctioned  but 
directly  called  for  by  Gregory  IX.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  new  principle  was  extended  to  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Spain,  and  the  death-penalty, 
while  theoretically  administered  by  secular  officials, 
was  actually  the  consequence  of  an  ecclesiastical 
condemnation. 

The  teaching  of  the  Reformers  brought  about 
no  essential  alteration  in  the  general  attitude  to- 
ward capital  punishment;  it  might  seem  that  the 
Reformation  strengthened  the  institution,  but 
really  this  attitude  is  rather  the  result  of  contem- 
porary conditions.  The  death-penalty  had  been 
more  frequently  employed  in  all  European  states 
since  the  fifteenth  century  as  a  result  of  violent 
proletarian  risings  and  the  increase  of  the  dangerous 
unemployed  and  vagabond  population,  and  the 
period  from  1530  to  1630  is  that  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  executions  reached  it«  high-water  mark. 
When  a  reaction  came  about,  it  was  directed  pri- 
marily against  an  excessive  use  of  this  penalty, 
and  then  toward  the  establishment  of  penitentia- 
ries   (London  1580,   Amsterdam    1596,  Hamburg 


1622,  etc.),  which  brought  about  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  executions.  The  movement  for  the  abo- 
lition of  capital  punishment  did  not  proceed  from 
a  religious  source.  While  Locke,  Voltaire,  Montes- 
quieu, and  Thomasius  had  all  recognized  it  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  social  system,  and  Rousseau 
in  the  Control  social  had  left  it  theoretically  free 
play,  it  was  Cesare  Beccaria  in  1764  who,  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  Rousseau's  general  ideas,  proclaimed  its 
irreconcilability  with  abstract  justice.  In  modem 
times  no  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  basis 
of  religious  convictions. 

n.  Place  of  ReUgious  Ideas  in  the  Question: 
The  historical  outline  given  above  shows  cleariy 
that  the  sanction  and  province  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  secular  law  can  not  be  brought  directly 
under  religious  control.  The  old  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  the  **  Christian  State  "  is  now  no  longer 
recognized.  On  modem  principles,  the  State's 
justification  for  existence  lies  in  its  necessity  to  the 
unhampered  development  of  himian  activity;  and 
on  this  rests  its  power  of  punishing,  and  in  particu- 
lar its  right  to  apply  the  death-penalty.  The  es- 
sential characteristics  of  a  just  and  proper  pun- 
ishment will  thus  have  to  be  determined  by  a  course 
of  empirical  historical  researeh. 

In  the  older  development  of  the  penal  code  of  all 
nations,  corporal  punbhment  is  foimd  concurrently 
with  penalties  affecting  the  property  of  the  offender; 
but  the  corporal  b  finally  preferred  because  it  is 
capable  of  application  alike  to  all,  while  money 
fines  have  a  varying  effect  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  offender.  By  degrees  the  permission  of  com- 
pounding for  corporal  penalties  is  abolished,  with 
the  gradual  building  up  from  the  twelfth  century 
of  modem  principles  of  government.  The  death- 
penalty  is  increasingly  preferred  as  emphasizing 
the  thought  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
law.  It  is  misused  for  a  time  as  the  easiest  way  of 
ridding  society  of  dangerous  persons,  and  then,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  ques- 
tion is  widely  discussed  how  far  it  ought  properly 
to  be  applied,  and  the  principle  of  justice  is  urged 
in  favor  of  its  restriction  to  very  grave  crimes. 
These  arguments,  however,  produced  no  great  effect 
until  the  reaction  from  the  excessive  use  of  it  led  to 
the  creation  of  a  third  form  of  penalty  in  a  regular 
system  of  imprisonment,  thoroughly  established 
about  1700.  The  considerations  which  moved 
John  Howard  and  others  in  the  eighteenth  century 
to  agitate  for  prison  reform  on  the  ground  of  human- 
ity led  also  to  the  more  frequent  discussion  of  the 
desirability  of  abolishing  capital  pxmishment,  and 
finally  to  an  almost  imiversal  recognition  of  the 
sole  ground  on  which  its  maintenance  can  be  de- 
fended. It  is  now  admitted  that  on  groimds  of  hu- 
manity the  State  has  no  right  to  annihilate  the 
individual  existence,  and  that  so  far  as  these  grounds 
go,  the  heaviest  penalty  that  may  be  inflicted  is  that 
of  penal  servitude  for  life.  From  the  standpoint, 
however,  of  abstract  justice,  it  is  still  possible  to 
defend  the  death-penalty,  not  in  the  interest  of 
terrifying  offenders,  nor  yet  on  the  basis  of  a  lex 
talionis,  but  on  that  of  a  proportion  between  crime 
and  penalty,  which  may  fairly  demand  that  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  shall  correspond  in 
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some  measure  to  the  importance  of  the  social  func- 
tion injured  by  the  crime.  With  this  is  connected 
the  requirement  that  the  penalty  shall  be  impres- 
sive— as  much  so  as  the  crime — ^in  order  that  the 
authority  of  the  law  shall  be  upheld,  and  equal, 
falling  with  the  same  severity  on  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  validity  of  this  argument  will 
be  denied  by  those  who  reject  the  principle  of  equiv- 
alent compensation  and,  taking  their  stand  ex- 
clusively on  the  principle  of  hiunanity,  seek  as  the 
result  of  punishment  the  amelioration  of  the  offender 
and  the  deterrence  of  him  from  any  further  crimes. 
But  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  take  this 
theoretical  view  acquiesce  in  the  retention  of  capi- 
tal punishment  in  practise  shows  that  the  tradi- 
tional verdict  of  many  centuries  as  to  the  relation 
of  crime  and  punishment  is  still  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  discussion  of  this  question. 

(Richard  Schmidt.) 

m.  Capital  Punishment  in  Modem  Times:  In 
modem  times  the  maintenance  or  abolition  of  the 
death-penalty  has  been  considered  mainly  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  utility  and  social  justice.  In 
the  history  of  penology  the  influence  of  Christian 
and  humane  sentiments  has  been  distinctly  felt; 
but  many  drastic  pimishments  have  been  laid 
aside,  not  because  they  were  cruel  and  severe,  but 
because  they  were  ineffective.  As  mutilation  has 
been  practically  abandoned  in  civilized  countries, 
so  reliance  upon  capital  pimishment  as  a  means  of 
repressing  crime  has  been  greatly  weakened.  A 
conclusive  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  restriction  of 
the  number  of  offenses  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Scarcely  more  than  a  century  ago  200  offenses 
were  included  in  the  list  of  capital  crime  in 
England.  Until  1894  twenty-five  offenses  were 
made  capital  \mder  the  military  code  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-two  under  the  naval  code,  and 
seventeen  under  the  penal  code.  Under  Federal 
laws  the  number  of  capital  offenses  has  now  been 
reduced  to  three.  Many  advocates  of  capital  pun- 
ishment to-day  are  willing  to  limit  its  application 
wholly  to  cases  of  murder. 

Publicity  was  formerly  regarded  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  deterrent  effect  of  executions. 
Even  after  death  the  body  of  the  criminal  was  ex- 
posed for  weeks  on  the  gibbet  as  a  warning  to  male- 
factors. The  practise  of  gibbeting  has  now  been 
abandoned,  and  the  practise  of  public  execution 
is  gradually  following  it.  Within  recent  years 
seven  or  eight  States  of  the  Union,  including  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
have  decided  that  attendance  on  executions  should 
be  limited  to  a  number  of  legal  or  specified  witnesses. 
The  governors  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky  have  rec- 
ommended similar  legislation.  In  several  States 
the  electric  chair  has  been  substituted  for  the  gal- 
lows with  a  view  of  mercifully  rendering  death  in- 
stantaneous. Other  States  of  the  Union  have 
abolished  the  death-penalty  altogether.  Michigan 
abolished  it  in  1847,  Rhode  Island  in  1852,  Wiscon- 
sin in  1 853.  Maine  abolished  it  in  1 876,  restored  it  in 
1883,  and  again  abolislied  it  in  1887.  In  1903  New 
Hampshire  abolished  the  death-penalty  for  murder 
in  the  first  degree  unless  the  jury  should  have  fixed 
the  same  to  the  verdict;  otherwise  the  sentence  is  for 


life  imprisonment.  In  Kansas  there  have  been  no 
official  executions  since  1872,  as  no  governor  has 
exercised  his  power  to  order  the  execution  of  a 
prisoner.  In  1907  the  legislature  amended  the  law 
by  substituting  life  imprisonment  for  the  death- 
penalty.  The  governor  of  Nebraska  in  1903  urged 
the  legislature  to  abolish  capital  punishment.  Col- 
orado abolished  the  death-penalty  in  1897,  but 
restored  it  1901,  as  a  result  of  a  lynching  outbreak 
in  1900. 

In  its  session  1906-07  the  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  the  discussions  of  the  French  parliament  without 
final  result.  Russia,  one  of  the  first  coimtries  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  Beccaria,  aboUshed  it  in 
1753,  except  for  political  offenses.  It  was  abol- 
ished in  Portugal  in  1867,  in  Holland  in  1870,  in 
Italy  in  1890;  and  it  has  been  abolished  in  the 
majority  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  Costa  Rica,  Brazil. 
Ek^uador,  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  and  three  states  of 
Mexico.  Some  coimtries  which  have  not  formally 
abolished  it  by  legislative  act  have  suppressed  it  in 
practise.  This  is  true  of  Belgium,  and  of  some 
states  of  Mexico.  It  remains  yet  to  be  proven  that 
an  increase  in  capital  crimes  has  followed  the  abo- 
lition of  the  death-penalty  in  any  coimtry.  On  the 
contrary,  the  higher  development  of  civilization  in 
these  coimtries,  the  growth  of  the  himmne  senti- 
ment, and  increased  reliance  upon  educational  and 
preventive  measiues,  instead  of  upon  drastic  de- 
terrent laws,  have  led  to  a  gradual  reduction  of 
crimes  of  violence.  Samxtel  J.  Barrows. 

Biblioobapht:  G.  B.CYnteyw,  PuniahmerU  hy  Death:  iU  Au- 
thoriiy  and  Expediency,  New  York,  1849  (one  of  the  most 
vigorous  defenaes  of  the  practiae);  H.  Seeger,  Abhandlun- 
gen  axie  dem  Sirafrechte,  Tabingen«  1858;  C.  J.  Mitter- 
maier.  Die  Todeeetrafe  naeh  den  Ergebnieeen  der  teiaeen^ 
eduMfUiehen  Forechungen,  Heidelberg.  1862  (the  standard 
work  against  oapital  punishment,  Eng.  condensation  by 
J.  M.  Moir,  CapiUU  Puniehment,  London,  1865);  R.  E. 
John.  Ueber  die  Todeeetrafe,  Berlin,  1867;  H.  Hetsel, 
Todeeetxife  in  ihrer  kulturgeaehidMidien  Eniwidcelung,  ib. 
1870;  F.  von  Holtsendorff,  Dae  Verbrechen  dee  Mordee 
und  die  Todeeetrafe,  ib.  1876;  L.  von  Bar,  Handbuch  dee 
deutechen  Strafreehte,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1882;  H.  Romilly,  The 
Puni^ment  of  Death,  London,  1886;  A.  J.  Palm.  The 
Deaih  PenaUy,  New  York,  1891;  J.  MaoMaster.  The  Divine 
Pvrpaee  of  Capital  Puniahment,  London,  1892;  S.  R.  D. 
K.  Olivecroner.  De  la  peine  de  la  mart,  Paris,  1893;  R. 
Schmidt,  Aufgaben  der  Sirafreehtepflege,  pp.  178  sqq.,  224 
■qq.,  Leipsic,  1896;  R.  Katsenstein,  Todentrafe  in  einem 
ne%ten  Reicheetrafgeeetebueh,  Berlin,  1902;  D.  P.  D.  Fabius. 
De  doodetraf,  Amsterdam,  1906.  For  the  ancient  enact- 
ments consult  Jurieprudentim  anteiuetiniana,  ed.  E. 
Buschke,  6th  ed.,  Leipoic  1886  (cf.  Index  under  "Capite 
puniuntur'Ot  and  "The  Institutes  of  Justinian,"  Book 
IV.,  title  xviii.,  in  Moyle's  transl.,  4th  ed.,  pp.  205-207. 
Oxford,  1906;  A.  H.  J.  Oreenidge,  InfamOa;  iU  Place  in 
Roman  PiMie  and  Private  Law,  1894. 

CAPTTO,  cd-pl'to,  WOLFGANG:  Reformer  at 
Strasburg;  b.  at  Hagenau  (16  m.  n.  of  Strasburg) 
1478;  d.  at  Strasburg  Nov.,  1541.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith  named  Koepfel,  whence  the 
Latin  name  CapUo.  Having  passed  the  schools  at 
Pfonheim  and  Ingolstadt,  he  studied  at  Freiburg 
first  medicine,  then  law,  and  finally  theology.  In 
1512  he  became  parish  priest  at  Bruchsal  and  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  (Ecolampadius  and 
Pellican.  Called  to  Basel  in  1515  as  preacher  and 
professor,  he  became  intimate  with  the  humanists, 
including  Erasmus,  and,  abandoning  scholasticism. 
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betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He 
published  the  Psalter  in  the  original  (1516),  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  Zwingli  and  from 
1518  corresponded  with  Luther.  Contrary  to 
all  expectation,  he  was  appointed  in  1519  chaplain 
to  Albert,  elector  and  archbishop  of  Mainz.  For 
a  time  he  tried  to  mediate  with  humanistic  liber- 
ality between  the  elector  and  Luther,  but  in  1522 
he  was  brought  over  completely  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  resigned  his  position  at  Mainz. 
In  May,  1523,  he  went  to  Strasburg  and  as  provost 
of  St.  Thomas  (a  position  obtained  by  the  favor  of 
Leo  X.)  preached  in  accordance  with  his  conviction. 
In  1524  he  married  and  became  pastor  of  the  Jimg- 
St.  Petergemeinde.  From  this  time  on,  he  belonged, 
with  Butzer  and  the  burgomaster  Jacob  Sturm, 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Strasburg  Reformation.  In 
his  Kinderbericht  (1527  and  1529)  he  prepared  a 
catechism,  which,  by  its  peculiar  arrangement  and 
characteristic  treatment  of  the  matter,  forms  a 
noteworthy  pendant  to  Luther's  contemporaneous 
smaller  catechism.  With  Butzer,  Capito  prepared 
the  Confessio  Tetrapolitana  (1530).  His  most  im- 
portant reformatory  work  is  the  Bemer  Synodus, 
the  result  of  the  synod  held  at  Bern  in  1532,  a  kind 
of  church-discipline  and  pastoral  instruction,  dis- 
tinguished by  apostolic  power  and  imction,  great 
simplicity,  and  practical  wisdom.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  Butzer's  efforts  to  bring  together  the 
Evangelicals  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
He  also  had  part  in  bringing  about  the  Wittenberg 
Concordia  of  1536.  Toward  the  Anabaptists  and 
other  sectaries  who  disturbed  the  church  at  Stras- 
burg he  was  more  friendly  and  confiding  than  Butzer, 
and  for  a  time  sided  with  them,  thus  destroying  the 
good  understanding  between  himself  and  Butzer. 
But  in  1534  he  became  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  stricter  measures  against  the  Anabaptists.  Char- 
acteristic of  Capito  were  not  only  his  mildness  and 
large-heartedness,  but  also  a  certain  timidity  and 
imcertainty  in  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
position.  However,  tliis  was  not  due  to  diplomatic 
opportunism,  but  to  a  sincere  repugnance  to  un- 
fruitful theological  controversy  and  a  religious 
individuality  which  had  more  regard  to  the  inner 
possession  of  the  fruits  of  salvation  than  to  a 
dogmatic  defuiition  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 

He  died  of  the  plague  after  having  attended  the 
Diet  at  Regensburg.  Paul  GrCnbero. 

Bibliography:  J.  W.  Baum,  CapUo  und  BuUer,  Elberfeld, 
1860;  ADB,  iii.  772-775;  A.  Baum,  Moffistrat  und  Refor- 
mation in  Strassburo  hia  1629,  Strasburg.  1887;  C.  Ger- 
bert,  Qttchichie  der  StraaMmrger  Sektenbetoegung  .  .  . 
16BA-16SA,  ib.  1889;  A.  Ernst  and  J.  Adam.  KatechetUche 
Oeachichle  dea  Elsasaea,  pp.  22-36,  ib.  1897;  S.  M.  Jack- 
son. HiUdreichZtnngli,p&8aun,  New  York,  1903;  J.  Ficker, 
Thetaurua  Bawniantu,  pp.  62-57,  Strasburg,  1905;  A. 
Hulshof ,  Oeachiedenia  van  de  Doopagezinden  ie  Straataburg 
van  1626  tot  1667,  Amsterdam,  1905. 

CAPITULARIES:  A  term  which  designates  a 
certain  class  of  royal  edicts  in  the  Carolingian 
period,  and  which  is  frequently  employed  not  only 
for  the  Carolingian  capitularia  but  also  for  the 
edicta,  pr(pceptioneSf  decreUit  or  decretiones  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  and  the  mayors  of  the  palace 
under  Amulf.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
other  class  of  diplomata  or  mandata^  not  so  much 
by  the  division  into  chapters,  from  which  they  get  I 


their  name,  or  by  the  general  nature  of  their  pro- 
visions aj9  by  their  form  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
attestation  in  the  way  of  signatures  or  seal.  This 
absence  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
either  put  into  execution  by  the  kings  in  person 
or  had  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  officials.  They 
attained  their  highest  importance  \mder  Charle- 
magne, and  were  scarcely  less  used  under  Louis 
the  Pious;  after  his  death  they  ceased  in  the  East 
Prankish  kingdom,  to  be  kept  up  for  a  while  in  the 
West  Prankish  and  in  Italy  by  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons, disappearing  here  also  toward  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century.  They  contain  partly  instructions 
for  officials,  especially  the  mUH  dominici,  and 
partly  supplements  or  modifications  of  the  old 
tribal  law;  but  to  a  still  greater  extent  they  are 
substantive  regulations  for  all  departments  of  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  life.  The  former  include 
the  most  diverse  matters,  of  administration,  com- 
merce, the  army,  markets,  coinage,  tolls,  protection 
against  robbers,  etc.  These  substantive  regulations 
go  deeply  into  not  merely  the  external  organization 
of  the  Church  and  its  relation  to  the  temporal 
power,  but  also  the  monastic  system,  education, 
church  discipline,  and  even  liturgical  matters. 

The  origin  of  the  capitularies  and  the  basis  of 
their  authority  have  been  much  discussed.  The 
prevalent  view,  derived  in  the  first  instance  from 
Boretius,  distinguishes  between  capitularia  legibus 
addenda  and  per  se  scribendaf  which  means  prac- 
tically a  class  of  laws  originating  (like  those  specif- 
ically known  as  leges)  in  the  assent  of  the  whole 
people,  and  another  class  originating  from  the  kipg 
alone,  at  most  with  the  advice  of  the  nobles  as- 
sembled in  a  diet.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  suf- 
ficient ground  for  this  distinction  between  popular 
and  royal  law;  in  so  far  as  there  is  any  contrast 
between  leges  and  capitularia ,  it  may  be  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  sp>ecial  reverence  which  was  felt  for 
the  ancient  tribal  law.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
capitularies  do  not  contain  merely  instructions 
to  officials,  they  were  less  legislative  enactments 
than  promulgations  of  a  law  already  existing. 
This  law,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  its  origin,  came  into 
being  with  the  assent  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
lords,  assembled  in  diets  or  synods.  But  the  diet 
must  not  be  conceived  of  as  a  representative  as- 
sembly of  the  whole  people;  its  decisions  were  held 
to  be  binding  upon  the  individual  by  virtue  of  his 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  and  the  period  of  the 
capitularies  is  precisely  that  in  which  the  oath  of 
allegiance  was  most  punctiliously  required  from 
all  adults  within  the  empire.  The  multiplication 
of  capitularies  led  before  long  to  the  need  of  codifi- 
cation; for  the  collection  made  by  Anscgis  of 
Fontanella,  see  Ansegis,  and  for  the  forged  capit- 
ularies appended  to  his  collection  by  Benedictus 
Levita,  see  Pseudg-Isi  dorian  Decretals. 

(Siegfried  Rietschel.). 
Bxblioqbapht:  Critical  editions  of  the  Capitularia  regutn 
Francorum,  ed.  G.  H.  Perta,  are  in  MGH,  Legum,  i.,  ii., 
1835,  1837;  and.  ed.  A.  Boretius  and  V.  Krause.  ib.  Leg., 
sectio  XL  i.,  ii.,  1883-97  (of.  A.  Boretius,  inGGA,  1882,  pp. 
65  sqq.,  1884,  pp.  713  sqq.).  Consult:  A.  Boretius,  Die 
Kapiiularien  im  Langobardenreich,  Halle,  1864;  idem, 
Beitrdge  ntr  KapitularienkritiJ:,  Leipaic,  1874;  R.  Sohm, 
Die  fr&nkiache  Reicha-  und  Geriehtaverfaaaung,  pp.  102 
sqq..  Weimar,  1871;  Fiutel  de  Coulanges,  De  la  confec- 
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turn  dea  loit  au  tempi  de%  Carolingiena,  in  Retnie  hUtorigue, 
iii.  (1878)  3  sqq.;  M.  Th^venin,  Lex  et  capitula,  in  Mi- 
langea  de  I'fcole  dea  hautea  Hudea,  pp.  137  sqq.,  1878;  H. 
Brunner,  Deutache  Rechtageachichte,  i.  539  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1006;  £.  Glasson,  Hiatoire  du  droit  et  dea  inatitutiona  poli- 
tiqitea  et  adminiatnUivea  de  la  France,  i.  281  sqq.,  Paris, 
1890;  G.  Seeliger,  Die  Kapitularien  der  Karolinoer,  Mu- 
nich, 1893;  R.  Schr^er.  Lehrbuch  der  deutaehen  Rechta- 
geachichte,  pp.  253  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1902. 

CAPPADOCIA,  cap^'pa-dO'shi-a.  See  Asia  Minor 
IN  THE  Apostolic  Time,  XI. 

CAPPEL  (CAPPELLUS) :  A  French  faimly  which 
produced  many  noteworthy  statesmen  and  schol- 
ars between  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, as  well  as  three  theologians,  Louis  Cappel 
the  Elder,  Jacques  Cappel  the  Third,  and  Louis 
Capf)el  the  Younger. 

1.  Louis  Cappel  the  Elder:  Reformed  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Paris  Jan.  15,  1534;  d.  at  S6dan 
Jan.  6,  1586.  Despite  the  early  death  of  his  father, 
he  received  an  excellent  education,  and  in  his  twen- 
ty-second year  went  to  Bordeaux  to  study  law, 
but  before  long  accepted  a  professorship  of  Greek. 
Becoming  acquainted  with  certain  of  the  Reform- 
ers, he  was  converted  to  their  doctrines,  and  went 
to  study  theology  at  Geneva,  where  Calvin  con- 
trolled the  Church.  Returning  to  Paris  about 
1560,  he  won  the  confidence  of  his  coreligionists 
by  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Reformed,  and 
was  finally  ordained  pastor.  He  officiated  suc- 
cessively at  Meaux,  Antwerp,  and  Clermont,  but 
the  constant  outbreak  of  disturbances  rendered 
any  continuous  activity  impossible,  and  he  was 
repeatedly  obliged  to  retire  to  S4dan,  where  he  was 
safe,  since  it  lay  in  the  duchy  of  Bouillon.  In 
1575  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Leyden,  but  was  recalled  in  the 
following  year  to  France  and  made  preacher  and 
professor  of  theology  at  S^an,  holding  these 
positions  until  his  death. 

2.  Jacques  Cappel  the  Third:  Nephew  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Rennes  Mar.,  1570;  d.  at  S^an 
Sept.  7,  1624.  After  completing  his  theological 
education  at  S^an,  he  went  in  1593  to  his  ances- 
tral estate  le  Tilloi,  where  he  preached  for  several 
years.  In  1599  he  accepted  a  call  to  S^an  as 
professor  of  Hebrew,  and  eleven  years  later  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology.  His  learning, 
piety,  and  charity  won  him  high  esteem.  Among 
his  numerous  works  special  mention  may  be  made 
of  his  Obaervationea  in  aelecta  Pentateuchi  loca  (ed. 
J.  Cappel,  in  his  Commentarii  et  notes  criiica  in 
Vetus  Testamentum,  Amsterdam,  1689)  and  his 
Historic  sacra  et  exotica  ab  Adamo  usque  ad  AugusH 
or/um  (S6dan,  1612). 

3.  Louis  Cappel  the  Younger:  Youngest  brother 
of  the  preceding;  b.  at  St.  fjlier  (a  village  near 
S^an)  Oct.  15,  1585;  d.  at  Saumur  June  18, 
1658.  His  father,  Jacques  Cappel  the  Younger, 
who  had  been  a  parliamentary  counselor  at 
Rennes,  had  been  forced  to  resign  on  accoimt  of 
his  conversion  to  the  Reformed  Church  and  had 
been  driven  by  the  adherents  of  the  League  from 
his  estates  of  le  Tilloi.  During  his  flight  to  his 
brother  Louis  Cappel  the  Elder  at  S^dan,  his  son 
was  bom  and  named  for  his  imcle.  After  his 
father's  death  in  1586,  the  boy  was  taken  by  his 


mother  to  le  Tilloi,  where  he  was  educated  by 
Roman  Catholics  until  his  brother  Jacques  Cappel 
took  him  from  their  charge.  He  then  studied 
theology  in  S^an,  and  in  1609  received  from  the 
church  in  Bordeaux  the  means  to  study  four  years 
in  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  On  his  re- 
tium  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Saumur,  but  in  1621  the  war  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  with  his  brother  at  S^an,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  In  1626  he  became  professor 
of  theology,  and  through  him,  together  with  Molse 
Amyraut  and  Josu6  de  la  Place,  Saumur  attained 
high  fame.  Of  his  five  sons  two  died  in  early  youth, 
the  eldest,  Jean,  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chiurch,  and  the  youngest,  Jacques  the 
Fourth,  when  eighteen  years  of  age  succeeded  his 
father  as  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Saumur.  Louis 
Cappel  was  a  man  of  piety,  sincerity,  courage, 
energy,  and  learning.  His  life-work  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  refutation  of  false  views  con- 
cerning it.  His  first  book.  Arcanum  punclaiionis 
revelatunif  was  completed  in  1623,  and  sought  to 
prove  that  the  Hebrew  punctuation  did  not  orig- 
inate with  Moses  and  the  other  Biblical  authors, 
but  had  been  introduced  by  Jewish  scholars  after 
the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The 
novelty  of  the  book  is  not  its  assertion,  but  its 
logical  proof.  The  work  was  sent  by  its  author  to 
various  scholars  for  their  opinions,  but  while  Bux- 
torf  at  Basel  coimseled  caution,  Erpenius  at  Leyden 
had  it  printed  anonymously  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility in  1624.  The  book  found  a  friendly  reception 
in  many  quarters,  but  twenty  years  later  Buxtorf's 
son  attacked  the  author  bitterly  in  his  Tractatus 
de  punctorum  origine  (Basel,  1648).  Cappel  replied 
with  his  VindicioB  arcani  punctationis,  although  it 
first  appeared  thirty  years  after  his  death  in  the 
Commentarii  et  notoB  criticce  in  Vetus  Testamentum 
edited  by  his  son,  Jacques  Cappel  the  Fourth 
(Amsterdam,  1689).  His  second  famous  work 
was  the  Critica  sacra  (Paris,  1650),  based  on  the 
theory  of  the  integrity  of  the  text  and  completed 
in  1634,  although  it  remained  unprinted  for  many 
years  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  Geneva,  Leyden,  and  S^an.  The  work 
is  divided  into  six  books  with  the  following  sub- 
jects: parallel  passages  in  the  Old  Testament; 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New;  the 
various  readings  of  the  keri  and  kethibht  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  Jews,  printed 
Bibles,  and  the  Masoretic  and  Samaritan  texts 
of  the  Pentateuch;  deviations  in  the  Septuagint 
from  the  Masoretic  text;  variants  in  other  ancient 
translations,  the  Talmud,  and  early  Jewish  writings; 
the  choice  of  readings  and  the  restoration  of  the 
original  text.  Cappel  was  obliged  to  meet  repeated 
attacks.  Even  when  his  work  first  appeared,  it 
contained  a  defense  against  the  younger  Buxtorf , 
who  had  learned  the  contents  of  the  book 
before  it  was  printed,  and  had  combated  it  in  the 
Tractatus  already  mentioned.  Certain  passages 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  original  edition 
against  his  will  were  added  by  Cappel  in  his  Epis- 
tola  apologeOca  (Saumur,  1651),  another  work  in 
his  own  defense.    A  new  edition  of  the  Critica 
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sacra  was  prepared  by  G.  J.  L.  Vogel  and  J.  G. 
Scharfenberg  (3  vols.,  Halle,  1775-86).  His  third 
important  writing  was  the  Diatriba  de  verts  et 
antiquU  Hebroeorum  Uteris  (Amsterdam,  1645),  in 
which  he  proved  the  priority  of  the  Samaritan 
script  over  the  square  characters  and  ^us  refuted 
the  treatise  of  the  younger  Buxtorf,  De  liUerarum 
Hebraicarum  genuina  antiquitaU  (1643).  In  these 
writings  Cappel  discussed  problems  which  were  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  Protestants  in  their 
controversy  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  Of  his 
opponents  the  yoimger  Buxtorf  was  the  most  im- 
portant, and  had  practically  all  the  theologians  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland  on  his  side,  while  many 
prominent  scholars  of  France,  England,  and  Hol- 
land defended  the  views  of  Cappel.  The  first  sen- 
tences of  the  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula  of  1675 
are  directed  against  Cappel,  the  greater  number 
of  the  rest  being  aimed  at  Amyraut.  In  later 
times  a  fairer  and  calmer  judgment  prevailed  con- 
cerning the  investigations  of  Cappel,  and  his  results 
are  now  generally  accepted.  A  list  of  his  printed 
and  unprinted  works  is  given  by  his  son  Jacques 
in  the  Commentarii  noted  above.  Special  mention 
may  also  be  made  of  his  Templi  IlierosolymUani 
delineatio  triplex  and  Chronologia  sacra  (both  con- 
tained in  Walton's  Polyglot),  as  well  as  of  his 
Historia  apostolica  illustrata  (Geneva,  1634).  [His 
Pivot  de  la  fox  et  religion  (Saumur,  1643)  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  P.  Marinel  (London,  1660).] 

Carl  Berth eau. 

DiBLiOGRAPHT :  Nic^ron.  Mhnoiret,  vol.  xxii.;  Biogra- 
phie  univeraelle,  vii.  75-80,  Paris.  1813;  I.  A.  Dorner, 
Geschichte  der  proteatantiftchen  Theologie,  pp.  450  aqq., 
^lunich,  1867,  Eng.  transl..  Kdlnbiirgh.  1880:  L.  IMestel, 
Geschichte  dee  Alien  TeetamenU  in  der  ehrieUichtn  Kirdte, 
pp.  336  sqq.,  346  aqq..  Jena.  1868:  G.  Schnedermann. 
Die  Controverae  dea  L.  Cappellua  mit  den  Buxtorf  en,  Leip- 
8ic.  1878:  C.  A.  Brings,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  222 
sqq.,  New  York,  1899. 

CAPREOLUS,  JOHANNES:  The  most  distin- 
guished Thomist  theologian  of  the  fifteenth  cen»- 
tury;  d.  1444.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  Accord- 
ing to  Qu6tif,  he  joined  the  Dominican  order  at 
Rodez.  The  subscriptions  of  the  four  books  of  his 
Defensiones  (first  printed  in  Venice,  1483),  where 
he  is  described  as  of  Toulouse,  tell  that  he  finished 
the  first  book  in  1409  at  Paris,  where  he  was  then 
lecturing,  the  others  at  Rodez  in  1426,  1428,  and 
1433.  So,  at  least,  Qu6tif  asserts;  but  an  extant 
copy  of  the  editio  princeps  assigns  the  composition 
of  the  first  three  books  to  1409,  and  the  fourth  to 
1432,  no  place  given;  and  the  second  edition 
(Venice,  1614-15)  gives  1409  for  the  first  two, 
1428  and  1432  for  the  others,  all  in  Paris.  The 
diversity  renders  all  the  dates  uncertain;  nor  can 
we  be  sure  of  the  date  (Apr.  6,  1444)  assigned  to 
his  death  by  an  inscription  on  his  tomb  at  Rodez, 
of  evidently  later  composition.  The  Dominicans 
of  Toulouse  assert  that  he  was  for  some  time  at 
the  head  of  their  studiumgener ale.     (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliograpiit:  J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  i^chard.  Scriptorea  ordinlM 
profdicatorum,  i.  796  sqq..  Paris.  1719:  K.  Werner.  Drr 
fieilige  Thomaavon  Aquino,  iii.  151  aqq.,  Regensbiirg,  1859. 

CAPTIYITY  OF  THE  JEWS.  See  Israel,  His- 
tory OF,  I.,  5  9. 


CAPUCHINS:  A  branch  of  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans, founded  in  the  third  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Matteo  di  Bassi,  an  Observantine  Fran- 
ciscan. Repeated  attempts  had  been  made  since 
the  fourteenth  century  to  restore  the  primitive 
strength  and  simplicity  of  the  Franciscan  rule, 
and  one  of  these  movements  was  concerned  espe- 
cially with  the  habit  of  the  order.  In  connection 
with  this  attempted  reform,  Matteo  was  told  by  a 
brother  monk  that  the  cowl  worn  by  St.  Francis 
differed  essentially  from  that  adopted 
Early       by  his  order.     Matteo  thereupon  left 

History,  his  monastery  of  Montefalcone  and 
hastened  to  Rome,  where  in  1526  he 
obtained  permission  from  Clement  VII.  to  wear  a 
pyramidal  hood  and  a  beard,  to  live  as  a  hermit, 
and  to  preach  wheresoever  he  wished,  on  condition 
that  he  should  report  annually  to  the  provincial 
chapter  of  the  Observantincs.  Matteo's  example 
was  followed  by  his  fellow  Observantincs  Lodovico 
and  Raffaclle  di  Fossombrone,  both  of  whom  re- 
ceived similar  privileges  from  the  pope;  and  the 
three,  soon  joined  by  a  fourth,  foimd  a  home  with 
the  Camaldolites  and  the  duke  of  Camcrino. 
Through  the  duke's  influence,  they  were  received 
among  the  CJonventuals  in  1527,  whereupon  Lodo- 
vico and  Raff aelle  returned  to  Rome  and  obtained 
from  the  pope  the  bull  of  May  18,  1528,  by  which 
they  were  permitted  to  preach  repentance,  have  the 
care  of  souls,  especially  of  abandoned  sinners, 
and  form  a  congregation  with  the  privileges  already 
granted  them.  They  were  freed,  moreover,  from 
the  Observantincs  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Conventuals,  since  their  vicar-general  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  general  of  the  Conventuals,  while 
they  were  to  receive  visitations  from  the  Conven- 
tuals and  were  obliged  in  their  processions  to  march 
under  the  cross  either  of  the  Conventuals  or  the 
parish  clergy.  The  members  of  the  new  order 
speedily  became  conspicuous  by  their  long  beards 
and  pointed  hoods  or  capuches,  whence  they  were 
termed  Capuchins  in  ecclesiastical  documents  as 
early  as  1536  (Capucini  ordinis  fratrum  minorum 
or  Fratres  minor es  Capucini).  Their  first  monas- 
tery was  given  them  by  the  duchess  of  Camerino, 
but  by  1529  they  possessed  four  houses  and  in  the 
same  year  their  first  chapter  was  convened.  At  the 
same  time  the  rules  of  the  order  were  drawn  up, 
and  thenceforth  remained  essentially  unchanged. 

The  Capuchins  were  required  to  preserve  the 
primitive  service,  to  refuse  all  compensation  for 
singing  mass,  to  devote  two  hours  daily  to  silent 
prayer,  to  observe  silence  throughout  the  day  with 
the  exception  of  two  hours,  to  practise  flagellation, 
to  beg  only  what  was  necessary  for  each  day,  to 
provide  only  for  three  or  at  most  seven  days,  and 
never  to  touch  money.  The  use  of  meat  and  wine 
in  strict  moderation  was  allowed,  but 
Rule,  the  friars  were  forbidden  to  beg  for 
meat,  eggs,  or  cheese,  although  they 
might  accept  them  when  they  were  offered.  The 
habit  was  to  be  poor  and  coarse,  and  the  brothers, 
who  might  ride  neither  on  horseback  nor  in  wagons, 
were  required  to  go  barefoot,  sandals  b;?ing  allowed 
only  in  special  cases.  The  monasteries,  which 
were  to  contain  at  most  ten  or  twelve  friars  each. 
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were  to  be  fitted  in  the  most  meager  mamier  pos- 
sible. In  addition  to  the  general,  the  Capuchins 
had  provincials,  custodians,  and  guardians,  but 
no  procurators  or  syndics.  Elections  were  held 
annually,  except  in  the  case  of  the  general,  who 
was  elected  by  the  chapter  triennially. 

The  first  vicar-general  was  Matteo  di  Bassi 
himself,  but  two  months  after  his  election  in  1529 
he  resigned,  and  in  1537  returned  to  the  Obser- 
vantines.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lodovico  di  Fos- 
sombrone,  who  failed  of  reelection  in  1535  fand  was 
expelled  for  exciting  dissatisfaction  within  the 
order.  The  next  heads  of  the  Capuchins  were 
Giovanni   de    Fano    and    Bernardino 

Since  the    Ochino  (q.v.).      The  defection  of  the 

Reforma-  latter  to  Protestantism  in  1543  caused 
tion.  Paul  III.  to  contemplate  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  order,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  the  Capuchins  were  forbidden  to  preach. 
The  result  of  Ochino's  act  was  the  transformation 
of  the  Capuchins  into  a  rigidly  ultramontane  order 
which  renounced  all  independent  judgment  in 
matters  of  faith  and  doctrine. 

After  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
spread  of  the  order  was  rapid.  Originally  re- 
stricted to  Italy,  it  was  established  in  France  at 
the  request  of  Charles  IX.  in  1573,  and  in  1593 
entered  Germany,  after  having  already  been  im- 
planted in  Switzerland.  In  1606  it  was  in  Spain, 
and  thirteen  years  later  was  freed  from  the  Con- 
ventuals and  received  its  own  general,  as  well  as 
the  right  to  march  in  processions  imder  its  own 
cross.  The  Capuchins,  who  then  had  1,500  monas- 
teries and  fifty  provinces,  followed  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  across  the  sea,  and  toiled  valiantly 
for  the  Church  in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  beside 
their  great  rivals,  the  Jesuits.  In  the  suppression 
of  the  monastic  orders  in  France  and  Germany 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Capu- 
chins suffered  severely,  and  had  also  to  endure 
much  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  they  again  prospered,  and  at  its 
close  numbered  fifty  provinces  with  534  monas- 
teries and  294  hospices.  The  twenty-five  Italian 
provinces  are  officially  suppressed,  but  retain  a 
limited  existence.  Of  the  other  twenty-five,  Ger- 
many contains  two,  Austria  and  Hungary  seven 
Switzerland  two,  Belgium  and  Holland  one  each, 
France  five,  Great  Britain  three,  Russia  and  Po- 
land two,  and  the  United  States  two,  that  of  De- 
troit with  sixty-eight  fathers  and  that  of  Pitta- 
burg  with  sixty-five. 

Capuchin  nuns  were  founded  at  Naples  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Clares. 
They  now  have  a  number  of  houses  in  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  America,  and  are  subject,  when  the 
nunnery  contains  the  full  number  of  thirty-three, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  of  the  Capuchins, 
and  in  other  cases  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  they  live. 

Capuchin  scholars  have  been  authors  of  works  of 
edification,  practical  exegesis,  moral  theology,  and 
sermons.  Among  their  most  famous  preachers 
have  been  Ochino,  John  Forbes,  St.  Laurence  of 
Brindisi,  Jacques  Bolduc,  Conrad  of  Salzburg,  and 


Martin  of  Cochem.  Father  Joseph,  the  confidant 
and  adviser  of  Richelieu,  and  Father  Matthew, 
the  noted  temperance  lecturer,  were  Capuchins. 

(O.  ZdCKLERf.) 
Bibuoobapht:  Sources  for  the  history  are:  Z.  Boverius, 
Annalea  .  .  .  ordinU  minorum  aive  FrancUci  qui  Capu- 
cini  nuncupatur,  vols,  i.-ii.,  Leyden,  1632-39,  vol.  iii.,  by 
MaroelUn  de  Pisa.  1676;  Michael  a  Tugio.  BuHarium  or- 
dinia  fratrum  minorum  .  .  .  Capucinorum,  7  vols.,  Rome, 
1740-52;  Ordinationea  et  decisionea  capittdorum  gene- 
Valium  Capucinorum,  ib.  1851;  Analeda  Capucinarum,  an 
annual,  ib.  1884  sqq.  Consult  further:  Heimbucher. 
Orden  und  Kongregationtn,  i.  279,  315-328,  359,  361-362; 
L.  Wadding,  sinnalea  Minorum,  2d  ed.  by  J.  M.  Fonseca, 
rvi.  207.  24  vols.,  Rome,  1731-1860;  Helyot,  Ordrea 
monaatiquea,  vii.  164-180:  P.  Lechner,  Ltben  der  Heiligen 
.  .  der  Kaputiner,  3  vols.,  Munich,  1863;  A.  M.  Ilg, 
Oeiat  dea  .  .  .  From  von  Aaaiai  dargeaUiUin  Lebenabiid- 
em  aua  der  Geachichle  dea  Kapminer-Ordena,  Augsburg, 
1876;  K.  Benrath,  B.  Ochino,  passim,  Leipsic,  1892; 
Currier.  Religioua  Ordera,  pp.  244-248. 

CAPUTIATI,  c(l-pQ'ti-(l"t!  ("hooded,"  "ca- 
puched";  also  known  as  Paciferi  and  Blancs 
Chaperons):  A  society  founded  in  1183  at  Puy-en- 
Velay  (Le  Puy,  68  m.  s.w.  of  Lyons)  in  the  Au- 
vergne  by  a  poor  artisan  called  Durand  to  oppose 
the  fearful  devastations  caused  by  the  mercenary 
and  predatory  bands  of  the  "  Brabanyons "  or 
"  Cotereaux."  Durand  claimed  that  the  Madonna 
had  authorized  him  to  do  this;  the  members  of  the 
society  were  to  wear  a  white  dress  with  a  capuche  and 
a  leaden  image  of  the  wonder-working  Madonna  of 
Puy.  Organised  after  the  manner  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical brotherhood,  the  Caputiati  followed  the  royal 
troops  and  took  bloody  vengeance  on  the  destroyers 
of  peace.  The  society  did  not  last  long.  Later 
reports,  but  little  reliable,  make  its  members  rebels 
against  State  and  Church,  who,  as  is  alleged,  were 
routed  about  1186  and  condemned  to  do  penance. 
Even  in  late  times,  from  too  implicit  reliance  on 
these  reports,  the  Caputiati  have  been  considered 
a  sect  opposed  to  the  Chiu'ch. 

Herman  Haupt. 
Biblxoobapht:  A.  Kluckhohn,  Oeadiiehte  dea  OoUeafriedenM, 
pp.  126  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1857;  E.  S^michon,  La  Paiz  et  la 
trkve  de  Dieu,  pp.  194.  390,  Paris.  1857;  L.  Huberti,  Studien 
gtwRechtageachichte  dea  OoUea-  und  Landfriodena,  i.  462  sqq., 
Ansbach,  1892;  Xiegrand  d'Aussy.  in  Noticea  et  eztraita 
dea  manuacrita  de  la  BMioth^que  Nationaie,  torn,  v.,  anno 
vii.,  pp.  290-293,  Paris,  1798-99. 

CARACCIOLI,  ca-ra'chl-^J'Oi,  GALEAZZO  (Mar- 
cheae  di  Vico):  Italian  Protestant;  b.  at  Naples 
1517;  d.  at  Geneva  July  5, 1586.  He  was  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Italians  who  sought  a  refuge 
at  Geneva  when  the  reaction  came  over  Italy; 
his  mother  was  a  sister  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  he  was 
in  the  royal  service,  and  his  wife  was  a  Cdraffa. 
At  Naples  he  became  acquainted  with  Juan  de 
Vald^s  and  Peter  Vermigli,  who  at  that  time 
preached  there,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  these 
reformatory  men.  The  evangelical  ideas  which  he 
imbibed  at  Naples  and  which  caused  him  many 
struggles  in  his  family  and  in  society,  were  deepened 
by  a  journey  to  Germany  in  1544.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  make  open  profession  at  Naples; 
the  efforts  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  after  the 
Spanish  pattern  were  frustrated  by  the  resistance 
of  the  people  in  1547  bordering  on  a  revolution; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  vice-regent  urged  the  sup- 
pression   of   every    anti-Roman   opinion.    Carac- 
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cioli  decided  to  forsake  fatherland,  position,  and 
poeseat^ioriii  rather  than  to  con  tin  ye  as  a  hypocrite. 
Pretending  to  go  to  the  imperial  court  at  Augs- 
burg, he  left  ItjiJy,  hia  wife  refusing  to  follow  him. 
He  reached  Geneva  June  S,  15C>1,  and  joined  the 
I  tali  AH  community  which  was  founded  there  in 
1542.  All  efforts  of  hia  people  to  bring  him  back, 
renewed  by  Paul  IV.^  after  hia  accession  in  1555, 
were  in  vain*  Toward  the  end  of  1555  he  becamo 
a  citizen  of  Geneva.  He  kept  up  correspondence 
with  his  wife  and  Ixis  son  and  in  1558  met  them 
once  more  in  a  little  isle  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  in 
the  paternal  castle  at  Vico;  as  they  refused  to 
follow  him,  in  Bpite  of  his  eutrcaties,  he  left  them 
forever.  The  consistories  of  Geneva  and  other 
places  declared  his  marriage  disBolvc<l,  and  in 
1560  he  married  again.  K,  Ben  rath. 

BiBUoonAPHT:  Hi^  life  was  written  by  N,  BotlbfeDi,  FUm- 
t&fia  delta  Vita,  di  6\  Caracciali,  Geneva,  15^7i  itipilb- 
Jiuhed.  Floreooe.  1875. 

CARAFFA,  cfl-roffa,  GIOVAITNI  PtETRO,  See 
Paul  IV.,  Pope. 

CARCHEMI5H,  cOr'che-miah  (modem  Jerabis): 
A  city  situatetl  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  courae.  In  the  euueiform 
inscriptions  the  name  denotes  either  a  Hittite  state 
or  the  capital  of  that  state,  which  long  maintained 
itself  against  the  Asrtyrians,  Its  earlier  identifica- 
tion with  Ctrcesium,  at  the  confluence  of  theChcbar 
with  the  Eupli rates,  is  obsolete.  The  earliest  men- 
tion dates  from  Ammi-itaduga  (about  2200  BX.), 
which  speaks  of  the  weight  (measure)  of  Carchc- 
miah^  a  mention  which  agrees  with  a  later  Assyrian 
note  of  the  '*  Mina  of  Carchemi^h/*  and  with  the 
city's  location  on  one  of  the  moat  important  routes 
of  commerce.  It  appears  first  in  A^yrian  annals 
in  the  accounts  of  Tiglath-Piieser  I.  about  1 1 10  b-c. 
The  Hittite  power  was  at  that  early  date  already 
breaking  under  the  pressure  of  the  northern  immi- 
gnitions  then  going  on,  and  w^a.^  completed  later 
by  the  Aramean  migrations.  King  Sangara  paid 
tribute  to  A^huma^irpal  (about  S8()  b.c).  was 
worsted  in  a  conflict  with  Shal  man  ester  II.,  and  wan 
compelled  again  to  pay  heavy  tril>utc  and  to  aend 
hia  daughter  to  the  Assyrian's  harem.  Its  htst 
king,  Pisiris,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sargpn  IL, 
717  B.c,  and  under  Sennacherib  the  region  waa  made 
an  Assyrian  province.  Near  it  was  fought  the 
battle  between  Nebtichadreazar  and  Necho  w^hich 
dec ided  the  f a tc  of  west e m  Asi a»    {A.  J er em i as,  ) 

BttUonnAPHT:  G.  Maf^fD^m,  Dn  Carehrmut  ttppidi  iitu^  Xjejp- 
uid,  tS72;  idem.  tStrtiaah  t*f  Ihe  Natiom,  pp.  144-145, 
l^ndun.  1894J;  J.  M«n&at,  iCnr-A'amtt,  jml  poniion^  p.n 
frpt>en(lix  to  thn  Vr.  transl.  of  A.  H.  ?5ft>'pft'a  JtifTitea,  Pafiu, 
IBOl;  W.  M.  Af tiller,  Atien  und  Enropa  luich  oJMyj/p- 
iUchen  DtThkmfklern,  p.  263,  Leipflic,  IfiOS;  DB,  L  353; 
KB,  i.  702  70a, 

CARDALE,  JOHHBATE:  Apostle  of  the  Catho- 
lic Apostolic  Church;  b,  in  London  Nov.  2,  18fJ2; 
d.  at  Albury  (20  m.  r.w.  of  London),  Surrey,  July 
]8,  1877.  After  his  schooling  at  Rugby  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822^  became  heail  of  a 
Londor  firm  of  solicitors,  and  n'tintl  with  a  com- 
petency in  1S34.  He  had  already  become  inter- 
ested in  the  religious  movement,  originating  in  Scot- 
land, known  aa  the  "  Catholic  Apostolic  Chureli " 


(q.vOt  whose  distlnguif^hing  feature  is  its  belief 
in  the  revival  of  the  miniatriea  and  gift^  seen  in 
the  apostolic  age  of  the  Church ,  enpecially  of  the 
ministries  of  apot^tles  and  prophets.  Mr.  Car- 
dale  was  the  first  called  of  the  twelve  '*  apostles  " 
of  the  Churchy  Henry  Drummond  (q.v,)  being 
the  second.  Tliii^  was  in  1832,  although  it  was  not 
until  July  14^  183.5,  when  the  number  wa^  com- 
pleted, that  the  twelve  were  formally  set  apart 
to  their  work  aa  an  Apostolic  College.  Mr.  Car- 
dale  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  anonymous 
religious  publications,  the  most  noteworthy  of 
which  WD^  Reagding  upon  the  Liturgy ^  London » 
voL  i.j  1849-^1,  vol.  ii,,  1852-78.  G.  C.  Boa.'ie,  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biogruphy.  says  of  him; 
^'  His  Btrengtb  of  willt  calmnesit  and  clearness  of 
judgment,  and  kindness  of  heart  and  manner, 
added  to  the  prestige  of  his  long  rule,  roiule  him 
a  tower  of  strength.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
labour,  of  which  he  accomplished  a  vai^t  amount; 
beaidcs  Latin  and  GnH»k,  he  was  a  gpod  French  and 
German  scholar,  and  late  in  life  learned  Danish/' 

Samuel  J.  Andrews. 
Bi&ijaoRArBir:    DNJi.  i%.  36-38- 
CARDINAL,     See  Cuiua,  |  I. 

CAREY,  WILLIAM :  Baptist  missionary  and  Ori- 
entaliat;  b.  at  Paulerapury,  North amptonahi re, 
Eng.t  Aug.  17t  1761;  d.  at  Serampur,  India*  June 
9,  1S34.  By  baptism  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  he  was  early  in  life  convinced  of 
the  Scriptural  authority  for  the  Baptist  views, 
and  joined  this  sect,  in  which  he  soon  became  a 
preacher.  His  ccingregationi^  were  very  poor, 
and  he  supported  liimaelf  and  family  by  shoe- 
naaking.  But  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  strong; 
and  he  managed »  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of 
poverty^  to  acquire  Latin >  Greek*  Hebrew,  and  v. 
pjodly  amount  of  other  useful  learning,  especially 
in  natural  history  and  botany.  His  attention  was 
turned  to  the  heat  hen  ^  and  he  saw  plainly  his  duty 
to  go  to  them.  On  Oct.  2,  1792,  largely  through 
his  exertions,  the  first  Baptist  missionary  society 
was  founded;  and  on  June  13,  1793i  he  and  his 
family  sailed  for  India,  accompanied  by  John 
Thomas,  who  hati  formerly  lived  in  Bengal.  On 
reaching  Bengal  early  in  1794,  Carey  and  his  coni- 
pauion  lost  all  their  property  in  the  Hugli;  but, 
having  received  the  charge  of  an  indigo^faetory 
at  Malda,  he  cut  off  his  pecuniary  connection  with 
the  missionary  society,  and  began  in  earnest  what, 
inatead  of  regular  misuionary  labor,  was  to  be  the 
work  of  his  life— the  study  of  and  translation  both 
from  and  into  the  languages  of  India.  In  179t)  the 
factory  was  closed;  and  he  went  with  Thomas  to 
Kidderpur,  where  he  hatl  purchased  a  small 
indigo-plantation.  Here,  joinetl  by  Marshnum  and 
Ward,  he  started,  under  bright  hopes,  a  mission ^ 
but  soon  encountered  the  opjjosiition  of  the  Indian 
government,  which  forbade  the  mUsion'j*  enlarge^ 
ment,  and  comf tolled  its  removal,  at  a  great  pecu- 
niary ]os»,  to  Bemmpur,  a  Danish  [settlement 
(1800)^  where  it  took  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  For 
some  time  Carey  and  Thomas  ha^J  been  diligently 
at  work  upon  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Bengah.     In    ISOl   it  was  published  by  the  pr^as 
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Carey  instituted.  About  the  same  time  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  appointtnl  him  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  in  the  Fort  William  College,  which  the 
marquis  had  founded  at  Calcutta  for  the  instruction 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  British  Indian  civil 
service.  Carey  held  this  position  for  thirty  years, 
and  taught  Bengali,  Mahrati,  and  Sanskrit.  He 
wrote  articles  upon  the  natural  history  and 
botany  of  India  for  the  Asiatic  Society,  to  which 
he  was  elected,  1805,  and  thus  made  practical 
application  of  acquisitions  of  former  years;  but 
this  was  only  a  part,  and  by  far  the  less  val- 
uable part,  of  his  work  That  which  has  given 
him  his  undying  fame  was  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  alone  or  with 
others,  into  some  twenty-six  Indian  languages. 
The  Serampur  press,  under  his  direction,  ren- 
dered the  Bible  accessible  to  more  than  three  him- 
dred  million  human  beings.  Besides,  he  prepared 
grammars  and  dictionaries  of  several  tongues;  e.g., 
Mahratta  Grammar y  1805;  Sanscrit  Grammar,  1806; 
Mahratta  Dictionary,  1810;  Bengalee  Dictionary, 
1818;  and  a  dictionary  of  all  Sanskrit-derived 
languages,  which  unhappily  was  destroyed  by  a 
fire  in  the  printing  establishment  in  1812.  Later 
students  have  discovered  errors  and  omissions  in 
these  works;  but  all  honor  is  due  to  Carey  for 
"  breaking  the  way,"  and  every  inhabitant  of 
India  is  his  debtor. 

Uidliographt:  John  Taylor,  Biographical  and  Literary 
Notices  of  WiUiam  Carey.  Bibliographical  Notices  of 
Works  ....  Northampton,  1886;  J.  C.  Marahman,  Life 
and  Times  of  Careys  Marshman  and  Ward,  2  vols.,  Ix>n- 
don.  1859;  J.  Culroaa,  WiUiam  Carey,  New  York,  1882; 
George  Smith,  Life  of  WiUiam  Carey,  Ix>ndon.  1887;  H.  O. 
DwiRht,  H.  A.  Tupper,  and  E.  M.  Bliss,  Encyclopadia  of 
Miesions,  pp.  133-134,  New  York,  1904;  DNB,  ix.  77. 

CARGILL,  DONALD  (or  DANIEL):  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters;  b.  in  the  parish 
of  Rattray,  Perthshire,  1619;  beheaded  at  Edin- 
burgh July  27,  1681.  He  was  educated  at  Aber- 
deen and  St.  Andrews;  and  about  1650  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Barony  Church,  Glasgow.  In  1661, 
when  Episcopacy  was  established  in  Scotland,  he 
refused  to  accept  his  charge  from  the  archbishop, 
and  was  banished  (1662)  beyond  the  Tay;  but  he 
did  not  go;  instead  he  became  one  of  the  "  field 
preachers,"  who,  deprived  of  their  churches, 
preached  in  the  open  air.  In  1679  he  joined  Cam- 
eron, Douglas,  Hamilton,  and  others  in  the  rebellion 
against  prelacy,  which  arose  out  of  the  "  Rutherglen 
Declaration  "  of  May  29  of  that  year,  and  with  his 
fellow  Covenanters  endured  the  defeat  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  June  22.  He  tied  to  Holland,  but  soon 
returned.  The  next  year  he  and  Cameron,  with 
their  adherents,  drew  up  the  "  Sanquhar  Declara- 
tion," June  22.  The  government  set  a  price  upon 
the  leaders'  heads.  They  were  attacked  at  Ayrs- 
moss,  July  22,  and  Cameron  was  slain;  but  Cargill 
succeeded  to  the  leadership,  and,  as  if  to  testify 
in  the  most  signal  manner  his  abhorrence  of  the 
tyrannical  persecutors,  he  publicly  excommunicated 
the  king  and  several  of  the  nobles  at  a  field-preach- 
ing held  at  Torwood  in  Stirlingshire  in  September. 
When  the  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the  "  excommu- 
nicated," came  to  Scotland,  the  persecution  of  the 
followers    of    Cargill  increased.    He  himself  was 


him  ted  from  place  to  place;  but  on  July  11,  1681, 
he  was  captured  between  Clydesdale  and  Lothian, 
and  taken  to  Edinburgh  for  trial.  He  readily 
confessed  that  he  had  done  what  the  council  had 
called  treason.  The  council  were  equally  divided 
whether  to  imprison  him  for  life  or  to  execute  him; 
but  the  vote  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter — a  vote  which  cost  Argyle,  later  on, 
the  support  of  the  Covenanters,  to  say  nothing  of 
deep  remorse.  Accordingly  Cargill  was  put  to 
death.     See  Covenanters. 

Bibliography:  Biographia  pretbyteriana,  vol.  ii.,  Bklir- 
burgh,  1827  (life  of  Cargill);  R.  Wodrow,  Hist,  of  the 
Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2  vols.,  ib.  1721-22; 
T.  McCrie,  Sketches  of  ScotHsh  Church  Hist.,  ib.  1875; 
J.  Cunningham.  CAurcA  HisL  of  Scotland,  2  vols.,  ib.  1883; 
DNB,  ix.  79-80. 

CARLILE,  WILSON:  Church  of  England;  founder 
of  the  Church  Army(q.v.);  b.  at  Brixton  (a  suburb 
s.w.  of  London)  Jan.  14,  1847.  He  was  educated 
at  Highbury  College,  London,  but  did  not  take  a 
degree.  He  entered  commercial  life  in  1862,  but  in 
1878  matriculated  at  the  London  College  of  Divinity, 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1880  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of 
Kensington  from  1880  to  1882,  when  he  founded 
the  Church  Army  in  the  Westminster  slums,  and 
in  1890  established  the  Social  System  of  Church 
Army  in  Marylebone.  He  was  also  rector  of 
Netteswell,  Essex,  in  1890-91,  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  been  rector  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Eastcheap, 
London.  He  was  appointed  a  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  in  1906, and  has  written: 
The  Church  and  Conversion  (London,  1882);  Spiri- 
tual Difficulties  (1885),  and  The  Continental  Outcast 
(in  collaboration  with  V.  W.  Carlile;   1906). 

CARLSTADT,  c(lrl'.stat  (KARLSTADT,  CAROL- 
STADT),  ANDREAS  RUDOLF  BODENSTEIN  VON: 

Protestant  Reformer;  b.  at  Karlstadt  (14  m.  n.w.  of 
WUrzburg),  Bavaria,  c.  1480;  d.  at  Basel  Dec.  24, 
1541.  The  assumption  that  he  pursued  his  aca- 
demical studies  at  foreign  universities  rests  upon 
a  confusion  with  his  later  journey  to  Rome.  In 
the  winter  term  of  1499-1500  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erfurt,  where  he  remained  until  1503, 
and  then  removed  to  Cologne.  In  1504  he  turned 
to  the  newly  established  University  of  Wittenberg, 
in  which  he  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  teacher 
of  philosophy.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent  of 
scholasticism,  advocating  the  uncon- 
Training  ditional  authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  Life  to  By  1510  he  had  obtained  all  the  higher 
23 1 8.  academical  degrees.  In  1508  he  re- 
ceived a  canonry  at  the  collegiate 
church  in  Wittenberg  and  in  1510  became  arch- 
deacon. As  such  he  had  to  preach  and  read  mass 
once  a  week  and  to  lecture  at  the  imiversity.  In 
1515  he  left  Wittenberg,  without  the  permission 
of  the  university  and  the  elector,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  law  and  took  a  degree, 
hoping  to  obtain  the  first  prelacy  at  Wittenberg, 
for  which  legal  training  was  necessary.  He  did 
not  succeed,  however,  in  obtaining  the  position 
after  his  return.  His  journey  to  Rome  brought 
about  a  rupture  with  scholasticism.  The  evidence 
of  the  worldliness  of  the  papacy  which  Carlstadt 
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saw  in  Rome  may  have  been  the  chief  factor  in 
the  change  of  his  religious  views.  His  151  theses 
of  Sept.,  1516,  contain  the  fundamental  traits  of 
his  later  theology.  He  combats  the  scholastics 
and  Aristotle  (theses  xxxvii.,  cxliii.),  and  even 
anticipates  Luther,  en  the  basis  of  Augustine,  con- 
cerning the  inability  of  the  human  will  to  attain 
unto  God  and  in  attributing  the  act  of  redemption 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  divine  grace.  Thus  no  di- 
rect dependence  of  Carlstadt  upon  Luther  can  be  as- 
sumed ;  each  influenced  the  other  after  1516,  although 
a  bond  o\  personal  friendship  never  united  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1518  Carlstadt  published  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  theses,  on  the  occasion 
of  Eck's  attack  upon  the  ninety-five  theses  of 
Luther.  Here  he  afiirms  for  the  Bible  the  most 
absolute  authority  as  a  source  of  religious  knowl- 
edge and  adheres  to  its  literal  interpretation.  In 
June  and  July  a  disputation  took  place  between 
Carlstadt  and  Eck,  and  although  the  former  was 
always  equal  to  the  dialectic  cleverness  of  his 
opponent,  he  became  more  and  more  conscious  of 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  his  convictions  with 
the   ruling  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Deviates  He  emphasised  more  and  more  the 
from  efficacy  of  divine  grace  alone  in  the 
Church  redemption  of  humanity,  and  wrote 
Teachings,  polemical  treatises  against  the  church 
doctrine  of  justification  by  works  and 
against  indulgences.  In  1521  he  went  to  Denmark 
by  invitation  of  King  Christian  II.  and  helped  in 
the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  but  after 
a  few  weeks  in  Copenhagen  he  had  to  give  way 
before  the  united  resistance  of  nobility  and  clergy. 
In  June  he  was  again  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  ex- 
pressed his  views  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
a  treatise  Von  den  Empfdhem  Zeichen  und  Zusag 
des  heiligen  Sacraments,  In  this  treatise  he  still 
clings  to  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment, but  looks  upon  it  only  as  a  sign  of  divine 
promise.  In  another  treatise  Carlstadt  places 
beside  the  literal  explanation  of  Scripture  a  spiritual 
interpretation  which  penetrates  its  deeper  sense 
and  rests  upon  divine  interpretation.  Here  are 
to  be  found  certain  points  of  contact  between  the 
views  of  Carlstadt  and  those  of  the  enthusiasts. 

The  attitude  of  Carlstadt  in  the  Wittenberg 
disturbances  and  his  doings  there  during  Luther's 
stay  at  the  Wartburg  have  frequently  been  repre- 
sented in  an  erroneous  light.  When  the  Augus- 
tinians,  in  Oct.,  1521,  refused  to  hold  mass  and 
demanded  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  both  kinds,  the  university  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  four  theologians,  among  them  Carlstadt, 
to  investigate.  Against  the  more  decided  attitude 
of  Melanchthon,  Carlstadt  conceded  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  mass  could  only  be  accomplished 
with  the  consent  of  the  magistracy.  A  letter, 
expressing  the  same  spirit  and  signed 

The  Ref-  by  seven  professors,  was  sent  to  the  elec- 
ormation  at  tor.  As  the  excitement  did  not  abate, 
Wittenberg,  Carlstadt  tried  to  quiet  the  more  strenu- 

z  521-22.    ous  by  emphasizing  the  Gospel  as  the 
proper   guide  in  all  actions.     Never- 
theless,    the    disturbances    continued    until     on 
Christmas  day  he  administered  the  Lord's  Sup- 


per in  both  kinds.  His  action  was  approved 
by  all  EvangeUcals.  From  this  moment  he  was 
silently  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of  the  reforma- 
tory movement  in  Wittenberg.  He  did  not  stop 
with  the  reformation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  the 
end  of  1521  and  at  the  beginning  of  1522  auricular 
confession,  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  the  in- 
junctions concerning  fasting  were  abolished.  Jan. 
19,  1522,  Carlstadt  married.  On  being  informed 
of  the  events  in  Wittenberg,  the  so-called  Zwickau 
prophets  arrived  (see  Anabaptists,  II.,  §  1 ;  Zwickau 
Prophets),  but  Carlstadt  kept  aloof;  it  was  only 
at  the  end  of  1522  that  he  began  to  correspond 
with  Thomas  MOnzer  (q.v.).  He  proceeded  in  his 
reforms  in  entire  conformity  with  the  Council  of 
Wittenberg,  in  which  he  saw  the  supreme  author- 
ity in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  city.  He 
soon  opened  the  battle  against  pictures  in  the 
churches,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  coim- 
cil.  Some  small  excesses  occurred,  which,  how- 
ever, were  severely  condemned  by  both  the  coundi 
and  Carlstadt. 

These  ecclesiastical  changes  had  aroused  the 
displeasure  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  who  was  espe- 
cially offended  by  the  abolition  of  the  mass.  Carl- 
stadt and  Melanchthon  were  called  to  account. 
Melanchthon  immediately  showed  himself  sub- 
missive; Carlstadt  also  promised  in  Feb.,  1522,  to 
renounce  further  innovations  after  he  had  carried 
through  the  reforms  which  he  deemed  essential. 
But  Frederick  desired  an  entire  rehabilitation  of 
the  Old  Chiutsh  usages.  The  course  of  events  made 
it  impossible  for  Luther  to  remain  at  the  Wartburg. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Carlstadt's  radical  meajsures, 
believing  that  forbearance  ought  to  be  shown 
toward  the  weak.  After  his  arrival  at  Wittenberg, 
on  Mar.  6,  he  succeeded  in  shaking  the  dominating 
position  of  Carlstadt  and  counteracting  his  reforms. 
The  Lord's  Supper  svb  una  specie  was  restored,  also 
the  elevation  of  the  host.  Carlstadt  remained 
as  professor  in  the  university,  but  lost  all  his  influ- 
ence. As  he  was  thus  deprived  of  the  possibility 
of  being  active  in  a  practical  way,  he  devoted  himself 
to  speculative  theology.  His  views  were  somewhat 
mystical,  but,  unlike  the  true  mystics,  Carlstadt 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  contemplative  rapture 
in  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  set  up  ethical 
standards  for  the  practical  realization  of  his  new 
convictions.  In  his  desire  to  do  away  with  all 
intermediary  agencies  in  the  religious  communica- 
tion between  God  and  man,  he  denied  the  indelible 
character  of  orders  and  did  not  even  acknowledge 
the  ministry  as  a  special  profession.  He  called 
himself  after  1523  **  ein  neuer  Lai,"  put  off  his 
clerical  robes,  and  lived  for  some  time  as  a  peasant 
in  Segrena,  near  Wittenberg,  with  relatives  of  his 
wife. 

In  1524  Carlstadt  became  preacher  in  Orlamdnde, 
where  he  carried  on  the  reform  of  the  church  serv- 
ice as  he  had  done  two  years  before  in 

At  Orla-     Wittenberg.    He  expounded  the  book 

miinde,     of  Acts  daily  to  his  congregation,  and 

1524.       on  Sundays  and  holidays  the  Gospel  of 

John.     In  the  course  of  his  develop- 

ment  Carlstadt  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  bap^ 

tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not  sacramenta 
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At  the  same  time  he  strongly  attacked  the  mass. 
Against  Luther  he  wrote  Verstand  des  Worts  Pauli 
Ich  hegeret  ein  Verbannter  sein.  Without  men- 
tioning Luther's  name,  he  shows  the  dangerous 
consequences  to  which  the  exaggeration  of  the 
principle  concerning  forbearance  for  the  weak  might 
lead.  Apart  from  his  controversial  writings, 
Carlstadt  emphasised  the  necessity  of  personal 
devotion  and  sanctification. 

Carlstadt  did  not  derive  his  political  or  social 
principles  from  his  theological  views.  When 
MUnzer's  revolutionary  measures  in  Allst&dt  became 
threatening,  Carlstadt  cautioned  him,  and  he  in- 
duced the  people  of  OrlamQnde  to  separate  them- 
selves formally  from  those  of  Allstftdt.  Neverthe- 
less, the  points  of  difference  between  Wittenberg 
and  Orlamiinde  were  so  considerable  that  the  uni- 
versity took  active  measures  against  Carlstadt. 
Luther  met  Carlstadt  at  Jena,  in  Aug.,  1524,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  OrlamQnde;  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful, however,  in  settling  the  difficulties.  In 
September  Carlstadt  with  his  family,  his  adherents 
Martin  Reinhard,  preacher  in  Jena,  and  Gerhard 
Westerburg,  his  brother-in-law,  were  expelled  from 
the  territory  of  the  elector.  Carlstadt  now  en- 
coimtered  a  time  full  of  hardships  and  dangers,  but 

he  developed  an  extraordinary  activity 

Hard-     as  a  writer.    The  assumption  of  the 

ships  of  his  corporal   presence   of   Christ   in   the 

Later  Life.  Lord's  Supper  is,  according  to  him, 

in  contradiction  to  the  fundamental 
presuppositions  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  found 
adherents  to  these  ideas  not  only  among  the  people, 
but  many  even  in  the  clergy.  In  Oct.,  1624,  he 
sojourned  at  Strasburg,  then  lived  temporarily 
in  Heidelberg,  Zurich,  Basel,  Schweinfurt,  Kit- 
zingen,  and  N5rdlingen.  He  was  active  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber,  where 
his  sermons  carried  away  the  great  majority  of  the 
citizens.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Peasants' 
War  broke  out  in  Rothenburg.  Caristadt  was  sent 
as  envoy  to  the  peasants,  thus  making  himself  un- 
popular among  theni.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
South  German  peasants  and  the  capture  of  Rothen- 
burg by  Margrave  Casimir,  Carlstadt  escaped  from 
the  town  with  difficulty.  The  collapse  of  his  hopes 
broke  down  his  power  of  resistance.  He  wrote 
humbly  to  Luther  to  open  the  way  for  his  return 
to  Saxony.  Luther  took  pity  upon  him,  and 
Carlstadt  returned  to  Wittenberg  after  he  had 
recanted  to  some  degree  his  doctrine  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper;  but  he  had  to  pledge  himself  not 
to  teach  or  preach.  He  lived  at  first  in  Segrena, 
after  1526  in  Bergwitz,  where  he  had  to  earn  his 
living  like  a  peasant.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
he  was  reduced  almost  to  poverty,  and  he  removed 
to  the  little  town  of  Kemberg  and  kept  a  small 
store.  He  soon  retracted  his  former  recantation 
and  was  compelled  to  flee.  In  Mar.,  1529,  he  was 
with  Melchior  Hofmann,  the  Anabaptist,  in  Hol- 
stcin.  Being  expelled  hence  also,  he  wandered 
with  Hofmann  to  East  Friesland,  where  he  remained 
imtil  the  beginning  of  1530  and  gathered  a  great 
number  of  adherents.  Thence  he  went  to  Switzer- 
land, where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Zwing^i, 
who  secured  for  him  a  position  as  assistant  preacher 


in  Zurich.  In  Sept.,  1531,  he  became  preacher  in 
Altst&tten  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  im- 
fortunate  battle  near  Kappel  (Oct.  11)  compelled 
him  after  a  few  months  to  return  to  Zurich,  where 
he  lived  in  close  union  with  the  Reformers  of  that 
city.  The  preachers  of  Zurich  took  Carlstadt's 
part  when  Luther  renewed  his  attacks.  In  1534 
he  was  called  to  Basel  as  preacher  and  professor 
in  the  university.  Here  he  became  involved  in 
disputes  with  Myoonius;  the  people  took  Carl- 
stadt's part,  but  he  estranged  himself  from  his 
friends  in  Zurich.  He  fulfilled  his  last  public  task 
in  1536,  when  the  government  of  Basel  sent  him 
with  Grynseus  to  Strasburg  to  negotiate  with  the 
theologians  of  that  city  concerning  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Wittenberg  theologians  on  the  question 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  showed  a  very  concilia- 
tory spirit,  which  was  not  approved  by  the  Swiss 
theologians. 

Carlstadt's  earliest  writings,  De  intentUmihus 
(1507),  Distinctiones  aive  formaliUUea  Thomiata 
(1508),  were  of  a  scholastic  nature.  His  journey 
to  Rome  occasioned  his  treatise  Von  pdpstlicher 
Heiligkeit  (1520),  in  which  he  criticized  the  abuses 
of  popery.  In  De  canonicis  scripturia  (1520)  he 
laid  down  the  results  of  his  investigations  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  writings;  he  shows  him- 
self a  free  and  independent  critic,  but 
Writings,  does  not  shake  the  authority  of  the 
literal  sense.  In  1521  appeared  Von 
den  Empfahem  Zeichen  und  Zusag  dee  heiligen 
SacramerUe  and  Von  Oelubden  UnterricfUung ;  in 
the  latter  treatise  he  advocated  the  abolition  of 
monastic  vows,  especially  the  vow  of  celibacy. 
In  Sept.,  1521,  appeared  De  legie  lUera  sive  came  et 
epiritu ;  here  Carlstadt  propoimded  for  the  first 
time  an  entirely  new  principle  of  interpretation 
which  became  of  much  importance  in  the  further 
development  of  his  theology — the  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  of  Scripture.  Against 
pictures  in  churches  he  wrote  in  1522  Von  Abthuung 
der  Bilder.  In  1524  he  published  Prieetertum  und 
Opfer  Christi.  After  his  expulsion  from  Saxony 
in  1524  appeared  the  most  radical  of  his  writings, 
Ob  man  gemach  faren  eolly  in  which  he  denies  the 
corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  Ameig  etlicher  Hauptartikel  christlicher  Lekre, 
which  contains  a  comprehensive  summary  of  his 
views.  He  combats  the  central  position  which 
the  conception  of  sin  had  assumed  in  Luther's 
theology,  as  he  imderstood  it,  and  emphasizes  the 
necessity  that  Christian  liberty  and  justice  must 
produce  fruits  in  good  works. 

(Hericann  Barob.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  authoritative  biognphy  is  H.  Barge, 
AndrtoM  BordentUin  von  Karldadt,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1006. 
Among  the  older  literature  the  following  may  be 
consulted :  Mayer,  DiuerkUio  de  KaroUtadio,  Greifs- 
wald,  1703;  FOsslin,  Leben»oe9ehic/Ue  det  A.  B.  von 
KarUtadt,  Frankfort,  1776;  J.  F.  KOhler.  Beitr&oe  tur 
SrgAnMung  der  detUeehen  LiUeratur,  i.  1-162.  ii.  230-269, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic.  1702-04;  M.  Kirchhofer,  Oewald  My- 
eoniuM,  pp.  153,  316-343,  Zurich,  1813.  More  modern 
treatment  will  be  found  in:  A.  W.  Dieckhoff,  De  Carol- 
eiadio  LiUkerana  doelrina  contra  Eekium  defeneore,  061- 
tingen.  1860;  idem.  Die  evangelieehe  AbendmahUlehre  im 
ReformaHonezeitaUer,  ib.  1864;  Jiger,  A.  B.  von  Karl- 
etadi,  Stuttgart,  1866;  G.  P.  Fisher,  The  ReformaHon,  pp. 
03.  113,  New  York,  1873;  W.  Walker.  Th€  Beformaiion, 
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paasim,  ib.  1000;  J.  Kdstlin,  Martin  Luther,  pssnim,  2 
vola.,  Berlin,  1903  (important):  Cambridge  Modern  Hi»- 
tory,  vol.  ii..  The  Reformation,  paasiju,  ib.  1904;  Moeller, 
ChriMtian  Church,  vol.  iii.  passim,  enpecially  pp.  27-35; 
Schaff,  Christian  Church,  vol.  vi.  passim.  Consult  also: 
O.  Bauch,  in  ZKG,  xi.  (1890)  448  sqq.  (on  Carlstadt's 
scholasticism);  D.  Sch&fer,  ib.  xiii.  (1892)  311  (on  the 
De  legit  litera). 

CARLSTADT,  JOHANN.    See  Draconites. 

CARLYLE,    THOMAS:    Historian,    biographer, 

and  essayist;   b.  at  Ecclefechan  (60  m.  s.  of  Edin- 

bui^h),  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Dec. 

Life  and    4,  1795;    d.  in  London  Feb.  5,  1881. 

Writings.  He  was  early  noted  for  his  extraordi- 
nary memory,  and  for  his  love  of  read- 
ing. He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1810,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathematician, 
but  declared  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  university 
but  the  miscellaneous  reading  afforded  by  its 
library.  Having  abandoned  the  study  of  theology, 
he  taught  mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Annan 
for  two  years.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  Burgh  School  at  Kirkcaldy.  Here  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  German,  and  translated 
Legendre's  Geometry,  adding  an  introductory  essay 
on  proportion. 

Carlyle  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1818,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  literary  work,  pursued  a 
large  and  varied  course  of  reading,  and  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  German.  From  1820 
to  1823  he  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the 
Edinburgh  Encydopacdia  and  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
In  1824  he  introduced  Goethe  to  English  readers 
by  the  translation  of  Wilhelm  Meiater'a  Lehrjahre, 
and  in  1825  published  the  Life  of  Schiller.  He 
married  Jane  Welsh  in  1826,  and  removed  in 
1828  to  Craigenputtoch,  where  he  wrote  his  Crit- 
ical and  Mi8ceUaneou8  Essays,  and  Sartor  Resartus, 
a  philosophic  romance  in  the  form  of  a  treatise  on 
dress,  containing  his  views  on  the  problems  of 
religion  and  life;  it  was  published  during  1833-34, 
in  Eraser's  Magazine. 

In  1834  he  removed  to  London,  to  the  house  in 
Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death.  In  1837  appeared  The  French  Revolution, 
the  first  of  his  works  to  which  his  name  was  for- 
mally attached.  In  the  same  year  he  began  lec- 
turing, and,  during  1837-43,  delivered  courses  on 
Oerman  Literature,  The  Periods  of  European  Cul- 
ture, the  Revolutions  of  Modem  Europe,  and  Heroes 
and  Hero-Worship,  besides  publishing  Chartism,  a 
political  treatise,  and  Past  and  Present. 

One  of  his  most  important  woiks,  Oliver  Crom- 
well's Letters  and  Speeches,  was  issued  in  1845,  and 
produced  a  great  revolution  of  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Cromwell.  In  1840  Carlylo  inaugurated  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  London  Library, 
of  which  he  was  afterward  elected  president.  Dur- 
ing 1848-50  he  wrote  a  number  of  political  and 
social  treatises,  notably  The  Latter  Day  Pam- 
phlets, the  ultimate  and  most  violent  expression 
of  his  political  creed. 

The  Life  of  John  Sterling,  especially  valuable 
as  a  partial  expression  of  his  own  religious  views, 
appeared  in  1851.  His  magnum  opus,  The  History 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  begun  in  1858,  and 
finished  in  1865.     It  is  a  monument  of  patient 


industry  and  minute  research,  and  contains  a 
complete  political  history  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1866  Carlyle  was  chosen  rector  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  delivered  an  inau- 
gural on  The  Choice  of  Books.  Mrs.  Carlyle  died 
during  his  absence  on  this  occasion  (Apr.  21). 
A  few  newspaper  articles,  with  Historical  Sketches 
of  the  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  and  The  Portraits 
of  John  Knox,  marked  the  next  five  years,  and 
completed  his  literary  labors. 

Carlyle's  life  is  marked  by  great  imity  of  pur- 
pose and  concentration  of  energy.  He  lived  for 
literature.  With  his  imaginative  genius,  his 
poetic  insight,  and  his  opulent  diction,  he  was  a 
poet  by  constitution;  but  his  lack  of  the  sense  of 
form  and  proportion,  and  his  impatience  of  meas- 
ured expression,  made  him  despise  f)oetry.  He  is  a 
preacher  and  a  prophet  rather  than  an  artist. 
His  keen  sense  of  the  grotesque,  with  the  real 
depth  of  his  nature,  made  him  a  humorist  at  once 
racy,  subtle,  and  satirical;  but  this  element  devel- 
oped itself  disproportionately,  and  ran  into  cyn- 
icism as  he  grew  older. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  admixture  of  ethica 
and  philosophy   in   his  writings,   it  is  well-nigh 

impossible   to   define   accurately    his 

Ethics      position   as  a  philosopher,   moralist, 

and        or  religionist.     Veracity  is  the  basis 

Philosophy,  of  his  ethical  conceptions,  by  which  he 

means  the  disposition  to  go  behind 
appearances  to  facts,  and  the  assertion  of  reality  as 
against  mere  symbols  and  conventionalities.  His 
hatred  of  shams  is  intense,  and  often  leads  him  into 
needless  roughness  of  speech.  His  ethical  ideal 
is  defective  from  its  identification  of  physical  and 
moral  order,  of  might  and  right.  It  is  too  sub- 
jective, lodging  the  test  of  right  in  each  man's 
moral  consciousness.  Hence  his  fimdamcntal  fal- 
lacy, expounded  in  Hero-Worship,  and  applied  in 
Frederick — the  reverence  for  strength,  regardless 
of  moral  quality.  He  is  a  dangerous  guide,  there- 
fore, as  a  historian  and  political  philosopher. 
His  conception  of  history  as  only  the  record  of 
the  world's  great  men  is  radically  false.  He  has 
no  sense  of  the  popular  power  in  the  solution  of 
political  problems.  The  moral  teaching  of  his 
histories  is  unsound  in  blinding  the  reader  to 
vice  through  the  admiration  of  greatness.  The 
logical  outcome  of  his  political  philosophy  is  sla- 
very and  despotism.  As  a  historian  he  is  distin- 
guished by  exact  and  laborious  attention  to. detail. 
He  studies  folios  and  pasquinades  alike;  and  no 
detail  of  topography,  feature,  or  costmne  escapes 
him.  His  histories  are  a  series  of  striking  por- 
traits or  pictures.  He  stands  committed  to  no 
philosophical  system.  With  much  talk  about  the 
real  and  practical,  his  philosophy  is  intuitional  and 
sentimental,  emphasizing  feeling  above  reason. 

Theologically  he  can  not  be  accurately  placed. 
The  Life  of  Sterling  throws  most  light  upon  his 

religious    views.      He  may  fairly   be 

Religious    regarded  as  a  theist.      He  is  mainly 

Views.      silent  on  the  truth  of  creeds,  always 

reverential  toward  Christ,  and,  while 
agreeing  that  Christianity  is  the  supreme  religion, 
denies  that  it  embraces  all  truth.    He  seems  to  hold 
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that  responsibility  to  God  is  the  essential  truth 
foreshadowed  in  all  religions,  and  that  the  essence 
of  all  religion  is  to  keep  conscience  alive  and  shining, 
lie  believes  in  retribution  as  the  natural  outcome 
of  wrong.  He  revered  genuine  piety,  and  his  own 
moral  life  was  singularly  pure.  As  a  critic  he  has 
great  knowledge  and  keen  discernment,  but  is  too 
liable  to  be  swayed  by  his  personal  prejudices. 

His  earlier  style,  as  in  the  essays  on  Bums  and 
Scott,  was  natural,  simple,  dignified,  and  vigorous. 
His  later  style  is  figurative,  abrupt,  enigmatical, 
sometimes  turgid  and  involved,  inverted,  declama- 
tory, and  at  times  coarse,  yet  withal  often  beauti- 
ful, rich,  and  powerful,  and  always  picturesque. 

M.  R.  Vincent. 

Bibuoorapht:  DNB,  ix.  127  appends  to  account  of  Car- 
lyle's  life  a  list  of  the  uncollected  writings  as  well  as  of 
bis  books.  R.  H.  Shepherd  has  published  a  Bibliography 
of  ThomoM  Carlyle,  London.  1881,  and  in  Note*  and 
Querien,  6th  series,  iv.  145.  201,  226  are  lists  of  articles 
referring  to  Carlyle.  The  authorities  for  Carlyle's  life 
are  his  Ret^iiniMcencM,  ed.  J.  A.  Froude,  London,  1881; 
J.  A.  Froude,  Thonuu  Carlyle,  a  Hietory  of  the  Firet  Forty 
Yeare  of  hie  Life,  2  vols.,  1882,  and  Hietory  of  hie  Life  in 
London,  2  vols.,  1884;  Correepondenee  of  Tftomae  Car- 
lyle and  Ralvh  Waldo  Emereon,  ed.  C.  E.  Norton.  Boston, 
1883;  Lettere  and  Memoriale  of  Jane  Weleh  Carlyle,  pre- 
pared .  .  .  by  Thomae  Carlyle  and  edited  by  J.  A.  Frovde, 
3  vols.,  London.  1883. 

For  accounts  of  his  life  and  estimates  of  his  writings 
and  activities  consult:  O.  BlacCrie,  The  R^igion  of  our 
Literature,  Eeeaye  upon  Thomae  Carlyle,  London,  1876; 
M.  D.  Conway.  Thomae  Carlyle,  ib  1881;  E.  D.  Mead. 
The  Philoeophy  of  Carlyle,  Boston,  1881;  R.  H.  Shep- 
herd, Memoire  of  the  Life  ard  Writinge  of  Thomae  Carlyle, 
London,  1881;  H.  James,  Lilerary  Remaine,  Some  Per- 
eonal  RecoUedione  of  Carlyle,  Boston,  1884;  D.  Bfasson, 
Carlyle  pereonally  and  in  hie  Writinge,  London,  1885; 
A.  S.  Arnold.  The  Story  of  Thomae  Carlyle,  ib.  1888; 
E.  FlOgel,  T.  Carlylee  rdigiOee  und  eitUiehe  BntwidUuno 
und  WeltanetAauung,  Leipsic,  1887,  Eng.  transl.,  Lon- 
don, 1801;  J.  M.  Robertson,  Modem  Humaniete,  Socio- 
logical  Studiee  of  Carlyle,  ib.  1801;  David  Wilson,  Mr. 
Froude  and  Carlyle,  New  York,  1808;  May  Alden  Ward, 
Prophete  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Boston.  1900;  J.  M. 
Sloan.  The  Carlyle  Country,  Philadelphia,  1903;  H.  Paul, 
Life  of  Froude,  London,  1905;  Illuetrated  Memorial 
Volume  of  the  Carlyle'e  Houee  Purehaee  Fund  Committee, 
with  Catalogue  of  Carlyle'e  Booke,  MSS.,  Pieturee,  and 
Furniture,  London,  1897. 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS:  Apostle  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  (q.v.) ;  b.  at  King's  Grange  (90  m. 
s.w.  of  Edinburgh),  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland, 
July  17,  1803;  d.  at  Albury  (26  m.  s.w.  of  London) 
Jan.  28,  1855.  After  studying  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1824. 
The  same  year  by  the  death  of  a  relative  the  dor- 
mant title  of  Baron  Carlyle  passed  over  to  him. 
In  1831  he  figured  as  legal  counsel  of  the  Rev.  John 
McLeod  Campbell  (q.v.)  in  the  famous  Row  heresy 
case.  He  believed  that  the  revival  in  Scotland 
of  the  speaking  in  prophecy  and  tongues  was  a  true 
work  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  Apr.,  1835,  was  himself 
called  to  the  apostolate.  Thereupon  he  gave  up 
his  practise  at  the  bar  and  settled  with  his  wife 
at  Albury,  where  was  the  seat  of  the  Apostolic 
College,  and  the  center  of  its  work.  He  was  much 
in  Germany,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
theologians,  among  them  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch  (q.v.) 
and  C.  J.  T.  Boehm.  In  1845  he  published  at 
London  The  Moral  Phenomena  of  Germany^  which 
introduced  him  to  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of 
Prussia.  He  wrote  many  pamphlets,  among  which 
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may  be  mentioned  Pleadings  with  my  Mothery  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (1854).  A  volume  of  his  col- 
lected writings  was  published  in  1878. 

Samuel  J.  Andrews. 

CARMEL :  The  mountain  in  the  west  of  Palestine 
which  separates  the  Plain  of  Acre  from  the  Plain  of 
Sharon.  I  Kings  xviii.  40-46  locates  it  near  the 
Kishon  and  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Jezreel 
(q.v.);  Joshua  xix.  26  and  Jer.  xlvi.  18  locate  it 
as  the  southern  boimdary  of  Asher  and  as  abutting 
on  the  sea.  Jabal  Karmal  is  the  name  it  still  bears, 
and  it  is  also  called  **  Moimt  of  the  Holy  Elijah." 
In  the  Hebrew  the  name  has  the  article,  and  means 
"  wooded  garden,"  setting  forth  the  contrast 
between  the  greenness  of  Carmel  and  the  bareness 
of  the  hills  of  central  Palestine.  This  fact  is  often 
referred  to  in  Scripture,  the  wooded  Bashan,  I/cb- 
anon,  and  Carmel  being  named  together,  though 
the  bushy  rather  than  forest  growth  of  the  last  is 
sometimes  noted. 

The  mountain  is  wedge-shaped,  with  the  edge 
toward  the  sea;  the  western  extension  turning 
toward  the  south  runs  approximately  parallel  to  the 
coast,  while  the  northern  cliffs  curve  gently  along 
the  plain  of  the  Kishon.  Its  stone  is  a  gray  lime- 
stone, and  caves  are  numerous.  It  is  about  thir- 
teen miles  in  length  and  eight  and  a  half  broad  at  its 
eastern  end.  It  is  marked  off  by  the  Wadi-al-Milh, 
emptying  into  the  Kishon,  and  the  Wadi-al-Matabin, 
which  flows  to  the  coast  plain. 

The  northern  point  is  occupied  by  the  convent 
of  the  Carmelites  and  a  shelter  provided  for  pil- 
grims. The  situation  affords  an  imobstructed  view 
both  of  the  ooasB  to  the  south  and  of  that  to  the 
north  as  far  as  Acre.  There  arc  at  present  only  two 
villages  on  the  mountain,  both  in  the  southern  part 
and  inhabited  by  Druses.  In  earlier  times  the 
mountain  was  more  densely  populated,  as  is  shown 
by  the  remains  of  cisterns  and  oil-  and  wine-presses. 
In  1820  the  Druses  made  seventeen  settlements 
there,  but  in  the  Turco-Egyptian  war  all  were 
destroyed  but  two. 

From  its  striking  characteristics  of  position,  form, 
and  abimdance  of  tree-growth,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Carmel  was  a  sacred  place. 
I  Kings  xviii.  connects  this  fact  with  the  memory 
of  Elijah.  The  site  of  the  episode  related  there  is 
given  by  tradition  as  El-Mahraka,  "  the  Place  of 
Burning,"  a  terrace,  1,600  feet  above  the  sea,  where 
are  a  [Druse]  chapel  and  some  ruins.  Beneath  this 
on  the  bank  of  the  Kishon  is  a  little  moimd  to 
which  the  name  "  Hill  of  the  Priests  "  is  given, 
pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  priests  of  Baal 
were  slain.  Tradition  locates  also  the  place  where 
Elijah  dwelt,  in  a  valley,  in  which  there  is  a  spring 
known  as  Ain-al-Sih,  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
convent.  The  Mohanmiedans  regard  the  place  as 
sacred,  and  point  out  tRe  site  of  Elijah's  garden, 
where  appear  numbers  of  '*  Elijah's  melons," 
geodes  wUch  characterise  the  Carmel  formation. 
Near  it  the  first  monastery  was  built  about  1200, 
replaced  by  a  new  one  somewhat  later,  which  was 
destroyed  by  Abdallah  Pasha  in  1821  that  it  might 
not  be  used  as  a  fort  by  his  enemies.  It  was  re- 
constructed about  1828,  and  the  church  is  built  over 
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an  "Elijah-grotto'';  that  is,  a  cave  in  which  Elijah 
is  said  to  have  lived. 

The  Old  Testament  does  not  determine  to  which 
of  the  tribes  Carmcl  belonged,  whether  to  Asher, 
Zebnlun,  or  Manasseh.  At  various  times  it  was 
counted  to  Galilee  and  to  Phenicia.  Tacitus,  asserts 
that  **  Carmel "  was  the  name  of  a  mountain  and  a 
deity,  and  Vespasian  had  the  oracle  there  consulted. 

The  coast  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  about 
100  yards  wide,  broadening  north  and  south.  At 
the  foot  of  the  bay  of  Akko  there  was  an  old  city 
called  Sycaminum  by  Greeks  and  Romans  and 
Haifa  in  the  Talmud,  coins  of  which  are  known. 
The  place  was  destroyed  and  the  material  used 
to  build  the  present  Haifa  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kishon,  1760,  the  growth  of  which  in  recent  years 
has  been  quite  rapid.  (H.  Guthe.) 

BinLioGRAPHT:  C.  R.  Conder  and  H.  H.  Kitchener,  Survey 
of  Western  Paleatine,  Memoirs,  i.  264  sqq.,  London,  1881; 
G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Qeography  of  the  Holy  Land,  337- 
340,  7th  ed.,  London,  1807;  E.  Robinson.  Biblical  Re- 
aearchea  in  Paleatine,  iii.  180.  Boston.  1841;  A.  Reland, 
Palcutina,  2  vols.,  Utrecht,  1714;  J.  de  S.  Th^rfese.  Le 
Sanctuaire  du  Mont  Carmel  depuia  eon  origine  juaqu'di  noa 
jovra,  Marseilles.  1876;  T.  Saunders,  Introduction  to  the 
Survey  of  Weatem  PaUatine,  London,  1881;  PEF,  Quar- 
terly Statementa,  particularly  for  the  years  1882-86;  G. 
Ebers  and  H.  Guthe,  Paldatina  in  Bild  und  Wort,  ii.  106 
sqq.,  1884;  G.  R.  Conder,  Teni^^vork  in  PaUatine,  new  ed., 
London,  1889. 

CARMELITES. 

Origin  and  Early  History  (§1). 
Habit  and  Scapular  (S  2). 
Reforms  Within  the  Order  (5  3). 
Controvenues  with  Other  Orders  (|  4). 
Present  Sutus  (S  5). 

Carmelites  (Ordo  fratrum  Beatce  Virginis  Marice 
de  morUe  Carmelo)  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
ordor  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  a  certain 
Berthold  (d.  after  1185)  on  Mount  Carmel,  whence 
the  order  receives  its  name.  Carmelite  tradition 
traces  the  origin  of  the  order  to  a  community  of 
hermits  on  Mount  Carmel  that  succeeded  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  in  ancient  Israel,  although 
there  are  no  certain  records  of  monks  on  this  moun- 
tain before  the  ninth  decade  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Berthold,  who  had  gone  to  Palestine  from  Calabria 
either  as  a  pilgrim  or  as  a  crusader,  chose  Mount 
Carmel  as  the  seat  of  his  community  because  it  was 
the  traditional  home  of  Elijah.  It  was  but  natural 
that  this  community  of  Eastern  hermits  in  the  Holy 
Land  should  gain  constant  accessions  from  pil- 
grims, and  in  1209  they  received  a  rule  from  the 
patriarch  Albert  of  Jerusalem.     This 

z.  Origin  consisted  of  sixteen  articles,  which 
and  Early  enjoined    strict    obedience    to    their 

History,  prior,  residence  in  individual  cells, 
constancy  in  prayer,  the  hearing  of 
mass  every  morning  in  the  oratory  of  the  com- 
munity, poverty  and  toil,  daily  silence  from  ves- 
pers until  terce  the  next  morning,  abstinence  from 
all  forms  of  meat  except  in  cases  of  severe  illness, 
and  fasting  from  Holy  Cross  Day  (Sept.  14)  to 
Easter  of  the  following  year.  This  rule  received 
the  approval  of  Honorius  III.  in  1226.  With  the 
increasing  cleavage  between  the  West  and  the 
East,  however,  the  Carmelites  found  it  advisable 
to  leave  their  original  home,  and  in  1238  they  settled 


in  Cyprus  and  Sicily.  In  1240  they  were  in  Eng- 
land, and  four  years  later  in  southern  France. 
wliil*^  by  1245  they  were  so  numerous  that  they 
were  able  to  hold  their  first  general  chapter  at 
Aylesford,  England,  where  Simon  Stock,  then 
eighty  years  of  age,  was  chosen  general.  During 
his  rule  of  twenty  years  the  order  prospered,  espe- 
cially by  the  establishment  of  a  monastery  at 
Paris  by  St.  Louis  in  1259. 

The  original  rule  of  the  order  was  now  change<i 
to  conform  to  that  of  the  mendicant  orders  on 
the  initiative  of  Simon  Stock  and  at  the  command 
of  Innocent  IV.  Their  former  habit  of  a  mantle 
with  black  and  white  or  brown  and  white  stripes 
was  discarded,  and  they  wore  the  same  habit  as 
the  Dominicans,  except  that  the  cloak  was  white. 
They  also  borrowed  much  from  the  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  rules.  Their  distinctive  garment 
was  a  scapular  of  two  strips  of  gray 

2.  Habit    cloth,  worn  on  the  breast  and  back, 
and         and  fastened  at  the  shoulders.     This, 

Scapular,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  order, 
was  given  to  Simon  Stock  by  the 
Virgin  herself,  who  descended  from  heaven  and 
promised  that  all  who  wear  it  in  this  world,  or  at 
least  in  the  hour  of  death,  should  be  saved,  she 
herself  going  each  Saturday  to  purgatory  to  rescue 
those  to  whom  this  might  apply.  Thus  arose  a 
sodality  of  the  scapular,  which  affiliated  a  large 
number  of  laymen  with  the  Carmelites.  The  order 
sp>eedily  became  infected  with  arrogance,  however, 
contesting  the  invention  of  the  rosary  with  the 
Dominicans,  terming  themselves  the  brothers  of 
the  Virgin,  and  asserting,  on  the  basis  of  their 
traditional  association  with  Elijah,  that  all  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  Virgin 
and  the  Apostles,  had  been  Carmelites.  Tiieir 
second  general,  Nicholas  of  Narbonne  (1265-70), 
protested  in  vain,  only  to  be  deposed  from  his 
office. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the 
Carmelites,  like  other  monastic  orders,  declined, 
and  reform  became  imperative.  Shortly  before 
1433  three  monasteries  in  Valais,  Tuscany,  and 
Mantua  were  reformed  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas 
Conecte  of  Rennea  and  formed  the  congregation 
of  Mantua,  which  was  declared  independent  of 
the  order  by  Eugenius  IV.  In  1431  or  1432  the 
same  pope  sanctioned  certain  modifications  of  the 
Carmelite  rule,  and  in  1459  Pius  II.  left  the  regu- 
lation of  fasts  to  the  discretion  of  the  general. 
Soreth,  who  was  then  general,  and  had  already 
established  the  order  of  Carmelite  nuns  in  1452, 
accordingly  sought  to  restore  the 
3.  Reforms    primitive    asceticism,    but    died     of 

Within  poison  at  Nantes  in  1471-  In  1476 
the  Order,  a  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  foimded  the  Car- 
melites of  the  Third  Order,  who  re- 
ceived a  special  rule  in  1635,  which  was  amended 
in  1678.  The  sixteenth  century  saw  a  number  of 
short-lived  reforms,  but  it  was  not  until  the  second 
half  of  the  same  century  that  a  thorough  refor- 
mation of  the  Carmelites  was  carried  out  by  St. 
Theresa,  who,  together  with  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
established  the  Discalced  Carmelites.  In  conscious 
opposition  to  Protestantism  the  order  was  now 
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inspired  with  an  asceticism  and  a  devotion  hitherto 
unknown  to  it.  In  1593  the  Dbcaiced  Carmelites 
had  their  own  general,  and  by  1600  they  were  so 
numerous  that  it  became  necessary  to  divide  them 
into  the  two  congregations  of  Spain  and  of  I  tidy, 
or  St.  Eiias,  the  latter  including  all  pro\'ince8  except 
Spain.  Henceforth  there  were  four  Carmelite 
generals:  the  general  of  the  Observan tines,  of  the 
independent  congregation  of  Mantua,  and  of  the 
two  congregations  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Carmelites  had  reached  their  zenith.  At  this 
period,  however,  they  became  involved  in  contro- 
versies with  other  orders,  particularly  with  the 
Jesuits.  The  special  objects  of  attack  were  the 
traditional  origin  of  the  Carmelites  and  the  source 
of  their  scapular.  The  Sorbonne,  represented  by 
Jean  Launoy,  joined  the  Jesuits  in  their  polemics 
against    the    Carmelites.     Papebroch, 

4.  Contro-  the    Bollandist    editor    of    the    Acta 
versies  with  Sanctorum  ^  was  answered  by  the  Car- 
Other       melite    Sebastian    of    St.    Paul,    who 

Orders,  made  such  serious  charges  against  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  opponent's  writings 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  Bollandists  was 
threatened.  The  peril  was  averted,  however,  and 
in  1696  a  decree  of  Rocaberti,  archbishop  of  Va- 
lencia and  inquisitor-general  of  the  holy  office,  for- 
bade all  further  controversies  between  the  Carmel- 
ites and  Jesuits.  Two  years  later,  on  Nov.  20,  1698, 
Innocent  XII.  issued  a  brief  which  definitely  ended 
the  controversy  on  pain  of  excommunication,  and 
placed  all  writings  in  violation  of  the  brief  upon 
the  Index. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  sequestration  of 

monasteries  in  southern  Europe  were  heavy  blows 

to  the  Carmelites.     At  the  present  time  there  are 

five  provinces  of  Calced  Carmelites  (Rome,  Malta, 

Iceland,   England,  and    Galicia)   and 

5.  Present  eight    of    Discalced     (Rome,    Genoa, 
Status.      Lombardy,    Venice,    Tuscany,    Pied- 
mont,  Aquitaine,  and    Avignon),    in 

addition  to  a  number  of  isolated  cloisters  and 
priories  of  both  Calced  and  Discalce<l  Carmelites 
in  various  countries.  (O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Biblioorapht:  For  sources  consult:  ASB  for  Mar.  6 
and  20,  and  Apr.  8;  D.  Papebroch,  ReBponaio  ad  ex- 
pontionem  errorum  per  Sfbattianum  a  S.  Paulo  rvulgatam^ 
3  vols.,  Antwerp.  1090-99;  Chroniqu<!$  de  I'urdre  des  Car- 
irUlUeM  de  la  Rcforme  de  SU.  TKfrtee  .  .  .  en  France, 
b  vol:*.,  Troyew,  184^-65,  second  series.  4  vols.,  Poitiers, 
1888  89.  Consult  further:  Heimbucher,  Ortien  und  Kon- 
flregationen,  ii,  1  -32;  Ilelyot,  Ordree  monaetifiuea,  i.  282- 
399:  H.  E.  Manning.  Life  of  St.  Teresa,  London,  1865; 
H.  J.  C<)lerid|?e.  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Teresa,  3  vols.,  ib. 
1881  88;  F.  H.  ReaMch,  Index  der  rerboUnen  Bikcher,  ii. 
•J67-276.  520 -.'>21.  601.  Bonn.  1885;  H.  II.  Koch.  Die 
Karmelitenkloster  der  niederdeutsrhen  Pntvim,  Freibunc, 
1889;  C.  W.  Currier.  Carmel  in  America,  Baltimore,  1890; 
idem.  Religioua  Orders,  pp.  284-304;  L.  A.  le  Moyne  <le 
la  Borderic.  Ilistoire  des  Carmes  en  Bretagne,  Rennes, 
1896;  J.  P.  IluMhe.  Ciirmel  in  Ireland:  Narrative  of  the 
Irish  Prorinre  of  C'armrlites,  I^ndon.  1897;  B.  Zimmer- 
mann,  Carmd  in  Knnlnnd.  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Mission  of 
the  Carmelites  lOl6-!S4fK  Ix)nilon.  1899;  Life  of  St.  John 
of  the  Cross,  trvLwA.  and  (nI.  by  David  Lewis.  London, 
1897. 
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CAROLmE   BOOKS. 

Origin  of  the  Caroline  Books  Book  II.  (}  7). 

(S  1).  Book  III.  (}  8). 

Manuscripts     and     Editions  Book  IV.  (S  9). 

(S  2).  Characterisation  of  the  Caro- 

Problem  of  Authorship  ({  3).  Une  Books  ({  10). 

The    Work    Sent     to     Pope  Importance     of     the     Work 

Adrian  ((  4).  ((11). 

Relation  of  Original  Work  to  Theological  Standpoint  (§  12). 

larger  Recension  ({  5).  Later  Influence  of  the  Caro- 

Book  I.  ({  6).  Une  Books  (f  13). 

"  Caroline  Books  "  is  the  name  given  to  a  criticism 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicsea 
(787),  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  Charle- 
magne toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  acts  of  the  council  had  been  sent  to  Charle- 
magne in  a  very  imperfect  Latin  version.  Already 
displeased  with  the  attitude  of  the  Byzantine  court 
and  the  equiv^ocal  policy  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  he  took 
occasion  to  have  the  whole  question  of  the  icono- 
cl.'istic  controversy  and  of  the  validity  of  the  coun- 
cil's action  discussed  by  his  theologians,  and  sent 
on  the  report  of  its  proceedings  to  King  OflFa  in 
England,  w^ith  a  request  for  the  opinion  of  his 
bishops.  Alcuin,  then  in  England,  drew  up  their 
reply,  and  brought  it  to  Charlemagne.  It  has 
been  lost,  and  thus  it  is  not  now  kno^n  in  what 
relation  it  stands  to  the  work  which  the  emperor 
caused  to  be  written  about  the  same  time  (790 
or  soon  after),  and  promulgated  as  having  the 
assent  of  the  bishops  of  his  realm, 

z.  Origin  under  the  title  Ojms  inlustrusimi  et 
of  the       excellentUsimi  seu  spectabilis  viri  Carolif 

Caroline  nutu  Dei  regis  Francarum  .  .  .  contra 
Books.  Synoduniy  qua;  in  partibus  Gra:ciw  pro 
adorandis  imaginibus  stolide  et  arro- 
ganter  gesta  est.  The  work,  whose  contents  and 
spirit  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  this  title,  con- 
sists of  four  books  containing  120  chapters.  It 
is  preserved  in  two  manuscripts,  the  Codex  Parisi- 
nus  and  the  Codex  VaticanuSf  the  latt<?r  somewhat 
defective  and  apparently  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century.  Two  more  were  known  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  have  since  been  lost. 
One  was  said  then  to  be  extant  in  Rome,  and  a 
chapter  from  it  was  quoted  by  Steuchi,  the  papal 
librarian,  in  a  polemical  work  against  Lauren  tins 
Valla.  The  other,  then  extant  in  France,  was  the 
basis  of  the  editio  princeps  of  1549, 

2.  Manu-  printed  probably  in  Paris  and  e<lited 
scripts  and  by  Jean  du  Tilht ,  later  bishop  of  St. 

Editions.  Brieux  and  of  Meaux.  This  edition, 
which  the  subsequent  ones  followed, 
was  ased  by  the  Protestants  (Flacius,  Calvin, 
Chemnitz,  and  others)  in  their  attacks  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and,  therefore,  put  on  the 
Index  by  the  po{>es  from  15(>4,  which  accounts  for 
its  rarity.  Of  the  subsequent  etlitions  the  best 
is  that  published  by  Heumann  in  1731,  which 
makes  use  of  all  the  materials  at  his  command 
and  gives  the  introductions  and  notes  of  previous 
editors.  The  less  perfect  edition  of  Goldast  (160S) 
is  followed  in  AfPL,  xcviii. 

The  authenticity  of  the  work  was  denied  by 
many  of  the  older  Roman  Catholic  theologians, 
such  as  Surius  (who  thought  it  a  sixteenth-century 
forgery),    I^Uarmine,   Suarez,    Baronius,   and   as 
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recently  as  1860  by  Floss  of  Bonn,  who  succeeded 
in  convincing  Baur  that  it  was  at  least  doubtful. 
But  these  doubts  have  long  since  been  abandoned 
by    Catholic    theologians    (the    Jesuit    Sirmond, 
Natalis  Alexander,  Du  Pin,  Hefele).    The  oldest 
external  evidence  in  its  favor  is  the  letter  of  Adrian 
himself    (printed    by   Mansi,    Migne,    and    JafT^); 
the  next  is  that  of  Hincmar  of  Reims,  who  says  he 
has  seen  the  book  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  quotes 
a  chapter  (iv.  26)  from  it.     If,  however,  the  origin 
of  the  work  from  Charlemagne's  immediate  entou- 
rage and  by  his  authority  is  indubitable,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  actual  author  is  still 
3.  Problem  unsolved.     This  can  not,   of  course, 
of  Author-  have     been     Charlemagne     himself, 
ship.        though  his  name  is  used,  but  must  have 
been  one  (if  not  more  than  one)  of 
the  most  prominent  theologians  of  his  court.     The 
majority  of  scholars  are  inclined  to  favor  Alcuin; 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  may  have 
been  Abbot  Angilbert  of  St.  Riquier,  who  stood 
in   close  relations  to  Charlemagne  and  was  en- 
trusted by  him  with  negotiations  at  Rome  regard- 
ing this  controversy. 

The  composition   of   the  work  was  begun,   as 
appears  from  the  preface  to  the  first  book,  not 
earlier  than  the  winter  of  789-790  and  not  later 
than  the  summer  of  791.     When  it  was  completed 
is  not,  now  known,  but  Charlemagne  was  not  likely 
to  have  granted  his  theologians  more  time  than 
was  necessary,  so  that  it  may  have  been  finished 
in  790  or  791.     It  was  intended  to  affect  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  Charlemagne's  rejection  of  the 
Nicene   decrees.     He  endeavored   to   obtain   like 
action  from  Pope  Adrian,  and  sent  Angilbert  to 
Rome  for  this  purpose.     Adrian's  answer  referred 
to    above    discusses    and    controverts   eighty-five 
chapters    somewhat    fully.     The   question    arises 
whether  Angilbert  laid  before  him  the  whole  work 
or  only  these  chapters,  and  whether 
4.  The      these  eighty-five  were  the   basis  for 
Work  Sent  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  or  a 
to  Pope     condensation  of  the  larger  work.     A 
Adrian,     supplementary    question    also    arises 
as  to   the    date  of    Angilbert's   mis- 
sion, whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  Synod  of 
Frankfort  in  794.     The  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion is  determined  by  Adrian's  assertion  that  he 
has   answered   each   chapter  seriatim,   and   by  a 
similar  assertion  of  the  Council  of  Paris   (825). 
Hincmar  was  probably  in  error  when  he  said  that 
the  "  not  small  volume  "  which  he  saw  had   been 
sent  to  Rome.     The  second  question  involves  more 
difficulty.     The    theory,    recently    supported    by 
Hampc,  that  Adrian's  answer  led  to  the  expansion 
of  the  original   document    into    the 
5.  Relation  present  Caroline  Books  is  invalidated 
of  by  the  fact  that  in  their  present  shape 

Original     they  contain  no  reference  to  Adrian's 
Work   to    answer,  and  make  no  attempt  to  rebut 
Larger  Re-  it.     It  is  more  likely  that  the  cighty- 
cension.     five    chapters   consisted    of    extracts 
from    the  larger  work.     Adrian   was 
asked   to   condemn    certain    propositions,  not    to 
confirm    Charlemagne's     official     pronouncement. 
As  to  the  date  of  this  proceeding,  it  must  have 


been  before  the  Synod  of  Frankfort,  whose  de- 
cision was  taken  in  the  presence  of  papal  legates 
and  its  validity  never  questioned,  wWle  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  eighty-five  chapters  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  a  condemnation  of  it.  Angilbert 
was  in  Rome  in  792,  and  the  occurrence  probably 
took  place  then — possibly  not  till  the  next  year. 
In  consequence  Charlemagne  laid  the  matter  before 
the  synod. 

We  come  now  to  the  contents  and  character  of 
the  Libri  Carolini.  Each  book  has  its  own  pref- 
ace. That  of  Book  I.  begins  with  a  rhetorical 
eulogy  of  the  Church  as  the  ark  of  safety,  Charle- 
magne's duty  to  which  leads  him  to  take  up  this 
question.  Pride  and  ambition  have  led  the  Eastern 
princes  and  bishops  to  introduce  innovations  into 
the  true  doctrine  ''by  notorious  and  senseless 
synods."  The  CoimcU  of  Constantinople  (754) 
erred  in  one  direction,  by  abolishing  the  pictures 
which  had  from  of  old  served  to  adorn  the  churches 
and  conmiemorate  past  events,  referring  what  God 
had  spoken  of  idols  to  images.  The  Nicene 
Council,  on  the  other  hand,  three  years  before  the 
date  of  writing,  had  erred  not  less,  by  exhorting 
the  people  to  worship  such  images.  Both  per- 
verted the  teaching  of  the  fathers,  who  allowed 

the  possession  of  images,  but  forbade 
6.  Book  I.  the  worship  of  them.     We,  however, 

resting  on  the  foundation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  orthodox  fathers,  and  the  six  ecumenicEd 
ooimcib,  reject  all  innovations,  especially  those  of 
the  Nicene  Council,  whose  acts  have  reached  us. 
We  have  imdertaken  to  combat  these  errors  with 
the  assistance  of  the  clergy  of  our  kingdom.  Neither 
of  these  councils  deserves  the  name  of  ecimienical; 
and  in  contrast  with  both,  the  via  media  must  be 
followed,  which  consists  in  neither  breaking  down 
the  images  nor  worshiping  them,  but  retaining 
them  as  ornaments  and  memorials,  adoring  God 
alone  and  rendering  due  veneration  to  the  saints. 
The  standpoint  being  thus  set  forth  in  the  preface, 
the  polemic  of  Book  I.  is  directed  first  against  the 
imperial  summons  to  the  Nicene  Council,  whose 
phraseology  is  condemned  in  four  several  points. 
The  council  itself  is  accused  of  erroneous  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures  and  erroneous  employment 
of  patristic  citations.  The  author  thinks  it  neces- 
sary (i.  6)  to  express  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Church,  both  in  faith  and 
in  worship,  founded  not  on  himian  ordinances  but 
on  divine  prescription.  The  section  i.  7-ii.  12 
examines  the  passages  of  Scriptiue  alleged  by  the 
council,  and  ii.  15-20  the  patristic  passages,  some 
of  which  are  not  authentic  and  others  inconclusive. 
In  ii.  26  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  as  the  whole 
of  Scriptureproclaims  in  thunder-tones,  ''God  alone 
is  to  be  worshiped  and  adored,"  the  "  cultus  of  im- 
ages "  is  altogether  to  be  reprobated,  as  contrary  to 
the  Christian  religion;  whether  or  not  pictures  are 
retained  in  the  churches  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 

though,  indeed,  visible  memorials  of 
7.  Book  n.  Christ  and  the  saints  are  unnecessary. 

The  friends  of  images  (obviously  in- 
cluding the  pope)  are  warned  not  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Church  and  the  prosperity  of  Charles's 
kingdom  by  their  councils.     The  apostles  never 
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taught  the  veneration  of  images  by  word  or  ex- 
ample; it  is  an  error  to  compare  them  with  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  and  an  absurdity  to  place  them  in 
the  same  category  with  the  eucharistic  host;  nor 
must  they  be  likened  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  the 
sacred  vessels,  or  the  Scriptures,  all  of  which  are 
venerated  in  their  own  way  and  measure  for  dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Book  III.  begins  with  a  confession  of  faith,  for 
the  purpose  of  evincing  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Prank- 
ish Church.  This  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
Jerome,  but  is  really  almost  verbally  the  profession 
of  Pelagius  (the  Libellus  fidei  ad  Innocentium  of 
417),  which  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  was  re- 
ceived as  orthodox,  under  the  name  of  Symbolum 
Hieronymi  or  Sermo  Augitstini.  The  author  then 
attacks  the  patriarch  Tarasius  on  the  ground  of  the 
irregularity  of  his  consecration  and  the  error  of 
his  teaching  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  latter  reproach  and  that  of  further  doctrinal 
aberrations  are  brought  against  the  other  members 
of  the  council,  and  one  chapter  attacks  the  im- 
propriety of  the  empress  Irene's 
8.  Book  HL  assumption  of  the  teaching  office. 
A  special  onslaught  is  made  on  a 
proposition  assumed  to  have  been  uttered  by  one 
of  the  bishops  which  clearly  rests  upon  a  gross 
mistranslation.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between 
images  and  relics;  and  even  if  it  is  true  that  some 
of  the  former  have  worked  miracles,  no  adoration 
is  therefor  due  them.  Still  less  can  dreams  and 
visions,  or  absurd  apocryphal  inventions,  be  ad- 
duced in  favor  of  the  ''adoration  of  images."  Not 
this,  but  the  keeping  of  the  divine  precepts,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Book  IV.  continues  the  attack  upon  expressions 
of  individual  members  of  the  council,  and  upon 
its  authority  as  a  whole.  It  can  in  no  wise  be  com- 
pared with  the  First  Nicene  Council;  that  asserted 
the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  while  this 
places  pictures  on  a  level  with  the 
Q.  Book  rv.  Trinity.  Apart  from  all  the  imseemly, 
obscure,  perverted,  absurd,  illogical, 
and  untheological  expressions  to  be  found  in  the 
acts  of  the  latter,  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
ecumenical  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  because  it 
neither  utters  the  pure  Catholic  faith  nor  is  recog- 
nized by  all  the  churches. 

The  Caroline  Books,  then,  in  their  fundamental 

conceptions,  attempt  to  preserve  the  golden  mean 

indicated  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  letter  to 

Serenus  of  Massilia:    "  We  approve  imreservedly 

because    you    have    forbidden    to    worship    them 

[images];  but  we  do  not  approve  of  their  being 

broken;   if  any  one  wants  to  make  images,  at  least 

forbid  him;  but  shun  in  every  way  the  worshiping 

of    them."    But    their   polemic    (apart    from   its 

vehement,    almost    passionate    tone) 

zo.  Char-  does  material  injustice  to  the  Nicene 

acterization  Fathers  by  ignoring  their  distinction 

of  the  Caro-  between  IcUreia  [worship]  which  is  due 

line  Books,  to  God  alone,  and  proskunlais  timitiki 

[honoring  obeisance]  which    may  be 

given   to  creatures,  and  in  ascribing  to  them  the 

blasphemous  proposition  that  the  same  **  servitude 

of  adoration  "  is  due  to  the  images  as  to  the  Holy 


Trinity.  This  is  explained  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  version  of  the  acts  sent  to  Charles,  which  al- 
ways renders  the  Greek  proakun^ais  by  adoratios 
and  by  a  particular  misunderstanding  or  wrong 
reading  already  referred  to. 

The  work  as  a  whole,  however,  may  be  taken  as 
giving  a  good  general  view  of  Prankish  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  theology  in  its  day,  of  considerable  impor- 
tance for  the  dogmatic,  exegetical,  dialectic,  and 
critical  attainments  of  the  age.  Of  special  interest 
is  the  attitude  assumed  toward  the  great  fimda- 
mental  questions  of  medieval  theology — the  rela- 
tions of  Scripture  and  tradition,  authority  and 
reason,  the  Roman  and  the  universal 

11.  Impor-  Church.     In   spite   of   all   its   recog- 
tance  of     nition  of  the  teaching  authority  of  the 

the  Work.  Church,  and  particularly  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  work  postulates  the  right 
of  critical  examination  in  a  way  seldom  found  in 
the  Middle  Ages — though  it  will  not  do  to  interpret 
this  tendency  in  terms  of  modem  views.  The 
theological  standpoint  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a  somewhat  weakened 
Augustinianism  which  allows  the  author  to  accept 
the  profession  of  Pelagius  as  '*  the  Confession  of  the 
Catholic  Faith."  He  follows  Gregory,  as  in  the  ques- 
tion of  images,  so  also  in  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin,  of  the  replacing  of  the  fallen  angels  by  an  equal 
nimiber  of  redeemed  men,  of  purga- 

12.  Theo-    tory  and  prayers  for  the  dead.     Other 
logical      patristic   authorities   cited   are   espe- 

Standpoint  cially  Augustine  and  Jerome,  and 
sometimes  Ambrose  and  Sedulius. 
The  author  attempts  to  show  his  imiversal  culture 
by  all  sorts  of  grammatical,  rhetorical,  philosoph- 
ical, historical,  and  literary  remarks;  by  quotations 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Vergil  and  Cicero,  Ma- 
crobius  and  Apulcius,  Cato  and  Josephus;  and  by 
the  use  of  scientific  terminology  and  logical  formulas. 
The  work,  however,  has  not  the  character  of  a 
theological  treatise  written  by  a  private  person; 
it  is  a  state  document,  an  official  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  Prankish  Church  against  Byzantine 
and  Roman  superstition  and  against  the  unjus- 
tified anathemas  pronounced  by  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  Church  on  all  who  differed  from 
them  as  well  as  on  their  own  purer  past. 

The  effect  of  this  protest  can  not  here  be  fol- 
lowed out  in  detail.  Adrian  was  clearly  much 
disturbed  by  it,  and  sent  his  defense  to  Charle- 
magne with  many  conciliatory  expressions,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  not  as  yet  given  an  answer  to  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  because  the  latter  still  peiv 
sisted  in  his  usurpation  of  what  belonged  to  the 
Roman  See,  but  that  he  must,  following  the  ancient 
tradition  of  his  predecessors,  condenm  those  who 
refused  to  venerate  the  sacred  images.  Charles's 
answer  was  the  Synod  of  Frankfort,  the  presence 
at  which  of  the  papal  legates  beto- 

13.  Later    kened  Adrian's  submission.    The  pope 
Influence    died  on  Christmas  day,  795,  and  the 

of  the  Caro-  question  slumbered  until  it  came  up 

line  Books,  once  more,  imder  Louis  the  Pious  and 

Eugenius  II.,  at  the  Synod  of  Paris  in 

825.    This  synod  adhered  to  the  position  of  the 

Libri    CaroUni    and     the    Synod    of    Frankfort, 
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venturing  openly  to  condemn  Adrian  for  encour- 
aging superstition,  though  unconsciously,  in  the 
cultus  of  images.  It  was  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Caroline  Books  that  the  Frankish 
Church  excluded  this  cultus  all  through  the  ninth 
century.  Even  in  the  tenth  we  find  the  Nicene 
Council  spoken  of  as  **  The  pseudo-synod  falsely 
called  the  Seventh,"  and  the  principle  adopted  that 
pictures  are  tolerat^jd  in  the  churches  "  only  for  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,"  without  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Rome  to  enforce  its  anathema. 

Charles  and  his  theologians  must  thus  have  the 
credit  of  holding  back  for  a  time  the  influx  of 
superstition  into  the  West,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  asserted  the  rights  of  Christian  art  and  its 
value  for  ecclesiastical  decoration.  When  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Tridentine  Catholicism  reaf- 
firmed the  proposition  assailed  in  the  Caroline 
Books,  that  veneration  was  paid  not  to  the  pictures 
but  to  their  subjects  ('*  honos  refertur  ad  proto- 
typa  "),  and  on  the  other  hand  Swiss  Protestant- 
ism, in  its  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  renewed  the 
tumults  of  iconoclasm,  the  Lutheran  controver- 
sialists, especially  Flacius  and  Chemnitz,  with 
cheerful  confidence  "  went  back  to  the  moderation 
of  Charlemagne."  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliooraprt:  A  luminoiu  discussion  is  found  in  Hcfele, 
ConcUiengeschichte,  iii.  695-717.  Consult:  H.  J.  Floss, 
Commenlatio  de  9uapecta  librorum  Carolinorutn  fide,  Bonn, 
1860;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  Politik  der  P&pnU,  i.  29  sqq., 
297-299,  Elbertold.  1868;  H.  Reuter,  Oeschichte  der 
Aufklarung,  i.  H  sqq.,  Berlin,  1877;  F.  H.  Reusch, 
Index  der  verbotenen  Biirher,  i.  255,  Bonn,  1883;  O. 
Leist,  Die  li^igrariachs  Bewegung  de*  Bilderttreits^  vol. 
1.,  Magdeburg,  1871;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  iii. 
235-243  (still  of  great  value,  tliough  supplementary 
reading  is  necessary);  SchafF,  Christian  Church,  iv.  467- 
468;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.  105.  110.  316  sqq.;  DCB,i.  405-406; 
KL,  vii.  190-196;  and  the  literature  on  Charlemagne. 
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and  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds  (1869-75).  From 
1875  to  1906,  he  was  a  lecturer  on  Hebrew,  Old 
Testament  literature,  and  comparative  religion  in 
Manchester  New  College,  first  in  London,  then 
at  Oxford,  where  he  was  appointed  principal  in 
1906.  He  has  edited  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
volumes  of  Ewald's  History  of  Israel  (London, 
1871-74),  a  portion  of  the  Sumangala  Vilasinl 
(1886),  and  the  Dlgha  NikHya  (2  vols.,  1890- 
1903;  both  in  collaboration  with  Rhys  Davids); 
and  The  Hexateuch  According  to  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion (2  vols.,  1900;  in  collaboration  with  G.  Ilar- 
ford-Battersby);  and  has  translated  C.  P.  Tide's 
Geschiedenis  van  den  Godsdienst  tot  aan  de  heer- 
schappij  der  Wereldgodsdiensten  (Amsterdam, 
1876)  under  the  title  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Religion  (London,  1878).  His  independent  works 
include:  Life  and  Work  of  Mary  Carpenter  (Lon- 
don, 1879);  Life  in  Palestine  when  Jesus  Lived 
(1889);  The  First  Three  Gospels,  Their  Origin 
and  Relations  (1890);  Composition  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch   (1902);    The  Bible   in   the  Nineteenth  Cen- 


tury (1903);  Studies  in  Theology  (1903;  in  col- 
laboration with  P.  H.  Wicksteed);  The  Place  of 
Christianity  Among  the  Religions  of  the  World 
(1904);  and  James  Martineau,  Theologian  and 
Teacher  (1905). 

CARPENTER,  LANT:  English  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Kidderminster  (15  m.  s.w.  of  Birmingham),  Worces- 
tershire, Sept.  2,  1780;  lost  overboard  from  a 
steamer  between  Naples  and  Leghorn  Apr.  5, 
1840.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  College  1798-1801; 
became  a  popular  and  successful  school-teacher 
and  preacher;  was  minister  at  Exeter  1805-17, 
and  at  Bristol  1817-39.  He  did  much  to  broaden 
his  denomination  and  to  consolidate  its  scattered 
congregations;  was  a  leader  in  philanthropic  work; 
and  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  English  school- 
masters. His  publications  were  numerous,  the 
most  noteworthy  being:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Geography  of  the  New  Testament  (London,  1805); 
Unitarianism  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel  (1809;  3d 
ed.,  with  alterations,  Bristol,  1823);  Systematic 
Education  f  in  collaboration  with  William  Shepherd 
and  Jeremiah  Joyce  (2  vols.,  1815);  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Charges  Made  Against  Unitarians  by  the 
Right  Rev,  Dr.  Magee  (Bristol,  1820);  Principles 
of  Education  (London,  1820);  A  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  (Bristol,  1835).  After  his  death  appeared 
a  volume  of  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects  (Bristol, 
1840),  edited  by  his  son,  Russell  Lant  Carpenter. 

Biblioqrapht:  R.  L.  Carpenter.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Rev.  Lant  Carpenter,  tpith  Selectiona  from  hit  Corre9jx>nd- 
ence,  Briatol,  1842;  DNB,  ix.  167-159. 

CARPENTER,  MARY:  PhUanthropist;  b.  at 
Exeter,  England,  Apr.  3,  1807;  d.  at  Bristol  June 
14,  1877.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Lant  Car- 
penter (q.v.),  and  received  an  excellent  education 
in  her  father^s  school;  she  taught  for  several  years; 
became  interested  in  reformatory  movements  in 
India  through  the  visit  to  Bristol  of  the  Rajah 
Ranmiohun  Roy  in  1833,  and  also  in  work  for  desti- 
tute children  in  England  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Joseph  Tuckerman,  of  Boston.  She  opened 
"  ragged  schools  "  and  developed  and  set  in  opera- 
tion a  plan  for  reformatory  schools  which  was 
I  legalized  by  Parliament  in  1854;  she  was  also  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  passed  in  1857.  She  visited  India  four  times 
between  1866  and  1876,  and  came  to  America  in 
1873.  Prison  reform  also  received  her  attention, 
and  she  was  earnest  in  advocacy  of  the  higher 
education  of  women.  She  wrote  much  in  behalf 
of  her  projects,  and  her  reports  and  memorials  to 
Parliament  had  no  little  influence  in  shaping 
legislation. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  J.  E.  Carpenter,  lAfe  and  Work  of  Mary 
Carpenter,  London,  1879;  DNB,  ix.  159-161. 

CARPENTER,  WILLIAM  BOYD:  Church  of 
England  bishop  of  Ripon;  b.  at  Liverpool  Mar. 
26,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Catherine's 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1864),  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1864  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  successively  curate  of  All  Saints' , 
Maidstone,  Kent  (1864-66),  of  St.  Paul's,  Clapham 
(186^-67),  and  of  Holy  Trinity,  Lee  (1867-70).  He 
was  then  vicar  of  St.  James's,  Holloway  (1870-79), 
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and  of  Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Gate  (1879-84). 
He  was  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London  from 
1879  to  1884  and  canon  of  Windsor  from  1882  to 
1884,  wliile  he  was  also  honorary  chaplain  to  Queen 
Victoria  in  1879-83,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  in 
1883-84.  In  1884  he  was  consecrated  the  bishop 
of  Ripon.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1875  and  1877,  and  at  Oxford  in  1883-84, 
and  was  also  Hulsean  Lecturer  at  Cambridge 
in  1878,  Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford  in  1887, 
Pastoral  Lectiu^r  on  theology  at  Cambridge  in 
1895,  and  Noble  Lecturer  at  Harvard  University 
in  1904.  He  has  been  a  clerk  of  the  closet  since 
1903,  and  is  also  a  knight  of  the  Prussian  Order 
of  the  Royal  Crown.  In  addition  to  numerous 
volumes  of  sermons,  he  has  written:  Thoughts  on 
Prayer  (London,  1871);  Narcissus ,  a  Tale  of  Early 
Christian  Times  (1879);  The  Witness  of  the  Heart 
to  Christ  (1879;  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1878); 
District  Visitor's  Companion  (1881);  My  Bible 
(1884);  NatureandMan(lS8S);  Permanent  Elements 
of  Religion  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1887,  1889); 
The  Burning  Bush  (189S);  Twilight  Dreams  (ISOS); 
Lectures  on  Preaching  (1895);  Thoughts  on  Re- 
union (1895);  Religious  Spirit  in  the  Poets  (1900); 
Popular  History  of  the  Church  of  England  (1900); 
and  Witness  to  the  Influence  of  Christ  (Noble  Lec- 
tures for  1904;  1905).  He  likewise  contributed 
the  notes  on  Revelation  in  C.  J.  Ellicott's  New 
Testament  Commentary  (London,  1879). 

CARPOCRATES,  cdr-poc'ra-tlz,  AND  THE  CAR- 
POCRATIAWS:  An  Alexandrian  Gnostic  of  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century  and  the  sect  which  he 
founded.  His  teachings  rested  upon  a  Platonic 
basis,  and  were  interspersed  with  Christian  ideas. 
According  to  Irenseus  {Hctr.,  i.  25),  supplemented 
here  and  there  by  Epiphanius  (Hcer.,  xxvii.),  he 
taught  that  in  the  beginning  was  the  divine  primi- 
tive source,  '*  the  father  of  all,"  "  the  one  begin- 
ning "  (Gk.  arche).  Angels,  far  removed  from  this 
source,  have  created  the  world.  The  world-builders 
have  imprisoned  in  bodies  the  fallen  souls,  who 
originally  worked  with  God,  and  now  have  to  go 
through  every  form  of  hfe  and  every  act  to  regain 
their  freedom.  To  accomphsh  this  a  long  series  of 
transmigrations  through  the  bodies  is  needed.  The 
words  of  Jesus  in  Luke  xii.  58  (Matt.  v.  25)  ex- 
pressed this  thought  very  clearly  in  Carpocrates's 
view;  the  "adversary"  is  the  devil,  who  drags 
the  souls  to  the  highest  of  the  world-builders;  the 
latter  delivers  them  to  another  angel,  his  messenger, 
to  be  incarcerated  in  bodies  until  they  have  paid 
the  last  farthing,  i.e.,  have  won  freedom,  and  can 
rise  to  the  highest  God.  Diuing  their  transmi- 
grations the  souls  have  retained  the  power  of 
remembering  (Gk.  anamnesis)^  though  in  different 
degree.  The  soul  of  Jesus,  son  of  Joseph,  possessed 
the  power  of  remembering  God  in  greatest  purity. 
Therefore  God  bestowed  upon  him  power  to  escape 
the  world-builders  and  to  despise  the  Jewish  cus- 
toms in  which  he  was  brought  up.  Whosoever 
thmks  and  acts  like  him  obtains  the  same  power; 
whosoever  is  still  more  perfect  can  reach  higher. 
This  is  the  faith  and  the  love  through  which  we  are 
Baved;    everything  else,  essentially  indifferent,  is 


goo:l  or  bad,  godless  or  shameless  only  according 
to  human  conceptions;  for  by  nature  nothing  is 
bad.  This  is  the  teaching  which  Jesus  himself 
gave  to  his  disciples,  "  privately  in  a  mystery,"  ' 
ordering  them  to  disseminate  it  among  the  faithful 
("  the  worthy  and  believing ").  The  Carpocra- 
tians  rendered  divine  honor  to  Jesus  as  to  the  other 
secular  sages  (Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle).  They 
claimed  for  themselves  the  power  of  ruling  the 
world-builders:  magic  arts,  exorcism,  philters  and 
love-potions,  dreams  and  cures  were  at  their  com- 
mand, and  like  other  secret  societies  they  had  a 
special  mark  of  recognition,  which  they  burned 
with  a  hot  iron  on  the  back  of  the  lobe  of  the  right 
ear. 

Later  writers  follow  Irenseus.  Clement  alone 
adds  new  matter  in  some  quotations  from  a  Car- 
pocratian  manuscript.  He  says  that  Carpocrates 
had  a  son,  Epiphanes,  whose  mother  was  Alex- 
andria of  Cephalonia;  that  this  son  became  an 
author,  died  when  seventeen  years  old,  and  was 
honored  as  a  god  at  Same  in  Cephalonia.  This 
story  has  been  declared  mythical  (cf.  Volkmar^  in 
the  Monaisschrift  des  wissenschaftlichen  Vereins  in 
Zurich,  1858,  pp.  276-277;  Lipsius,  Zur  Quellen- 
kritik  des  Epiphanius,  pp.  161-162,  Leipsic,  1865), 
and  it  is  maintained  that  traits  of  the  moon-god 
worshiped  at  Same  (Gk.  theos  epiphanes)  were 
transferred  to  Epiphanes,  the  Gnostic.  Though 
this  suggestion  is  striking,  there  is  hardly  reason 
for  making  a  myth  of  the  entire  statement  of 
Clement,  so  much  the  more  as  he  has  filled  out  his 
account  by  a  long  extract  from  a  work  of  Epiph- 
anes "  On  Righteousness."  In  this  work  the 
young  idealist  advocated  conmiunity  of  goods  and 
women  without  the  intention  of  preaching  general 
immorality.  Even  IrensBUs  had  written:  "I  can 
hardly  believe  that  all  the  ungodly,  unlawful,  and 
forbidden  things  of  which  we  read  in  their  books 
are  really  done  among  them."  One  needs  only  to 
reflect  how  inconsistently  highly  endowed  advo- 
cates of  similar  views  think  and  act  nowadays, 
though  of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that  such 
conceptions  in  earlier  times  might  have  caused  in 
immature  minds  the  same  troubles  as  they  do 
to-day.  At  all  events,  Carpocratianism  can  not  be 
called  Christianity.  It  is  a  specifically  ethnic 
phenomenon,  easily  exphcable  from  the  religious 
syncretism  of  the  second  century.     G.  KrCger. 

Biblioorapht:  The  sources  are  accessible  in  Eng.  in  ANF, 
i.  350,  ii.  382-404,  iii.  216,  651.  v.  113;  NPNF,  i.  114. 
179,  199.  Consult  also:  C.  W.  F.  Waloh.  Hiatorie  der 
KeUereien,  i.  302-335,  Leipsic,  1762;  A.  Neander.  Oene- 
Usche  Entwickelung  der  vomehmaien  gnoBtischen  Syttemet 
pp.  355-360.  Berlin.  1818;  idem.  Chriatian  Church,  i.  292, 
399,  449-451,  484;  W.  Mdller,  GeBchiehte  der  Kotmotogie, 
pp.  335-343,  Halle.  1860;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  KetaergetdiichU 
dea  UrchrxBterUums,  pp.  397-408.  Leipsic.  1884;  Har- 
nack,  LiUeratur,  i.  161-162. 

CARPZOV:  A  family  of  German  lawyers  and 
theologians,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important  members: 

1.  Benedikt  Carpzov:  Lawyer;  b.  at  Wittenberg 
May  27,  1595;  d.  at  Leipsic  Aug.  30,  1666.  He 
was  educated  at  Wittenberg,  Leipsic,  and  Jena,  and 
after  a  tour  through  Italy,  France,  and  England 
became  a  member  of  the  court  of  sheriffs  at  Leipsic, 
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where  he  remained  with  little  interruption  for 
forty  years.  He  was  later  appointed  assessor  of 
the  supreme  court  in  Leipsic  and  counselor  of  the 
Dresden  court  of  appeals.  In  1645  he  was  made 
professor  in  the  faculty  of  law  at  Leipsic,  and  was  for 
eight  years  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  Dres- 
den, but  returned  to  Leipsic  in  1661.  Although 
he  had  not  a  creative  mind,  his  diligence,  judg- 
ment, and  system  enabled  him  to  become  the 
founder  of  German  jurisprudence,  lEind  in  his 
Practica  nova  imperialis  Saxonica  rerum  criminal 
Hum  (Wittenberg,  1638)  he  formulated  the  first 
S3rstem  of  German  criminal  law,  while  his  Juris- 
prudentia  ecclesiaatica  seu  amsiatorialis  (Leipsic, 
1649)  formed  the  earliest  complete  system  of 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  law.  He  distinguished 
carefully  between  ecclesiastical  and  canon  law, 
and  was  the  first  to  use  the  ordinances  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  the  rescripts  of  the  sovereigns, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  consistories,  thus  sum- 
marizing the  legal  development  of  Protestantism 
since  the  Reformation. 

2.  Johann  Benedikt  Carpzov  the  Elder:  Theolo- 
gian, brother  of  the  preoeding;  b.  at  Rochlitz  (16 
m.n.n.w.  of  Chenmitz)  Jime  22,'1607;  d.  at  Leipsic 
Oct.  22,  1657.  He  studied  at  "the  University  of 
Wittenberg  from  1623  to  1627,  and  then  entered 
the  University  of  Leipsic.  In  1632  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Meuselwitz  and  five  years  later 
became  deacon  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Leipsic.  In  ten  years  he  rose  to  the  archdeaconry 
and  received  the  additional  appointments  of  as- 
sessor of  the  consistory  and  canon,  having  become 
professor  of  theology  at  the  university  in  1641, 
although  his  pastoral  duties  allowed  him  little 
time  for  teaching.  He  maintained  a  certain  reserve 
in  the  syncretistic  controversies  of  the  period,  and 
though  in  harmony  with  his  colleague  Htilsemann, 
he  carried  on  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Calix- 
tus  and  later  with  his  pupil  Titius.  His  most 
important  work,  which  has  won  him  the  title  of 
the  father  of  symbolics,  was  his  laagOgi  in  libroa 
eccUsiarum  lAUheranarum  8t(mbolico8  (Leipsic,  1665), 
which  was  completed  after  his  death  by  Olearius, 
general  superintendent  of  Magdeburg.  Still  more 
famous,  however,  is  his  Hodegeticum  brevibus 
aphoriamis  olim  pro  coUegio  concioncUorio  conceptum 
et  nunc  reviaum  (1656),  which  gives  100  methods 
of  arranging  sermons. 

8.  Johann  Benedikt  Carpzov  the  Younger:  The- 
ologian, son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Leipsic  Apr.  24, 
1639;  d.  there  Mar.  23,  1699.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city  and  at  Jena,  and  was  also  influ- 
enced by  Buxtorf  in  Basel  and  by  Johann  Schmid 
in  Strasburg.  In  1659  be  became  privat-docent 
at  Leipsic,  and  in  1665  was  appointed  professor  of 
ethics.  Three  years  later  he  was  made  licentiate 
of  theology  and  professor  of  Oriental  languages. 
In  1684  he  became  professor  of  theology,  having 
already  been  made  deacon  in  1671,  archdeacon  in 
1674,  and  pastor  of  St.  Thomas's  in  1679.  His 
pastoral  duties  forbade  extensive  literary  activity, 
and  he  therefore  restricted  himself  to  editing  the 
works  of  others,  such  as  the  Jus  regium  of  Wilhelm 
Schickhard  (Leipsic,  1674),  the  In  Prophetas 
Minores  commentariua  of  Johann  Tamov  (1688),  the 


HoroB  Talmudica  et  HebraiccB  of  John  lightfoot 
(1674),  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  father's  Horie- 
geticum  (1689).  Through  this  last-named  work  an 
interest  was  aroused  in  homiletics  which  completely 
overshadowed  philosophy  and  exegesis.  There  was 
gradually  evolved,  therefore,  an  antagonism  between 
Carpzov  and  Spener,  which  increas^  in  bitterness 
until  in  1691  three  programs  assailed  Pietism, 
and  five  years  later  Carpzov  attacked  Thomaaius 
in  his  £>e  jure  decidendi  controversias  theologicas 
(1696),  vainly  attempting  to  support  a  failing  cause. 

4.  Samuel  Benedikt  Carpzov:  Theologian,  son  of 
Johann  Benedikt  the  Elder;  b.  at  Leipsic  Jan.  17, 
1647;  d.  at  Dresden  Aug.  31,  1707.  After  studying 
philosophy  and  philology  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city  from  1663  to  1668,  he  went  to  Witten- 
berg, where  he  became  a  close  friend  of  Calov  and 
Aegidius  Strauch.  In  1674  he  was  called  to  Dresden 
as  court-preacher,  and  five  years  later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Kreuzkirchef  being  also  appointed 
superintendent  and  thus  given  the  right  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  high  consistory.  He  conducted 
the  negotiations  for  the  call  of  Spener,  and  proved 
himself  a  true  friend  of  the  Pietist  until  his  brother 
at  Leipsic  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition  and 
persuaded  him  to  change  his  attitude.  After  the 
retirement  of  Spener  and  the  death  of  Green, 
Carpzov  was  chosen  to  succeed  them,  and  he 
accepted  with  much  hesitation,  although  he  held 
the  position  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

6.  Johann  Gottlob  Carpzov:  Theologian,  son  of 
the  preceding;  b.  at  Dresden  Sept.  26,  1679;  d.  at 
Lttbeck  Apr.  7,  1767.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic 
and  Altdorf,  and  though  the  most  learned  theo- 
logian of  his  family,  was  indoctrinated  with  reac- 
tionary principles  by  his  father  and  imcle.  In 
1708  he  went  from  Dresden  to  Leipsic  as  deacon. 
He  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  Old  Testament 
scholars,  although  in  the  preface  to  his  IniroducHo 
in  libros  Veteris  Tesiamenti  (Leipsic,  1721)  he  de- 
clared that  only  the  entire  absence  of  such  a  work 
had  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  publish  his  own. 
This  book,  like  his  CrUica  sacra  (1728),  is  charac- 
terized by  clear  arrangement,  deep  knowledge, 
and  thorough  criticism.  Equally  valuable  was  his 
Apparatus  historico-crUicus  anHquitatum  Veteris 
Testamenti  (1748).  His  chief  attacks  were  reserved 
for  R.  Simon,  Clericus,  and  Spinoza,  as  represent- 
atives of  the  new  criticism,  and  his  point  of  view 
was  that  of  Buxtorf  and  Hottinger,  so  that  he  pos- 
tulated the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  and  admitted  no  error  whatsoever.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  consistent  opponent  of  Pietism 
and  the  Moravians,  and  gladly  accepted  a  call  as 
superintendent  to  the  orthodox  city  of  Lubeck 
in  1730,  after  having  been  obliged  to  decline  a 
similar  invitation  to  go  to  Danzig.  There  he  con- 
tinued his  polemics  against  the  Moravians,  pub- 
lishing in  1742  one  of  the  sharpest  of  all  attacks 
on  them  in  his  Religionsuntersuchung  der  bdhmi- 
schen  und  mdhrischen  BrUder  von  Anbeginn  ihrer 
Gemeinden  his  auf  gegenw&rtige  Zeiten, 

6.  Johann  Benedikt  Carpzov:  Classical  scholar 
and  theologian,  grandson  of  Johann  Benedikt  the 
Younger;  b.  at  Leipsic  May  20, 1720;  d.  at  Kdnigs- 
luttcr  (9  m.  w.n.w.  of  Helmst&dt)  Apr.  18,  1803. 
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He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  in  1747, 
but  was  called  in  the  following  year  as  professor 
of  Greek  to  Helmst&dt,  and  in  1757  became  abbot 
of  K5nigslutter.  Adhering  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  family,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  duke  to 
save  the  reputation  of  the  university,  endangered 
by  the  rationalism  of  Albrecht  Teller,  and  he  accord- 
ingly published  his  Liber  doctrinalis  theologice  purp- 
orts (Brunswick,  1768).  His  philological  learning 
was  shown  in  his  editions  of  the  classics  and  in  his 
SacrcB  exerciUUionea  in  episiolam  ad  HebrcBos  ex 
PhUone  Alexandrino  (Hehnstftdt,  1750);  Stric- 
turcR  theologicce  in  epistolam  S.  Pauli  ad  Romanos 
(1756);  and  Epistohrum  ccUholicarum  septenariua 
(Halle,  1790).  His  lectures,  which  he  delivered 
in  Latin,  were  devoted  to  classics,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, patristics,  and  Dolscius's  Greek  translation 
of  the  Augsburg  (Confession. 

(Georo  Mueller.) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  family  consult:  ADB,  iv.  10-26; 
R.  Stintnng,  Oetchichte  der  deutaehen  Rechtttn—eTtschaU, 
i.  723.  ii.  66,  Munich.  1880.  On  Benedikt  Carpsov  con- 
sult: K.  Rieker,  Die  rechUiche  Stellung  der  evanoeliaeken 
Kirche  DeiUechlande,  pp.  218-220.  Leipsic,  1893.  On 
Johann  the  Elder  consult:  A.  H.  Kreysig,  Album  der 
evangeliach-luiheriechen  Oeietlichen  in  .  .  .  iSodUtfn,  pp. 
265-267,  Dresden.  1883;  T.  Spisel.  Vetue  academia  Jeeu 
ChriaH,  pp.  227-233.  Augsburg.  1671.  On  Johann  the 
Younger  consult:  H.  Pipping,  Sacer  deeadum  septenortus 
memoriam  theologcrum  ....  pp.  763-784,  Leipsic,  1705; 
K.  Rieker.  ut  sup.,  pp.  220-222;  A.  H.  Kreysig,  ut  sup., 
pp.  265,  277.  On  Samuel  Benedikt  consult:  J.  A.  Gleich, 
Anndlium  ecdeeiaetieorum,  ii.  522-550.  Dreeden.  1730; 
G.  L.  Zeissler.  Oeschichte  der  etieheiachen  Oberhofpredioer, 
pp.  111-110,  Leipnc.  1856.  On  Johann  Gottlob  consult: 
A.  H.  Kreysig,  ut  sup.,  pp.  108.  266;  L.  Diestel.  Oe- 
achiehte  dee  Alten  Teetamente  in  der  chrietlichen  Kir^,  p. 
352,  Jena,  1869.  On  Johann  Benedikt  consult:  F.  Kol- 
dewey,  Oeachiehte  der  klaeeiechen  Philolooiet  pp.  165-168, 
Bnmswick,  1897  (gives  further  literature). 

CARRANZA,  cOr-rOn'tha,  BARTOLOME:  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo;  b.  at  Miranda  (175  m.  n.e.  of 
Madrid),  Navarre,  1503;  d.  at  Rome  May  2, 1576. 
He  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  and  from 
1528  lectured  on  philosophy  and  scholastic  the- 
ology at  Alcala,  afterward  at  Valladolid.  Charles 
V.  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Cuzco  in  Peru,  but 
he  declined.  At  the  request  of  the  emperor  he 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  after  1546,  and  insisted  that  the  bishops 
should  reside  in  their  own  dioceses.  Strange  to 
say,  Carranza  came  into  conflict  with  the  Roman 
theologians  because  he  asserted  that  the  bishops 
had  their  rights  jure  divino,  not  by  papal  appoint- 
ment. When  the  council  was  suspended  he  might 
have  gone  to  Flanders  as  confessor  of  the  infante 
Philip,  but  he  declined  this  influential  position  to 
work  in  Spain  as  provincial  of  his  order.  He  ac- 
companied Philip  to  England  (1554)  when  the  lat- 
ter was  married  to  Mary  Tudor,  and  shared  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  there.  For  this 
he  was  rewarded  by  Philip  in  1557  and  made  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  which  proved  the  culmination  of 
his  career.  When  Charles  V.  was  dying  (1558), 
Carranza  gave  him  the  sacrament.  His  opponents 
circulated  the  report  that  the  emperor  had  not 
died  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  and  that  this  was 
owing  to  Carranza.    The  Inquisition  had  state- 


ments made  by  prisoners,  which  offered  sufl^cient 
material  to  justify  intervention,  and  his  enemies, 
especially  the  inquisitor-general  Valdez  and  Mel- 
chior  Cano,  called  attention  to  his  catechism  (Co- 
mentarioa  del  reverendissimo  Fray  Barlolomi  Car- 
ranza sohreel  Catechismo  Christiana y  Antwerp,  1558), 
which  contained  anything  but  Protestant  doc- 
trines, but  deviated  in  some  expressions  from  the 
Roman  tradition.  Carranza  was  imprisoned,  his 
papers  were  confiscated,  and  some  further  material 
for  charges  was  found.  The  examinations  of 
Protestants  in  Valladolid  which  he  held  in  1558  and 
1559  were  especially  scrutinized,  and  it  was  found 
that  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  purga- 
tory he  had  made  oral  statements  which  were  not 
Catholic.  In  spite  of  his  appeal  to  the  pope,  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  kept  him  in  prison  eight  years 
and  when  he  was  transferred  in  1567  to  Rome  at 
the  behest  of  Pius  V.  he  was  kept  there  under 
examination  nine  years  longer.  The  Roman 
process  ended  with  a  solemn  abjuration  of  four- 
teen statements  especially  taken  from  his  wri- 
tings and  with  canonical  punishment.  He  was 
suspended  for  five  years  and  died  in  Rome 
without  returning  to  Spain.  The  court  of  in- 
quisition had  overcome  in  his  person  the  highest 
episcopal  dignity*  ry,  but  Gregory  XIII.  allowed 
a  laudatory  epitaph  to  be  set  up  in  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Minerva.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapht:  Carransa's  most  noted  work,  Sumtna  con- 
eiliarum  et  pontificum  (a  church  history  to  Julius  III.), 
was  published  at  Venice,  1646  and  often.  His  life,  by 
H.  lAuswits,  BctrtKolomeo  Carranaa,  Erwbiachof  von  To- 
ledo, was  published  at  Kempten,  1870.  Consult  also: 
J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  £chard,  Scriptorea  ordinia  pradicatorum, 
vol.  ii.,  Paris.  1721;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  ver- 
botenen  BUcher,  i.  254,  308,  588  et  passim.  Bonn.  1883; 
Moeller,  ChriaHan  Church,  iii.  317;  H.  C.  Lea,  InquiaiHon 
in  Spain,  ii.  45-87,  iv.  15.  486, 502,  New  York,  1906. 

CARRASCOy  cOr-ras'co,  AFTONIO:  Spanish 
Protestant;  b.  in  Malaga  Jan.  19,  1843;  lost  with 
the  steamer  "  Ville  du  Havre"  Nov.  22,  1873, 
while  returning  home  from  the  Sixth  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in  New  York 
Oct.,  1873.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen  and 
joined  a  band  of  Bible-readers  in  Malaga  connected 
with  Manuel  Matamoros  (q.v.);  was  imprisoned 
for  two  years  (1860-62),  and  then  condemned  to 
the  galleys  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  but  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  supported 
by  representations  of  the  Prussian  government, 
the  sentence  was  changed  to  banishment  (1863). 
He  studied  theology  in  Geneva;  on  the  downfcdl 
of  Queen  Isabella  in  1868  he  returned  to  Spain  and 
undertook  the  work  of  evangelization;  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Free  Church  in 
Madrid,  with  a  membership  of  700,  and  president 
of  the  Protestant  Synod  of  Spain. 

Bibliographt:  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  may  be  found  in 
the  Hiatory,  etc.,  of  the  Sixth  General  Conference  of  the 
Etfanoelieal  AUianee,  p.  754.  New  York,  1874. 

CARROLL,  HENRY  KING:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Dennisville,  N.  J.,  Nov.  15,  1848. 
He  was  self-taught,  and  early  entered  joiunalism, 
being  successively  editor  of  the  Havre  Republican, 
Havre,  Md.  (1868-69),  and  assistant  editor  of 
The  Methodist,  New  York  (1869-70),  and  of  the 
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Hearth  and  Home,  New  York  (1870-71).  From 
1876  to  1898  he  was  religious  and  political  editor 
of  The  Independent,  New  York,  but  resigned  in  the 
latter  year  to  accept  the  appointment  of  special 
commissioner  of  President  McKinley  to  Porto  Rico. 
In  1881  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Ecumenical 
Methodist  Conference  in  London,  and  in  1884  was 
organizing  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Centennial 
Conference,  of  which  he  edited  the  proceedings  (New 
York,  1885),  while  in  1890  he  was  special  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  census  for  religious 
denominations.  In  1900  he  was  elected  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  was  reelected  four  years  later.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Historical  Society,  a 
manager  of  the  Methodist  Sunday  School  Union  and 
of  the  American  Sabbath  Observance  Society,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor. In  theology  he  is  in  thorough  accord  with 
the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  minor  con- 
tributions, he  has  written:  Religuma  Forces  of  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1893,  2d  and  enlarged 
ed.,  1895). 

CARROLL,  JOHN :  First  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
in  the  United  States;  b.  at  Upper  Marlborough, 
Prince  George's  County,  Md.,  Jan.  8,  1735;  d.  in 
Baltimore  Dec.  3,  1815.  He  studied  with  the 
Jesuits  at  Bohemia,  on  the  east  shore  of  Maryland, 
and  at  the  College  of  St.  Omer,  France;  joined  the 
Jesuits  in  1753;  was  ordained  priest  in  1759;  taught 
at  St.  Omer,  Li6ge,  and  Bruges;  traveled  through 
Europe  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
nobleman;  returned  to  America  in  1774  and 
became  missionary  and  priest  of  his  native  region 
with  headquarters  at  his  mother's  residence  at 
Rock  Creek,  not  far  from  Washington.  Like  his 
kinsman  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  he  warmly 
supported  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States  was  organized  as  a  distinct 
body,  free  from  the  authority  of  the  vicar  apos- 
tolic of  London,  he  was  made  prefect  apostolic 
in  1784;  in  1789  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Balti- 
more and  consecrated  in  England  in  1790;  in  1808 
he  became  archbishop.  He  foimded  Georgetown 
College  in  1791. 
Biblioorapht:  John    G.    Shea    gives    CarroWa    Life    and 

Times  in  History  of  the  Catholic  Chturdi  in  the  U.  S.,  vol. 

ii..  New  York,  1888. 

CARROLL,  JOHN  JOSEPH:  American  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Enniscrone,  County  Sligo,  Ireland, 
June  24,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Michael's 
College,  Toronto  (B.A.,  1876),  and  St.  Joseph's 
Provincial  Theological  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1879.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  was 
appointed  assistant  rector  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Name,  Chicago,  and  since  1887  has  been 
rector  of  St.  Thomas  Church  in  the  same  city.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  chairman  of  Gaelic  history  in 
the  Gaelic  League  of  America  and  in  1902  was 
chosen  national  librarian  of  the  same  organization. 
He  has  written:  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Aryan 
Race  and  Tongue  (Chicago,  1900);  Tale  of  the 
Wanderings  of  the  Red  Lance  (1902);   and  Pre- 


christian  Occupation  of  Ireland  by  the  Gaelic  Aryans 
(2  vols.,  1903-06). 

CARSON,  ALEXANDER:  Irish  Baptist;  b.  at 
Annahone,  near  Stewartstown  (30  m.  w.  of  Bel- 
fast), County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  1776;  d.  at  Belfast 
Aug.  24,  1844.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  and  was 
ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Tobermore, 
near  Coleraine,  County  Londonderry,  1798.  After 
a  few  years  he  left  the  Presbyterians  and  published 
as  justification  of  his  action  Reasons  for  Separating 
from  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster  (Edinburgh,  1804); 
a  portion  of  his  congregation  followed  him,  and  for 
ten  years  he  preached  in  bams  or  the  open  air.  A 
stone  church  was  built  for  him  in  1814.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  independent  career,  while  studying 
the  New  Testament  in  order  to  confute  the  Baptists, 
he  became  a  Baptist  himself,  and  thenceforth 
advocated  their  views  with  the  exception  of  close 
communion.  His  Baptism  in  Its  Mode  and  Sub- 
jects Considered  (Edinburgh,  1831;  enlarged  ed., 
1844)  is  a  Baptist  classic.  His  other  writings  were 
numerous  and  treat  topics  of  Bible  interpretation, 
philosophy,  doctrinal  and  practical  theology,  and 
the  like.  He  was  a  bitter  controversialist.  His 
collected  works  were  published  in  six  volumes  at 
Dublin,  1847-64. 

Bibuoqrapht:  G.  G.  Moore,  Life  of  Alexander  Carton, 
New  York,  1851;  John  Douglas,  A  Bioffraphieal  Sketch 
of  .  ,  .  A.  Caraon,  London.  1884;  DNB,  ix.  186. 

CARSTARESy  WH^LIAM :  Scotch  clergyman  and 
political  leader;  b.  at  Cathcart  (5  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Glasgow)  Feb.  11,  1649;  d.  in  Edinburgh  Dec.  28, 
1715.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  (graduated  1667) 
and  at  Utrecht,  whither  he  went  because  of  the 
political  troubles  at  home,  in  which  his  father  was 
implicated.  Toward  the  close  of  1674  he  was 
arrested  in  London,  being  suspected  of  having  a 
hand  in  the  distribution  of  a  seditious  pamphlet 
and  of  being  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  dis- 
affected in  Scotland  from  their  sympathizers  in 
Holland ;  he  was  kept  in  confinement  till  Aug.,  1 679. 
When  released  he  entered  actively  into  the  plots 
which  were  then  rife,  and  appears  at  different  times 
in  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  and  Holland.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot  (a  scheme  to 
assassinate  Charles  II.)  in  July,  1683,  he  was  caught 
in  Kent,  and  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  and  examined 
under  torture  before  the  Scottish  Council,  but  dis- 
played *'  great  discretion  "  in  the  disclosures  which 
he  made.  In  1686  or  1687  he  settled  at  Leyden, 
and  thenceforth  was  seldom  separated  from  William 
of  Orange,  whom  he  had  known  from  his  student 
days  in  Utrecht  and  who  trusted  him  implicitly 
and  often  took  his  advice,  especially  on  Scotch 
affairs.  After  William  became  king  of  En^and, 
he  made  Carstares  chaplain  for  Scotland,  and  the 
latter  rendered  valuable  services  both  to  his  country 
and  his  king,  especially  in  reconciling  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  to  the  new  regime.  His  personal 
influence  at  court  ceased  with  the  death  of  William, 
and  thenceforth  he  resided  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  made  principal  of  the  university  in  1703;  he 
also  became  minister  of  the  Gray  Friars'  Church, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  both  capacities.  He 
retained  his  position  as  royal  chaplain  imder  Anne, 
and  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  was  chosen  by  the 
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Gcuerai  Aast^mbly  tt>  make  tho  ixsufil  congratulatory 
speech.  He  was  four  Itmss  moilcrator  of  the  Gen* 
eral  Assembly^ 

BiBLiDGliAE'aT;  StaU-PapEtt  and  Ltitm  Addtvaaed  to  WiU- 
ioTfi  Caf^iorea^  with  life  by  J^  M'Coroiick,  Ediiiburili, 
1774;  R.  H.  Story,  WUiiafn  CamtafteM,  a  chanu'tiir  and 
cotter  of  tht  nxolutiofmry  epochs  t&^y-l7tS,  LoQdon.  1874; 
DSB,  Ll  187-100. 

CARTER,  JAMES:  American  Preabyteria^n^  b, 
1)1  New  York  Oct.  1,  1853*  He  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College  m  1882,  and  at  Union  Tbeologicai 
Seminary  hi  1885,  He  was  pastor  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  from  1889  till  1905,  when  lie  became  professor 
of  church  history  and  sociology  in  Lincoln  Uni* 
versity,  Pa.  He  has  written  the  biography  of  hia 
father,  Walter  Carter  (New  York,  1901),  and  two 
vohiraes  of  poems* 

CARTER,  THOMAS  HEHRY:  United  Breth- 
ren; b,  in  Carroll  CrO.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  1,  1851;  entered 
the  minijjtry,  186iJ;    elected  bishop,  1905. 

CARTESIANISM.    See  DBscAnxEs,  IlENfe, 
CARTHAGE,  SYWODS  OF, 

I.  Synods  before  and  umf^fT  C>'priaLn. 
IL  Synwls  during  the  Donatji+t  C<tntroTBniy, 
in.  Svdlk!^  In  CaiiDrrtlun  with  tho  Pelagiui  ConlrQFeTAy. 
IV«  Concluding  Synodsu 

Carthage,  the  ancient  riv'al  of  Rome,  preserved 
a  remnant  of  ita  former  gn^atno»s  in  the  command- 
ing position  asEumcil  by  its  bishops,  at  !cast  from 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  the  North- 
African  Church.  By  right  of  their  see,  they  were 
tx  officio  prima  tea  of  their  province,  while  tliia 
position  in  Xurnitlla,  ami  later  in  the  other  prov- 
inces of  North  Africa,  went  by  seniority »  But 
many  bishops  of  these  provinces  paid  great  heed 
to  the  counsels  of  Uic  bifihop  of  the  capital^  at 
least  in  CjT>rian'fl  time,  and  even  earlier  than  that 
had  formed  the  habit  of  meeting  there  for  con- 
ference. The  decii?ions  taken  in  regard  to  the  con- 
troversies agitating  the  AfrieaJi  Church,  especially 
the  I>onatmt  and  Pelagian,  were  of  pertnanent 
and  far-reaching  importance  for  the  development 
of  theology. 

L  Synods  before  and  under  Cyprian:  (1)  That 
under  Bishop  Agrip;ijnua  (c.  220  )j  to  whoso  de- 
cijiion  C>''prian  appealed  in  the  eontrovensy  about 
baptism  by  heretics.  (2)  That  held  c.  240  at  Lam- 
bcae  in  Numidia  (or  Carthage),  which  condemned 
the  heretic  Privatus.  (3)  The  first  untler  Cyprian 
after  his  return  to  Carthage,  just  after  Eaater.  25 L 
After  a  long  tbbate,  it  decided  that  the  lapsed, 
especially  those  who  had  offered  sacrifice,  should 
be  restored  only  on  an  extended  penance,  except 
in  danger  of  death,  while  the  UbeUatid  (»ee  Lapbed) 
might,  proviMonally  at  Icaj^tj  be  at  onoe  received. 
It  seems  to  have  been  ctistoniary  at  this  time  to 
hold  an  annual  Easter  synod;    and  at  least  one 

(4)  is  known  in  252,  to  which  probably  the  letter 
of  Cyprian  and  sixty-six  bishops  to  Fid  us  {EpUL^ 
IxivO  refers;  here  Privatus  attempted  to  have  hia 
case  reopened,  but  was  refused  and  joined  the 
opposition  that  f*ct  up  Fnrtunatua  as  a  rival  bishop. 

(5)  In  253,  with  reference  to  the  new  peraecution 


under  Gallus^  the  proccflure  in  the  case  of  the 
lapsed  was  modified,  so  thai,  if  truly  penitent, 
they  might  be  at  once  restored  {Epist,  1  vii. )-  Sabse- 
quent  synods  dealt  with  baptism  by  heretics,  con- 
cerning wluch  the  African  bishops  held  strict  views: 
(6)  One  attended  by  thirty-one  bishops  in  255 
(Epi%t.f  lxx.)»  (7)  A  more  general  one,  of  ^venty-one 
bishops,  from  Numidia  as  well,  in  the  spring;  of  256 
{Epist.t  Ixxiii.),  (8)  One  of  eighty*»even  bishopst 
tluH  time  including  the  !^fauritanians,  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  The  viewa  expressed  in  the  last- 
named  were  controverted  by  Augustine,  Dt  hap- 
iisuw  contra  DonntUiaRf  vi.,  vii, 

IL  Synods  during  the  Donatist  Controyeny; 
(1)  In  312,  composed  of  seventy  bishops,  opponents 
of  Cjeeilian,  who  was  excommunicated.  (2)  One 
of  270  Donati«rt  bishops,  about  330,  which  showed 
a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  sanctioned  the  admia^ 
sion  of  tradi tores  to  communion*  The  succeeding 
synods  for  iome  time  are  all  on  the  Catholic  side, 
and  show  a  more  or  ka^  severe  attitude  towatxi  the 
Donatists  according  to  the  position  taken  at  the 
time  by  the  Bchismatica.  (3)  The  so-calleti  "  First 
Council  of  Carthage,"  between  345  and  348,  at- 
tended by  fifty  bishops,  at  the  close  of  a  heavy 
persecution.  This,  Uke  S,  10,  11,  15,  and  20,  dealt 
only  cursorily  with  the  Donatist  question,  while  4, 
5,  6,  7,  9,  and  IS,  aa  far  as  we  know,  did  not  touch 
upon  it  at  alL  Under  Bishop  Genetfdius  of  Car- 
thage, who  was  much  e^stecmed  by  the  Donatists, 
took  place  (4)  a  synod  in  the  "  Pnetorium/'  and 
a  year  later,  or  in  300,  (5)  the  so-called  **  Second 
Council  of  Carthagje,"  attended  by  sixty  bishops, 
Untler  his  successor,  Aun^llus^  twenty  synods  are 
said  to  have  been  held,  in  the  most  important 
of  wliich  Augustine  participated.  In  a  general 
African  council  held  £it  Hippo  in  393  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  various  provinces  should  take  turns 
in  holding  such  general  gatherings;  but  this  system 
was  difficult  of  execution,  since  ^^faurltania  and 
Tripolis  were  too  distant,  and  the  latter  had  only 
five  episcopal  sees.  Among  such  general  councils 
may  be  reckoned,  bci^ldes  tliat  of  Hippo  which 
began  the  series,  that  of  Had rume turn,  394,  those 
numbered  here  3,  ,"1,  8,  1 K  12,  15,  and  20,  and  that 
of  Mileve,  402.  In  407  it  was  decided  to  abandon 
the  attempt  and  call  them  when  and  where  it 
seemed  expedient,  while  the  provincial  synods 
were  to  go  on  as  before.  (6)  and  (7)  Two  synods 
held  respectively  on  June  26,  394,  and  June  26,  397, 
of  which  little  ia  known. 

What  is  known  as  the  Br^viaHum  canonum 
Hipponewtium  corresponds  substantially  with  (S) 
the  Carthaginiense  IlL  of  the  Spanish  collection, 
Aug.  28,  397.  The  canons  of  393  and  397,  con- 
firmed at  Milevo  in  402,  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  church  Life  of  the  time.  The  most  famous 
Ls  that  containing  the  list  of  Scriptural  books,  and 
deaUng  with  the  reading  of  the  martyrologies. 
The  position  of  the  presbyters  in  relation  to  the 
bishops  is  restricted,  aggressions  by  bishops  on 
neighboring  dioce^s  reprobated,  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  clergy  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Church  regulateil.  In  regard  to  the  Donatist 
matter,  a  change  is  made,  allowing  clerics  coming 
from  the  schism  to  exercise  their  function,  under 
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certain  conditions,  where  formerly  they  had  been 
relegated  to  lay  communion.  Legations  from  the 
court  often  appeared,  as  at  (9)  a  synod  of  Apr.  27, 
399,  when  the  right  of  asylum  in  churches  was 
considered.  From  401  on  more  attention  is  paid 
to  the  Donatist  controversy,  at  first  in  a  concilia- 
tory spirit;  in  that  year  two  sjmods  were  held 
(10)  on  June  16  and  (11)  on  Sept.  13,  both  of  which 
occupied  themselves  also  with  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  paganism.  (12)  The  general  synod  of 
Aug.  25,  403,  laid  down  a  formula  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Donatists  which  only  increased  the  bitter- 
ness, and  the  following  synod  (13)  of  June  16,  404, 
appealed  to  the  emperor  to  repress  the  schismatics 
by  legal  measures.  This  was  done,  and  the  next 
synod  (14),  Aug.  23,  405,  returned  thanks  to  him. 
At  the  general  synod  (15)  of  June  13,  407,  measures 
were  adopted  to  facilitate  the  reception  into  the 
Church  of  entire  schismatic  communities;  and, 
after  the  issue  of  an  imperial  decree  which  mitigated 
the  former  severity,  both  on  (16)  June  16  and  (17) 
Oct.  13,  408,  delegations  were  sent  to  impress  the 
ecclesiastical  view  on  the  emperor.  The  only 
extant  provision  of  (18)  the  provincial  synod  of 
Jime  15,  409,  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 
burning  question;  but  after  the  issue  of  a  decree 
of  toleration,  the  next  (19),  on  June  14,  410,  sent 
another  delegation  to  the  emperor,  and  this  time 
with  success.  (20)  The  synod  of  May  1,  418,  is 
occupied  again  with  the  reception  of  Donatist  com- 
munities and  the  duty  of  the  conversion  of  heretics; 
while  some  of  its  provisions  look  forward  to  the 
next  division. 

m.  Synods  in  Connection  with  the  Pelagian  Con- 
troversy.    For  these  see  Pelaoius,  Pelaoianism. 

IV.  Concluding  Synods:  At  the  head  of  these 
comes  the  frequently  cited  synod  of  419,  attended 
by  217  bishops,  which  held  two  sessions,  May  25 
and  30  (designated  in  the  Hiapana  as  Carthaginiense 
VI.  and  VII.).  It  codified  and  to  some  extent 
shortened  the  preceding  legislation.  Part  of  its 
work  dealt  with  the  claims  of  the  Roman  See,  based 
improperly  on  the  decrees  of  the  First  Council  of 
Nicsea.  It  drew  up  also  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  Pope 
Boniface,  who  had  laid  four  points  before  it — the 
question  of  appeals,  the  joumejrs  of  the  African 
bishops  to  the  imperial  court,  the  right  of  excom- 
municated clerics  to  apply  for  restoration  to  neigh- 
boring bishops,  and  the  conduct  of  the  bishop  of 
Sicca  in  deposing  a  priest  who  had  appealed  to 
Rome.  The  council  temporized  on  the  first  and 
third  points,  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  the  priest, 
though  not  in  the  same  diocese.  A  still  firmer  tone 
was  taken  toward  Rome  by  the  synod  which 
(after  422)  wrote  to  Pope  Cfelestine  in  connection 
with  the  priest  above  mentioned,  which  showed 
that  the  ancient  independence  and  conciliar  spirit 
of  the  African  Church  were  still  unbroken. 

But  with  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  from  the 
west,  threatening  Carthage  in  439,  the  existence  of 
the  Church  of  North  Africa  drew  to  a  close.  In 
the  face  of  such  dangers  as  the  persecutions  of  the 
Arian  kings  brought  upon  the  Christians  of  those 
parts,  minor  differences  disappeared.  The  con- 
ference on  religion  held  in  484  did  not  give  them 
much  relief;    but  more  was  accomplished  by  the 


synod  of  Feb.  5,  525,  in  the  reign  of  Hilderic,  at- 
tended by  sixty  bishops  from  different  provinces. 
After  the  annexation  of  North  Africa  by  the  Byzan- 
tine government.  Bishop  Reparatus  held  a  synod 
of  217  bishops  in  535;  it  dealt  with  Rome  about 
the  reception  of  converted  Arians  into  the  service 
of  the  Church,  regulated  the  relation  of  monasteries 
to  the  bishops,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Justinian 
to  ask  the  restoration  of  property  and  privileges. 
Thenceforth  the  history  of  the  North-African 
Church  is  merged  in  the  general  development  of 
the  state  religion,  and  has  no  more  separate  im- 
portance before  its  final  extinction  by  the  Arabs. 
(Edgar  Henkecke.) 

Biblioorapht:  For  the  canons  of  the  synoda  oonmilt:  W. 
Beveridee,  Synodikon,  aive  vandeeta  canonum,  Oxford, 
1672  (includes  the  canons  of  the  African  synods);  G.  D. 
Fuchs,  6%bliothek  der  Kircherwenammlunoen,  iiL  1-476^ 
Leipsic,  1783.  On  the  general  qiiestion  consult:  F. 
Maasaen,  OfchithU  der  QuelUn  und  der  LUeratur  dea 
kanonitchen  Reehts,  i.  140  sqq.,  Gras,  1870;  J.  Lloyd, 
The  North  African  Chvr<^,  London,  1870;  O.  Hitachi. 
Cyprian  von  Karthaoo,  pp.  153  sqq.,  G/ittingen,  1885; 
Hefele,  ConcUienoeachiehta,  vols,  i.,  ii.  passim,  Ens.  Utuis!., 
vols,  i.,  ii.  passim;  the  brothers  Ballerini  in  Appendix  to 
the  Opera  of  Leo  I.,  vol.  i.,  chapp.  iii.,  xxi.-xxix.,  Venice, 
1757.  Detailed  treatment  may  be  found  in  Neander, 
Cfurittian  Church,  vols,  i.,  ii.  passim,  consult  Index  under 
"  Councils  and  Synods."  Short  discussions  are  also  in 
Schaff,  ChrUHan  Church,  iii.  793,  798;  Moeller,  Chrie- 
Han  Church,  i.  263.  267,  332.  447,  452-453,  457;  DCA, 
i.  36-39;  and  literature  under  Donatum. 

CARTHUSIANS. 

The  Life  of  St.  Bruno  ({  1).      Carthusians  in  Italy  (f  3). 
Foundation    of    Chartreuse     Growth  of  the  Order  ({  4). 
(S  2).  Organisation  ({  5). 

Scholarship  ({  6). 

The  Carthusians  are  a  Roman  Catholic  order 
founded  by  St.  Bruno  of  Cologne  at  Grande  Char- 
treuse (14  m.  n.  of  Grenoble)  in  Dauphin6  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  period 
was  particularly  favorable  to  the  formation  of  new 
monastic  orders.  The  monastery  of  Cluny  (q.v.) 
inspired  a  tendency  to  the  religious  life  throughout 
the  surrounding  regions,  but  this  cloister,  which  had 
adopted  the  cenobitic  monasticism  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, gave  no  impetus  to  eremitic  life.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  the  longing  for  medi- 
tation in  solitude  peopled  the  wastes  of  Burgundy 
and  Lorraine,  apparently  gaining  inspiration  from 
Italy  by  way  of  Dauphin^.  To  this  period  be- 
longed Hugo,  bishop  of  Grenoble  (1080-1132), 
who  had  barely  ascended  the  episcopal  chair  when 
he  renounced  it  to  bury  himself  in  the  monastery 
of  Chaise-Dieu,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  his  high 
office  by  the  mandate  of  Gregory  VII.  In  a  like 
spirit  two  canons  of  St.  Ruf us  in  Dauphin^  retired 
to  the  north  of  France,  returning  after  some  years 
with  Bruno. 

He  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  Cologne 
before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
educated  at  the  cathedral  school  of  Reims.  Suc- 
cessively canon  of  St.  Cunibert  at  Cologne  and 
scholastic  of  the  cathedral  of  Reims,  Bruno  had 
held  this  latter  office  with  distinction  for  some 
twenty  years  and  had  diligently  inculcated  the 
stem  principles  of  Hildebrand  and  the  monks  of 
Cluny.  Appointed  chancellor  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Reims  in  1075,  Bruno  relaxed  his  energies  as  a 
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teacher  to  assail  the  simony  of  his  own  archbishop, 

Manasseh  of  Goumey   (1067-SO).     After  a  long 

struggle,  in  which  Bruno  was  seconded  by  the  best 

element  in  his  chapter,  as  well  as  by 

1.  The  Life  the  neighboring  clergy,  Manasseh  was 
of  St.       deposed.     His    antagonist,    however, 

Bruno,  had  become  disheartened  with  the 
condition  of  the  Church.  In  equal 
despair  regarding  the  theology  to  which  he  devoted 
himself,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  world  and  live 
the  life  of  a  hermit.  Where  he  met  the  two  canons 
who  were  later  to  take  him  to  the  Chartreuse  is 
uncertain,  but  at  all  events  he  retired  with  a  few 
friends  of  like  S3rmpathies  to  Molesme  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Langres  to  live  the  life  of  an  anchorite  in 
the  center  of  French  asceticism.  He  there  joined 
the  adherents  of  Robert,  then  abbot  of  Molesme 
and  later  founder  of  the  Cistercians,  and  with  his 
permission  established  a  small  conununity  of  her- 
mits in  the  neighboring  Sdche-Fontaine.  Feeling 
that  this  refuge  was  insufficiently  sundered  from 
the  world,  Bruno  left  all  his  followers  but  six  in 
S^che-Fontaine,  pushed  southward,  and  in  1084 
reached  Grenoble,  where  the  little  company  was 
welcomed  by  Hugo,  who  had  but  recently  resumed 
his  episcopal  office. 

Partly  through  the  influence  of  the  abbot  of 
Chaise-Dieu,  Bruno  and  his  companions  received 
from  Hugo  the  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  valley 
of  Cartusia  as  their  place  of  refuge,  and  on  June  24, 
1084,  they  began  the  construction  of  the  hermitage, 
originally  consisting  of  three  wretched  huts,  each 
to  be  occupied  by  two  anchorites,  and  a  chapel. 
At  first  the  new  community  had  no  special  rule, 
although  they  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  Italian  Camaldolites  in  many  respects.  They 
were  clad  in  white,  and  were  bound  to  perpetual 
silence,  to  the  observance  of  the  monastic  hours, 
to  the  most  rigorous  renunciation  and  mortifica- 
tion, and  to  the  copying  of  books  of 

2.  Founda-  devotion.     After    directing  his    little 
tion  of      colony  of  hermits  for  six  years,  Bruno 

Chartreuse,  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Urban 
II.,  who  had  once  been  his  pupil  at 
Reims.  Bruno  obeyed  with  reluctance,  but  went 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  monks,  while  others 
remained  in  their  hermitage,  although  for  some 
time  they  proved  restive  under  the  administration 
of  Landuin,  whom  Bruno  had  placed  at  their  head. 
Li  Rome  the  hermits  found  themselves  longing 
for  their  mountain  valley,  and  Bruno  obtained 
permission  for  them  to  return,  bearing  letters  of 
commendation  from  the  pope  to  Hugo  of  Grenoble 
and  Hugo,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  Bruno,  however, 
remained  in  Rome,  although  he  was  neither  ener- 
getic enough  nor  polemical  enough  to  exercise  an 
influence  on  Urban's  rule  of  the  Church.  He  de- 
clined the  proffered  archbishopric  of  Reggio  in 
Calabria,  and  shortly  before  the  first  crusade,  ap- 
parently in   1091,  he  retired  to   the 

3.  Carthu-  wild  region  of   La  Torre  near  Squil- 
sians  in     lace  in  Calabria,  where  he  gathered 

Italy.       about  him  a  number  of  hermits  and 
formed  a  conmiunity  like  that  at  the 
Chartreuse.     In    1097   Count   Roger  of   Calabria 
gave  him  La  Torre  and  Santo  Stefanoin  Bosco,  and  | 


two  years  later  presented  him  with  San  Jacobo 
de  Mentauro,  so  that  he  was  able  to  establish  two 
large  cloisters  for  his  order.  He  was  buried  in 
Santo  Stefano  in  1101,  but  the  monastery,  which 
then  contained  thirty  monks,  soon  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cistercians,  nor  was  it  until  1137  that 
the  Carthusian  cloisters  even  reached  the  number 
of  four,  all  situated  in  France. 

After  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  order 
steadily  increased,  and  in  1170  the  Carthusians 
were  deemed  worthy  of  the  special  protection  of  the 
pope  and  were  officially  recognized  by  Alexander 
III.  In  1258  the  monasteries  of  the  order  num- 
bered fifty-six,  but  in  1378  the  Carthusians  were 
obliged  to  contend  with  a  division  corresp>onding 
to  the  papal  schism  and  lasting  until 
4.  Growth  the  Council  of  Pisa.  The  entire  body 
of  the  of  Carthusians  recognized  Martin  V. 
Order.  as  pope,  and  the  two  generals  of  the 
order  resigned  in  favor  of  John  of 
Greiffenbeig,  the  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monastery 
of  Paris,  who  thus  became  sole  general.  In  1420 
Martin  V.  granted  the  order  exemption  from  tithes 
for  all  its  estates,  and  in  1508  Julius  II.  issued  a 
bull  enacting  that  the  prior  of  the  mother  house 
should  always  be  the  general  of  the  order,  and  that 
the  annual  chapters  should  be  held  there.  Five 
yeaiB  later  the  Calabrian  monastery  of  Santo 
Stefano,  where  the  founder  of  the  order  was  buried, 
was  restored  to  the  Carthusians,  and  in  1514  Bruno 
was  canonized.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
oentury  the  Carthusian  monasteries  numbered  170, 
of  which  seventy-five  were  in  France.  The  Revo- 
lution struck  the  order  a  heavy  blow,  but  it  sur- 
vived and  in  1819  the  mother  house  near  Grenoble 
was  again  occupied.  In  1905,  in  consequence  of 
the  legislation  enacted  in  France  concerning  re- 
ligious orders,  the  Grande  Chartreuse  of  Grenoble  as 
well  as  the  other  Carthusian  monasteries  was  again 
vacated,  and  most  of  the  monks  retired  to  Spain. 

The  Carthusian  spirit  may  be  learned  from  its 
rule.  Until  1130  the  order  had  no  special  regu- 
lations, but  in  that  year  Guigo  de  Castro,  the  fifth 
prior  of  Chartreuse,  prepared  the  Consuetudines 
Cartusia.  In  1258  the  resolutions  of  the  chapters 
from  1141  were  collected  by  Bernard  de  la  Tour 
and  designated  Statuta  antiqiuif  while  additional 
collections  were  made  in  1367,  1509,  and  1581. 
The  chief  aim  of  them  all  was  the  most  absolute 
detachment,  not  only  from  the  world  and  all  its 
attractions  and  interests,  but  even 
5.  Organi-  from  the  brother  monks  of  the  order 

zation.  and  the  monastery.  The  lay  brothers, 
who  are  divided  into  the  three  classes 
of  canvern,  donati,  and  redditi^  are  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  professed.  Elach  monastery 
is  strictly  separated  from  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation and  from  all  other  orders,  while  every  form 
of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  influence,  whether 
active  or  passive,  is  carefully  avoided.  The  faithful 
adlierence  of  the  Carthusians  to  their  nile  spared 
them  the  necessity  of  reform  felt  by  many  orders 
in  the  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern 
times. 

The  Carthusians  now  control  twenty-six  inoniu:- 
teries,  and  still  retain  their  absolute  retirement 
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from  the  world.  The  order  Ukewise  includes 
Carthusian  nutiSj  who  are  said  to  have  existed  aa 
early  as  the  twelfth  century ^  although  in  the  eight- 
eenth only  five  nunneries  were  known,  alt  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  0\*er 
theee  convents  Carthujsian  monks  presided »  who 
as  vicars  ranked  above  the  prioresses  and  lived  in 
separuto  houses  with  other  professed  and  lay 
brothers.  The  nuns,  who  were  first  permitttJ  to 
become  professed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the 
sixteen  til  century^  may  eat  together  and  eon  verse 
more  frequently  than  is  allowed  to  the  monks. 

Although  in  Hcholarshtp  the  Carthuaians  can  not 
rival  the  Benedictinea,  Dominicajfifi,  or  Jesuits, 
they  are  not  without  their  men  of  fame.  From 
the  pre- Reformat] on  period  mention  may  be  matle, 
in  addition  to  the  Guigo  already  noted,  of  such 

authors  of  the  fourteenth  and  Rfteenth 

6,  Scholar-  centuries  as  Ludolf  of  Saxonyj  Hen- 

thip.        drik of  Coesftjld,  Gerhard  of  Schiedam, 

and  Henry  of  Kalkar,  as  well  as  of 
Jacob  of  Jilterbogk  and  Dionysius  of  Rickel. 
Noteworthy  names  of  later  date  arc  the  hagiog* 
rapheni  Lorena  Surius  and  H.  Murer,  and  such 
historians  of  the  order  as  Petrous,  Le  Vasseur^  and 
Le  Couteulx*  In  recent  times,  moreover ^  the  order 
entered  upon  a  revival  of  literary  activity. 

(0.  ZOCKLEttt.) 

^iBUOdittAI'BT'  HQlmbticbfrt  Ofdtn  und  Konffreoationent 
i.  251-263;  Le  ViuwcuTt  Ei^ftfmtHdft  ordini*  Carthutien- 
M.  2  vob,»  MontreuiJp  181ii2  (a  bio^mphy  nrraniii^f]  by 
the  eai^ndtLr^  goefl  ooly  to  July  31 ;  the  KUthor  died  l6D^)t 
Helyott  OrdrvM  manaxJiTtMrji,  vii.  36^406;  Magna  Vita. 
8.  kuiftinit,  eti.  J,  F.  Dimocrk  for  HoUm  ^Smra,  no,  37. 
Lotidon,  18&f;  F.  A.  Lefebure,  S,  Bruno  H  ionir^  dfE 
Chartrenj:.  2  VuIb.^  Paris*  1883;  idem.  La  Chartreuted^  Xdtre- 
Ditrnt^^t-Prei  h  NtuTiii^f,  NeuviU*.  1890;  C,  lleichenle«h' 
tier.  Der  Korth&tiserfrfden  in  Deutichland,  WtiribuTiSt 
188S;  C.  le  Gouteuli.  AnnaleM  ordimt  Cturtumtnn*^  losi- 
I4£9,  2  vob.,  MoDtj^uil,  18S7-SS;  C.  BQi]tr»tB«  The  Afon- 
OMter^  of  the  Grande  ChartrtuK,  London.  1&&3;  Vit  de  S^ 
Bntno,  Montreuit  1808;  H,  I^bbel.  Dtr  tStifi^  da  Kar- 
thduixrofd^na,  .  .  .  Bruno  out  Kiitn^  Miin^ter,  1809; 
Currier^  Rtliffwut  Ord^rt,  pp.  153-1 61.  On  the  Eng, 
C&rthusians  dousuH:  W.  H.  Brown.  Chart^hiiUM,  Ptut 
and  Pmnni,'  a  BHrf  Ili$krry,  Ijoodon,  1876;  W.  D, 
Parish,  List  of  Carthutiatvt,  JSffCi-lH79,  ib.  ISSO;  T.  Moe- 
tey,  ReminiJKvntf-*  tif  Towns ^  Village*^  awut  SchoolMt  i,  376- 
436,  ib.  18S5:  D.  L,  Hemiiiks,  London  ChaTttrhouae^  tU 
Monkt  and  Marturw,  ib.  1880. 

CARTWRIGHT,  PETER:  .^erican  MethotliM: 
b.  in  Amher.st  County,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  1785;  d.  near 
Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamon  County,  III.,  Sept.  25, 
1S72.  His  parents  removed  to  Kentucky  while 
he  was  a  child,  and  there  he  was  ^*  converted  "  in 
1801 ;  he  was  lieeniied  as  an  exiiorter  in  1802,  and 
spent  eight  years  in  the  old  Western  conference^ 
four  in  the  Kentucky,  eight  in  the  Tenne^fiee,  and 
torty-eight  in  the  Illinois.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  more  than  10^000  members  into  the 
Church,  baptized  more  than  12^000  persons,  and 
preached  more  than  IS^^MXI  sermons.  He  was 
known  as  the  **  backwooda  preacher,"  and  it 
Is  reported  that  when  moml  suasion  proved  in- 
tffective  with  the  n>ugh  eliaracters  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal  he  was  able  and  willmg  to  quiet  them 
by  physical  force.  He  was  once  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  and  was  defeated  for  Congress 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  in   1$46. 


Bibliography:  H«  wrot«  nfverftL  tm£t«.  ad  Aiitoliioffrapkif^ 
ed,  W.  R  Strickland.  N«w  York,  1856.  and  Fifty  YrarM 
a  Prtttidino  ElxLir,  rd.  W.  8,  Hopper ,  CinckiiiAti*  1&72L 

CARTWRIGHT,   THOMAS, 

Leader  of  Iho  Turitan  Party  (|  1). 

Controversial  WriliiigH  H  2). 

Miniater  m  AQtm-prti  (13). 

AjEftiii  ID  Eivgland  (}  4). 

Attitude  Toward  tbe  BrownutA  (|  5)^ 

Thomas  Cart  Wright  ^  English  Puritan  and  Frea- 
birterian,  was  bora  in  Hertfordsliire  1535;  d.  at 
Warwick  Dec.  27 j  1603,  He  was  matnculat4^d  aa 
a  ^izar  of  Claire  Hall,  Nov.^  ^547^  and  as  a 
scholar  at  St*  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Nov. 
6,  1550.  Being  a  Protestant  and  refusing  to 
return  to  the  Roman  Chureh,  he  was  debarrcKi 
from  the  university  during  Mary's  roign  (1553-59>, 
In  1560  he  becmne  a  minor  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  on  Apr.  6  of  the  same  year  a  fel- 
low of  St,  John's  College;  in  Apr.,  1562,  a 
major  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  In  1567  ho  took 
his  bachelor^s  degree,  and  in  1569  was  chosen  Lady 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  and  be^n  to  lecture 

on    the    Aet^   of   the   Apostles.     His 

I,  Leader    lectures    were    exceedingly    popuLir, 

of  the  Piui-  and  made  a  profound  impression  in 

tan  Party,   favor    of    his    dif^tinctively    Pun  tan 

views,  but  ereated  a  Btorm  of  oppo* 
sition  from  the  Prelntical  piLrty,  headetl  by  Dr, 
Whitgift.  Thii*  conflict,  under  these  two  great 
champions,  eontinued  to  grow  more  and  more 
severe,  and  was  continued  by  their  successors  in 
two  great  parties  in  the  Church  of  England — the 
Presbyterian  and  the  Prelatical.  The  Puritan 
platform  is  well  stated  in  the  six  propositions 
which  Cartwright  dehvered  imder  liLs  own  baud 
to  the  vice-ehancellor,  the  grounds  of  his  persecU' 
tion  by  the  Prelatiats: 

I,  That  the  named  and  functioiui  of  archbj<«hi>p«  «]id  arrh- 
dcacona  ought  to  b^  nbolinhcd^  2.  That  the  ofTin^  cif  the 
lawfxil  mLnislt^n]  of  the  Churi?lif  vit.,  bithopn  aiul  deaoonat 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  their  apofltolteal  inMitatnc:  bishops 
to  prench  the  irord  of  God,  und.  praVr  and  dt'ttfoofl  to  be  em- 
ployed in  takitig:  eofe  of  the  poor.  ,1.  Tliat  the  ^ovemroefit 
of  tho  Church  oiij^ht  not  to  be  entrusted  to  bi:<hop'i}  chsji* 
ccllorat  or  the  oflfiicials  of  arcbdejicoDv;  but  every  church 
ought  to  be  Kovemed  by  Ha  own  inim»terB  and  presbyters, 
4-  That  |Ilinifttp^s  oqjiht  not  to  be  at  Itu^e,  but  every  one 
ihould  have  the  charge  of  a  particular  congregation^  d.  Thul 
jio  man  ouflhl  to  ^icjt^  or  to  etaTid  aa  a  randjdate  for  the 
miniatry.  6,  That  minli^teri  ou^ht  not  to  be  created  by  the 
pole  authority  of  the  bishop,  but  to  be  openly  and  fairly 
ehoHQ  by  the  people. 

Having  been  deprived  of  his  professorsliip  Dec,  1 1 , 

1570,  and  of  his  f oUowslup  at  Trinitjr  CoHt^ge  in  Sept . . 

1571,  CartwTight  went  to  the  Continent,  nnd  m 
Geneva  conferred  with  Beza  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,     He  was  prevailed  upon 

by  his  frienda  to  return  in  Nov.,  1572. 

a.  Contro-  An  AdnwnUwn  to  Parliament  for  the 

versial      Reformation  of  Church  Discipline  had 

Writings,    been  iaaued  by  his  friends  John  Field 

and  Thomas  Wilcox,  for  which  they 

h^  been  ea^  into  prt^ion.     Cartwright  espoused 

their  cause,  and  issued   The  Second  Adrnjonilion, 

mth  on  Hutnhie  PdUion  to  Both  House4s  of  Parlia- 

iTtenifor  Relief  A gaimf  Subneription .1572.    Wliitgift 

replied  in  jin  Ajiswere  to  a  Ctrien  LibfH^  IntUultd 

An  Admonition  to  the  Parliament ^  1072*     Cartwright 
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rejoined  in  A  Replye  to  an  Ansu^re  Made  of  M. 
Doctor  Whitegi/te  Againste  the  Admonition  to  the 
Parliament,  1573.  This  was  a  renewal  of  the  old 
discussion  on  a  larger  scale,  going  to  the  roots  of 
difference;  Cartwright  and  the  Puritans  contend- 
ing that  the  church  government  and  the  discipline, 
as  well  as  the  doctrine,  must  be  reformed  according 
to  the  Scriptures.  The  discussion  took  a  wide 
range — as  to  the  standani  of  church  government, 
the  choice  of  ministers,  the  ofnces  of  the  Christian 
Church,  clerical  habits,  bishops,  archbishops,  the 
authority  of  princes  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  con- 
firmation, etc.  Whitgift  replied  in  A  Defense  of 
the  Ecclesiasticall  Regiment  in  Englande  Defaced  by 
T.  C.  in  his  Replie  againste  D.  Whitgifte,  1574,  and 
also  The  Defense  of  the  Answere  to  the  Admonition, 
against  the  Replye  of  T.  C,  1574,  pp.  812,  folio. 

An  order  for  Cartwright's  apprehension  was 
issued  Dec.  11,  1574;  but  he  fled  to  the  Continent, 
and  became  minister  of  the  English  congregation 
of  merchants  at  Antwerp  and  Middelburg.  In 
1576  he  went  to  the  isles  of  Jersey  and 
3.  Minister  Guernsey,  aided  the  Puritans  there 
in  Antwerp,  in  settling  the  discipline  of  their 
churches,  later  returning  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  preached  for  several  years.  While 
abroad,  he  wrote  the  Second  Replie  of  Thomas 
Cartwright  A ga ynst  Maister  Doctor  Whit{fiftes  Second 
Anstrer  Touching  the  Churche  Discipline,  1575,  and 
also  The  Rest  of  the  Second  Replie,  1577.  He,  in 
1574,  prepared  also  a  preface  to  the  Latin  work  of 
William  Travers,  and  translated  it  under  the  title 
A  Full  and  Plaine  Declaration  of  Ecclesiasticall 
Discipline  owt  off  the  Word  off  God  and  off  the 
Declininge  off  the  Churche  off  England  from  the 
Same,  1574.  which  still  more  embittered  his  foes. 
In  1583,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  and  a  large  number 
of  Puritan  friends,  he  undertook  to  write  a  confu- 
tation of  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  took  him  many  years;  but  he  was  prevented 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  England  from 
publishing  his  work.  The  year  before  his  death, 
however,  Ids  Ansvoere  to  the  Preface  of  the  Rhemish 
Testament,  1602,  was  issued;  but  the  work  itself, 
not  until  1618,  under  the  title  A  Confutation  of 
the  Rhemists  Translation,  Glosses,  and  Annotations 
on  the  New  Testament,  so  farre  as  they  containe 
Manifest  Impieties,  Heresies,  Idt)latries,  etc.,  fol., 
pp.  lviii.,761,  xviii.,  Leyden.  In  1584  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  divinity  chair  in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland, 
but  declined. 

In  1585  Cartwright  returned  to  England  without 
the  royal  permission,  and  was  apprehended  by 
Bishop  Aylmer  of  London  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  from  April  imtil  June,  when 
he  was  released  through  the  influence  of  his  power- 
ful friends,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
4.  Again  in  appointed   him  master  of  a  hospital 

England,  which  he  had  founded  at  Warwick. 
His  preaching  was  opposetl  by  his 
enemies,  but  without  success,  until  1590.  During 
this  time  he  went  over  a  great  part  of  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastics.  The  latter  was  published  in 
1604  imder  the  title  Metaphrasis  et  homilia  in 
librum  Solomonis,  qui  inscribitur  Ecclesiastes,  4to; 


the  former  in  1617,  Commentarii  succincti  et  delu- 
cidi  in  Proverbia  Solomonis,  4to.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  preacher  in  England  who 
practised  extempore  prayer  before  sermon,  although 
he  usually  employed  forms  of  prayer.  During  this 
period  the  ecclesiastical  conflicts  waxed  hotter  and 
hotter.  The  Puritans  had  been  making  rapid  prog- 
ress. The  first  presbytery  was  organized  at  Wands- 
worth within  the  Church  of  England  in  1572. 
Classes  were  rapidly  organized  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  secretly.  In  1583  a  rough  draft  of  a 
book  of  discipline  was  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Cart- 
wright and  Walter  Travers,  and  at  an  assembly 
held  either  at  London  or  Cambridge  it  w^as  re- 
solved to  put  it  in  practise.  It  was  revised  at  a 
national  synocl  in  London  (1584),  and  referred  to 
Mr.  Travers  "to  be  corrected  and  ordered  by 
him."  It  was  then  passed  around  the  various 
classes.  It  was  adopted  and  subscribed  by  an 
assembly  of  all  the  classes  of  Warwickshire  in 
1588,  and  then  by  a  provincial  synod  in  Cam- 
bridge; and  by  1590  the  Directory  had  spread  all 
over  England,  and  was  subscribed  to  by  as  many 
as  500  ministers.  The  episcopal  party  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  determined  to  arrest  Cartwright 
with  the  other  leaders  and  to  destroy  as  large 
a  number  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Discipline  as  pos- 
sible. A  few  copies  were,  however,  preserved, 
two  copies  in  manuscript,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  another  in  Lambeth  Palace,  in  Latin, 
entitled  Disciplina  ecclesioe  sacra.  These  were 
discussed  and  the  Lambeth  manuscript  published 
by  F.  Paget  in  liis  Introduction  to  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Hooker* s  Treatise,  London,  1899,  pp.  238  sqq.  An 
edition  in  English  with  slight  modifications  was 
issued  in  1644  by  authority  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, entitled  A  Directory  of  Church  Government 
anciently  contended  for,  and  as  farre  as  the  Times 
would  suffer,  practised  by  the  first  Non-Conform- 
ists in  the  Daies  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Found  in 
the  study  of  the  most  accomplished  Divine,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cartwright,  after  his  decease ;  and  re- 
served to  be  published  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

The  discussion  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Prelatists  was  complicated  by  the  Brownist 
party   and    the    Marprelate   tracts    (q.v.),   which 
bitterly   satirized   the   bishops.     Cartwriglit   took 
strong  ground  against  the  Brownists 
5.  Attitude  and  their  doctrine  of  separation,  and 
Toward  the  opposed    the    Mar{)rclate   method   of 
Brownists.   controversy;    but  it  was   the  policy 
of  the  Prelatists  to  make  the  Puritans 
bear  all  the  odium  of  the  weaker  and  more  obnox- 
ious party.     Manuscripts  of  Cartwright  against  tho 
Brownists  are  preserveil  and  lately  published   (sc  c 
Bkownk,  Robert).     In  May,  1590,  he  was  sum- 
moned before    the  High  Commission,   and   com- 
mitted   to   the    Fleet.      He    and    his    associates 
were    confronted    with     thirty-one     articles     of 
charges,   afterward   increased   to  thirty-four,  be- 
sides   articles    of    inquiry.      lie    was  willing   to 
reply  to  the  charges,  but  rcfusetl  to  give  testimony 
against    his   brethren.     lie    was    then  summoned 
before   the  Star  Chamber  with    Edmund    Snape 
and  others;   but  the  case  never  reached  an   issue. 
Powerful    friends    worked    in    his    behalf,    an ! 
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he  was  finally  released  from  prison  in  1592,  on 
the  promise  of  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior, 
in  broken  health.  From  1595  to  1598  he  lived  on 
the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  afterward  at  Warwick. 
To  a  bitter  attack,  he  wrote  A  Brief  Apologie 
of  Thomas  Cartwright  against  all  such  slaunderous 
Accusations  as  it  pleaseth  Mr.  Sutcliffe  in  his  Sev- 
erall  pamphlets  most  injuriously  to  load  him  with, 
etc.,  4to,  pp.  28,  1596.  In  the  main,  the  Presby- 
terian churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America  still 
stand  by  his  principles. 

Other  works  besides  those  mentioned  in  their 
historical  connections  were  published  after  Cart- 
wright's  death  by  his  disciples:  A  Catechisme, 
IGll;  A  Treatise  of  the  Christian  Religion,  1611 
(anonymous),  2d  ed.,  4to,  1616,  edited  by  Will- 
iam Bradshaw;  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  1612;  Harmonia  Evangelica,  Am- 
sterdam, 4to,  1627;  Commentaria  Practica  in  totam 
Ilistoriam  Evangelicam,  1630,  3  vols.,  4to.  See 
also  Puritans,  Puritanism,  §  7. 

C.  A.  Briqgb. 

Biblxoorapht:  C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper,  AthtncB  Cantatfrioien- 
M«.  ii.  360-366,  London,  1861;  B.  Brook.  Lives  of  the 
PurUana,  ii.  136  sqq.,  3  vols.,  ib.  1813;  idem,  Memoir 
of  the  Life  and  Writinge  of  Thomae  Cartwright,  ib.  1845; 
F.  L.  Colvile,  Worthies  of  Warvnekehire,  pp.  92-100,  878, 
ib.  1870;  J.  B.  Mullincer,  Hietory  of  the  Univereity  of 
Cambridge,  ib.  1888;  DNB,  ix.  22&-230. 

CARUS,  PAUL:  Philosopher  and  student  of 
comparative  religion;  b.  at  Ilsenburg  (27  m.  s.e. 
of  Brunswick),  Germany,  July  18,  1852.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Ttibingcn,  Greifs- 
wald,  and  Strasburg  (Ph.D.,  Tttbingen,  1876), 
and  after  teaching  in  two  realgymnasia  in  Dresden 
and  in  the  Royal  Saxon  Cadet  Corps,  he  came  to 
America  in  1883,  and  since  1887  has  been  editor 
of  The  Open  Court,  Chicago,  also  editing  The 
Monist,  Chicago,  since  1890.  He  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Religious  Parliament  Extension  since 
its  inception,  and  was  the  inaugurator  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  held  at  Chicago 
in  1893.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Leopoldina, 
Germany,  the  Press  Club,  Chicago,  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  and  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  theology  he  holds 
that  religion  is  to  be  purified  by  scientific  criticism 
and  ultimately  to  be  based  upon  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience. He  has  written,  in  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  minor  articles  and  contributions:  Helgi 
und  Sigrun,  ein  episches  Gedicht  der  nordischen  Sage 
(Dresden,  1880);  Metaphysik  in  Wissenschaft, 
Ethik  und  Religion  (1881);  Algenor,  eine  episch- 
lyrische  Dichtung  (1882);  Gedichte  (1882);  Lieder 
eines  Buddhisten  (1882);  Ursache,  Orund  und 
Zweck  (1883);  Aus  dem  Exil  (1884);  Monism  and 
Meliorism  (New  York,  1885);  Fundamental  Prob- 
lems (Chicago,  1889);  The  Ethical  Problem  (1890); 
The  Soul  of  Man  ( 1891 ) ;  Homilies  of  Science  (1892) ; 
Primer  of  Philosophy  (1893);  The  Religion  of 
Science  (1893);  Truth  in  Fiction  (1893);  The 
Gospel  of  Buddha,  According  to  Old  Records  (1894); 
De  rerum  natura,  philosophisches  Gedicht  (1895); 
Religion  of  Enlightenment  (1896);  Buddhism  and 
its  Christian  Critics  (1897);  Chinese  Philosophy 
(1898);  Kant  and  Spencer  :  A  Study  of  the  Fai- 
lures of  Agnosticism  (1899);   Sacred  Tunes  for  the 


Consecration  of  Life  (1899);  The  Dawn  of  a  New 
Era,  and  Other  Essays  On  Religion  (1899);  Whence 
and  Whither  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Soul,  Its  Origin  and  Its  Destiny  (1900);  The  History 
of  the  Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil  (1900);  The  Surd 
of  Metaphysics  (1903);  Friedrich  Schiller  (1905); 
Magic  Squares  (1906);  and  The  Rise  of  Man  (1906). 
His  works  of  fiction  include:  Karma  :  A  Story  of 
Early  Buddhism  (Chicago,  1895);  Nirvana:  A 
Story  of  Buddhist  Psychology  (1897);  The  Chief's 
Daughter:  A  Legend  of  Niagara  (1901);  Tfie 
Crown  of  Thorns  :  A  Story  of  the  Time  of  Christ 
(1901);  and  Amitabha  (1906).  He  has  also  trans- 
lated from  Latin  the  Eros  and  Psyche  of  Apuleius 
(Chicago,  1900),  and  from  German  the  Xenions  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  (1896)  and  Kant's  Prolegomena 
to  any  Future  Metaphysics  (1902),  while  he  has 
edited  and  translaleid  the  Chinese  texts  of  L&o- 
tse's  Tao-Teh-King  (Chicago,  1898),  as  well  as 
the  Kan  Ying  P'ien  (1906)  and  the  Yin  Chih  Wen 
(1906). 

CARY,  ALICE:  Poet  and  hymn-writer;  b.  on 
a  farm  8  m.  n.  of  Cincinnati  Apr.  26, 1820;  d.  in 
New  York  Feb.  12,  1871.  Her  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  her  sister,  Phcebe,  b.  Sept. 
4,  1824;  d.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  31,  1871.  Both 
began  to  write  verses  early  and  published  jointly 
a  volume  of  Poems  in  1850.  In  1850-51  they 
removed  to  New  York,  where  they  supported 
themselves  by  literary  work  and  gathered  a  wide 
circle  of  friends.  Alice  was  the  more  productive 
writer  and  published  stories  and  novels  as  well  as 
poems.  BaUads,  Lyrics,  and  Hymns  (Boston,  1865) 
is  her  most  important  volume  of  verse.  Phoebe 
published  independently  Poems  and  Parodies 
(1854)  and  Poems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  (1868); 
with  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems  she  compiled  Hymns 
for  all  Christians  (1869).  The  poems  of  both 
sisters  are  collected  in  the  "  Household  Edition  " 
(Boston,  1882)  and  Early  and  Late  Poems  (1887). 
The  most  familiar  of  their  hymns  is  Phoebe's 
"  One  sweetly  solemn  thought  comes  to  me  o'er 
and  o*er." 

Biblioorapbt:  Mary  Clemmer  Ames,  Memorial  of  AUtm 
and  Phcebe  Cory,  New  York.  1872;  S.  W.  Duffield.  Eng- 
lUh  Hymna,  pp.  447-440,  ib.  1886;  Julian,  Hymnotogy, 
p.  214. 

CARY,  GEORGE  LOVELL:  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Medway,  Mass.,  May  10,  1830.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College  (B.A.,  1852),  and  was  acting 
professor  of  Greek  in  Ajitioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  O.,  in  1856-57,  being  appoint^  full  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  following  year  and 
serving  in  this  capacity  until  1862.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  made  professor  of  New  Testament 
language  and  literature  in  Meadvillc  Theological 
School,  where  he  remained  until  1902,  when  he 
became  professor  emeritus.  He  was  also  acting 
president  of  the  institution  in  1890-91  and  presi- 
dent in  1891-1902.  His  theological  position  is, 
in  general,  that  of  modem  Unitarianism.  He  has 
written:  An  Introduction  to  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  (Andover,  Mass.,  1878)  and  The  Sifn- 
optic  Gospels,  Together  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Text- 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1900). 
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CiOtT,  HENRY  FRANCIS:  Trandator  of  Dante; 
b.  at  Gibraltar  Dec.  6;  1772;  d.  in  London  Aug.  14, 
1844.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (M.A., 
1796),  took  orders,  and  became  vicar  of  Abbot's 
Bromley,  Staffordshire.  In  1800  he  removed  to 
Kingsbury,  Warwickshire,  and  after  1807  lived 
in  London.  He  was  assistant  keeper  of  printed 
books  in  the  British  Museum,  182&-37.  His 
translation  of  Dante  was  begun  in  May,  1800,  and 
finished  twelve  years  later;  the  Inferno  was  pub- 
lished in  1805  and  the  completed  work  in  1814.  It 
attracted  little  attention  at  first,  but  was  com- 
mended by  Coleridge  in  his  lectures  in  1818,  and 
Southey  afterward  pronounced  it  "  one  of  the  most 
masterly  productions  in  modem  times."  Four 
editions  were  issued  during  Cary's  life,  and  it  still 
remains  the  standard  translation  in  English  blank 
verse. 

Biblioorapht:  Henry  Gary,  Memoir  of  Rev.  H.  F.  Cory, 
:     2  vols..  London,  1847;  DNB,  ix.  242-244. 

CARYL,  JOSEPH:  English  Independent  clergy- 
man; b.  in  London  1602;  d.  there  Mar.  10,  1673. 
He  studied  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  became 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  was  appointed  minister 
of  St.  Magnus'  Church  near  London  Bridge,  1645; 
ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1662,  but  gathered 
a  new  congregation  and  continued  to  preach  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  and  one  of  the  triers  for  the 
approbation  of  ministers  in  1653.  He  is  remem- 
bered for  his  Exposition  with  Practical  Observations 
on  the  Book  of  Job  (12  vols.,  4to,  London,  1664-66; 
2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  folio,  1676-77;  abridged  ed.  by 
Berrie,  Edinburgh,  1836). 

CASALI  DEL  DRA60,  cd-saO!  del  drfl'gO,  GIO- 
VAlfin,  j6-van'nl,  BAPTISTA,  bflp-tis'tfl:  Car- 
dinal; b.  at  Rome  Jan.  30, 1838.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Roman  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1860.  Six  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed chamberlain  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  was 
then  canon  successively  of  the  Lateran  (1867-71) 
and  of  St.  Peter's  (1871-78).  In  1878  he  became 
domestic  prelate,  and  in  1895  Leo  XIII.  created 
him  titular  Latin  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He 
received  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1809,  being  created 
cardinal  priest  with  the  title  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Victoria. 

CASANAS  Y  PAGES,  cQ-sa'nyOs  i  pQ-H^z',  TSAL- 
VATORE,  8al"va-t6'r4:  Cardinal,  b.  at  Barcelona, 
Spain,  Sept.  5,  1834.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  city,  and  in  1879  was  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Keramus  and  seven  months  later  be- 
came bishop  of  Urgel.  In  1901  he  was  translated 
to  his  present  see  of  Barcelona,  and  in  1895  was 
created  cardinal  priest  of  Santi  Quirico  e  Giulitta. 

CASAS,  BARTOLOME  DE  LAS.     See  Las  Casas. 

CASAUBON,  ca-sS'bon  or  cQ"z6"b«n',  ISAAC: 
Scholar;  b.  in  Geneva  Feb.  18,  1559;  d.  in  London 
July  12,  1614.  His  father  was  a  poor  Huguenot 
preacher,  who  could  give  his  son  little  education, 
nevertheless  he  came  to  be  considered  the  most 
learaed  man  in  Europe  after  Joseph  Scaliger.  He 
was  professor  of  Greek  at  Geneva,  1582-96,  at 
Montpellier,  1396-C9;  in  1600  he  went  to  Paris, 
II.— 28 


whMiB  he  might  have  been  profeaeor  in  the  univer- 
sity if  be  had  embraoed  Rcunan  Catholicism;  this, 
however,  he  refused  to  do,  although  he  offended 
the  rigid  Calvimsts  by  denying  their  extreme  posi- 
tions. He  was  given  a  pension  by  Henry  I V.  (1600), 
and  in  1604  became  sublibrarian  of  the  royal 
library.  In  1610  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  King  James  and  the  Anglican 
bishops  and  was  made  prebendary  of  Canterbury 
and  Westminster.  His  works  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  field  of  classical  scholarship,  but  he 
edited  a  Greek  New  Testament  (Geneva,  1587),  and 
published  some  minor  pamphlets  of  theological 
interest;  his  criticism  of  the  Annales  of  Baronius, 
begun  at  the  request  of  King  James,  was  left  un- 
finished. His  letters  (in  Latin),  with  life,  were 
published  by  D'Almeloveen  (Rotterdam,  1709); 
his  diaiy,  EpkemerideSf  ed.  Russell,  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  1850. 

Bibliooraphy:    Mark   Pattiflon,    Itaae   CoMavbon^  London, 
1875.  2d  ed..  by  Nettleship.  1802. 

CASELIUS,  ca-s^Oi-us,  JOHANNES,  y6-han'es: 
Crerman  scholar;  b.  at  GOttingen  1533;  d.  at 
Hehnst&dt  Apr.  9,  1613.  He  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  family  of  Chessel,  which  during  the  Refor- 
mation period  had  emigrated  on  account  of  its 
faith.  His  father,  Matthias  Bracht  von  Chessel, 
found  a  refuge  at  Gdttingen  and  became  a  teacher 
there.  Johannes  studied  at  Wittenberg  under 
Melanchthon  and  at  Leipsic  imder  Joachim  Came- 
rarius.  Under  their  guidance  he  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  humanists  of  Germany;  he 
was  made  a  doctor  of  law  at  Pisa  in  1566,  and  was 
ennobled  in  1567  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  II. 
From  1563  to  1589  he  labored  at  Rostock  and  then 
accepted  a  call  to  Helmst&dt.  He  enjoyed  there 
the  favor  of  his  prince,  Duke  Heniy  Julius  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  fame  of  his  learning  made  him 
a  kind  of  European  celebrity.  But  the  orthodox 
theologians  in  the  university,  who  opposed  Melanch- 
thonianism,  soon  attacked  Caselius.  The  leader 
of  the  orthodox  was  Professor  Daniel  Hoffmann 
(q.v.),  who  considered  all  use  of  reason  and  phi- 
losophy in  theology  as  dangerous,  because  the 
reveiid^  truth  is  injured  thereby.  In  this  and 
similar  tendencies  Caselius  saw  the  approach  of  a 
new  barl^arLm,  and  he  was  not  far  wrong.  He 
had  the  encouragement  of  a  few  bright  pupils, 
including  the  young  Georg  Calixtus  (q.v.),  and 
comforting  messages  came  to  him  from  friends 
abroad.  But  unfortunately  his  material  circum- 
stances became  more  and  more  wretched,  and  for 
this  reason  his  life  ended  in  discord  and  dark- 
ness. In  the  barbarism  which  came  over  Germany 
with  the  Thirty  Years'  War  his  numerous  writings, 
distinguished  by  spirited  contents  and  elegant  form, 
were  soon  almost  forgotten.  As  far  as  they  are 
printed,  they  can  only  be  found  in  larger  libraries. 
They  refer  to  Greek  authors,  ancient  grammar, 
henneneutics,  and  rhetoric,  as  well  as  to  pedagogics 
and  political  science.  Caselius  was  the  firet  to 
■ep^rmte  political  science  from  the  Roman  juris- 
pni4vioe  and  raise  it  to  a  distinct  discipline. 

Paul  Tschackert. 

BiBUOOAArar:  For   tho   letters   oonmilt:  J.    a   Dranafekl, 
OpiM  opittoUcum  /.  CoMiii,  Frankfort,   1687;  Commm^ 
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cium  lUerarwn  clarorum  virorum  e  mu»eo  R.  A.  NoUeniv^ 
Bremen.  1737.  See  Cauxtub.  Consult:  E.  L.  T,  Henke, 
Calixtua'  Briefwech»el,  Halle.  1833;  idem,  G.  CaliztuM  und 
•eine  Zeit,  vol.  i..  Halle.  1856;  ADB,  iv.  40  sqq.  F.  Kol- 
dewey  has  projected  a  monograph  on  Caselius.  for  which 
he  has  access  to  the  best  sources. 

CASPARI,  cOs'pa-ri,  CARL  PAUL:  Norwegian 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Dessau  Feb.  8,  1814;  d.  at  Chris- 
tiania  Apr.  1 1 ,  1892.  He  was  of  Jewish  parentage 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
From  1834  to  1838  he  studied  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
under  Fleischer.  Partly  from  the  influence  of 
fellow  students,  among  whom  was  Franz  Delitzsch, 
he  adopted  Christianity  and  was  baptized  in  1838. 
His  Jewish  training  naturally  fitted  him  for  work 
in  Old  Testament  exegesis,  and  he  spent  two  years 
at  Berlin  under  Hengstenberg.  In  1842  he  became 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic.  and  in  1847  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Christ iania,  where  he  remained 
from  choice  the  rest  of  his  life,  declining  calls  to 
Rostock  in  1850,  to  Dorpat  in  1856,  and  to  Er- 
langen  in  1857  and  again  in  1867.  His  linguistic 
ability  enabled  him  speedily  to  master  the  Nor- 
wegian language,  so  that  he  could  begin  lectures 
in  less  than  a  year.  He  was  made  full  professor 
in  1857.  In  his  university  work  Caspari  inter- 
pieted  various  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments and  treated  Old  Testament  introduction. 
His  lectures  were  inspiring,  thorough,  earnest,  and 
bore  evidence  of  a  living  Christian  faith.  In  his 
exegesis  and  apologetics  he  followed  Hengstenberg, 
and  he  remained  to  the  end  an  opponent  of  moilem 
critical  scholarship.  But  his  work  and  interest 
were  not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament  field.  In  I 
1825  a  Danish  preacher,  Nicolai  Frederik  Soverin 
Grundtvig  (q.v.),  propounded  peculiar  views,  N-iz., 
that  the  baptismal  formula,  the  renunciation,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Supi>er 
come  directly  from  the  Lord,  have  never  been 
changed,  and  therefore  stand  above  the  Scriptures. 
The  view  found  adherents  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  fear  was  felt  that  the  formal  principle  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  was  in  danger.  Caspari  under- 
took a  careful  investigation  of  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  baptismal  formula  and  its  history 
and  thus  was  led  on  to  extensive  ecclesiastico- 
patristic  studies.  He  published  a  long  series  of 
articles  and  books  as  the  result,  most  of  them  in  the 
Norwegian  language.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Norwegian  Bible  Society  he  assisted  in  making  a 
new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was 
completed  for  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Society,  May  26.  1891 ;  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  working  on  the  New  Testament  (see  Bible 
Versions,  B,  XV..  §  2).  He  was  a  member  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  Bible  Society,  president 
of  the  Norwegian  mission  among  the  Jews,  and 
belonged  to  numerous  learned  and  honorary  so- 
cieties. 

His  most  important  publications  were:  A  commentary  on 
Obadiah  (in  Delitzsch  and  Caspari 's  ExegHisches  Handbtuh 
su  den  Propheten  de»  Alten  Bundes,  Leipsic.  1842);  Gram- 
matica  Arabica  (2  parts.  Leipsic,  1844-48:  5th  Germ.  ed.. by 
August  MQlU-r.  Haile.  1887:  Eng.  ed..  by  W.  Wright,  Lon- 
don. 185»-62.  1874-76;  by  W.  Robertson  Smith  and  M.  J.  do 
Goeje,  Cambridice.  1896-98);  BeitrdQc  zur  Einleitung  in  das 
Buck  Jesaia  urid  zur  Getchichte  d<rr  ietaianitchen  Ziit  (.vol. 


ii.  of  Delitzsch  and  Campari's  Bibliaeh-th^oloffUcKe  und  apclo- 
getisch-kritische  Studien,  Berlin,  1848);  Ueber  den  9yn*ck- 
ephraimiti»chen  Krieg  unter  Jotham  und  Aha*  (Christijuua, 
1849);  Veber  Mieha  den  Morasthiten  und  teine  propheiiack* 
Schrift  (2  parts,  1851-52);  Ungedruckte,  unbeackieie  und 
trenta  heachtete  QuelUn  zur  Geachichte  dea  TauftymboU  und 
der  Glaubenartgel  (3  vols..  1866-75);  Zttr  EinfuMrunff  »n  dot 
Buck  Dani^  (Leipeic,  1869);  AUe  und  neue  Qudlen  zur 
Geschichte  des  TaufaymboU  und  der  Glaubenaregel  (Christi&nia, 
1879);  an  edition  of  Martin  of  Bracara's  De  carrectione 
rusticorum  (1883);  Kirchenhistonache  Anecdda  nebmt  neuen 
Auagaben  patriaiiat^ter  und  kirchlich-mittelalterlicker  Schrxftm 
(18S3);  Eine  Auffuatin  fAlachlick  beigelegte  Homilia  de  aacri- 
legiia  (1886);  Briefe,  Abhandlungen  und  Predigten  aua  d^n 
zwei  leUten  Jahrhunderten  dea  kirddxchen  AlUrihufna  ur.d 
dem  A  nfang  dea  MiUelaltera  (1891);  Daa  Buck  Hiob  in  Hien>- 
nymua'a  Utberaetzung  (Cbristiania,  1893).  Der  Glauhe  an 
der  Trinit&t  GoUea  in  der  Kirche  dea  eraten  chriatlichen  Jahr- 
hunderta  nachgettieaen  (Leipsic,  1894).  In  Nomregi&n  be  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Concord  (Cbristiania. 
1861);  an  essay  upon  the  Wandering  Jew  (1862);  a  com- 
mentary on  the  first  six  chapters  of  Isaiah  (1867);  a  his- 
torical essay  on  the  confession  of  faith  at  baptism  ( 1871 );  on 
Abraham's  trial  and  Jacob's  wrestling  with  God  (1871'; 
on  Abraham's  call  and  meeting  with  Melchisedek  (1872\ 
a  volume  of  Bible  essays  (1884);  etc.  With  his  friend 
G.  C.  Johnson  (q.v.)  he  estabUshed  in  1857  the  Theologiak 
Tidakrift  for  den  evangeliak-lutherake  Kirke  i  Sorge,  of 
which  a  volume  appeared  annually  till  shortly  before  Cam- 
pari's death.  Most  of  the  articles  were  written  by  the  editors, 
and  in  this  and  other  periodicals  a  large  number  of  Caspari 'a 
writings  were  originally  published. 

J.  Belshxhi. 

CASPARI,  WALTER:  German  theologian;  b. 
at  Sommerhausen  (a  village  of  Lower  Franconia) 
June  19,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Munich,  Erlangen,  and  Leipsic  from  1864 
to  1S08,  after  which  he  was  pastor  in  Menuningen 
and  Ansbach  until  1885.  In  the  last-named  year 
he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  practical 
theology,  pedagogics,  and  dogmatics,  and  university 
preacher  at  Erlangen,  and  became  full  professor 
two  years  later.  In  addition  to  contributions  to 
the  Hauck-IIerzog  RE  and  briefer  studies,  he  has 
written:  AusgewahUe  Lesestucke  der  anjildndischen 
LiieratuT  (Munich,  1877);  Die  epistolischen  Peri- 
kopen  nach  der  Ausicahl  von  Dr.  Thomastus  exegc- 
tisch-homiletisch  erkldrt  (Erlangen,  1883);  Die  ernji- 
gelische  KonfirmcUion  (Leipsic,  1890);  and  Die 
geschichtliche  Grundlage  des  gegenwdrtigen  evange- 
lischen  GemeindeUbens   (1894). 

CAS-SAN'DER.GEORGIUS:  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian; b.  at  Pitthem  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Bruges)  Aug. 
24,  1513;  d.  in  Cologne  Feb.  3,  1566.  He  lectured 
at  Bruges  and  Ghent  on  antiquities,  theology,  and 
canon  law,  but  retired  to  Cologne  in  1549  and 
devoted  himself  to  study.  The  Duke  of  Cleves 
employeti  him  in  an  effort  to  win  back  the  Ana- 
baptists in  Duisburg,  and  still  more  important  was 
the  charge  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  who 
endeavored  to  unite  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  his  territories.  Cassander  had  already  pubUshed 
anonymously  an  irenic  writing,  De  officio  pii  ac 
publico?  tranqttiUitatis  vere  amantis  viri  in  hoc 
religionis  du^sidio  (Basel,  1561),  which  elicited  a 
sharp  rejoinder  from  Calvin.  Strict  Roman 
Catholics  also  dislikeil  the  work,  and  it  was  placed 
on  the  Lisbon  Index  in  15S1.  At  the  emperor's  re- 
quest Cassander  preparetl  a  Consultatio  de  articulis 
inttr  Catholicos  et  Proiestantes  controversis,  which 
he  presented  to  Maximilian  IL  in  1564,  Ferdinand 
having  died  in  the  mean  time  (pubUshed  at  Lyons, 
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160S;  ed.  IL  Gmtius,  Amsterdam,  1642).  To 
bring  about  a  union  Caasander  starts  with  the 
'"  coiiflemiufl  "of  the  most  ancicnt  church,  exprcKiSCHl 
ID  the  Apo^tlees'  Creed.  Though  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
ture h  to  be  authoritative^  he  wishes  to  maintain 
tlie  importance  of  tnuiition,  especially  of  the  groat 
Church  Fathers  (down  to  Gregory  I.):  only  a  dif- 
ference which  concerns  the  position  to  Christ 
hinuself,  not  '*  opiniones  '*  or  "  ritua/'  may  become 
a  cause  of  divii^iou,  but  the  bond  of  "  caritna  *' 
is  by  no  means  to  be  %-iolatcd.  In  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  justification, 
he  tries  to  mediate.  He  is  evTo  inchneil  to  give 
the  cup  to  tho  laity,  and  he  will  also  admit  of  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  an  a  makeshift.  In  the  other 
controversial  questions  (worship  of  saints,  monas- 
Udsm,  indulgences,  papal  power)  he  tries  to  soften 
the  diflicultiea  and  do  away  w-ith  exaggerations. 
A  recantation  before  his  death  hue  been  imputed  to 
him.  It  in  hard  to  save  him  for  the  Roman 
Catholics ,  however,  and  6ti[[  less  c^lu  he  be 
claimed  by  the  Protetttmit  (side.  Seckeadorf  is 
correct  when  he  sajrs  in  the  Comnt€ntaHu»  (Frank- 
fort and  Leipsic,  1580,  p.  347):  '*  Georgius  Cassan- 
der,  a  gootl  theologian^  to  be  ^ tire  not  a  Lutheran^ 
but  a  lover  of  truth/'  K,  BeNitiTH. 

BiDUOGHAPaT:  The  Opera  apppojied  Paris,  1B15.  Caofluli 
F.  II.  Jieusch,  Index  der  verboUnen  Bucher,  i.  301  wtQ-< 
Bonn.  1883. 

CASSEL,  COHTERENCE  OF:  A  religious  col- 
loquy at  Caaseh  July  1-9,  UJOl,  between  certain 
Refonued  theologians  from  the  irnivemity  of 
Marburg  and  Lutheran  theologians  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hinteln,  arranged  by  Landgrave  William 
VL  of  Uesse.  The  aim  wiie  to  hriti^  about  agree- 
ment or  at  least  mutual  tolcFation.  They  auc- 
ceeded  in  Ending  some  not  unessential  points,  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  preilestination, 
the  f>erson  of  Christ,  and  baptism,  on  which  both 
parties  agreed.  It  wiis  Tesol\'ed,  moivo\'er,  not 
to  revile  one  another  in  the  future  because  of  the 
dilTi-rences  still  remaining,  to  free  sermons  from  the 
burdL^n  of  confessional  polemics,  and  in  any  case 
no  longer  to  attack  an  opponent  personally.  But 
this  peaceful  agreement  did  not  meet  with  a  kind 
pceeption  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Frederick 
William,  the  Circa t  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  was, 
to  be  sure,  an  exception,  and  the  Hefonnc<l  party 
in  France  and  Holland  were  inchned  to  come  half- 
way; but  the  Lutherans  rejeet^HJ  the  arrangement 
absolutely.  The  union  becjime  the  gybject  of 
lively  literary  combats,  and  the  final  result  was  a 
further  intensification  of  confessional  differences. 

Carl  Miubt. 

BlBUOOitAPnTt  E.  L.  T.  Henke,  Dax  UnionMkoUnquium 
ruCattd  t&&l,  Marbuii.  1861;  H.  Ilpppr,  K&chtnffr- 
mhiehU  btvier  J/ettcn,  voL  ii.,  ib.  1S7fi;  H,  Ijiiwlwelir* 
Di£  KinJienpolitik  Fritdrith  Wim^lmM.  Berlin,  1804. 

CASSEL,  PAULUS  STEPHAimS  (SELIG):    Ger- 

man  Protestant  theob^gian;  b.  at  Oross-Glogau 
(55  m.  n.w.  of  P.rci^lau),  Silesia,  Feb.  27,  1S21; 
d.  at  Friedenau,  a  nuburb  of  Berlin,  Dee.  23,  IS^L'. 
lie  waw  of  Jewish  parentage,  studied  history  at 
Berlin,  and  from  185(1  to  1S56  editd!  a  newspaper 
at  Erfurt,     On  May  28,  lB5^f  he  was  bapttxcfi  at 


Btlssleben  near  Erfurt,  antl  the  next  year  became 
librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Erfurt,  In  1859  he 
settled  at  Berlin,  where  he  acted  as  tutor  and  devo* 
ted  himself  to  literary  work.  Ld  1866-67  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  then  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  London  Jewish  Missionary  Society 
and  became  it«  minister  at  the  Christuskirche  in 
Berlin,  In  1891  he  resigned  his  position  and  died 
shortlyaftenvard.  Casselwasamostprohficwriter, 
and  hiH  article  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titue  to  the  year  1847, 
written  wliile  still  ft  .Jew  for  Eruch  and  G ruber's 
AUgemeinc  Encyfd&pddic,  sect.  IL^  voL  xxvii..  pp, 
1-238,  LeipHic,  1850,  is  still  valuable.  By  public 
lectures  delivered  in  different  cities  of  Germany, 
he  tried  to  influence  the  educated  Jews  in  favor 
of  Christianity,  and  baptized  many*  He  also 
combatcfl  anti-Semitism.  Other  works  by  him  in- 
clude the  eommentaries  on  Judges  and  Ruth  ill 
Lange's  Commentary;  alsio  Wmhnachten,  UrsprUngef 
Br^uche  und  Aberglauben  (Berlin,  18612);  Atlkirch- 
licher  FcAtkatendtr  nach  Ursprungen  U7id  Br^uchen 
(1809);  Vom  Wcgt  naeh  Darrm^kus  (Gotha,  1872); 
Di€  Gcrechtigkeii  aus  dem  Gluuben  (1874);  Daa 
Btich  Eniher  (Berlin,  1878)  j  and  Die  Symbolik  des 
Blum  (1882).  (H,  L.  StrackO 

CASSETTA,  cOs^t'ta,  FRANCESCO  DI  PAOLA: 

Italian  cardinal;  b.  at  Home  Aug.  12,  184L 
He  'was  educated  at  the  Roman  Seminary  and 
was  ordained  to  the  prieathooil  in  1865.  In 
188*1  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Amiata 
an<l  appointed  canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggtore, 
and  three  years  later  became  titular  archbishop  of 
Ni  CO  media  and  grand  almoner  to  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
As  titular  patriarch  of  Antioch  he  was  nominated 
vicegerent  of  Rome,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  as 
the  deputy  of  the  eanUnal  vica^r.  He  was  created 
canlinal  priest  of  8anti  Vito,  Modesto  e  Crcsceruzia 
in  1899,  and  is  titular  biahop  of  Sabina,  perpetual 
abbot  of  Farfa,  apostcjUc  visitor  of  the  Hospice 
of  the  Catechumens,  commissioner  for  the  apos- 
tolic viisitation  of  the  Italian  dioceses ^  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregations  of  Bishops  and  Regulars, 
the  Council,  the  Index,  the  Consistory,  the  Prop- 
aganda^ the  Propaganda  for  the  Oriental  Rite, 
and  Indulgences. 

CASSIAN:     A  martyr  whose  death  is  described 

by  Prudentius  in  the  ninth  hymn  of  his  FetUttph^ 
no  PI.  The  poet  says  that  he  saw  the  martyr's 
grave  at  Fonmi  Cbmclii  (Imola),  with  a  picture  of 
him,  and  that  the  custodian  reUit+ni  that  Cassian 
hail  been  stabbed  by  his  own  pupil t4  with  their  styli 
and  otherwise  cruelly  handled.  Gregory  of  Tours 
git^'S  substantially  the  same  account.  The  Mfit* 
Ixfaiofpum  Ilkrotijfmiitnum  names  Aug>  H  as  the 
day  of  his  death.  The  fact  of  his  martyrdom  at 
Forum  Cornel  ii  need  not  be  doubted,  but  the  man- 
ner related  by  Prudentius  is  improbable,  and  it  is 
impo^ible  to  fix  the  ilate.  (A.  IIauck.) 

CASSIAJfUSf  cas"H|-a'nuBp  JOHAITlfESt  Monk  of 
the  fifth  eentur)'  and  the  real  founder  of  Semi- 
Pelagian  tsm  (q.v.);  b.  probably  in  Provence  c. 
360:  d.  at  MarReilles  c.  435.  He  received  a  thor- 
ough education,  and  then  visited  the  East  with  an 
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older  friend  named  Germaniis.  At  Bethlehem  he 
entered  a  cloister,  but  the  desire  to  know  the 
famous  Egyptian  hermits  led  him  and  Germanus 
to  Egypt,  where  they  remained  seven  years,  after 
which  they  revisited  Bethlehem,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Egypt.  Thence  Cassianus  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  became  the  pupil  of  John 
Chiysostom,  who  ordained  him  deacon.  The 
exile  of  Chiysostom  in  403,  however,  obliged  Cas- 
sianus and  Germanus  to  take  refuge  with  Innocent 
I.  When  Cassianus  was  ordained  priest  and 
returned  home  is  unknown,  and  the  fate  of  Ger- 
manus is  equally  uncertain.  At  Marseilles  Cas- 
sianus founded  two  cloisters,  one  for  monks  and 
the  other  for  nims,  and  seems  to  have  died  shortly 
after  completing  his  polemic  against  Nestorius. 

His  earliest  work,  written  before  426,  was  en- 
titled De  instUutia  canobiorum  et  de  octo  princi- 
palium  vUiorum  remediis  libri  duodecimo  and  was 
composed  at  the  request  of  Castor,  bishop  of  Apta 
Julia,  who  wished  to  introduce  the  Oriental  and 
eepedally  the  Egyptian  rules  into  the  monastery 
which  he  had  founded.  His  second  work  was  his 
CoUationea  viginti-quaUuorf  completed  before  429. 
Both  were  widely  spread  throughout  the  Occident; 
Benedict  of  Nursia  commanded  that  they  be  read 
to  the  monks  in  the  refectory;  Cassiodorus  es- 
teemed them  highly,  although  he  warned  his  monks 
against  the  heretical  views  of  the  author  con- 
cerning the  freedom  of  the  will;  and  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  them  as  used,  together  with  other 
Oriental  rules,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Yririx. 
A  brief  compend  was  made  by  the  friend  of  Cas- 
sianus, Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  which  served 
as  a  source  for  the  Concordia  regularum  of  Benedict 
of  Aniane. 

The  thirteenth  collation  of  Cassianus  is  impor- 
tant in  the  controversy  on  Augustine's  doctrine  of 
grace.  Against  his  enemies,  who  were  centered 
in  Marseilles,  the  latter  addressed,  shortly  before 
his  death,  his  De  prcedestinatione  sanctorum  and 
De  dono  perseverantiaSf  his  chief  opponent  being 
Cassianus,  who  in  this  collation  had  enunciated 
the  doctrine  called  Semi-Pelagianism  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  although  it  might  more  properly  be  termed 
Semi-Augustinianism,  since  Cassianus  separated 
himself  sharply  from  Pelagius  and  branded  him 
as  a  heretic,  while  he  felt  himself  in  complete  har- 
mony with  Augustine.  His  Greek  training,  how- 
ever, rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  accept 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  unconditional  predestina- 
tion, particular  grace,  and  the  absolute  denial  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  Cassianus,  on  the  other 
hand,  recognized  the  necessity  of  divine  grace 
throughout  the  process  of  salvation,  while  postu- 
lating the  existence  of  free  will  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  operation  of  grace,  and  asserting 
that  God  never  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
even  in  such  an  extraordinary  case  as  the  conver- 
sion of  Paul.  He  regarded  it  as  a  religious  axiom, 
therefore,  that  salvation  through  Christ  is  not 
restricted  to  a  small  number  of  the  elect,  but  is 
intended  for  all.  This  non-Augustinian  concept 
of  the  process  of  salvation  conditions  Cassianus's 
view  of  original  sin.  He  believed  that  the  fall 
of  Adam  had  brought  destruction  on  the  whole 


human  race,  although  it  still  retained  the  power 
to  seek  goodness  in  virtue  of  its  original  state  of 
inmiortality,  wisdom,  and  complete  freedom  of  the 
will.  After  the  victory  of  a  modified  Augustinian- 
ism  at  the  Synod  of  Orange  in  529,  the  doctrines 
of  Cassianus  were  generally  regarded  as  heterodox, 
although  this  did  not  injure  his  fame  as  a  monastic 
author,  and  in  southern  Gaul  he  was  officially 
honored  as  a  saint.     See  Semi-Pelagianism. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Cassianus  oecame 
involved  in  the  Nestorian  controversy,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  archdeacon  Leo  (later  Pope  Leo  I.) 
wrote  his  De  incamatione  Domini  contra  Neatorium 
libri  aeptem,  the  date  being  subsequent  to  the 
letters  written  by  Nestorius  to  Pope  Celestine  in 
430.  The  work  lacks  the  importance  which  it  would 
otherwise  possess  as  the  only  extensive  contribu- 
tion of  an  Occidental  to  the  Nestorian  controversy, 
through  its  restriction  to  personal  attacks  on  the 
opponent  of  its  author  and  a  complete  omission 
of  positive  and  independent  Christological  state- 
ments. Cassianus  sought  to  prove  that  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ  had  existed  from  eternity  and  had 
never  been  renounced,  so  that  Mary  must  be  called 
not  merely  the  mother  of  Christ,  as  Nestorius 
taught,  but  the  mother  of  God.  The  work  is 
especially  valuable  as  showing  the  close  sympathy 
of  the  interests  and  methods  of  Nestorianism  and 
Pelagianism,  while  Cassianus,  following  the  Gallic 
monk  Leporius,  who  had  renounced  Pelagianism 
in  426,  held  that  Christ  possessed  in  a  sin^e  per- 
son the  two  coexistent  substances  of  God  and  man. 

(G.  GRt^TZMACHER.) 

Bibuooraprt:  The  Opera,  ed.  A.  GasAua,  were  published 
at  Douai,  1616,  reprinted  in  MPL,  xlix.,  1.;  beet  ed.  by 
M.  Petschenig,  in  CSEL,  2  vols.,  1886-88.  An  Eng. 
transl.,  with  a  well- written  Life,  is  .contained  in  NPNF, 
2d  series,  xi.  163  sqq.  Consult:  G.T.  Wiggers,  Prao- 
matiache  Dareteilung  dee  AuffiMiniamue  und  Petairianiamua, 
ii.  7-153,  Berlin.  1833;  A.  Hamack,  Dogmenoe^ehiehte,  m, 
164.  Tabingen.  1897,  Eng.  transl..  v.  246  sqq..  253  aqq.. 
Boston.  1890;  A.  Hooh.  Die  Lehre  dee  J.  Caaeiane  von 
Natur  uni  Onade,  Freiburg,  1895. 

CASSIANUS,  JULIUS.    See  Docetism;  Encra- 

TITES. 

CASSIODORUS,  cas"si-o-d6'ru8  (CASSIODO- 
RIUS),  MAGNUS  AURELIUS:  Roman  historian, 
statesman,  and  monk;  b.  at  Scylacium  (the  mod- 
em Squillace,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  40  m. 
s.s.e.  of  Cosenza),  Calabria,  c.  480;  d.  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Vivarium,  near  Scylacium,  c.  570.  Ow- 
ing to  the  esteem  in  which  his  father  was  held 
by  Theodoric,  a  public  career  was  early  open  to 
him;  and  he  pursued  it  until  he  had  reached  the 
highest  dignities  under  the  Ostrogothic  monarchs. 
He  stood  in  close  personal  relations  with  Theod- 
oric, with  whose  efforts  to  bring  about  a  fusion 
between  the  Germanic  and  Roman  elements  among 
his  subjects  he  thoroughly  sympathized.  About 
540  he  retired  from  public  life  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  monastery  founded  by  him  on  his  own 
estates  at  Vivarium.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  work,  of  which  he  had  already  made 
a  beginning  amidst  his  political  activity,  and 
pursued  it  zealously  until  his  ninety-third  year. 
He  insisted  on  the  duty  of  inte^ectual  labor  for 
his  monks,  helped  their  studies  by  every  means 
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in  hlB  power,  of  which  his  own  example  was  not 
the  least,  and  so  contributed  largely  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  tradition  which  made  the  monas- 
teries, especially  of  the  Benedictine  order,  the 
homes  of  learning  throughout  the  dark  ages. 

His  literary  work,  like  his  life,  falls  into  two 
periods.  To  the  first  belong  a  consular  chronicle 
written  in  519;  twelve  books  of  Gothic  history, 
composed  in  the  spirit  of  the  policy  of  fusion  already 
referred  to,  known  to  us  only  in  the  recast  version 
of  Jordanes,  De  origine  actibusque  Getarum  (the 
work  of  Cassiodorus  seems  to  have  borne  the  same 
title);  panegyrics  on  the  kings  and  queens  of  the 
Goths,  of  which  only  dubious  fragments  remain; 
a  collection  (made  about  538)  of  rescripts  com- 
posed by  him  during  his  long  and  varied  official 
life,  and  formulas  of  appointment  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  offices,  in  twelve  books,  under  the  title 
Varice ;  a  small  philosophical  work,  De  animal 
written  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
VaritEf  at  the  request  of  friends,  whose  questions 
about  the  soul  he  answers,  following  Claudianus 
Mamertus  and  Augustine.  The  last-named  work 
forms  a  sort  of  transition  to  those  of  the  second 
period.  The  most  important  of  these,  composed 
probably  in  544,  is  the  InsiUutumes  divinarum  et 
sacuiarium  liUerarum  (or  better  lectumum).  The 
first  book  is  devoted  to  spiritual  learning,  the 
second  to  secular;  and  both  together  form  the  first 
part  of  a  complete  course  of  instruction  designed 
by  Cassiodorus  for  the  Western  clergy,  and  espe- 
cially for  his  own  monks.  The  first  book  is  only 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology,  explaining 
the  most  important '  preliminary  knowledge  re- 
quired and  the  literary  helps  at  the  student's  com- 
mand for  his  further  education;  the  second  gives 
brief  compendiums  of  various  branches  of  secular 
learning.  To  this  the  last  work  of  Cassiodorus, 
De  orthographia,  forms  a  supplement.  Another 
voluminous  theological  work,  begun  before  the 
Institutumea  but  finished  long  after,  was  a  full 
explanation  of  the  Psalms  in  their  threefold  aspect, 
spiritual,  historical,  and  symbolic.  He  wrote 
other  exegetical  works,  of  which  his  Camplexiones 
in  epistolas  et  acta  apastolarum  et  apocalypsin  is 
still  extant.  Of  much  greater  value  to  posterity  is 
his  Historia  ecclesiaatica  tripartita  in  twelve  books, 
composed  of  extracts  from  the  Greek  historians 
Socrates,  Sosomen,  and  Theodoret,  whose  works 
he  had  translated  by  Epiphanius.  It  is  in  no  sense 
an  original  work,  and  is  put  together  in  a  patchwork 
fashion;  but  it  filled  up  a  great  gap  in  the  general 
Western  knowledge  of  church  history,  and,  incom- 
plete as  it  is,  was  the  principal  handbook  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages  for  its  period. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  Varia  and  OraUonum  rcUgutcv, 
with  introduction,  are  in  MOH,  AueL  ant,  xu.  1-385, 
400-484;  the  Varia  are  alM>  in  JfPL.  Ixix.  Tk4 
L^tttra  of  Cauiodonia,  a  Condenaed  Trantl.  of  the  Foricv, 
ed.  T.  Hodskin,  appeared  London,  1886.  Conmalt:  A. 
OUeris,  Catoiodon,  eon$ervaieur  de»  livm  do  VanHquiU 
latino,  Paris.  1841;  R.  KOpke.  Douioeho  ForoekunQon, 
ZHo  Anfdnoo  deo  Kfiniotumo,  pp.  78-04,  Berlin,  1850; 
A.  Thorbecke.  Caooiodoruo  Sonaior,  Heidelberg.  1867; 
A.  Frans.  M,  Aurditut  Caooiodoriuo  Sonator,  Breslau,  1872; 
H.  von  Sybel,  ErUotohung  deo  doutodien  Kihnatumo,  pp. 
184-206,  Frankfort.  1881;   A  Ebert,  OooehidUo  dor  Li- 


toraiur  doo  AfitteUdtoro,  i.  108.  408-514.  Leipeic.  1880. 
For  further  literature  consult  Potthast,  Wegweioer, 
p.  108. 

CASSOCK.      See     Vestments     and    Insignia, 

Ekx^LESIASTICAL. 

CASTELL,  EDMUHD:  En^ish  Orientalist;  b.  at 
East  Hatley  (12  m.  s.w.  of  Cambridge),  Cambridge- 
shire, 1606;  d.  at  Higham  Gobion  (10  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Bedford),  Bedfordshire,  1685.  He  studied  at 
Emmanuel  and  St.  John's  colleges,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1625;  M.A.,  1628;  B.D.,  1635;  D.D.,  1661). 
He  assisted  Walton  on  his  Polyglot  (1657),  con- 
tributing the  editions  of  the  Samaritan,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  and  other  (unac- 
knowledged) portions,  and  also  spent  freely  of  his 
own  fortune  for  the  work.  In  1669  he  brought  out 
in  two  volumes,  folio,  at  London,  his  Lexicon 
Heptaglottorij  Hebraicum,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacum, 
Samaritanum,  ^thiopicum,  Arabicum,  conjunctim  ; 
et  Peraicum  eeparatintf  specially  prepared  to  sup- 
plement the  Polyglot.  This  work  was  the  result  of 
eighteen  years  of  the  most  unremitting  labor, 
cost  the  author  £12,000,  and  left  him  ruined  in 
fortune  and  health.  His  work  was  enthusiastically 
received  on  the  Continent,  but  neglected  in  Eng- 
land. Late  in  life  he  received  some  favor  from 
the  king,  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  in 
1666,  prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  professor 
of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  1667,  and  was  successively 
vicar  of  Hatfield  Peverell,  Essex;  rector  of  Wode- 
ham  Walter,  Essex;  and  rector  of  Higham  Gobion. 

Biblioorapht:  A.  k  Wood,  Athona  Oxonionoot,  ed.  P.  Bliaa, 
iiL  883,  4  ▼oU..  London,  1813-20;  twenty-three  of  hit 
letters  appear  in  J.  Lightfoot,  Wholo  Worko,  ed.  J.  R. 
Pitman,  13  vols.,  London,  1822-25.  Consult  DNB,  ix, 
271-272. 

CAST£LLIO(N),  SEBASTIAlinS  (SEBASTIEN 
CHATEILLON):  French  Reformer;  b.  at  Saint- 
Martin  du  Fresne  (30  m.  w.  of  Geneva)  1515;  d.  at 
Basel  Dec.  29,  1563.  He  pursued  his  studies  under 
difficult  circumstances  until  he  became  tutor  to  three 
young  noblemen.  In  1540  he  went  to  Strasburg,- 
lived  in  Calvin's  house,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Geneva,  where  on  Calvin's  recommendation  he  be- 
came rector  of  the  high  school.  But  disagreement 
soon  arose  between  him  and  the  great  Reformer, 
Castellio  holding  views  of  his  own  concerning 
election  and  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  and  re- 
garding the  Song  of  Solomon  as  an  erotic  poem 
which  should  be  excluded  from  the  canon.  He 
left  Geneva  in  1544  and  settled  in  Basel,  where  he 
lived  in  great  poverty  till  1552,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  literature.  His  first 
publication  was  Dialogi  eacri  (Geneva,  1543;  Eng. 
transL,  The  History  of  the  Bible,  collected  into  119 
dialogues,  London,  1715;  again  under  the  title, 
YotUh'e  Scripture  Remembrancer,  1743),  much  used 
aa  a  school-book.  In  1551  he  published  in  Basel 
his  chief  work,  an  elegant  annotated  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  which  he  dedicated  to  Edward 
VI.  of  England  (12th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1778).  The 
notes  gave  offense,  as  they  betrayed  skepticism 
as  to  the  attainability  of  religious  truth,  and  the 
dedication,  a  noble  plea  for  religious  toleration, 
was  unacceptable  to  the  age.  In  1555  he  published 
at  Basel  a  complete  French  translation  of  the  Bible, 
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with  a  dedication  to  Henry  II.  of  France.  He  was 
violently  attacked  by  Calvin  and  Beza  because  ot 
his  criticism  of  their  conduct  in  burning  Servetus, 
but  defended  himself  vigorously  in  his  De  hcereti- 
cis  (Basel,  1554);  and  in  Contra  libellum  Calvini,  in 
quo  ostendere  conatur  hcereticos  jure  gladii  coercendos 
esse.  Calvin's  influence  suppressed  the  latter,  and 
it  was  not  published  till  1612. 

Bibliography:  F.  Buisaon,  S^b.  Ctutellion,  aa  vie  et  ton 
ctuvre,  2  vob.,  Paria,  1892  (i.,  p.  xvii.  give*  literature 
concerning  him;  ii.  341  sqq.  gives  list  of  his  writings);  C. 
Jarrin.  Deux  oubliea;  SSb.  CaateUion,  Leonard  Racle,  Paris, 
1805. 

CASTLE,  NICHOLAS:  United  Brethren;  b.  at 
Bristol,  Ind.,  Oct.  4,  1837;  entered  the  ministry, 
1857;   elected  bishop,  1877;   emeritus,  1905. 

CASTOR,  SAINT:  According  to  legend,  a  com- 
panion of  St.  Maximin  of  Treves,  who  had  an  influ- 
ential career  as  a  missionary  and  ascetic  on  the 
lower  Moselle.  His  relics  are  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  discovered  under  Bishop  Weomad 
(d.  791).  They  were  first  placed  at  Carden  on  the 
Moselle;  but  in  836  a  part  of  them  was  translated 
to  Coblenz  (of  which  city  Castor  lias  since  been 
known  as  the  patron)  by  Archbishop  Hetti  of 
Treves,  and  preservetl  in  the  minster  founded  there 
by  him.  (A.  Hauck.) 

CASUISTRY:  The  name  of  a  special  form  of 
discipline,  or  branch  of  ethics,  constituting  a  some- 
what elaborated  scheme  of  doctrine  concerning 
proper  moral  action  in  single  and  concrete  instances. 
The  evaluation  of  this  kind  of  activity  evolves 
itself  generally  as  consequence  of  a  lawful  and 
rightful  apprehension  of  tlie  moral  walk,  whereby 
we  accentuate  external  conduct  according  to  defi- 
nite prescriptive  rules.  Coordinately  with  a  fun- 
damental moral  code  for  this  action,  certain  ethical 
norms  with  legal  adjuncts  were  in  practical  opera- 
tion so  far  back  as  the  Jewish  "  scribes  and  Phar- 
isees." Jesus  came  forward  in  sharpest  contrast 
with  this  casuistical  doctrine  of  morals. 
Teaching  As  he  suffered  his  disciples  to  become 
of  Jesus  derivately  participant  of  his  integral 
and  PauL  community  with  God,  he  kindled  in 
them  a  love  to  God,  which  was  to 
verify  itself  in  love  to  men.  To  this  love  he  brought 
back  the  conception  of  the  Law  fulfilled;  and  accord- 
ingly he  teaches  in  the  place  of  casuistry  a  direction 
of  life  spontaneously  individual.  Even  where  he 
appears  himself  to  set  up  casuistical  requirements 
(Matt.  V.  21  sqq.,  vi.  1  sqq.,  xxii.  17  sqq.;  Luke 
xiv.  3  sqq.)  it  is  always  expressly  in  order  to  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Law,  over  against  legalizing  constructiveness. 
These  thoughts  were  but  dialectically  expanded 
through  Paul's  epistles,  inasmuch  as  he  teaches 
that  faith  in  God's  grace  in  Christ  has  its  operation 
in  the  love  which  fulfils  the  requirements  of  God's 
will  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  Yet 
he  knew  that  even  though  faith  and  love  be  present, 
still  the  certainty  is  not  immediately  vouchsafed 
as  to  what  is  right  in  tliis  or  that  particular  in- 
stance (Rom.  xii.  2;  Phil.  i.  9,  10).     He,  therefore, 


dwells  on  a  persistently  proving  examination  of 
God's  will,  and  gives  corres|>onding  instructions  to 
his  own  congregations;  which  instructions  now 
and  then  through  their  touching  upon  particular 
conditions  have  a  certain  casuistic  stamp  about 
them  (cf.  I  Cor.  vii.  8,  10);  but,  in  distinction  from 
every  form  of  casuistic  legalism  by  means  of  morally 
postulated  direction,  they  seek  to  develop  the  proper 
moral  consciousness  of  the  congregations  them^ 
selves. 

But  even  early  in  the  postapostolic  age,  the 
tendency  set  in,  coordinately  with  a  one-sided 
intellectualizing  conception  of  the  faith,  to  regu- 
late by  outward  legalism  the  moral  life  as  thus 
robbed  of  its  religious  mainspring;  and  the  same 
tendency  involved  the  casuistical  treatment  of 
ethic5.  Still  further  was  this  disposition  fostered 
in  Western  theology  through  the  influence  of 
Stoicism,  and  in  part  through  the  legalizing  devel- 
opment of  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  It  shows  itself 
even  in  Augustine,  despite  his  obliteration  of 
ethics,  and  continued  to  be  characteristic  of  the  en- 
tire Western  Catholic  ethical  system.  What  min- 
istered still  more  widely  to  the  development  of 
casuistry  was  the  very  early  and  momentously 
elaborated  ecclesiastical  institution  of 
Dcvel-      penance,  with  the  infliction  of  eccle- 

opment  of  siastical  penalties  for  individual  sins. 

Casuistry.  The  appertaining  customary  rules  of 
the  ancient  forms  of  procedure  and 
the  relevantly  codified  decrees  of  separate  synods 
were  brought  together,  supplemented,  and  arranged 
by  the  compilers.  There  thus  arose  the  definite 
manuals  on  penance  for  the  use  of  confessors; 
among  which  the  best  known  were  those  attributed 
to  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury  (d.  690) 
and  the  Venerable  Bede  (d.  735).  A  still  greater 
amplification  of  casuistry  was  promoted  by  the 
entire  method  of  the  scholastic  ethics,  with  its 
subtle  disputations;  by  the  influence  of  the  canon- 
ical repetition;  and  by  the  universally  obligatory 
institution  of  auricular  confession  (I2jal>  Under 
such  influences  there  arose  a  distinctive  system- 
atic discipline,  which  in  contradistinction  to  the 
philosophic  and  legal  came  to  be  designated  as 
theological  casuistry.  The  scholars  who  cultivated 
the  same  constituted,  under  the  name  of  casuists 
or  schemists,  both  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  at 
Roman  Catholic  universities  much  later  still,  a 
special  class  of  teachers,  notably  so  as  against  the 
canonists.  The  writings  which  embodied  this  dis- 
cipline were  the  so-called  "  summa  of  cases  of 
conscience "  (summw  casuum  conscienlio').  Of 
these  the  most  ancient  was  compiled  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Raymond  of  Pefiaforte  (printed 
at  Lyons,  1719).  There  then  followed  a  good  many 
such  writings  while  scholasticism  was  approaching 
t!ie  term  of  its  decay  through  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  most  renowned  of  these 
summce,  which  are  usually  designated  in  brief  by 
the  author's  name  or  birthplace,  are  the  following: 
the  Astesana  (printed  1468,  and  often);  PisaneUa 
(written    1338;     printed,    Paris,    1470);     Pacifica 

(written  c.  1470;  printed,  Venice,  1576);  Rosella  ; 
Angelica ;  and  lastly  the  one  usually  known  as 
summa    summarum :     properly    the    compilation 
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merely  of  Sylvester  Prierias,  which  dates  from 
the  begimiing  of  the  Reformation  period. 

As  the  Reformers  revived  the  Pauline  idea  of  a 
free  motive  power  in  faith,  casuistry  proper  was 
fundamentally  set  aside,  and  they  even  occasion- 
ally declared  themselves  expressly  opposed  to  it 
(Calvin, "  Institutes,"  IV.  x.  1  sqq.;  Luther,  Resol.  i. 
concL  Ecc.f  ii.).  Existing  conditions  nevertheless 
gave  rise  to  a  certain  evangelical  counterpart  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  casuistry.  The  Reformatory 
movement  introduced  a  multitude  of  new  problems 
in  morality.  So  in  difficult  contingencies  people 
frequently  appealed  for  enlightenment  to  the 
Refonners  and  other  persons  of  esteem,  or  in 
turn  to  the  theological  faculties.  In  this  way  the 
collected  letters  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 

Casuistry  as  well  as  Melanchthon's  counsels 
in  Protes-   {Beraihschlagungerif    etc.,    issued     by 

tantism.  Petzel,  1601),  have  furnished  copious 
illustrations  at  large  in  the  matter  of 
evangelical  resolutions  of  conscience.  The  sys- 
tematic collections  of  faculty  decisions  (Thesaurus 
consiliorum,  etc.,  by  Dedekenn;  Gerhard's  In 
richtujerer  Ordnung,  1676)  even  early  denote  the 
transition  to  a  distinctive  evangelical  casuistry. 
The  more  legalizing  spirit  of  the  post-Reformation 
era  became  thus  practically  effective.  Even  here, 
however,  the  various  particular  moral  transactions 
were  not  viewed,  in  their  development,  as  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  casuistry,  but  as  fruits  of  faith, 
of  knowledge  in  part,  and  of  the  life  according  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  Reformed  theology  took 
precedence  in  the  elaboration  of  casuistry.  The 
first  treatise  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  Cambridge 
professor  William  Perkins  (d.  1602;  see  Perkins, 
William),  A  Case  of  Conscience  (originally  in 
EngUsh;  Latin  by  Meyer,  1603),  of  a  strict 
Puritan  tone.  A  similar  book  of  kindred  thought 
was  written  by  his  pupil  the  Scotchman  William 
Ames  (De  conscientia,  Amsterdam,  1630).  Some- 
what prior  to  this,  the  German  theologian  Alstcdt 
had  published  a  work  on  casuistry  (Theologia 
casuum,  Hanover,  1621).  But  although  he  rep- 
resented casuistry  as  a  singularly  important  science, 
there  were  in  the  Reformed  Church  only  a 
few  English  theologians  that  still  espoused  cas- 
uistry. The  first  Lutheran  work  on  casuistry 
grew  out  of  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Baldwin 
at  Wittenberg  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
casuistry,  and  with  the  design  of  systematically 
Betting  forth  the  import  of  the  faculty's  opinions. 
His  manuscript  was  published  after  his  death  by 
the  Wittenberg  Theological  Faculty  {Tractattis  de 
casibus  conscientiaSf  Frankfort,  1659).  Of  the 
remaining  Lutheran  writings  of  this  nature,  there 
should  still  be  noted  the  works  of  Dannhftuer  (1679), 
Bechmann  (1692),  and  Johannes  Olearius  (1699). 
Pietism7  although  Spener's  views  on  moral  ques- 
tions (Theologische  Bedenken,  1700;  Letzte  theo- 
logische  Bedenken,  1711)  have  a  casuistical  tone, 
still  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  shelving  of  cas- 
uistry, in  that  it  deepened  the  understanding  with 
reference  to  the  interdependency  of  the  Christian's 
total  transactions  with  his  religious-moral  basic 
intuitions.  After  Buddeus  in  his  moral  theology 
had  shown  casuistry  to  be  superfluous,  only  isolated 


works  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ethics  of  the  Jesuits  came  to  be  out  and  out 
casuistical.  And  even  apart  from  them,  in  that 
quarter,  casuistry  was  cultivated  (cf .  P.  Lambertini, 
Casus  conscientias,  Augsburg,  1763;  S.  Sobiech, 
Compendium  theologice  moralist  Breslau,  1822). 

F.  SlEFFERT. 
Biblioorapht:  F.  D.  Maurice,  The  Conscience:  Lectures 
on  Caauietry,  London,  1872;  K.  F.  Stftudlin,  Geschichie 
der  ehri»aichen  Moral,  Gdttingen,  1808;  W.  M.  L.  de 
Wette.  CkrieaUhe  Sittenlehre,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  Berlin.  1821; 
S.  Pike  and  S.  Hayward,  Relioume  Cases  of  Conscience, 
new  ed..  Philadelphia,  1850;  C.  Beard.  Port  Royal,  pp. 
262-291,  London,  1861;  J.  Cook,  Tfie  Conscience,  Bos- 
ton, 1870;  W.  Gaas,  Geschichte  der  chrisUicfien  Ethik,  i..  ii., 
parts  1-2.  Berlin,  1881-87;  W.  T.  Davison,  The  Chris- 
tian Conscience,  a  Contribution  to  Ethics,  London,  1888; 
C.  E.  Luthardt,  Geschichte  der  chrisUichen  Ethik,  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1888-03.  Many  of  the  treatises  on  ethics  deal 
with  the  subject  of  casuistry. 

CASUS  RESERVATI  ("Reserved  Cases"):  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  cases  in  which  abso- 
lution can  be  given  only  by  a  priest  specially  author- 
ized. The  practise  of  such  reservation  is  defended 
on  the  ground  that  Christ  granted  the  power  of 
absolution  only  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors 
(John  XX.  21-23),  and  that  the  pope  and  bishops 
have  thus  the  right  to  reserve  to  themselves  as 
much  of  this  power  as  in  their  judgment  the  good 
of  the  Church  requires.  This  view  is  formally 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  XIV., 
cap.  vii.,  de  patnitentiaf  11).  The  cases  in  question 
are  *'  certain  graver  cases  of  offense,"  "  certain 
more  atrocious  and  graver  offenses  " — ^grave  external 
sins,  definitely  completed  and  specifically  deter- 
mined by  the  legislator,  i.e.,  by  the  pope  or  bishop. 
The  details  were  gradually  fixed  in  practise.  Or- 
dinarily speaking,  the  popes  reserved  to  themselves 
only  sins  for  which  excommunication  was  the  pen- 
alty, from  which  only  the  apostolic  see  could  re- 
lease the  culprit,  though  there  are  some  to  which 
this  did  not  apply.  The  principal  instances  are 
those  named  in  the  bull  In  coma  Domini  (q.v.). 
Where,  in  these  cases,  the  sin  is  not  matter  of  public 
knowledge,  the  bishops  are  allowed  to  absolve  (in 
person  or  by  deputy)  in  foro  conscientia  ;  and  other 
cases  reserved  to  the  pope  are  placed  in  their  juris- 
diction by  their  quinquennial  faculties  (see  Fac- 
ulties). The  constitution  Apostolicas  sedis  of  Pius 
IX.  (1869)  gives  precise  details  on  the  different 
classes  of  reserved  cases  at  the  present  day.  The 
cases  reserved  to  the  bishops  vary  according  to  the 
locality;  in  general,  they  include  a  number  of  the 
graver  sins,  certain  forms  of  unchastity,  homicide, 
breach  of  the  seal  of  confession  by  priests,  etc. 
Bishops  commonly  depute  their  powers  over  a 
number  of  these  cases  to  subordinates,  either  per- 
manently or  for  special  seasons.  In  all  kinds  of 
reserved  cases,  however,  a  penitent  may  be  ab- 
solved by  any  priest  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
such  as  approaching  death.  (E.  Friedberq.) 

Bibuooraprt:  M.    Hausmann,   Geschichte  der  pdpstlichen 

ReservatfaUe,   New  York,    1868;  H.   C.   Lea,   History  of 

Auricular  Confession  and  InduLgencM  in  the  Latin  Church, 

i.  312  sqq..  Philadelphia,  1896. 

CASWALL,  EDWARD:  Hymn-writer;  b.  at 
Yateley  (35  m.  w.s.w.  of  London),  Hampshire,  July 
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15,  1814;  d.'  at  the  Oratory,  Edgbafiton,  near' 
Birmingham,  Jan.  2,  1878.  He  studied  at  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1836;  M.A.,  1838);  was 
curate  of  Stratford-sub-Castle,  near  Salisbury, 
1840-47;  in  1850  he  joined  the  Oratory  of  St. 
Philip  Neri  under  Newman,  to  whose  influence  his 
conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  was  due.  He 
wrote  original  poems,  but  is  best  known  for  his 
translations  from  the  Koman  breviary  and  other 
Latin  sources,  which  are  marked  by  faithfulness 
to  the  original  and  purity  of  rhythm.  They  were 
published  in  Lyra  Catholica,  containing  all  the 
breviary  and  missal  hymns  (London,  1849);  The 
Masque  of  Mary  (1858);  and  A  May  Pageant 
(1865).  Hymns  and  Prose  (1873)  is  the  three 
books  combined  with  many  of  the  hymns  rewritten 
or  revised. 

CATACOMBS.    See  Cemeteries,  I.;  II.,  3;  III.,  1. 

CATAFALQUE:  A  structure  erected  to  repre- 
Bent  a  corpse  lying  in  state,  decorated  with  em- 
blems of  mourning  (also  called  ftini6a,  castrum 
doloris).  The  custom  of  erecting  such  structures 
arose  in  the  Catholic  Church  when  the  corpse  of 
the  deceased  was  no  longer  brought  into  the  church, 
where,  according  to  the  Roman  rite,  the  office  of 
the  dead,  the  requiem-mass,  and  the  Ldbera  were 
to  be  sung,  before  the  interment.  The  object  of 
the  catafalque  was  to  keep  the  older  custom  in 
mind,  and  to  add  greater  solenmity  to  the  service 
The  bier  is  covered  with  black  hangings,  and  siur- 
rounded  with  lights.  The  officiating  priest  sprin- 
kles it  with  holy  water,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purif3ring 
blood  of  Christ  and  the  water  of  eternal  life,  and 
then  censes  it  as  a  token  of  honor  to  the  body  of 
the  deceased,  which  has  been  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  prayers  for  the 
departed  soul  which  are  to  go  up  as  a  sweet  savor 
before  the  Lord. 

CA-TALa)US:  According  to  legend,  a  native  of 
Ireland  and  bishop  there  of  a  place  called  Rachan, 
otherwise  imknown.  He  is  said  to  have  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  to  have  been  directed 
in  a  vision  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  at 
Tarentum.  With  signs  and  wonders  he  performed 
his  mission,  became  bishop  of  Tarentum  or  even 
archbishop,  and  converted  the  entire  region  before 
his  death.  The  historical  fact  which  imderlies 
the  legend  is  probably  that  a  pious  Irishman 
named  Cataldus  or  Cathaldus  ( =>  Cathal  or  Cathald, 
a  real  Irish  name)  preached  in  Lower  Italy.  His 
time  can  not  be  earlier  than  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century.  The  veneration  of  Cataldus  begins  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  His  relics  were  discovered 
in  1071,  and  many  churches  are  dedicated  to  him 
in  Lower  Italy,  and  also  in  France,  where  he  is 
honored  as  St.  Carthauld  or  St.  Catas.  He  is 
commemorated  on  Mar.  8,  May  8,  and  May  10, 
the  last  being  the  day  of  his  death  according  to  the 
Martyrologium  Romanum, 

(O.  Z6CKLERt.) 

T^tplioorapht:  A  SB,  May,  ii.  568-677;  J.  CoUeui,  Acta 
aartctorum  veteria  et  majorU  Scotim  §ive  Hibernian  pp. 
.''^4-562.  Louvain,  1645;  Lanigan.  Bed.  Hiit,,  iii.  121- 
12S;  J.  Healy.  inaula  Sanelorum,  pp.  457-465,  Dublin. 
1890. 


CATECHESIS,  CATECHETICS. 

Origin  and  Signification  of  the  Tenna  (|  1). 

Divergent  Views  of  the  Object  of  GateoheaiB  (|  2). 

True  Aim  of  Gateoheeie  (|  3). 

Methods  of  Gatecheeis  (§  4). 

Practical  Application  of  Cateebecia  (|  5). 

Relation  of  Cateeheais  to  Confirmation  (|  6). 

The  education  which  the  Christian  Church  im- 
parts to  its  inunature  members  through  its  chosen 
servants,  and  the  theory  of  this  education,  is  called 
catechesis.  The  Greek  word  kaUchein  means 
literally  **  to  sound  downward."  Hip]x>crate8,  con- 
necting it  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  sig- 
nified by  it  the  oral  instruction  which  the  physician 
imparts  to  the  layman  concerning  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  disease.  Lucian  applied  the  word 
in  a  similar  sense  to  the  relation  of  the  dramatic 
poet  to  his  audience.  Thus  it  gradually  came  to 
denote  the  making  of  an  oral  conununication  to 
another  (Acts  xxi.  21,  24),  or  the  instruction  of 
another.     It  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

I.  Origin  religious  instruction  in  Luke  i.  4; 
and  Signifi-  Acts  xviii.  25;    Rom.  ii.   18;    I  Cor. 

cation  of  xiv.  19;  Gal.  vi.  6.  In  eodedastical 
the  Terms,  usage  it  signified  preparation  of 
adults  for  baptism  (see  Catechu- 
menate).  Here  instruction  was  the  principal, 
but  not  the  only  factor;  heart,  will,  and  conduct 
were  to  be  influenced.  The  word  catecheKis, 
therefore,  properly  covers  the  whole  training  given 
by  the  Church  to  its  children.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Christian  pedagogics  in  that  it  furnishes 
only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Christian  truth, 
while  p)edagogic8  leads  to  a  detailed  and  scientific 
knowledge. 

In  the  ancient  Church  ecclesiastical  education 
began  as  soon  as  a  heathen  announced  his  willing- 
ness to  be  received  into  the  Church.  He  was  then 
accepted  among  the  catechumens  and  bore  the 
name  of  Christian.  Nowada3rs  Christian  educa- 
tion is  concerned  no  longer  primarily  with  the 
heathen,  but  with  the  children  of  Christians.  They 
are  baptized  in  infancy,  on  condition  that  their 
parents  promise  to  give  them  a  Christian  education. 
Moreover,  the  baptized,  when  they  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  must  evince  a  desire  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Church,  and  give  promise  of  Christian 
conduct. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  define  the  aim  of  eccle> 
siastical  education.  This  can  not  be  intellectual 
only;  for  catechesis  is  to  lead  to  Christian  feeling, 
to  a  Christian  formation  of  will  and  conduct.  Nor 
is  it  merely  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  teach- 
ings and  commandments  of  the  Church;  for 
catechesis  is  intended  to  lead  to  personal  convic- 
tion. Others  have  considered  qualification  for  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  its  aim,  but  this  definition  begs 
the  question;  for  who  is  really  qualified 

a.  Diver-  for  the  Liord's  Supper?  Others  regard 
gent  ^ewB  living  faith  as  the  aim  of  Christian  edu- 
of  the  cation;  but  children  of  Christian  par- 
Object  of  ents  can  not  be  regarded  as  unbelievers. 
Catechesis.  They  come  from  Christian  surround- 
ings and  possess  already  a  certain  un- 
conscious faith  in  God  and  the  Savior;  ecclesiastical 
education  is  rather  to  confirm  this  implicit  faith 
and  develop  it  into  Christian  conviction  and  conduct. 
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Thus  faith  is  the  presupposition  of  ecclesiastical 
education,  but  not  its  aim.  As  to  what  this  really 
is,  Scripture  does  not  give  a  definite  answer;  the 
distinction,  however,  between  immature  and  mature 
Christians  (I  Cor.  iii.  1;  Eph.  iv.  13;  Heb.  v.  12) 
brings  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  There 
is  a  childlike  faith  in  the  Lord  which  is  still  ignorant 
and  without  a  firm  hold,  and  there  is  a  faith  of  the 
adult  who  has  attained  a  convinced  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth  and  a  certain  perfection  in  Christian 
conduct.  Whoever  of  his  own  will  and  upon  the 
basis  of  his  faith  seeks  conununion  with  Christ 
in  the  means  of  grace  and  in  prayer  is  mature, 
and  ecclesiastical  education  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  that  maturity.     It  is  evident  that  no 

definite  age  can  be  laid  down  for  such 

3.  True  Aim  an    attainment,    because    faith    and 

of  Christian    conduct    are    based    upon 

Catachesis.  moral     freedom.     Maturity    depends 

altogether  upon  the  individual,  and 
can  not  be  affirmed  of  any  one  because  the  heart 
can  not  be  read.  On  that  account  every  person 
must  be  considered  mature  who  possesses  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  Christian  truth  and  who 
promises  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  Maturity  is,  there- 
fore, more  than  a  qualification  for  the  reception  of 
the  Lord's  Supper;  a  child  of  ten  years  may  have 
the  faith  and  knowledge  necessary  for  receiving 
the  sacrament  in  a  becoming  manner,  but  he  is  not 
mature.  Ecclesiastical  education  must  be  con« 
tinned  after  the  first  communion.  This  further 
growth  may  be  gradually  attained  by  the  contin- 
uation of  Christian  fellowship  in  the  family  and 
in  the  Church;  but  since  this,  under  the  conditions 
of  modem  life,  is  not  always  applicable,  theologians 
usually  lay  down  the  necessity  of  special  institu- 
tions whose  educational  work  shall  continue  until 
the  attainment  of  maturity. 

Instruction  is  the  principal  although  not  the  only 
means  of  education.  Religious  instruction  is  first 
and  foremost  instruction  of  the  heart,  intended  to 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  God.  But  this  knowledge 
is  based  upon  inner  experiences,  and  these  expe- 
riences again  have  their  foundation  in  observation. 
God  has  revealed  himself  in  natiire,  but  more  com- 
pletely in  the  spiritual  life.  This,  as  manifested  in 
Christ,  is  the  perfect  revelation  of  God;  and  as  the 
record  of  this  life  is  found  in  Holy  Scriptiire,  the 
Bible  is  the  principal  book  of  instruction.  Owing 
to  the  wealth  of  material  contained  therein,  it  has 
been  considered  advisable  to  condense  and  select 
certain   stories  specially  adapted   for  the  young 

without  pa3ring  particular  attention  to 

4.  Methods  their  connection  as  a  whole.     From 

of  this  book  of  stories  the  pupil  is  grad- 

Catachetit.  ually  led  to  the  Bible  itself.     He  is  to 

memorize  certain  passages  and  read 
different  portions  of  it  in  order  to  penetrate  its 
spirit  and  attain  practise  in  its  use.  The  Gospels, 
some  historical  sections  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Psalms  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
Another  source  of  material  for  religious  instruction 
is  found  in  the  Church  hymns,  which  awaken  relig- 
ious sentiment  and  enable  the  pupil  to  participate 
intelligently  in  public  worship.  After  the  pupil  has 
acquired  a  number  of  religious  truths  from  the 


selections  or  from  the  Bible  itself,  it  is  possible  to 
present  these  truths  in  their  most  concise  form  and 
in  their  connection.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  survey  of  the  Christian 
truths  and  to  strengthen  his  conviction.  Such  an 
epitome  is'  given  in  the  catechism.  The  part  of 
it  longest  in  use  is  the  Apostles'  Creed;  next  fol- 
lowed the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  decalogue  was  added  as  a  basis  of  instruction, 
to  give  a  proper  understanding  of  sin.  These  three 
articles  form  the  main  portions  of  the  Evangelical 
catechism;  from  the  law  the  pupil  learns  the  great- 
ness of  his  sin,  in  the  creed  he  professes  his  faith 
in  the  means  of  salvation  from  it,  and  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  he  expresses  his  longing  for  Christian  con- 
duct as  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Since  the  immediate 
aim  of  religious  instruction  is  participation  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  forms 
the  fourth  division  of  the  Catechism.  This  is  the 
order  of  the  Reformation  catechisms;  and  though 
objections  have  been  made  to  it,  they  may  be 
shown  to  be  unfounded. 

As  the  catechist  has  not  only  to  conununicate 
knowledge,  but  to  move  the  heart  and  will,  the 
instruction  must  be  oral  and  personal.  No  book 
ought  to  be  used  in  religious  instruction,  except 
the  Bible  at  the  time  fixed  for  reading  it.  Biblical 
stories,  hymn-books,  and  catechisms  are  only  aids 
to  be  used  at  home.  As  children  like  to  hear 
stories,  the  teacher  should  begin  his  instruction 
with  telling  them.  Verses  of  hymns,  texts  and 
answers  from  the  catechism  are  to  be  used  mainly 
in  illustration  of  the  Biblical  story.  As  the  child's 
attention  is  attracted  only  a  short  time  by  the  talk 
of  the  teacher,  his  interest  has  to  be  retained  by 
asking  him  questions.  There  is  a  distinction  made 
between  analytical  and  synthetical  instruction. 
In  analytical  instruction  the  material  is  ready  at 
hand,  as  in  the  Biblical  story,  in  Scripture-reading, 
and  hymns,  and  the  religious  truth  is  developed 
from  it.  In  synthetical  instruction  only  the  theme 
is  given,  as  in  the  catechism  and  Bible  texts,  and 
the  material  has  to  be  gathered  elsewhere. 

Owing  to  the  amount  of  material,  religious  in- 
struction must  be  spread  over  several  years.  In 
the  German  system  it  covers  eight,  during  the  first 
four  of  which  the  Bible  story  forms  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. In  the  fifth  year  hymns  are  treated  in 
connection  with  the  church  year,  and  Bible-reading 
and  instruction  in  the  catechism  are  begun.  The 
pupils  receive  practise  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  and 
some  portions  of  the  historical  books  are  read 
in  connection  with  the  Biblical  stories.  The  deca- 
logue, the  creed,  and  the. Lord's  Prayer  are  briefly 
explained  and  thus  stamped  upon  the  memory. 
The  last  two  years  place  Bible-reading  and  the 
catechism  in  the  foreground.  The  instruction 
should  be  imparted  by  both  pastor  and  teacher. 
It  is  advisable  that  the  pastor  should  instruct  the 
pupils  at  least  two  years;  he  should  confine  him- 
self mainly  to  the  catechism  in  connection  with 
Bible-reading,  and  leave  the  Biblical  stories  and 
hynms  to  the  teacher.  On  any  arrangement  it  is 
essential  that  pastor  and  teacher  should  work  in 
harmony,  each  with  an  eye  to  the  special  instruction 
imparted  by  the  other. 
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As  religious  education  addresses  itself  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  to  the  mind,  the  cultivation  of  the 
former  is  not  less  the  duty  of  the  catechist.  Com- 
mon devotional  exercises  are  held,  consisting  of  the 
singing  of  hymns,  reading  of  Scripture,  and  an  ex- 
tempore prayer  by  the  teacher.  Moreover,  observ- 
ance   of  Sunday  and  regular  attend- 

5.  Practical  ance   on  the  Church    services  should 
Application  be  required  of  the  children.     As  the 

of  sermons  at  those  services  can  not  be 

Catechesis.  sufficiently  grasped  by  younger  chil- 
dren, special  services  are  to  be  arranged 
for  them.  With  the  religious  practise  moral  prac- 
tise must  go  hand  in  hand.  Order,  diligence, 
modesty,  obedience,  truth,  and  other  virtues  must 
be  inculcated. 

While  the  pupil  must  be  taught  obedience  and 
respect,  the  teacher  should  not  be  immoderate  and 
unjust  in  his  demands  or  irascible.  If  he  shows 
the  least  partiality  or  injustice,  he  weakens  his 
authority.  Reproof  should  come  before  punish- 
ment, and  should  be  made  to  suffice  as  long  as 
possible,  so  that  the  teacher  shall  not  come  too 
30on  to  the  end  of  his  resources.  Older  scholars 
should  be  won  by  private  exhortation  where  neces- 
sary, and  led  to  self-examination  and  self-judg- 
ment, so  that  they  may  find  the  path  of  goodness 
tor  themselves. 

Christianity  as  a  spiritual  religion  demands  a 
definite  religious  conviction  and  moral  sentiment. 
The  Christian  Church,  therefore,  receives  as  mem- 
oers  only  those  who  make  their  confession  of  faith 
and  promise  Christian  conduct.  In  the  early 
Church  a  profession  of  faith  and  a  vow  were  made 
before  baptism,  and  the  first  communion  followed 
after  it.  When  infant  baptism  became  general, 
the  need  was  felt  of  bringing  in  this  profession  and 
7ow  later  as  a  preliminary  to  the  first  communion, 
in  this  way  originated  the  rite  of  confirmation 
(q.v.)  in  the  Protestant  chiurches.  Confirmation 
48  not  a  declaration  of  maturity.  The  faith  of  a 
child  may  be  of  such  a  kind  as   to 

6.  Relation  admit  him  or  her  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 

of  per,  but  not  yet  to  a  life  that  may 

Catechesis  dispense    with    all    further    religious 
to  Conflr-  aid.    The     profession    and    the    vow 
mation.     must  be  spontaneous,  they  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  candidate's  own  moral 
decision;  therefore,  the  child  should  not  be  forced  to 
confirmation  at  a  fixed  age.     The  custom  of  con- 


firming children  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  has  led  to  insincerity  and  hypocrisy,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  check  it  as  much 
as  possible,  which  can  to  a  certain  extent  be 
accomplishcKi  by  emphasizing  the  purely  voluntary 
character  of  the  act,  and  by  having  an  intervening 
time  between  the  examination  in  reb'gious  knowl- 
edge and  the  profession  of  faith. 

If  the  confirmed  are  still  immature  in  the  religious 
sense,  their  education  must  be  continued.  The 
influence  of  the  Christian  home  and  of  church 
fellowship  are  hardly  sufficient  for  this.  Our  an- 
cestors in  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
churches  demanded  that  the  children  should  con- 
tinue to  participate,  even  after  their  first  commu- 
nion, in  the  regular  catechetical  instruction  of  the 
Chiurch  imtil  their  eighteenth  year  or  until  their 
marriage.  These  customs  have  disappeared  in 
the  last  century  because  confirmed  children  have 
been  considered  mature,  but  this  is  a  grave  mistake, 
in  view  of  the  diminution  of  wholesome  family 
influence  and  the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  the 
reform  of  these  conditions  is  an  urgent  necessity 
of  oiur  modem  Church.  (E.  Sachsse.) 

The  preceding  article  is  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  subject  of  Germany,  where  Church  and 
State  are  imited  and  religioiis  instruction  is  conse- 
quently a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  schools. 
A  treatment  of  catechetics  from  a  more  general 
point  of  view  is  given  by  implication  in  Catechisms 
(q.v.). 

Biblioorapht:  The  biblic^^raphiea  under  Catechisms  mud 
Catechuuenatb  should  be  consulted;  C.  I.  Nitssch, 
Praktiache  Theologie,  ii.  133-235,  Bonn.  I860:  C.  Pmlmer, 
Evangelitdie  KatecKeHk,  Stuttgart.  1875;  R.  Kabel.  KaU- 
cKetik,  Barmen.  1877;  J.  G.  Wenham.  Ths  Catechumen, 
London.  1881;  E.  Daniel,  How  to  Teach  the  Church  Cate- 
ehiam,  ib.  1882;  T.  Hamack,  Katedietik,  Erlangen.  1882; 
S.  J.  Hulme.  Principles  of  the  Catechiem  of  the  Chitrch  of 
Enaland,  8tOW-on-the-Wold.  1882;  N.  Haas.  Wie  eoU  der 
Reliffionelehrer  dffenUich  katechieierent  Regensburs.  1885; 
E.  Bather.  Hinte  on  the  Art  of  Cata^ieing,  London.  1888; 
K.  Buchruoker,  Orundlinien  dee  kirchlidien  Katediiamue, 
Berlin.  1889;  J.  E.  Denison.  Catechieing  on  the  CaietMem^ 
London.  1889;  F.  A.  P.  Dupanloup.  The  Minietry  of 
Catechiaing,  ib.  1891;  P.  Schaff.  Thetioffical  Propmieutie, 
part  ii..  pp.  500-504.  New  York,  1893;  K.  Schultse. 
Evanoeliache  VoVctechulkunde,  Gotha.  1893;  G.  R.  Crooka 
and  J.  F.  Hurst.  Theological  Encydopadia,  pp.  514-526^ 
New  York.  1894;  E.  Sachsse,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Inrch- 
lichen  Erziehung,  Berlin.  1897;  E.  C.  Achelis.  Praktieche 
Theologie,  ii.  1-176.  Leipsic.  1898;  J.  Ltltkemann,  An- 
leitung  Mtw  Katechiemtulehre,  Hermannsburg.  1898;  R. 
Staude.  Der  KaiechiemueunterridU,  Prdpan^ionen,  3  vols., 
Dresden,  1900-01. 


CATECHISMS. 
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I.  The  Middle  Ages. 

Need  of    Catechetical   Instruction 

(§1). 
influence  of  Confession  (I  2). 
Pre-Reformation  Catechisms  (§3). 
The  Post-Reformation  Period. 
Early  Lutheran  Catechisms  (I  1). 
Gradual     Supremacy   of   Luther's 

Smaller  Catechism  (§  2). 
Early  Catechisms  Based  on  Luther's 

Work  (§  3). 

Orthodox  and  Pietistic  Catechisms  England  (§  13). 

(I  4).  France  (5  14). 

Catechisms  are  written  or  printed  summaries 
of  the  principal  doctnnes  of  the  Christian  faith,  in- 
tended for  the  instruction  of  the  imleamed  and  the 


the 


Rationalistic   Catechisms    of 
Eighteenth  Century  (|  5). 

Modem   German  Lutheran    Cate- 
chisms (I  6). 

Modem    German  Reformed   Cate- 
chisms (I  7). 

Switzerland  (|  8). 

Austria-Hungary  (|  9). 

Slavic  Countries  (§  10). 

Scandinavian  Coimtries  (|  11). 

Holland  (§  12). 


Italy  (I  15). 

American     Lutheran     Cktechiama 

(§  16). 
The    Moravians    and     Bohemiaa 

Brethren  (|  17). 
Methodist  Catechisms  (|  18). 
Baptist  and  Irvingite  Catechisma 

(§  19). 
Unitarian  Catechisms  (I  20). 
Roman  Catholic  and  Old  CatboUo 

Catechisms  (|  21). 
The  Greek  Church  (§  22). 


young.  These  formal  aids  to  systematic  instruction 
are  of  comparatively  modem  growth.  For  the  sys- 
tem of  the  primitive  Church,  see  Catechumbnats. 
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I.  The  Middle  Ages:  The  beginnings  of  modem 
CMtechetical  instruction,  oh  to  the  development 
of  which  see  Catechesls,  Catecuetics,  are  found 
principully  in  the  Germanic  Churches.  Here,  as 
in  primitive  days  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  orig- 
inally a<ldressed  itself  chiefly  to  adults.  Some- 
times whole  tribes  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity in  which  the  individuals  did  not  possess  the 
most  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  impart  by  further  teaching 
what  had  been  neglected  at  the  time  of  baptism. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  afterward  Charle- 
magne, under  the  influence  of  his  Anglo-Saxon 
adviser  Alcuin,  decreed  that  every  baptized  person 
should  know  by  heart  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  But  the  rising  generation  was  not  left 
altogether  out  of  view.  There  was  from  the  begin- 
ning an  indefinite  feeling  among  the  Teutonic 
Churches  tliat  the  Church,  by  its  acceptance  of 
infant  baptism,  was  bound  to  care  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  thus  brought  into 
1.  Need  of  n^  fQ\^\  n  ^^s  naturally  impossible, 
1  ^Tt  *"  ^^  ^®^  ^^  ^^^  widely  scattered  parishes 
Btruotion  ^^^  ^^®  necessity  of  instruction  being 
almost  exclusively  oral,  to  undertake 
the  actual  teachhig;  but  the  need  was  to  some 
extent  indirectly  met  by  the  requirement  that  no 
sponsor  should  present  a  cliild  for  baptism  without 
being  able  to  recite  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  that  sponsors  should  teach  the  same  articles 
to  their  godchildren. 

Another  influence  that  helped  to  enforce  a  certain 
amount  of  Christian  knowledge  was  the  system  of 
regular  confession,  especially  after  an  annual  con- 
fession was  made  obligatory  by  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  of  1215.  With  the  act  of  confession  was 
usually  connected  a  recitation  of  the  articles  which 
the  sponsors  were  supposed  to  have  impressed  upon 
their  godchildren.  The  system  further  led  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  scope  of  regular  instruction. 
As  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
f  c  ^'^^^^  liardly  fonned  a  suitable  basis  for  the 
fesBion"  c<>nft^ssion  of  sins,  there  originated 
lists  of  tlie  sins  which  required  .eccle- 
siastical penance;  and  these,  with  corresponding 
lists  of  virtues,  were  often  ordered  to  be  learned 
by  heart;  in  this  connection  the  decalogue  was 
redeemed  from  oblivion.  It  became  a  regular 
practise  to  preach  sermons  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  Lent,  the  most  usual  time  for  confession; 
and  thus  catechetical  preaching  developed.  The 
R'fonners  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
such  as  Gerson  and  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  were 
strong  advocates  of  these  sermons  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine.  The  Ave  Maria  was 
included  among  the  articles  to  be  learned,  and  came 
to  take  equal  rank  with  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  tendency  was  to  enlarge  the  material, 
though  some  attempts  were  made,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  condense  it;  thus  Johann  Wolf  of  Frank- 
fort showed  that  all  the  articles  used  in  confession 
could  be  traced  to  the  decalogue.  He  also  laid 
special  emphasis  upon  the  religious  instruction  of 
youth  in  a  perio<l  when  the  councils  of  the  Church 
paid  no  particular  attention  to  it  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  church  work.     The  beginning  of  a  refor- 


mation in  this  respect  was  the  work  of  humanists 
like  Jakob  Wimpheling  and  Erasmus.  Coiet  in 
England  drew  up  a  manual  of  religious  instruction 
under  the  title  of  Catechyzon  for  the  boys  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  which  Erasmus  put 
8.  Pre-Bef-  into  Latin  hexameters,   thereby    pcr- 

ormation  haps  giving  the  impulse  to  Petrus 
Catechiama.  Tritonius  to  produce  a  similar  work. 
Outside,  however,  of  such  efforts, 
which  were  rather  scholastic  tlian  ecclesiastical, 
catechisms  in  the  modem  sense,  or  compilations 
of  the  principal  articles  of  faith  for  children,  were 
practically  unknown  to  the  medieval  Church. 

There  were,  indeed,  such  compilations  for  the 
clergy,  which  with  the  invention  of  printing  began 
to  circulate  widely  among  the  laity.  The  Tafel  des 
christlichen  Lebens  (c.  1480)  is  in  more  ways  than 
one  a  direct  predecessor  of  Luther's  smaller  cate- 
chism, but  a  comparison  shows  the  characteristic 
difference  between  the  medieval  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Church.  In  the  Catholic  table  are  found 
numerous  pieces  without  any  explanatory  word, 
sacred  formulas  that  were  frequently  repeated 
without  comprehension;  in  Luther's  catechism 
appear  the  five  main  articles,  with  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  explanation.  Great  importance  was 
attached  to  the  religious  instruction  of  youth  by 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  Waldenses.  The 
Interrogaciona  menors  of  the  Waldenses  date  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  at  least  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth,  century.  The  Kinderfragen 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  are  still  older,  since  they 
served  as  a  model  for  the  Interrogacions. 

n.  The  Post-Reformation  Period:  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  care  was  taken  to 
provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  youth. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  two  places  where  the 
movement  had  its  origin  established  institutions 
which  were  followed  as  models;  in  1521  Johann 
Agricola  was  appointed  catechist  at  Wittenberg, 
and  in  1522  systematic  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
Christian  faith  was  established  in  Zurich  in  place 
of  the  Roman  confirmation. 

Luther's  popular  expositions  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Creeil,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
especially  his  Kurze  Form  and  his  Betbuchleinf  are 
not  catechisms  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
but  rather  prepared  the  way  for  them. 

1.  Early  Several  adaptations  of  the  Kinder- 
liutheran  fragen  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
Catechlama.  German  translations  of  Melanchthon's 
Enchiridion  and  Scholia,  and  numer- 
ous other  compilations  of  the  Christian  truth 
adapted  for  children  show  the  demand  for  an  Evan- 
gelical text-book.  Toward  the  end  of  1524  Justus 
Jonas  and  Agricola  were  ordered  to  write  such  a 
book;  they  did  not  execute  their  commission,  but 
toward  the  end  of  1525  there  was  published  the 
Biichlein  fUr  die  Laien  und  Kinder  (possibly  by 
Bugenhagen),  which  provisionally  at  least  supplied 
the  want.  About  the  same  time  Luther  ur^ed,  in 
his  Deutsche  Mease,  the  introduction  of  religious 
instruction  for  children.  His  appeal  called  forth 
numerous  expositions  of  the  articles  of  faith,  and 
in  many  places  systematic  teaching  was  begun. 
In  1529  Luther  published  his  Smaller  Catechism 
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(sometimes  known  as  Enchiridion),  and  with  it 
the  material  of  the  catechism  was  finnly  estab- 
lished for  the  future  (see  Luther's  Two  Cate- 
CHiBifs).  In  some  places,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  the  Nuremberg  Kinderpredigten  (1533), 
the  power  of  the  keys  was  added  as  a  sixth  article, 
and  is  still  used  as  such  in  some  of  the  churches 
of  Germany. 

At  first  Luther's  catechism  was  merely  one  among 
several  others,  though  it  was  almost  imiversally 
adopted  in  both  parts  of  Saxony,  in  Brandenburg, 
and  in  Pomerania.  Apart  from  manuals  produced 
under  the  influence  of  the  Swiss  theology,  like 
those  of  Leo  Jud  and  Bullinger,  there  are  others 
which  follow  Luther's  doctrine,  among  them  Kaspar 
Ldwer's  UnUrrickt  des  Glaubens  (1529),  Johann 
Brens's  Frageatilcke  (1535),  which  is  still  used  in 
WUrttemberg,  Butzer's  catechisms  for  Strasbiurg 
(1534  and  1537),  and  others.  It  was  only  by 
degrees  that  Luther's  work  assumed  the  supremacy 
over  other  catechisms  of  the  same  tendency,  imtil 
it  finally  attained  the  importance  of  a  standard  of 
doctrine.     It  was  treated  as  such  for 

2.  OKradnal  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  articles 
Supremacy  of  LQneburg,  where  it  had  its  place 
of  Luther's  beside  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Smaller  Apology,  and  the  Schmalkald  Articles 
Catechism,  (see  Corpus  DocTRiNiB).  It  attained 
a  still  stronger  position  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Heidelberg  Catecliism  (q.v.).  The 
latter,  which  from  the  first  was  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  confession  of  faith,  was  compiled  in  1563 
by  Olevianus  and  Ursinus  from  the  catechisms  of 
Leo  Jud  and  Bullinger,  from  the  Emden  cate- 
chism of  1554,  from  Calvin's  catechism  of  1542 
(see  below),  and  from  two  catechisms  used  among 
Low-German  emigrant  churches  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  soon  introduced  in  all  countries 
where  the  Reformed  faith  prevailed.  In  1580  the 
Smaller  Catechism  was  included  in  the  Book  6( 
Concord,  and  took  rank  everywhere  as  the  corre- 
sponding standard  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  While 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  as  the  more  compre- 
hensive work,  retained  everywhere  its  old  form, 
Luther's  EnMridion  formed  frequently  only  the 
basis  for  fuller  expositions,  in  connection,  e.g.,  with 
Brenz's  Fragesliicke  of  1535  and  a  booklet  printed 
in  1549  at  Erfurt  under  Luther's  name,  though 
really  compiled  by  Johann  Lang,  entitled  Fragt- 
stOcke  fur  die,  so  zum  Sacrament  gehen  wdllen. 

No   little   influence  on   the  development  of  a 
traditional  form  for  catechisms  was  exercised  by 
the  Latin  ones  prepared   for  the  Latin  schools. 
The  material  of  these,  based  partly 
8.  Early     upon  the  Loci  of  Melanchthon,  grew 
Oateohisms  to    such    an    extent    that    they    al- 
Baotfd  on    most  formed  regular  dogmatic  works. 
liUther's    Among  the   catechisms  which    origi- 
Work.      nated  from  such  sources  on  the   basis 
of  Luther's  Encheiridion  the  Kleiner 
Catechismue  D.  M.  Lutheri  by  Nicolaus  Herco  (1554) 
shows  a  fairly  definite  form  already  assumed  by  the 
development.     A  wider  circulation  was  attained 
by    the    Fragestucke    of    Bartholomseus     Hosinus 
(1580).     The   first  regular  catechism  with  expo- 
sitions was  the  Ooldene  Kleinod  of  Johann  Tetelbach 


(1568);  and  the  first  of  such  to  receive  ofi&cial 
sanction  was  the  Nuremberg  Kinderlchrbuchlein 
(1628). 

During  this  whole  period  catechetical  instruction 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  the  memorizing  by 
the  children  of  the  catechisms.  Further  expla- 
nations were  left  to  the  catechetical  sermons  wliich 
gradually  became  more  common,  modeled  after 
Luther's  Larger  Catechism  and  the  Nuremberg 
Kinderpredigten  of  1533.  Frequently  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  children  should  be  questioned  on 
these  sermons.  On  the  other  hand,  efforts  were 
early  made  to  guard  children  against  a  mechanical 
memorizing  by  making  the  text  intelligible  to  them. 
A  school  edition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1610) 
gives  four  rules  in  this  respect;  (1)  dif- 
4.  Orthodox  ficult  passages  are  to  be  explained; 
andPietU-  (2)  a  long  paragraph  is  to  be  con- 
tic  Cate-  densed  by  the  pupil;  (3)  the  text  of 
ohisms.  ^j^Q  catechism  is  to  be  analyzed  by  the 
teacher,  putting  questions  which  the 
children  have  to  answer  from  the  text;  (4)  the 
catechism  is  to  be  confirmed  and  proved  by  Bible 
texts  and  stories.  The  method  laid  down  in  these 
rules  dominated  catechetical  instruction  until  a 
late  time  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Orthodox 
and  pietistic  catechists  agreed  in  the  use  of  the 
analytical  method;  but  the  latter  emphasized  more 
strongly  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  and  in  formu- 
lating the  questions  and  answers  of  the  catechism 
laid  stress  upon  the  practical  side  of  life,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Philipp  Jakob  Spener's  Tabula  cate- 
cheticcB  (Frankfort,  1683).  The  two  principal 
pietistic  catechisms  are  Spener's  ErklOrung  der 
ehristlichen  Lehre  (1677)  and  the  Dresden  Kreuz- 
Katechismua  (1688).  But  even  Pietism  could  not 
hinder  the  gradual  degeneration  of  catechetical 
instruction  into  mere  formalism. 

A  fresh  impulse  was  received  from  the  new  methods 
introduced  by  the  rationalist  school.  Starting 
from  rationalistic  premises,  Johann  Bemhard 
Basedow  (q.v.)  demanded  in  his  Abhandlung  vom 
Unterrichi  der  Jugend  in  der  Religion  (LObeck,  1764) 
that  children  should  not  be  forced  to  memorize 
anything  but  what  they  already  understood,  and 
that  they  should  be  left  to  acquire  new  knowl- 
edge only  by  their  own  thinking,  with 
6.  Bation-  ^^®  ^®^P  ^^  instructive  questions, 
alistio  Oat-  Basedow  laid  down  these  views  in  his 
echismsof  catechism  for  two  grades  entitled 
theEiflrht-  Grundriss  der  Religion,  toelche  durch 
eenth  Cen-  Nachdenken  und  Bibelforachen  erkannt 
tury.  ^^^  (1764).  This,  which  gradually 
became  known  as  the  Socratic  method, 
was  developed  further  by  Karl  Friedrich  Bahrdt 
in  his  Philanihropinischer  Erziehungsplan  (Frankfort, 
1776)  and  confirmed  from  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
by  Johann  Friedrich  Christian  Graeffe  in  his  VoU- 
etdndigea  Lekrbttch  der  aUgemeinen  Katecheiik 
(GOttingen,  1799).  Its  most  prominent  repre- 
sentatives were  Johann  Peter  Miller,  Johann  Chris- 
tian Dolz,  and  especially  Gustav  Friedrich  Dinter. 
With  these  new  ideas  new  manuab  appeared  which 
either  dropped  altogether  the  old  catechisms  based 
on  the  articles  of  faith  or  relegated  them  to  an 
appendix.    Johann    Gottfried    Herder    attempted 
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to  explain  the  smaller  catechism  of  Luther  accord- 
ing to  the  new  principles  (Weimar,  1800).  The 
weak  point  of  the  Socratic  method  is  its  inseparable 
connection  with  rationalist  theology.  Pestalozzi 
criticized  this  method  because  it  tried  to  elicit 
from  children  what  is  not  in  them.  Schleiermacher 
pointed  out  that  the  Socratic  method  ignored  the 
revelation  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  history. 
Marheinecke,  Nitzsch,  Kraussold,  Harms,  and  HUf- 
fell  followed  him  in  opposition  to  it.  The  modem 
method  of  catechizing  has  retained  from  the  So- 
cratic method  its  feature  of  development;  it  does 
not,  however,  consider  human  reason  and  natiural 
religion  as  the  basis  of  this  development,  but  rather 
the  documents  of  revelation  and  the  history  of  the 
Church. 

The  catechisms  used  in  the  different  territories 
of  Germany  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  the 
territories  of  the  Evangelical  Union  as  well  as  among 
the  orthodox  Lutherans  the  Smaller  Catechism  of 
Luther  forms  the  basis  of  instruction. 
®lJ^^*"^  But  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar 
li  ti^BTiui  doctrines  the  Unionists  have  made 
Cateohisms.  concessions  to  the  Reformed  teach- 
*  ings,  so  that  their  manuals  represent 
more  or  less  a  compromise  between  Luther's  Smaller 
Catechism  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The 
chief  country  of  the  Union  is  Prussia,  and  here 
the  consistories  in  agreement  with  their  respect- 
ive provincial  synods  have  selected  a  number 
of  compendiums  to  be  used  in  instruction.  Man- 
uals of  the  same  sort  are  found  in  the  other 
•  Unionistic  territories,  Anhalt,  Baden,  Hesse, 
Waldeck,  Hanau,  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  Nassau, 
and  Birkenfeld. 

In  the  distinctively  Lutheran  territories  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism  is  used  everywhere,  in  Hesse  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  Hesaische  Fraqe^ 
siiicke,  in  Wiirttemberg  with  Brenz's  catechism. 
The  text  is  at  present  formulated  after  the  revision 
proposed  by  the  Evangelical  conference  held  at 
Eisenach  in  1882.  In  the  selection  of  aids  to  be 
used  besides  the  text  a  certain  freedom  exists  in 
Saxe-Coburg.  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  in  Hamburg,  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  province  of  Hanover,  and  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  In  certain  places  besides  the  text  of 
the  Smaller  Catechism  are  mostly  Spmchbucker, 
that  is.  collections  of  Bible  texts  and  hymns. 
The  use  of  such  books  for  the  explanation  of  Lu- 
ther's catechism  has  been  made  obligatory  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  Altenburg,  Meiningen,  the 
principalities  of  Reuss,  in  Sleswick-Holstein  and 
Eutin,  in  Oldenbiurg  and  Schaumburg-Lippe.  Be- 
sides the  Spruchbucher,  various  expositions  of  Lu- 
ther's catechisms  have  been  introduced,  the  use  of 
which  has  been  made  obligatory  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  LUbeck,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Brunswick, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen ,  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt,  the  former  county  of  Schaumburg,  Weimar, 
Bavaria,  and  in  the  Free  Lutheran  Chiu*ch  of 
Pniflsia. 

As  regards  the  Reformed  territories,  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  is  used  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Lippe-Detmold,  in  the  Reformed  congregations  of 
East  Friesland,  in  the  former  county  of  Bentheim, 


in  the  synodal  district  of  BovendiBQ  (near  GOttingeii), 

and  in  the  confederation  of  Refonned  Churches  in 

Lower    Saxony.    In    the    Refonned 

7.  Modem  territories  of  the  oonsistorial  district 
German  Be- of  Cassel  (Lower  Hesse)  and  in  the 
formed  Cat-  synodal    district    of    Hamburg    the 

echiams.  Hcssischer  LandeskcUeckismuSt  a  Re- 
formed revision  of  Luther's  Smaller 
Catechism  with  the  Hessische  FragestUcke  inserted, 
is  used.  In  Bremen  and  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  no  special  manual  for  religious 
instruction  is  prescribed. 

In  Switzerland  there  appeared  at  St.  Gallen  in 
1527  a  compilation  of  the  Kinderfragen  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren.  About  the  same  time  (Eco- 
lampadius  published  his  Kinderbericht  for  Basel. 
In  1534  Leo  Jud  published  his  catechism  for 
Zurich.  An  epitome  of  it  followed  in  the  next 
year,  which  in  1598  was  declared  obligatory  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  catechisms  of  Heinrich  Bullinger 
(1559)  and  Burckhardt  Leemann  (1583),  and  was 
introduced  also  in  Grisons  and  Schaffhausen.  In 
1536  Kaspar  Grossmann   (Megander) 

8.  Swltzer-  revised  Jud's  catechism  for  Bern;  as 
land.        in  the  course  of  time  it  was  made  to 

serve  the  views  of  Zwingli,  it  liad  to 
be  revised  anew,  and  in  this  form  became  known 
as  the  Bern  Catechism.  These  old  catechisms  were 
either  superseded  or  influenced  by  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism.  The  Zurich  Catechism  of  1609,  the 
work  of  Marcus  B&umlein,  originated  in  a  combi- 
nation of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  with  those  used 
in  Zurich.  It  was  introduced  in  different  cantons 
and  used  until  1839.  Under  the  influence  of  ration- 
alism most  of  the  cantons  adopted  new  catechisms 
between  1830  and  1850.  Basel  took  the  lead  in 
1832,  then  followed  Zurich  with  a  new  catechism 
(1839).  In  French  Switzeriand  Calvin's  Cate- 
chismus  Genevensis  (1542)  was  used  at  the  beginning. 
In  the  canton  of  Vaud  it  was  replaced  in  1552  by 
a  translation  of  the  Bern  Catechism,  which  gave 
way  to  that  of  Heidelberg  in  the  eighteenth  cen« 
tury.  In  1734  there  appeared  in  Geneva  the  small 
catechism  of  Jean  Frdd^ric  Osterwald,  which,  after 
revision,  was  also  adopted  in  Vaud.  About  1620 
Stephen  Gabriel,  pastor  at  Ilanz,  compiled  a  cate- 
chism for  the  Romance  districts  which  remained 
in  use  even  after  a  translation  of  Osterwald's  cate- 
chism had  appeared.  But  entire  freedom  exists 
as  to  the  choice  of  religious  manuals  in  Switzerland. 
In  many  cases  the  individual  preachers  write  their 
own  books  of  instruction. 

Since  the  edict  of  toleration  of  Joseph  II.,  the 
Lutheran  Chiurch  in  Austria  has  used  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism  and  the  Reformed  Church  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  According  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Austria,  all 
further  guides  in  religious  instruction  have  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the   Evangelical   Supreme  Church 

Council  in  Vienna,  and  approved  by 
0.  Aastria-  the  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
Hnn^ary.    and  public  instruction.     Some  of  the 

approved  manuals  are,  in  German, 
Buchrucker's  and  Emesti's  editions  of  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism,  in  Bohemian  that  of  Molmar. 
Among  those  approved  for  the  Reformed  Church 
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may  be  mentioned  the  enlarged  German  edition  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  by  Franz  (Vienna,  1858), 
and  the  Bohemian  by  Von  Tardy  (Prague,  1867), 
and  by  Vesely  (1885).  In  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania the  same  conditions  exist  as  in  Austria. 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  an  Esthonian 
translation  of  the  Smaller  Catechism  seems  to  have 
appeared  as  early  as  in  1553.  In  1586  a  Lettish 
translation  by  J.  Rivius  was  printed  at  KOnigsberg. 
It  was  revised  in  1689  by  E.  GlUck  and  used  a  long 
time  among  the  Lettish  congregations  of  Livonia. 
Another  by  H.  Adolphi  appeared  in 
10.  Slavic  1685  and  found  a  large  circulation  in 
Countries.  Courland.  In  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Synod  of  Livonia  and 
Courland  in  1898,  a  new  Lettish  standard  text 
has  been  established  (Riga,  1898),  which  has  sup- 
planted all  earlier  translations.  An  Esthonian 
exposition  of  the  Smaller  Catechism  was  intro- 
duced in  Esthonia  in  1673  as  the  official  catechism, 
and  used  almost  exclusively  imtil  1866.  The 
catechism  of  Martin  Korber  (1864),  modeled  after 
the  official  catecliism  of  Ncustrelitz,  has  found  a 
considerable  circulation.  The  Germans  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  also  produced  numerous  inter- 
pretations of  their  own;  Jodocus  Hoist,  Einfdltige 
Auslegung  dea  Kleinen  Katechisrnus  LiUhers  (Riga, 
1596);  Immanuel  von  Essen,  Christliche  Katechis- 
muaubung  (1781);  Werbatus,  Dr.  Martin  Luthera 
Kleiner  Katechismus  (1895);  and  many  others. 
For  the  Lutheran  congregations  of  Poland  there 
has  been  recently  approved  Maly  Katechizm  Dok- 
tora  Marcina  Lutra  (Lublin,  1900).  It  is  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Smaller  Catechism  by  Alexander 
Sch6naich,  preacher  at  Lublin.  An  official  text 
of  the  Smaller  Catechism  has  been  published  for  the 
Russian-speaking  Lutherans  (St.  Petersburg,  1865). 
The  first  catechetical  writings  in  Sweden  were 
a  working-over  of  Luther's  Betbiichleinf  a  transla- 
tion of  the  revision  of  the  Kinderfragen  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  published  at  Magdeburg  in 
1524,  and  a  translation  of  the  Handbiichlein  fur 
junge  Christen  by  Johann  Toltz.  The  Smaller  Cate- 
chism was  translated  by  Laurentius  Petri  into 
Swedish  perhaps  as  early  as  1548;  the  oldest 
extant  copy  dates  from  1572.  In  1595  the  Smaller 
Catechism  was  officially  introduced, 
11.  Soandi-  but  came  into  general  use  only  after 
navian  the  Church  Order  of  1686.  An  official 
CoTintries.  translation  of  Luther's  Larger  Cate- 
chism dates  from  1746.  The  expo- 
sition of  the  Smaller  by  Olaf  Swebelius,  which  had 
been  in  use  for  some  time,  was  revised  in  1811  by 
Archbishop  J.  Axel  Lindblom  and  introduced  as  an 
official  catechism.  In  1843  a  new  revision  ap- 
peared, but  in  1878  the  Doktor  M&rten  Luthers 
LdUa  Katekes  med  kort  tUveckling^  stadfdst  af  kon- 
ungen  den  U.Oktober  1878  took  its  place  and  is 
still  used.  In  1532  the  Smaller  Catechism  was  trans- 
lated into  Danish  by  Jorgen  Jensen  Sadolin.  In  1537 
there  appeared  almost  simultaneously  two  further 
translations,  Den  lille  danske  Catechvunus  by  Franz 
Wormodson  and  Luthers  lille  KatA'vi?mi8  by  Petrus 
Palladius.  The  latter  wa.s  republished  in  1538  as 
Enchiridion  sive  Maniwle  ut  vocant  and  officially 
recognized.     H.  P.  Petersen  edited  the  Latin  text 


of  the  Smaller  Catechism  side  by  side  with  a  Danish 
translation  for  the  use  of  schools  (1608).  In  1627 
he  used  the  Danish  text  for  a  manual  destined  for 
popular  instruction.  The  text  deviates  frequently 
from  the  original,  and  these  variants  have  crept 
into  other  compilations  modeled  after  it.  It  re- 
tained its  authority  in  Denmark  until  1813,  in 
Norway  imtil  1843.  The  standard  work  for  Nor- 
way is  at  present  Z>r.  M.  Luthers  Lille  Katekismus 
(9th  ed.,  Christiania,  1897),  and  for  Denmark 
C.  F.  Balslev's  Luthers  Katekismus  meden  kort 
Forkluring  (Copenliagen,  1899). 

In  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  absolute  free- 
dom exists  in  the  choice  of  guides  to  be  used  in 
religious  instruction.     Besides  the  Ge- 
j*     -  "    neva  and  Heidelberg  catechisms,  Abra- 
ham Hellenbroek's  Vorbeeld  der  god- 
delyke  Waarheden  has  been  used. 

The  Established  Church  of  England  uses  to-day 
the  catechism  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
with  but  slight  changes  from  the  original  form  of 
1552.  An  exposition  of  it  by  John  Palmer  (London, 
1894)  shows  the  text  of  the  original  catechism  in 
prominent  type  and  pro\ndes  each  individual  para- 
graph with  an  introduction.  The  Congregational- 
ists  have  also  adopted  the  catechism  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  besides  this  they  use  a  manual 
by  Samuel  Palmer,  A  Catechism  for  Protestant 
Dissenters  (London,  1772,  29th  ed., 
/^^  1890),  which  contains  a  brief  history 
of  non-conformity  and  treats  of  the 
reasons  for  it.  In  the  Sunday-schools  the  Congre- 
gationalists  use  a  catechism  by  J.  Hilton  Stowell 
revised  by  A.  M.  Fairbaim  (1892).  The  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land have  accepted  the  Westminster  Catechism  as 
the  basis  of  their  instruction.  It  is  divided  into 
the  doctrines  we  are  to  believe  and  the  duties  we 
are  to  perform  (The  Moral  Law;  Faith  and  Rei^ent- 
ance;  Sacraments;  Prayer).  The  form  of  relig- 
ious instruction  chiefly  cultivated  in  England  is 
the  Sunday-school,  for  which  the  Sunday-school 
Union  furnishes  manuals.  Dr.  Watt's  first  and 
second  catechisms  have  also  found  a  large  circu- 
lation; the  former  contains  a  short  survey  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christian  salvation  and  especially  a 
catechism  on  Scriptural  names,  the  latter  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  decalogue  and  information  on  the 
sacraments  and  prayers.  Before  the  catechism  of 
the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer  appeared,  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism  was  used  for  several  years  in 
England ;  at  the  instance  of  Cranmer  the  Nurem- 
berg Kinderpredigten  which  interpret  it  was  in 
1548  translated  into  English  under  the  title  A 
Short  Introduction  into  the  Christian  Religion. 

In  the  French  Reformed  Church  Calvin's  cate- 
cliism of  1542  was  at  one  time  almost  imiversally 
used,  later  with  Osterwald's  smaller  catechism, 
but  has  now  been  superseded  by  Bonnefon's 
Nouveau  caUchisme  Mementaire  (14th 
14.  Prance,  ed.,  Alals,  1900)  and  Decoppet's  CaU- 
chisme  popidaire  (Paris).  Less  popular 
are  Babut's  Cours  de  religion  chr^tienne  (6th  ed., 
1897)  and  Nyegaard's  Cat^chisme  h  V usage  des 
fi.glises  evangdliques  (13th  ed.,  1900).  The  Free 
Church  uses  the  same  catechisms.    In  the  "  flglise 
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de  la  Confession  d'Augsbourg"  Luther's  Smaller 
Catechism  has  always  been  in  use.  The  Petit  cati- 
chisme  de  Luther  (Chateauroux)  has  added  to  Lu- 
ther's text  Bible  texts  and  stories  and  renders 
the  Ten  Conamandments  exactly  as  they  are  foimd 
in  Ex.  XX.  1-17,  combining  the  ninth  and  tenth 
commandments  and  treating  the  prohibition  of  the 
worship  of  images  as  a  separate  commandment. 

As  a  result  of  the  Evangelical  movement  in 
Italy,  there  originat<?d  about  1535  the  *'  Christian 

Instruction  for  Children  "  by  Juan  de 
16.  Italy.    Vald6s,    apparently    first    written    in 

Spanish,  but  published  first  in  Italian 
and  then  translated  into  various  languages  (cf. 
the  polyglot  edition  of  E.  Bolmier  imder  the  title 
Instruction  cristiana  para  los  niilos  par  Juan  de 
Valdes,  Bonn,  1883).  To-day  the  "  Free  Church  " 
uses  //  catechismo  ossia  aunto  delta  dottrina  cristiana 
secondo  la  parola  di  Dio^  by  G.  P.  Meille  (Florence, 
6th  ed.,  1895).  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  cate- 
chisms used  by  the  Waldenses,  Catechismo  delta 
Chiesa  evangelica  Valdese  o  Manuale  d'istruzione 
cristiana  ad  uso  dei  catecumeni  di  delta  Chiesa  (1866) 
and  Catechismo  evangelica  ossia  sunto  delta  dottrina 
cristiana  (1895). 

The  Lutherans  in  the  United  States  use  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism,  which  exists  in  many  German, 
English,  and  German-English  editions.  In  the 
Synodical  Conference  the  Dresden  Kreuzkatechis^ 
mus  of  1688  has  a  large  circulation,  in  the  Missouri 
Sjmod  Dr,  M,  Luthers  Kleiner  Katechismus  in 
Frage  und  Antwort  griindlich  ausgelegt  by  J.  K.  Die- 
trich (St.  Louis,  Mo.)  and  a  condensed  edition  of 
the  same  are  much  used;  the  former  also  in  Eng- 
lish. In  the  Ohio  Synod  originated  Der  Kleine 
Catechismus  Dr.  M.  Luthers  mit  erkldrenden  und 

heweisenden  BibelstcUen,  also  in  Eng- 

16.  Ameri-  fish    (Allentown,    Pa.).     It    contains 

«an  Lather-  besides    the    Smaller    Catechism    the 

an  Cate-    "  Order  of  Salvation,"  that  is,  a  sur- 

ohiama.      yey  of  the  whole  contents  of  Christian 

doctrine,  an  analysis  of  the  catechism 
formed  like  Spener's  catechetical  tables,  and  the 
WUrttemberg  Konferenz-Examenf  which  is  an  epi- 
tome of  the  /Cimierte/irc  introduced  in  1682  in  Wtirt- 
temberg.  Prof.  M.  Loy,  Prof.  F.  W.  Stellhom,  and 
Rev.  C.  H.  Rohe  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  Smaller 
Catechism  on  the  basis  of  Dietrich's,  under  the 
title  Dr.  M.  Luthers  Kleiner  Katechismus,  in  Frage 
und  Antwort  ausgelegt  (Columbus,  0.,  1882).  On 
the  basis  of  Caspari's  catechetical  exposition,  W. 
J.  Mann  and  G.  F.  Krotel,  of  the  Sjmod  of  Penn- 
sylvania, published  Luthers  Kleiner  Katechismus  in 
Fragen  und  Antworten  zum  Gebrauch  in  Kirche, 
Schule  und  Haus  (Allentown,  1863).  The  General 
Council  uses  also  a  catechism  which  contains  the 
Wurttemberg  Konferem-Examen  as  an  appendix. 
It  appeared  under  the  title  Dr.  M.  Luthers  Kleiner 
Katechismus  mit  Erkldrung  fur  die  evangelisch- 
lutherische  Kirche  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten^  also 
in  English  (New  York).  A  recent  addition  ex- 
plains Luther's  text  by  Bible  texts  and  stories — 
Luthers  Kleiner  Katechismus  mit  Bibelspruchen 
(Philadelphia).  The  German-Evangelical  syno<i, 
which  is  akin  to  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Germany, 
has  published  its  own  official  catechism,  Kleiner 


evangelischer  Katechismus,  also  an  edition  with 
German  and  English  on  parallel  pages  (St.  Louis). 
It  is  a  free  revision  of  the  Smaller  Catechism,  dif- 
fering from  it  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  The  German-Reformed  Church  uses 
a  catechism  prepared  in  1862  by  Philip  Schaff  and 
entitled  Christlicher  Katechismus :  ein  Leitfaden 
zum  ReligionsunterricfU  in  Schule  und  Haus  (Phila- 
delphia). These  rather  comprehensive  books  are 
intended  for  the  school  and  especially  for  young 
people  to  be  confirmed.  In  the  numerous  Sunday- 
schools  the  children  are  frequently  instructed  only 
in  Biblical  stories.  A  catechism  intended  for  that 
purpose  is  The  Little  Lamb's  Catechism  by  J.  R. 
Lauritzen  (Knox\dlle,  Tenn.).  The  same  author 
wrote  another  manual  which  has  become  very 
popular — Dr.  M.  Luther's  Kleiner  Katechismus, 
also  in  English  (Knoxville,  Tenn.).  The  German- 
Evangelical  Synod  possesses  an  excellent  manual 
for  the  instruction  of  Sunday-schools  in  Kurze 
Katechismuslehre  (St.  Louis,  1899),  which  extends 
its  material  over  three  grades  and  is  considered  a 
preparation  for  the  catechism  proper. 

In  the  German  Moravian  congregations  the 
department  for  churches  and  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  has  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  of  selecting  manuals  to  be  used  in 

instruction.     Luther's    Smaller    Cate- 

17.  The     chism  is  chiefly  used,  in  some  places 

Moraviana  also  HauptinhcUt  der  christlichen  HeilS' 

and  Bohe-  lehre  zum  Gebrauch  bei  dem  UnterricfU 

mian       der  Jugend  in  den  evangelischen  Briider- 

Bretliren.  gemeinden    (8th    ed.,  Gnadau,  1891), 

compiled  by  Samuel  LieberkUhn  in 
1769.  Among  the  Bohemian  Brethren  the  Kate- 
chismus der  christlichen  Lehre  zum  Gebrauch  bei  dem 
Unterricht  der  Jugend  in  den  evangelischen  Bruder" 
gemeinden  (Dauba)  has  become  the  standard.  It  is 
based  upon  a  catechism  written  by  L.  T.  Reichel  for 
the  American  congregations  of  Brethren.  Among 
the  earlier  catechisms  which  are  out  of  use  now 
may  be  mentioned  Zinzendorf 's  works — his  strange 
production  Lautere  Milch  der  Lehre  von  Jesu  Christo 
(1723)  and  his  Gewisser  Grund  christlicher  Lehre 
nach  Anleitung  des  einfachen  Catechismi  seel.  Herm 
Dr.  Luthers  (1725). 

Among  the  German-speaking  Methodists  of 
the  United  States  the  only  books  used  are 
the  manuals  written  at  the  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1868  by  Wilhelm  Nast  in 
Cincinnati,  especially  with  the  aid  of  Schaff's 
catechism,  Der  grdssere  [kleinere]  Katechismus  fUr 

die  deutschen  Gemeinden  der  Bischof- 
-ifZ-wf*?"  ^^^^^  Methodistenkirche  (Cincmnati). 
^^ami.  "  ^^^  English  Methodists  use  A  Brief 

Catechism  for  the  Use  of  MeUiodists 
Compiled  by  Order  of  the  Conference  (London)  and 
The  Catechism  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  (ib.). 
The  latter  work  consists  really  of  three  catechisms, 
arranged  in  gradation  for  pupils  of  different  ages. 

The  manuals  used  among  the  Baptists  in  Ger- 
many are  Rode's  Christlicher  Religionsunterricht  fur 
die  reifere  Jugend  (Hamburg,  1882)  and  Kaiser's 
Leitfaden  fur  den  Religionsunterricht ,  which  first 
appeared  in  English  under  the  title  of  Prize  Cate- 
chism.     Besides   these,  Weert's  Katechismus,  ein 
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Leitfaden  fOr  den  Religionaunterricht  (Cassel,  1899) 
is  used.  [Several  catechisms  were  prepared  by 
English  Particular  Baptists  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury: A  Soul  Searching  Catechism^  by 
19.  Baptist  Christopher  Blackwood  (1653);  CcAe- 
and  Irvlner-  chism  for  Children,  by  Henry  Jessey 

ite  Cate-     (1673);  The  Child's  Instructor :  a  New 

chisms.  and  Easy  Primer,  by  Benjamin  Kraoh 
(1664).  The  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  the 
Particular  Baptists  at  its  session  in  London  in 
June,  1693,  requested  William  Collins  to  draw  up 
a  catechism  "  containing  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  for  the  instruction  of  children  and 
servants.''  It  has  been  reproduced  in  authentic 
fonn  in  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  other  Docutnenta, 
edited  for  the  Hanserd  KnoUys  Society,  by  E,  B, 
Vnderhill  (London,  1854).  Among  the  Baptists  of 
tlie  United  States  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
Question  Booke  (four  series)  by  A.  C.  Dayton,  and  a 
Catechism  by  J.  A.  Broadus,  have  been  widely  used. 

A  H.  N.] 

The  catechism  of  the  Irvingites  contains  three 
chapters;  the  first  two  represent  practically  the 
Prayer-book  catechism;  the  third  pwrt  treats  of  the 
doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Irvingites,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Chiurch  and  its  offices. 

[For  the  catechisms  used  in  most  Presbyterian 
communions  see  Westminster  Standards.] 

The  English  Unitarians  use  especially  two  small 

manuals — Ten    Lessons    in    Religion     by    Charles 

Beard  (London,  2d  ed.,  1897)   and  A  Catechism  of 

Religion  by  H.   W.   Hawkes.     While 

20.  TTnita-  the  former  contains  only  an  exposition 
rian  Gate-    of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  instruction 

chisms.  on  the  Bible,  the  latter  treats  in 
fifty-two  questions  of  the  most  im- 
portant terms  in  Christian  faith  and  interprets 
them  in  the  Unitarian  sense.  The  latter  is  in  some 
respects  dependent  on  An  Evangelical  Free  Church 
Catechism  for  Use  in  Home  and  School  (London), 
which  k  used  by  Unitarians,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  and  some  smaller 
denominations. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  learned  from  the 
Evangelicals  its  solicitude  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  youth.  Numerous  manuals  appeared 
as  imitations  of  Evangelical  catechisms.  The  cate- 
chism of  John  Dietenberger,  a  very  popular  book, 
was  in  some  passages  copied  verbatim  from  Luther's. 
But  all  the  catechisms  previously  published  were 
far  surpassed  in  popularity  by  the  Summa  doctrines 
christiance,  per  guopstiones  tradita  et  ad  capitum  rudi- 
orum  accommodata  (1556)  by  the  Jesuit  Peter 
Canisius.     It  forms  an  epitome  of  his 

21.  Boman  ^^^^^f^  doctrinas  Christianas  of  1555 
Catholic  and  was  translated  into  all  European 
and  Old  languages.  It  was  used  even  in  India 
Catholic    and  remained  for  about  two  centuries 

Catechisms,  the  principal  catechism  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  1559  Canisiiis 
enlarged  it  under  the  title  Parvus  Catechismus 
catholicorum,  which  became  the  model  for  numerous 
expositions  of  the  Summa.  In  1566  appeared  the 
Catechismus  ex  decreto  ConcUii  Tridentini  ad 
Parochos  Pii  V.  Pontificis  Maximi  iussu  editus, 
intended  as  a  homiletical  and  catechetical  hand- 


book for  the  clergy;  but  the  influenoo  of  the  Jes- 
uits was  so  great  that  it  could  not  compete  with 
the  catechisms  of  Canisius;  and  even  those  of 
Bellarmin,  which  appeared  in  1598,  did  not  attain 
equal  popularity  with  them.  The  Roman  Catholic 
books  of  instruction,  like  the  Evangelical  catechisms, 
did  not  escape  the  influence  of  rationalism,  at  first 
in  method  and  then  even  to  some  extent  in  con- 
tents. A  return  to  the  stricter  teaching  of  the 
Church  made  itself  felt  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Since  1847  J.  Deharbe's 
catechisms  have  been  generally  recognized  as 
standard  works.  They  include  Katholischer  Kate- 
chismus  fUr  Stadl-  und  Landschvien  (Regensburg, 
1847);  and  Kleiner  katholischer  Katechismus  zundchst 
far  solche  Landschvien,  wekhe  nur  wdkrend  dee 
Sommer-  oder  Wintersemesters  besucht  werden  (1847). 
In  the  United  States  the  Catholic  Church  provides 
manuals  of  catechetical  instruction,  such  as  those 
edited  by  W.  Faerber  in  German  and  English  (St. 
Louis,  1897  and  often),  and  Catechisms  of  CathoUc 
Teaching  (New  York,  n.d.). 

The  Old  Catholic  Church  has  two  official  cate- 
chisms, the  Katholische  Katechismus,  herauagegeben 
im  Auftrage  der  altkatholischen  Synode  (Bonn)  and 
Leitfaden  fUr  den  kaiholischen  Religionstmierrichi 
an  hiiheren  Schulen,  herausgegeben  im  Auftrage  der 
altkatholischen  Synode  (Bonn,  1877). 

In    1721   the  synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 

Church  decreed  that  three  small  manuals  for  the 

instruction  of  youth  and  the  common  people  should 

be  made,  one  on  the  principal  doctrines  of  faith 

and  on  the  decalogue,  a  second  on  the 

82.  The     special  duties'of  each  class,  and  a  third 
Greek       containing  sermons  on  the  principal 

Ohuroh.  doctrines,  virtues,  and  vices.  On  the 
strength  of  this  order  there  appeared  a 
book  entitled  "  First  Instruction  of  Youth,  Contain- 
ing a  Primer  and  a  Short  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed,  by  order  of  his 
Majesty  Peter  I.,  emperor  of  all  the  Russiajs/'  which 
is  probably  the  first  real  catechism  in  the  Greek 
Chiurch.  The  catechism  used  at  the  present  timey 
the  ''Complete  Christian  Catechism  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Catholic  Eastern  Church,"  first  published  in 
1839,  originated  imder  the  influence  of  a  manual 
composed  by  Jeromonach  Platon  in  1765  for  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  Petrovitch, 
which  is  influenced  in  the  arrangement  of  material 
by  the  Confessio  orthodoxa  of  Peter  Mogilas  (1643). 
Like  the  latter,  it  groups  its  material  under  the 
three  Christian  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 
After  an  introduction  on  revelation,  Holy  Scripture, 
and  catechetical  teaching,  it  begins  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Nicene  Creed,  followed  by  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Beatitudes,  the  union  between 
faith  and  love,  and  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. The  book  closes  with  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  of  piety. 

(Ferdinand  Cohrb.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  works  under  Catechssb,  CATKCHvnoe; 
Catbchxtmbnatb;  Luther's  Two  Catschxbms;  and  Hn- 
DELBRRo  Catechism  should  be  consulted.  Collectioni  of 
early  catechisms  are  made  in  MonumerUa  O^rmania  ixada- 
ifoffiea,  ed.  C.  Kehrbach,  vols.  4,  20-33.  39,  Berlin,  1887- 
1907,  and  in  KatecheHtche  Handbiblio&uk,  ed.  F.  Walk. 
Kempten,  1891-1905  (containing  not  only  oateehisma  bat 
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workfl  on  cateohetics).  On  the  catechisms  of  the  Middle 
Ages  consult:  G.  Langemack,  Hiatoria  catechetica,  vol.  i., 
Stralsund,  1729;  J.  GeflTcken,  Der  Bilderkateehiamua  det 
fUnfzehnten  Jahrhunderta  und  die  kaUchetiachen  Haupt- 
ttUcke  in  dieter  Zeit  tie  auf  Luther,  vol.  i.,  Leiptdc,  1855; 
H.  Bruck,  Der  religidae  Unterricht  .  .  .  in  Deutschland, 
Mainz.  1876;  P.  Gobi,  GeschichU  der  Katecheee  im  Abend- 
lande  vom  Verfall  dee  Katechumenat  bie  zum  Ende  dee 
MitteUUtere,  Kempten.  1880;  F.  ProbHt.  Geechichte  der 
kaiholiechen  Katecheae,  Breslau,  1887;  F.  Falk,  Der  Unter- 
richt  dee  VUht  m  den  katecheliechen  BaupUiucken  am 
Ende  dee  MiUelaltare,  in  Hietoriach-poliHeche  BUMer,  cviii 
(1891),  653  sqq..  682  sqq..  dx  (1892)  81  nqq.,  721  sqq.; 
P.  Bahlmann,  Deutechlande  katholieche  KcUechiemen  bie 
Bum  Ende  dee  eechexehnlen  JahrhunderUt  MOnster,  1894; 
Hauck,  KD,  vols,  i.-iii. 

For  collections  of  catechisms  in  post-Reformation  times 
in  Germany  consult,  besides  the  collections  of  Kehrbach 
and  Walk,  ut  sup.:  J.  Hartmann,  Aelteete  katechetiecKe 
Denkmale  der  evangelischen  Kircke,  Stuttgart,  1844;  F. 
W.  Bodemann,  Katechetieche  Denkmale  der  evangeliach- 
lutheriechen  Ktrche,  Harburg,  1861;  G.  Kawerau,  Zivei 
Alteete  KtUechiemen  der  lutheriechen  Reformation,  Ilalle, 
1890.  For  a  bibliography  of  newer  literature  consult: 
F.  Schneider,  KriHecher  Wegweieer  durch  die  LiUeratvr 
dee  KonfirmandenunterricfUe  und  der  dffentlichen  Chritten- 
lehre,  Stuttgart,  1899.  The  history  of  catechisms  is 
treated  in:  G.  Langemack.  ut  sup.,  vols,  ii.-iii.,  Stralssimd, 
1730-40;  K.  J.  Loschke.  Die  religidee  BUdung  der  Ju- 
gend  und  der  eiUliche  Zuetand  der  Schulen  im  16.  Jahrhun- 
dert,  Breslau,  1846;  F.  R.  Ehrenfeuchter,  Zur  Geechichte 
dee  Katechiemue,  Gdttingen.  1857;  K.  Neumann,  Der 
evanoelieche  Religioneunterricht  im  Zeitalter  der  Reforma- 
tion, Berlin,  1899. 

On  other  than  German  lands  consult:  S.  Hees,  Geechu^te 
dee  Zurcher-Katechiamue,  Zurich,  1811;  Tercentenary 
Monument.  In  Comm^morcUion  of  the  Three  Hundredth 
Anniveraary  of  the  Heidelberg  Catediiem^  Philadelphia, 
1863;  C.  A.  Toren.  Drr  cvangelieche  Religione-UnterritJU 
in  Deutschland,  Groa^jritannien  und  D&nemark,  Gotha, 
1865;  H.  Bonar,  Catechiama  of  the  Scottiah  heformation, 
London.  1866;  A.  T.  Mitchell,  Catethiama  of  the  Second 
Reformation  .  .  .  inth  Hiatorical  Introduction,  London, 
1886:  A.  C.  Bang,  Dokumenier  oq  atudier  vedrHrende  den 
lutherake  katekiamua'  hiatorie  in  Nordene  kirker,  2  vols., 
Christiania.  1893-99;  I.  Moschakes.  Catechiem  of  the 
Orthodox  Eaatem  Church,  London.  1894;  J.  Poynet,  The 
Real  Reformation  Catediiam  of  1553,  ib.  1894;  W.  Eames, 
Early  New  England  Catechiama.  A  bibliographical  Ac- 
count of  aome  CeUeehiama  publiahed  before  1800,  Worcester, 
1898. 

The  literature  on  Roman  Catholic  catechisms  is  very 
voluminous:  the  following  may  be  consulted:  The  Cate- 
chiem of  John  Hamilton,  Oxford,  1844;  C.  Moufaog,  Die 
Af aimer  Katechiamen  von  der  Erfindung  der  Bufhdrucker- 
kunat  bie  zum  Ende  dee  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderta,  Mains. 
1877;  Commentaire  aur  le  catfchiame  dee  provincea  ercUai- 
aetiquea  de  Qulbec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Montreal.  1897;  F. 
X.  Thalhofer,  Entwickelung  dea  katholiachen  Katet^iamua 
in  Deutachland  von  Caniaiua  bie  Deharbe,  Freibunc.  1899; 
F.  Spirago.  The  Catechiem  Explained,  New  York.  1899;  T. 
E.  Cox.  Biblical  Treaeury  of  the  Catechiem.  ib.  1900;  T.  L. 
Kinkead.  Explanation  of  the  Baltimore  Catechiem,  ib.  1902; 
J.  Perry.  Explanation  of  the  Catechiem,  St.  Louis,  1902. 

CATECHUMENATE. 

Earliest  Data  ((1).  Second  Period  of  Develop- 
According     to    the    Church  ment  ($4). 

Fathers  (|  2).  Decline  of   the  Catechume- 

First  Period  of  Development  nate  (|  6). 

(S  3).  Ritual  Survivals  (|  6). 

Oatechumenate  is  a  term  applied  to  the  method 
of  receiving  and  instructing,  in  preparation  for 
baptism,  those  who  applied  for  membership  in  the 
enrly  Christian  Church.  As  soon  as  the  apostolic 
mission  had  reached  the  stage  of  founding  a  Chris- 
tian society,  it  was  natural  that  those  who  wished 
to  enter  it  should  be  required  to  go  through  a 
course  of  instruction  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  hopes 
'vhich  it  held  out  and  the  demands  which  it  made 
II.— 29 


of  its  members.  Our  information  as  to  the  method 
pursued  in  the  earliest  period  is  very  scanty.  Ap- 
parently the  gatherings  of  the  disciples  were  at  first 
freely  opened  to  any  one  (I  Cor.  xiv.  24)  who 
desired  to  know  more  of  their  faith  and  practise; 
and  baptism  was  probably  often  administered 
with  but  a  short  delay.     As  time  went  on,  more 

care  was  exercised;    the  need   of  it 

z.  Earliest  was  demonstrated  by  cases  of  relapse 

Data.       into  heathenism  and  of  the  seeking 

of  membership  from  interested  or 
treacherous  motives.  We  find  traces  of  this  greater 
caution  as  early  as  the  first  Apology  of  Justin 
(c.  150).  A  demand  is  made  for  some  security 
as  to  the  belief  and  conduct  of  the  candidate,  who 
is  not  apparently  admitted  to  the  assembly  of  the 
faithful  until  he  has  been  adjudged  worthy  of 
baptism.  How  this  security  was  obtained  is  not 
clear;  the  preparation  seems  to  have  been  private, 
and  the  one  who  conducted  it  probably  answered 
for  the  candidate,  as  at  once  sponsor  and  catechist. 
Tertullian  portrajrs  a  somewhat  different  system; 
though  catechumens  are  still  excluded  from  the 
assembly,  the  application  of  this  name  to  them 
implies  that  they  were  already  reckoned  as  in  a 
sense  belonging  to  the  Church  and  under  its  care. 
This  is  still  more  clearly  the  case  in  Origen's  account. 

The  much  discussed  passage  Contra  Cel- 

2.  According  sum^  iii.51  shows  plainly  that  there  was 

to  the       a  definite  system  of  examination  and 

Church      of  instruction.     It  gives  also  the  fact 

Fathers,     that  at  this  period,  besides  the  class 

which  (as  in  Justin  and  Tertullian) 
is  excluded  from  the  assembly,  there  is  another 
which  has  advanced  far  enough  to  claim  the  priv- 
ilege of  admission,  and  is  only  waiting  for  the  last 
decisive  step  of  baptism.  It  is  a  mistake  to  at- 
tempt to  deduce  from  his  words  three  classes 
divided  by  a  hard  and  fast  line,  or  to  apply 
to  these  classes  the  names  audientes  (Gk.  akro6- 
merwi),  ffenuflectente  (g<muklinanie8)f&nd€omp€tenr 
tes  (phdtizamenoi).  The  last  occurs  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  an^i  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  passim, 
for  the  candidates  approaching  baptism,  who  are 
definitely  distinguished  from  the  catechumens. 
The  name  akroGmenoi  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
the  passage  of  Origen  referred  to,  but  without  a 
distinct  meaning;  its  use  later  in  the  proclamar- 
tion  of  the  deacon  in  the  litiurgy,  stmmioning  those 
not  entitled  to  be  present  to  depart,  relates  to  a 
class  of  penitents  not  allowed  to  hear  a  part  of  the 
service  to  which  catechumens  were  admitted.  In 
like  manner  the  application  of  gonuklinanies  to  a 
dass  of  catechumens  rests  on  a  misimderstanding 
of  the  corrupt  Greek  text  of  the  fifth  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Neocsesarea  (314),  which  really  means 
that  catechumens  falling  into  sin  are  to  be  put 
among  the  penitents,  and  expelled  altogether  if  they 
do  not  amend. 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  has  been  said,  Origen 
shows  a  development  of  the  catechiunenate  from 
what  Justin  gives,  while  Tertullian  exhibits  an 
intermediate  stage.  We  must,  however,  remember 
that  these  witnesses  are  from  different  parts  of 
the  Church.  The  development  was  probably 
laigely  influenced  by  local  conditions.    In  Ter- 
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tullian's  time,  Septimius  Sevenis  had  forbidden  con- 
versions to  Christianity,  and  formal  arrangements 
for  the  preparation  of  converts  would  have  been 
direct  rebellion.  In  Origen's  day,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  had  enjoyed  a  long  period  of 

peace,  and  was  not  afraid  to  allow 

3.  First     trusted  catechumens  to  be  present  at 

Period  of   its  services;   but  the  large  number  of 

Develop-    converts  made  it  more  probable  that 

ment       some  unworthy  ones  would  be  among 

them,  and  so  to  the  original  exam- 
ination before  baptism,  a  second  and  earlier 
one  was  added.  Origen's  account  of  the  cate- 
chumenate  gives  all  the  essential  features  of 
the  institution,  as  we  meet  with  it  when  fully 
established,  after  persecution  had  ceased.  Chris- 
tianity had  become  the  state  religion,  and  it  was 
possible  to  work  out  in  detail  institutions  which 
had  been  carefully  planned  in  the  dark  days  pre- 
ceding. 

This  second  or  established  period  covers  roughly 
the  fourth  and  early  fifth  centuries.  The  can- 
didate, accompanied  by  a  sponsor,  announces  his 
desire,  normidly  to  a  deacon,  who  informs  the 
bishop  or  presbyter.  The  grounds  of  his  desire  are 
investigated;  people  of  certain  sinful  or  dubious 
occupations  are  ipso  facto  excluded  imless  they  will 
abandon  them.  If  the  candidate  is  acceptable, 
he  receives  a  preliminary  instruction,  and  is  then 
set  apart  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  (in  the  West)  with  blessed  salt,  as  a  catechumen. 
For  a  time  he  receives  no  special  instruction,  shar- 
ing that  which  the  whole  congregation  gets  in  the 

missa  ccUechumenorumf  though  depart- 

4*  Second  ing  before  the  later  and  more  solenm 

Period  of    part  of  the  liturgy.    After  two   (or 

Develop-    three)  years,  he  may  ask  for  baptism; 

ment       he  enters  the  class  of  competenUSf  and 

his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  chiurch 
list.  The  immediate  preparation  includes  special 
instructions,  usually  given  by  the  bishop;  certain 
ceremonies,  especially  of  exorcism,  which  show 
the  influence  of  the  pagan  mysteries;  and  finally 
the  traditio  symbolif  or  instruction  in  the  precise 
words  of  the  baptismal  creed,  whose  general  sense 
has  long  been  known  to  him.  After  learning  and 
repeating  this,  he  b  taught  the  words  of  the 
LfOrd's  I^yer,  which  has  also  been  withheld  from 
him  until  now  by  the  Arcani  disciplina  (q.v.).  The 
recitation  of  the  creed  as  a  solemn  act  and 
the  final  renunciation  of  paganism  accompany  the 
act  of  baptism,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the 
night  before  Easter.  During  the  following  week 
the  neophyte  receives  further  instructions,  and  on 
the  next  Sunday,  still  wearing  his  white  baptismal 
robe,  he  takes  his  place  among  the  congregation 
as  a  baptized  Christian,  and  joins  in  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  prayer  of  the  children  of 
God.  As  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  catechumen  in  this  period,  fullest  in- 
formation comes  from  Augustine  in  the  West  and 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  the  East. 

The  decline  of  the  institution  was  brought  about 
by  the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  those 
who  sought  admission  to  the  Church.  A  thorough 
examination  of  them  all  became  impossible;    the 


preliminary   instruction    was    gradually    dropped, 
and  the  catechumenate  was  reduced  to  the  imme- 
diate preparation  for  baptism.     The 
5.  Decline    growing  practise  of  baptizing  infants 
of  the  Gate-  and   young   children    completed    the 
chumenate.  process,  since  there  was  no  place  for 
instruction  in  their  case.     Something 
still  remained,  however,  of  the  ancient  procedure. 
On  the  Monday  after  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent, 
notice  was  given  to  present  the  children  who  were 
to  be  baptized  at  Easter.    On  the  following  Wednes- 
day their  sponsors  brought  them  to  the  church, 
where   their   names   were   registered.    The    cere- 
monies of  signing  with  the  cross,  laying  on  of  hands, 
exorcism,  giving  of  salt,  and  a  final  prajrer  made 
them  catechumens.    Seven  masses  were  said  on 
succeeding  days,  five  containing  similar  ceremonies, 
while  the  last  two  were  especially  solemn.     The 
sixth  contained  the  "  opening  of  the  ears,"  a  re- 
minder of  the  ancient  traditio  symboli ;    the  book 
of  the  Gospels  was  borne  in  procession  to  the  altar 
and  a  short  extract  from  each  Gospel 
6.  Ritual    read,  after  which  the  creed  was  given 
Survivals,    to   the   candidates,    and    an    acolyte 
brought  forward  two  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  and  recited  the  creed  for  them  (the 
ancient   redditio   aymboli);     with   the    subsequent 
communication  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  xisually 
connected  short  expositions  of  each  clause.     Tl]^ 
last  "  scrutiny  "  took  place  the  day  before  Easter, 
and  followed  much  the  same  order,  but  more  sol- 
emnly and  formally;    and  baptism  took  place  at 
the  traditional  time. 

When  the  time  came  that  nothing  remained  of 
the  original  institutions  of  the  catechumenate  except 
the  outward  ceremonies,  these  were  more  and  more 
condensed,  imtil  they  formed  but  a  single  rite 
leading  up  to  the  bdptism  which  inmiediately 
followed  them.  In  the  Ordo  haptismi  of  the  Roman 
Ritual  the  order  of  the  ancient  preparations  for 
baptism  may  still  be  traced  without  difficulty,  and 
not  a  few  relics  of  it  remain  in  the  evangelical 
baptismal  ceremonies  (see  Baptism). 

(Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 
A  very  interesting  survival  of  the  ancient  cate- 
chumenate is  found  in  the  Armenian  work  foimd 
among  the  modem  PauUcians,  translated  and  edited 
by  F.  C.  Conybeare  (The  Key  of  TnUh  :  A  Manual 
of  the  Patdician  Church  of  Armenia,  Oxford,  1898) 
and  believed  by  the  editor  to  have  been  written  not 
later  than  the  ninth  century  and  to  represent  an 
almost  primitive  form  of  Oriental  Christianity.  It 
is  adoptionist  in  its  Christology  and  drastic  in  its 
opposition  to  infant-baptism.  It  provides  for  a 
solemn  consecration  of  the  infant  of  Christian  par- 
ents by  the  minister  when  it  is  seven  days  old,  the 
careful  training  by  parents  and  church  until  ma- 
turity is  reached,  the  thorough  testing  of  the  can- 
didates for  baptism  in  life  and  in  knowledge  of  (Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  morals,  and  the  administration 
of  baptism  with  considerable  ceremony  to  those 
who  have  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  and  have 
attained  to  the  age  at  which  Christ  was  baptized. 
A  brief  catechism,  embracing  the  points  of  doctrine 
in  which  catechumens  must  be  grounded,  is  given 
at  the  end.  A.  H.  N. 
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Biblioorapht:  The  souroes  are  to  be  found  in  the  worlu  of 
Ju0tin  Martyr,  Origan's  Contra  CdauMt  the  **  Cktedbetical 
Lectures  "of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Augustine's  De  caUchi- 
nandii  rudUma,  and  the  Didacke,  all  of  which  are  accessible 
in  Eng.  transl.  The  history  of  the  institution  is  traced  in: 
G.  von  Zesschwits,  8y9tem  der  dirutliehen  KaUcfuHkt 
2  vols..  Leipsic  1863-72;  J.  Mayer,  GfehichU  de*  KaU- 
ehumenaU  .  .  .  in  den  eraUn  techs  Jahrhunderien,  Kemp- 
ten,  1866  (Roman  Catholic);  A.  Weiss,  Die  aUkirddidie 
Paedaoogik  .  .  .  der  ereUn  aecKt  JahrkunderU,  Freiburg, 
1809;  F.  X.  Funk,  in  TiOtinoer  Theciogiedne  Quartalecknfl, 
1883,  pp.  41-77.  1886,  pp.  353  sqq.,  1809,  pp.  434  sqq.; 
£.  Hatch,  Organitation  of  ike  Bcaiy  CAurdiet,  London, 
1888;  J.  Heron.  Church  of  Svb-Apoetolie  Age;  tte  Lt/s, 
Worahip,  and  Oroatiitaiion^  London,  1888;  £.  Saohsee, 
Evangeliache  KaiedieUk;  die  Lehre  von  der  kirchliehen 
Ertiehung,  Berlin,  1897;  F.  Wiegand,  Die  SUUung  dee 
apoetoliichen  Syfnbole  im  kirchliehen  LAen  dee  MiUekdiere^ 
i.  Symbol  und  Katechumenat,  Leipsic,  1899;  Neander, 
ChriaUan  Church,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  contain  much  valuable 
matter,  consult  the  Index;  Scha£F,  CfurieHan  Churdit  ii. 
255-257;  Bingham,  Originea,  books  x.,  xi.,  xiv.;  DC  A, 
L  317-319;  the  literature  on  the  Didaehe  (q.v.)  usually 
discusses  the  cateohetics  of  the  early  Church. 

CATENJB. 

Origin  (|  1).  Form  (|  6). 
Meaning  of  the  Term  ((  2).  Catena  Previous  to  the  Four- 
Sources  (§  3).  teenth  Century  (|  7). 
Value  (§  4).  Medieval  Catena  (|  8). 
Method  (§  5).  Post-Reformation  Catena  (|9). 

The  term  catena,  **  a  chain  "  (plural,  catens),  des- 
ignates a  commentary  on  Holy  Scripture  made  up 
by  piecing  together  short  extracts  from  the  Fathers 
and  older  writers.  This  plan  of  construction  was 
suggested  by  the  accumulation  of  exegetical  mate- 
rials made  both  by  Origen  and  his  school  and  by 
the  theologians  of  Antioch  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries. 

The  principal  motive  which  impelled  later  scholars 

to  collect  and  examine  the  eariy  utterances  was  a 

dogmatic  one.    After  the  conversion  of  Constan- 

tine,  the  Church  was  anxious  to  put  together  in 

a  clear  and  systematic  form  the  results 

z.  Origin,  of  previous  theological  work,  and  to 
emphasize  the  connection  of  the  past 
with  the  present.  For  this  purpose  in  regard  to 
doctrine  the  decrees  of  the  ecumenical  councils 
answered  admirably;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
attain  the  same  result  in  the  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  problem  was  to  represent  the  results 
arrived  at  by  the  recognized  commentators  in 
propositions  that  had  a  unity  of  scheme  and  an 
admitted  authority.  The  principles  of  its  solution 
are  laid  down  in  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  Quini- 
sext  (Second  Trullan)  Council:  that  Holy  Scripture 
is  the  standard  of  truth,  that  the  limits  of  doctrine 
already  fixed  and  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  are 
not  to  be  transgressed,  and  that  if  any  question 
concerning  the  Scripture  comes  up,  it  b  to  be  ex- 
pounded in  no  other  way  than  as  the  great  teachers 
of  the  past  have  given  it  in  their  works.  The 
exposition  of  the  Scripture  was  thus  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  recognized  orthodox  doctrine.  The 
second  canon  of  the  same  council  had  named  some 
of  the  "  lights  and  doctors  "  who  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  first  canon  had  given  warning  against 
all  heretics,  not  merely  against  Arius,  Macedonius, 
Apollinaris,  and  Nestorius,  but  also  against 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Origen,  Didymus,  Evar- 
grius,  and  Theodoret.  It  was,  however,  found 
impossible  to  carry  out  these  prindides  strictly. 


The  writings  of  the  authors  suspected  of  heresy 
offered  material  too  valuable  to  \k  neglected;  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  unity  of 
results  in  an  anthology  of  this  kind  without  doing 
violence  to  the  individuality  of  the  authors  and 
damaging  their  authority,  so  that  nothing  could 
be  done  but  to  put  together  what  was  selected. 

In  this  manner  arose  the  collections  of  extracts 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  Byzantine  theology, 
covering  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  (especially 
Genesis,  Job,  the  Psalms,  Canticles,  Isaiah,  Mat- 
thew, and  John)  by  extracts  from  patristic  com- 
mentators, and  setting  an  example  of  method  which 
was  widely  followed  in  Western  and  medieval  com- 
mentaries. These  collections  are  usually  known 
as  Catena  (Seirai),  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
obscure,  but  its  meaning  is  plain.  It  refers  to 
collections  of  material   put  together 

2.  Meaning  in  a  purely  external  but  visible  con- 
of  the  nection,  and  strung  upon  the  thread 
Term.      of  the  text.    There  may  have  been 

originally  a  mystical  significance  at- 
tached to  it.  As  the  hermetic  chain  of  the  later 
Neoplatonists  symbolized  the  harmonious  con- 
junction of  the  bearers  of  wisdom  to  the  world, 
hand  joined  in  hand  from  the  earliest  to  later  times, 
BO  the  line  of  the  Fathers  was  to  hand  down  the 
approved  expositions  of  the  one  true  Church. 

The  first  compilers  have  no  fixed  phrases  to 
describe  their  process;  but  their  lengthy  titles 
give  an  idea  of  the  plan  they  set  before  them. 
They  collected  their  material  according  to  the 
maxim  of  Seneca,  Quod  verum  est,  meum  est  ("  What 
is  true  is  mine  ")•  The  manner  in  which  literary 
property  was  hajidled  in  the  ancient  worid  per- 
mitted not  only  straightforward  appropriation  of 
other  people's  work,  but  the  utmost  freedom  in 
adaptation  to  the  borrower's  special  purpose.  The 
retention  of  the  original  authors'  names  here  is  an 
evidence  of  the  weight  attached  to  their  testimony 
as  authoritative  expositors;  where  the  compiler 
adds  conmients  of  his  own,  he  is  usually  careful 
to  distinguish  his  additions.  Great  variety  is 
found  in  the  manner  of  reproduction  and  in  the 
extent  of  the  material  included.  In  the  Catena  of 
Possinus  on  Matthew  we  have  one  constructed  on 
the  exact  lines  laid  down  by  the  Quinisext  Council — 
a   mosaic   of    verbal    citations   from 

3.  Sources,  conunentaries   or   other   writings   of 

orthodox  Fathers.  Where  the  com- 
piler, like  Nicetas  of  Serrse,  added  reflections  of 
his  own,  he  generally  put  them  at  the  head  of  the 
group  of  quotations  following  a  fresh  section  of 
the  text.  Where  he  adapted  and  condensed,  he 
either  kept  to  the  serial  order,  or  worked  over  all 
the  material  he  had  accumulated  without  making 
divisions  for  the  separate  authors.  This  is  the 
manner  adopted  by  Prooopius,  (Ecumenius,  and 
Theophylact,  who  emphasize  at  the  same  time  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  originators  but  transmitters. 
There  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  this  land 
of  Catena  and  the  Byzantine  conmientary;  for 
the  latter  also  patristic  tradition  is  the  standard, 
though  the  sources  are  not  indicated  in  the  margin, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  Catenee,  and  the  expo- 
ation  proceeds  without  a  break. 
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The  value  of  the  Catena  is  measured  by  their 
judgment  in  selecting  and  their  skill  in  combining 
the  material  they  borrow.  The  difficulty  of  choice 
is  increased  by  the  dogmatic  limitations,  which 
are  sometimes  in  inevitable  conflict  with  the 
scholarly  interest.  Origen,  for  instance,  the  first 
great  Christian  critic  and  commentator,  was  of 
inestimable  value  to  exegesis;  and  for  the  Old 
Testament  Catenae  both  Philo,  who  had  been 
studied    by    all    learned    theologians 

4.  Value,     from  Origen  down,  and  Josephus  were 

invaluable  authorities.  A  compro- 
mise was  reached  in  the  principle  (still  followed 
by  Roman  Catholic  commentators)  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria:  "  We  need  not  avoid  or  question 
everything  that  heretics  have  said;  for  they  con- 
fess many  things  which  we  also  confess."  Another 
difficulty  was  found  in  the  occasionally  conffict- 
ing  expositions;  their  diversity  was  explained  by 
Drungarius,  with  reference  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
text,  as  providential.  He  contents  himself  with 
placing  side  by  side  the  varying  renderings  and 
explanations  of  Isaiah,  leaving  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  judgment. 

The  simplest  method  of  making  a  Catena  was  to 
follow  one  principal  authority,  to  whose  expo- 
sition shorter  scholia  are  added  from  other  so\u*ces. 
Thus  Chrysostom  is  the  main  source  in  the  Catena 
of  Possiniis  on  Matthew,  as  well  as  in  the  Gospel 
commentaries    of    Euthymius    and    Theophylact, 

though  all  of  these  differ  in  the  ad- 

5.  Method,  ditions  they  make  to  what  they  take 

from  him.  Other  Catense  are  indis- 
criminate anthologies,  no  one  authority  being  pre- 
ferred. Of  this  type  are  those  of  Procopius  and 
Nioetas,  and  most  of  those  on  the  Epistles. 

The  external  form  of  the  Catenae  differed  accord- 
ing to  their  extent.  Where  they  were  not  too 
extensive,  the  text  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  page,  surrounded  by  the  exposition,  usually  in 
smaller  characters,  sometimes  even  in  tachygraphy. 
The  names  of  the  authorities  are  sometimes  in  the 
margin,  sometimes  in  the  body  of  the  exposition, 
as  a  rule  abbreviated.  Occasionally  diacritical 
marks  show  the  connection  between  text  and  com- 
mentary. If  the  Catena  is  too  extensive  to  allow 
this  arrangement,  the  sections  of  the  text  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  commentary,  in  separate  paragraphs, 
with  the  authors'  names  on  the  margin,  or  else  writ- 
ten without  a  break.  The  manuscripts,  of  which  few 
date  further  back  than  the  tenth  century,  differ 
much  in  execution.  Some  are  of  admirable  work- 
manship, with  illustrations;  others 
6.  Form,  are  plain  copies  for  students,  with  the 
marks  of  long  use  upon  them,  and 
some  seem  to  have  been  hastily  and  carelessly  made 
to  supply  the  demand  of  the  bookselling  trade. 
Resides  the  commentaries,  the  Catens  contain  a 
good  deal  of  introductory  or  illustrative  matter. 
Thus  the  Gospels  are  frequently  prefaced  by  the 
canons  of  Eusebius  and  his  epistle  to  Carpianus,  as 
well  as  by  arguments  and  biographies  of  the  evan- 
gelists; the  Pauline  epistles  have  a  life  of  Paul,  a  list 
of  his  journeys,  and  an  account  of  his  martyrdom. 

Whether  the  beginnings  of  the  manufacture  of 
Caten»  can  be  traced  back  to  the  patristic  period 


it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  though  it 
seems  not  improbable.  After  Eusebius  the  work 
of  theologians  to  a  great  extent  took  the  direction 
of  codifying  and  criticizing  what  had  been  handed 
down.  But  Procopius  (d.  528)  is  the  first  who  can 
be  demonstrated  to  have  made  Catenae.  The 
value  of  his  work,  which  rests  not  only  upon  the 
Fathers  from  the  tliird  to  the  fifth  oentmry  but 
upon  Josephus  and  Philo  and  upon  some  of  the 
teachers  before  Origen,  gave  it  an  epoch-making 
position.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  task  in  the  prefaces  to  Genesis  and  Isaiah,  we 
may  conjecture  that  he  was  not  an 
7.  Catense    imitator  of  others  but  an  originator  in 

Previous     this  line.     Other  extant  Catenae  were 

to  the       compiled   by  Andreas   the   presbyter 

Fourteenth  (seventh  to  tenth  century);   Johannes 

Century.  Drungariiis  (tenth  century);  Michael 
Psellus,  and  Nicetas,  bishop  of  Seme, 
later  metropolitan  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace  (eleventh 
century);  Nicolaus  Muzalon  and  Neophytus  Eu- 
cleistus  (twelfth  century);  and  Macarius  Chryso- 
cephalus  (fourteenth  century).  To  these  may  be 
added  not  only  the  commentaries  arranged  more 
or  less  in  catena  style,  though  without  names  of 
authorities:  (Ecumenius,  of  whose  date  and  per- 
sonality we  know  nothing  certain,  though  he  was 
probably  a  contemporary  of  Arethas  of  Cappadocia; 
and  the  Gospel  commentaries  of  Theophylact  and 
Euthymius,  composed  under  the  Comneni.  There 
is,  however,  a  much  larger  niunber  of  anonymous 
Cateiue;  and  this  fact  is  surprising,  since  Byzan- 
tine theologians  were  not  given  to  hiding  their  light 
under  a  bushel.  It  may  possibly  be  explained  by 
the  theory  that  these  Catenae  were  produced  not 
by  any  one  man  but  by  a  group  of  collaborators. 
Their  dates  are  very  hard  to  determine;  the  surest 
way  to  reach  conclusions  on  this  point  is  by  exam- 
ining their  relations  to  those  whose  dates  we  know, 
which  requires  a  good  deal  more  investigation  than 
has  yet  been  given  to  them.  In  fact,  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  scientific  study  of  the  Ca- 
tenae in  general  has  only  covered  certain  specific 
points;  and  those  which  have  been  printed  cover 
only  a  smskll  part  of  the  extant  material,  and  that 
not  alwa3rs  selected  with  judgment. 

The  catena  form  impressed  itself  as  a  modd 
upon  medieval  exegesis  in  the  West,  which  also 
imitated  the  spirit  in  which  the  Eastern  compilers 
went  about  their  work.  Here  too  the  aim  was 
to  preserve  the  tradition  of  the  Chiurch  in  a  uni- 
form arrangement  of  Scriptural  exposition,  "  so 
that  the  line  of  prophetic  and  apostolic  interpre- 
tation may  follow  the  norm  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  catholic  sense "  (Vincent  of  Lerins).  The 
principal  soiurces  were  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Augustine, 
and  Jerome;  less  often  the  Greek  Fathers,  such  as 
Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Csrril  of  Alexandria,  are 
cited.  The  prototypes  of  the  medieval  catena 
commentaries  may  be  seen  in  the  expositions  of 
Cassiodorus  and  Isidore  of  Seville. 
8.  Medieval  On  the  Carolingian  period  the  numer- 

CatensB.     ous  commentaries  of  Bede  exercised 

a  decisive  influence.    He  knew  Greek, 

and  shows  some  feeling  for  textual  criticism;   but 

he  was  not  an  exegetical  individuality.    He  ool- 
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lects  his  fragments  of  exposition  mainly  from 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Gregory,  and 
lays  his  chief  stress  on  the  edifying  explanation  of 
the  moral  and  mystical  sense.  In  tins  tendency 
he  was  followed  by  Alcuin,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Wala- 
fried  Strabo,  Dietrich  of  Hersfeld,  Haimo,  and 
Remigius  of  Auxerre,  all  less  careful  in  the  repro- 
duction of  their  sources  than  Bede,  with  whom 
it  was  a  matter  of  principle  to  designate  clearly 
the  intellectual  property  of  his  authorities.  Among 
later  commentaries  of  the  catena  sort  especial 
influence  was  exerted  by  that  of  Peter  Lombard 
on  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  made  no  pretense  of 
indicating  sources,  and  the  Catena  Aurea  of  Thomas 
\quinas  on  the  Gospels,  which  makes  use  of  some 
Greek  Fathers  as  well  as  of  Augustine,  Jerome, 
Rabanus,  and  Remigius.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  "  glosses  " — the  Glosaa  ordinaria  of 
Walaf ried  Strabo,  the  Gloasa  irUerlinealis  of  Anselm 
of  Laon  (1110),  and  the  PostVlce  perpetuce  of 
Nicholas  of  Lyra  (1340;  see  Glosses,  Biblical 
AND  Ecclesiastical). 

These  works  lead  up  to  the  exegetical  collections 

which  were  made  after  the  Reformation  and  under 

its    influence.     The    expository    standpoint    was 

different,  but  the  method  of  compilation  remained 

the  same.    They  either  gave  the  ob- 

9.  Post-     servations  of  certain  selected  exposi- 

Reforma-  tors  side  by  side  without  change,  or 
tion        they  made  groups  of  extracts  from  as 

Catenae,  large  a  number  as  possible.  Instances 
of  the  first  method  are  the  Biblia 
magna  of  De  la  Haye  (Paris,  1643),  the  BiUia 
maxima  (ib.  1660),  the  English  Annotationa  upon 
all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (London, 
1645),  and  the  CrUici  sacri  edited  by  J.  Pearson 
and  others  (ib.  1660).  The  second  class  is  repre- 
sented by  Matthew  Pole's  Synopsis  criticorum 
aliorumque  scriptura  sacra  interpretum  et  commenta- 
torum  (London,  1669),  which  contains  the  most 
varied  extracts  from  more  than  eighty  theologians 
of  all  ages  and  beliefs,  even  including  the  Jewish. 
The  Roman  Catholic  expositors,  such  as  Cornelius 
a  Lapide,  Estius,  and  Calmet,  followed  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  older  Catenae,  to  which,  however, 
with  their  uncritical  subservience  to  a  tradition 
presupposed  as  authoritative,  they  are  far  inferior. 

(G.  HSINRICI.) 

CATHARL     See  New  Manichbans,  II. 

CATHARmE,  SAINT,  OF  ALEXANDRIA.    See 

Catharine,  Saint,  the  Martyr. 

CATHARINE,  SAINT,  OF  BOLOGNA:  Roman 
Catholic  saint;  b.  at  Bologna  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  at  Verona  Sept.  8,  1413;  d.  at  Bologna 
Mar.  9,  1463.  About  1430  she  entered  the  order 
of  the  Poor  Clares  at  Ferrara  after  having  been  a 
lady  of  honor  at  the  court  of  Princess  Margaret  of 
Este  for  about  two  years.  She  later  became  abbess 
of  a  convent  of  her  order  which  was  founded  at 
Bologna.  Her  name  was  included  in  the  Roman 
martyrology  in  1592,  and  she  was  canonised  by 
Benedict  XIII.  in  1724.  Later  tradition  wove 
many  legends  about  her  name,  and  her  body  was 
preserved  undecayed  in  her  convent  until  recent 
years.    To  St.  Catharine  is  ascribed  a  pit^hetic 


work  entitled  Revelaiiones,  sive  de  septem  armis 
spiritualibus,  composed  about  1438  and  first  edited 
probably  at  Bologna  in  1475  and  repeatedly  since. 
In  art  she  is  represented  in  the  habit  of  the  Poor 
Clares,  carrying  the  Christ-child,  since  the  Virgin 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  her  and  to  have  placed 
in  her  arms  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  swaddling- 
clothes.  (O.  ZdCKLERf.) 
Bebuoorapht:  The  Vita  which  is  the  earliest  source  wu 
published  at  Bologna,   1502,  from  which  a  number  of 
biographies  were  drawn  in  the  next  century.     Consult: 
J.  Gdrres,  Die  chrUaichs  MytHk,  ii.  63  sqq.,  158-lfiQ.  4 
vols.,  Regensburg,  1836-42. 

CATHARmE,  SAINT,  OF  GENOA:  Roman 
Catholic  saint;  b.  at  (]renoa  1447;  d.  there  Sept.  14, 
1510.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Roberto  Fieschi, 
who  had  been  viceroy  of  Naples  under  Ren^  of 
Anjou.  Despite  her  desire  for  a  life  of  religion, 
she  was  obliged  to  marry  a  nobleman  of  her  native 
city  named  Giuliano  Adomo,  whence  she  is  often 
called  Catharina  Flisca  Aduma.  After  a  life  of 
extravagance  her  husband  died  in  1474,  but  not 
before  he  had  been  converted  by  his  wife's  piety 
and  had  become  a  Franciscan  of  the  third  order.  For 
the  remainder  of  her  life  his  widow,  as  a  member 
of  the  order  of  the  Annunciation  of  St.  Marcellina, 
was  distinguished  both  for  her  care  of  the  sick  in 
the  Genoese  hospital  Pammatone  (especially  during 
the  plagues  of  1497  and  1501)  and  by  her  extreme 
asceticism.  For  twenty-three  years  during  the 
seasons  of  Lent  and  Advent  she  is  said  to  have 
fasted  absolutely,  taking  at  most  a  glass  of  water 
with  salt  and  vinegar  "  to  cool  the  raging  flame 
within."  She  was  formally  canonized  by  Clement 
XII.  in  1737,  and  the  following  pope,  Benedict  XIV., 
placed  her  name  in  the  Roman  martyrology,  ap- 
pointing her  feast  for  Mar.  22.  St.  Catharine  was 
one  of  the  nmnerous  mystic  and  prophetic  authors  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  wrote  Demon" 
straHo  purgalorii  or  Tractatus  de  purgatorio  (ed. 
C.  Marabotto  and  E.  Vemazza  in  their  biography 
of  St.  Catharine,  Genoa,  1551 ;  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1858),  Dialogtts  animam  inter  et  corpus,  amorem 
proprium,  sptrt/um,  humanitatem  ac  Deum,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Christian  life  (both  contained  in  the 
edition  already  mentioned).  Her  visions  were 
assailed  by  Adrian  Baillet  in  his  Vies  des  saints 
(Paris,  1701)  from  the  Gallican  point  of  view,  but 
other  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  such  as  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  and  the  modem  Jesuit  Christian 
Pesch,  have  esteemed  them  highly. 

(O.  Z6CKLBRt.) 
BiBUOORAraT:  The  anonymous  Vila  with  commenUiy  is 
in  ASB»  Sept.,  v.  123-176,  and  was  translated  into  French 
by  the  AbM  Piot,  Paris,  1840.  Consult:  P.  Lechner, 
Lfbtn  und  Sduriften  der  Keiligen  Katharina  von  Oenua, 
Recensburs.  1859;  T.  de  Bussi^re,  Vie  et  eeuvree  de  S. 
CatKerine  de  Oinea,  Paris,  1873;  P.  Fliche.  S.  Catherine 
de  Otnee,  Paris,  1880;  F.  von  HOcel.  in  The  Hampetead 
Annual,  1898.  pp.  70 sqq. 

CATHARINE,  SAINT,  THE  MARTYR  (SAINT 
CATHARINE  OF  ALEXANDRIA):  One  of  the 
most  honored  saints  both  of  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Church.  Many  modem  hagiographera 
identify  her  with  a  wealthy  and  noble  Christian 
lady  of  Alexandria  who,  according  to  Eusebius 
{HiML  ecd.,  VIII.  xiv.  15),  resisted  the  licentious 
advances  of  the  emperor  Maximinus,  and  was  coa- 
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sequcntly  deprived  of  her  estates  and  banished. 
This  identification,  however,  does  not  agree  with 
the  statement  of  Rufinus  {Hutt  eccl.,  viii.  17)  that 
this  lady  was  named  Dorothea,  nor  does  it  har- 
monize with  the  legend  of  St.  Catharine  as  given 
both  by  Simeon  Motaphrastes  and  the  Roman 
martyrology.  According  to  these  sources,  St. 
Catharine  was  a  maiden  of  royal  birth  (the  daughter 
of  King  Konstos,  in  the  Greek  Officium),  and  of 
extraordinary  wisdom  and  beauty.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  she  engaged  in  a  controversy,  at  the  com- 
mand either  of  Maximinus  or  Maxentius  (although 
the  latter  never  ruled  Alexandria),  with  fifty  pagan 
philosophers,  whom  she  converted  so  signally  that 
they  remained  faithful  to  Christianity  even  to 
martyrdom.  In  prison,  a  few  days  before  her  own 
execution,  she  converted  the  empress,  the  general 
Porphyrins,  and  his  200  soldiers,  all  of  whom 
suflfered  death  by  the  sword  for  their  faith.  Resist- 
ing both  the  pleadings  and  the  threats  of  the  tyrant, 
Catharine  remained  unharmed  by  torture,  even 
on  a  machine  of  sharp-pointed  wheels,  imtil  she 
was  finally  beheaded  by  the  conunand  of  Maxi- 
minus. 

The  day  of  St.  Catharine  is  celebrated  either  on 
Nov.  25  or  on  Mar.  5.  Her  body  is  said  to  have 
been  borne  by  angels  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  Justin- 
ian I.  built  a  cloister  in  her  honor  and  where  her 
bones  were  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Egyp- 
tian Christians  in  the  eighth  century,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  feast  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  of 
St.  Catharine  on  May  13  or  26.  About  1027  Sim- 
eon, a  monk  from  Sinai,  is  said  to  have  carried  a 
portion  of  the  relics  of  St.  Catharine  to  Rouen, 
and  her  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai  now  retains 
only  her  head  and  one  hand.  [These  are  en- 
closed in  a  marble  sarcophagus.]  Inspired  by  the 
tradition  of  her  victory  over  the  philosophers  of 
Alexandria,  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  later  chose  her  as  their  patron  saint. 
According  to  Occidental  tradition,  she  is  one  of  the 
fourteen  "  hel{>er8  in  need,"  the  only  other  fem- 
inine members  of  this  band  being  SS.  Barbara  and 
Margaret.     See  Helpers  in  Need. 

In  Cliristian  art,  both  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
St.  Catharine  is  an  important  figure.  Her  usual 
attributes  are  a  sword  and  a  wheel  (either  entire 
or  broken),  through  which  curved  knives  are  thrust. 
To  these  are  frequently  added  a  palm  of  victory, 
a  book  in  token  of  her  learning,  and  occasionally 
a  crown,  or,  more  often,  a  bridal  ring  which  the 
Christ-child  himself  is  said  to  have  placed  on  her 
finger  in  emblem  of  betrothal.  The  oldest  Oriental 
picture  of  tliis  saint  is  a  mosaic  over  the  apse  of  the 
basilica  of  the  Transfiguration  in  the  monastery 
on  Sinai,  wliich  represents  simply  a  female  head 
without  attributes.  In  a  picture  by  Simon  of 
Sienna  (d.  1344)  she  bears  in  her  hand  a  palm  and 
a  book.  Among  the  numerous  representations  of 
St.  Catharine  in  Western  art,  special  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  works  of  Altichiero  da  Zevio  (c. 
1380)  in  the  frescos  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Padua,  the  frescos  of  Masaccio  (c.  1420)  in  the 
upper  church  of  St.  Clement  at  Rome,  eleven  marble 
bas-reliefs  (probably  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century)  in  the  church  of  Santa  Chiara  in  Naples, 


nine  pictures  of  1385  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Paul  at 
Leipsic,  and  the  miniatures  in  the  Vie  de  Sainte 
Caiherine  d'AUxandrie  by  Jean  Mielot,  secretary 
of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy  (c.  1462). 
After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  most 
noteworthy  artists  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany, 
such  as  Fiesole,  Raffael,  Carlo  Dolce,  Jan  van 
Eyck,  Hans  Memling,  and  Lukas  Cranach,  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  production  of  pictures  of 
St.  Catharine,  and  the  medieval  Christian  drama 
repeatedly  represented  the  legend  of  the  saint  in 
mysteries,  the  earliest  being  that  of  the  Norman 
Geoffrey,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  which  was  played 
at  Dunstable  about  1120.  (O.  ZOcKUERf.) 

Bibliookapht:  Ths  L^oend  cf  SL  KaAmine,  ed.  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Cotton  Library  hy  J.  Morton  for  Ae  AhboUford  CM. 
London,  1841;  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  SL  KaAerim  of 
Alexandria^  Roxburghe  Club  publicationa,  no.  90,  ib. 
1884;  Life  of  SL  Kalhenne,  ed.  E.  Einenkel  for  Emiij 
Text  Society,  ib.  1884;  The  Life  Metrical,  by  J.  CaiicnTe. 
ed.  F.  C.  Hinceeton.  ia  in  RoOe  Seriee,  no.  1 ,  pp.  337- 
354.  ib.  1868.  Consult:  C.  Hardwick,  Hittorieal  Ingvvy 
Touthing  SL  Catharine  of  Alexandria,  Cambridge.  1840; 
H.  Knust,  OeeehidUe  der  Leoenden  dor  heUigen  CaAerina^ 
Halle,  1890.  On  tbe  art  side,  oonsult:  Mrs.  Jameeoo, 
Sacred  and  Legendary  ArL  ii.  74-97,  Boston,  1893;  J. 
Wipfii  and  J.  J.  von  Ah,  Dae  Leben  der  keiiigon  Katkarima 
von  Alexandrien,  Einsiedeln,  1896. 

CATHARIlfED£*RICCI,rit'chi,SAIllT:    Roman 

Catholic  saint;  b.  at  Florence  [Apr.  23]  1522;  d.  at 
Prato  (11  m.  n.w.  of  Florence)  Feb.  2  [1590].  She 
was  educated  in  a  convent  at  Montioelli  and  at  the 
wish  of  her  father  lived  in  the  worid  for  a  short 
time,  after  which  she  took  the  veil  and  entered  the 
Dominican  nunnery  of  St.  Vincent  at  Prate.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  she  became  pnoress,  and 
spiritual  counsel  was  sought  from  her  by  bishops, 
cardinals,  and  princes.  She  was  also  a  dose  friend 
of  St.  Philip  Neri,  with  whom  she  maintained  an 
active  correspondence.  The  intensity  of  her  medi> 
tation  on  the  Passion  was  such  that  she  actually 
felt  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  frequently  shed 
blood  as  if  from  scourgings  and  wounds.  St. 
Catharine  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1746  and  her  feast  was  appointed  for  Feb.  13.  In 
art  she  has  the  attributes  of  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  a  marriage  ring.  The  elegant  style  of  her 
letters  ranks  her  as  one  of  the  best  Italian  dassics 
of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  [ed.  A. 
Gherardi,  Florence,  1890].  (O.  ZOcKLSBt.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  M.  Capes.  LifeofSL  CaOurinede^ Rioei,  Lon- 
don, 1905,  which  gives  a  transl.  of  a  number  of  her  lettera^ 

CATHARINE,  SAIHT,  OF  SXEHNA:  Roman 
Catholic  saint;  b.  at  Sienna  [Mar.  25]  1347;  d.  at 
Rome  Apr.  29, 1380.  She  was  the  twenty-third  child 
of  a  dyer  named  Jacomo  Benincasa.  Her  early 
home  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Dominican  monastery 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  sensitive  child, 
and  she  believed  that  St.  Dominic  himself  S4>peared 
to  her  in  a  dream  and  urged  her  to  enter  his  oixier. 
Disregarding  her  mother's  wish  that  she  should 
marry,  Catharine,  then  about  twdve  years  of  age, 
cut  off  her  long  blond  hair  to  escape  unwelcome 
attentions.  Three  years  later  smallpox  destroyed 
her  beauty  and  she  was  able  to  fulfil  her  heairt's 
desire,  to  which  her  mother  had  consented  some 
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time  previously,  by  entering  the  order  of  peni- 
tents of  St.  Dominic.    She  no  longer  drank  wine, 

while   her  only  food  was  uncooked 
Early  Life,  herbs,  taken  as  a  salad,  or  with  oil, 

fruit,  and  bread.  She  scourged  her- 
self thrice  daily  according  to  the  most  rigid  Domin- 
ican custom,  once  for  herself,  once  for  the  living, 
and  once  for  the  dead.  Under  her  habit  she  wore  a 
shirt  of  haircloth  for  which  she  substituted  later 
an  iron  chain  about  her  waist.  She  passed  the 
night  in  prayer  until  the  bells  on  the  monastery 
called  to  matins  and  then  lay  down  between  boards 
which  symbolized  her  coffin.  This  asceticism  she 
practised  in  a  tiny  room  in  her  father's  house  which 
she  scarcely  left  for  three  years  except  to  attend 
mass  in  the  neighboring  Dominican  church.  After 
1366,  however,  she  appeared  more  frequently  in 
public  and  became  conspicuous  for  her  deeds  of 
mercy  to  the  poor  and  sick,  especially  during  the 
plague  of  1374.  Through  her  devotion  and  her 
piety  she  gathered  around  her  a  spiritual  house- 
hold of  about  twenty  persons  of  both  sexes, 
chiefly  members  of  the  Dominican  order. 

The  chief  cause  of  St.  Catharine's  fame  was  her 
reputation  for  visions  and  for  prophe<7.  Even 
during  the  time  of  her  novitiate  she  believed  that 
Christ  often  appeared  to  her  and,  toward  the  end  of 
this  period  of  preparation,  that  he  himself  betrothed 
her  formally  as  he  had  the  first  St.  Catharine  (see 
Catharine,  Saint,  the  Martyr),  by  placing  a 
ring  upon  her  finger.  This  marriage  symbol, 
she  declared,  was  always  visible  to  her,  although 
no  other  eyes  might  see  it.  Her  union  with  Chiist 
was  further  sanctified  by  an  interchange  of  hearts 

and  finally  by  the  divine  stigmata. 
Visions,     beginning  with  the  print  of  a  nail  on 

her  hand  and  ending  with  the  painful 
impress  of  the  four  other  wounds.  This  stigmati- 
sation  also,  as  in  the  case  of  her  German  con- 
temporary, Margareta  Ebner  (q.v.)  of  Medingen, 
always  remained  invisible,  whereas  in  St.  Francis 
and  the  majority  of  the  stigmatists,  the  wounds 
might  be  seen  of  all.  She  likewise  believed  that 
she  associated  much  with  the  Virgin  and  with 
Christ,  not  only  being  convinced  that  she  drank 
the  blood  from  the  wounded  side  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  milk  from  Mary's  breast,  but  also  that  she 
received  divine  instruction,  admonition,  and  com- 
forts, which  she  was  frequently  able  to  commu- 
nicate to  others  in  her  ecstasies.  Many  of  her 
letters  and  writings,  especially  her  **  Dialogues," 
were  dictated  by  her  in  trances.  She  once  fasted 
during  the  forty  days  from  Easter  to  Ascension, 
being  supported  solely  by  the  Eucharist  and  thus 
becoming  a  model  for  later  saints,  particulariy 
for  the  two  Catharines  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Despite  her  death  to  the  world,  St.  Cathiuine 
was  compelled,  during  the  closing  years  of  her  life, 
to  take  part  repeatedly  in  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  her  country.  After  1374  she 
frequently  left  Sienna  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
between  the  hostile  nobles  of  Tuscany.  In  1375 
she  was  in  Pisa,  where  she  wrote  Queen  Joan  of 
Naples  to  imdertake  a  crusade  to  free  the  Holy 
Land.  A  year  later  she  went  to  Avignon  to  recon- 
cile the  republic  of  Florence  with  Gregoiy  XI., 


but  was  unsuccessful  on  account  of  the  treachery 
of  the  Florentines.  Later,  however,  after  she  had 
in  great  measure  been  instrumental 
Political  in  securing  the  return  of  the  pope  to 
Activity.  Rome,  she  effected  her  purpose  by  a 
journey  to  Florence  in  1378.  The 
schism  between  Urban  VI.  in  Italy  and  Clement 
VII.  in  Avignon  also  engaged  her  attention.  She 
was  a  firm  partisan  of  the  former,  who  smnmoned 
her  to  Rome  and  after  listening  to  her  exhortationi 
of  peace  sent  her  to  the  court  of  Joan  together  with 
St.  Catharine  of  Sweden  to  win  the  queen  from 
Clement  to  himself.  The  mission  failed,  since 
Bridget's  daughter  would  not  be  subordinate  to 
her  sister  saint,  but  Catharine  of  Sienna  lived  to 
see  the  longed-for,  though  brief,  adherence  of 
Naples  to  her  pope.  She  was  recalled  to  Roma 
by  this  turmoil  and  struggle  and  there  died.  She 
was  buried  in  the  Dominican  Church  of  Minerva  in 
Rome,  although  her  skull  is  said  to  be  in  the  Domin- 
ican Church  of  her  native  city.  She  was  canonised 
by  Pius  II.,  in  1461,  while  Urban  VIII.  appointed 
her  feast  for  Apr.  30.  She  is  represented  in  art  as 
carrying  a  crucifix  with  stigmata  on  her  hands, 
as  well  as  with  the  bridal  ring.  Occasionally  she 
carries  in  her  hand  a  lily  or  a  book. 

The  chief  writings  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna 
are  373  letters  (best  separate  edition  by  N.  Tom- 
maseo,  Le  Lettere  di  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena,  4 
vols.,  Florence,  1860),  many  of  them  addressed  to 
popes,  cardinals,  princes,  and  nobles,  and  impor- 
tant for  the  history  of  the  period.  She  likewise 
wrote  twenty-six  prayers,  various  short  prophetic 
oracles,  and  a  dialogue  between  herself  and  God 
the  Father,  dictated  in  a  trance  in  1378,  under  the 
title  Libro  delta  Divina  DoUrina  (Eng.  transl.,  by 
A.  Thorold,  Dialogue  of  the  Seraphic  Virgin  Cath- 
arine of  Sienna,  London,  1896),  later  divided  by 
G.  Gigii  into  four  treatises  on  religious  wisdom, 
prayer,  providence,  and  obedience;  an  older  di- 
vision is  into  six  treatises  under  the 
Writings,  title  Dialogi  de  providentia  Dei,  His- 
torically, the  most  interesting  of  these 
treatises  is  the  one  on  prayer,  in  which  St.  Catharine 
emphasises  the  value  of  the  prayer  of  the  heart, 
which  needs  no  words,  in  contradistinction  to 
mere  formalism.  In  her  criticisms  she  spared 
neither  priests,  cardinals,  nor  pope,  sternly  re- 
proving them  for  their  derelictions  and  admonish- 
ing them  of  their  high  duty.  Yet  though  she  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  reformation,  she  desired 
it  to  be  within  the  Church  and  was  unswerving  in 
her  orthodoxy  and  in  her  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Her  complete  works  were  first 
edited  by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  1500,  but  the  best  of 
the  older  editions  is  that  of  G.  Gigli,  UOpere  delta 
Serafiea  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena  (5  vols..  Sienna, 
1707-26).  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bxblioorapht:  The  early  VUa  and  other  document*  are 
eoUected  in  ASB,  April,  iii.  863-078.  For  later  Uvea 
and  critieiBm  consult:  A.  Oapeeelatro,  Storia  di  CaUHna 
da  Sitna  €  del  Papato  del  euo  tempo,  4th  ed.,  Sienna^  1878; 
Augusta  T.  Drane,  Hitt,  of  8t,  Catherine  of  Siena  and  her 
Companioned  2  vols.,  London,  1887;  A.  H.  Chirat,  8. 
Catherine  de  Sienne  et  V^liee  au  14,  •i^cle,  Paris,  1888; 
Josepldne  E.  Butler,  Catharine  of  Siena,  London,  1806; 
Cknntesse  de   Flavigny,  8,  Catherine  de  Sienne,    Paris, 
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1896;  Vlda  D.  Scudder,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  ae  aeen 
in  her  Letters,  New  York,  1905;  St,  Catherine  of  Siena 
and  Her  Times,  London,  1906:  E.  G.  Gardner,  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  London  and  New  York,  1907.  Also 
L.  Gazet,  Le  Grand  Schieme  d'Occident,  2  vols.,  Florence, 
1889. 

CATHARINE,  SAINT,  OF  SWEDEN:  Roman 
Catholic  saint;  b.  in  Sweden  1331  or  1332;  d.  at 
Vadstena  (130  m.  s.w.  of  Stockholm)  Mar.  24, 
1381.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  St.  Bridget, 
the  founder  of  the  Brigittines  (see  Bridget,  Saint, 
OF  Sweden).  At  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
ahe  married  a  young  nobleman  of  German  extrac- 
tion named  Eggart  of  KUmen — the  marriage  was, 
however,  by  mutual  consent  only  nominal,  and  both 
parties  preserved  a  lifelong  virginity.  During  the 
lifetime  of  her  husband,  Catharine  accompanied  her 
mother  on  the  last-named's  first  journey  to  Rome, 
where  through  a  vision  of  St.  Bridget  she  learned 
of  her  husband's  death  in  Sweden.  She  then  made 
a  pilgrimage  with  her  mother  to  the  Holy  Land, 
but  was  in  Rome  with  her  brother  Birger  when 
St.  Bridget  died  there  in  1373.  She  was  one  of 
those  who  escorted  her  mother's  bones  to  Sweden, 
and  she  then  took  up  her  abode  at  Vadstena,  the 
mother  house  of  the  Brigittines,  where  she  ruled 
as  the  successor  of  St.  Bridget.  About  the  time 
of  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon,  St.  Cath- 
arine again  resided  for  some  years  in  Italy  and 
twice  secured  papal  confirmation  of  the  rule  of  her 
order,  first  from  Gregory  XI.  in  1377  and  again 
from  Urban  VI.  two  years  later.  The  day  ap- 
pointed for  her  feast  in  the  Roman  martyrology 
is  Mar.  22.  In  art  her  attribute  is  a  hind.  She 
wrote  a  "  Consolation  of  the  Soul,"  which  has  been 
lost.  According  to  the  preface,  it  was  a  compila- 
tion from  many  books  and  treated  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  seven  benedictions,  the  seven  joys 
of  Mary,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  seven  deadly  sins.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibliggra-Pht:  The  early  Vita  with  commentary  is  in  ASB, 
March,  ii.  603-631,  and  in  E,  M.  Fant,  Script,  rer.  Sueci- 
earum,  iii.,  section  2,  pp.  244-276;  cf.  A.  Butler,  Lives  of 
the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  Other  Saints,  Nov.  25th,  London, 
1860;  XL,  vu.  344-345. 

CATHARINUS,  AMBROSIUS:  The  monastic 
name  of  Lancelotto  Politi,  Dominican,  bishop  of 
Minori  and  archbishop  of  Conza;  b.  in  Sienna  1487; 
d.  in  Naples  Nov.  8,  1553.  In  1517  he  entered  in 
Florence  the  monastery  of  Savonarola,  against 
whom  he  wrote  a  polemic  treatise  in  1548.  Eager 
in  opposing  every  form  of  heresy,  he  appeared 
against  Luther  in  1520  with  an  Apologia  pro  veri- 
tate  catholicw  ac  apostolicce  fidei.  Luther  replied 
in  1521  {Ad  librum  A,  Catharini  responsio),  and 
Catharinus  answered.  Then  he  went  to  France, 
and  wrote  in  Paris  against  a  member  of  his  own 
order.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  Annotationes  in  commen- 
taria  Cajetani.  After  returning  to  his  country  he 
wrote  against  his  fellow  townsman  Bernardino 
Ochino,  who  in  the  mean  while  had  fled  from  Italy 
to  live  according  to  his  own  belief  (see  Ochino, 
Bernardino).  A  little  later  Catharinus  issued 
two  treatises  against  Italian  Protestant  works; 
viz.,  Trattato  utilissimo  del  benefizio  di  Ges\i  Cristo 
crocifisso  and  Sommario  della  Sacra  Scrittura.  The 
polemio  theologian  was  present  at  the  Council  of 


Trent.  He  arrived  in  1545  with  the  legnce  Del 
Monte  and  made  a  speech  at  the  third  session. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  Paul  III.  m&de  him 
bishop  of  Minori  in  1546.  Julius  III.  made  him 
archbishop  of  Conza  in  1552,  and  was  on  ihe  point 
of  naming  him  cardinal  when  Catharinus  died.  The 
earliest  of  the  works  of  Catharinus  are  collected 
in  his  Opuscuia  (Leyden,  1542),  but  there  is  no 
complete  edition.  K.  Biintiath. 

Biblioqrapht:  The  life  and  ^tings  of  Catharinus  are  dis- 
cussed in:  J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  £U;hard.  Script,  ordinis  pradi- 
catorum,  ii.  144  sqq.,  332,  886;  K.  Werner,  GeschichU  der 
apologetischen  und  poUmischen  Literatur,  vol.  iv.  passizn. 
Schaffhausen,  1866;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  ver- 
botenen  Bikcher,  vol.  i.  passim,  Bonn,  1883. 

CATHCART,  WILLIAM:  American  Baptist;  b. 
at  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Nov.  8,  1826.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  Horton  (now 
Rawdon)  Baptist  Theological  College,  Yorkshire, 
England,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1850. 
He  was  minister  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Bamsley, 
near  Sheffield,  from  1850  to  1853,  when  he  went 
to  the  United  States,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Mystic 
River,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  four  years.  He 
was  then  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church, 
Philadelphia,  from  1857  to  1884,  and  was  alao 
president  of  the  American  Baptist  Historical  So- 
ciety from  1876  to  1884.  He  has  written:  The 
Papal  System,  from  Its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time 
(Philadelphia,  1872);  The  Baptists  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  (1876);  and  The  Baptism  of  the 
Ages  and  of  the  Nations  (1878),  and  edited  The 
Baptist  Encyclopcsdia  (Philadelphia,  1881).  Since 
1884  he  has  held  no  regular  charge,  his  health  not 
permitting  him  to  accept  a  pastorate,  although 
he  has  been  able  to  devote  part  of  his  time  to 
literary  labors. 

CATHEDRA:  The  ancient  Latin  title  for  the 
special  seat  occupied  by  the  bishop  in  Christian 
churches.  Even  in  the  catacombs  such  seats 
were  used,  either  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  or  port- 
able. In  the  basilicas  the  cathedra  stood  at  the 
back  of  the  semicircular  apse,  behind  the  altar, 
which  was  on  the  chord  of  the  arc;  but  when  it 
became  customary  to  place  the  altar  back  against 
the  wall,  the  bishop's  seat  was  brought  down  into 
the  choir  and  placed  on  the  north  or  gospel  side. 
The  early  Church  preserved  with  great  reverence 
the  seats  of  its  first  bishops;  thus  it  is  learned  from 
Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl,  VII.  xix.  32)  that  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  preserved  that  of  James,  and  the 
church  of  Alexandria  that  of  Mark.  A  very  ancient 
chair  traditionally  believed  to  be  that  of  Peter  is  pre- 
served in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  was  used  for 
many  centuries  for  the  enthronement  of  new  popes, 
until  Alexander  VII.  (1655-67),  for  its  better  pres- 
ervation, had  Bernini  enclose  it  in  a  colossal 
bronze  throne.  At  the  celebration  of  the  eighteenth 
centenary  of  the  apostle's  martyrdom  in  1867, 
Pius  IX.  had  it  again  exposed  to  view;  an  exact 
description  and  picture  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Kraus,  Roma  sotterranea,  Freiburg,  1873.  The 
bishop's  seat  was  often  used  as  a  symbol  of  the 
teaching  office  of  the  Church,  exercised  through 
him;  this  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  mosaics 
and  carving  of  extant  chairs  dating  from  the  fifth 
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to  the  ninth  century.  Thus  in  the  definition  of 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  the  pope  is  said 
to  speak  ex  cathedra  when  he  proclaims  a  doctrine 
"  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  pastor  and  teacher 
of  all  Christians/' 

CATHEDRAL:  In  the  churches  with  episcopal 
organization,  the  principal  church  of  a  diocese, 
the  especial  seat  of  the  bishop.  It  is  the  normal 
place  for  the  principal  episcopal  functions,  such 
as  ordination,  and  is  directly  under  the  charge  of 
the  bishop,  who  is  assisted  in  its  administration 
and  in  the  performance  of  divine  service  by  a  body 
of  canons  (see  Chapter),  whose  head  is  a  dean  or 
provost.  In  England,  from  the  Reformation  until 
1840,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  cathedrals 
of  the  old  and  of  the  new  foundation.  The  former 
were  those  where  the  chapter  had  been  always 
composed  of  secular  canons,  and  whose  constitu- 
tion remained,  therefore,  unchanged;  in  the  latter, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry 
VIII.,  a  new  organization  was  required  to  replace 
the  earlier  monastic  chapter.  The  older  cathe- 
drals, from  their  rank  and  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  offer  some  of  the  most  splendid 
and  imposing  examples  of  Christian  architecture. 
See  Architecture,  Ecclesiastical. 

Biblioorapht:  M.  E.  C.  Walcott,  Cathedralia:  a  ConatitiA' 
tional  Hiatory  of  CathedraU  of  the  Weatem  Church,  London, 
1865  (authoritative);  idem,  DocumerUary  Hiatory  of  EnO' 
liah  Cathedrala,  London,  1866;  J.  S.  Howaon,  ed.,  Eaaaya 
on  Cathedrala,  by  varuma  writera,  London,  1872;  C.  A. 
Swainson,  Hiat.  of  a  Cathedral  of  the  Old  Foundation, 
London,  1880;  P.  Schneider,  Die  biachdflichen  Domkapitel, 
Mainz,  1885;  Bell'a  Cathedral  Seriea,  35  vols.,  London, 
1896-1903  (deals  with  history  and  archeology);  J.  J.  Bou- 
rass^,  Lea  plua  heOea  cathidralea  de  France,  Paris,  1896;  L. 
Cloquet,  Lea  Qrandea  Cathidralea  du  monde  cathoHque, 
Paris.  1897;  The  Cathedrala  of  England  and  WaUa,  New 
York.  The  Churchman  Company,  1907. 

CATHOLIC  (Gk.  katholikosy  "general,  imiver- 
sal,"  from  katW  holou,  "on  the  whole"):  The 
phrase  hS  kalholike  ekkUsta,  "  the  catholic  church," 
was  first  used  by  Christian  writers  to  distinguish 
the  entire  body  of  believers  from  individual  bodies, 
it  then  came  naturally  to  designate  the  orthodox 
in  distinction  from  heretics  and  schismatics.  Later 
it  was  applied  to  faith,  tradition,  and  doctrine; 
it  was  understood  as  expressing  the  universality 
of  the  Church  ("  in  Greek  that  is  called  *  catholic  ' 
which  is  spread  through  all  the  world,"  Augustine, 
tJpisL,  lii.  1);  it  distinguished  a  cathedral  from 
parish  churches,  or  the  latter  from  oratories  or 
monastic  chapels.  After  the  separation  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  the  epithet  "  cath- 
olic "  was  assumed  by  the  latter,  as  "  orthodox  " 
was  by  the  former.  At  the  Reformation  it  was 
claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  opposition  to 
the  Protestant  or  Reformed  churches;  in  England 
the  theory  was  maintained  that  the  national  Church 
was  the  true  catholic  Church  of  the  land,  and  the 
expression  "  Roman  Catholic  "  came  into  use  for 
the  sake  of  distinction.  "  Anglo-Catholic "  was 
coined  by  analogy  with  this  at  the  time  of  the 
Tractarian  movement.  On  the  Continent  the  single 
word  "  catholic  "  is  the  common  designation  for 
that  branch  of  the  Church  in  affiliation  with  Rome. 
By  Protestants  the  term  has  generally  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  entire  communion  of  the  saved 


in  all  time  and  places.  The  word  "  catholic  "  in  the 
phrase  "  the  holy  catholic  Church  "  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  is  explained  by  Pearson  {Exposition  of  the 
Creed f  art.  ix.)  as  indicating  that  the  Church  is  to 
be  disseminated  through  all  nations,  extended  to 
all  places,  and  propagated  to  all  ages;  that  it 
contains  in  it  aU  truths  necessary  to  be  known, 
exacts  absolute  obedience  from  aU  men  to  the 
commands  of  Christ,  and  furnishes  us  with  all 
graces  necessary  to  make  our  persons  accepta- 
ble and  our  actions  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God.  The  word  was  not  in  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Creed. 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH:  The  out- 
come of  a  religious  movement  which  began  in 
Scotland  in  1830,  but  took  its  full  and  distinctive 
form  in  1835.  Its  adherents  do  not  use  the  term 
"  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church "  as  implying 
that  they  alone  constitute  the  Church,  but  as 
affirming  that  they  are  members  of  it.  It  em- 
braces all  the  baptized. 

In  1828  about  fifty  gentlemen,  some  clergymen 
and  some  laymen,  but  mostly  of  the  Church  of 
England,  met  at  the  country  seat  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond  (q.v.)  at  Albury,  West  Surrey,  for  the  study  of 
the  prophetic  Scriptures.  The  subjects  considered 
were  those  connected  with  the  return  of  the  Lord 
and  the  present  office  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church. 
In  Feb.,  1830,  some  members  of  a  Presbyterian 
family  living  near  Glasgow  began  to  speak  in  what 
were  believed  to  be  supernatural  utterances.  They 
affirmed  that  their  organs  of  speech  were  used  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  express  the  divine  mind  and 
will.  It  is  said  by  one  who  had  intimate  personal 
knowledge    of    those    speaking    that 

Supemat-  the  subject  of  spiritual  gifts  had  not 
ural  Utter-  at  all  occupied  their  attention;  much 
ances.  less  had  they  any  thought  or  expec- 
tation of  their  revival.  These  utter- 
ances, both  from  the  religious  character  of  those 
speaking  and  from  their  own  intrinsic  nature, 
awakened  great  attention  in  all  the  region  round; 
and  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  certain  gentle- 
men in  London,  some  of  whom  had  attended  the 
conferences  at  Albury,  a  deputation  was  sent  up 
to  Scotland  in  July  to  inquire  into  them,  and  ascei^ 
tain  whether  the  utterances  were  of  the  Spirit,  or  not. 
They  retiuried  fully  convinced  that  the  utterances 
were  divine.  In  May,  1831,  like  utterances  were 
heard  in  London,  the  first  in  a  congregation  of  the 
Church  of  Engknd.  This  being  reported  to  the 
bishop,  he  forbade  them  in  the  future  as  inter- 
fering with  the  service.  Their  occurrence  in  several 
dissenting  congregations  brought  forth  similar 
prohibitions,  and  this  led  to  the  utterances  being 
made  chiefly  in  the  church  of  Edward  Irving  (q.v.), 
he  being  a  believer  in  their  divine  origin.  But 
they  were  not  confined  to  London.  At  Bristol  and 
other  places  the  same  spiritual  phenomena  ap- 
peared. Of  these  utterances  one  of  the  earliest 
was,  "  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh.  Go  ye  out 
to  meet  him";  and  another  often  repeated,  "  The 
body  of  Christ." 

The  meaning  of  this  was  for  a  long  time 
not    understood,    but    it    was    gradually    made 
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plain    that  the  Lord   could   not   return    till   due 

spiritual  preparation  had  been  made  in  the  Church, 

and  that  this  could  be  effected  only  through  the 

Spirit  working  in  all   the  ministries 

Apostles    and  ordinances  appointed  by  God  in 

Appointed,  it.  It  was  also  made  known  that  it 
was  his  purpose  to  restore  the  ministry 
of  apostles;  and  twelve  men  were  designated  as 
such  by  the  Spirit  speaking  through  prophets. 
The  first  was  so  designated  in  1832;  but  it  was  not 
until  1835  that  the  number  was  completed,  and 
in  a  solemn  service  they  were  separated  to  their 
work  as  an  apostolic  college.  The  names  of  the 
apostles  were  J.  B.  Cardale,  H.  Dnunmond,  H. 
King-Church,  8.  Perceval,  N.  Armstrong,  F.  V. 
Woodhouse,  H.  Dalton,  J.  O.  Tudor,  T.  Carlyle, 
F.  Sitwell,  W.  Dow,  and  D.  Mackenzie.  The  fol- 
lowing account  has  been  given  of  their  antecedents 
by  one  who  knew  them  personally: 

Classed  by  their  religious  position,  eight  of  them  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  Engl&nd;  three  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  and  one  of  the  Independents.  Classed  by  their 
occupations  and  social  positions,  three  were  clergymen, 
three  were  members  of  the  bar,  three  belonged  to  the  gentry, 
two  of  them  being  members  of  Parliament;  and  of  the  re- 
maining three,  one  was  an  artist,  one  a  merchant,  and  one 
held  the  post  of  Keeper  of  the  Tower.  Some  of  them  were 
of  the  highest  standing  socially  and  politically,  some  of 
them  of  great  ability  as  scholars  and  theologians;  and  all  of 
them  men  of  unblemished  character,  soundness  in  the  faith, 
and  abundant  seal  in  all  Christian  labors. 

To  prepare  them  for  their  work  two  things  were 
necessary — knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  God  in 
the  Church,  and  of  its  present  actual  condition. 
Their  separation  was  followed  by  a  retirement  to 
Albury  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  read  with  such 
light  through  prophecy  as  God  might  please  to  give. 
Later  they  visited  the  several  countries  of  Christen- 
dom, which  were  divided  among  them,  to  seek  for 
all  that  was  good  and  true  in  doctrine  and  ritual. 
Another  step  was  a  work  of  testimony  to  the 
Church  in  general  of  the  Lord's  acts  in  the  restora- 
tion of  his  ministries.  In  1836  they  delivered  an 
address  to  the  king  of  England  and  the  privy 
councilors,  and  another  later  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland;  and  in  1837  a  testimony  addressed 
to  the  rulers  in  Church  and  State  in  Christian  lands. 
So  far  as  practicable,  these  testimonies  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  apostles  in  person  to  the  patriarchs, 
archbishops,  bishops,  emperors,  kings,  and  sover- 
eign princes  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

In  these  dociunents,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  apostolic  labor,  the  apostles  wit- 
nessed to  such  things  as  these: — That  the  Church 
is  the  company  of  the  baptized,  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  constituted  by  God  in  infinite  wisdom  that 
the  Head  in  Heaven  might  manifest  himself  through 
it  in  word  and  act;  that  its  constitution  was  per- 
manent, having  a  fourfold  ministry — apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors;  that  these  minis- 
tries were  adapted  to  the  mental  and  spiritual 
constitutions  of  man;  that  all  were  needful  that 
the  Head  might  carry  on  his  work  and  perfect  his 
saints;  that  the  Head  only  could  appoint  his 
ministers;  that  apostles  chosen  by  him  were  his 
representatives,  the  bond  of  unity,  having  universal 
jurisdiction;  that  prophets  speaking  tlux>ugh  the 


Holy  Ghost  were  media  of  light  from  Gcd  to  the 
apostles;  that  evangelists  were  to  preach  to  those 
without  the  Church,  bringing  them  to 
Doctrines,  baptism,  and  then  to  transfer  them 
to  the  pastor;  that  the  pastoral  min- 
istry embraces  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;  that 
the  retention  by  the  Church  of  the  pastoral 
ministry  only  points  to  its  having  departed  in 
measure  from  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  that  this 
departure  ultimately  leads  to  the  apostasy  and 
the  man  of  sin  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul.  The  adher- 
ents of  this  movement  point  to  the  apostolic  coz»- 
gregations  as  the  true  credentials  of  apostles — ^their 
faith  in  the  Scriptures,  their  order,  their  obedience, 
their  worship,  their  calm  and  patient  waiting  for 
the  Lord,  their  catholic  spirit. 

The  gathering  of  these  congregations  was    of 
necessity,  not  of  choice,  as  otherwise  the  divine 
order  in  ministries  and  worship  could  not  be  mani- 
fested.    Their   relation    to   the   members    of    the 
Church  in  general  is  thus  defined:   "  We  are  not 
separatists  nor  schismatics.    We  are  not  gathered 
together  and   distinguished   from   others   in   any 
hostile   or   aggressive   attitude.     The 
Congrega-  Head  is  not  erecting  new  altars,  but 
tions  and    rebuilding  that  which  was  decajred." 
Worship.    The  liturgy  used  was  not  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  existing  liturgies,  but 
was  based  upon  the  Mosaic  ritual,  its  spiritual 
antitype  and  fulfilment.     In  the  worship  the  three 
great  creeds  of  the  Church,  the  Apostles',  Nioene, 
and  Athanasian,  are  used.     In  all  congregations 
sufficiently  large,  daily  worship  is  appointed  at  six 
A.M.  and  five  p.m.,  the  opening  and  closing  hours 
of  the  day.    The  Eucharist  is  the  chief  forenoon 
service  on  every  Lord's  day,  and  at  other  times  as 
appointed.     The  ministers  of  each  fully  organised 
locied  church  are  a  chief  pastor,  or  angel,  or  bishop, 
and  under  him  priests  and  deacons.     All  members 
pay  tithes  of  income  as  of  obligation,  and,  as  able, 
voluntary  offerings. 

As  no  official  statistics  of  the  number  of  congre- 
gations have  ever  been  published,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  there  may  now  be,  but  congrega- 
tions are  formed  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  of 
Christendom.  The  death  of  the  apostles  made 
necessary  some  changes  in  the  administration  and 
worship,  but  the  faith  is  apparently  strong  that 
the  Loni  will  in  some  supematiual  way  speedily 
confirm  the  work  already  done,  and  will  complete  it 
(Samuel  J.  ANDREWsf.) 
This  body  repudiates  the  title  "  Irvingites," 
by  which  it  is  generally  known  (see  Irvino,  Ei>- 
ward).  In  the  early  days  of  the  movement  there 
was  no  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  final  arrangement 
of  the  offices  and  jealousy  between  the  dBferent 
ranks.  In  1839  Cardale  was  recalled  from  his 
second  mission  abroad  to  compose  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  on  account  of  the  claim  of  the  el- 
ders, which  was  supported  by  the  prophets,  to  a 
voice  in  the  government  of  the  church.  The  aposto- 
late  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  revolt,  and  to 
avoid  any  recurrence  of  it  the  full  general  council 
was  not  again  convoked,  and  only  revived  in  1877 
in  the  form  of  a  conference  of  the  seven  angds  of 
London  under  the  presidency  of  the  apostle.    In 
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the  same  crisis  (1840)  the  principle  was  laid  down 
that  the  purity  of  the  prophets'  doctrine  must  be 
attested  by  the  apostles,  and  thus  the  superiority 
of  the  apostolic  office  vindicated.  The  same  year 
marks  the  beginning  of  another  important  cluuige. 
The  apostles  who  had  been  traveling  on  the  Conti- 
nent had  come  there  into  contact  with  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  the  result  was  a  definite  assimila- 
tion to  its  ways  of  the  "  Catholic  Apostolic  Church," 
as  it  was  now  officially  called.  All  traces  of  Scotch 
Presbyterian  or  English  non-conformist  traditions 
were  gradually  eradicated.  Altars  were  now  erected 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  rail 
at  which  the  conmiunicants  knelt.  The  people 
were  taught  to  regard  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  in  which  the  elements, 
changed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  were  offered  to  God  in  commemoration 
of  his  death.  The  same  tendency  appeared  in  the 
liturgy  introduced  in  1842  and  drawn  up  mainly 
by  Cardale,  which  went  back  to  early  forms,  East- 
em  as  well  as  Western.  The  eucharistic  vestments 
were  adopted  practically  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  extreme  unction  was  introduced  in  1847; 
from  1850  the  consecrated  elements  were  reserved 
in  a  tabernacle  and  every  morning  and  evening 
(on  the  analogy  of  the  showbread)  exposed,  not 
as  objects  of  adoration  but  to  assure  the  people  of 
the  Lord's  presence  and  abiding  intercession.  In 
1852  the  use  of  candles  on  the  altar  and  incense  was 
added,  and  in  1868  holy  water.  The  most  original 
ceremony  is  the  "  sealing,"  which  was  introduced 
in  1847  on  Cardale's  motion;  with  reference  to 
Rev.  vii.  3  sqq.  it  was  taught  that  those  who  were 
to  be  saved  must  be  sealed  in  order  to  escape  the 
great  tribulation.  This  was  to  be  done  by  the 
apostles  with  laying  on  of  hands  and  unction; 
candidates  must  be  at  least  twenty  years  old. 

The  result  of  the  discord  which  followed  these 
innovations,  of  the  defection  of  the  apostle  Macken- 
zie, and  of  the  failure  of  prophecy  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  the  Lord's  coming,  aJl  contributed  to  keep 
down  the  numbers  of  the  body,  which  in  1851 
counted  4,018  members  with  thirty-two  churches, 
a  decline  from  the  days  of  the  first  enthusiasm. 
But  the  movement  had  already  spread  to  other 
countries.  In  1835-36  it  had  gained  a  foothold  in 
Geneva;  in  1841  a  propaganda  had  been  under- 
taken in  southern  Germany  by  Caird  (husband  of 
Mary  Campbell,  one  of  the  original  claimants  of  the 
gift  of  tongues),  and  still  more  zealously  in  northern 
Germany  by  the  apostle  Thomas  Carlyle  (q.v.),  who 
established  public  worship  in  Berlin  in  1848.  Out- 
side of  Holland,  however,  little  progress  was  made 
in  other  countries.  Doubts  were  awakened  by  the 
death  of  one  apostle  after  another,  and  in  1860,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  apostolic  college  at  Albury  the 
prophet  Geyer  called  for  the  elevation  of  the  evan- 
gelists Bohm  and  Caird  to  the  apostolic  office. 
These  two  then,  and  in  1870  some  others,  were 
recognized  as  coadjutor  apostles.  Geyer  was  not 
satisfied,  and  in  1861,  being  in  Kdnigsberg  with 
Woodhouse,  proclaimed  the  call  of  a  local  evangelist 
Rogasatzki  to  the  apostolate.  The  latter  soon 
made  his  submission,  but  a  schism  ensued.  In 
1863  Geyer  himself  was  called,  and  ten  months 


later  one  Schwartz,  especially  for  Holland;  on  the 
assumption  that  there  must  always  be  twelve 
apostles,  there  were  six  in  Hamburg  and  three  in 
Amsterdam  by  1875.  Woodhouse,  the  last  English 
apostle,  died  in  1901.  In  the  En^h  body  proph- 
ecy was  allowed  less  and  less  importance,  and  Car- 
dude's  treatise  Propfieaying  and  the  Miniatry  of  the 
Prophet  in  the  Christian  Church  (1868)  practically 
gave  it  its  death-blow. 

The  accessible  figures  give  the  present  number 
of  churches  in  England  as  about  eighty,  and  in  the 
United  States  as  ten,  with  1,491  communicants. 
Probably  more  numerous  are  the  followers  of  the 
German  and  Dutch  branch,  which  has  increased 
in  strength,  though  its  separation  from  the  English 
body  has  favored  a  -tendency  to  fanatical  extrava- 
gance and  to  the  abandonment  of  the  likeness  to 
Roman  Catholicism  in  externals.  Apostles,  proph- 
ets, and  other  functionaries  appear  in  ordinary 
dress,  and  the  altar  is  usually  replaced  by  a  com- 
mon table.  The  element  of  adoration  in  public 
worship  is  less  and  less  emphasized,  while  more  stress 
is  laid  upon  conversion  by  preaching  and  prophecy 
and  the  assembling  of  the  faithful  for  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Lord.  The  insistence  on  the  nimiber 
of  twelve  apostles  which  was  the  justification  for 
the  schism  is  now  considered  merely  as  the  letter, 
the  essential  being  the  permanence  of  the  office,  so 
that  in  1900  there  were  fourteen  apostles  minis- 
tering in  this  branch.  Its  principal  seats  are 
Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Kdnigsberg.  In 
recent  years  it  has  extended  also  to  North  and  South 
America,  and  claims  that  with  the  help  of  a  native 
missionary  no  less  than  15,000  converts  have  been 
"  sealed  "  in  the  island  of  Java.  Its  official  organ 
is  the  Wdchterstimmen  aue  Ephraim,  published 
monthly  by  the  apostle  Fr.  Krebs  at  Iserlohn, 
Westphalia,  Prussia,  containing  reports  of  the 
joiuneys  of  the  apostles  and  statistics  of  conver- 
sions. (T.  KOLDE.) 

BxBLioaBAPHT:  TheBOuroM  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward Irving,  and  in  the  following  works  on  his  life:  W. 
JonbB,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Rev.  Edvoard  Irving,  voith  Ex" 
tracUfromhia  .  .  .  Principal  WriHngt,  London,  1836;  W. 
Wilks,  Edward  Irving,  an  Ecdoeia&Ucal  and  Literary  Biog- 
raphy, ib.  1854;  Mrs.  O.  W.  Oliphant,  Life  of  Edward 
Irving,  lUuetrated  hy  hie  Joumaleand  Corrtepondence,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1862,  new  ed.,  1865  (on  this  consult  D.  Ker, 
ObeervoHone  on  Mre.  OlipharU'e  Life  of  Edward  Irving, 
Edinburgh*  1863);  T.  Carlyle,  in  his  Reminiecencee,  ed. 
C.  E.  Norton,  2  vols.,  London,  1878;  T.  Kolde,  Edward 
Irving,  Leipdo,  1901.  For  the  history  and  doctrine  of  the 
Church  eonsult:  J.  N.  Kdhler,  Het  Irvingieme,  The  Hague, 
1876;  E.  Miller,  Hietory  and  DoCbrinee  of  Irvingiem,  2  vols., 
London,  1878;  H.  M.  Prior,  My  Experience  of  the  Catholic 
Apoaiolic  C%urcA,  ib.  1880;  8.  J.  Andrews,  Ood'e  Revela- 
Hone  of  Himedf  to  Men,  New  York,  1886;  E.  A.  Ross- 
tauscher,  Der  Aufhau  der  Kirehe  ChritH  auf  den  ur- 
eprHnglichen  Grundlagen,  Basel,  1886;  A.  8.  Dyer,  Sketchee 
of  Bnglieh  Nonconformity,  London,  1803. 

CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION:  The  name  given 
to  the  Act  by  which  Parliament,  on  Apr.  13,  1829, 
finally  removed  the  civil  disabilities  under  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland  had 
labored  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
and  conform  to  the  Established  Church  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  all 
political  power.    They  suffered  from  a  mass  of 
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accumulated  disabilities,  which,  if  the  law  had  been 
strictly  enforced,  would  have  deprived  them  of  their 
rights,  not  only  as  citizens,  but  as  parents,  proprie- 
tors, and  men.  With  the  growth  of  toleration,  a 
bill  abolishing  some  of  these  disabilities  was  passed 
in  1778,  to  be  followed  by  the  uprising  of  the  Lon- 
don mob  known  as  the  "  Gordon  Riots."  Pitt  had 
intended  that  the  union  between  England  and 
Ireland  should  be  followed  by  a  measure  admitting 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  with  a  provision  for  their 
clergy  and  a  commutation  of  tithes.  This  hope, 
informally  held  out,  probably  helped  to  win  their 
support  for  the  union;  but  George  III.  was  inflex- 
ibly opposed  to  this  measure  of  justice,  and  Pitt 
resigned  in  consequence  of  its  failure.  In  1821, 
with  Canning  for  its  eloquent  champion,  a  measure 
of  emancipation  was  carried  through  the  House  of 
Conmions,  only  to  be  defeated  by  Lord  Eldon  in 
the  upper  house.  But  a  mighty  agitation  followed 
in  Ireland,  led  by  Daniel  O'Connell  and  fomented  by 
a  great  Catholic  Association.  This  body  was  dis- 
solved when  Canning  became  minister  in  1825, 
but  revived  when  he  was  replaced  by  the  anti- 
Catholic  ministry  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  and  soon 
showed  such  formidable  strength  that  the  great 
Duke,  with  his  political  insight,  saw  that  the  hour 
for  concession  had  come.  The  bill  which  Peel 
introduced  threw  open  to  Catholics  Parliament  and 
all  the  great  offices  of  state,  except  those  of  regent, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  chancellor,  the 
crown  remaining  limited,  by  an  Act  of  Settlement 
to  the  Protestant  Concession,  and  gave  the  elec- 
toral franchise  to  English  Catholics.  As  the  re- 
moval of  an  unjust  anachronism,  this  measure  was 
inevitable;  but  it  failed  to  restore  tranquillity  to 
Ireland,  since  the  concession  had  been  robbed  of  its 
grace  by  delay  and  enforcement,  and  since  the 
chief  cause  of  Irish  disaffection  was,  after  all,  not 
the  religious  disabilities  but  the  tenure  of  land, 
as  the  sequel  clearly  showed. 

Bibliography:  Soiiroes:  A.  Wellesley  (Duke  of  Wellington), 
Supplementary  Deapatchea,  edited  by  hie  »on,  7  July,  1812, 
London;  1867-80,  Speeches  17  May,  1819,  2  vols.,  ib.  1864; 
F.  S.  Larpent,  Private  Journal,  i.  05.  ii.  20,  London, 
1853;  Memoir  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  pt.  i..  The  Roman  Catholic 
Queation,  London,  1834;  J.  F.  Stephen,  HiaUrry  of  Crim^ 
inal  Law  of  England,  ii.  476  sqq.,  London,  1883  (exceed- 
.ingly  valuable);  W.  J.  Amherst,  Hiatory  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  in  the  Britiah  lalea,  2  vols.,  London,  1886 
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CATHOLIC  EPISTLES:  A  name  given  to  seven 
of  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament;  viz.,  James, 
I  and  II  Peter,  I,  II,  and  III  John,  and  Jude. 
Different  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  name.  (1)  It  has  reference  to  the 
writers,  who  were  the  apostles  in  general,  whereas 
the  other  New  Testament  epistles  were  believed 
to  be  written  by  Paul.  (2)  It  refers  to  the  con- 
tents, which  do  not  treat  of  any  particular  topic, 
but  are  general.  (3)  It  refers  to  the  recipients, 
the  letters  not  being  addressed  to  a  particular 
church,  but  to  the  Church  universal.  (4)  It  refers 
to  opinion  concerning  these  writings  and  indicates 
that  they  were  generally  accepted  as  authentic, 
in  distinction  from  the  many  writings  current  and 
ascribed  to  apostolic  authorship  but  not  every- 
where so  received.     The  name  was  given  to  the 


First  Epistle  of  John  in  the  East  about  the  second 
century,  and  by  the  fourth  century  it  included  the 
seven  epistles  named.  In  the  West  they  were 
called  "  canonical  "  epistles.  Certain  non-canon- 
ical writings  (as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the 
letter  from  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  in  Acts  xv. 
23-29)  are  also  called  "  catholic  "  by  early  writers. 
See  Canon  op  Scripture,  II.,  2,  §  5. 
Bibuoorapht:    The  Catholic  Epistles  are  of  courm  dealt 

with  in  the  principal  works  on  the  N.  T.  Canon,  N.  T. 

Introduction,    and   in   the   Commentaries.     Consult:     P. 

J.  Gloas,  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Epiatlea,  Edinburgh, 

1887;    W.  Sanday,  in  BiUieal  Inapiration,  London,  1S96; 

W.  H.  Bennett,  in  the  Century  Bible,  ib.  1901;    and  C.  A. 

Bigg,  Commentary  on  SL  Peter  and  SL  Jude,  E^linburgh, 

1902. 

CATHOLIC  OR  UNITED  COPTS.     See  Uniates. 

CATHOLICUS:  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  a 
civil  officer  established  after  the  organization  of 
dioceses,  each  diocese  having  its  catholicus,  or 
receiver-general.  As  an  ecclesiastical  officer  occur- 
ring in  several  Eastern  churches,  the  catholicus 
occupied  a  position  between  the  metropolitan  and 
the  patriarch.  The  title  is  also  applied  to  the  head 
of  an  independent  or  schismatic  communion,  such 
as  the  Armenian  Church. 

CATTLE.    See  Pastoral  Life,  Hebrew. 

CAVAGNIS,  ca"va"nyts,  FELICE:  Roman  Cath- 
olic cardinal;  b.  at  Bordogna  (near  Bergamo, 
39  m.  n.e.  of  Milan)  Jan.  13,  1841;  d.  at  Rome 
Dec.  29,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  the  Roman 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1863.  Three  years  later  he  became  a  teacher  at 
Celano,  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Roman  Seminary,  of  which  he  was  rector 
from  1887  to  1893.  Later  still  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  Congregation  for  Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  in  1901  was  created 
cardinal  deacon  of  Santa  Maria  ad  Martyrea.  In 
addition  to  the  Congregation  for  Extraordinary 
Affairs,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Congregations  of 
the  Consistory,  the  Bishops  and  Regulars,  the 
Council,  the  Index,  and  the  Sacred  Visitation. 

CAVALIER,  JEAN.    See  Camibardb. 

CAVE,  ALFRED:  English  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  London  Aug.  29,  1847;  d.  there  Dec.  19,  1900. 
He  was  educated  at  New  College,  London  (B.A., 
London  University,  1872),  and  was  Congregational 
minister  successively  at  Berkhampstead,  Herts 
(1872-76),  and  Watford,  Herts  (1876-80).  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  church 
history  in  Hackney  College,  London,  in  1880,  and 
two  years  later  was  chosen  principal  and  professor 
of  apologetic,  doctrinal,  and  pastoral  theology  in 
the  same  institution,  retaining  both  these  positions 
until  his  death.  He  was  also  Congregational 
Union  Lecturer  in  1888,  vice-president  of  the 
London  Board  of  Congregational  ministers  in  1888 
and  1898,  and  Merchants'  Lecturer  in  189^94. 
He  collaborated  with  J.  S.  Banks  in  translating 
the  System  der  christiichen  Glaubenslehre  of  I.  A. 
Domer  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1879-81)  under  the  title 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1880-82),  and  also  wrote  the  independent  works: 
Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  Atonement 
(Edinburgh,  1877);    An  Introduction  to  Theology: 
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Its  PrincipUSf  Its  Branches,  Its  Results,  and  Its 
Literature  (1886);  The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Inductively  Considered  (Congregational  Union 
Lectures;  London,  1888);  The  Battle  of  the  Stand- 
ards, the  Old  Testament  and  the  Higher  Criticism 
(1890);  The  SpiHtiud  World,  the  Last  Ward  of 
Philosophy  and  the  First  Ward  of  Christ  (1894); 
and  The  Story  of  the  Founding  of  Hackney  College 
(1899).  An  enlarged  edition  of  his  Introduction  to 
Theology  appeared  in  1896. 

CAVE,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England  patristic 
scholar;  b.  at  Pickwell  (13  m.  e.  by  n.  of  Leicester) 
Dec.  30,  1637;  d.  at  Windsor  Aug.  4,  1713.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  in  St.  John's  College,  and 
was  made  M.A.  in  1660,  D.D.  in  1672,  in  1681  D.D. 
by  Oxford.  He  was  vicar  of  Islington,  now  part 
of  London,  1662-91;  rector  of  All  Hallows  the 
Great,  Thames  Street,  London,  1679-89;  became 
chaplain  of  Charles  II.  and  canon  of  Windsor  in 
1681 ;  and  in  1690  vicar  of  Isleworth,  London.  His 
reputation  rests  on  his  eminent  attainments  in 
patristics.  His  principal  works  are:  (1)  Primitive 
Christianity  (London,  1672;  reprinted,  Oxford, 
1840,  in  connection  with  his  Dissertation  Concerning 
the  Government  of  the  Ancient  Church  by  Bishops, 
Metropolitans,  and  Patriarchs,  1683);  (2)  Tabula 
ecclesiastics,  tables  of  ecclesiastical  writers  (1674; 
improved  ed.  under  the  title  Chartophylax  ecde- 
siasticus,  1685);  (3)  Apostolici,  or  the  Lives  of  the 
Primitive  Fathers  for  the  Three  First  Ages  of  the 
Christian  Church  (1677);  (4)  Ecclesiastici :  or, 
the  Histories  of  the  Lives,  Acts,  Deaths  and  Writings 
of  the  Most  Eminent  Fathers  of  the  Church  That 
Flourisht  in  the  Fourth  Century  (1683;  3  and  4 
were  combined  and  edited  by  Henry  Cary  under 
the  title  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Fathers  of  the 
Church  That  Flourished  in  the  First  Four  Centuries, 
3  vols.,  Oxford,  1840);  (5)  Scriptorum  ecclesiasti- 
corum  historia  literaria  (1688;  in  Latin,  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  continued  by  others  to  1617 
and  reprinted,  Oxford,  2  vols.,  1740-43). 

Bibliography:  J.  Darling.  Cydopadia  BiUiographica,  pp. 
605-607,  London.  1864;  S.  A.  Allibone,  Critical  Dictionary 
ofEngluth  Literature,  i.  356-357.  Philadelphia.  1891;  DNB, 
ix.  341-343. 

CAVICCHIONI,  ca-vi'chs"nl,  BENJAMIN:  Ro- 
man Catholic  cardinal;  b.  at  Veiano  (a  village 
near  Viterbo,  42  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome)  Sept.  27, 
1836.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1859,  and,  after 
teaching  for  several  years,  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  canon  law.  In  1872  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council,  and  twelve 
years  later  was  consecrated  titular  archbishop  of 
Amidaand  appointed  apostolic  delegate  to  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  where  he  remained  until  1889. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
council,  with  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Nazianzum, 
and  in  1903  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Ara  Coeli.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gations of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  the  Council,  the 
Propaganda  for  the  Oriental  Rite,  the  Index,  and 
Indulgences. 

CAYET,  ca"y6'  (CAHIER,  CADST,  Cajetanus), 
PIERRE  VICTOR  PALMA:  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vert;   b.  at  Montrichard  (18  m.  s.s.w.  of  Blois), 


Touraine,  1525;  d.  in  Paris  May  10  (or  July  22), 
1610.  He  studied  at  Paris  and  Genieva,  was  Prot- 
estant pastor  at 'Poitiers  and  in  its  neighborhood, 
and  in  1584  became  chaplain  to  Catherine  of  Bour- 
bon, sister  of  Henry  I V. ;  in  1595  he  embraced  Ro- 
manism, was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Sorbonne  in  1596,  and  became  priest  in  1600.  He 
was  accused  of  scandalous  writings  and  immoral- 
ity, but  claimed  that  all  charges  were  prompted 
by  ill  will  because  of  his  change  of  faith.  His  most 
noteworthy  writings  were  Chronologie  sept^naire 
de  rhistoire  de  la  paix  entre  le  roi  de  France  et 
d*Espagne  (Paris,  1605)  and  Chronologie  novinaire 
sous  le  rkgne  de  Henri  IV  (1608). 

CAZALLA,  ca-thol'ya;  AUGUSTINO:  Spanish 
Protestant;  b.  at  Valladolid  1510;  executed  by 
the  Inquisition  there  May  21,  1559.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Bartholom^  Carranza  (q.v.)  and  stud- 
ied at  Valladolid  and  Alcala.  The  influence  of 
his  father,  the  chief  officer  of  the  royal  finances, 
opened  to  him  a  brilliant  career  in  the  Church,  and 
his  own  ability  won  him  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  foremost  preachers  in  Spain.  In  1545  he  be- 
came chaplain  and  almoner  to  Charles  V.  and  accom- 
panied the  emperor  to  Germany  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Schmalkald  war.  There  he  imdertook  to 
confute  the  Lutherans,  but  ended  by  accepting 
their  doctrines.  Returning  to  Spain  in  1552,  he 
was  cautious  at  first  in  expressing  his  opinions, 
but  ultimately  his  mother's  house  in  Valladolid 
became  the  meeting-place  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
city  and  Cazalla  himself  the  head  of  the  congrega- 
tion. In  1558,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  and 
about  seventy-five  others,  he  was  put  into  prison. 
On  Mar.  4,  1559,  when  threatened  with  torture, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  accepted  Luther's 
teachings,  but  denied  that  he  had  taught  them  to 
others  except  to  those  already  of  like  mind;  fur- 
ther concessions  he  steadfastly  refused  to  make. 
The  auto  da  f6  at  which  he  perished  was  the  first 
of  these  sad  spectacles.  Sixteen  persons,  including 
a  brother  and  a  sister  of  Cazalla,  brought  to  judg- 
ment at  the  same  time,  were  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  life;  two,  Cazalla's  brother  Fran- 
cisco and  Antonio  Herezuelo,  a  lawyer  of  Toro, 
were  burned  alive;  and  twelve  others,  including 
Cazalla,  were  strangled  before  being  burned.  At 
the  place  of  execution  he  was  persuaded  to  address 
his  fellow  prisoners.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  McCrie,  Hittory  of  the  ProgreM  and  Sup- 
preanon  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  pp.  22&-231,  285- 
289,  Edinburgh,  1829;  C.  A.  Wilkens.  Oeediithte  dee 
apanieehen  ProteatanHamua,  pp.  79  sqq.,  224  sqq.,  234  sqq., 
Gflteraloh.  1888;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hietory  of  the  IwptieiHon  in 
Spain,  ii.  318. 512,  iii.  201,  430,  431,  438.  New  York.  1906. 

CEADDA  (CHAD),  ST. :  Third  bishop  of  Mercia; 
d.  at  Lichfield  Mar.  2,  672.  He  was  one  of  Aidan's 
pupils  at  Lindisfame  and  also  spent  some  years  at 
the  monastery  of  Rathmelsige  (Melfont,  near 
Drogheda?)  in  Ireland.  His  oldest  brother,  Cedd 
(q.v.),  chose  him  to  succeed  himself  as  abbot  at 
Lastingham,  Northumbria,  in  664.  After  the  Synod 
of  Whitby  (q.v.)  Wilfrid  was  elected  to  the  North- 
umbrian bishopric  and  went  to  Gaul  to  be  conse- 
crated. As  he  did  not  return  immediately  King 
Oswy  saw    fit    to   appoint   Ceadda,  and    he  was 
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consecrated  (665?)  by  Wine  of  Winchester  and 
two  British  bishops.  Wilfrid  acquiesced  on  go- 
ing back  to  Elngland^  but  when  Theodore  be- 
came archbishop  of  Canterbury  (669)  objection 
was  raised  to  Ceadda's  consecration;  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  lay  down  an  office  of  which 
he  had  never  deemed  himself  worthy,  retired  to 
his  monastery  in  Northumbrian  and  Wilfrid  was 
instated  in  his  place.  Theodore,  however,  impressed 
by  Ceadda's  humility  and  worth,  reconsecrated  him 
as  bishop  of  the  Mercians  to  succeed  Jaruman,  and 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Lichfield  (Sept,  669). 
His  simplicity,  piety,  and  devotion  to  duty  won 
the  hearts  of  all,  and  in  later  times  he  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  EInglish  saints. 

Biblioorapht:  Bede,  Hist,  eccl.,  iii.  23,  24,  28;  iv.  2,  3;  v. 
19.  24;  Fatti  Eboracenaea.  ed.  W.  H.  Dixon  and  J.  Raine, 
i.  47-56.  London.  1863;  W.  Bright.  Early  Englith  Chvardi 
Hiatory,  pp.  243-246,  269-266,  Oxford,  1897;  DNB,  ix, 
391-393. 

CECn.,  RICHARD:  English  ''evangelical  ";  b. 
in  London  Nov.  8,  1748;  d.  at  Hampstead  (Lon- 
don) Aug.  15,  1810.  His  eariy  life  was  profligate, 
but  he  was  converted  about  1772,  and  in  1773 
entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1777);  he 
was  ordained  priest  1777  and,  after  holding  various 
livings,  was  appointed  minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Bedford  Row,  London,  in  1780.  He  was  the  Ic^ad- 
ing  "  evangelical "  clergyman  of  his  time,  and 
exerted  a  wide  influence.  He  had  an  original  mind, 
dignified  carriage,  and  impressive  delivery.  His 
works  were  collected  and  published  with  memoir 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Pratt  (4  vols.,  London,  1811;  new 
ed.,  with  his  letters  and  memoir  by  Mrs.  Cecil, 
1854).  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  works 
is  The  Remains  of  Richard  Cecil,  with  numerous  se- 
lections from  his  works,  new  ed.,  with  introduction 
by  his  daughter  and  preface  by  R.  Bickersteth 
(London,  1876),  containing  reminiscences  of  lus 
conversations. 

CECILIA,  SAnrr:  Roman  maiden  of  noble 
family,  who  is  said  by  different  versions  of  the  un- 
certain and  contradictory  tradition  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Com- 
modus,  under  Alexander  Severus,  and  under 
Diocletian.  Her  Acta  relate  that  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage  she  converted  her  husband,  Valerianus,  to 
Christianity.  Angels  appeared  to  both  Cecilia  and 
Valerianus  charging  them  that  her  virginity  should 
not  be  impaired.  Tibertius,  the  brother  of  Valeri- 
anus, was  then  converted.  The  two  brothers,  refu- 
sing to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  at  the  bidding  of  the 
prefect,  Almachius,  were  executed  by  the  sword,  and 
Cecilia  was  exposed  to  death  in  an  overheated  bath 
in  her  own  house;  when  this  means  failed  she  too 
was  beheaded.  The  remains  of  the  three  martyrs 
were  placed  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus,  whence 
Pope  Paschal  I.,  in  821,  is  said  to  have  removed  the 
relics  of  Cecilia  to  a  church  called  after  her  name 
(Sta.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere);  her  coflin  of  cypress 
wood  was  foimd  there  in  1599  (Baronius,  Annales, 
ad  an.  821 ).  De  Rossi  discovered  what  is  probably 
the  original  crypt  of  Cecilia,  adjoining  the  papal 
crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  Calixtus,  and  haJs  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  she  belonged  to  the  old  pa- 
trician family  of  the  Cscilii;  also  that  the  date  of  her 


martyrdom  was  177  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  Cecilia  begins  to 
be  represented  in  art  with  musical  attributes. 
The  conception  of  her  as  patroness  of  the  organ 
dates  probably  from  Raffael's  painting  of  1513, 
now  in  Bologna,  and  may  be  based  xxpon  a  mi»- 
imderstanding  of  certain  words  of  her  Acta  which 
refer  to  the  (secular)  musical  instruments  at  her 
wedding,  but  were  thought  to  indicate  a  particular 
instrument  played  by  herself.  The  r61e  which  she 
fills  among  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
as  patroness  of  church  music  in  general  may  be 
due  to  the  founding  of  a  musical  academy  at  Rtnne 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1584  under  her  protectioo 
and  named  after  her.  (O.  Z6CKX£Rt.) 

Bibuooraphy:  ASB.  April  ii.  203-211;  A.  Bocdo.  Ada  S. 
Cetrilia,  Rome.  1600  ed.  J.  Laderchi,  with  title,  Ada 
8.  Caciliae  et  transtiberina  batilica  iUuttrata,  2  ▼oIa..  Rocoe, 
1722;  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  Roma  aotterranea  chriaUana,  iL.  pp. 
xxxii.-xliii..  113-161.  Rome.  1867,  Eng.tranal..  L  315-333. 
London.  1879;  Dom  Gu^rancer.  Ste.  CfcUe,  P&ris.  1874 
(richly  illustrated,  but  of  little  scienti6e  value);  C.  Martin, 
Di0  heilioe  COeilia,  Mains.  1878;  Bertha  E.  Lovew^Il, 
The  Life  of  8t,  Cecilia,  in  YaU  Studim  in  BnglUk,  toL  iii^ 
New  York.  1898. 

CEDD  (CEDDA),  ST.:  Bishop  of  Essex;  d.  at 
Lastingham  (25  m.  n.n.e.  of  York),  Northumbria, 
Oct.  26,  664.  With  his  youngest  brother  Ceadda 
or  Chad  (q.v.),  he  was  brought  up  at  Lindisfame, 
and  was  sent  in  653  by  his  abbot,  Finan  (q.v.), 
and  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  as  missionaiy, 
first  to  Peada,  king  of  Mercia,  and  then  to  Sigbert, 
king  of  Essex.  He  was  very  successful  and  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons  by  Finan 
and  two  Scotch  bishops  in  654.  He  founded  two 
monasteries  in  Essex  and  the  one  at  Lastin^iam 
and  governed  them  strictly,  according  to  the  Co- 
lumban  rules.  He  was  present  at  the  Synod  of 
Whitby  (q.v.)  in  664  and  acted  as  interpreter;  he 
indin^  to  the  British  side,  but  when  the  Roman 
prevailed  he  acquiesced.  He  died  of  the  plague 
while  on  a  visit  to  Northumbria.  He  has  been 
called  the  second  bishop  of  London,  but  Bede, 
who  is  the  source  of  all  information  concerning  him 
(Hist,  eccl.,  iii.  21-23,  25,  26,  28;  iv.  3),  never 
speaks  of  him  as  such. 

CEILLIER,  stt'lyfi',  REM7:  French  bibliogra- 
pher; b.atB&i^le-dueMayl4, 1688;  d.  at  Flavigny, 
near  Nancy,  Nov.  17,  1761.  He  entered  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Vannes  (reformed  Benedictines) 
in  1705,  and  became  titular  prior  of  Flavigny. 
His  great  work  was  an  Histoire  g^n^rale  des  auteurs 
aacr^s  et  eccUsiastiques,  qui  contient  leur  vie,  le 
caialoffue,  la  critique,  le  jugemenl,  la  chronUoffie, 
Vanalyse,  et  le  ddntmbremerd  des  diff&entes  ^itioru 
de  leurs  ouvrages;  ce  qu*ils  ren/ermerd  de  plus  in- 
tiressant  sur  le  dogme,  sur  la  morale,  et  sur  la  dii- 
cipline  de  lUglise  (23  vols.,  Paris,  1729-63;  TabU 
gHUrale  des  matikres  by  Rondet  and  Drouet,  2  vols., 
1782;  new  ed.,  16  vols.,  1858-69).  This  work  is 
brought  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  more  complete  and  exact  than  the 
sinailar  undertaking  of  Du  Pin  (q.v.),  but  is  in- 
ferior in  respect  to  style  and  critical  judgment; 
it  is  of  most  value  for  the  first  six  centuries,  for 
which  Ceillier  was  able  to  use  Tillemont  and  the 
Benedictine  editions. 
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Celestine  V,  (Pietro  di  Murrhone):  Pope  1294. 
He  WEB  bom  obout  1^15  in  the  Abruazi;  d.  at 
Fumone,  near  Anagni,  May  19,  1296.  At  twenty 
he  entered  the  Benedictine  order,  and  lived  for 
years  in  retirement  first  on  the  Muirhone,  then  on 
the  Majella,  where  numerous  followers  gathered 
around  him  (see  CelestixesX  After  the  death  :jf 
Nichoia/*  IV,  (Apr  4,  1292),  difsaenaions  among 
the  eardinais  hindered  an  ejection,  until  in  March, 
1294,  Clmrles  II.  of  Naples,  who  needed  a  pope 
to  support  his  designs  on  Sicily,  took  up  the  matter. 
Bince  there  was  no  hope  of  agreeing  on  a  cardinal, 
Latin  us  ^  the  head  of  tlie  Angevin  party  in  the  sacred 
college,  drew  his  attention  to  the  hermit  of  the 
Abrui^i,  whose  sanctity  waa  univcrfially  revered; 
and  Pietro  was  elected  on  July  5.  His  unfitne^ 
for  high  affairs  of  state  was  equally  well  known; 
the  various  leaders  hoped  to  rule  through  him. 
But  the  remarkable  cltoice  can  only  be  fully  ex- 
plained by  a  etudy  of  the  mysticaS  reform  move- 
ment represented  by  Joachim  of  Fiore  (q, v.),  which 
had  spread  so  widely  among  a  section  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order.  Their  prominent  men  favored  the 
election  of  Pietro  enthuBiasticaJly,  flocked  to  his 
coronation,  and  renewed  their  old  relations  with 
him  by  a  formal  emba^y.  The  new  pope  sanc- 
tioned their  observance  of  the  nxle  of  the  order  in 
its  strictest  form,  antl  took  them  under  his  special 
protection,  allowing  them  t<j  be  known  by  tixe  name 
which  he  had  assumed  as  pope.  Meantime  Charles 
was  preparing  to  use  his  candidate  for  his  own 
purposes;  he  surrounded  him  with  Sicilian  coun- 
selors, and  brought  him  to  Aquila,  where  he  had 
him  crowned  in  the  presence  of  only  three  cardinals* 
The  king's  influence,  however,  finally  induced  the 
others  to  appear  one  by  one,  the  last  being  Bene- 
detto Gaetani,  Ce^estinc's  successor  as  Boniface 
VIII.,  and  the  coronation  ceremony  vfm  repeated. 
Celestine*s  whole  interest  was  given  to  tlie  pro- 
motion of  monasticism;  in  other  things  he  was 
merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Charlca,  who  got  him  to 
create  twelve  Angevin  cardinals,  confirm  his  treaty 
with  Aragon,  and  supply  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  Sicilian  war.  The  strict  regulation  of  Gregory  X. 
for  the  conclave  was  reenacted,  that  Charles  might 
have  the  next  election  also  securely  in  lus  hands, 
and  in  October  the  curia  was  removed  to  Naples. 
Both  the  cardinals  and  the  pope  were  discontented 
with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  latter  began  to 
think  of  abdi edition,  that  he  might  be  able  lo  give 
himself  once  more  wholly  to  bis  aacetic  practises. 
The  thing  was  without  precedent,  and  offered  grejit 
oonstitutional  difficulties,  wliich,  when  Celestine's 
resolve  was  seen  to  be  fixeti,  were  as  far  as  possible 
removed  by  the  legal  wisdom  of  Gaetani,  and  the 
abdication  took  place  on  Dec*  13.  While  Dante 
speaks  scornfully  of  the  pope  **  who  made  the  great 
refusal/'  others  lauded  the  act  highly- — Petrarch 
among  them,  w^ho  regartled  it  as  an  example  of 
humihty  entitling  the  poor  hennit  to  rank  above 
the  apostles  and  many  other  i^aints.  Gaetani  was 
later  accused  of  ha\'ing  brought  about  the  abdica- 
tion by  gude  in  order  to  secure  his  o^ti  advance- 
ment. The  charge  is  not  justified,  but  he  un- 
doubtedly had  his  eye  on  the  tiura  in  view.  After 
he  had  attained  it,  he  wished  to  keep  his  prede- 


cessor with  him  in  Rome,  lest  he  should  be  tided 
as  a  tool  by  the  opposition^  but  the  Spscellc  fled, 
and  was  finally  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the 
mountain  castle  of  Fumone^  where  he  died  the 
next  year.     He  was  canonized  by  Qement  V. 

(Hans  Scmxjuz.) 

Hiei],iograpbt:  The  older  documents  ar«  cotl^ctHl  iii  A  SB, 
May,  iv.  419^0S.  cf,  Muratori.  ScnptoreK,  III,  i.  613^641. 
Commit:  A.  FotthnSFtH  Beo^^ta  poniificufn  Romanarum, 
ii.  1015-22,  Berlin,  1S75;  Do  a  Joiuphet.  Da-  htilifft 
Pap»t  C^d**tin  V.,  FuJda,  1804;  F.  Gregorcivitiis,  G*- 
mrAichie  der  Stmft  Bom,  v,  490  itqq.n  Stutle&rt,  l8iQ2,  KnSU 
tnuusl.,  V  5^3-534,  Loodon,  IfiOS;  Bower.  Pope*,  iii.  40-43, 

CELESTIITES:     A  name  borne  by  two  moDaatie 

Boeieties  which  owe  thetr  ori^n  Ut  Pope  Celesttne  V. 
{q.vO-  O)  The  Benedictine  Celestines,  known  also 
as  Moroni tes  and  Murrhonites,  were  origiDally 
composed  of  men  who  were  members  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  but  lived  as  hermits  on  Ikfonte  Majell& 
in  the  Abruzzi  from  about  1258^  under  the  guidance 
of  the  future  pope  Celestine,  who  gave  them  a 
severer  rule  and  obtained  papal  confirmation  for 
the  eongregation  from  Urban  IV.,  probably  in 
1264,  though  the  alleged  bull  of  this  year,  oa  well 
as  another  of  Gregory  X.  from  J  274,  is  of  doubtful 
genuineness.  The  early  history  of  the  congrega- 
tion hj  in  fact,  frequently  open  to  critical  objection; 
as,  for  example,  the  statement  that  it  alreauiy  had 
sixteen  houses  in  1274,  when  itjj  founder  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  the  general  council  at  Lyons  and 
attracted  great  attention  as  a  wonder-worker. 
After  about  1290,  the  mother  house  seems  to  have 
been  at  Monte  Murrhone  near  Sulmona.  On  the 
founder's  elevation  to  the  papacy  in  1294,  he  at- 
tempted by  rich  grants  of  indulgences  and  other 
priAilcges  to  give  it  a  commanding  position  in  the 
Benedictine  monastic  family;  indeed,  he  alined 
to  reform  the  mother  house  of  the  whole  order 
at  Monte  Casaino  on  the  principles  of  his  congre- 
gation. But  the  brevity  of  his  pontificate  pre^ 
vented  the  execution  of  his  plans.  The  congrega- 
tion, however,  continued  to  grow,  until  in  ItaJy 
it  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
ninety-«ix  houses.  Its  rule^  which  in  some  pointSf 
especially  as  to  fasting,  surpa^ecs  the  original 
Benedictine  rule  in  strictness,  w*as  rc\'ised  by 
Urban  VI I L  in  1629.  The  French  province  never 
got  beyond  twenty-one  hous^.  In  Bohemia  and 
Lusatia  the  congregation  had  some  famous  seats, 
as  at  Prague  J  KOnigstein,  and  Oybin  near  Zitt^u^ 
the  last  of  which  was  founded  by  Charles  l\\  in 
1366  and  suppressed  in  the  sixteenth  century, — 
(2)  The  Fra7icisc4in  Cde^incit  {Poveri  tremiti  d\  Ce- 
kstino)j  called  also  Fraticelli,  were  a  congregation 
within  the  Franciscan  order,  founded  in  1294,  on 
an  impulse  gii-^en  by  Celestine  V.,  by  two  of  the 
"  spiritual  "  sections  of  the  order,  Pietro  da  Macerato 
(Liberato)  and  Pietro  da  FoBBombrone  (Ajngelo 
Claremo,  d,  1357),  It  existed  down  to  about  1340 
in  nearly  all  its  original  strength  as  a  eoogre- 
gat  ion  of  the  Minorites.  See  Yuancib,  Saint,  of 
AbsisIj  and  the  Franciscan  Order, 

BtBUO^nAPar:  For  (1)  Hdyot,  Ordre*  monoMtiqMx^,  t,  5i 
eciq.i  vi.  lSO-191 ;  Heitubuchcr,  Ofden  itnd  K&ngrtpatitfntn, 
u  134-136  (give*  tbo  later  literature');  Currier^  Reliffiima 
Ordtrt,  p.  147;  KL,  ui.  £82-664    For  (2)  Felioe  To«eo^ 
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princes  requested  the  discussion  of  the  question 
at  the  Council  of  Trent.     The  council,  however, 
maintained   the   system   as   a  whole, 
5.  The      and  the  following  rules  are  now  in 
Council  of  force:  (1)  through  the  reception  of  ma- 
Trent  on    jor  orders  or  the  taking  of  monastic 
Celibacy,    or  other  solenm  vows,  celibacy  becomes 
BO  binding  a  duty  that  any  subsequent 
marriage  is  null  and  void.  (2)   \ny  one  in  minor  or- 
ders who  marries  loses  his  office  and  the  right  to  go 
on  to  major  orders,  but  the  marriage  is  valid.     (3) 
Persons  already  married  may  receive  the  minor 
orders  if  they  have  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  major,  and  show  this  by  taking  a  vow  of  per- 
petual abstinence;  but  the  promotion  to  the  higher 
orders  can  only  take  place  when  the  wife  expresses 
her  willingness  to  go  into  a  convent  and  take  the 
veil.     The  Council  of  Trent  further  lays  down  that 
the  functions  of  the  minor  orders  may  be  per- 
formed by  marrie<l  men  in  default  of  unmarried — 
though  not  by  those  who  are  Ii\ing  with  a  second 
wife.     In   the  nineteenth  century   attempts  were 
not     lacking,   even   within    the    Roman   Catholic 
Church,  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  ceUbacy. 
They    were    rather    hindered      than     helped     by 
temporal  governments,  and  always  firmly  rejected 
by  Rome.     Celibacy  has  been  abolished  among  the 
Old  Catholics;  and  modem  legislation  in  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  authorizes 
the  marriage  both  of  priests  and  of  those  who  have 
taken  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity.     Austria,  Spain, 
and    Portugal    still    forbid    it.     The    evangelical 
churches  at  the  very  outset  released 
6.  Protes-  their   clergy   from    the   obligation   of 
tant  Rejec-  celibacy,  professing  to  find  no  validity 
tion  of     in  the  argimients  adduced  in  its  favor 
Celibacy,    on  the    Roman   side.     The    question 
is    carefully    discussed    and    decided 
against  the  Roman  practise  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession  (xxiii.)    and  the  Apology    (\n.).      Similar 
ground  is  taken  in  Art.  xxxvii.  of  the  first  Helvetic 
Confession  and  Art.  xxix.  of  the  second,  as  well  as 
in  Art.  xxxii.  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     Like- 
wise disapproval  is  expressed  of  binding  vows  of 
celiba'y  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (xxvii.)  and 
Apology  (xi.).  (E.  Friedberg.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  book  best  worth  conflultinR  from  the 
Protestant  standpoint  is  H.  C.  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in 
the  Chrittian  Church,  3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  London  and  New 
York,  1907;  for  the  Catholic  presentation  consult  Migne, 
EncydopMie  Theologique,  vol.  xxv.,  "Cdlibat,"  Paris, 
1856;  IHctionnaire  de  Thf^logie  catholique,  "  C<$libat  eccld- 
siastique,"  ib.  1905.  Other  treatises  are:  J.  Schraitt, 
Der  PriestercOlilxU,  MQnster,  1870;  P.  M.  R.  des  Pilliers, 
Le  C6libat  ecclcsiastique,  Chamb<5ry,  1886;  Clerical  Celibacy, 
Oxford,  1891;  F.  Chavard,  U  CHibal,  le  prCtre  et  la 
femme,  Paris,  1894;  L.  Bocquet,  Le  Cdibat  eccUsiaatigue 
iuaqu'au  concile  de  Trente,  Paris,  1896;  A.  Vassal,  Le 
C^libat  eccU'tiaiitique  au  premier  ntcle  de  I'^gliae,  ib.  1896; 
Eaaay  on  the  Law  of  Celibacy,  ViorcesteT,  n.d.;  E.  Carry, 
Le  Cdibat  eccUaiaMtqtie  devant  I'histoire  et  devant  la 
eonecience,  Paris,  1905;  E.  A.  Sperry,  An  Outline  of  the 
Hi»t.  of  Clerical  Celibacy  in  Western  Europe  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  New  York,  1906  (contains  a  bibliog- 
raphy). On  the  change  of  status  in  the  Eng.  Church 
consult  J.  Collier.  Eccleeiaatical  History,  ii,  262  sqq.,  Lon- 
don, 1714,  and  G.  Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation. 
ii.  84  sqq.,  ib.  1715.  The  subject  of  celibacy  is  treated 
at  greater  or  Iops  length  in  the  church  histories,  e.g.,  Nean- 
der,  Christian  Chunh,  consult  the  Index. 


CELL:  Usually  the  room  or  hut  in  which  a 
monk,  nun,  hermit,  or  friar  lives,  but  also  a  depend- 
ency of  a  large  monastery,  ruled  by  a  prior,  dean, 
or  abbot,  who  was  the  virtual  choice  of  the  abbot 
of  the  mother  house.  Such  ** cells"  were  fre- 
quently country  houses  which  with  the  grounds 
were  bestowed  upon  the  abbey  as  a  source  of  rev- 
enue, as  the  monks  living  therein  had  to  pay  a 
certain  part  of  their  revenue  to  the  mother  house. 
Sometimes  the  ''  cell "  was  an  im|x»rtant  building, 
as  Tynemouth  Priory  near  Newcastle,  England, 
which  was  a  "  cell "  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's  (20  m.  n. of  London);  or Bermondsey,  which 
was  a  "  cell  "  of  the  Cluniac  abbey  of  La  Charity 
(140  m.  B.  of  Paris).  Originally  a  "  cell  "  was  an 
oratory  erected  over  the  grave  of  a  martjnr  or  saint. 

CELLARIUS.     See  Borrhaus,  Martik. 

CELLITES  (CELLITiE).     See   Ai-exianb;    Beo- 

HARD6,  BeGUINES. 

CELSUS:  A  pagan  philosopher  and  controver- 
sialist against  Christianity.  In  the  period  of  pe^ce 
which  the  Church  enjoyed  under  the  emperor 
Philip  in  the  year  248,  Origen  brought  to  notice, 
by  an  exhaustive  reply  (the  Contra  Celsum),  a 
treatise  written  about  seventy  years  earlier  against 
Christianity  by  a  highly  educated  Platonist.  The 
occasion  of  this  reply  may  have  been  the  celebra- 
tion in  that  year  of  the  thousandth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  gave  the  Christians 
reason  to  fear  religious  excitement  on  the  part  of 
the  pagan  population.  Origen  gives  the  arguments 
of  Celsus  sometimes  word  for  word, 
Origen'8  sometimes  in  substance;  in  the  latter 
Contra  case  there  is  little  abbreviation  and 
Celsum.  not  many  omissions,  so  that  there  is 
very  fair  material  for  an  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  original  text  of  Celsus.  This  at- 
tempt was  first  made,  not  very  systematically  or 
successfully,  by  Jachmann  in  1836;  in  1873  Keim 
undertook  a  restoration  of  Celsus  in  a  German 
version  which,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  has  numy 
merits,  and  this  was  partially  improved  on  in  the 
French  version  of  Aub6  in  1878.  The  recent  recon- 
struction by  Neumann  in  the  Greek  shows  tliat  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  original  has  been  lost, 
and  that  three-fourths  of  what  we  have  is  word- 
for-word  quotation. 

The  "  True  Discourse  "  of  Celsus  was  composed 
in  the  last  years  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     It  notices 
the  rescript  of  that  emperor,  issued  in  177  (or  176  at 
the  earliest),  against  popular  tumults  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  (viii.  69).     In 
viii.  71  the  author  speaks  of  two  emperors  reigning 
at  the  time,  which  fixes  the  date  in  the  joint  rule 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  from  177  to 
180.     He  was  thus  at  least  a  contemporary  of  the 
Celsus  to  whom  Lucian   dedicated   his    *'  Alexan- 
der," and  some  have  supposed  the  two  to  be  iden- 
tical.    Lucian 's  friend,  however,  was 
The  "True  an   Epicurean,   wliile  our   Celsus,   in 
Discoturse "  spite   of  Origen,   stands    out   clcariy 
of  Celsus.    as  a  Platonist;    and  the  books     ^ard 
fidyuv     (Lucian,   Alex.,   bd.;     Origwi, 
i.    68,    Kara    fiayeia^)  do  not  seem  to   fit   in   with 
the  conception  and  tone  of  the  *'  True  Discourse." 
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The  latter,  though  usually  divided  into  eight  books, 
seems  to  have  been  but  one  originally;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Origen  (viii.  76),  Celsus  intended  to  write 
another,  "  in  which  he  engaged  to  supply  prac- 
tical rules  of  living  to  those  who  felt  disposed  to 
embrace  his  opinions."  In  iv.  36  Origen  mentions 
two  more  books  written  by  a  Celsus  whose  identity 
with  ours  he  leaves  uncertain;  but  as  he  seems  to 
know  nothing  of  these,  it  is  at  least  ]x>ssible  that 
he  has  misunderstood  a  notice  referring  to  the  two 
already  mentioned.  Keim,  followed  by  P^lagaud, 
places  the  home  of  Celsus  in  the  West,  probably 
in  Rome,  where  he  thinks  the  "  True  Discourse  " 
was  written — partly  on  the  ground  that  the  Jew 
depicted  by  Celsus  is  a  Roman  and  not  an  Eastern 
Jew.  The  old  view,  adopted  also  by  Aub^,  that 
the  book  was  composed  in  the  East,  probably  in 
Alexandria,  rested  upon  its  accurate  knowledge 
of  Egypt;  and  this  view  might  be  supported  by 
the  contention  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  Celsus's 
Jew  is  really  not  the  Roman  type,  but  belongs  to 
those  Eastern  Jewish  circles  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  was  familiar;  thus  in  Origen,  ii.  31, 
the  Jew  of  Celsus  says,  "If  your  Logos  is  the  Son 
of  God,  we  also  give  our  assent  to  the  same." 

After  the  introduction,  there  follow  objections 
against  Christianity  from  the  Jewish  standpoint, 
which  should  be  compared  with  Justin's  dialogue 
with  Trypho.     With  book  iii.   begins  the  direct 
attack,  which  is  directed  not  against  Christianity 
alone,  but  also  against  Judaism,  although  a  slight 
preference  is  shown  for  the  latter.     Celsus  shows 
a  good  knowledge  of  Genesis  and  Exodus;    Aub^ 
thinks  he  can  prove  an  acquaintance  with  the  Proph- 
ets and  with  the  Psalms,  and  a  reference  to  Jonah 
and  Daniel  is  indeed  found  in  vu.  53.     His  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity  is  sufficient  to  be 
Criticism    of  some  value  to  the  historian  of  to-day, 
of  and  Hamack  has  used  it  in  his  Dog- 

Celsus.  mengeschichte.  The  manner  in  which 
Celsus  employs  the  New  Testament 
corresponds  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
canon  which  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  of  Scili  show 
in  180.  He  knew  and  used  our  Gospels,  showing 
a  preference  for  the  synoptic  type;  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Acts  is  disputed,  while  familiarity 
with  Pauline  ideas,  though  not  with  the  epistles 
themselves,  is  generally  admitted.  Gnosticism 
he  knew  well;  his  relation  to  Marcion  needs  further 
investigation.  His  whole  criticism  is  not  irre- 
ligious; it  is  that  of  a  pious  pagan  of  Platonic 
tendencies,  though  his  Platonism  is  that  of  his  age, 
as  we  meet  with  it,  for  example,  in  Plutarch.  It 
is  the  religion  of  well-to-do,  self-confident  people, 
and  shows  no  conception  of  those  crying  needs  of 
the  time  which  helped  Christianity  to  spread  so 
rapidly,  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  welcomed  by  the 
poor  and  oppressed.  Again,  he  fails  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  church  idea,  though  he  under- 
stands the  relation  of  the  local  commimities  to  the 
Church  at  large  (v.  59,  61),  and  knows  that  all 
Christians  do  not  belong  to  the  latter  (iii.  12). 
But  it  presents  itself  to  him  rather  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  Gnostic  sects  than  as  a  great  bond  of 
unity,  whose  importance  he  undervalues  while 
seeing  in  the  conflict  of  sects  a  sign  of  weakness. 


Still,  Christianity  seems  to  him  important  enough 
to  make  him  desirous  of  winning  back  its  adherents; 
and  he  closes,  not,  as  he  began  (i.  1),  with  the  ac- 
cusation of  secret  and  illegal  association,  but  with 
the  hope  that  an  understanding  may  be  reached. 

The  book  had  no  influence  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  government,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  ac- 
quaintance with  it  can  be  found  in  classical  litera- 
ture. Such  traces  have  been  seen, 
Later       on  the  other  hand,  in  Minucius  Felix 

History  and  in  the  Apologeticum  of  Tertullian; 
of  His  but  Origen  was  the  first  to  call  gen- 
Work,  eral  attention  to  it.  The  Neopla- 
tonic  controverdaliBts  naturidly  went 
back  to  it;  certain  fundaments  thoughts  reappear 
in  Porphyry,  whom  Julian  follows,  and  the  A6yoi 
t^aoTJ/Oeiq  ("  Truth-loving  Discourses  ")  of  Hiero- 
cles  point  to  it  in  their  very  title.  Meantime, 
however,  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  had 
been  completed,  and  it  was  possible  for  assaults  on 
Christianity  to  take  the  form  of  assaults  on  its 
sacred  writings.  Later  Christian  antiquity  saw 
the  typical  literary  attack  from  the  pagan  side  not 
in  Celsus  but  in  Porphyry;  Theodosius  II.  ordered 
the  books  of  Porphyry,  not  those  of  Celsus  or  of 
Julian,  to  be  burned  in  448.     (K.  I.  Neumann.) 

According  to  the  account  of  Origen,  the  principal 
charges  brought  by  Celsus  against  Christianity 
were  as  follows.  The  Christians  were  members  of 
illegal  secret  associations  which  were  necessary  to 
them  because  they  would  sufifer  death  if  their 
practises  were  known.  The  origins  of  Christianity 
were  derived  from  secondary  sources,  some  of  these 
even  barbarous,  and  Moses  himself  simply  borrowed 
the  ordinances  which  he  promulgated.  The  al- 
leged divinity  of  Jesus  can  not  be  proved  from  his 
miracles,  since  they  were  the  mere  tricks  of  a 
juggler,  while  the  indications  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter are  equally  against  the  doctrine.  Jewish  con- 
verts to  Christianity  were  ipso  facto  renegades, 
since  the  new  religion  was  no  improvement  upon 
the  old.  Both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religions 
were  really  rebellious  against  the  state.  The 
alleged  theophanies  were  really  the  appearances 
of  demons,  and  the  Christian  eschatology  is  ir- 
rational and  incredible. 

Bxbliooraprt:  The  best  edition  of  Oricen'e  Contra  CeUum 
is  by  P.  Koetschau,  Leipsio,  1889,  and  the  trmnsUtion  is 
Best  accessible  in  ANF,  iv.  395  sqq.  T.  Keizn,  CeUu§*  WaK" 
res  Wort,  Zurich,  1893,  puts  togethisr  in  German  the  quota- 
tions by  Origen  and  so  reconstructs  the  original  text.  Con- 
sult: K.  R.  Jachmann.  De  Celao  phUoaopho,  K6nigsberg, 
1836;  B.  Aub^,  La  PoUmique  palenne  hlafindu  deuxUme 
tikcU,  Paris,  1878;  £.  Pelagaud,  Un  conaervateur  au  teeond 
tUxU.  Stude  ntr  Cdae,  Lyons,  1878;  C.  Bigg,  ChriBHan 
PlaUmiMU  of  Alexandria,  pp.  254-268.  Oxford,  1886; 
idem,  Neoplatonitm,  pp.  98-118,  London,  1895;  K.  J. 
Neumann,  Dor  rOmiadis  Stoat  und  die  allifemeine  Kirthe^ 
L  58-59,  256-273.  Leipsie.  1890;  J.  A.  Robinson,  On  the 
Text  of  Origen  contra  CeUum,  in  Journal  of  PhiMoov, 
xviii.  (1890)  288-296;  P.  Koetschau.  Die  Gliederung  dee 
Alethee  Logoe  dee  Celeue,  in  JPT,  xviii.  (1892)  604-632;  J. 
Patrick,  Apolooy  of  Origen,  Edinburgh.  1892;  F.  M.  MQller» 
Die  wahre  QeechidUe  dee  Celeue,  in  Deuteehe  Rundediau, 
Ixxxiv.  (1895)  79-97;  Hamack,  Hietory  of  Dogma,  vols, 
i.-ii.,  passim.  Boston.  1895-97;  idem.  LiUeratur,  II.  L 
314-315;  A.  C.  McQiffert,  in  his  edition  of  Eusebiut, 
NPNF.  i.  278-279;  Moeller,  Chrieiian  Churdt,  i.  169-170; 
Neander,  Chrietian  Church,  vol.  i.,  passim;  Sohaff,  CArif- 
tian  Church,  ii.  89-93;  DCB,  i.  435-436. 
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CELTIC  CHURCH  IN  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


L  Origin  and  Early  History,  to  o.  600. 

1.  In  Britain. 
Hereries  (§  1). 

2.  In  Ireland. 

Native  Tradition  of  Origin  (|  1). 
The  Tradition  Unreliable  (§  2). 
Prosper's  Palladius  the  Same   as 

Patrick  (I  3). 
TVue  Origin  of  the  Irish  Church 

(14). 
St.  Patrick  (§  5). 
8.  In  North  Britain  (Alba). 
n.  Development    and    Full   Maturity, 
600-800. 
1.  In  Britain. 
The  Church  in  Wales  (|  1). 


The  British  Church  and  Augustine 
(12). 
2.  In  Ireland  and  North  Britain. 

The  Irish  Church  not  Revived  from 
Wales  in  the  Sixth  C^entury  (|  1). 

Learning  of  the  Irish  Monks  (|  2). 

Travels    and   Missionary    Labors 
(13). 

North  Britain  Christianised  (|  4). 

Relations  with  Rome  (|  6). 

The  Patrick  Legend  (§  6). 

Conforms  to  Roman  Usage  (|  7). 
III.  Complete  Assimilation  to  the  Ro- 
man Church,  800-1200. 

1.  In  Wales. 

2.  In  Ireland. 


Incursions  of  the  Norsemen  (i  1). 
Irish    Monks    on    the     Contuwnl 

(12). 
Rise  of  Armagh  (i  3). 
The  Culdees  (|  4). 
Final  Subjection  to  Rome  (f  5). 
8.  In  North  Britain. 
IV.  Some  General  ConsidemUons. 

Reason  for  the  Diversenees  £ram 

Rome  (I  1). 
Consecration  by  a  Sin^  Biiriiop 

(§2). 
Monastic  Character  of    the  Irish 

Church  (§  3). 
The  Celtic  and  Roman  8|ririt  (i  4). 
ReUcs  (§  5). 


By  the  Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
meant  the  Christian  Church  which  existed  in  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  before  the  mission  of 
Augustine  (597),  and  which  for  some  time  thereafter 
maintained  its  independence  by  the  side  of  the  new 
Anglo-Roman  Church.  It  comprises  two  branches, 
one  in  Roman  Britain  and  a  continuation  of  it  in 
Wales,  the  other  in  Ireland  and  Alba  (Scotland). 

L  Origin  and  Early  History,  toe.  500. — 1.  In  Brit- 
ain: There  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Britain.  That  the 
British  Church  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century 
had  no  knowledge  or  tradition  of  the  time  or  man- 
ner may  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  Gildas. 
The  Lucius  story  may  be  dismissed  at  once  as 
fabulous  (see  Eleutherus;  Chur,  Bishopric  of). 
Foreign  writers  give  no  more  reliable  information 
than  the  native  sources.  The  arguments  of  Warren 
(pp.  46-62)  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Britain  from  Greek  churches  in  Lyons  and 
Vienne  as  a  consequence  of  the  persecutions  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  are  not  convincing  [cf.  F.  Haver- 
field,  Early  British  Christianity,  in  The  English 
Historical  Review,  xi.  (1896)  418,  n.  2].  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  Gospel  came  to  the  island  by 
ordinary  intercourse  with  other  countries,  and  Gaul 
and  the  Lower  Rhine  lands  are  those  of  which  it  is 
most  natural  to  think.  Had  there  been  organized 
or  individual  missionary  effort,  tradition  would 
have  preserved  names.  That  Christianity  was 
widely  spread  in  Britain  by  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  can  hardly  be  inferred  from  the 
notices  in  Tertullian  and  Origen  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  i.  3-4),  which  are  too  rhetorical  to  be  safe 
testimonies.  It  does  seem  certain,  however,  that 
much  progress  was  made  during  the  third  century. 
This  rests,  not  upon  the  sixth-century  tradition 
of  martyrs  in  Britain  during  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution, which  probably  did  not  have  any  note- 
worthy extension  into  Britain  (cf.  Haddan  and 
Stubbs^  i.  &-6),  but  upon  the  fact  that  three 
bishops,  a  presbyter,  and  a  deacon  from  York, 
Lincoln  [according  to  others  Colchester  or  Carleon- 
on-Usk],  and  London  took  part  in  the  Synod  of 
Aries  in  316  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  7).  The 
towns  from  which  they  came  as  well  as  the  localities 
assigned  for  the  martyrdoms  mentioned  by  Gildas 
(St.  Albans,  Carleon-on-Usk)  show  distinctly  that 
Christianity  first  took  finn  foothold  in  the  cities 
and  stations  of  the  Roman  highways. 


The  records  are  sufficient  to  show  that  throughout 
the  fourth  century  there  was  a  well-organiied 
Church  in  Britain  which  stood  in  constant  touch 
with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  particulariy  in  Gaul, 
and  considered  itself  an  active  member  of  that 
body  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  7-12).  British 
bishops  attended  the  synod  sunmioned  at  Ariminum 
(Rimini)  by  Constantius  in  359  [Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
i.  9-10],  and  their  presence  shows  that  their  Church 
was  drawn  into  general  doctrinal  disputes.  Gildas 
maintains  that  it  was  much  injured  by  Arianiam 
(p.  32,  11.  20-25).  His  testimony  is  controverted 
by  that  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (c  358) 

I.  Heresies,  and  Athanasius  (363;    both  in  Had- 

dan and  Stubbs,  i.  7,  9).  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Arian  views  found  acceptance  in 
Britain  during  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  as  the  Roman  power  was  waning  there  from 
that  time  on,  it  is  conceivable  that  such  views  may 
have  lingered  and  found  expression  as  late  as  GOO, 
possibly  in  the  baptismal  formula  (cf.  F.  C.  Cony- 
bcare,  T?ie  Character  of  the  Heresy  of  the  Early 
British  Church,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Cymmrodorion,  1897-98,  pp.  84-117).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  a  life  of  Gildas  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  but  based  upon  materials  taken 
from  the  sixth  century,  and  a  life  of  Patrick  of 
the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century  lay  streaB 
on  their  devotion  to  the  Holy  Trinity  iChronioa 
minora,  iii.  95,  11.  8-9;    Tripartite  Life,   ii.  273, 

II.  12-13;  286,  U.  6-7);  and  Gregory  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  suspected  Columba  of  not  being 
quite  sound  in  the  doctrine  (Bernard  and  Atkin- 
son, i.  64,  ii.  25).  It  is  certain  that  Pelagiaoiam 
appeared  in  Britain  during  the  fifth  century  (see 
Agricola).  Germanus  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
was  sent  thither  in  429,  and  "  overthrew  the  her- 
etics and  directed  the  Britons  to  the  Catholio 
faith"  (Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  Chronicle,  anno  429). 
Some  years  later,  on  a  second  mission,  he  com- 
pleted the  extirpation  of  Pelagianism  in  the  island 
{Vita  Germani,  used  by  Bede,  L  17,  21).  Gildaa^ 
writing  a  century  later,  does  not  mention  the  heresy. 
For  a  hundred  years  aifter  the  mission  of  Gennanus 
nothing  is  heard  of  the  Church  in  Britain.  The 
land  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  and  the  An^o* 
Saxon  conquest  caused  Christianity  to  diBi4>pear 
completely  from  the  East.  With  those  Britons 
who  kept  their  independence  it  found  a  refuge  in 
the  moimtains  of  the  West,  whence  it  gradually 
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comes  again  into  view  in  the  sixth  century  (see 
below,  XL,  1). 

2.  In  Ireland:    There  is  native  tradition  of  the 

introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland,  the  two 

oldest  records  of  which  can  scarcely 

Tr^iM^*  be  dated  earlier  than   the  last  quar- 

-  ^^  ter  of    the    seventh    century.     They 

Oriffin.  *™  (^)  ^^®  ^^^®  °^  Patrick,  written 
by  Muirchu  Maccu-Machtheni  at  the 
wish  of  Bishop  Aed  of  Sletty  (d.  698),  and  (2)  the 
collections  of  a  certain  Tirechan,  a  pupil  of  Ultan 
of  Ardbrechan  (d.  656),  based  upon  information 
about  Patrick  which  his  teacher  had  communi- 
cated to  him  personally  or  had  left  in  tus  papers. 
Both  records,  but  with  additions  and  amplifica- 
tions, are  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  (Liber  Ardma- 
chanii8)f  the  several  parts  of  which  were  written  be- 
tween 807  and  846.  In  brief  this  native  tradition 
is  as  follows:  In  431  Ireland  was  entirely  heathen. 
In  that  year  Pope  Celestine  I.  sent  a  certain  Pal- 
ladius  to  preach  to  the  people,  but  he  turned  back 
and  died  in  Britain.  His  place  was  at  once  (c. 
432)  taken  by  a  Briton,  Patrick,  who  in  his  youth 
had  been  a  prisoner  in  Ireland.  He  evangelized 
the  entire  land,  founded  churches  everywhere, 
ordained  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  died  (459) 
universally  revered  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  in 
which  he  held  a  sort  of  metropolitan  rank,  with  his 
see  at  Armagh  in  Ulster. 

Everything  discredits  the  authenticity  of  this 
tradition.  (1)  It  represents  Patrick  as  a  person- 
ality comparable  to  Martin  of  Tours  or  Columba, 
the  apostle  to  the  Picts;  such  men  do  not  fail  to 
find  a  biographer  among  their  admirers  and  asso- 
ciates; their  fame  grows  and  is  spread 

2.  The  jjj  ^jjg  jjgj^^  generation.  But  the  name 
Tradition  ^j  Patrick  does  not  appear  tUl  the 
second  third  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  then  it  is  in  the  letter  of  Cum- 
mian  (q.v.)  to  the  abbot  Seghine  of  lona,  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian  (I) 
paschal  computation,  which  is  ascribed  to  him. 
He  IB  not  mentioned  in  the  full  report  of  the  Synod 
of  Whitby  (664),  although  the  arguments  were 
historical  and  the  Irish  referred  to  the  traditions 
of  their  forefathers  and  to  Columba  (Bede,  iii.  25). 
Bede  must  have  been  well  informed  concerning  the 
Church  in  North  Ireland  and  his  interest  in  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity  in  the  British  Isles  was 
keen;  yet  he  says  nothing  about  Patrick  in  his 
Histaria  ecdeaiastica.  It  seems  impossible  that 
there  can  have  existed  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in 
the  seventh  century  a  tradition  of  a  founder  of  the 
Irish  Church  call^  Patrick.  And  yet  it  is  in 
the  North  (at  Armagh)  that  the  tradition  (the  first 
reports  of  which  come  from  the  South)  represents 
Patrick  as  having  his  see  and  ending  his  days. 
(2)  The  tradition  describes  the  Irish  Church  aa 
epiacopalf  dependent  on  Patrick's  see  of  Armagh. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Church  of  Columba 
and  of  Finnian  of  Clonard,  i.e.,  from  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  is  a  monastic  church 
without  central  organization  and  with  no  traces 
of  such  a  past  as  the  tradition  presupposes. 
How  intensely  the  Irish  cling  to  the  customs  of 


UnreU- 
able. 


their  fathers  was  shown  at  Whitby;    it  took  four 
hundred  years  to  transform  this  monastic  church 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  even  after  the 
theoretical  acceptance  of  an  episcopal  constitution. 
If,  then,  the  organization  was  so  fundamentally 
changed  within  one  generation,  as  it  must  have  been 
if  the  tradition  be  correct,  an  explanation  is  needed. 
And    none    is    forthcoming.     (3)    There    is    good 
reason  to  believe  that  Ireland  was  not  entirely 
heathen  in  431.    The  island  is  easily  accessible  from 
Britain;   and  active  intercourse,  particularly  be- 
tween the  Southwest  of  Britain  and  the  Southeast 
of  Ireland,  existed  as  early  sa  the  third  and  foiuth 
centuries  (cf.  Zimmer,  Nennius  vindicatuSf  pp.  85- 
93,   Berlin,    1893;   Kuno  Meyer,   Early  Relations 
Between  Gael  and  Brython,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  of  Cymmrodorion,  1895-96,  pp.  55-86). 
As   has   been   seen,   there   was   a   well-organized 
British  Church  in  the  foiuth  century.     It  is  natural 
to  assume,  then,  that  Christianity  was  carried  to 
Ireland  from  Britain  before  the  time  assigned  to 
Patrick.  .And  the  assumption  is  corroborated  by 
certain  saints'  lives,  particularly  those  of  Declan, 
Ailbe,  Ibhar,  Ciaran,  and  Abban  {ASB,  July,  v. 
590-608;    Sept.,  iv.  26-31;    Apr.,  iii.   173;    Mar., 
i.  389-399;    Oct.,  xii.  270-293;    cf.  also  Ussher, 
Antiquitates,  ed.  of  1687,  pp.  408  sqq.).     In  all  these 
lives  Patrick  figures  as  "  Archbishop  of  Ireland," 
but  this  is  due  to  the  time  of  redaction.     These 
same  men  are  not  only  Patrick's  contemporaries, 
but  older  contemporaries,  independent  of  him,  and 
recognized  as  the  apostles  of  their  districts.     Their 
locality  is  the  Southeast,  the  coast  counties  of 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  and  the  ad- 
joining inland  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary, 
where  local  testimonies  to  their  cult  still  survive. 
Further  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  two  lives  of  Patrick,  mentioned  above,  limit 
his  activity  to  the  North.    The   Patrick   legend 
originated  in  the  South  and  was  forced  upon  the 
North  from  the  time  of  Cimmiian's  letter,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  win  over  the  North  Irish  to  conformity 
with  the  Roman  Church.    But  this  alone  does  not 
explain  the  silence  of  the  lives  concerning  the  South. 
It  must  be  that,  while  the  Southerners  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  Patrick  theoretically  as  apostle 
of  the  North  with  his  see  at  Armagh,  hoping  there- 
by to  win  over  the  mainstay  of  the  opposing  party, 
the  abbot-bishop  of  Armagh,  the  traditions  in  the 
South  concerning  the  founders  of  the  monasteries 
there  were  too  well  known  to  admit  of  a  description 
of  Patrick  as  the  apostle  of  the  South.    A  third 
testimony  is  the  fact  that  Ireland  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  heresiarch  Pelagius  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  writings  (cf.  Bede,  ii.  19).     In 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  the  Irish 
Church  possessed  the  original  unmutilated  com- 
mentary of  Pelagius   (when  it  had   disappeared 
everywhere  else  in  the  West)  and  knew  that  Pela- 
gius  was  the  author.    Pelagius  may  himself  have 
been  an  Irishman  (cf.  Jerome,  in  MPL,  xxiv.  682a, 
758b).    He  was  a  sincere  and  earnest  thinker  and 
did  not  adopt  heretical  views  until  he  went  to 
Rome  (c.  400).    His  learning  was  great  and  would 
naturally  gratify  the  pride  of  his  countrymen.    If  he 
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came  from  a  monastery  of  southeastern  Ireland, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  his  books  were  brought 
thither  and  how  they  came  to  be  preserved.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  nationality  of  Pela- 
gius,  his  celebrity  in  Ireland  is  incompatible  with 
the  Patrick  legend.  Pelagianism  was  annihilated 
in  the  Roman  State  and  See  by  Honorius  and 
Zosimus  in  418.  In  429  Germanus  successfully 
combated  it  in  Britain.  If,  then,  Ireland  was  wholly 
heathen  in  431  and  Patrick  Christianized  the  land 
and  organized  its  Church,  he  must  himself  have 
carried  Pelagianism  thither — which  is,  of  course, 
absurd.  But  if  the  South  was  already  Christian 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  it  is  quite 
comprehensible  how  Pelagianism  foimd  its  wav  to 
the  island.  (4)  Linguistic  facts  prove  that  Chris- 
tianity came  to  Ireland  from  Britain.  British 
and  Irish  are  Celtic  tongues,  but  certain  differences 
of  sound  had  developed  by  the  fourth  century. 
Ecclesiastical  and  other  loan-words,  introduced  into 
Irish  from  Latin  with  the  Christian  religion,  show 
forms  hard  to  explain  if  they  came  directly  from 
the  Latin,  but  quite  comprehensible  if  they  came, 
through  the  medium  of  British  (cf.  GQterbock, 
Lateinische  Lehnworter  im  Iriachen,  pp.  91  sqq. 
Leipsic,  1882).  Patrick  himself  was  a  Briton,  it  is 
true;  but  he  is  said  to  have  studied  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  his  associates  are  represented  as  of  Ro- 
mance origin  (Tripartite  Life,  ii.  273,  305;  Haddaa 
and  Stubbs,  ii.  292).  (5)  Among  the  writings  attrib- 
uted to  the  supposed  apostle  of  Ireland  are  two, 
the  so-called  '*  Confession  "  and  the  "  Epistle  Con- 
cerning Coroticus,"  which  are  undoubtedly  authen- 
tic. They  are  the  work  of  a  man  "  unlearned  and 
rustic,  not  at  all  such  a  one  as  later  times  extolled 
with  the  highest  praises  "  (Sch6ll,  p.  71;  cf.  p.  68),  or 
one  who  could  have  founded  in  the  fifth  century 
the  Irish  Church — a  Church  in  which  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  century  Christian  and  classical 
learning  were  imited  as  nowhere  else  in  the  West. 
Moreover,  the  "  Confession  "  is  the  work  of  a  man 
looking  back  upon  a  long  life,  complaining  bitterly 
of  ingratitude,  trying  to  defend  himself  from  the 
reproach  of  having  presumed  to  imdertake  a  calling 
above  his  capabilities,  and  threatening  to  turn  his 
back  on  Ireland  because  he  recognizes  the  failure  of 
his  life's  work  there.  And  he  makes  not  the  slight- 
est mention  of  ever  having  consecrated  a  bishop  or 
established  a  single  church  in  the  island.  (6) 
Finally  there  is  the  definite  statement  of  Prosper 
of  Aquitaine  (Chron.j  anno  431)  that  Pope  Celestine 
"  ordained  Palladius  and  sent  him  as  their  first 
bishop  to  the  Irish  believers  in  Christ."  Prosper 
was  probably  in  Rome  in  431  and  issued  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  Chronicle,"  which  contains  the 
statement  quoted,  in  433.  Here  then  is  a  record, 
as  certain  and  credible  as  may  be,  which  con- 
firms the  supposition  that  the  Irish,  in  part  at  any 
rate,  were  Christians  in  431.  The  meaning  of 
Prosper 's  expression  "  first  bishop  "  is  clear,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  organization  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Palladius  was  the  first  bishop  canonically  ordained 
according  to  Prosper's  view,  in  distinction  from 
the  missionary  and  monastic  bishops  of  the  Irish 
Church  during  the  fifth  century.  In  his  later 
Liber   contra   coUatarem   (written   probably   about 


437),  in  the  course  of  a  fulsome  eulogy  of  Celestine, 
Prosper  states  that  **  while  he  [Celestine]  endeav- 
ored to  keep  the  Roman  island  [Britain]  Catholic, 
he  made  also  the  barbarous  island  [Ireland]  Chris- 
tian "  (in  MPL,  U.  271b-c).  But  a  rhetorical 
statement  of  this  sort  does  not  impair  the  value 
of  the  careful  entry  in  the  "  Chronicle."  More- 
over, the  supposition  that  Celestine  ordained  a 
simple  deacon — for  such  Palladius  still  was  in  431 — 
as  bishop  of  a  land  considered  wholly  heathen  is  in 
itself  untenable.  It  was  not  customary  to  con- 
secrate "  bishops  "  for  lands  where  there  were  no 
Christians.  Augustine  was  sent  by  Gregory  to 
preach  to  the  Angles;  but  he  was  not  consecrated 
till  he  had  made  converts  among  them. 

Before  attempting  to  reconstruct  the  eariy  his- 
tory of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  it  must  be  noted  that 

the  historical  Patrick  and    P*rosper's 

3.  Prosper's  Palladius     are     the     same.     Various 

th^^a^^"   reasons  may  be  mentioned:    (1)  Pal- 

tM'Ps^'     ladius  went  from  Rome  to  the  Irish 

y^Q^,       Christians  in  431;    Patrick  appeared 

in  Ireland  in  432.  In  view  of  the 
difficulties  of  travel  of  the  time,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  two  different  persons  should  have  been 
despatched  to  Ireland  within  the  space  of  one  year. 
(2)  Palladius  went  as  the  ordained  bishop  of  the 
Irish  Christians;  Patrick  (in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  ''  J^pistle  ")  calls  himself  with  emphasis  the 
appointed  bishop  for  Ireland.  (3)  Palladius  is  first 
mentioned  by  Prosper  under  the  year  429  as  in- 
stigating the  mission  of  Germanus  against  Pela^ 
gianism,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Palladius  was  a  Briton  and  stood  in  somewhat 
intimate  relations  with  Germanus.  This  is  true  of 
Patrick  according  to  his  own  testimony  and  state- 
ments of  the  lives  ("Confession,"  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  ii.  309,  11.  1-4;  TnparHte  Life,  ii.  370,  IL 
9-14;  lives,  ib.  ii.  272,  U.  4-5;  302,  11.  19-23). 
(4)  If  Palladius  was  a  Briton,  his  Romanized  name, 
according  to  the  general  custom  of  the  time,  should 
be  a  translation  of  his  native  name.  Hence  the 
latter  should  have  some  such  signification  as  "  war- 
like "  or  "  having  to  do  with  war."  Patrick's 
British  name  was  Sucat  (Muirchu,  Tripartite  Life,  iL 
494,  1.  6;  Tirechan,  ibid.  302,  1.  5;  Fiacc's  Hynm, 
ibid.  404-405),  composed  of  su,  "  good,"  and  cat, 
"  war,"  a  word  still  in  use  in  modem  Welsh  in  the 
form  hygadf  signifying  "  warlike."  If,  as  was  but 
natural,  he  resumed  his  native  name  on  reaching 
Ireland  and  the  name  Palladius  first  became  known 
there  from  Prosper's  work,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand 
how  the  idea  of  two  persons  arose.  As  for  the  name 
Patrick,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Sucat-Palla- 
dius  assumed  it  himself.  He  was  especially  proud 
of  his  alleged  aristocratic  descent  (cf.  his  words  in 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ii.  316, 11.  15^17;  306,  IL  26- 
27;  THpartiteLife/u.Sll.n.  19-22;  368,  U.  1-2), 
which,  however,  was  not  so  distinguished  as  he 
would  make  out.  In  Rome  at  that  time  the  title 
Patricius  was  often  conferred  upon  high  officials 
of  the  empire  to  indicate  rank.  The  somewhat 
narrow-minded  Sucat,  applying  Roman  conditions 
to  the  little  British  country  town  of  Bannaventa, 
where  his  father  had  been  senator  or  mayor,  may 
have  taken  to  himself  the  title  Patriciua,  and  so 
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figured  in  Ireland  as  Sucat  Patricias,  and  in  liis 
writings  merely  as  Patricius.  If  this  name  entered 
into  the  Irish  vernacular  of  the  fifth  century,  ac- 
cording to  linguistic  laws  it  should  appear  in  Irish 
of  the  seventh  century  as  Cathrige  or  Cothrige. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  a  number  of  sources  (Tirechan, 
Fiacc's  Hymn,  and  others)  state  that  Patrick  was 
also  called  Cothrige. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  argument,  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Ireland 
seems  to  be  as  follows:  Christianity  was  brought 
to  Ireland  from  Britain  during  the 
OrSi*^  fourtlj  century  as  a  natural  outcome 
of  ^e  ^^  ^^^®  ^^^^  intercourse  between  south- 
Irish  'west  Britain  and  southeast  Ireland. 
ChtLToh.  The  actual  foundation  of  a  Church,  ex- 
tending over  large  parts  of  the  island, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  that  first  great 
wave  of  monasticism  which  swept  over  Gaul  and 
Britain  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  and 
carried  a  number  of  half-Romanized  Christian 
Britons  to  Ireland.  Two  facts  confirm  this  view: 
(1)  The  great  repute  of  Martin  of  Tours  in  Ire- 
land, so  great  that  in  the  ninth  century  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  bring  the  new  apostle, 
Patrick,  into  close  relations  with  Martin,  and  he 
was  even  accounted  the  latter's  nephew.  (2)  The 
difference  between  the  organization  of  the  Irish 
Church  and  that  of  the  British  Church  from  which 
it  sprang.  Just  how  fast  and  how  far  Christianity 
spread  can  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  the  northeast  coast  was  Christian  about 
400.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Patrick,  in  the  two 
passages  of  the  "  Confession  "  where  he  speaks  of 
his  six  years'  captivity  in  North  Ireland  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  ii.  296, 11.  5  sqq.;  300, 11.  16  sqq.;  Tripartite 
Life,  ii.  357,  11.  7  sqq.;  361,  11.  19  sqq.),  does  not 
intimate  by  a  single  word  that  the  Irish  with  whom 
he  lived  were  heathen.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able since  he  dwells  with  horror  on  the  paganism 
of  the  pirates  into  whose  hands  he  fell  when  he 
made  liis  escape  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ii.  301, 1.  16- 
303, 1.  2 ;  Tripartite  Life,  ii.  362, 1. 19-363, 1.  34).  No 
doubt  the  Saxons  drove  a  number  of  Christian 
Britons  into  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the  Armorican 
coast  of  Gaul,  during  the  fifth  century. 

A  Briton  named  Sucat  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Irish  Church  during  the  second  third  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  following  out- 
line of  his  life  is  based  upon  his  own 
statements  in  the  "  Confession,"  and 
the  notices  of  Prosper,  interpreted  as  above.  He 
was  bom  about  386  in  the  borough  of  Bannaventa 
in  central  Britain,  probably  near  the  modem 
Daventry  in  Northamptonshire.  His  family  pos- 
sessed some  wealth  and  had  been  Christian  for 
generations.  He  led  an  easy  worldly  life  until  the 
age  of  sixteen  (402),  when  plundering  Irish  carried 
him  off  as  a  slave  to  North  Ireland.  For  six  years 
(402-408)  he  was  a  swineherd.  Reflection  and 
changed  circumstances  made  him  a  new  man.  He 
practised  austerities,  saw  visions,  and  heard  voices 
which  counseled  him  to  flee.  He  reached  the 
coast  and  fell  in  there  with  heathen  (doubtless 
Saxons),  who  took  him  to  Britain  and  led  him 
about  the  country  for  sixty  days.    Then  he  escaped 
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and  finally  arrived  at  his  home  (408  or  409).  There 
he  became  a  deacon.  His  visions  continued,  and 
eventually  he  came  to  believe  himself  called  to  be 
the  bishop  of  Ireland.  In  his  native  place,  where 
he  was  looked  upon  as  an  enthusiast,  narrow- 
minded,  and  of  defective  education,  obstacles 
arose  to  his  consecration.  His  parents  and  friends 
were  against  it.  So  he  left  home  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight  (c.  424),  and  followed  the  old  road 
by  way  of  Auxerre  (where  he  stayed  some  time 
with  (Hermanns),  through  the  Rhone  valley,  by 
way  of  Aries,  along  the  coast  of  Provence  and  the 
Lerinian  islands,  through  Upper  Italy,  to  Rome. 
If  Ultan  may  be  believed  (Tirechan,  Tripartite  Life, 
ii.  302, 11.  19-23),  he  spent  seven  years  wandering 
through  Gaul  and  Italy.  His  barbarian  name  was 
Latinized  into  Palladius.  At  Rome  he  gained  in- 
fluence, probably  the  more  readily  since  for  twenty 
years  Britain  had  been  separated  from  the  em- 
pire and  the  connection  between  the  British  Church 
and  Rome  had  become  difficult.  Perhaps  also 
he  exaggerated  his  family's  position  and  influence 
to  the  leading  ecclesiastical  circles.  In  429  he 
was  instrumental  in  sending  Germanus  of  Auxerre 
to  Britain,  and  in  431  he  attained  his  heart's  desire 
and  was  consecrated  episcopua  for  Ireland.  He 
reached  Ireland  in  432,  dropped  the  Roman  trans- 
lation of  his  name,  and  assumed  in  its  stead  the 
title  Patricius.  There  are  no  trustworthy  details 
of  his  activity  in  Ireland.  But  he  was  never  recog- 
nized as  its  "  appointed  bishop."  In  the  letter  on 
Coroticus  he  says  complainingly  "  although  now 
I  am  despised  by  some,"  and  in  the  "  Confession," 
written  near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  characterizes 
himself  as  "  despised  by  most."  His  very  limited 
literary  education  may  well  have  aroused  the  scorn 
and  derision  of  his  more  cultured  associates.  How 
far  he  extended  his  missionary  efforts  in  Connaught 
and  the  Northwest,  where  there  must  still  have 
been  opportunity  for  such  work,  can  hardly  be 
ascertained  from  the  "  Confession,"  the  only  source 
of  any  authority.  Its  words  are  those  of  a  monk- 
ish ascetic  to  whom  convertere  ad  deum  is  identical 
with  "  to  enter  a  monastery,"  and  definite  infer- 
ences can  not  be  drawn  from  its  statements. 

There  are  some  indications  of  the  locality  where 
the  historical  Patrick  lived.  Muirchu  ( Tripartite  Life, 
ii.  275, 1.  13)  says  that  the  legendary  Patrick  landed 
at  a  port  called  Hostium  Dee,  near  the  present 
Wicklow.  As  the  tendency  of  the  legend  required 
Patrick  to  settle  in  the  North  as  soon  as  possible, 
it  is  probable  that  an  item  of  true  tradition  is  pre- 
served here.  Muirehu  was  himself  from  County 
Wicklow  and  used  the  "  Confession  "  and  *'  Epistle  " 
of  Sucat  as  sources  of  his  life.  Aed,  at  whose  re- 
quest Muirchu  wrote,  was  bishop  of  Sletty  in 
Queen's  County,  near  Carlow.  Cummian,  who  was 
the  first  to  mention  the  legendary  Patrick,  was 
also  a  native  of  the  South.  Therefore  the  South 
of  Ireland  possessed  the  material  left  by  the  his- 
torical Patrick  (the  Confessio  and  the  Epistola)  as 
well  as  notices  of  his  life.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  Patrick  settled  somewhere  in  County  Wicklow. 
He  died  Mar.  17,  459,  according  to  the  statement 
in  the  Luxeuil  Calendar  and  the  most  trustworthy 
entries  of  the  Annals.    He  was  soon  forgotten, 
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Bave  in  the  district  of  his  special  activity;  and 
here,  in  the  seventh  century,  under  the  influence 
of  a  specific  tendency,  he  was  resurrected  and  made 
the  apostle  of  the  Irish,  as  Augustine  was  the 
apostle  of  the  Saxons  and  Columba  of  the  Picts. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  definitely  why  Patrick 
does  not  mention  his  consecration  by  Pope  Celcs- 
tine  in  the  "  Confession."  But  it  may  be  recalled 
that  for  three  hundred  years  the  Roman  Empire 
was  a  standing  menace  to  the  liberty  of  the  Irish. 
Without  doubt  bitter  feelings  and  hatred  were 
still  alive  in  432,  and  the  Irish  were  not  likely  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral Rome.  If,  therefore,  when  Patrick  arrived 
in  Ireland  he  tried  to  impress  the  Christian  Irish 
with  his  ordination  by  Celestine,  he  must  soon  have 
found  out  his  mistake.  With  his  religious  feelings 
and  views,  Patrick  would  look  upon  Celestine 
merely  as  the  instrument  of  God,  who  had  himself 
appeared  to  him  in  visions  and  dreams  and  ap- 
pointed him  apostle  to  the  Irish.  And  it  was  only 
natural  that  to  the  old  man  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  Celestine's  slight  and  casual  intervention  in 
his  life  should  fade  away  before  the  image  of  God 
Almighty,  whose  chosen  one  he  was.  (For  other 
views  concerning  St.  Patrick,  see  the  article  Pat- 
rick, Saint.) 

3.  In  North  Britain  (Alba) :  From  statements  by 
Bede  (iii.  4)  we  know  that  a  Briton  named  Nynia 
(St.  Ninian,  q.v.)  founded  a  monastery  on  the 
peninsula  of  Wigtown,  in  the  extreme  Southwest 
of  Scotland,  about  400,  and  thence  spread  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Picts  south  of  the  Grampians. 
The  germs  of  the  young  faith  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  confusion  which  arose  in  North 
Britain  early  in  the  fifth  century.  In  two  passages 
of  his  letter  concerning  Coroticus  Patrick  with 
evident  anger  calls  the  Picts  *'  apostates  "  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  ii.  314, 1.  13;  318, 1.  5;  TripaHite  Life, 
ii.  375,  I.  26;  379,  1.  7).  Coroticus  was  probably 
a  king  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  ruling  near  the 
modem  Dumbarton  between  420  and  450.  His 
subjects  were  Christians;  and  as  Patrick  does  not 
reproach  the  Irish  (Scotti),  living  to  the  northwest, 
with  paganism,  it  may  be  that  they  also,  like  their 
countrymen  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Antrim,  were 
Christians. 

n.  Development  and  Full  Maturity,  500-800. 
—1.  In  Britain:  The  British  Church  reappears  in 
Wales  in  the  second  third  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  Church  of  the 
fourth  century.  That  the  latter  consisted  mainly 
of  Roman  residents  of  the  towns  while 
Ch  hi  ^^®  Britons  in  the  country  remained 
Wales  heathen,  and  that  the  Celtic  Church 
first  arose  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Romans,  is  an  opinion  based  upon  defective 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  Roman  and  post- 
Roman  Britain  and  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  missionaries  to  Ireland  in  the  fourth 
century  and  the  Christians  who  settled  in  Armorica 
in  the  fifth  spoke  British,  i.e.,  they  were  native 
Britons ,  not  Roman  occupants  of  the  country.  The 
external  organization  of  the  sixth  century,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  uninterrupted  development  from 
the  fourth.     When  the  Britons  fled  from  the  Saxons 


to  the  thinly  populated  hill-regions  of  the  West, 
they  found  there  no  cities  to  serve  as  centers  of 
ecclesiastical  organization.  But  monasticLsm,  which 
had  flourished  in  Britain  from  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  soon  created  new  centers.  Dio- 
ceses were  formed,  each  based  on  the  monastery 
of  a  clan  and  comprising  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  clan.  In  time  these  were  combined  into 
larger  organisms,  and  during  the  seventh  century 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  Wales  was  defini- 
tively fixed  by  the  constitution  of  four  bishop- 
rics, corresponding  to  the  four  political  divisions, 
viz.:  Bangor  on  Menai  Straits  in  Gwynedd;  St, 
Asaph  in  the  Northeast  in  Powys;  Menevia  (St. 
David's)  in  the  Southwest  in  Dyfed;  and  Llandaff 
in  the  Southeast  in  Gwent.  They  were  inde- 
pendent of  one  another  and  based  on  the  chi^ 
monasteries  of  the  territories  named.  Abbot 
and  bishop  were  generally  the  same.  According 
to  the  Annales  Cambrice,  the  foimders  of  the 
four  bishoprics  died  in  584  (Daniel  of  Bangor), 
601  (David  of  Menevia),  and  612  (Dubricius  of 
Llandaff  and  Kentigem  of  St.  Asaph). 

The  result  of  Gregory's  mission  to  the  Saxons 
(see  Anglo-Saxons,  Conversion  of  the;  Augus- 
tine, Saint,  of  Canterbury)  was  to  intensify  and 
perpetuate  the  isolation  from  which  the  British 
Church  already  suffered.  Two  conferences  were 
held  between  its  representatives  and  Augustine 
'(602  or  603),  but  the  Britons  rejected 
2.  The  ^^^  proposals  of  the  Roman  mis- 
BritiBh  sionary  and  refused  to  have  him  for 
ChtLTohand  archbishop  (Bede,  ii.  2;  cf.  Bright,  pp. 
Au»u8tine.  86-93).  Augustine's  unskilful  man- 
agement may  have  contributed  to  the 
result — he  is  said  to  have  offended  the  Britons  by 
not  rising  to  meet  them — but  he  offered  to  overlook 
all  other  differences  if  the  Britons  on  their  part 
would  accept  the  Roman  computation  for  Easter, 
would  remove  divergences  from  Roman  practise  in 
the  baptismal  rite,  and  would  join  him  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  the  Saxons.  The  third  requirement 
was  probably  the  chief  obstacle,  and  union  was  not 
effected  because  the  Britons  regarded  the  mission- 
ary as  the  representative  of  their  hated  foes.  In 
his  disappointment  Augustine  is  said  to  have 
threatened  the  obstinate  Celts  with  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  if  they  would  not  preach  to 
them  the  way  of  life.  Eight,  or  perhaps  twelve, 
years  after  Augustine's  death  Ethelfrid,  the  heathen 
king  of  Northumbria,  massacred  a  large  company 
of  British  priests  and  the  monks  of  Bangor  at 
Chester,  and  the  prophecy  was  thought  to  be  ful- 
fiUed. 

When  the  South  Irish  Church  conformed  to 
Rome,  about  630,  the  Welsh  Church  was  cut  off 
on  both  sides,  and  this  isolation  proved  fatal  to  its 
spiritual  culture.  Its  most  eminent  representative 
in  the  sixth  century  is  Gildas,  and  after  him  there 
is  no  one  of  greater  literary  merit  than  Nennius 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  According  to  the 
Annales  CambricSf  Elbodug,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
adopted  the  Roman  Easter  computation  in  768: 
the  Chronicle  of  Welsh  Princes  gives  the  date  as 
755  and  says  that  South  Wales  followed  in  777 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  203-204).    But  opposition 
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did  not  cease  at  that  time,  for  the  same  source 
says  that  when  Elbodug  died  in  809  "  a  great  con- 
troversy arose  because  of  Easter." 

2.  In  Ireland  and  North  Britain:  The  earliest 
native  and  foreign  sources  show  a  flourishing  church 
in  Ireland  in  the  sixth  century.  Its  type  is  that 
of  a  mission-church,  resting  not  on  the  labors 
of  a  single  man,  but  growing,  without  central 
organization,  in  a  land  divided  among  many 
clans,  through  the  constant  activity  of  a  mis- 
sionary monkhood.  It  is  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  seed  sown  in  southeastern  Ireland 
by  British  missionaries  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  springing  up  and  increasing  un- 
disturbed by  outside  influences.  This  view  is 
quite  different  from  the  prevalent  one,  which  as- 
sumes, on  the  one  hand,  a  complete  collapse  of  the 
Irish  Church  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
1.  The  Irish  century,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
^^fi^^  revival  in  the  sixth  century  due  to  the 
▼Ivodft^'  i'^fl"®^^®  o^  *he  Welsh  Church,  and 
Wales  in  parti^J^larly  of  such  men  as  Gildas, 
the  Sixth  Cadoc,  and  David.  A  collapse  about 
Century.  500  is  inexplicable,  and  is  assmned 
only  because  necessitated  by  the 
Patrick  legend  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  revival 
from  Britain  in  the  sixth  century.  This  hypoth- 
esis rests  upon:  (1)  statements  concerning  the 
activity  of  Gildas  in  Ireland,  made  in  his  hfe  writ- 
ten at  Ruys  in  Brittany  in  the  eleventh  century; 
(2)  the  view  of  the  Irish  Church  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  foimd  in  the  eighth  century  Cata- 
logus  sanctorum  Hibemice »;  and  (3)  notes  of  cer- 
tain saints'  lives  [such  as  that  of  St.  Disibod,  q.v.], 
certainly  not  older  than  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century  (cf.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  115,  n.a.). 
On  the  other  hand,  a  mere  enumeration  of  dates 
shows  that  the  Irish  Church  was  in  no  need  of 
revival.  Finnian  of  Clonard,  the  father  of  the 
"  twelve  apostles  of  Ireland,"  died  in    548.     Co- 

1  This  document  ia  the  source  of  the  familiar  division  of 
Irish  saints  into  three  "  orders."  It  states  that  the  first 
order  belonged  to  the  time  of  Patrick.  They  were  all  bish- 
ops, 350  in  number,  founders  of  churches.  They  had  one 
head,  Christ,  and  one  lord,  Patrick;  they  observed  one  mass, 
one  celebration,  and  one  tonsure  from  ear  to  ear;  they  kept 
one  Easter,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  after  the 
vernal  equinox;  and  what  was  excommunicated  by  one 
church  all  excommunicated.  They  did  not  reject  the  serv- 
ices and  society  of  women,  because,  founded  on  the  rock 
of  Christ,  they  feared  not  the  blast  of  temptation.  This 
order  lasted  through  foiu*  reigns,  and  its  members  were  all 
bishops,  from  the  Romans,  the  Franks,  the  Britons,  and 
the  IriBh  (Scotti). 

In  the  second  order  bishops  were  few  and  presbjrters  many, 
300  in  number.  They  had  one  head,  our  Lord;  they  cele- 
brated different  masses  and  had  different  rules,  but  their 
Easter  and  tonsiure  were  as  in  the  first  order.  They  re- 
jected the  services  of  women,  separating  them  from  the 
monasteries.  They  lasted  through  four  reigns,  and  received 
a  mass  from  Bishop  David,  and  Gildas,  and  Docus,  the 
Britons. 

The  members  of  the  third  order  were  holy  presbyters  and 
a  few  bishops,  100  in  all.  They  dwelt  in  solitary  places, 
and  lived  on  herbs  and  water  and  alms,  shunning  private 
property.  Their  rules,  masses,  tonsure,  and  Easter  were 
all  different,  and  they  lived  through  four  reigns. 

The  first  order  was  aanctuuimut;  the  second,  »anctu9 
aanctorum;  the  third,  aanctua.  They  were  like  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  dawn.  These  three  orders. were  foreseen  by 
Patrick  in  a  virion  from  on  high.  Consult  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  ii.  292-294. 


lumba  founded  the  monastery  of  Deny  about  546 
and  Durrow  before  560.  Ciaran  foimded  Clon- 
macnoise  541  and  died  548.  Comgall  foimded 
Bangor  in  Ulster  554  or  558.  Brendan  foimded 
Clonfert  in  Longford  552.  In  563  Colmnba  went 
to  lona.  The  authority  of  an  eleventh-century 
monk  of  Ruys  is  not  to  be  put  above  such  evidence 
as  this.  Nor  can  the  statements  of  ignorant 
authors  of  saints'  Hves,  who  confuse  different 
centuries,  furnish  the  basis  for  a  historical  con- 
struction at  variance  with  all  fixed  dates.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  British  influence  in  Ireland  apart 
from  the  visit  of  Gildas  there  in  566  (cf.  Mommsen, 
Chronica  minora,  iii.  6,  11.  3-23).  [This  visit  ia 
considered  doubtful  by  some;  see  Gildas.]  The 
Church  of  Gildas,  Cadoc,  and  David,  it  may  be 
noted,  was  episcopal ;  if  then  these  men,  and  men 
like  them,  revived  the  dying  Irish  episcopal  Church, 
why  did  they  substitute  another  entirely  monastit 
with  no  trace  of  an  episcopal  character?  Further- 
more, the  Church  in  Britain  at  this  time  was  in  no 
condition  to  infuse  fresh  life  into  the  Irish  Church. 
In  the  trouble  and  turmoil  of  the  fifth  century  it 
had  lost  all  organization,  and  Gildas  himself  draws 
a  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  Britain 
before  547.  Ireland,  however,  did  not  suffer  from 
barbarian  attacks,  and  her  Church  was  able  to 
develop  undisturbed.  Hence  the  natural  suppo- 
sition is  that  at  this  time  the  Irish  Church  was  the 
giver  and  the  British  Church  the  recipient.  And 
we  know  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  Irish  clerics  went  to  southwest  Britain 
and  to  Brittany,  giving  and  spreading  knowledge, 
not  receiving  it.  The  foundation  of  new  monas- 
teries in  Ireland  by  Finnian  of  Clonard  and  men 
regarded  as  his  disciples  between  520  and  560  can 
not  be  considered  a  restoration  or  reformation  of 
the  Irish  Church.  There  was  already  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  older  monasteries,  such  as  Emly  in  Munster 
and  Armagh  in  Ulster,  which  for  centuries  played 
a  greater  idle  in  the  entire  life  of  the  Irish  Church 
than  any  of  these  new  foundations.  Finnian  was 
a  sort  of  Irish  Benedict  of  Nursia;  he  established 
his  new  house  at  Clonard  by  the  side  of  the  older 
institutions — rather  mission-stations  than  monas- 
teries— with  stricter  rules,  and  through  the  influence 
on  Comgall  and  Columba  it  became  the  model  of 
the  Irish  monasteries  in  North  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent.' 

s  Irish  monastidsm  of  the  sixth  century  was  very  different 
from  that  of  a  later  period.  It  iias  been  characterized  as 
the  transition  from  the  hermit  life  to  the  religious  orders  of 
the  Middle  Ages — a  transition  that  was  soon  made  in  the 
East,  but  in  Ireland  proceeded  more  slowly  and  lasted  till 
the  subjection  to  Rome.  The  primitive  Irish  monasteriei 
were  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The 
nucleus  was  a  church  or  oratory,  always  oblong  (from  ten 
to  forty  feet  in  length,  rarely  sixty),  and  without  chaneel, 
aisles,  or  apse.  No  remains  have  been  foimd  showing  any 
approach  to  the  basilica  form  or  anjrthing  of  Roman  type. 
Round  the  church  were  grouped  *'  beehive  "  huts  or  oells, 
each  for  a  single  occupant,  and  the  whole  was  surroimded 
by  a  wall  or  rampart,  with  a  ditch,  and  a  hedge  or  palisade 
on  top.  There  is  mention  of  kitchens  and  the  "  great  house  " 
(refectory);  and  there  were  also  guest  houses,  storehouses 
and  bams,  workshops,  and  the  like.  The  so-called  "  Round 
Towers  "  are  always  connected  with  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions, and  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  They  probably  served  as  bell-towers,  for  refuge 
or  defense  in  case  of  attack,  and  as  beacons  and  lighthouses. 
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The   Irish  Church  of   the   sixth,   seventh,   and 
eighth  centuries,  then,  was  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and 
2.  Learn-    Qf|.|^    centuries,    without    interference 
^IrtBh^^   from*  outside.     This  freedom  accounts 
Monks      ^^^  ^^®  ^Sh  standard  of  learning  main- 
tained  by  the   Irish  monasteries  till 
the  ninth  century.     They  kept  the  knowledge  and 
culture  received  with  Christianity,  and   cherished 
it  at  a  time  when  everywhere  else,  in  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Italy,  barbarian  hordes  came  near  to  stamping 
it  out.  The  erudition  of  the  Irish  monks  in  the  sixth 
century — surely  not  derived  from  a  Church  whose 
greatest    scholar    was    Gildas — surpassed    on    the 
whole  that  of  Italy.     Greek  was  studied  at  Bangor 
when  Gregory  the  Great  probably  had  no  knowl- 
edge of   the   language.     In   the   seventh   century 
Aldhehn,  writing  to  a  young  friend  returning  home 


The  whole  establiBhment  was  called  a  "  dty "  {civUat), 
and  the  designation  is  not  inapt  for  the  larger  communities, 
with  two  or  three  thousand  members,  each  having  his  own 
house,  and  its  complex  of  public  or  common  buildings.  The 
(irst  step  in  the  foundation  was  to  obtain  a  site,  which  was 
frequently  given  by  the  chieftain  when  he  was  converted, 
and  sometimes  was  his  fortress.  It  was  often  necessarily 
in  the  forest,  as  the  extent  of  cleared  land  was  very  limited. 
The  building  material  was  most  commonly  wood  or  wattles 
and  clay,  but  stone  sometimes  was  used;  the  earliest  stone 
structures  are  without  mortar.  As  the  first  building  opera- 
tion was  commonly  the  driving  of  stakes,  "  to  drive  "  came 
to  be  the  usual  expression  to  designate  the  founding  of  a 
monastery.  Each  monastery  had  its  own  rules,  followed 
also  by  the  affiliated  houses,  which  were  governed  by  a  local 
head  under  the  abbot.  The  abbot  was  not  chosen  by  the 
monks,  but  was  api>ointed  by  the  chieftain,  generally  from 
his  own  family  or  that  of  the  founder,  and  hence  was  known 
as  the  cocurb  or  heir  of  the  founder.  He  was  seldom  a  bishop, 
but  there  were  always  one  or  more  bishops  in  each  commu- 
nity, always  subject,  however,  to  the  abbot.  Poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience  were  considered  essential.  The 
rule  of  St.  Columban  (q.v.)  no  doubt  represents  the  life  and 
practise  of  the  Irinh  monasteries,  particularly  that  at  Bangor, 
of  which  Columban  had  been  a  member.  Adamnan  also 
gives  many  interesting  details  of  the  life  at  lona  in  Columba's 
time,  and  this  monastery,  doubtless,  did  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  the  others.  Divine  service  and  private  devotion, 
study,  and  manual  labor  occupied  the  time  of  the  brethren. 
Sundays  and  saints'  days  were  marked  by  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  rest  from  toil,  and  an  allowance  of  better  food. 
Easter  was  the  chief  festival  and  during  the  PaschaUa  Diea 
(from  Easter  to  Whitsunday)  there  was  some  relaxation 
in  the  severity  of  discipline.  Christmas  was  the  other  great 
festival.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  fast-days  except 
during  the  Paschalea  Dies.  Lent  was  strictly  kept,  and  the 
forty  days  before  Christmas  were  observed  by  some  in  a 
like  manner.  Holy  Scripture  was  the  chief  object  of  study 
and  the  Psalms  were  learned  by  heart.  Much  effort  was 
spent  in  the  copying  of  books  and  there  are  two  Irish  manu- 
scripts of  the  Vulgate,  known  respectively  as  the  Book  of 
KeUs  and  the  Book  of  Durrow  and  dating  from  the  seventh 
century,  which  are  among  the  finest  extant  specimens  of 
illuminated  work.  It  is  a  question  where  such  work  was 
done,  as  it  must  have  been  impossible  in  the  poorly  lighted 
cells;  perhaps  it  was  executed  in  the  open  air.  and  we  read 
of  the  monks  writing  "  on  their  knees."  Besides  writing, 
the  production  and  preparation  of  food  was  the  chief  labor. 
Strangers  were  hospitably  received  and  fasts  were  relaxed 
in  their  honor.  Consult:  Reeves's  Adamnan,  pp.  339-369, 
Dublin,  1857;  J.  T.  Fowler's  Adamnan,  pp.  xxxvii.-l, 
Oxford,  1894;  J,  Lanigan,  Ecdesiaaiical  History,  iv.  348  sqq., 
Dublin,  1829;  F.  E.  Warren,  Liturav  and  Ritual,  chap,  ii., 
Oxford,  1881;  G.  T.  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church. 
lectures  ix.  and  xi.;  G.  Petrie,  EccleaicuticcU  Architecture  o/ 
Ireland,  Dublin,  1846;  Margaret  Stokes,  Early  Christian 
Art  in  Ireland,  London,  1887;  J.  Anderson,  Scotland  in 
Early  Christian  Times,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1881;  J.  Healy. 
Insula  sanctorum,  pp.  144-159,  Dublin,  1890. 


from  the  Irish  schools  (MPL,  Ixxxix.  94c-d), 
rcluctajitly  admits  the  superiority  of  Irish  scholar- 
ship. And  in  the  eighth  century  Bede  6p)eak8 
with  admiration  of  Irish  learning  (iii.  7,  27;  [cf. 
Plummer's  note  to  iii.  27,  p.  192]).  Besides  their 
zeal  for  learning,  a  noteworthy  love  of  wandering 
characterized  the  Irish  monks.  Singly  or  in  groups 
they  went  forth  from  the  great  monk-colonies — 
for  such  the  monasteries  really  were — 
3.  Travels   ^  g^y^  ^  form  of  the  anchorite's  life. 

andMiB-    .pj^^y  ^^^  content  at  first  with  the 

Iiabo»^  isles  of  their  own  lakes  and  rivers; 
then  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
many  islands  of  the  Irish  coast;  then  to  the  Heb- 
rides, the  Orkneys,  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  and 
before  800  they  had  reached  Iceland.  At  the  same 
time  others  went  to  Britain — where  many  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
centuries  with  Irish  names  and  written  in  Ogham 
bear  witness  to  their  presence  north  and  south  of 
the  Severn  estuary — and  to  Brittany,  and  then 
through  the  land  of  the  Franks  to  the  Alps 
and  across  the  Alps,  so  that  Bobbio  (perhaps  Taren- 
tum;  see  Cataldus;  Columban)  became  the  south- 
em,  as  Iceland  was  the  northern,  limit  of  their 
wanderings.  Their  primary  purpose  was  not  mis- 
sionary work;  but  circumstances  made  them  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  settled  to  lead  the  contemplative  life. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  Irish  Church 

and  its  monks  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 

the  Christianization  of  North  Britain, 

4.  North  must  be  regarded  from  the  same  point 
n?i?^'*  of  view.  With  twelve  companions 
iz"^*""'  Columba  (q.v.)  left  Ireland  in  563, 
"  wishing  to  go  into  exile  for  Christ " 
(Adamnan*s  Life  of  Columba,  p.  9).  They  settled 
on  the  little  island  of  lona  (Eo,  lo.  Hi),  belonging 
to  the  Irish  (Christian)  state  north  of  the  Clyde, 
took  up  missionary  work  among  the  heathen  Hcts 
of  the  neighborhood  and  rapidly  extended  it,  so 
that  when  Columba  died  (597),  the  mainland  north 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  the  western 
islands,  was  studded  with  monasteries,  whose  in- 
mates looked  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  neigh- 
boring population,  all  of  them  dependent  on  the 
mother  monastery  at  lona  (q.v.).  A  generation 
later  Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria,  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  during  a  seventeen  years' 
exile  in  Ireland,  applied  to  Columba's  successor  for 
missionaries  to  introduce  Christianity  in  his  realm. 
Aidan  (q.v.)  was  sent  (635)  and  under  liis  lead  and 
that  of  his  successors,  Finan  (652-661)  and  Col- 
man  (661-664),  with  the  earnest  support  of  Oswald 
and  his  brother  Oswy,  the  Gospel  made  rapid  and 
splendid  progress.  Monasteries  were  founded, 
such  as  Mailros  (Old  Melrose)  by  Aidan,  the  first 
nunnery  by  Heiu  at  Hartlepool,  the  double  monas- 
tery for  both  men  and  women  at  Coldingham 
by  Oswald's  half-sister,  Ebba,  the  monastery  at 
Whitby  by  Hilda,  and  others.  Christianity  and  the 
Irish  Church  reached  to  the  Angles  Uving  south  of 
the  Humber. 

This  flourishing  state  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
disturbed  by  the  Roman  mission  to  the  Saxons  in 
597.      Like  the  British  Church,  that  of   Ireland 
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differed  in  some  respects  from  the  Roman  Church 
of  Gregory's  time,  the  most  important  divergen- 
B  a  1  ^^  being  the  form  of  the  tonsure  and 
tionB  wUh  *^^®  method  of  computing  Easter  [cf . 
Borne.  Plummer's  Bede,  ii.  348-354;  Bright, 
pp.  86-93, 224-225].  In  604  Augustine's 
successor,  Laurence,  with  his  fellow  bishops,  Mel- 
litus  and  Justus,  sent  a  letter  to  Ireland  exhorting 
to  conformity  to  Roman  usage,  but  without  success 
(Bede,  ii.  4).  A  party  favorable  to  conformity 
gradually  arose  through  visits  of  Irish  clerics  to 
Gaul  and  Rome,  and  partly  perhaps  through  in- 
fluence of  the  Anglo-Roman  Church,  but  in  627 
it  was  still  in  the  minority,  for  the  exhortation  of 
Pope  Honorius  I.  to  conform  in  628  was  again  tm- 
successful  (Bede,  ii.  19).  Honorius  then  excom- 
municated Ireland  (Cimmiian's  letter,  977, 11.  5-6) 
and  in  629  the  Southeast  generally  observed  the  Ro- 
man date.  Farther  west  opinions  wavered,  but  in 
630  the  abbots  met  in  a  synod  at  Mag  Lena  near 
Tullamore,  and  decided  to  celebrate  Easter  the 
next  year  with  the  Roman  Church.  Opposition, 
however,  made  another  meeting  necessary  and  the 
Roman  party  failed  to  win  a  decisive  victory. 
They  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  which  returned 
in  633.  Through  the  influence  of  this  embassy 
and  the  death  (636)  of  Fintan,  abbot  of  Taghmon 
in  Coimty  Wexford  (see  Fintan,  Saint),  leader  of 
the  opposition,  the  Roman  party  finally  prevailed 
in  the  South.  The  North  held  out  stubbornly  for 
sixty  years  longer.  Cummian's  letter  to  Seghine, 
abbot  of  lona  (634),  and  a  letter  from  Pope  John 
IV.  (partly  preserved  by  Bede,  ii.  19)  in  640  to  the 
prominent  abbots  of  the  North  were  ineffectual. 
The  details  of  the  struggle  are  not  known,  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  Patrick  legend  was  not 
the  least  important  of  the  expedients  resorted  to 
to  work  upon  the  North  Irish. 

It  was  natural  for  the  Irish  to  seek  for  an  apostle 
who  should  be  to  them  what  Columba  was  to  the 
Picts  and  Augustine  to  the  Saxons. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Wicklow  a 
certain  Patricius  was  remembered 
who  had  called  himself  the  "  appointed 
bishop  of  Ireland."  Is  it  imreasonable  to  assume 
that  about  625  it  came  to  be  believed  in  the  South- 
east that  the  apostle  was  found  in  this  man?  The 
scanty  history  of  Patrick  was  filled  out  by  analogy 
with  that  of  Columba  and  Augustine.  The  Irish 
were  supposed  to  have  been  all  heathen  in  432  as 
the  Picts  had  been  in  563  and  the  Saxons  in  597. 
Patrick  converted  the  land  in  a  brief  time,  estab- 
lished a  Christian  Church,  and  won  the  favor  of 
King  Laeghaire  as  Columba  had  that  of  King  Brude 
and  Augustine  that  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  This 
legend  was  at  once  utilized,  if  not  invented,  by  the 
Roman  party,  as  is  evident  from  the  first  mention 
of  it  in  Cummian's  letter.  He  attributes  to  Patrick 
the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian  cycle  in  Ire- 
land, although  it  was  not  introduced  in  Rome  till 
the  sixth  century  (col.  975c). 

The  legend  was  also  useful  in  winning  over  the 
bishop  of  Armagh.  As  the  presimied  successor  of 
St.  Patrick  he  was  acknowledged  in  the  South  as 
metropolitan  (cf.  Tripartite  Life,  ii.  346,11.  21-24). 
The  claims  of  Armagh,  however,  met  with  violent 
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opposition  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  both 
in  Connaught  and  Munster.  Northumbria  con- 
formed to  Rome  after  the  Synod  of 
formeTo  ^^^^y  (^-^^  ^^  ^^'  whereupon  the 
Boman  "^"^^  returned  to  their  native  land  (see 
XTsaffe.  Colman,  Saint).  Adamnan,  ninth 
abbot  of  lona  (679-704),  was  persuaded 
to  yield  while  visiting  the  court  of  Aldfriil  in  North- 
umbria in  686  or  687-688,  but  was  unable  to  control 
the  abbots  of  the  dependent  monasteries  or  his 
own  monks  at  lona  when  he  returned  home  (Bede, 
V.  15).  Then  he  went  to  North  Ireland  and  with 
an  Angle,  Egbert  (see  Egbert,  Saint),  took  the 
lead  in  efforts  to  win  over  the  Irish  party.  The 
bishop  of  Armagh  yielded  in  697.  The  Columban 
monasteries  continued  obstinate.  In  713  Naiton, 
king  of  the  Picts,  enhsted  the  services  of  Ceolfrid 
(q.v.),  the  distinguished  abbot  of  AVearmouth  and 
Jarrow;  the  latter  wrote  a  long  letter  on  the  Easter 
question,  wliich  Naiton  sent  in  copy  to  all  clerics  in 
his  dominion  with  an  order  to  obey  (Bede,  v.  21). 
Those  who  continued  recalcitrant  were  expelled  from 
the  coimtry  in  717.  In  716  Egbert  persuaded  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  lona  to  celebrate  Easter  at  the 
Roman  date.  Their  compliance,  however,  came 
too  late  to  save  the  position  of  lona  as  the  center 
of  a  great  monastic  church.  It  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  parent  monastery  with  a  few  affiliated  houses 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  Britain  and  belonging 
to  the  Irish  state.  Armagh,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  timely  yielding  and  a  skilful  use  of  the  Patrick 
legend  had  prepared  the  way  for  becoming  the 
head  of  an  episcopal  church  comprising  all  Ireland. 
m.  Complete  Assimilation  to  the  Roman  Church, 
800-1200. — 1.  In  Wales:  The  Church  in  Wales, 
having  been  episcopal  from  the  first,  differed  from 
the  Roman  Church  only  in  subordinate  points 
after  it  had  conformed  in  respect  to  Easter  and  the 
tonsure.  Political  conditions  hastened  its  com- 
plete assimilation  to  the  Roman-Saxon  Church. 
From  the  time  of  Egbert  of  Wessex  (d.  836)  the 
weaker  Welsh  chieftains  sought  the  protection  of 
the  English  kings  against  their  more  powerful 
cotmtrymen.  The  attacks  of  the  Northmen  also, 
which  from  853  on  were  felt  more  and  more  severely 
in  Wales,  promoted  friendly  feelings  and  relations 
between  the  two  nations.  That  the  culture  of  its 
clergy  was  higher  after  the  isolation  of  the  Welsh 
Church  was  ended  is  evident  from  the  appointment 
and  position  of  Asscr  (q.v.),  a  nephew  of  Bishop 
Novis  of  Menevia,  as  teacher,  counselor,  and  friend 
of  Alfred.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  consecration  of  bishops  of 
Llandaff  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  seems 
to  have  been  the  rule,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  an  earlier  bishop,  Cyfeiliawc  (d.  927), 
was  so  consecrated.  The  Anglo-Norman  arch- 
bishops Lanfranc  (1070-89)  and  Anselm  (1093- 
1109)  repeatedly  interfered  in  Welsh  matters  as  if 
the  Welsh  bishops  stood  legally  under  the  primate 
of  England.  Disputes  concerning  the  boundaries 
of  the  Welsh  dioceses  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff 
and  the  English  diocese  of  Hereford  between  1119 
and  1133  were  referred  to  Rome.  About  this  time 
the  bishop  of  St.  David's  began  to  set  up  the  claim 
to  metropolitan  rank.    After   1187,  when  Arch- 
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bishop  Baldwin  of  Canterbury  as  papal  legate  held 
a  visitation  in  parts  of  Wales  and  preachcti  the 
Crusade,  the  Welsh  Church  may  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  English  Church,  although  as  late  as 
1284  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  formally  protested 
against  the  visitation  of  Archbishop  Peckham  of 
Canterbury.  [Welsh  tradition  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Lollard  movement  in  the  fourteenth 
century  spread  among  the  English-speaking  people 
on  the  borders  of  Wales  favor  the  theory  that  the 
ancient  British  form  of  Christianity  p>er8isted  in 
Wales  throughout  the  Middle  Ag*»R  side  by  side 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment.  The 
mountainous  character  of  the  country  and  the 
character  of  the  language,  which  Englishmen  rarely 
acquired,  were  favorable  to  the  perpetuation  of 
evangelical  dissent.  A.  H.  N.] 

2.  In  Ireland:  A  systematic  sketch  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Celtic  Church 
in  this  period  is  not  yet  possible  owing  to  the  de- 
fective character  of  the  special  investigations.  A 
factor  deserving  more  attention  than  it  has  com- 
monly received  is  the  influence  of  the  incursions 

and    settlements    of    the    Norsemen. 
li™^r   '^^^  Viking  period— beginning  in  795 

and  lasting  more  than   150  years — 


sionB  of 
the  Norse- 


brought  indescribable  wo  to  all  Brit- 
*"*  ain  and  particularly  to  Christian  Ire- 
land. Churches  and  monasteries,  as  the  centers 
of  civilization  and  the  Christian  religion,  were 
marked  for  destruction  by  the  heathen  Norwegians 
and  Danes.  Certain  of  the  Irish  monasteries 
(such  as  lona,  Bangor  in  Ulster,  and  many  others) 
lay  temptingly  exposed  to  seafaring  robbers.  The 
rivers  gave  them  easy  access  to  the  heart  of  the 
land  from  both  the  east  and  the  west  coast.  The 
wooden  structures  of  the  monasteries  were  an  easy 
prey  to  the  flames,  in  which  both  books  and  monks 
perished.  If  any  manuscripts  escaped  burning 
they  were  thrown  into  the  water.  A  heathen 
Vildng  state  in  Armagh  between  832  and  845  com- 
pelled the  abbot-bishop,  Forindan,  to  flee  to  Mun- 
ster.  At  the  same  time  the  Norwegian  heathen 
were  settling  in  the  interior,  but  they  were  either 
ultimately  expelled  or  absorbed  by  the  native 
population  and  became  Christian.  In  852,  how- 
ever, a  Viking  kingdom  was  set  up  at  Dublin,  which 
remained  heathen  and  plundered  Ireland  and  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Irish  Sea  for  more  than  a  century. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 

exodus  of  Irish  monks  to  the  Conti- 

2.  ^Bh     jjgjj^   continued  and   increased   from 

the'c^nti^  800  on.     In  the  ninth  century  they 

nent.    '  ^^^  teachers  in  the  monastic  schools 

everywhere  in  the  land  of  the  Franks, 
at  St.  Denis,  Pavia,  and  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine,  and  they  spread  the  repute  of  Irish  learn- 
ing so  that  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  say:  Whoever 
knew  Greek  on  the  Continent  in  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Bald  was  an  Irishman  or  had  learned  it  from 
an  Irishman  (cf.  II.  Zimmer,  Ueber  die  BedeiUung 
des  irischen  Elements  fur  miUelalterliche  Kultur,  in 
Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  lix.,  1887,  pp.  27-59;  L. 
Traube,  O  Roma  nobiiis,  in  Abliandlungen  der  philo- 
sophisch-philologischen  Klasse  der  kOniglich-bayeri- 
scfien  Akademie,  xix.,  1892,  pp.  332-363) .    They  took 


their  manuscripts  with  them  in  such  numbers  that 
no  fewer  than  117  Irish  manuscripts,  or  fragments 
of  such,  older  than  the  eleventh  century  are  still 
extant  in  Continental  Ubraries,  not  counting  thoae 
in  the  Vatican  or  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  (cf. 
W.  Schultze,  Die  Bedeutung  der  iroschoUi&chen 
Mdnche,  in  CerUralblait  fur  BibliothekstDesen,  6th 
year,  1889,  pp.  287-298).  But  if  this  was  the  Con- 
tinent's gain,  it  was  Ireland's  loss.  King  Brian 
(1002-13)  had  to  send  across  the  sea  "  to  buy 
books  "  (J.  H.  Todd,  The  War  of  the  GaedhU  with 
the  Gaill,  Rolls  Series,  no.  48,  p.  138,  London,  1867). 
The  standard  of  education  in  the  monasteries  sank 
with  each  generation,  and  the  new  and  inferior 
priesthood  had  less  power  to  resist  the  forces  which 
were  substituting  for  the  native  monastic  church 
an  episcopal  church  with  metropoUtan  head.  The 
Irish  chieftains  and  princes  also,  instead  of  uniting 
against  the  oonunon  foe,  thought  the  time  most 
fitting  to  fight  out  their  domestic  feuds.  The 
monasteries  were  involved  in  these  quarrels,  not  to 
mention  fierce  and  bloody  disputes  between  mon- 
asteries themselves  when  their  interests  happened 
to  clash.  Thus  the  old  organization  was  weakened 
and  broken  up.  Furthermore,  the  Patrick  legend 
became  a  sort  of  dogma  during  the  eighth  century; 
and  iU  view  of  the  Christianization  of  Ireland  and 
the  position  of  the  episcopus  in  church  government 
was  an  additional  force  shaking  the  firmly  built 
edifice  of  the  monastic  church  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  It  can  be  shown  from  the 
Annaj3  of  Ulster  that  the  abbot-bishop  of  Armagh, 

making  free  use  of  his  opportunities, 
8.  BiM  of  between  730  and  850  attained  to  some 
Armaffh.    extent  to  that  primacy  in  the  Irish 

Church  which  was  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  Patrick  legend.  The  year  805  was  decisive 
for  Meath,  824  for  Connaught,  and  822,  as  well  as 
Forindan's  stay  in  Munster  from  841  to  845,  for 
South  Ireland;  thenceforth  the  see  of  Armagh  had 
its  tax-gatherers  for  Patrick's  pence  in  all  Ireland, 
excluding  of  course  the  Viking  state  whose  ruler 
resided  at  Dublin.  In  943  this  ruler,  Amlaib  nuic 
Sitricca  (Norse,  Olafr  Sigtriggvasonr),  became  a 
Christian  in  England  and  was  bi^tised  by  Wulf- 
helm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Edmund,  king  of 
England,  standing  as  his  godfather.  As  Christi- 
anity spread  among  his  subjects  they  naturally 
looked  toward  Canterbury  and  drew  their  derios 
from  England.  The  incumbents  of  newly  estab- 
lished Norse  bishoprics  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and 
Limerick  were  consecrated  at  Canterbury.  This 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  bishop  of  Armagh,  who 
desired  revenues  from  the  rich  Norse  settlements 
in  Dublin.  He  again  had  recourse  to  the  Patrick 
legend,  utilizing  a  detail  of  it  which  had  already 
become  current;  namely,  that  Patrick  had  con- 
verted the  Vikings.  One  of  his  adherents,  wri- 
ting about  1000,  tells  how  the  saint  had  converted 
the  heathen  Norse  of  Dublin,  and  consequently 
asserts  that  the  successor  of  "  Patrick  of  Annagh 
with  the  great  revenues "  had  a  right  to  an 
ounce  of  gold  '*  from  each  nose  "  in  the  Dublin 
Viking  state  (cf.  H.  Zinuner,  KeUische  BeitrSge,  iii., 
in  ZeUschrift  fiir  deuisches  AUerthum,  xxxv.,  1891, 
pp.  54-85). 
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Another  phenomenon  in  the  inner  development 
of  the  Irish  Church  in  this  period  which  deserves 
attention  is  the  appearance  of  the 
4.  The  so-called  Cnldees  (Irish,  cilidi;  Latin, 
OnldMB.  colidei).  It  is  difficult  to  define  ex- 
actly the  origin  and  position  of  these 
men.  The  Irish  name  does  not  furnish  a  trust- 
worthy clue.  It  meant  originally  one  who  enters 
God's  service  and  devotes  himself  to  him  to  death, 
and  could  be  applied,  like  vir  dei  in  Latin,  to  monks 
and  anchorites  in  general.  Hector  Boece,  the 
Scottish  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  started 
the  theory  that  the  Ctddeif  as  he  calls  them,  were 
the  direct  continuation  of  Irish  monasticism  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  or  even  of 
Celtic  monasticism  in  general.  But  Bishop  Reeves 
has  shown  that  the  term  as  used  from  the  ninth 
to  the  twelfth  century  was  applied  to  members 
of  spiritual  associations  whose  existence  can  not 
with  certainty  be  traced  earlier  than  about  800. 
Hence  the  associations  of  the  Colidei  must  have 
been  formed  in  Ireland  about  this  time  and  an  ex- 
isting term  of  general  application  was  given  a  more 
limited  signification  to  designate  their  members. 
Apparently  Chrodegang's  monastic  rule  (749), 
designed  originally  for  Metz,  was  brought  to  Ire- 
land in  the  eighth  century,  and  Irish  anchorites, 
who  were  not  tmder  regular  monastic  rule,  were 
first  associated  in  accordance  with  it.  The  Culdees 
were  never  of  great  importance  in  Ireland.  They 
are  mentioned  in  nine  places,  often  in  connection 
with  monasteries  to  which  the  house  of  the  Culdees 
forms  a  sort  of  annex.  The  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  poor  was  their  chief  charge,  and  they  also  seem 
to  hive  been  entrusted  with  the  choral  part  of  the 
service.  In  North  Britain,  however,  whither  they 
went  from  Ireland,  they  attained  to  greater  im- 
portance. Naiton's  expulsion  of  the  refractory 
monks  of  lona  in  717  left  gaps  in  the  clergy  which 
the  new  associations  of  the  Colidei  helped  to  fill. 
They  appear  in  Scotland  as  a  mixture  of  secular 
clergy  and  anchorites  organized  after  monastic 
pattern;  at  a  later  time  they  resemble  the  regular 
canons  of  the  Continent.  There  was  a  want  of 
connection  between  different  convents  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  common  head  and  fixed  forms.  Hence 
there  were  wide  divergences,  and  contemporary 
descriptions  and  opinions  differ  greatly.  They 
were  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  Roman  orders, 
which  were  introduced  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
during  the  twelfth  century. 

The  full  subjection  of  the  Celtic  Church  of  Ireland 

to  that  of  Rome  was  accomplished  after   1050. 

Archbishop   Lanfranc   of   Canterbury 

6.  Fixial     foimd  opporttmity  to  interfere  in  Ire- 

8ul]|jection  land  in  1074  and  sent  a  letter  to  the 

to  Borne,    king,  Toriogh  O'Brian,  through  Gil- 

patrick,  the  Norse  bishop  of   Dublin. 

Instigated  by  both,  Gregory  VII.  sent  a  letter  to 

Ireland  and  appointed  Gilbert,  the  Norse  bishop  of 

Limerick,   papal   legate   for   Ireland.     As   in   the 

seventh  century,  so  now,  the  bishop  of  Armagh 

resisted.     But  in  the  end  Gilbert  found  a  man  who 

fell  in  with  his  views,  when  in  1106  Celsus  succeeded 

to  the  see  of  Armagh.     At  the  Synod  of  Rath- 

breasail  in  1120  it  was  decided  to  divide  Ireland 


into  twenty-four  dioceses,  all  except  Dublin  sub- 
ordinate to  Armagh.  In  1152  a  synod  was  held  at 
Kells,  under  the  presidency  of  the  papal  legate, 
Paparo,  and  Ireland  was  divided  into  four  prov- 
inces, Armagh  was  selected  as  the  see  of  the  pri- 
mate, and  the  bishops  of  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam 
were  promoted  to  archbishops  and  received  pallia 
brought  from  Rome.  The  complete  Romanization 
of  the  Irish  Church  in  internal  affairs  was  effected 
in  furtherance  of  the  political  interests  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  at  a  synod  held  at  Cashel  in  1 172  by  com- 
mand of  Henry  II. 

8.  In  North  Britain:  In  844  Kenneth  mac  Alpin, 
ruler  of  the  Irish  state  in  North  Britain,  moimted 
the  throne  of  the  imited  North  and  South  Picts, 
and  thereby  created  a  imited  kingdom  of  Alba, 
later  known  as  Scotland.  In  850  Kenneth  had 
the  bones  of  Columba  removed  from  lona  (which, 
because  of  constant  attacks  from  the  Vikings,  had 
fallen  into  complete  decay)  and  deposited  at  Dun- 
keld,  in  the  land  of  the  South  Picts,  the  mainstay 
of  his  power.  At  the  same  time  he  established  a 
bishopric  at  Dimkeld,  apparently  aiming  to  form 
here  a  center  for  a  national  church  like  lona  in  the 
seventh  century,  with  a  different  basis,  however, 
the  abbot-bishop  of  Dunkeld  being  at  the  head  of 
the  church  government  as  bishop  and  not  as  abbot. 
In  865  Kenneth's  son,  Constantine,  removed  the 
see  of  the  bishopric  to  Abemethy,  leaving  Dimkeld 
with  an  abbot  only.  In  908  the  see  of  the  primate 
was  transferred  to  St.  Andrews  and  a  parliament 
of  the  same  year  exempted  the  Church  from  taxa- 
tion. Margaret,  grandnieoe  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor and  queen  of  Scotland  1069-93,  took  ener- 
getically in  hand  the  reformation  of  the  Scottish 
Church  according  to  Roman  rules  and  usages. 
She  received  efficient  support  from  her  confessor, 
Turgot,  abbot  of  Durham  (see  Turgot).  Her  sons, 
Edgar  (1097-1107),  Alexander  (1107-24),  and 
David  (1124-53)  continued  and  completed  their 
mother's  reforms.  In  1107  Turgot  was  appointed 
to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  and  was  consecrated  at 
York.  His  successor,  Eadmer,  a  Canterbury  monk, 
at  the  desire  of  King  Alexander  was  chosen  and  con- 
secrated by  Ralph,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1115).  By  1188  the  outward  and  inward  trans- 
formation of  ecclesiastical  Scotland  into  a  Roman 
province  was  complete.  It  was  then  declared  in- 
dependent of  Canterbury  and,  like  the  Irish  Church, 
came  directly  under  the  sovereignty  of  Romo 
through  a  bull  of  Clement  III.  (cf.  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  ii.  273-274).  The  land  was  divided  into 
nine  dioceses  with  strictly  defined  boundaries,  and 
Augustinian,  Benedictine,  and  Cistercian  monks 
were  introduced  and  absorbed  the  remnant  of 
the  national  Celtic  monasticism. 

IV.  Some  General  Considerations:  Concerning 
institutions  and  doctrine,  neither  tradition  nor  his- 
tory offers  any  support  to  the  view  that  the  Celtic 
Church  in  its  prime  almost  reproduced  the  Church 
of  the  Apostolic  Age.  The  British  Church  of  the 
fourth  century  was  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  West,  just  as  Britain  was  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  And  the  Irish  Church  was  an  off- 
shoot of  the  British  Church.  The  divergences  from 
Rome  which  both  branches  of  the  Celtic  Church 
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showed  at  the  beginning  of  the   seventh  century 

are  easily  explicable.     It  must  not  be   forgotten 

that  the  position  of   the  bishop    of 

1.  Iteason  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great 
for  the      (440-461)  was  different  from  that  of 

Diverflren-  Pope  Gregory  the  Great   (590-604); 

068  from     that  the  fourth  century  knew  nothing 

Borne.       Qf  that  rigid  imiformity  of  institutions 

which  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  was  looked  upon  as  an  essential  requirement 
of  the  unitas  catholica ;  and  that  innovations 
domesticated  themselves  slowly  in  the  more  dis- 
tant members  of  the  Church.  About  400  the 
British  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  cut  off 
because  political  Rome  lost  its  hold  on  Britain. 
A  series  of  events  of  the  early  fifth  century  is  in- 
structive for  the  immediate  consequences.  The 
popes  Innocent,  Zosimus,  and  Boniface  (401-422) 
energetically  opposed  the  teacliing  of  Pelagius, 
and  the  emperor,  Honorius,  supported  them  by 
issuing  a  rescript  (Apr.  30,  418)  threatening  ban- 
ishment to  every  Pelagian.  The  suppression  of 
the  heresy  in  the  empire  was  thus  due  to  the  civil 
power.  But  the  arm  of  the  emperor  did  not  reach 
to  Britain  and  in  429  Pope  Celestine  could  only 
send  Germanus  of  Auxerre  thither  to  eradicate  the 
heresy  by  moral  suasion.  Later  all  connection 
between  the  Celtic  Church  and  Rome  was  broken 
for  150  years  by  a  double  and  threefold  wall  of 
barbarians — Burgundians,  Visigoths,  Franks,  and 
Saxons.  The  development  of  the  Western  Church 
during  all  this  time  left  no  impress  on  the  Celtic; 
and  local  conditions  could  not  fail  to  influence  the 
latter.  This  explains  how  a  Columban  of  Luxeuil 
presumes  to  address  the  pope  in  a  way  which  two 
hundred  years  earlier  would  not  have  been  remark- 
able in  a  bishop  of  North  Africa  or  Alexandria.  It 
explains  why  the  Welsh  Church  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury knew  only  of  independent  bishops  without 
metropolitan;  the  British  Church  in  400  knew 
nothing  of  this  institution.  The  difference  in  the 
date  of  Easter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  600  the 
Celtic  Church  still  used  the  older  supputatio  Ro- 
mana,  which  had  been  followed  by  Rome  till  343, 
but  was  then  superseded  by  the  younger  supputatio 
Romana.  Other  changes — the  paschal  table  of 
Zeitz  in  447,  the  nineteen-year  cycle  of  Victorius 
in  501,  the  cycle  of  Dionysius  about  550 — were  all 
imknown  to  the  Celtic  Church. 

The  representatives  of  Britain  at  the  Synod  of 
Aries   subscribed    the    canon   that   when   possible 

seven,  and  in  any  case  three,  bishops 

2.  Conse-    should  take  part  in   the  consecration 
oration  by  of  a  bishop.     Yet  consecration  could 

a  Singrle  be  performed  by  a  single  bishop  in 
BiBhop.  both  the  British  and  Irish  Churches 
long  after  their  contact  with  Rome. 
This  is  not  as  surprising  as  it  has  been  thought  (cf. 
Warren,  pp.  68-09).  In  the  nature  of  things,  partic- 
ularly in  the  earlier  period,  consecration  often  had 
to  be  by  one  bishop  if  it  took  place  at  all.  Gregory 
the  Great  recognized  the  necessity  and  gave  Au- 
gustine permission  to  consecrate  alone  with  the  re- 
mark, "  Since  you  are  the  only  bishop  in  the  English 
Church  you  can  not  ordain  otherwise  than  without 
other  bishops  "  (Bede,  i.  27).    Boniface  V.  gave  the 


same  permission  to  Justus,  Augustine's  third  suc- 
cessor, "when  the  occasion  made  it  necessary" 
(Bede,  ii.  8).  Custom  with  the  English  makes  law 
without  specific  enactment.  Hence  it  is  comprehen- 
sible how  consecration  by  a  single  bishop  became 
first  established  usage  and  then  law.  In  respect 
to  the  markedly  monastic  character  of  the  Irish 
Church  and  the  position  of  the  bishop  in  it  unlike 

that  in  the  Western  Church,  it  must 

8.  Konastic  jj^  noted  that  in  the  older  monasteries 

^^'fTh*^   (such  as  Armagh  in  the   North  and 

^^j^      Emly  in  Tipperary)  the  abbots  were 

Ohiirch.     ^^^  bishops;  that  is,  the  beads  of  the 

dioceses  were  abbots  and  bishops  in 
one  person,  but  their  power  of  church  government 
resteid  on  their  position  as  abbots.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the 
Celts  and  the  time  and  manner  of  their  conversion. 
The  first  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  monastic 
missionary  station  with  a  clan.  A  member  of  the 
chief's  family  inevitably  became  the  head  of  such 
a  station.  In  some  cases  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  abbacy  remained  hereditary  in  the  chiefs 
family  for  centuries.  The  necessity  for  some  one 
to  perform  episcopal  functions  would  not  be  felt 
inunediately.  When  it  did  arise  an  original  lay 
abbot  may  have  received  consecration,  but,  living 
as  he  did  far  from  the  sight  and  influence  of  an 
episcopal  church,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  church  govera- 
ment  in  the  church  of  the  clan  by  virtue  of  his 
position  as  abbot  and  member  of  the  chief's  family. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  a  complete  picture 
of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Celtic  Church 
in  its  prime.  The  material  at  hand  is  not  sufficient, 
although  it  is  adequate  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  Celtic  Church  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  was  a  reproduction  of  the  Western  Church 
of  the  fourth  century,  modified  only  in  special 
points.  An  important  difference,  however,  must 
be  noted.  The  spirit  of  the  Roman  and  Celtic 
Churches  when  they  first  came  in  conflict  was  not 
the  same.  The  representatives  of  the  former  were 
intolerant  and  imcharitable,  as  Augustine  toward 

the  British  bishops  (Bede,  ii.  2),  Wil- 
4.  The      frid  toward  Colman  (ib.  iii.  25),  Ald- 
^1?^-^*  hehn  in  his  letter  to  Geraint    (MGH, 
""""      Epist.,  iii.  231-235).  The  Irish,  on  the 

other  hand,  such  as  Columban  on  the 
Continent  and  Aidan  and  the  rest  in  Northumbria, 
only  asked  that  they  be  allowed  quietly  to  follow 
the  customs  of  their  fathers.  As  soon,  however, 
as  an  Irishman  went  over  to  the  Roman  party  a 
new  spirit  entered  into  him.  Ronan,  an  Irishman 
who  had  been  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  began  the  quarrel 
in  Northumbria  with  the  gentle  Finan  (Bede,  iii. 
25).  Cimunian  in  his  famous  letter  expresses  the 
pious  wish  that  God  would  "  strike  "  Fin  tan  (his 
chief  opponent)  "  as  he  would "  (col.  977b),  al- 
though four  or  five  years  earlier  he  had  hiinself 
kept  Easter  at  the  Celtic  date.  Again,  the  spirit 
of  deliberate  falsification  to  serve  church  interests 
does  not  appear  in  the  Irish  Church  before  its  con- 
tact with  Rome.  That  it  appears  inmiiediatdy 
thereafter  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  history  of 
the  Patrick  legend.     Lastly,  the  new  spirit  which 
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begins  to  pervade  the  Irish  Church  in  the  seventh 
century  is  indicated  by  the  unprecedented  ex- 
tension of  the  cult  of  relics.  Ireland  had  no  mar- 
tyrs.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  relics 

were  known  or  honored  in  any  part  of 
6.  Belies,    the  Irish  Church  before  contact  with 

Rome.  In  633  the  embassy  sent  to 
Rome  because  of  the  Easter  contest  (see  above, 
p.  475)  returned  laden  with  books  and  relics.  And 
the  next  year  Cummian  writes  to  Segliine:  "  And 
we  have  proof  that  the  virtue  of  God  is  in  the  relics 
of  holy  martyrs  and  the  writings  which  they  have 
brought.  We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  a  girl 
totally  blind  open  her  eyes  before  these  relics  and 
a  paralytic  walk  and  many  demons  cast  out " 
(col.  978b).  Everything  here,  even  to  the  word- 
ing {reliquicB),  is  Roman,  not  Irish.  Muirchu 
Maccu-Machtheni's  life  of  Patrick  witnesses  the 
progress  of  the  cult  of  relics  in  South  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  seventh  century.  Speaking  for  his  own 
time  (before  697),  the  author  mentions  with  em- 
phasis that  in  three  different  places  in  the  Roman- 
Irish  territory  relics  are  worshiped  and  he  even 
makes  Patrick  prophesy  such  worship  (Tripartite 
Life,  ii.  281,  U.  1-2;  283,  11.  3-5;  497,  11.  14-19). 
To  Adamnan,  writing  his  life  of  Columba  in  North 
Ireland  at  the  same  time  and  before  he  had  joined 
the  Roman  party,  relics  are  utterly  imknown. 
But  no  sooner  did  Roman  influence  find  entrance 
in  the  North  through  the  yielding  of  Armagh  (697) 
and  lona  (716)  on  the  Easter  question  than  the 
same  change  of  attitude  took  place  which  had 
occurred  seventy  years  earlier  in  the  South.  The 
Annals  of  Ulster  give  much  information  on  the 
history  of  the  Church,  but  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  they  contain  not  a  single  entry  respecting 
relics.  In  726,  however,  occurs  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  entries  recording  the  transference  or  en- 
shrining of  relics,  and  a  little  later  Armagh  ex- 
hibited at  the  great  fairs  of  Ireland  the  relics  of 
Patrick,  supposed  to  have  been  found  at  Down- 
patrick  in  733,  and  took  them  to  Connaught  and 
Munster. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Celtic  Church  about  600  was 
quite  different  from  that  which  the  emissaries  of 
the  Roman  Church  brought  to  the  British  Isles. 
Both  had  the  same  dogmas.  But  on  the  one  side 
was  a  striving  after  individual  freedom  and  per- 
sonal Christianity,  on  the  other  side  a  bigoted  zeal 
for  rigid  uniformity  and  systematizing.  The  Celt 
emphasized  a  Christianity  manifesting  itself  in 
word  and  deed,  the  Roman  Catholic  valued  a 
formal  Christianity  above  all  else.  As  has  been 
said,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Celtic 
Church  greatly  resembled  the  Apostolic  Church  in 
institutions  or  doctrines.  But  the  practical  results 
of  its  teaching  as  seen  in  the  life  of  such  men  as 
Aidan  and  Finan  (cf.  Bede,  iii.  17)  unquestionably 
come  nearer  the  popular  conception  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age  than  does  the  spirit  manifested  by  the 
representatives  of  Rome. 

(H.  ZiMMER.) 
Biblioobapht:    A.  W.  Haddan  and  W.  Stubbs,  Councils  and 
Eeclentutical  Doeumenta  Bdating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, a  convenient  collection  of  the  sources  with  valuable 
notes,  vol.  i.,  Oxford,  1869.  dealing  with  the  British  Church 


in  Roman  times  and  the  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  conquest, 
the  Church  in  Wales  and  Cornwall;  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  1873, 
with  the  Church  in  Cumbria  or  Strathclyde,  branches  of 
the  British  Church  in  Armorica  and  Gallicia,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  till  declared  independent  of  York;  vol.  ii., 
part  ii.,  1878,  with  the  Chiirch  in  Ireland  and  the  memo- 
rials of  Patrick;  vol.  iii.,  1871,  with  the  English  Church 
during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Adamnan's  Life  of  St. 
Columha,  ed.  W.  Reeves,  DubUn,  1857,  Edinburgh,  1874 
(see  Adamman).  Bede,  Hietoria  'ecdeaiastica  gtntia  An- 
glorum,  ed.  A.  Holder,  Freiburg,  1890,  ed.  C.  Plummer, 
2  vols.,  Oxford,  1896.  Cummian 's  letter  to  Seghine, 
abbot  of  lona,  in  MPL,  Ixxxvii.  969-978.  Gildas  and 
Nennius,  [Historia  Britonum,  ed.  T.  Mommsen,  in  MGH, 
Auetant.,  xiii,.  Chronica  minora  eoeculorum  ir.-vtt.,  iii., 
1898.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  Chronicon,  ed.  idem,  ib.  i. 
Auct.  ant.,  ix.,  1892.  The  Tripartite  Life  of  Patrick  with 
Other  Documentt  Relatino  to  That  Saint,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes, 
in  RoU§  Seriet,  no.  89,  2  vols.,  1887  (see  Patrick,  Saint). 
The  Livee  of  the  Cambro-Britieh  Sainte  of  the  Fifth  and 
Immediate  Succeeding  Centuriee,  ed.  W.  J.  Rees,  Llando- 
very, 1853.  dating  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, which  is  also  true  in  part  of  the  material  in  the  so- 
called  Liber  Landaveneie  (*'  Book  of  Llandaff."  ed.  W.  J. 
Rees,  Llandovery,  1840;  ed.  J.  G.  Evans,  Oxford,  1893). 
The  Acta  eanctorum  Hibemice  ex  codice  Salmanticenai,  ed. 
C.  de  Smedt  and  J.  de  Backer,  Edinburgh,  1888,  and  Lives 
of  Saints  from  the  Bock  of  Liamore,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes, 
in  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  1890,  also  present  only  relatively 
late  material.  The  various  annalistic  works  give  impor- 
tant data  for  ecclesiastical  history,  via.:  for  the  British 
and  Welsh  Church,  the  Annales  Cambria,  ed.  J.  W.  ab 
Ithel.  in  Rolls  Series,  no.  20,  1860;  the  oldest  part  also 
in  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.,  1888;  for  the  Irish-Scotch  branch, 
the  Annals  of  Tigemach,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes,  in  Revue 
Celtique,  xvi.-xviii.,  1896-97;  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  ed. 
W.  M.  Hennessy  and  B.  MacCarthy,  4  vols.,  Dublin,  1887- 
1901;  the  Chronicon  Scotorum,  ed.  W.  M.  Hennessy,  in 
Rolls  Series,  no.  46,  1866;  Annals  of  Ireland,  Three  Frag- 
ments, ed.  J.  O'Donovan,  Dublin,  1860;  Annals  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  by  the  Four  Masters,  ed.  idem,  7  vols., 
1848-61;  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  ed.  D.  Murphy,  Dublin, 
1896;  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  ed.  W.  F.  Skene. 
Edinburgh,  1867.  The  oldest  of  the  Irish  collections  is 
that  of  Tigemach  (d.  1088).  Since  the  sources  upon 
which  they  are  based  are  all  lost,  and  the  sources  them- 
selves appear  in  part  to  have  been  compilations  of  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  from  older  monastic 
annals,  it  is  clear  that  statements  concerning  Irish  church 
history  of  the  fifth  century  have  no  decisive  value  when 
they  coincide  with  the  views  concerning  the  earlier  period 
current  after  760.  In  using  the  collections  of  Welsh  and 
of  Irish  laws  {Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,  Lon- 
don, 1841;  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  6  vols.,  Dublin,  1866- 
1902)  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  former  dates  from 
the  tenth  century  and  the  latter  can  not  be  much  older. 
Other  sources  are:  the  Stoxoe  Missal,  ed.  F.  E.  Warren, 
in  The  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church,  pp.  198-268. 
Oxford,  1881 ;  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  ed.  idem,  and  the 
Irish  Liber  Hymnorum,  ed.  J.  H.  Bernard  and  R.  Atkin- 
son for  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  iv.,  x.  and  xiii.,  xiv., 
1893-98;  F.  W.  H.  Wasserschleben,  Die  Bussordnungen 
der  abendl&ndischen  Kirche,  Halle,  1861 ;  idem.  Die  irische 
Kanonensammlung,  Leipsic,  1886;  the  F6lire  of  Oengus, 
ed.  Whitley  Stokes,  Dublin,  1881;  the  Martyrology  of 
TaJlagh,  ed.  M.  Kelly.  Dublin,  1867;  the  Martyrology  of 
Donegal,  ed.  J.  H.  Todd  and  W.  Reeves,  Dublin,  1864; 
the  Martyrology  of  Gorman,  ed,  Whitley  Stokes,  for  Henry 
Bradshaw  Society,  ix.,  1896. 

The  father  of  Celtic  church  history  was  Archbishop 
Ussher.  whose  work,  Britannicarum  ecclesiarum  anliqui- 
tates,  Dublin,  1639;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  London,  1687, 
however,  has  now  only  historic  interest.  The  mono- 
graph of  C.  Sch6ll,  De  eedesiasticcs  Britonum  Scotorumque 
historio!  fontibus,  Berlin  and  London,  1861,  and  the  intro- 
duction and  notes  of  Reeves's  Adamnan,  u.s.,  were  pio- 
neer work  in  the  critical  investigation  and  appreciation 
of  the  sources;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  all  their  suc- 
cessors have  continued  in  the  same  spirit.  The  legends  of  the 
Celtic  Church  are  briefly  but  fully  told  in  Cardinal  Newman's 
Life  of  St.  Augustine,  chaps,  i.-v.,  London.  1845.  Works 
dealing  with  the  Celtic  Church  in  both  Britain  and  Ireland 
are:  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Die  iroschottische  Missionskirche 
des  sechsten,  siebenten  und  achten  Jahrhunderts,  Gatcrsloh. 
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1873;  F.  E.  Warren,  Liturgy  and  Ritual,  u.s.;  F.  Loofs, 
AnHqua  Briionum  Scotorumque  ecclence  quale$  fuerunt 
mare;  Leipsic  and  London,  1882;  W.  Cathcart,  Ths  AncierU 
British  and  Irish  Churches,  Philadelphia,  1894  (advene  to 
Roman  Catholic  claims);  H.  Zimmer,  The  Celtic  Church  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  London,  1902.  For  the  British  branch 
noteworthy  works  are:  R.  Rees,  An  Essay  on  the  Welsh 
Saints,  London,  1836;  J.  H.  Overton.  The  Church  in 
England,  L,  The  National  Churches,  2  vols.,  London,  1891; 
H.  Williams,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Christian  Chttrch  in 
Wales  during  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries  (London,  1895, 
reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Cymm- 
rodorion,  1893-94,  pp.  66-132);  E.  J.  Newell,  A  History  of 
the  Welsh  Church  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries, 
London,  1896;  J.  W.  W.  Bund.  The  Celtic  Church  of 
Wales,  ib.  1897;  W.  Bright.  Chapters  of  Early  English 
Church  History,  Oxford,  1897;  J.  W.  W.  Bund,  The 
Celtic  Church  of  Wales,  London.  1897;  W.  E.  Collins. 
The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity,  with  special  Ref- 
erence to  the  Coming  of  St.  Augustine,  Ix>ndon,  1898;  W. 
Hunt,  T?ie  English  Church  from  Its  Foundation  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  London,  1899.  For  Ireland:  J.  Lan- 
igan.  An  Ecclesiastical  HiaUrry  of  Ireland  to  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  4  vols.,  Dublin,  1829;  R.  King.  A  Primer  of 
the  History  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Chunh  in  Ireland  to  the 
Formation  of  the  Modem  Branch  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  2 
vols,  and  supplement,  Dublin,  1861;  idem.  A  Memoir 
Introductory  to  the  Early  History  of  the  Primacy  of  Armagh, 


Armagh,  1864;  C.  J.  Greith,  Ge^diidUm  der  alHristkem 
Kirdte,  Freiburg,  1867;  W.  D.  Killen.  The  EceUsiaatioai 
History  of  Ireland,  2  vols.,  London,  1876;  G.  T.  Stokes,  /r»- 
land  and  Oie  Celtic  Church,  6th  ed..  London.  1907;  idem. 
Some  Worthies  of  the  Irish[Chur(h,  ib.  1900;  J.  Healy.  In- 
sula sanctorum  et  doetorum  or  Ireland's  Ancient  Schools  and 
Scholars,  Dublin,  1890;  A.  Belleeheim,  Geechiehte  der 
katholisthen  Kirche  in  Irland,  3  vols.,  Mainz,  1890-91; 
T.  Olden,  The  Churth  of  Ireland,  in  Tfie  National  Churches, 
London,  1892;  J.  Heron,  The  Celtic  Church  in  Irdand, 
London,  1898;  Eleanor  Hall,  Early  ChrieHan  Ireland, 
Dublin,  1906.  For  Scotland:  W.  F.  Skene.  Cdtic  Scot- 
land, iL,  Church  and  Culture,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1887; 
A.  Belleeheim.  Oeschithte  der  katholiechen  Kirche  in  SchoO- 
land,  2  vols..  Mains,  1883,  Eng.  transl..  with  additions 
and  notes,  by  D.  O.  H.  Blair,  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1887- 
1890;  H.M.Luckock,  The  Churth  in  Scotland,  in  The  Na- 
tional Churches,  London,  1893;  J.  Dowden,  The  CeUic 
Church  in  Scotland,  London,  1894;  W.  Stephen.  Histont^ 
the  Scottish  Church,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1894-96;  Don 
Columba  Evans,  The  Early  Scottish  Church,  London. 
1906  (claims  original  Roman  supremacy).  For  tlie  Oul- 
dees:  W.  Reeves,  The  Culdeesof  the  BritiA  lOandeas  Thet 
Appear  in  History,  Dublin,  1864;  Skene,  u.a..  pp.  ^6-277; 
J.  von  Pflugk-Hartung.  Die  Kuldeer,  in  ZKG,  xiv.  (1894) 
169-192.  Fuller  bibliographies  may  be  found  in  Warm, 
U.S.,  pp.  xiii.-xix.;  Bellesheim,  Irland,  pp.  xix.- 
Schottland,  pp.  vii.-xv.;  and  Olden,  pp.  430—432. 


CEMETERIES.. 


I.  Names  Used  in  Early  Times. 
II.  Christian  Burial  and  {Burial-Plaoes 
in  General. 

1.  Fundamental  Ideas. 

2.  Predecessors  of  the  Cemeteries. 

3.  Development  of    (Cemeteries  and 

Their  Types. 
Origin  of    the    (xeneral    Cemetery 

(§1). 
Period  of  the  Catacombs  (t  2). 
Burial  in  Mausoleums  and  Churches 

(§  3). 

4.  Establishment  and  Administration 

of  Cemeteries. 
Fossores  (§1). 
Administrative  Officials  (t  2). 

5.  Acquisition,   Use,  and   Protection 

of  Graves. 
Purchase  of  Graves  (t  1). 
The  Same  Grave  Used  for  Several 

Bodies  (t  2). 
Violation  of  Graves  (§  3). 

6.  Commemoration  of  the   Dead  in 

the  (Cemeteries. 


Various  Commemorations  (§  1). 

Ceremonies     of     Commemoration 
(§2). 
III.  Arrangement,       Structure,       and 
Oave-Formation  of    the  Ceme- 
teries. 

1.  Subterranean  Burial-Plaoes. 

a.  The  Oriental  Group. 
Palestine  (t  1). 
Syria  (§  2). 
Mesopotamia  (§  3). 
Asia  Bifinor  (t  4). 
Egypt  (§  6). 
(Cyrenaica  (§  6). 

b.  The  Western  Group. 
North  Africa  (§  1). 
Sicily  (§  2). 
Malta  (t  3). 
Melos  (§  4).  * 
ApuUa  (§  6). 
Naples  (t  6). 
Castellamare  (t  7). 
Rome  (I  8). 

2.  Cemeteries  Above  Ground. 


Ometeries  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  burial- 
places  of  the  early  Christians,  including  the  sub- 
terranean burying-grounds  conunonly  known  as 
catacombs. 

L  Names  Used  in  Early  Times :  Among  the  vari- 
ous titles  by  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  few 
centuries  designated  the  burial-places  of  their  dead, 
the  most  frequent  and  probably  the  oldest  is  the 
Greek  koimcterion  or  the  equivalent  Latin  ccBme- 
Urium.  It  is  not  foimd  in  the  Septuagint  or  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  the  verb  koimasthai,  "  to  lie 
down  to  rest,"  "  to  sleep,"  occurs  in  both  the  literal 
and  the  metaphorical  sense,  usually  the  latter  in 
the  New  Testament  (metaphorical:  Matt,  xxvii. 
52;  Acts  vii.  60,  xiii.  36;  I  Cor.  vii.  39,  xv.  6,  18, 
20,  51;  I  Thess.  iv.  13;  II  Peter  iii.  4;  literal: 
Matt,  xxviii.  13;  Luke  xxii.  45;  Acts  xii.  6). 
While  the  word  koimStSrion  is  ot  rare  occurrence  in 
classical  Greek  (it  was  applied  by  the  Cretans, 
according  to  Athenaeus,  to  a  room  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests),  it  was  constantly  used  by 
both  Christians  and  Jews  for  single  and  family 
graves    and  for   larger  burying-grounds,  whether 


a.  Plan  and  Construeiion. 
In  the  Open  Air  (I  1). 
Memorial  Buildings  ((  2). 
Ground-Plan  and  Form  (i  3). 
Ometeries  C!onoected  with  GhurdHi 

(§4). 

b.  Types  of  Graves. 
The  Ordinary  Grave  (§1). 
The  Ck>verinfi:  of  the  Grave  (i  2). 
Sarcophagi  ($  3). 
Other  Receptacles  ($4). 

rV.  Equipment     and      Decoration     of 
Tombs. 

1.  The  Grave  Itself. 

a.  The  Interior. 
Objects  Pertaining  to   the  CoiiMt 

(§1). 
Disposition  of  the  Corpse  C§  2). 
Gifts  to  the  Dead  (ft  3). 

b.  The  Exterior. 
Vessels  for  Light  and  Incense  ((  1). 
Marks  of  Identification  ({  2). 
Inscriptions  and  Pain  tines  ($  3). 

2.  The  Chambers  and  Paasasea. 

above  groimd  or  imder  groimd.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  only  one  doubtful  case  of  its  use  in  a 
heathen  inscription  for  a  burial-place  (CIL,  viii. 
7543),  against  thousands  in  which  other  terms  are 
used.  That  the  expression  was  recognijBed  as  a 
distinctly  Christian  and  Jewish  term  is  evident  from 
the  way  in  which  it  is  used  as  an  unfamiliar  term 
in  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  emperors  (Eusebius, 
Hist,  eccl.,  VII.  xi.  13).  Latin-speaking  ChristiaDS 
also  occasionally  employed  the  term  accubUoriumf 
which  originally  meant  (from  the  Roman  habit  of 
reclining  at  table)  a  dining-room.  These  words 
show  their  connection  with  the  Christian  hope, 
which  saw  in  death  only  a  sleep.  Besides  these 
specifically  Christian  expressions,  the  inscriptions 
give  a  number  of  others,  of  a  more  general  nature. 
Besides  some  of  minor  importance,  there  is,  for 
example,  hypogceum  (or  in  one  place  Gk.  kaiagixum) 
to  designate  small  undergroimd  burial-places  among 
both  Christians  and  pagans.  Modem  scholars  fre- 
quently employ  this  term  to  designate  under- 
groimd burial-places,  no  matter  what  their  siie 
or  arrangements.    The  word  area  is  also  found 
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among  the  Latin-speaking  races,  especially  in 
North  Africa,  and  it  has  become  customary,  fol- 
lowing De  Rossi,  to  use  it  for  all  surface  burying- 
groimds  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  name 
"  catacomb  "  is  more  recent  than  any  of  the  above- 
named,  but  has  come  into  more  general  use  to  desig- 
nate not  only  the  subterranean  burial-places  of  the 
primitive  Christians  but  frequently  also  those  of  the 
Jews  and  other  races.  It  is  first  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  circus  of  Maxentius  near  the 
Appian  Way  outside  of  Rome,  in  an  inscription 
which  has  the  phrase  fecit  et  cireum  in  catecumbas. 
As  relating  to  a  Christian  burial-place,  it  is  not 
demonstrable  before  the  year  354,  when  it  appears 
as  a  specific  designation  of  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Sebastian  on  the  Appian  Way,  to  which  it  was 
limited  for  centuries.  Johannes  Diaconus  is  the 
earliest  evidence  for  its  application  to  other  Chris- 
tian cemeteries,  outside  of  Rome  as  well  as  within. 
Familiar  as  the  word  now  is,  however,  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  its  original  signification.  The  most 
probable  theoiy  is  that  of  De  Waal,  followed  by 
Schultze,  that  the  circus  of  Maxentius  and  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Sebastian  were  called  in  calacumhas 
(Gk.  kata  kumbas,  "  in  the  ravine  **)  because  of  the 
sudden  dip  which  the  land,  including  the  Appian 
Way,  takes  at  that  point  into  a  deep  hollow. 

n.  Christian  Burial  and  Burial-Places  in  GeneraL 
—1.  Fundamental  Ideas:  The  burial  of  Christ  in 
the  garden  was  taken  as  the  model  for  that  of  his 
disciples.  The  fact  that  never  in  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian literature  (including  the  New  Testament)  and 
not  often  later  is  a  prohibition  of  cremation  foimd, 
and  the  absence  of  traces  of  cremation,  cinerary 
urns,  and  the  like,  demonstrate  that  biuial  in  the 
earth  was  the  imwritten  law.  Based  originally 
upon  the  example  of  Christ,  it  was  supported  lat^r 
by  reasoning  which  connected  the  resiurection  of 
the  body  more 'or  less  with  its  burial.  Minucius 
Felix,  however,  prefers  burial  to  cremation  merely 
as  "  the  older  and  better  custom  "  (Octavius,  xxxiv. 
11).  Augustine  (De  civitate  Det,  i.  22;  De  cura 
pro  mortuis,  iii.,  etc.)  takes  burial  for  granted, 
and  so  does  Origen  in  the  East  (Contra  Celsum,  v. 
23,  viii.  49;  De  prindpHSf  ii.  10).  It  is  impossible 
to  decide  how  far  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
were  buried  in  Jewish  and  pagan  graveyards;  but 
later  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn,  at 
least  as  early  as  Tertullian.  The  Christian  graves 
were  not  required  to  be  at  a  great  distance,  but 
there  was  to  be  a  distinct  interval  between  them 
and  the  heathen,  and  the  burial  of  individual  Chris- 
tians in  heathen  graveyards  was  strictly  forbidden, 
and  vice  versa.  Primitive  Christianity  was  thus 
as  exclusive  in  death  as  in  its  worship  during  life. 

2.  PredeoesaorB  of  the  Cemeteriea:  While  Chris- 
tian antiquity  agreed  in  condenming  cremation,  it 
made  no  attempt  at  enforcing  uniformity  in  the 
manner  of  burial.  Both  of  the  earlier  methods  of 
sepulture,  under  and  above  the  ground,  were  em- 
ployed. The  choice  between  the  tVo  was  deter- 
mined partly  by  the  geological  conformation  of  the 
place,  though  perhaps  not  as  largely  as  has  been 
usually  assimi^.  Other  prevailing  reasons  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  customs  of  pre-Christian  times  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  corpses.  That  the  early 
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Christians  should  have  imdertaken,  in  the  absence 
of  any  definite  prescription,  to  strike  out  wholly 
new  lines  for  themselves  in  this  matter  is  unlikely, 
especially  since  they  did  not  attempt  this  in  the 
analogous  matter  of  the  construction  of  their  houses 
and  churches.  Naturally,  therefore,  they  adopted 
in  each  place  the  prevailing  local  custom — the 
Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine  following  the  Jewish 
mode,  and  the  Gentile  Christians  of  Sicily  that  of 
their  pagan  neighbors.  The  fuller  our  Imowledge 
grows  of  both  ancient  Christian  and  ancient  pagan 
burial-places,  the  more  clearly  is  this  theory  de- 
monstrated, not  only  in  regard  to  the  choice  men- 
tioned above,  but  equally  in  regard  to  the  shape, 
decoration,  and  equipment  of  the  sepulchers.  Thus 
it  may  be  remarked,  without  anticipating  too  much 
what  will  be  said  later,  that  private  vaults,  holding 
but  a  small  number  of  bodies,  are  characteristic  of 
the  earliest  period  of  Christian  burial.  As  far  as 
inscriptions  and  other  indications  go,  these  were 
restricted  to  the  members  of  one  family,  its  friends, 
etc.,  with,  it  is  true,  the  addition  (as  in  the  familia 
of  the  imperial  period)  of  Christian  freedmen  and 
their  Christian  offspring.  It  is  not  yet  certain 
whether  so  early  as  this  (on  the  analogy  of  the  older 
Roman  and  later  Christian  custom)  individuals 
joined  together  in  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  conunon  burial-place.  In  a  word,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  primitive  Christians  followed 
Jewish  models  in  Palestine  and  pagan  elsewhere, 
almost  without  exception. 

8.  Development  of  Oemeteriea  and  Their  Tsrpea: 
As  in  other  things,  so  here  Christianity  proved  itself 
a  religion  of  development;  and,  once  more  follow- 
ing the  general  rule,  this  development  was  more 
rapid  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  To  take  but  a 
single  important  point,  the  development  from  the 
faiidly  vault  to  the  general  cemetery,  the  East 
never  went  beyond  a  few  experiments,  and  bury- 
ing-groimds  for  the  whole  of  a  local  church  re- 
mained exceptional,  even  at  a  much  later  period. 
The  West,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  began  with 
the  family  vault,  and  examples  of  this  form  persist 
through  the  whole  of  Christian  antiquity,  was  not 
long  in  adopting  the  large  common  cemetery.  The 
development  was  not  everywhere  equally  rapid; 
Sicily  was  least  affected  by  it,  and  Rome  most. 
By  the  third  century  the  conunon  cemetery  was 
the  rule  here. 

The  Roman  catacombs  mark  the  highest  point 
reached  in  the  development  of  ancient  Christian 
burial,  the  greatest  and  most  speedy  advance  upon 
its  pre-Christian  prototypes  and  upon  its  own  begin- 
nings. The  most  striking  feature  of  this  is  not  the 
immense  extent  attained  by  the  wonderful  under- 
ground city,  but  the  motive  power  which  created  it 
— ^the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  esprit  de  corps. 
As  nearly  as  the  obscure  beginnings  can  be  traced, 
this,  rather  than  practical  considera- 

ili?J^fi?  tions  or  needs,  was  responsible  for  the 
'^  vast  extension  of  the  system.  Before 
''  the  advent  of  Christianity,  it  was  not 
imcommon  for  philanthropists  to  pro- 
vide either  individuals  or  whole  classes,  principally 
among  the  poor,  with  burial-places,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  itself  remarkable  about  Christians 
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being  inspired  with  the  same  benevolent  idea. 
But  the  earlier  instances  were  the  product  of  mere 
kindness  of  heart,  while  the  motive  of  the  Christian 
benefactions  was  distinctly  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
The  most  famous  among  those  who  thus  endowed 
the  oldest  Roman  church  was  a  member  of  the  im- 
perial family,  Flavia  Domitilla,  who  possessed  an 
estate  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  of  which  she  allowed 
portions  to  be  used  for  burial.  The  largest  com- 
mon cemetery  of  Rome,  the  catacomb  which  bears 
her  name,  was  constructed  on  this  spot,  and  some 
of  her  own  relations  buried  in  it.  Other  Christians 
followed  her  example,  and  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
so  renowned  for  its  spirit  of  charity,  can  not  have 
been  idle  in  this  good  work. 

These  beginnings  date  from  the  second  century; 
the  third  is  the  great  epoch  of  subterranean  burial 
in  Rome;  and  the  new  development  ceased  there 
first,  as  it  had  begun  there.  It  is  true  that  new 
catacombs  were  established  in  the  fourth  century, 
such  as  that  of  St.  Felix  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  but 
their  number  and  extent  were  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. Burial  on  the  surface,  previously  rare, 
increased  in  frequency  with  the  ccssa- 

2.  Period  tion  of  persecution,  and  by  the  begin- 
of  the  ning  of  the  fifth  century  became  the 
OataoombB.  rule.  The  dated  inscriptions  give  an 
accurate  view  of  the  change:  if  their 
proportion  may  be  taken,  one- third  of  the  burials 
between  338  and  360,  half  between  364  and  369, 
two-thirds  between  373  and  400,  and  after  450 
all  those  who  died  were  buried  outside  the  cata- 
combs. This  striking  change  is  not  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  recognition  of  Christianity;  the 
decisive  change  does  not  coincide  with  the  date  of 
the  Edict  of  Milan  (313),  and  both  in  Sicily  and  in 
Palestine  burial  continued  to  be  as  before — ^in  the 
former  on  the  surface,  in  the  latter  imderground. 
It  may  perhaps  be  better  taken  as  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  general  consciousness  of  the  change 
in  the  Church's  position  during  the  century,  cor- 
responding to  the  change  which  has  been  noticed 
in  the  ideal  portrait  of  Christ  in  the  same  period 
(see  Jesus  Christ,  Pictures  and  Images  of). 

After  the  Roman  catacombs  ceased  to  be  burial- 
places,  they  were  by  no  means  deserted,  but  re- 
mained the  destination  of  pious  pilgrimages.  The 
veneration  of  the  martyrs  and  their  relics  received 
a  great  extension  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  use 
of  the  ancient  burial-places  in  this  way  was  fur- 
thered by  the  restoration  of  the  passages  and  cham- 
bers and  the  opening  of  new  approaches  by  Pope 
Damasus.  A  number  of  fifth  and  sixth-century 
popes  followed  his  example.  The  old  chambers 
were  enlarged  into  chapels,  or  regular  basilicas 
were  established  in  the  catacombs  (Sant*  Agnete, 
San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  Santi  Nereo  ed  Acliilleo). 

While  burial  either  in  catacombs  or  in  the  open 
ground  was  the  common  practise  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, it  sometimes  took  place  in  mausoleums  or 
churches.  The  construction  of  churches  to  mark 
the  sepulchers  of  the  martyrs  and  render  them 
accessible  to  large  numbers  of  the  faithful  began 
soon  after  the  recognition  of  Christianity.  In 
churches  of  this  kind  burial  was  practised,  either 
by  graves  dug  in  the  earth  or  by  sarcophagi.     The 


principal  churches  used  in  this  way  in  Rome  were 
those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Laurence  and  St. 
Agnes  without  the  Walls,  and  St.  Pancresfl,  in  and 
around  which  large  numbers  of  Christians  were 
buried  until  late  in  the  sixth  centuiy. 
8.  Burial  in  If  ^  ^^^  fi™*  three  centuries  the 
Kanso-  Christians  had  respected  the  civil 
leums  and  ordinance  which  required  burial  out- 
Chnrohes.  gj^e  the  walls  of  cities,  the  fourth  wit- 
nessed a  tendency  to  break  down  these 
restrictions.  In  Constantinople  this  took  place 
about  381;  in  the  mean  while  the  relics  of  maityn 
had  been  translated  to  the  churches  within  the 
city,  and  promoted  the  desire  of  others  to  be  buried 
in  their  neighborhood,  so  that  an  imperial  edict 
was  required  which  strictly  prohibited  such  intra- 
mural burial.  Chrysostom,  however,  who  had 
sanctioned  this  restriction,  was  himself  buried  in  a 
church  in  Constantinople  in  438,  and  near  him  a 
number  of  persons  of  prominence.  The  increasing 
prevalence  of  the  practise  gradually  broke  through 
the  law;  in  Rome  there  were  intramural  burial- 
places  in  the  sixth  century — a  cemetery  on  the 
Esquiline  and  a  number  of  places  in  and  aroimd  the 
churches  of  the  city,  though  the  solemn  translation 
of  the  relics  of  martjrrs  from  the  cemeteries  outside 
to  the  city  churches  did  not  begin  till  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries. 

4.  EBtablishment  and  Administration  of  Oeme- 
teries:  The  same  spirit  of  love  which  watched  over 
not  only  the  poor  and  the  sick  but  also  the  dead  in 
the  primitive  Church  must  have  had  before  it  the 
problem  of  the  setting  apart  of  definite  officers  for 
the  care  of  this  part  of  its  work.  It  seems  probable 
that  as  early  as  Cyprian's  day  special  persons  were 
officially  charged  with  the  care  of  funerals.  Where 
vaults  were  hewn  out  of  the  rock  or  built  up  in 
masonry,  special  grave-diggers  were  not  required; 
but  the  laying  out  of  the  larger  catacombs  required 
the  services  of  technical  knowledge.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  next  to  nothing  is  heard  about  the  organ- 
izers of  cemeteries  before  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
and  in  and  after  that  reign  more  in  the  East  than 
in  the  West.  The  Roman  Church  had  no  special 
officials  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  but  at 
Cirta  in  North  Africa  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian  foasorea  appear  as  the 
lowest  of  the  clerical  orders  (see  Fossariamb). 
Accordingly  they  came  to  be  reckoned 
1.  FoBBores.  among  the  clerics  between  250  and 
350.  Outside  of  Africa  the  foawrtB 
are  sometimes  named  before  the  ostiariu  Their 
fimction  was  to  dig  the  graves  and  act  as  custo- 
dians of  the  cemeteries.  In  the  catacombs  there 
are  a  number  of  pictures  which  show  them  at  their 
work;  here  they  are  evidently  of  a  higher  class  than 
mere  laborers.  In  view  of  the  complicated  nature 
of  their  task,  they  are  rather  to  be  compared  with 
architects.  They  seem  to  have  been  supported  at 
first,  like  other  church  officials,  from  the  free-will 
offerings  of  the  faithful ;  but  a  nimiber  of  fourth  and 
fifth-century  inscriptions  imply  that  they  received 
considerable  simis  from  the  sale  of  graves.  This 
sort  of  traffic  probably  led  to  abuses,  and  so  ulti- 
mately to  the  decline  of  the  order  as  an  order.  It 
seems  to  have  been  definitely  suppressed  in  Rome 
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in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  Constanti- 
nople also  had  its  official  grave-diggcns,  though 
here  they  were  not  reckoned  among  the  clergy. 
As  a  class  established  by  Constantino  and  added  to 
by  Anastasius,  they  attended  to  burials  without 
charge,  but  received  immunity  from  taxation  and 
other  privileges,  so  that  their  position  was  a  desir- 
able one,  and  coveted  even  by  well-to-do  trades- 
men. It  is  learned  from  Ambrose  (3f  PL,  xvii.  745) 
that  in  the  church  of  Milan  the  whole  charge  of 
burials  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  but  he  gives 
no  details. 

Eariier  and  fuller  information  is  extant  in  regard 
to  the  officials  who  had  the  administration  of  the 
cemeteries.  With  the  development  from  private 
vaults  to  burial-grounds  for  the  whole  local  church, 
this  naturally  came  within  the  bishop's  sphere  of 
influence.  He  would  of  course  deputize  some  of 
his  clergy  to  assist  him,  and  in  Rome  from  the  third 
century  the  names  of  such  clerics 
2.  Admin-  appear  as  administrators  of  the  com- 
iBtrative  mon  burying-ground;  the  first  who 
Officials,  can  be  positively  identified  was  in 
deacon's  orders.  The  Liber  porUifi- 
calis,  in  its  account  of  Pope  Dionysius  (259-268), 
implies  that  each  of  the  titular  or  parish  chiu-ches 
of  Rome  had  one  cemetery  specially  assigned  to  it, 
and  that  the  priest  of  each  church  had  the  oversight 
of  the  corresponding  cemetery.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  growth  of  the  locid 
church  required  an  enlargement  of  the  number, 
and  a  redistribution  was  made  (again  according  to 
the  Liber  pontificalis)  by  Pope  Marcellus  (308-309). 
A.ssistant<8  of  the  parish  priest  in  this  matter  were 
those  called  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  pra- 
positi,  who  had  charge  of  the  more  important 
cemeteries,  and  the  mansionarii,  who  had  charge  of 
the  less  important  burial-places.  The  prceposUi 
of  the  catacomb  of  St.  Calixtus,  which  was  not 
classed  with  the  others,  and  of  St.  Peter's,  St. 
Paul's,  and  St.  Laurence's,  were  subject  not  to 
parish  priests  but  directly  to  the  pope. 

6.  Acquisition,  Use,  and  Protection  of  Graves : 
In  Christian  antiquity  graves  were  acquired  and 
prepared  as  in  pre-Christian  times,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  gift,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  the  destined 
occupant  or  at  death.  People  provided  their  rel- 
atives, friends,  and  servants  with  graves  by  their 
wills  or  by  deed  of  gift.  The  only  innovation  is 
that  which  has  been  already  remarked,  that  local 
churches  provided  burial-places  for  the  poor  out 
of  the  common  funds.  Both  single  graves  and 
family  vaults  were  frequently  purchased,  and  the 
I  p^  records  of  the  transaction  sometimes 
chase  of  occupy  more  space  than  the  funeral 
Qjig^^es.  inscription  proper,  giving  the  names 
of  buyer,  seller,  and  witnesses,  the 
price  and  location  of  the  grave.  In  some  of  the 
Roman  inscriptions,  probably  relating  only  to  par- 
ticular churches,  the  permission  of  the  pope  is 
mentioned.  In  cases  where  the  purchase-price  is 
mentioned,  though  it  may  have  included  the  cost  of 
construction,  it  seems  in  some  instances  to  be  ex- 
cessive, and  the  fosaores  are  likely  to  have  driven  a 
good  bargain,  especially  for  places  near  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs,  for  which  there  was  an  increasing 


demand.  Gregory  the  Great  set  his  face  against 
the  selling  of  graves,  but  after  his  death  the  system 
seems  to  have  revived.  Though  the  question  can 
not  be  positively  decided,  it  seems  that  in  Chris- 
tian antiquity  the  practise  of  providing  a  burial- 
place  during  life  was  more  common  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West,  and  during  the  period  after  Con- 
stantine  than  that  before. 

A  passage  in  Tertullian  (De  animay  li.)  and  the 
decrees  of  certain  councils  against  the  crowding  of 
bodies  on  top  of  one  another  or  close  together  has 
led  many  archeologists  to  believe  that  in  the  primi- 
tive Church  each  Christian  had  a  grave  to  himself. 
But  this  view  is  untenable,  as  is  shown  especially 
by  the  excavations  of  Paolo  Orsi  in  the  cemeteries 
of  Sicily,  where  he  frequently  found  more  than  one 
body  in  a  grave,  and  in  one  case  as  many  as  eighteen. 
Even  in  Rome,  where  more  respect 
2.  The     ^as  paid  to  the  dead,  the  inscriptions 
^^J^^'^not  seldom  show  that  an  old  grave 
SeveraT    ^^  yj^a/^  again  for  fresh  interments, 
Bodies.     ^^®  original  tablet  being  reversed  and 
made  to  bear  the  name  of  the  new 
tenant.     The  practise  seems   to   have  originated 
and  to  have  been  carried  on  with  the  least  scruple 
in  the  East,  where  as  early  as  the  third  century 
measures  had  to  be  taken  against  the  violators  of 
graves,  not  merely  those  who  opened  them  for  the 
purpose  of  interring  more  corpses,  but  some  even 
who  did  not  shrink  from  robbing  them. 

The  custom  of  putting  an  inscription  on  a  tomb 
to  guard  it  from  profanation  is  very  old,  and  on 
the  other  hand  was  common  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Christian  inscriptions  of  this  kind  warn  those 
who  read  them  most  frequently  and  expressly 
against  the  use  of  the  grave  for  burial  by  unau- 
thorized persons;  but  the  writings  of  fourth-cen- 
tury Fathers  and  the  edicts  of  Christian  emper- 
ors in  the  same  period  show  that  this  was  not 
the  only  danger  feared.  Gregory  Nazianzen  has 
left  more  than  eighty  epigrams  directed  against 
grave-robbers,  and  John  Chrysostom  was  obliged  to 
scourge  this  abuse  again  and  again  in 
tion^of  ^*®  sermons.  A  startling  fact  is  that 
Graves.  ^^®  Christian  inscriptions  affixed  to 
graves  as  a  protection  seem  to  be 
addressed  mainly  to  Christians,  if  one  may  judge 
from  their  appeals  to  God  and  the  last  judgment. 
In  all  the  principal  sections  of  the  ancient  Church 
numerous  inscriptions  are  found  which  threaten 
violators  of  tombs  either  with  secular  or  with 
divine  penalties,  or  with  both;  but  they  are  no- 
where so  numerous  as  in  Phrygia  and  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  This  frequency  may  be 
explained  partly  by  the  open  and  comparatively 
improtected  nature  of  the  cemeteries  there,  al- 
though such  inscriptions  are  foimd  also  in  the 
RoiHan  and  Sicilian  catacombs;  but  it  is  probably 
due  more  largely  to  the  pre-Christian  tradition  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  pagan  inscriptions  of  the  kind 
were  very  numerous — ^while  in  Rome,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  equally  rare  among  pagans  and 
Christians.  Secular  rulers  imposed  heavy  penal- 
ties upon  violators  of  graves;  they  were  excluded 
from  profiting  by  the  usual  Easter  indulgences,  and 
their  wives  were  allowed  to  get  a  divorce  from  them. 
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Nor  was  the  Church  behindhand  in  warning  and 
punishing  offenders.  But  the  evil  was  so  deeply 
rooted  that  in  spite  of  all  these  measures  it  lasted 
much  longer  than  Christian  antiquity. 

6.  Oommemoration  of  the  Dead  in  the  Oemeteries : 
Besides  the  solemnities  of  interment,  the  primitive 
Church  had  a  number  of  arrangements  for  the  sub- 
sequent commemoration  of  the  dead.  The  earliest 
recorded  is  the  annual  commemoration  at  the  grave 
of  Polycarp  on  the  day  of  his  martyrdom  (Marty- 
rium  Polycarpif  xviii.).  In  the  time  of  Tertullian 
it  was  customary  in  Africa  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  other  Christians  (De  corona, 
iii.;  De  rrumogamia,  x.;  cf.  also  Apostolic  Con- 
BtUutiona,  ym.  42;  Cjrprian,  Epistt  xxxix.3).  Other 
commemorations  took  place  on  the 
1.  Various  third,  seventh,  ninth,  thirtieth,  and 
Oommemo-  fortieth  clays  after  death  or  burial. 

rations.  As  has  been  seen  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  burial,  so  here  also  these  variations 
may  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  pre-Christian 
local  customs,  whether  Jewish  or  pagan.  Thus 
Ambrose  (De  obitu  Theodoaii,  iii.)  ascribes  the  cele- 
bration of  the  thirtieth  day  to  the  example  of 
Deut.  xxxiv.  8  and  of  the  fortieth  to  Gen.  1.  3;  and 
Augustine  (QuoBsiiones  in  Heptateuchum,  i.  172) 
shows  the  pagan  origin  of  the  ninth  by  objecting 
to  it  as  reminding  people  of  the  Roman  novendial 
and  being  without  Biblical  precedent. 

The  place  of  these  commemorations  is  not  alwa3rs 
mentioned  in  the  early  authorities.  Those  de- 
scribed in  the  Martyrium  Polycarpi  and  the  eariy 
Gnostic  Acta  Joannia  took  place  at  the  sepulcher. 
What  may  be  inferred  from  the  latter  to  have  been 
the  practise  of  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  is 
shown  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  to  have  pre- 
vailed also  in  Africa — the  celebration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist in  connection  with  these  observances.  By 
this  sacred  feast,  which  consolingly  imited  the 
living  with  those  who  had  gone  before,  the  memorial 
ceremonies  acquired  a  specifically  Christian  char- 
acter.  Later  it  came  to  be  surrounded 
T^*'* "f  ^y  ^  number  of  other  ceremonies.  Of 
Oomxnemo-  *^^^  *^®  ^"^  ^  come  up  was  a  meal, 

ration.  ^®*  ^^®  ancient  agape  but  one  par- 
taken of  in  the  ordinary  way  as  simple 
nourishment.  These  feasts  on  the  anniversaries 
of  the  saints  led  to  abuses  and  excesses  which  are 
frequently  rebuked  by  the  Fathers,  especially  in 
Africa,  but  also  at  Milan  and  in  Rome.  Offenses 
not  merely  against  temperance  but  against  morality 
seem  to  have  taken  place  on  these  occasions  in  the 
East,  according  to  Chrysostom,  and  also  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  in  Spain,  where  a 
council  legislates  against  them.  In  fact,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pagan  dies  parentales  and  femoralia 
continued  to  be  felt,  as  was  clearly  the  view  of 
Ambrose  and  Augustine  when  they  endeavored 
to  regulate  such  customs,  and  especially  to  abolish 
anything  which  could  seem  like  the  heathen  custom 
of  offering  food  and  drink  to  the  dead  (Augustine, 
De  moribus  ecclesias  catholicce,  i.  34;  Confessiones, 
vi.  2;  and  a  canon  of  the  Second  Synod  of  Tours, 
667).  These  authorities,  however,  do  not  raise 
any  objection  to  other  survivals  of  pre-Christian 
customs,  such  as  the  offering  of  balsam  and  other  | 


sweet-smelling  spices,  which  were  frequently  poured 
into  the  grave  in  liquid  form,  through  specially  pre- 
pared openings  such  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in  one  of 
Orsi's  discoveries  in  the  catacombs  of  S3rracuse,  and 
at  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  in  Rome.  Incense  was 
also  used.  It  was  a  common  practise  to  deck  the 
graves  with  flowers,  and  lights  were  sometimes 
burned,  though  this  was  forbidden  by  the  Synod 
of  Elvira  on  the  singular  groimd  that  "  the  spirits 
of  the  saints  are  not  to  be  disturbed."  This  custom 
is  evidenced  by  the  large  numbers  of  small  lamps 
found  in  the  catacombs,  either  placed  in  niches  or 
fastened  to  the  walls,  which  can  hardly  have  been 
intended  merely  for  lighting  the  dark  passages. 

m.  Arrangement,  Structure,  and  Grave-Fomia- 
tion  of  the  Cemeteries:  In  the  consideration  of 
these  points,  the  geographical  division  is  evidently 
the  right  one;  but  lack  of  space  will  allow  it  to  be 
carried  out  only  in  the  description  of  the  subter- 
ranean burial-places,  while  a  generic  classification 
will  have  to  be  adopted  for  those  above  ground. 

1 .  Subterranean  Bnrial-Plaoes.— a .  The  Oriental 
aronp  (Asia  Minor,  the  Crimea,  Lower  Egypt,  and 
Cyrenaica):  Palestine  is  rich  in  tombs  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock,  more  or  less  reminding  the  beholder 
of  the  sepulcher  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii.,  xxv.  9). 
There  has  not  been  sufficient  scientific  investiga- 
tion into  their  origin  and  age  to  enable  an  accurate 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian tombs  in  the  individual  instances.  Either 
naturally  perpendicular  or  artificially  filled-out 
walls  of  rock  were  dug  into  horiaontally,  or,  where 
such  were  difficult  of  attainment,  an  excavation 
was  made  downward  in  suitable  rocky  groimd, 
into  which  a  flight  of  steps  or  a  ladder  led  down. 
Places  for  single  or  family  graves  were  excavated 
horizontally,  with  a  low  and  narrow  door  to  each, 

closed  with  a  stone,  often  cylindrical 
Id       *'    "^  form.     In  the  sin^e  graves  a  sort 

of  niche,  or  sometimes  two,  were 
chiseled  out,  at  the  base  of  which,  on  the  semblance 
of  a  couch,  the  corpse  was  laid,  wrapped  in  cloths 
without  a  coffin.  A  variant  or  development  of  this 
was  the  hollowed-out  grave,  corresponding  to  the 
arcoaolium  of  the  Roman  catacombs,  allowing  the 
body  to  be  laid  in  an  excavation  resembling  a  ooflSn. 
The  best-known  single  graves  in  Palestine  are  those 
called  the  tombs  of  Absalom  and  of  Zechajiah  at 
Jerusalem  and  a  number  of  tombs  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  The  family  tombs 
present  the  same  forms,  and  later  frequent  instances 
are  foimd  of  another  kind,  in  which  the  excavation 
in  the  walls  is  shaped  so  as  to  allow  the  body  to  be 
pushed  in  head  or  feet  foremost;  of  these  a  large 
number  have  been  found  in  Palestine.  This  latter 
class  may  be  taken  to  be  exclusively  Jewish  in 
origin,  and,  where  they  are  found  in  connection 
with  indisputably  Christian  graves,  it  is  conmionly 
assumed  that  the  Christians  merely  appropriated 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jewish  Christians 
also  used  the  hollowed-out  and  the  vertically  sunk 
graves.  An  interesting  burial-place  with  the  latter 
type  of  grave  is  that  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which 
in  more  than  one  particular  differs  from  the  normal 
arrangement  in  Palestine,  and  probably  belongs  to 
a  comparatively  late  period  of  Christian  antiquity. 
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Elsewhere  in  the  country,  even  down  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  the  original  character  of  both 
single  and  family  tombs  was  preserved. 

Syria  offers  a  considerable  number  both  of  an- 
cient church  buildings  and  of  ancient  cemeteries, 
both  above  and  below  ground,  and  a  type  which  is 
a  combination  of  the  two,  at  once  hollowed  out  in 
the  rock  and  built  over  above.  The  openings  to 
the  subterranean  burial-places  are  either  vertical 
or  horizontal.  In  the  former  case  they  are  covered 
by  a  stone  like  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  or  some- 
times by  a  roof  with  columns  or  a 
2.  Syria,  complete  chamber;  in  the  latter,  a 
door  leads  directly  into  them  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  or  one  passes  first  through  a  portico 
or  anteroom.  The  inner  space,  usually  rectangu- 
lar, has  in  most  cases  two  or  three  hollowed-out 
and  vaulted  graves,  each  along  one  wall;  six  is  the 
largest  number  cited  by  De  Vogiid.  The  coffin- 
shaped  place  for  the  body  is  generally  covered,  not 
by  a  slab,  but  by  a  heavy  stone  shaped  like  the 
arched  sarcophagus-lids.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  known  Christian  burial-places  of 
Syria  (mostly  fifth  centiuy,  to  judge  from  the 
inscriptions)  and  their  pagan  prototypes  is  the 
almost  universal  choice  of  the  arcosolium  form 
among  those  used  in  pre-Christian  times. 

The  cemeteries  of  Mesopotamia  seem  to  corre- 
spond in  their  main  features  to  those  of  central 
Syria,    including    structures    wholly    or    partially 
above  groimd  and  excavations  in  the  rock.    An 
important  necropolis  is  that  outside  the  walls  of 
Constantina    in    northern    Mesopotamia,     above 
ground,    containing    nearly    2,000    graves.     The 
subterranean    burial-places    seem    to 
tamiju  ^  ^^®    ^^^^    mostly    connected    with 
ancient  stone-quarries,   and  some  of 
them   are   more   extensive   than  the  similar  ones 
in  Syria,  though    numerous    smaller    ones    have 
been  found. 

The  best-known  early  Christian  cemeteries 
in  Asia  Minor  are  in  the  extreme  southeast- 
em  provinces  of  Isauria  and  Cilicia,  of  which 
the  former  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  explored  by 
L.  Duchesne.  Near  the  ancient  Seleucia  (now 
Selefkeh)  are  numerous  rectangular  chambers  at 
irregular  distances  from  each  other,  excavated  in 
soft  limestone  and  entered  by  doors.  They  con- 
tain from  three  to  ten  graves  apiece,  somewhat 
like  arcosolia,  but  stand^g  out  further  from  the 
walls.  Rock-chambers  and  isolated  arcoaolia  are 
also  found  near  the  village  of  Libas,  and  many 
isolated  coffins  were  scattered  around  three  basil- 
icas at  Mout,  the  ancient  Claudiopolis,  as  well  as 
graves  dug  straight  down  and  covered  with  stone 
slabs.  Anazarbe  in  Cilida  has  a 
Tl^~*^*  large  necropolis  dating  from  a  late 
^'*  period  of  Christian  antiquity,  in  which 
both  rock-chambers  and  rock-coffins  are  found,  as 
also  at  Elffiussa.  A  still  larger  cemetery  was 
probably  that  of  Corykos  (now  Ghorigos),  where 
chambers  are  excavated  in  the  rock,  sometimes  in 
several  lines  one  above  another.  These  seem  to 
have  been  all  for  families  or  small  groups.  All 
about  the  neighboring  hills  are  large  isolated  sar- 
cophagi with  saddle-back  covers.    In  Pisidia,  at 


Termessos,  there  are  burial-chambers  which  the 
crosses  show  to  have  been  Christian.  Since  Arme- 
nia has  Christian  rock-tombs  at  Arabissos  (now 
Yarpuz),  it  is  not  imlikely  that  the  intervening 
province  of  Cappadocia  will  yet  furnish  some  ex- 
amples. It  is  possible  that  the  lack  of  interest  hith- 
erto shown  in  the  Christian  cemeteries  of  Asia  Minor 
is  due  to  the  close  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  pagan  burial-places;  and  evidence  is  not  lack- 
ing to  support  the  theory  that  a  considerable 
number  which  have  heretofore  been  classed  as 
pagan  will,  upon  further  investigation,  be  proved 
to  be  Christian. 

Accurate  modem  scientific  investigation  of  the 
Christian  sepulchral  remains  of  Egypt  has  home 
no  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  northern  part 
of  that  cotmtry  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  ques- 
tion must  be  here  discussed  principally  from  the 
evidences  to  be  found  in  Alexandria.  Among  the 
catacombs  to  which  access  was  gained  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  best  known  is  that  discovered 
in  1858,  lying  near  the  Serapeum  in  the  south- 
westem  part  of  the  ancient  dty.  A  ffight  of  steps 
leads  down  into  a  square  anteroom,  with  a  semi- 
circular niche  adjoining  it  on  the  west  side,  and 
two  burial-chambers  extending  out  from  it.  One 
of  these  is  long  and  narrow,  vaulted  above,  and 

containing  thirty-two   tombs  of  the 
6.  Enrpt.  kind  into  which  the  body  is  pushed 

head  or  feet  first.  The  other,  smaller 
and  square,  has  three  hollowed-out  graves,  one  on 
each  side,  and  another  sunk  in  the  floor.  That 
these  were  used  by  Christians  is  demonstrated  by 
paintings  and  inscriptions,  though  more  recent  in 
date  than  the  construction.  N^routsos,  the  most 
thorough  student  of  the  Alexandrian  catacombs, 
mentions  another,  discovered  in  1876,  which  he 
believes  to  be  Christian.  In  this  the  anteroom 
resembles  a  Greek  or  Roman  cgdicuia,  though  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  decorated  with  lotus- 
flowers  instead  of  acanthus-leaves.  The  oblong 
burial-chamber  leading  out  of  this  has  on  three 
sides  rows  of  graves  of  the  kind  described,  at  right 
angles  with  the  wall,  one  above  another,  to  the 
number  of  fifty-foiu'.  These  cemeteries  were 
probably  family  burial-places,  serving  for  more 
than  one  generation.  The  pagans  and  Jews  of 
Alexandria  undoubtedly  began  with  this  system, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Christians 
did  not  always  adhere  to  it. 

Cyrenaica  contains  a  great  number  of  burial- 
places  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  both  pagan  and 
Christian,  especially  in  the  old  capital  dty;  but 
they  have  not  been  explored  with  suffident  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  to  allow  the  formation  of 
definite  conclusions.  As  far  as  can  be  determined, 
most  of  the  burial-places  of  Cyrene  are  excavated 
in  the  side  of  perpendicular  cliffs  near  the  dty. 
Only  a  few  of  them  give  positive  evidence  of  Chris- 
tian use,  though  there  is  reason  to  think  that  these 
are  not  all.  A  great  variety  of  methods  appears, 
^  including    movable    and    inmiovable 

naloar*    stone    sarcophagi,     arcoaoliaf     loculi, 

graves  simk  in  the  floor,  and  long, 
narrow  holes  in  the  cliff  in  which  the  dead  were  laid 
one  above  another,  separated  by  horizontal  slabs. 
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The  arcosolia  show  considerable  artistic  feeling, 
and  where  the  vaulted  roof  occurs  it  resembles  not 
a  little  the  vaulting  of  the  apse  in  early  churches, 
like  which,  again,  it  is  often  painted.  In  these 
catacombs  several  chambers  are  sometimes  imitcd 
to  form  a  larger  whole,  evidently  serving  for  more 
than  one  family,  and  in  one  case  it  is  possible  to 
conclude  with  certainty  that  *it  was  a  common 
burial-place  for  the  Christian  community.  In  this 
particular  alone  the  Christians  of  Cyrenaica  devel- 
oped beyond  their  predecessors,  whom  they  followed 
only  in  the  variety  of  shapes  used  for  the  graves, 
b.  The  Western  Group:  Even  if  the  assmnption 
frequently  made  that  there  were  no  subterranean 
cemeteries  in  North  Africa  is  abandoned,  it  is  true, 
at  least,  that  they  have  but  little  significance  com- 
pared with  the  large  number  in  the  open  air  or  in 
and  near  buildings  above  ground.  There  seem 
really  to  be  but  two  subterranean  burial-places  to 
consider.  One  at  Tipasa  has  ten  adjoining  cham- 
bers dug  out  of  the  rock  of  the  foot- 

1.  North    hills.     The     chamber,     trapezoid     in 
Africa,      form,     approximately     ten    feet     by 

nine,  has  an  arcosolium  on  each  of 
three  sides  and  three  graves  dug  in  the  floor,  ap- 
parently covered  with  flat  slabs.  Gavault,  its 
discoverer,  compares  it  with  some  chambers  in  the 
Roman  catacombs,  but  it  is  more  analogous  to 
the  Oriental  and  Sicilian.  The  other  cemetery, 
discovered  in  1885,  is  at  Arch-Zara.  The  accessible 
portion  is  elliptical  in  shape,  terminating  in  a  sort 
of  apse.  Four  parallel  passages,  the  longest  about 
eighty-eight  yards,  crossed  by  others  at  right 
angles,  are  found  in  it.  In  the  walls  of  these  gal- 
leries are  placed  loculi,  closed  by  slabs  of  brick.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  place  extends  further  in, 
or  even  that  there  is  a  second  level  below  the  one 
which  has  been  excavated. 

The  cemeteries  of  Sicily  surpass  in  number  those 
of  any  other  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
show  more  varied  forms  than  even  Rome  itselJF  can 
offer.  Each  of  the  races  which  successively  ruled 
the  island  brought  its  own  customs  with  it,  while 
none  was  strong  enough  to  enforce  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  old.  In  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  sepulture,  Christianity  had  a  number  of  methods, 

both  aboriginal  and  mixed,  to  choose 

2.  Sicily,    from,  and  needed  only  to  adopt  or 

adapt.  Nor  was  it  limited  to  Sicilian 
types;  the  many  ties  which  connected  the  island, 
even  in  Christian  times,  with  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egypt,  North  Africa,  and  Rome  rendered  it  pos- 
sible for  still  other  architectural  types  to  find  an 
entrance.  The  geological  formation  of  the  island 
favored  the  excavation  of  subterranean  burial- 
places.  Limestone  and  tufa  abound,  the  latter 
usually  of  firmer  substance  than  the  tufa  granu- 
lare  of  the  neighborhood  of  Rome. 

The  first  stage  in  the  development  is  formed  by 
the  family  vaults,  of  wliich  the  simplest  show  a 
square,  oblong,  or  trapezoid  form  with  graves  in 
the  walls,  usually  of  the  arcosolium  or  loculi^  type. 
Next,  the  small  vault  developed  into  a  hall,  from 
which  recesses  ran  off  on  each  side,  usually  shaped 
like  a  bell  or  a  flower-pot,  though  sometimes  square, 
with  an  opening  at  the  top  for  light  and  air.     Struc- 


tures based  upon  older  cisterns  are  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  Girgenti,  and  tombs  with  a  baldachin 
covering,  to  eastern  Sicily  and  Malta.  Some  of 
these  stand  free  from  the  walls  with  the  covering 
supported  by  pillars  on  all  sides,  like  the  ciborium 
of  an  altar;  others  are  supported  from  one  side 
on  pillars,  and  from  the  other  connect  with  the 
wall.  In  the  eastern  part  are  some  with  decorative 
fagades  in  front  either  of  a  single  grave  or  of  a 
group,  furnished  with  doors  and  windows. 

The  main  differences  in  structure  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  cemetery.  The  galleries  of  the  larger 
catacombs  were  laid  out  with  one  or  more  main 
alleys  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones  running  across 
or  parallel  to  them.  The  passages  are  as  a  rule 
comparatively  wide,  much  wider  than  in  Rome. 
Occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  pas- 
sages and  chambers  are  the  recesses,  as  wide  as  or 
wider  than  the  corridors,  but  shorter.  These  are 
met  with  frequently  in  Sicily,  and  often  contain 
(besides  other  types  of  graves)  sarcophagi,  8ome>- 
times  arranged  in  terraces.  Where  chambers  occur 
in  the  large  catacombs,  they  are  connected  with 
the  galleries,  and  are  in  shape  square,  oblong,  trap- 
ezoid, or  circular,  the  last  being  especially  pre- 
ferred in  the  principal  catacombs  of  Syracuse. 
The  rectangular  ones  have  either  a  flat  or  a  vaulted 
roof,  the  circular  are  often  covered  with  a  cupola, 
with  an  opening  in  the  top  for  light  and  air.  Where 
the  size  was  sufl&ciently  great  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  fall  of  the  roof,  this  was  guarded  against 
by  the  construction  of  pillars  out  of  the  solid  rock 
or  by  the  erection  of  colunms.  The  corridors  and 
chambers  are  sometimes  all  on  one  level,  some- 
times in  different  stories. 

The  variety  of  grave-forms  is  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  general  structure.  In  most  places  the 
commonest  type  is  the  arcosoHunif  sometimes 
double,  one  above  another.  Single  graves  are 
found  relatively  seldom;  usually  several  occur  in 
a  row  (up  to  fifteen  or  even  more)  imder  the  same 
vaulted  roof.  In  Sicily  loculi  are  much  less  com- 
mon than  arcosoliay  and  where  they  are  numerous 
certain  corridors  contain  them  almost  exclusively 
for  children.  The  "  table-tomb  "  and  the  grave  at 
right  angles  with  the  wall  are  rare.  Sarcophagi, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  conmion,  either  cut  out  of 
the  natural  stone,  built  up  with  masonwork,  or 
made  of  better  material,  such  as  marble;  and  so 
were  graves  sunk  in  the  floor  of  chambers,  recesses, 
and  galleries,  to  the  extent  of  forming  a  character- 
istic of  the  Sicilian  cemeteries.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Sicilian  catacombs  was  that  of  San 
Giovanni  near  Syracuse,  which  in  extent  and  skil- 
ful laying  out  surpasses  even  the  Roman. 

In  Malta  most  of  the  ancient  cemeteries  lie  near 
the  capital,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carthaginian 
burial-places.  Where  the  sides  of  rocky  cliffs 
were  accessible,  the  excavations  were  horisontal, 
vertical  in  the  flat  country.  Some  of  these  have 
nothing  but  galleries,  others  nothing  but  chambers. 
As  a  rule,  the  galleries  are  few  and  short,  their 
height  that  of  a  man.  Among  the  grave-forms  is 
one  which  so  far  has  not  been  foimd  outside  of 
Malta,  known  for  convenience  as  the  "  oven-grave." 
This  is  an  opening  in  the  wall  at  a  greater  or  le^ 
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distance  from  the  floor,  with  the  bottom  and  sides 
straight,  and  the  top  in  the  shape  of  either  an  arch 
or  a  shell,  or  sometimes  straight.  These  external 
parts  are  carefully  constructed  and  decorated,  often 
with  pilasters  in  the  front;  at  the  back  is  a  rec- 
tangular opening  which  gives  access  to  the  length 
of  a  grave  usually  for  two,  less  often  for  one  or  three 
bodies.  These  graves  are  generally  arranged  in 
a  row;  in  the  catacomb  of  Tal-Liebru 

3.  Malta,    there  are  two  rows,  one  above  the 

other.  This  peculiar  form  can  hardly 
be  of  Christian  origin,  but  is  rather,  as  Mayr  has 
shown,  the  development  of  a  type  used  by  the 
Phenician  population  of  the  island.  In  a  number 
of  burial-places  it  is  the  only  form  used,  in  others 
it  appears  concurrently  with  the  more  usual  types, 
among  which  the  arcoaolium  is  the  most  frequent. 
Both  in  the  oven-graves  and  in  the  others  a  head- 
rest with  a  semicircular  depression  is  conmion. 
The  Maltese  cemeteries,  most  of  which  date  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  are  as  a  rule  small, 
and  must  have  served  for  families  or  other  small 
groups.  Only  a  single  catacomb  is  known  on  the 
neighboring  island  of  Gozzo. 

Near  the  village  of  Trypiti  in  Melos,  surrounded 
by  pagan  tombs,  is  a  Christian  necropolis  unques- 
tionably used  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  com- 
posed originally  of  five  separate  catacombs,  four 
of  which  were  afterward  connected;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  others  still  lie  concealed  in  the  vicinity. 
The  oldest,  that  in  the  middle,  consists  of  a  broad 

main  gallery  and  several  side  corri- 

4.  Melos.    dors.     The    width    of    the    galleries 

varies  from  3  ft.  3  in.  to  16  ft.  4  in., 
the  height  from  4  ft.  7  in.  to  7  ft.  6  in.  The  walls 
contain  arcosolia  with  semicircular  arches  and  a 
few  loculif  and  there  are  graves  sunk  in  the  floor 
of  all  the  passages,  usually  in  pairs.  The  three 
undoubtedly  Christian  catacombs  have  no  cham- 
bers, but  the  other  two,  which  are  probably  Chris- 
tian, have  them.  Bayet  coimted  150  arcosolia 
and  sixty-€ix  sunk  graves  in  the  whole  five. 

Far  as  Melos  and  Apulia  are  from  each  other, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  closer  affinity  between 
types  of  catacombs  than  exists  between  these  just 
described  and  those  of  Venosa,  of  which  the  one 
most  fully  studied  is  apparently  of  Jewish  origin. 
Here  again  one  finds  the  same  unusual  breadth  of 
galleries,  in  spite  of  the  friable  nature  of  the  tufa, 
the  arcoBolium  is  the  predominant 
6.  Apulia,  form,  at  least  in  the  main  galleries, 
and  the  floor  is  full  of  sunk  graves, 
while  chambers  are  once  more  lacking.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  is  in  the  form  of  the  arcoaolia,  which 
in  Melos  are  of  only  one  kind,  in  Venosa  of  several, 
answering  to  the  Sicilian  variety;  and  in  fact  the 
Jewish  catacomb  of  Venosa  offers  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  intermediate  step  between  Melos  on  one 
side  and  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  on  the  other. 

The  catacombs  of  Naples  are  the  most  impor- 
tant among  those  of  Campania;  and  of  these  the 
largest  and  oldest  are  those  of  San  Gennaro  dei 
Poveri,  whose  beginnings  apparently  go  back  to 
the  first  century.  Four  are  enumerated  nowada3r8; 
but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  were 
originally  more.     The  oldest  is  trapezoid  in  ground- 


plan,  with  a  maximum  width  of  thirty-three  feet 
and  length  somewhat  more.  Other  smaller  rooms 
open  from  it  to  left  and  right,  the  latter  of  which 
was  later  remodeled  into  a  church.  At  the  back 
of  the  large  hall  are  the  entrances  to 
6.  Naples,  two  parallel  galleries  nearly  100  yards 
long,  connected  by  numerous  trans- 
verse passages.  From  the  outer  side  of  each  of 
these  stretch  out  other  chambers  and  galleries, 
which  in  their  turn  ramify  still  further,  though  to 
a  much  less  extent  than  in  the  Roman  catacombs. 
The  second  catacomb  is  less  important,  and  the 
other  two  still  less.  They  exhibit  three  types  of 
graves — arcosolia,  loculi,  and  sunk  graves.  The 
first  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  halls  and  cham- 
bers, as  well  as  in  the  oldest  and  most  important 
galleries;  unlike  the  Roman,  but  like  those  of 
Melos  and  Sicily,  they  are  sometimes  in  two  rows, 
one  above  the  other.  From  the  irregular  dispo- 
sition of  the  loculi,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
crowded  in,  it  is  safe  to  attribute  a  later  date  to 
them.  They  form,  however,  an  actual  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  graves. 

At  Castellamare  there  is  a  later  but  not  uninter- 
esting catacomb,  named  after  St.  Bla^ius.  Besides 
a  nearly  square  entrance-hall,  it  contains  a  main 
gallery  nearly  twenty-two  yards  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  9  ft.  10  in.,  lined  with  arcosolia. 
On  the  left  of  it  three  side  galleries 
7.  Castella-  branch  out,  and  at  its  further  end  is 
mAre.  a  chamber  from  which  further  galler- 
ies continue.  The  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  favor  of  a  Christian  origin.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  graves  in  the  chambers  at  Castella- 
mare and  Sorrento  is  peculiar;  they  are  placed  in 
rows  one  above  another  so  as  to  resemble  a  honey- 
comb, a  form  which  is  lacking  in  the  older  cata- 
combs, though  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it 
originated  with  the  Christians  of  these  places. 

The  history  of  the  inmiense  and  widely  known 
catacombs  of  Rome  begins,  as  is  the  case  else- 
where, with  the  family  plot.  In  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, and  even  later,  individual  Christians  picked 
out  places  for  the  interment  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  including  in  some  cases  their  freed- 
men.  The  arrangement  of  the  first 
8.  Borne,  cemeteries  is  not  demonstrably  derived 
from  pagan  models,  since  there  were 
many  Jews  in  Rome  and  in  the  primitive  Church 
there,  and  these  also  buried  their  dead  in  subter- 
ranean cemeteries.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  while  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Jewish 
traditions  had  no  influence  on  the  early  develop- 
ment, the  first  beginnings  of  the  Christian  burial 
system  in  Rome  were  derived  rather  from  pagan 
prototypes. 

With  the  extension  of  the  family  plot  into  the 
common  cemetery  for  the  faithful,  underground 
Rome  became  apparently  a  labyrinth,  though  really 
its  plan  is  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  that  of 
some  of  the  larger  catacombs  outside  of  Rome. 
Since  the  ground  was  either  flat  or  slightly  rolling, 
the  excavation  was  begim  by  digging  down  at  an 
angle  into  the  earth,  the  descent  being  furnished 
with  steps,  usually  covered  with  brick  or  marble. 
After  it  had  reached  the  required  depth  (averaging 
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about  twenty  feet),  the  excavation  continued 
horizontally  in  a  main  gallery  and  others  roughly 
parallel  with  it,  connected  by  cross  passages  into 
a  regular  network.  The  dead  were  interred  usually 
in  the  walls,  less  often  in  the  floor  of  the  passages. 
Here  and  there,  at  the  side,  end,  or  intersection  of 
passages,  doors  were  cut  which  led  to  one  or  more 
chambers  (cubictUa),  The  shape  of  these  was  as  a 
rule  neariy  rectangular,  less  often  polygonal,  semi- 
circular, or  circular;  the  roof  nearly  or  quite  flat 
or  cross-vaulted  in  the  rectangular  ones,  and  of 
the  nature  of  a  cupola  in  the  polygonal  or  circular. 
The  later  catacombs  usually  have  smaller  cham- 
bers, sometimes  not  more  than  about  four  square 
yards  in  extent. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  tombs,  the  loculua  here  is 
the  most  frequent,  larger  than  necessary  in  the 
oldest  cases,  but  later  closely  following  the  shape 
of  the  body.  Sometimes  they  were  dug  in  deep 
enough  to  afford  room  for  several  bodies.  Above 
the  arcaaolia  there  was  usually  a  nearly  or  quite 
semicircular  arch.  If  two  bodies  were  to  be  buried 
together  in  these,  a  loculus  was  cut  at  the  back  of 
the  hoUowed-out  space,  or  sometimes  the  arch  was 
carried  further  back  and  two  spaces  hollowed  out 
side  by  side;  or  again  loculi  were  cut,  especially 
for  children,  in  the  lunette  of  the  arch.  A  com- 
bination of  the  loculus  and  the  arcoaolium  is  the 
so-called  loculus  a  mensa  or  ''  table-tomb.''  The 
grave  dug  in  the  floor  is  found  less  often  than  in 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  most  of  those  which 
exist  probably  date  from  a  time  when  the  walls 
were  already  full.  Sarcophagi  were  also  used, 
made  of  marble  in  most  cases;  these  were  placed 
mostly  in  the  cubicula  and  galleries,  but  sometimes 
on  the  side  of  the  stairs.  When  the  wall-space  of 
a  catacomb  was  filled,  the  fosaores  gained  more 
room  by  digging  the  floor  of  the  passages  deeper. 
When  this  had  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  sta- 
bility of  the  walls,  a  second  shaft  or  gallery  was 
begun  at  a  downward  angle  from  the  first,  and  the 
whole  process  repeated.  Thus  in  the  catacombs 
of  St.  Calixtus  and  St.  Domitilla  five  different  levels 
are  found,  the  lowest  more  than  eighty  feet  be- 
neath the  surface.  An  approximate  conception 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  catacombs  may 
be  gained  from  the  calculations  of  Michele  Stefano 
de  Rossi  and  of  Marchi.  The  former  estimated  the 
total  length  of  the  passages  at  550  miles,  the  latter 
at  750.  The  number  of  bodies  buried  there  is 
variously  given  as  from  three  and  a  half  to  six 
millions. 

The  catacombs  of  the  towns  around  Rome  and  in 
Etruria  resemble  the  Roman,  it  is  true,  more  than 
the  Sicilian;  but  there  are  striking  differences,  as 
in  the  typical  ones  of  Bolsena,  Chiusi,  and  Soriano, 
which,  when  examined  in  detail,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Etruscan 
burial-customs  had  much  to  do  with  them.  It 
extended,  in  fact,  very  nearly  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  some  of  its  characteristics  are  foimd  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rignano  and  at  the  twentieth  mile- 
stone on  the  Via  Flaminia. 

2.  Cemeteries  Above  around.— a.  Plan  and 
Construction:  The  simplest  form  of  cemeteries  in  the 
open  air  is  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  where,  in  order 


to  save  the  soil  available  for  agriculture  and  at  the 

same  time  to  protect  the  graves  from  inundation, 

the  Christians  laid  their  dead  to  rest 

1.  In  the  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  in  laige 
Open  Air.  cemeteries  used  by  a  considerable  dis- 
trict. They  seldom  used  wooden 
coffins,  but  tied  the  corpse,  miunmified  with  as- 
phalt or  natron,  to  a  sycamore  board,  then  wn^ped 
cloths  around  it  and  buried  it  in  an  ordinary  grave. 

The  discovery  in  1873  of  a  cemetery  daUng  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  at  Portogniaro,  the 
ancient  Julia  Concordia,  gives  an  accurate  idea  of 
other  vanished  burying-groimds,  especially  in 
northern  Italy.  Several  hundred  sanx^hagi  of 
Istiian  limestone  rest  either  directly  on  the  ground 
or  on  large  square  bases.  They  are  carved  out  of 
a  single  block  of  stone,  usually  without  anything 
on  their  sides  except  inscriptions,  and  covered 
with  heavy  roof-6hi^>ed  covers.  The  cemeteries 
of  Aries,  Vienne,  and  Treves  were  similaiiy  laid 
out.  At  Aries  five  layers  of  graves  ultimately 
existed,  one  above  another,  separated  only  by  a 
layer  of  earth — the  lowest  heathen,  the  upper 
ones  Christian.  Much  the  same  was  the  arrange- 
ment at  Vienne  and  at  Treves,  except  that  in  the 
latter  there  are  both  sarcophagi  and  graves  lined 
with  masonry  or  brick  and  covered  with  slabs  of 
brick,  limestone,  or  sandstone.  Here  again  the 
lowest  layer  contains  a  nimiber  of  pagan  inscrip- 
tions and  sarcophagi,  the  most  probable  inference 
being  that  the  Christians  in  Gaul  and  the  Rhine 
coimtry  occupied  former  pagan  burial-places.  The 
arecB  of  northern  Africa  attained  a  certain  celebrity 
even  during  the  epoch  of  persecution,  and  were 
carefully  investigated  by  fVench  scholars  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  One  at  Lambdse,  about 
sixty-five  by  fifty-three  yards  in  extent,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  sli^t  wall,  and  apparently  contained 
nothing  but  ordinary  graves.  Elsewhere,  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  small  vaulted  structures  were 
erected  over  the  bodies,  as  at  Csesarea  (modem 
Cherchel)  in  Mauretania.  Two  important  open- 
air  cemeteries  existed  at  Tipasa;  in  the  center  of 
one  was  a  basilica  erected  over  the  body  of  the 
martyr  Salsa. 

The  word  "mausoleum,"  now  usually  restricted 
to  large  and  imposing  monimients,  was  used  in 
ancient  times  for  less  important  tombs,  and  memoria 
is  also  frequently  employed.  These  small  memo- 
rial buildings  have  mostly  disappeared.  They 
must  have  been  particularly  nimierous  in  reg^ooa 
where  the  small  family  burial-place  was 
liSr^"  *^®  ^^*  ^^^  where  the  custom  erf 
Buildings.  ®^^^^8  them  had  been  prevalent  in 
pre-Christian  times.  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia have  supplied  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them,  and  Asia  Minor  probably  had  as  many; 
but  they  existed  also  in  ooimtries  where  the  com- 
mon burying-ground  was  the  rule.  Some  stood 
among  graves  in  the  open  air,  as  above  the  Cat*- 
oomb  of  St.  Calixtus  in  Rome;  others  near  or 
attached  to  churches,  as  at  Tipasa  and  two  that 
adjoined  the  old  St.  Peter's  in  Rome;  others,  again, 
were  isolated,  like  the  tomb  of  Galla  Piacidia  and 
that  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna. 

The  frequency  of  nearly  or  quite  rectangular 
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grave-chambers  in  the  underground  cemeteries 
would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  finding  the  same 
structure  above  ground;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  the  rule  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  while  the 
early  existence  of  niunerous  examples  of  this  class 
may  be  inferred  from  paintings  and  scul])turcs 
representing  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which  nearly 
always  depict  an  oblong  tomb  like  a  house  or 
temple.  Actual  examples  from  the  West  are  one 
built  like  a  tower  above  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Calix- 
tus  in  Rome,  another  vaulted  one  at  Tropea,  two 
adjoining  ones  by  the  side  of  a  basilica  at  Morsott, 
and  another  at  Tipasa  in  North  Africa.  Occa- 
sionally to  the  rectangular  groimd- 
8.  Oround-  plan  was  added  a  semicircular  ter- 
Plan  and  mination  at  the  rear,  as  in  the  group 
Form.  of  tombs  in  the  cemetery  of  Manas- 
tirine  near  Salona,  of  the  fourth 
century  or  earlier,  and  other  examples  at  Tipasa 
and  Ancona.  The  rotunda  shape,  however,  was 
also  of  frequent  occurrence  from  the  earliest  times. 
Two  large  mausoleiuns  of  this  shape,  Santa  Petro- 
nilla  and  Santa  Maria  della  Febbre,  stand  near 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  the  church  of  St.  George 
at  Salonica  was  probably  sepulchral  in  origin. 
The  tomb  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna  is  externally 
a  decagon,  on  the  ground  floor  within  a  Greek 
cross,  and  circular  above.  After  semicircular 
additions  to  an  original  rectangular  plan  became 
common,  suggesting  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  idea 
received  further  development  at  the  hands  of 
Christians.  The  most  prominent  representative 
of  this  was  the  mausoleum  of  the  first  Christian 
emperors,  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constan- 
tinople, of  whose  sumptuous  structure,  unhappily., 
little  more  is  known  now  than  that  it  had  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  cross.  The  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia  at 
Ravenna  also  deserves  study  from  this  point  of 
view.  Probably  earlier  than  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  is  the  original  construction  of  the  two  mausole- 
ums above  the  catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus,  which 
later  received  the  names  of  St.  Sixtus  and  St.  Soter. 
When,  after  the  cessation  of  persecution,  the 
erection  of  churches  over  or  near  the  graves  of  the 
saints  was  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  the  develop- 
ment of  cemeteries  in  connection  with  them  fol- 
lowed as  a  consequence  of  the  desire  of  Christians 
to  be  buried  near  the  resting-place  of  the  martyrs. 
In  spite  of  the  ancient  law  forbidding  burial  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  such  burials  continued  after 
the  relics  of  the  martyrs  were  brought  in  to  the 
principal  churches  of  various  places  (see  Church- 
yard). Burial  within  the  church  itself  was  not 
everywhere  approved.  In  Spain  and  Gaul,  par- 
ticularly, it  was  even  a  subject  of  adverse  conciliar 
legislation,  although  this  barrier  did  not  suffice 
to  keep  back  the  flowing  tide  of  popu- 
4.  Oema-  ^  piety.  Both  literary  and  monu- 
teriea  Oon-  mental  evidence  attests  the  existence 
neoted  with  in  the  most  widely  separated  portions 
OhtLroh«a.  ©f  the  primitive  Church  of  buildings 
used  both  for  worship  and  for  inter- 
ment. A  large  number  of  them  arose  outside  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Unfortunately  many  smaller  build- 
ings of  this  class  sank  into  decay  or  oblivion 
during  and  after  the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  larger 


ones  were  so  transformed  in  course  of  time  that 
to-day  they  have  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  original 
use.  It  is  thus  easier  to  examine  the  extant  ruins 
in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  construction  adopted 
in  the  first  instance.  Of  these  undoubtedly  the 
most  significant  is  that  discovered  and  explored 
by  Delattre  at  Damoas-el-Karita  near  Carthago. 
Here,  in  the  church  proper  and  atrium  as  well  a*? 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  more  than  14,000 
inscriptions  or  fragments  of  inscriptions  were 
brought  to  light.  The  doad  were  buried  in  ordi- 
nary sunk  graves,  lined  and  covered  with  slabs, 
though  some  were  constructed  of  masonry,  fre- 
quently covered  with  stone  slabs,  and  a  number 
of  sarcophagi  were  found,  these  latter  sunk  flush 
with  the  floor.  Of  the  great  burial-churches  in 
Rome,  the  best  example  was  until  recently  fur- 
nished by  that  of  Santi  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  the  floor 
of  which  was  literally  crowded  with  graves  and 
sarcophagi.  The  church  of  St.  Paul  without  the 
Walls,  also  at  Rome,  which  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury was  a  favorite  burial-place,  was  surrounded 
by  a  space  intended  especially  for  interment, 
covered  by  a  roof  supported  on  columns,  and 
adorned  with  paintings;  and  that  of  St.  Balbina, 
also  outside  the  city,  had  a  teglata  under  which  the 
dead  were  buried. 

b.  Types  of  Ghraves:  In  the  primitive  age,  the 
simple  grave  dug  in  the  earth  was  the  commonest 
form  for  cemeteries  above  ground.  It  was  ordi- 
narily not  so  deep  as  the  graves  of  to-day,  and  was 
frequently  lined  with  slabs  of  stone,  with  brick,  or 
with  masonry.  This  custom  led  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  simple  grave  into  a  vault  capable  of 
holding  several  bodies.  Of  these  vaults  none  have 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated  as  were  those  of  the 
upper  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus  and  the  churches 
of  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Paul  without  the  Walls 
by  De  Rossi.  In  the  first-named  large  holes  were 
dug,  and  then  divided  off  by  partitions  into  spaces 

1  The  ®^^  \9,Tfs^  enough  for  one  body. 
Qy^Qj^j^yy   Thc   matcrials   used    in   construction 

Orave.  ^^^  t\Jii2i.,  brick,  marble,  and  thick 
layers  of  mortar.  In  these  compart- 
ments the  corpses  were  placed  one  above  another, 
a  slab  covering  the  one  first  buried  and  serving  as 
a  support  for  the  next.  The  place  of  the  slab  was 
occasionally  taken  by  an  arched  covering  of  brick 
or  by  a  layer  of  masonry.  In  this  particular  ceme- 
tery the  excavation  was  carried  deep  enough  to 
contain  ten  or  even  more  bodies  thus  superim- 
posed; the  average  is  between  eight  and  nine. 
The  same  system  is  found  at  Ostia,  Porto,  and 
Tropea  in  Calabria,  as  well  as  in  North  Africa  and 
at  Athens.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  same  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Calixtus,  the  corpses  were  laid  side  by 
side  and  separated  by  an  upright  slab.  While 
the  usual  shape  of  all  these  graves  was  rectangular, 
some  occur  in  North  Africa  which  correspond 
roughly  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  are  rounded 
off  at  the  head  an  1  foot.  They  were  frequently 
also  wider  at  the  head  than  at  the  foot,  giving  a 
bell-shaped  type  which  corresponds  to  examples 
found  in  the  Sicilian  catacombs.  In  both  cases 
this  type  is  a  survival  of  native  pre-Christian  usage. 

The  closing  of  the  graves,  whichever  of  these 
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forms  they  took,  was  done  in  various  ways.  In 
Upper  Egypt  commonjy,  but  elsewiiere  as  well,  the 
earth  removed  in  excavation  was  heaped  over  the 
grave.  In  other  cases  slabs  were  laid  either  flat 
on  the  ground  or  on  the  top  of  the  sides  where  an 

artificial    lining    was    placed    in    the 

Jj*      grave.     These  slabs  were  frequently 

of  the*  decorated  in  the   fifth  century  with 

Q^r^L^Q,     inosaic,  including  an  inscription  and 

various  pictorial  representations,  some- 
times the  portrait  of  the  deceased  or  symbolic 
designs.  Instead  of  slabs,  large  heavy  stones  cut 
into  a  rough  shape  were  used  in  some  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  and  in  North  Africa,  where  it 
was  an  inheritance  from  Carthaginian  custom. 

The  term  sarcophagus  was  originally  used  by 
the  ancients  in  connection  with  a  kind  of  stone 
found  near  Assos  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  the  property  of  consuming  the  flesh 
of  the  corpse  in  a  short  time  (Pliny,  Hist,  nat, 
XXXVI.  xvii.  27),  but  it  was  often  employed  for 
receptacles  made  out  of  other  stone.  The  early 
Christians,    taking   over   both   name   and    things, 

used  the  stone  they  found  at  hand. 

3.  Bar-      For  reUef  decorations,   however,   the 
oopbagl.    porous    and    often    flawed    limestone 

was  ill  adapted,  and  marble  was  gen- 
erally selected  where  these  were  desired.  The 
most  usual  form  was  that  of  a  parallelepiped, 
hollowed  out  to  receive  the  body.  The  shape  of 
the  body  was  sometimes  partially  reproduced  on 
the  outside,  especially  in  North  Africa,  or  at  least 
the  head  was  semicircular;  while  at  Rome  the 
head  and  foot  were  alike.  Sarcophagi  for  children 
seldom  occur,  because  they  were  usually  buried  with 
their  parents  in  the  larger  ones.  When  more  than 
one  body  was  to  be  placed  in  the  same  sarcoph- 
agus, stone  partitions  were  sometimes  placed  in 
the  interior.  Christian  sarcophagi  were  frequently 
adorned  with  more  or  less  elaborate  decorations, 
usually  in  relief,  though  the  taste  of  the  North 
African  Christians  for  mosaic  led  them  to  employ 
it  in  some  cases. 

Wooden  coffins  were  also  used,  either  enclosed 
in  the  sarcophagi  or  buried  in  the  earth;  but  on 
account  of  their  perishable  material  they  have 
almost  disappeared.     A  coffin  of  cypress  was  found 

in    tlie    marble    sarcophagus    of    St. 

4.  Other    Cecilia,  and  Gsell  found  others  of  oak 
Beoepta-    and  pine  in  sarcophagi  at  Tipasa.     A 

oles.  plain  rectangular  chest  of  cedar,  but 
richly  decorated  with  plates  of  gold 
and  silver,  received  the  remains  of  St.  Paulinus  at 
Treves,  and  was  afterward  enclosed  in  a  large 
sandstone  sarcophagus.  Coffins  of  lead  were  also 
known;  but  the  most  peculiar  receptacles  were 
those  in  the  shape  of  an  amphora  or  large  water- 
vessel.  These  easily  held  the  corpses  of  little 
children;  when  they  were  used  for  full-grown 
persons,  they  were  sometimes  taken  apart  and 
lengthened  by  the  addition  of  cylindrical  pieces 
taken  from  other  amphorae,  and  then  cemented 
together. 

IV.  Equipment  and  Decoration  of  Tombs:  Cor- 
responding to  the  great  variety  of  arrangement 
and  structure  noticed  above  is  a  still  greater  wealth 


of  objects  pertaining  to  the  equipment  and  decora- 
tion of  the  resting-places  of  the  dead.  Many  of 
these  objects  seem  natimd  and  intelligible  to-day, 
but  others  appear  peculiar,  especially  the  pro- 
vision of  household  utensils.  The  furnishing  of 
tombs  with  inscriptions  and  with  painted  or  carved 
images  is  but  an  inheritance  of  the  traditions  of 
earlier  civili2sed  peoples,  especially  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  and  it  seems  on  the  face  of  it  not  imlikely 
that  the  provision  of  these  various  other  objects 
was  similarly  a  following  of  ancient  custom.  It  is  in- 
disputable that  these  pre-Christian  p>eople8  regarded 
the  grave  as  a  house,  and  gave  it  corresponding 
arrangements  and  decorations.  Roman  tombs 
sometimes  accurately  resemble  dwelling-houses,  with 
atrium  t  tricliniaf  and  the  like.  Numerous  pagan 
inscriptions  designate  either  a  burial-vault  or  a 
single  grave  as  a  house,  the  eternal  house,  etc. 
These  same  designations  and  an  analogous  fonn 
of  construction  are  not  uncommon  in  eariy  Chris- 
tian usage,  as  might  be  shown,  did  space  permit, 
from  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers.  This  conception  of  the  grave  as 
a  house  offers  the  only  satisfactory  explanation 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  so  mysterious,  the 
character  of  the  objects  in  the  tombs  as  gifts  to 
the  dead.  In  themselves  unnecessary  if  not  sense- 
less additions,  they  merely  demonstrate  the  power 
of  long  custom,  from  which  even  medieval  Chris- 
tianity was  not  able  wholly  to  emancipate  itself. 

1.  The  Ghrave  Itself.— a.  The  Interior:  Proper 
clothing  for  the  corpse  was  universal,  no  matter 
what  form  of  grave  was  used.  Even  those  who 
died  of  the  plague  in  Alexandria  had  their  seemly 
vesture  (Eusebius,  Hist  eccl.,  vii.  22).  Linen  seems 
to  have  been  the  usual  material,  and  white  the 
color,  though  costly  stuffs,  such  as  silk  and  puiple 
and  gold  brocade  were  sometimes  used.  Ambrose, 
Chrysostom,  and  Jerome  protested  against  the  use 
of  gold-embroidered  garments,  and  the  first  and 
last  also  against  silk.  At  a  later  period  synods 
even  foimd  it  necessary  to  legislate  against  luxury 
in  grave-clothes,  e.g.,  that  of  Auxerre  in  578.  In 
the  same  century  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  that  a 
kinswoman  of  King  Childebert  was  buried  "  with 

great    ornaments    and    much    gold," 

1.  Objects  which,    however,    were    soon    stolen. 

Pertalninsr  The    indications    thus    given    in    the 

to  the      literature  of  the  period  are  confirmed 

Corpse,     by  numerous  discoveries,  the  largest 

number  of  which  have  been  in  Upper 
Egypt.  Here  the  garments  are  mostly  of  linen,  less 
often  of  pure  wool  or  silk.  As  to  mere  ornaments, 
though  Gregory  of  Nyassa  sa3rs  that  the  body  of 
his  sister  Macrina  was  stripped  before  burial  of 
rings  and  necklaces,  the  discoveries  show  that  this 
was  not  the  common  practise.  On  the  oontraiy, 
the  number  of  such  objects  found  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  bodies  were  more  richly  adorned 
in  death  than  in  life.  Among  them  are  rings,  ear- 
rings, bracelets  and  anklets,  necklaces,  combe  and 
hairpins,  fibul®,  etc.,  made  of  various  materials 
and  frequently  bearing  Christian  emblems,  such 
as  the  monogram  of  Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  dove,  fish,  and  cross.  With  these  ornaments 
it  is  easy  to  confuse  the  amulets  sometimes  found* 
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since  many  of  them  were  made  in  the  shape  of 
rings,  bracelets,  or  pendants  for  the  neck  (see 
Amulet). 

Where  the  grave-diggers  of  the  catacombs,  or 
the  stone-cutters  who  made  sarcophagi,  designed 
the  space  for  the  corpse,  as  was  often  the  case,  so 
that  its  head  was  higher  than  its  feet,  there  was 
no  need  for  any  support  for  the  head.  But  in 
other  cases  such  supports  were  placed  in  the  tomb, 
the  most  primitive  sort  being  of  one  or  more  stones. 
In  Upper  Egypt  rich  leather  cushions  stuffed  with 
tow  have  been  found,  so  sumptuously 

2.  Dispo-   decorated  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 

sition  of  works  of  art.  Vessels  of  clay  served 
the  Corpse,  the  same  purpose  in  North  Africa. 
Sometimes  supports  were  provided 
for  the  whole  body — in  North  Africa  a  layer  of 
beton,  here  and  elsewhere  simple  arrangements 
of  flat  bricks,  in  Catania  perforated  brick  supports 
on  low  feet,  like  benches.  On  sanitary  grounds 
the  grave  was  often  lined  with  unslacked  lime, 
which  was  also  sprinkled  over  the  corpse.  Traces 
of  this  custom  have  been  found  in  the  Roman 
catacombs  and  elsewhere,  as  in  North  Africa. 
The  dead  were  also  laid  in  some  places  on  a  bed 
of  laurel  leaves. 

While  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  age  usu- 
ally contemned  the  use  of  perfumed  oils  and  waters, 
they  used  such  things  for  the  dead  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  dead  were  anointed  before  they 
were  dressed  for  burial,  and  then  sprinkled  with 
perfumes  or  regularly  embalmed  with  spices, 
though  this  latter  practise  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively rare  in  Rome.  Anything  like  mummi- 
fying was  still  more  uncommon,  outside  of  Eg3rpt. 
Usually  cloths  wet  with  perfumes  were  laid  upon 
the  body,  especially  the  face,  and  vessels  of  the 
most  diverse  shapes  filled  with  perfumery  were 
set  near  it.  It  is  practically  certain  that  some  of 
the  vessels  known  as  AmpuUce  (q.v.)  contained 
these  perfumes,  and  others  wine.  As 
8.  Oifts  to  food  and  drink  were  set  out  for  the 

the  Dead,  martyrs  and  other  saints  at  the  com- 
memorative feasts,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  took  place  also  at  burials.  There  is  also 
the  often-discussed  possibility  that  such  vessels 
contained  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist,  or  at 
least  the  consecrated  wine,  in  connection  with  the 
practise  condemned  at  the  Third  Council  of  Car- 
thage and  often  later,  of  making  the  dead  partakers 
in  the  communion. 

Another  class  is  formed  by  the  large  number  of 
domestic  utensils  of  every  sort  which  have  been 
found  in  the  graves.  These  comprise  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  mostly  of  clay  but  sometimes  of  glass  or 
more  costly  materials,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  wri- 
ting-tablets, styluses,  ink-stands,  hammers,  nails, 
spinning-wheels,  chisels,  and  tools  of  many  different 
lands.  Other  objects  of  daily  use  pertain  less  to 
mere  utiHty  than  to  lUxury  and  adornment.  A 
varied  collection  of  articles  such  as  served  the 
women  of  those  days  for  the  toilet  have  been 
discovered  in  and  near  the  tombs  of  the  catacombs, 
made  of  metal,  mosaic,  ivory,  glass,  enamel,  and 
mother-of-pearl.  The  grave  being  conceived,  in  a 
certain  sense,   as  the  house  or  chamber  of  the 


departed,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  dis- 
covery that  parents,  for  example,  placed  near  the 
bodies  of  the  children  they  had  lost  even  the  trifles 
which  had  been  dear  to  them  in  life — dolls,  small 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  small  lamps,  spoons, 
etc.,  savings-banks,  and  ivory  letters  of  the  kind 
used  in  the  schools.  Even  things  relating  to  the 
amusements  of  grown-up  people — boards  for  games, 
dice,  and  the  like — are  occasionally  found.  Pieces 
of  money  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Since  there 
is  evidence  that  the  old  pagan  custom  of  providing 
the  dead  with  money  to  pay  Charon  for  the  ferriage 
persisted  among  Christians  in  Greece  and  else- 
where, there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  some  of  these 
coins  were  placed  there  from  that  point  of  view. 

b.  The  Exterior:  After  the  burial  was  finished, 
it  was  a  common  practise  to  fix  in  the  still  wet 
mortar  with  which  the  loculi  and  arcoaolia  of  the 
subterranean  cemeteries  were  closed  small  vessels, 
usually  of  glass,  sometimes  shells,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  vessels  inside  the  grave.  A  repeated 
renewal  of  these  is  evidenced  by  the 
^*  *^®*"  tomb  of  one  Peregrina  (d.  452)  in  the 
I^ht  d  ^^^^™^  ^^  San  Giovanni  at  Syra- 
I^o^se!  ^^^^'  several  glasses  must  have  been 
broken  and  replaced,  and  there  was 
also  a  clay  censer  still  containing  coals  and  some 
grains  of  incense.  The  lamps  similarly  affixed  to 
the  outside  of  the  graves  were  intended  to  be  lighted 
at  the  funeral  and  on  memorial  days.  Semicircular 
niches  were  made  in  the  adjacent  walls  to  hold  them. 
From  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  lamps  burning 
at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  were  kept  up  with 
special  reverence;  the  oil  from  them  was  credited 
with  miraculous  power,  and  pilgrims  often  took  a 
small  quantity  of  it  home  with  them. 

Many  of  the  objects  mentioned  above  (a,  §  3) 
are  found  embedded  in  the  mortar  outside  the 
graves,  sometimes  as  gifts,  but  in  other  ca^es  un- 
doubtedly as  means  of  identification  among  the 
thousands  of  graves  in  the  large  cata- 
2.  Marks    combs,  the  majority  of  which  had  no 
ofldenti-   inscriptions,  possibly    owing    to    the 
fication.     poverty  of  the  survivors.     Some  of 
these  substitutes  for  the  regular  in- 
cised blocks  of  marble  or  other  stone  are  letters, 
nimibers,  etc.,  embedded  or  scratched  in  or  above 
the  place  where  the  tomb  is  closed;    others  are 
small   objects    of   great    variety,    rings,    buttons, 
glasses,  bits  of  mosaic,  animals'  teeth,  shells,  coins, 
stones  of  fruit  and  leaves  of  plants,  fixed  in  the 
mortar  before  it  dried. 

In  their  use  of  sepulchral  inscriptions  the  early 
Christians  merely  continued  the  tradition  of  still 
older  civilizations.     Outside  of  the  family  vaults, 
on  or  over  the  door  of  which  the  name  of  the  occu- 
pants or  owners  appeared,  the  inscriptions  were 
placed  on  or  at  least  near  the  graves.    The  most 
peculiar    exception    to    the    general 
8.  Insorip-  usage  is  formed  by  those  which  have 
tionsand   the    inscriptions    inside    the    graves, 
Paintlnsrs.  where  they  can  not  have  been  visible 
to    passers-by.     Karl    Schmidt    dis- 
covered a  number  of  inscribed  gravestones  in  the 
necropolis  of  Antinoe  in  Egypt  which  seemed  to 
have  been  laid  originally  well  down  in  the  graves. 
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At  the  foot}  with  the  writing  underneath.  The 
inscriptions  were  either  cut  with  a  chiae!  or  other 
sharp  tool,  aerate  bed  with  a  sharp  point,  painted 
with  a  brush,  or  compoaod  in  mosaic.  These 
inscriptiona  ofTer  luost  trustworthy  and  striking 
evidence  of  the  mmte  of  thought,  ftijth,und  hope  of 
the  primitive  Christians^  especially  in  regard  to 
death,  the  gra\'c,  and  tho  resurrection  (see  In- 
fiOHiPTiONa;  Paixtlno). 

2.  The  Gh ambers  and  FttJisa^es:  In  these  the 
presetice  has  already  been  noted  of  tables,  benches, 
and  chairs  for  the  observance  of  the  commemora' 
tions  of  the  dead.  The  dimensions  of  such  tables 
aii  have  been  discovered  imply  that  the  nmnber  of 
participants  waa  small.  Wlile  such  furniture  is 
practically  absent  from  the  Roman  Catacombs, 
where  w*ood  must  accordingly  have  been  lused, 
several  tables  of  more  durable  material  have  been 
found  in  North  African  burial-places.  The  gal- 
lericji  and  chambers  of  the  catacombs  also  contained 
receptacles  for  the  materials  used  in  mixing  mortar 
for  closing  up  the  torn  be.  Those  which  have  been 
preserved,  made  usually  of  clay,  with  incrustations 
of  mortar  and  lime  still  upon  them,  may  have  been 
used  either  for  this  purpose  or  on  eanitary  grounds, 
to  counteract  the  effluvia  of  the  place.  Lighting 
arrangements  are  found  here  too,  although  the 
galleries  must  have  been  in  comparative  darkness, 
to  judge  from  the  way  in  which  Jerome  quot^es  Ps* 
iv.  15  and  Vergil,  Mndd^  ii.  755  in  connection  w^ith 
the  memory  of  his  visit  to  the  Roman  Catacombs. 
Aa  the  arcosafta  were  frequently  ornamented  with 
paintings  in  their  vaulta  and  lunett^es,  and  the  hcuti 
on  their  exterior  side,  so  also  the  chambers  and  less 
frequently  the  galleries  of  the  catacombs  were  dec- 
orated in  the  same  way*  No  doubt  the  structures 
above  ground  connected  with  the  cemeteries  were 
painted  in  much  more  numerous  cases  than  the 
scanty  remains  extant  at  the  present  day  would 
lead  one  to  suppose. 

(NlKOLAUsMfJLLER.) 
Btbliooiiapitt:  J,  To«rtiiih«nd,  Cataloffut  of  Book*  RtUttinif 
l0  thi  DUpotat  (Iff  Biidies.  New  York.  1SS7.  Oa  the  Rea- 
erml  quention  cotmM\ti  F,  Pipc^r,  Biril^tiinff  in  die  montt- 
mentale  TheitUmf,  Gotha.  1SG7;  J.  Wilpert,  Prindpien^ 
fraOKH  drr  chrUUichen  A^cha^^logw,  FrvJburg,  1S80;  F.  X, 
Kraufl,  Ueher  Beffriff,  Umfanfj  und  Qe»d*ichi«  dvr  ckriat- 
luhen  Arch^olaffif,  Freiburg,  1870;  id(^ra,  R«sl^Enc^kUtpA- 
dit  dtr  shTi%Uichin  Alterihiimft,  2  voLi.,  ib,  ISSQ-^B;  V. 
SchultEet  ArehiiiMU)^Uchr  litudien,  Vkmia,  1880;  Die  Kata- 
kombttt,  die  altchriHtiichen  GtabntSiien,  l^ip^ic^  1882; 
R.  Grou^«pt.  £twie  «ur  Vhiatoire  dee  earcophugt»  chrHieTit^ 
AtheDHr  IS85;  Lh  Wagner^  Afanngrt,  Cuttotnx  and  O^aert'- 
aneee,  London,  1886;  A.  Haspndever,  Dcf  alU^rietlirhe 
GfVlAerafAmiidc,  Bnmawick,  1886;  H.  Marucchi.  fjIHnentu 
d'QTchiotoffia  chr^iiffnne.  Pari  a,  1900;  Neaniier,  CkriMiitm 
ChurrJi,  voli,  f.-iv,*  conuuU  Index,  n.v.  "  Hiirial  ";  J^ebafT, 
Christian  CAurdV,  0,  286-310,  S^0-38&;  Moeller,  CAmfuzn 
ChtirtJi,  i.  279-283. 

For  burini  in  Palefltine  consuU:  T*  TobUr,  Gulgatha^ 
pp.  201  BflQ.,  et  paiuum,  Et.  G&U,  1851 ;  idem,  Zwti  BUthet 
Topoffraphie  von  Jervmalem^  ii,  227  eqq.*  Berlin^  1854; 
J.  N,  3eppt  Jerutafifm  ujyd  daa  heilige  Land,  l  273  eqq.T 
Schaffhaiuen,  1S73;  Survey  of  Wt^ttm  Palmttin^,  Londoo, 
1881  sqq.;  MHiheitunQen  und  Nachrithten  dtu  deutMchen 
FaLaatiTia-Vereinet  Leipdic,  1895  eqq,;  FaUetine  Ezplora- 
lion  FuTtd  Quartertu  StaiemmU  pa-uim;:  C.  Mommcrt, 
Gatooiha  und  da*  heiiiBe  Gr^ib  ru  Jeruaolfm,  hiipm^Cy  iOOO. 
For  Syrian  burml  connult:  F.  E.  C.  Ehfltrich,  Zu?fi  ndo- 
nitiJw  Intchriften.  pp.  1 1  sqq.,  MnrbuJiC,  1855;  C  J^  M.  de 
\ty^4.  Notice  ta-ch^oioffique  tur  lee  monummie  ff?«wrfl 
eriflioni*  en  Trrre  BatrttA,  Faru,  1870;  i4etti,  Si/fi*  c*nfrfl^» 
rfljia,  1865-77. 


For  Nortb  Afriu  eooault:    A.  L,  Elelitttn;  in^ripttone 

fhrMiennes  provenani  de  la  baeiligue  dp  Dam€ruJh^-KariJ^ 
^  Ctsrthoffe.  Const  &n  tint!,  t8€3;  idem,  Lem  T^fmtnoMM 
punitpit*  de  CorOu^e,  Lyoii«.  1390;  idem^  Aftiiqmtm  da^ 
tientiiM.  Fiktui.  1900;  R.  hi.  Smith  aati  £.  A,  Porcber,  Hit- 
tory  of  the  Rtxjvrti  DiMe&tvriee  ai  Ctfrww,  LoadoD,  lJ»frl; 
Nllroutaofl-Bi^y,  Notice  eur  fei  ftmill^  rtnenU*  ,  .  ,  ^  pp^ 
26  nqq.,  4^,  Alexandrus  1875;  idem,  L'Ancimmm  AU^i^ 
drie.  pp.  38  sqq.,  53-5*,  fll.  Parte.  1888;  Pierre  Gavialt, 
in  Bi^iothkiue  d'arcfiitiloffiu  Africaine,  part  2,  IS^j 
S.  G*elL,  HucKfTch^  ttrdi^hgiqiiee  en  AlQ^rie,  Parifl,  IfSH^ 
idem.  Lee  MonummntM  ^ntiquee  de  TAI^^Kc,  ib,  1889; 
M.  de  Hook.  Afot^riaux  pour  Mervir  d  VtirchSalogi^  i£| 
i'^I^Ifpte  chrJtienTie.  i^i.  P«t«ribur£,  l&Ol. 

For  Asia  Minor  consult :  J.  T,  Wood,  Diaeeva-im  ^ 
EpktMUM^  pp.  12  fi)(iq.,  LoadoD.,  1S77;  F.  Cuinont.,  Mtbuiffa 
d'QTch^loQve  Hd'hi^UAre,  xv.  (I&95)  24^  sqq,;  W.  M.  Run* 
Bfty,  Citiee  arvd  Bi^aprict  of  Phrygia,  ToL  i.,  p&rtA  1.  2, 
Orford,  lSfi5-fi7;  idem*  in  Jovmat  of  HetUKic  Stvdm, 
paaaim. 

On  tbe  Graek  lalandu  consuit:  L.  Roea,  Rtietn  anf  de% 
griechiechen  In^eln,  lii,  145-151.  gtuttgart,  1845;  L.  P.  di 
Ceanola,  Cypme.  Ntiw  York«  1877;  €.  Bayet,  in  BvUeliM 
de  carrapondnfice  HeUinique.  ii.  347-35^,  Paria,  1S7S. 

QjD  tbe  catatKiiiib^  at  Rotue  the  Ut«rv(ure  ia  enormous. 
The  folLowint^  ii  a  ieliectioa:  G.  E.  de  Roa«i.  Homa  sotlir- 
mn«,  3  void,,  Eonve.  1854-77  (the  one  i^reAt  book,  laiipely 
repmdaced  in  EntfJlsb  in  X  B.  NorthcQte  ojid  W.  H.  Brt^vn- 
low,  Roma  totierranea^  2  vob,,  LondoD,  1879.  an  autbori^ 
summfiry);  vitb  De  HossL's  monumeiita]  work  abonkl 
be  mentioned  tbe  periodieaJ  edited  by  bim,  BoU^Mwf  di 
archeoio^  ctiMtiaTi&,  Rame>  1883  sqq.  Ctba  repoeitoiT  of 
reports  of  flietcovery  and  d^ipht^nnent);  F,  X^  Kjbob;, 
Roma  ^oUerranea,  Freibun^,  1879  (baaed  on  De  RtMcl  Mid 
Nortbcote  and  Urowtdow);  S.  d'Agincourt.  Hieiov*  da 
Vart  par  let  m/myimmie,  6  vo1a„  Paris,  1S09-23;  W.  Rte> 
tell,  in  E.  Z.  Platntr  et  aJ.,  Beechreibunff  dxr  Stadl  R^mt^ 
J.  355-410.  Stuttgart,  l^Q:  G.  Marti,  Arehitrnttum  ddU 
Roma  Kolterranftz  crimtiana^  Roma,  1844;  C.  Maitlaiid» 
Churcfi  in  tfie  Catatombe.  London.  1847;  L,  Ferret.  Lm 
C*tt€icombet  de  Rome,  6  voln.,  Pahn.  1851-55  (plated  an 
valtiable^  tbe  text  im  BUpftrstkled);  W.  I^  Kip^  CaiocowAe  tf 
Rome,  New  York,  1S54;  D.  de  Richemont,  Let  Ccii^ 
comhee  de  Rome,  Parin,  1870;  P^  Allani^  Romm  aoutBraimet 
ParCn,  1874;  J,  H,  Parker,  Arckmoloffi/  of  Rome,  f«art«  lx^ 
K.,  xil.,  London.  1877  [a  standard  work);  T.  Roller,  />b 
Caiacombe*  de  B&me,  Pftris,  18S1;  W.  R,  Brwwuicnr, 
Cemfrlery  of  SL  PritciUa  and  Reami  Di^c&io^riee,  London, 
1892;  M.  ArmcUini,  Le  Caiacombe  roinane,  Rome.  1880; 
idem.  GH  antichi  cimi^ri  crittiani  di  Rotna  e  d't^ia^ 
ib.  1893;  R.  Laadani,  Ruine  atid  Ezcavations  of  A  ndei^ 
Rome^  Index  "  eemetericsfl."  Boston.  1897;  A.  Weber,  Die 
r^miechen  Katakow^n,  liegensburg,  1000« 

For  oenoeterwH  in  Italy  outftido  Romeeoniult:  G.  B.  Pa»- 
qulni,  Un  antico  dmiiero.  Sienna.  1831;  idem,  Rtlanotm  di 
un  antioo  rimiteto  ,  ,  .  ,  Maniipulciajio.  1B33;  C.  F.  BeU 
lertnartfu  Die  &Ltesten  chriedichen  BetfriiimieetAiten^  Ham^ 
burff.  1S39  (at  Naple*);  G.  Scberillo,  Lt  Catacombe  Napo- 
titane,  Naples,  18T0;  F.  Livrrani.  Le  Cakteomb^  .  .  .  4i 
Chiu*i,  Sienna,  1872;  T.  Roller,  ZHe  KatakamheH  Pon  Sawk 
Gennuro  ,  ,  .  in  Neapel,  Jena,  1877;  V.  S4^h1llt|?.  Dm 
Kaiakomben  von  San  Gennaro^.  ib,  1S77;  F,  Cotonna, 
ScoperUt  dianlii-hUiiiftNiip(?lK  lS7d-18&7.  Naples,  Ifidfi* 

For  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Sardinia  conj^uli:  G.  P.  Bftdeer, 
Dtuf^ription  of  Malta  and  Eafdinia,  pp,  255-2i6Q,  Malta, 
183S;  A.  A.  Caruana,  Recent  DiecoveHee  at  Notabiie^  Malta, 
1881;  idem,  A  Hypooexim  .  .  .  ,  ib.  1S84^  B,  L^ua, 
I>i*  Siadk  Syracut  im  AUrrthtim.  pp.  271,  275,  323-327. 
Strasbnrg,  1SS7;  V.  Straisullp.,  in  A rchit-ioetpnco Sicilians, 
XTii.  104-188,  Palermo,  1896;  J.  Ftihrer,  in  A.V.4,  1 
Klaafte.  Stx.  (18'Q'7),  part  3;  idem,  Forechungen  tur  Sieilin 
mttterranea,  UumcK  1807  (a  work  of  tbe  fint  impor- 
tmntse). 

For  England:  Caroline  B.  Southey,  Chapter*  em  Churck* 
yards^  London,  1870;  E.  E.  Jairell.  Leeeone  on  the  Chureh- 
i/ardr  ib.  IBSO;  MrsL  B.  Uolme«,  London  Burial  Ground*, 
ib.  18M. 

Cuniult  alio;  J.  B.  D.  Cocibet,  La  Normamdie  ttrnter- 
Taine  ou  Naticee  eur  de*  cifnetihre*  romaine  et  d»»  cime- 
liirreM  franfe.  Dieppe,  1355;  idem^  Sip^lha-ee  ffatdaiee*, 
famainee.  franqu^e  et  normandee,  2  vola,,  ib.   1857. 

The  ori^iuaJ  article  by  Mnller,  in  Hauck-Hernog,  RS,  %. 
7d4-877f,  ia  a  learned  treatise  and  ibould  be  eDtmilted  by 
advanced  itudeutai 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Cemeteries 
Census 


CEIISER  OR  THURIBLE:  The  vessel  in  which 
incense  is  burned  during  divine  service  in  the  East- 
em,  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  late  years  many 
Anglican  churches.  The  usual  shape  is  that  of  a 
small  metal  bowl,  with  a  base  on  which  to  stand  it 
when  not  in  use,  and  fitting  over  it  a  high  conical 
cover  in  which  are  perforations  to  let  the  smoke  out. 
The  whole  is  carried  by  three  chains,  on  which  the 
cover  slides  up  and  down,  when  it  is  raised  to 
allow  incense  to  be  thrown  upon  the  live  coals 
contained  in  the  lower  part.  In  connection  with 
the  censer  another  smaller  vessel,  called  the  incense- 
boat,  is  used  to  carry  the  supply  of  incense;  as  its 
name  implies,  it  is  shaped  like  a  small  boat,  but 
with  a  lid  and  a  base  on  which  to  stand  it. 

CENSORSHIP  AlTD  PROHIBITION  OF  BOOKS: 

By  censorship  is  meant  the  provision  that  no  pub- 
lication shall  be  issued  without  preliminary  exam- 
ination and  permission  by  the  authorities,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  secular.  The  prohibition  of  books 
as  dangerous  to  religion,  to  morals,  or  to  the  State 
dates  back  to  an  early  period.  Thus  all  works  on 
magic  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  by  the  later 

Roman   Empire.    Constantine  issued 

Early       an  edict  that  the  works  of  Arius  should 

Initances.   be  burned,  and  numerous  like  edicts 

against  books  of  other  heretics  fol- 
lowed. Those  who  used  or  possessed  such  books 
were  threatened  with  death.  The  Church  forbade, 
on  its  own  account,  the  reading  of  pagan  and  he- 
retical books  {Apostolic  ConatihUions,  i.  6,  vi.  16; 
canon  xvi.  of  the  Coimdl  of  Carthage,  398).  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  both  Church  and  State  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  same  principles;  a  salient  in- 
stance is  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
against  the  writings  of  John  Huss  and  its  execution. 
After  the  printing-press  was  invented  and  used 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  measures 
for  its  regulation  were  introduced  by  the  Church, 
which  first  established  a  formal  censorship  of  books. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  archbishops  of  Cologne, 
Mainz,  Treves,  and  Magdeburg,  Alexander  VI.  or- 
dered (1501)  that  no  book  should  be  printed  with- 
out special  authorization.  The  Lateran  Council 
of  1515  sanctioned  the  constitution  of  LeoX.,  which 
provided  that  no  book  should  be  printed  without 

having  been  examined  in  Rome  by 

Censor-    the  papal  vicar  and  the  master  of  the 

■hip  by  the  sacred  palace,  in  other  countries  by 

Church,     the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his  deputy 

and  the  inquisitor  of  heresies.  Further 
and  more  detailed  legislation  followed,  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  decreed  (session  iv.):  "It  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any 
books  relating  to  religion  without  the  name  of  the 
author;  neither  shall  any  one  hereafter  sell  any 
such  books,  or  even  retain  them  in  his  possession, 
unless  they  have  been  first  examined  and  approved 
by  the  ordinary,  on  pain  of  anathema  and  the 
pecimiary  fine  imposed  by  the  canon  of  the  recent 
Lateran  Council."  On  these  regulations  are  based 
a  number  of  enactments  in  different  dioceses  which 
are  still  in  force.  The  Council  decreed  also  that  no 
theological  book  should  be  printed  without  first 
receiving  the  approbation  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 


i;  and  this  rule  is  extended  in  the  monastic 
orders  so  far  as  to  require  the  permission  of  supe- 
riors for  the  publication  of  a  book  on  any  subject. 
The  Council  of  Trent  left  the  further  provision 
concerning  the  whole  subject  to  a  special  commis- 
sion, which  was  to  report  to  the  pope.  In  accord- 
ance with  its  findings,  Pius  IV.  promulgated  the 
rule  submitted  to  him  and  a  list  of  prohibited  books 
in  the  constitution  Dominici  gregis  custodies  of  Mar. 
24,  1564.  Extensions  and  expositions  of  this  ru- 
ling were  issued  by  Clement  VII L,  Six- 
Present  tus  V. ,  Alexander  VII . ,  and  other  popes. 
Practiae.  The  present  practise  is  based  upon  the 
constitution  SoUicUa  ac  provida  of 
Benedict  XIV.  (July  10,  1753).  The  maintenance 
and  extension  of  the  Index  librorum  prohibitorum 
was  entrusted  to  a  special  standing  conmiittee  of 
cardinals,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  (see 
Curia),  which  from  time  to  time  publishes  new 
editions  (the  latest,  Turin,  1895).  There  is  also  an 
Index  librorum  expurgatarumf  containing  books 
which  are  tolerated  after  the  excision  of  certain 
passages,  and  another  librorum  expurgandorum,  of 
those  which  are  still  in  need  of  such  partial  expur- 
gation. The  prohibition  to  read  or  possess  books 
thus  forbidden  is  binding  upon  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics, though  in  special  cases  dispensations  from  it 
may  be  obtained.  The  most  recent  regulation  of 
the  whole  matter  was  made  by  the  bull  Offlciorum 
ae  munerum  of  Leo  XIII.,  Jan.  25,  1897. 

The  State  in  many  cases  for  its  own  purposes  ap- 
proved the  principle  of  censorship  until  compara- 
tively recent  times.  In  Germany  it  was  abolished 
only  in  1848.  In  England  after  the  Reformation 
the  licensing  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  after  Milton's  famous  on- 
slaught upon  it  in  the  Areopagitica  (1643),  it  came 
to  an  end  by  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Conunons 
in  1695  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act.  The  Reformed 
Church  of  Germany  maintained  similar  regulations 
in  some  places,  where  the  synodal  form  of  organiza- 
tion prevailed.  Among  the  Lutherans,  the  matter 
was  as  a  rule  left  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

(E.  Friedbero.) 

Bzbuoobapbt:  E.  G.  Peignot,  DieUonnaire  ,  ,  ,  det  prin- 
eipaux  livr—  eondamtUM  au  feu,  Paris,  1806;  H.  Arndt, 
2>«  libru  jfrohibiHa,  Regensburg,  1865;  J.  Feasler,  Dot 
kirdUiehs  BUcherverhot,  Vienna.  1869;  F.  Sachse,  Die 
Anf&nge  der  BUcharaenettr  in  DeutecMand,  Leipsio,  1870; 
Suppreeeed  and  Ceneured  Booker  in  Edinbtargh  Review,  vol. 
exxziv.,  July,  1871;  T.  Wiedemann,  Die  kir<JUiehe  Budier- 
eenewr  in  der  Endideeee  Wien,  Vienna,  1873;  F.  H. 
Eeuaeh,  Der  Index  der  verboienen  BUcher,  Bonn,  1883  aqq.; 
Q.  H.  Putnam,  Ceneorehip  of  the  Church  and  ite  Influence 
.  LUerature,  2  vob..  1900;  JE,  in.  642-662. 


CENSUS. 
I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 
II.  In  the  New  Testament. 

The  Roman  Census  of  Citisens  (f  1). 

Provincial  Census  to  Regulate  Tribute  (i  2). 

Cases  and  Methods  of  Roman  Census  (f  3). 

Palestinian  Census  of  6  a.d.  Quirinius  (i  4). 

Luke  ii.  2  in  Error.     Jesus  not  Bom  Under  Quirinius 
(§6). 

No  General  Census  Under  Augustus  (f  6). 

Solution,  a  Census  by  Herod  (i  7). 

Census  is  a  term  used  to  designate  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  people,  generally  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion or  for  service  in  the  army. 


Census 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 
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[I.  In  the  Old  Testament:  Of  censuses  of  the 
whole  population  there  are  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament  ten  cases:  (1-2)  under  Moses  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  26,  cf.  Num.  i.;  Num.  xxvi.);  (3)  imder 
David  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9;  see  David);  (4)  under 
Solomon  (II  Chron.  ii.  17-18);  (5)  under  Reho- 
boam  (I  Kings  xii.  21);  (6)  under  Jehoshaphat 
(II  Chron.  xvii.  14-19);  (7)  imder  Amaziah  (II 
Chron.  xxv.  5-6);  (8)  under  Uzziah  (II  Chron. 
xxvi.  12-13);  (9-10)  under  Zerubbabel  (?)  and 
Ezra  (Ezra  ii.  64,  viii.  1-14).  There  are  other 
enumerations  given,  but  they  concern  merely  the 
strength  of  the  army,  as  in  II  Chron.  xiii.  3. 

n.  In  the  New  Testament:  The  subject  here  is 
of  interest  principally  in  its  relation  to  the  census 
mentioned  Luke  ii.  2  and  Acts  v.  37,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  birth  of  Jesus.] 

Originally  the  Romans  made  a  census  of  Roman 
citizens  only,  the  primary  object  being  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  quota  in-Yhe  taxes  for  the  costs  of 
war.  This  census  was  intended  to  exhibit  not  only 
the  pecuniary  but  the  total  effective  utility  of  the 
individual  toward  the  State.  So  it 
I.  The       included  attestation  of  personal   cir- 

Roman  cumstances,  capacity  for  service,  civil 
Census  of  and  military,  and  the  moral  worthi- 

Citizens.  ness  of  those  enumerated.  Gradually 
this  census  of  Roman  citizens  lost 
significance.  While  in  earlier  times  it  was  repeated 
every  five  years  in  connection  with  a  religious 
festivity  {lustrum),  during  the  civil  wars  it  lapsed. 
Augustus,  it  is  true,  consistently  with  his  general 
policy  of  bringing  about  an  ostensible  restoration 
of  the  republican  order  (T.  Mommsen,  Romisches 
Staatarecht,  ii.  337,  Leipsic,  1893),  adopted  the 
census  anew.  He  put  on  record  that  he  had  thrice 
held  a  complete  census  of  citizens,  viz.,  in  the  years 
29  B.C.,  8  B.C.,  and  14  a.d.  A  census  of  this  kind 
was  made  for  the  last  time  imder  the  Emperor 
Vespasian. 

The  census  of  the  Roman  provinces,  introduced 
much  later,  was  quite  distinct  from  this  census 
of  citizens,  the  difference  corresponding  to  that 
between  the  Roman  people  as  conqueror  and  the 
provinces  as  conquered.  Since  in  this  light  the 
provincial  census  was  designed  to  regulate  not  the 
rights  but  the  obligations  of  those  enumerated,  it 
served  only  to  define  military  service 

2,  Provin-  and  tribute.  The  forms  of  the  latter 
cial  Census  in  the  various  provinces  showed  great 
to  Regulate  diversity.     There  was  doubtless  every- 

Tribute.  where  some  sort  of  groimd  tax  {tribu- 
turn  soli),  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
definite  tribute,  partly  in  money,  partly  in  natural 
products,  which  could  also  be  levied  as  communal 
tithes,  except  that  if  in  case  of  a  defective  harvest 
the  amount  of  the  requisite  tribute  was  not  realized, 
the  tithes  were  made  good  through  other  taxes. 
The  real-estate  tax  was  everywhere  supplemented 
by  a  personal  tax  (tribuium  capitis),  which  might 
be  levied  as  a  uniform  capitation  tax  for  all,  or 
(as  in  Egypt)  as  a  graduated  p)oll-tax;  or  as  prop- 
erty or  income  tax.  In  all  forms,  however,  it  was 
let  by  contract  to  tax  farmers.  These  taxes,  which 
in  the  main  came  down  from  the  republican  era, 
were  in  the  earlier  period  regulated  oartly  bv  means 


of  a  census.  But  only  from  the  time  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Augustus  were  they  organized  on  a 
more  extensive  basis.  Especially  in  the  provinces 
incorporated  by  CsBsar  and  the  emperors  into  the 
Roman  Empire  were  the  fiscal  relations  thus  regu- 
lated. 

According  to  literary  records  well  known,  this 
was  done  three  times  in  Gaul  under  Augustus,  then 
under  Nero  and  Domitian;  in  Syria,  Judea,  and 
Spain  under  Augustus;  among  the  Clitse  under 
Tiberius;  in  Britain  imder  Claudius;  in  Dacia un- 
der Trajan.  Besides  these  provinces,  the  following 
are  named  in  inscriptions  as  subjected  to  a  census 
in    imperial    times:     Aquitania,    Bel- 

3.  Cases  and  gium,  Lugdunensis,  Lower  Germany, 
Methods  of  Macedonia,      Thrace,       Paphlagonia, 

Roman  Africa,  and  Mauritania.  In  the  re- 
Census,  publican  era  the  administration  of 
these  provincial  censuses  had  been 
combined  with  the  office  of  provincial  governor; 
but  in  imperial  times  it  was  transferred  to  the 
emperor.  Augustus  personally  executed  this  ofl&oe 
in  Gaul,  in  other  cases  the  emperor  was  represented 
by  men  of  the  highest  rank;  for  entire  provinces, 
as  a  rule,  persons  of  senatorial  station  were  ap- 
pointed; for  smaller  districts,  knights.  At  the 
outset  in  the  imperial  provinces,  the  census  was 
delegated  only  occasionally  (Mommsen,  ut  sup.,  u. 
410,  a,  4)  to  the  provincial  governor.  The  essen- 
tial uniformity  of  organization  of  taxes  and  assess- 
ments throughout  the  empire,  such  as  is  proved 
for  the  later  imperial  times  by  the  classic  legal 
sources,  although  no  traces  are  apparent  of  a  sudden 
reorganization  in  relation  to  the  provinces  under  the 
earlier  period,  was  early  anticipated  by  the  census 
regulations  of  Augustus.  As  to  the  detailed  con- 
stitution of  this  provincial  census,  which  later 
became  universal,  there  is  still  some  debate;  it  is 
fairly  certain,  however,  that  it  regulated  a  real- 
estate  tax  for  proprietors  and  a  personal  tax  for 
the  landless;  that  it  included  the  taxpayers'  per- 
sonal assessment;  that  its  organization  was  not 
communal  but  provincial;  and  that  the  foraial 
declaration  took  place  in  the  principal  centers  of 
the  fiscal  districts.  Of  the  interval  between  cen- 
suses there  is  certain  knowledge  only  in  relation  to 
Egypt,  through  the  new  discoveries  of  Egyptian 
papyri  (U.  Wilcken,  Griechische  Ostraka,  in  Archiv 
fiir  Papyrusforschung,  vol.  i.,  1899),  according  to 
which  in  that  country  two  kinds  of  assessments 
(apographai)  were  executed  at  stated  times:  a 
popular  enumeration  every  fourteen  years,  and  a 
declaration  of  movable  property  annually. 

In  Palestine,  at  all  events,  a  census  quite  in  the 

Roman  manner  was  executed  in  the  year  6  a.d., 

though  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 

which  in  that  year  came  imder  immediate  Roman 

jurisdiction.    The  Syrian  legate  Quiri- 

4.  Palestin-  nius  was  at  that  time  entrusted  with 
ian  Census  the  extraordinary  imperial  ooomiissicHi 
of  6  A.D.  of  undertaking  a  census  not  only  in 
Quirinius.    the  newly  annexed  country  but  also 

throughout  Syria  (cf.  also  CIL.  iii., 
supplement,  no.  6687).  The  vehement  opposition 
which  the  regulation  provoked  among  the  Jewish 
population  and  especially  with    a  faction  whose 
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leader  was  Judas  of  Galilee  (q.v.)  shows  that  in  that 
form  it  was  new  to  the  region.  This  census,  as  the 
mention  of  Judas  of' Galilee  implies,  is  referred  to 
in  the  words  of  Acts  v.  37,  "in  the  days  of  the  en- 
rolment." 

More  difficult  of  solution  is  the  other  New  Testa- 
ment passage,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  cen- 
sus decreed  from  Rome  (Luke  ii.  2).  It  is  here 
distinctly  stated  that  this  census,  commanded  by 
Csesar  Augustus  for  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  was 
the  first  which  took  place  in  Palestine  (as  decreed 
by  Augustus)  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of 
Syria;  and  that  by  it  Joseph  was  obligated  to  go 
with  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  his  place  of  enrolment, 
where  the  birth  of  Jesus  came  to  pass. 
5.  Luke  IL  2  From  the  starting-point  of  Acts  v.  37, 

in  Error,    it  were  most  plausible  to  bring  the 

Jesus  not  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  Luke  ii., 
Bom  Under  down  to  the  time  of  the  census  of  the 

Quirinius.  year  6  a.d.  This  is  antagoni2sed  by 
the  chronology  of  Luke  iii.  23,  also 
by  the  fact  that  both  Matthew  and  Luke  pre- 
suppose the  birth  of  Jesus  during  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  died  in  the  year  4  B.C. 
of  the  Dionysian  era  (see  Herod  and  His  Family); 
that  is,  the  birth  of  Christ  would  have  occurred  in 
the  last  preceding  years.  But  in  those  years 
Quirinius  could  not  have  been  governor  of  Syria, 
because  Sentius  Satuminus  was  governor  in  the 
years  8-6  B.C.  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XVI.  ix.  1),  and 
from  6  B.C.  until  after  Herod's  death  the  governor 
was  Quintilius  Varus  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XVII.  v.  2, 
X.  1).  It  has  been  therefore  proposed  on  exegetical 
grounds  to  set  aside  the  synchronism  between  the 
governorship  of  Quirinius  and  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
But  these  attempts  are  impossible  artifices.  It 
has  also  been  affirmed  on  the  strength  of  the  later 
governorship  of  Quirinius  in  the  year  6  a.d.,  that 
he  served  an  earlier  preceding  term  (T.  Mommsen, 
Re8  gestcB  divi  Auguati,  Berlin,  1865).  But  the 
evidences  of  this  are  quite  uncertain.  And  since 
in  no  case  can  an  earlier  term  of  Quirinius  as  gov- 
ernor coincide  with  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great, 
it  would  not  elucidate  Luke  if.  2.  If  it  be  assumed 
that  the  census  of  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  was 
begim  by  Satuminus,  continued  by  Varus,  and  com- 
pleted by  Quirinius  (Zumpt),  against  this  in  Luke 
ii.  2,  the  governorship  of  Quirinius  is  evidently 
intended  to  indicate  the  time  when  the  event 
recorded  there  took  place;  and  a  census  by  a 
Roman  officer  in  Judea  before  the  annexation  of 
that  cotmtry  is  improbable.  Accordingly  Zahn 
assumes  that  only  one  Roman  census  took  place 
in  Palestine,  namely,  under  Quirinius,  which  is 
meant  both  in  Luke  ii.  and  in  Acts  v.;  save  that 
this  occurred  not  in  the  year  6  a.d.,  but  in  the  year 
4  B.C.,  several  months  after  the  death  of  Herod. 
But  the  particularity  of  the  data  in  Josephus  con- 
tradicts this  hypothesis,  which  at  all  events  does 
not  clear  the  Gospel  of  Luke  of  error.  On  this 
account  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  governorship 
of  Quirinius,  Luke  ii.  2,  has  been  erroneously 
transposed  from  the  census  of  the  year  6  to  the 
year  of  Christ's  birth. 

Still  again,  the  report  in  Luke  ii.  of  a  general  Ro- 
man imperial  census  is  not  historically  warrantable 


according  to  the  literal  text.     Disregarding  later 

imtrustworthy  accotmts,  there   are  no  literary  or 

epigraphic  traces  of  an  imperial  census 

6.  No  Gen-  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  such  an 
cral  Census  event  could  not  have  occurred  with- 

Under  out  leaving  some  traces.  And  from 
Augustus,  the  monument  of  Ancjrra  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Augustus  did  not  hold  a 
census  of  Roman  citizens  in  the  period  from  8 
B.C.  to  14  A.D.  Only  in  the  emperor's  financial 
reform  projects  with  reference  to  the  whole  empire, 
and  in  the  assessments  held  by  him  in  many  parts 
of  the  empire,  appears  a  certain  nucleus  of  truth 
for  that  statement  in  Luke  ii. 

If  then  in  the  light  of  Luke  ii.  the  governorship 
of  Quirinius  and  the  Roman  imperial  census  can  not 
be  verified,  this  report  is  not  to  be  rejected  as  un- 
historical  in  all  other  respects.  That  Herod  at 
that  time  received  orders  from  Augustus  to  under- 
take a  census  in  his  country  is  not  an  impossi- 
bility. Highly  as  Herod  was  esteemed  even  by 
the  emperor,  he  nevertheless  remained  the  emper- 
or's subject.  This  is  manifest  from  the  words  of 
Augustus,  that  he  would  henceforth 

7.  Solution,  treat  him  not  as  his  friend  but  as  his 
a   Census   subject  (Josephus,  Ant.f  XVI.  ix.  3); 
by  Herod,    as  likewise  from  his  rating  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Syrian  procurators  (Ant., 

XV.  X.  3).  Consequently,  since  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine from  Pompey's  time  forth  had  been  obliged 
to  pay  tribute  in  various  forms  to  the  Romans, 
Herod  was  also  boimd  to  the  payment  of  tribute 
promptly  after  his  appointment  as  king  (Appian, 
Bella  civiliaf  v.  75).  It  is,  therefore,  arbitrary  to 
doubt  (Schurer)  that  he  also  paid  such  dues  con- 
tinually (cf.  Wieseler,  TSK,  1875,  pp.  541  sqq.). 
Nevertheless  he  was  not  deprived  of  the  right  of 
imposing  and  increasing  taxes  in  his  own  name 
(cf.  Josephus,  Ant.y  XV.  x.  4;  XVII.  u.  1,  xi.  2). 
It  is  accordingly  to  be  assumed  that  he  had  to 
furnish  tribute  to  a  prescribed  amount  at  Rome 
the  collection  of  which  was  generally  left  to  him 
out  of  Jewish  revenues.  Where,  however,  the 
Roman  interest  required  it,  the  emperor,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  could  intervene  for  raising  the 
necessary  taxes  to  make  up  the  tribute.  This  is 
apparent  from  a  similar  case,  wherein  Augustus 
commanded  Archelaus  to  remit  one-fourth  of  the 
Samaritans'  taxes  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XVII.  xi.  4). 
It  is  then  conceivable  that  he  conunanded  Herod 
to  regulate  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  Roman 
tribute  by  means  of  a  census  by  virtue  of  the  forms 
already  in  vogue.  For  that  Augustus  did  not  at 
that  time  order  a  specifically  Roman  census  in 
Palestine,  but  adhered  to  the  Jewish  practises,  is 
borne  out  by  other  analogies  in  Roman  procedure 
(Tacitus,  AnncUeSf  iv.  72),  by  the  operations  of  the 
Roman  census  of  the  year  6  a.d.,  and  by  indica- 
tions afforded  by  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  according 
to  which  the  census  in  question  was  decreed  con- 
formably to  Jewish  tribal  enrolments.  [For  reply 
to  above  see  Quirinius.]  F.  Sieffert. 

Bibliography :  The  older  literature  on  II.  is  given  in  TSK, 
1852,  pp.  663  sqq.  P.  E.  Huschke.  Ueber  den  Mur  Zeit  der 
O^mrt  Chriati  gehaUenen  Cenaua,  Breslau,  1840;  idem, 
C/eber  den  Ceneus  und  die  Steuerverfauung  der  .  .  .  Kaieer- 
set/,   ib.   1847;    C.   Wieseler,  Chntnologieche  Synopae  der 
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via-  Evanoelien,  Hamburg,  1843;  idem,  BeUrAge  Mtar 
ri^ioen  WUrdiffung  der  Evangelien,  Gotha,  1809;  idem, 
in  TSK,  1875,  pp.  435  sqq.;  J.  von  Gumpach,  in  T8K, 
1852,  pp.  663  sqq.;  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Commentationea  epi- 
gra-phiccB,  ii.  73-74,  Berlin,  1854;  idem.  Dm  Oebvrtajahr 
Chriati,  pp.  20  sqq.,  Leipbic.  IbCO;  Aberle.  in  TQ,  1865, 
pp.  103  sqq..  1868.  pp.  29  sqq.;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  in  ZWT, 
1865.  pp.  408  aqq..  1870.  pp.  151  sqq.;  H.  Gerlach,  Dis 
rirmischen  Statihalter  in  Sj/rien  und  Jud(Ui^  pp.  22  sqq. 
Berlin,  1865;  T.  Lewin,  Fcati  Sacri,  London,  1865;  H. 
Lutteroth.  Le  Recensement  de  QuiriniuM  en  JudH,  Paris, 
1865;  C.  £.  Caspari,  ChronoloffUch-geographitcha  Eirtr- 
leiiung  in  daa  Leben  Chriati,  Hamburg.  1869;  J.  Mar- 
quardt,  Rihniticke  Staataverwaltung,  vol.  i.,  ii.  204  sqq., 
Leipsio,  1881-84;  P.  Schegg.  Da»  Todesjahr  dea  .  .  , 
Herodea  und  daa  Geburtajahr  Chriati,  pp.  37  sqq.,  Munich, 
1882;  F.  Ilifcss.  Nochmala  daa  Geburtajahr  Chriati,  Frei- 
burg. 1883;  T.  Zahn.  in  NKZ,  1803.  pp.  633  sqq.;  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  in  Expoaitor,  1897.  pp.  274  sqq.,  425  sqq.;  idem, 
Waa  Chriat  Bom  ai  Bethlehem,  London.  1898;  SchQrcr, 
GeachichU.  i.  508  sqq..  Eng.  transl.,  I.  i.  357,  ii.  80,  105- 
143;  Haverfield.  in  Claaaical  Review,  July.  1900.  pp.  309 
sqq.;  DB,  iv.  183;  EB,  iv.  3994-96;  also  the  commen- 
taries on  the  passages  in  Luke  and  Acts,  and  the  works 
on  the  Life  of  Christ. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA:  The  extreme  southern 
portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  including 
seven  independent  states,  as  follows,  enimierated  in 
geographical  order  from  north  to  south: 

Area.  Popula- 

Square  miles.  tion. 

Colony  of  British  Honduras 7.562  40.000 

Republic  of  Guatemala 46.774  1.800.000 

Republic  of  Honduras 42,658  775.000 

Republic  of  Salvador 8. 1 30  1 .000,000 

Republic  of  Nicaragua 51 .560  400.000 

Republic  of  Costa  Rica 23,000  331 .000 

Republic  of  Panama 31,890  330.000 

The  population  is  overwhelmingly  Indian,  negro, 
and  mixed.  In  British  Honduras  in  1891  there  were 
only  400  whites.  In  Guatemala  60  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  Indians  and  28  per  cent  mixed.  About 
one-twentieth  of  the  p>opulation  of  Salvador  and 
one-fifth  of  that  of  Nicaragua  are  classed  as  white. 
In  Costa  Rica  there  are  8,000  Indians,  and  the 
remainder  is  almost  entirely  Creole.  The  Indians 
in  many  localities  retain  their  native  language  and 
live  in  almost  primitive  conditions;  where  classed 
as  Roman  Catholic  converts  their  relation  to  the 
Church  is  often  little  more  than  nominal.  But 
few  of  the  colored  population  still  persist  in  heath- 
enism. 

The  republic  of  Panama  was  formed  by  revolu- 
tion from  Colombia  in  1903.  Religious  statistics 
for  this  state  are  not  available,  but  it  may  be  said, 
in  general,  that  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  the 
rest  of  Central  America  and  the  mother  country 
(see  Colombia).  The  five  older  Central  American 
republics,  after  the  disruption  from  Spain,  formed 
from  1821  to  1839  the  "  United  States  of  Central 
America."  Their  present  independent  status  was 
attained  gradually,  often  after  internal  dissension 
and  warfare.  During  the  revolutionary  and  form- 
ative period  the  Church  suffered  much.  Its 
property  was  confiscated,  monasteries  were  abol- 
ished, monks  were  banished,  and  the  secular  clergy 
were  persecuted.  Poverty  has  also  been  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  Church.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
regulated  by  a  series  of  concordats  with  Pope 
Pius  IX.  between  1852  and  1863  (see  Concordats 
AND  Delimiting  Bulls,  VI.,  5). 

The  rcHc:ion  is  everywhere  Roman  Catholic,  but 
toleration  is  now  legally  assured  in  all  states.     The 


diocese  of  Guatemala  was  founded  in  1534  and  raised 
to  archiepiscopal  rank  in  1743.  The  suffragan 
bishoprics  are  Nicaragua  (1534),  Comayagua  (for 
Honduras,  1561),  San  Salvador  (1842),  and  San 
Jos4  of  Costa  Rica  (1850).  A  vicar  apostolic  has 
resided  at  Belize  in  British  Honduras  since  1893. 

An  Anglican  diocese  of  Honduras  and  Central 
America  was  foimded  in  1883.  The  bishop  resides  at 
Belize.  Guatemala  has  approximately  4,500  Protec- 
tants representing  EngliBh  and  American  churches 
and  including  a  congregation  of  about  1,000  Germans 
resident  in  the  capital.  Protestants  in  Honduras 
number  about  1 ,000  and  in  Costo  Rica  3,200.  They 
are  barely  represented  in  Salvador.  In  Nicaragua 
are  fifteen  "  stations  "  of  the  Moravians. 

All  the  states  have  public  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  and  progress  is  being  made  in  both 
elementary  and  the  higher  education.  As  might 
be  expected,  however,  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion is  illiterate.  Attendance  at  the  elementary 
schools  is  compulsory  in  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras.  Wh^helm  Goetz. 

Biblioorapht:  In  general:  T.  Child,  Spaniak  American  £•- 
publica,  London,  1892;  Etnoloffia  Centro-Americana,  Madrid, 
1893 ;  C.  Sapper,  Daa  n&rdliehs  Mittd  Ammiba,  Brunawiok, 
1897;  idem,  MiUdamtirika,  Reiaen  und  Studien,  ib.  1902; 
G.  Haebler.  Die  Religion  dea  MHOeren  Amarika,  Mfinster, 
1899.  On  British  Honduras:  A.  R.  Gibbe,  BrUish  Honduraa, 
London,  1883;  BriUah  Honduraa  Almanac,  anmud,  Beliae. 
On  Guatemala:  O.  Stoll,  Reiaen  und  SchUderungen  von 
Guaiemala,  1886;  T.  Brigham,  Ouatemaia,  New  York, 
1887:  A.  C.  Maudflley.  A  Glimpaa  at  Guatemala,  London, 
1899;  Miaaianary  Review  of  the  World,  ziv.  (1901)  168  aqq. 

CEOLFRID,  ch6Wrid,  SAINT:  Abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth  and  Jarrow;  b.  of  noble  parents  in  Northum- 
bria  c.  642;  d.  at  Langres,  France,  while  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  Sept.  24,  716.  He  became  a  monk 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  made  prior  by 
Benedict  Biscop  (q.v.)  of  his  new  abbey  of  St. 
Peter  at  Wearmouth,  which  was  begun  in  674; 
accompanied  Biscop  to  Rome  in  678;  became 
abbot  of  his  second  monastery  founded  at  Jarrow 
in  681  or  682  (where  he  had  Bede  among  his  pupils), 
and  in  688  abbot  of  both  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow. 
He  was  a  good  manager  and  increased  and  enriched 
his  monasteries,  at  the  same  time  making  them 
centers  of  learning  and  industry.  He  took  special 
pains  to  learn  the  Roman  methods  of  reading  and 
singing  the  services  and  influenced  the  Irish  in 
Scotland  to  adopt  the  Roman  date  for  Blaster. 

Bibuoorapht:  Bede,  Hiatoria  abbalum;  also  HieL  ecd,, 
iv.  18,  V.  21  (where  Geolfrid's  letter  toNaiton  [NeehtanJ. 
king  of  the  Picte,  on  the  Easter  question,  is  given),  v.  24; 
also  the  anonymous  Hiatoria  abbatum,  by  a  monk  of  Wear- 
mouth, contemporary  with  Ceolfrid,  in  Plummer's  Beda, 
i.  388-404;  W.  Bright,  Eariy  Engliah  Churdi  Hietory, 
pp.  308-309,  Oxford,  1897. 

CERDO  (CERDON):  A  Byrian  Gnostic,  who, 
according  to  Irenseus  (I.  xxvii.  1,  III.  iv.  3)  and 
Eusebius  (Chron.f  ed.  Schoene,  i.  168),  lived  in 
Rome  in  the  time  of  the  bishop  Hyginus  (c.  13^ 
140).  Epiphanius  (xli.  1)  connects  him  with 
Satuminus.  He  is  of  importance  chiefly  as  having 
been  the  teacher  of  Marcion  (q.v.).    G.  KrOokr. 

CERINTHUS:  Gnostic  teacher  of  Asia  Minor, 
about  100  A.D.  According  to  Irenseus  (I.  xxvi.  1), 
he  taught  that  the  world  was  not  created  by  the 
first  God,  but  by  a  subordinate  power.     Jesus  was 
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a  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  but  was  wiser  and  more 
righteous  than  other  men.  After  his  baptism  the 
spirit  of  the  ail-sublime  power  of  God  descended 
upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  From  now  on  he 
preached  the  unknown  Father  and  performed 
miracles.  Finally  the  ''  Christ  "  forsook  him,  but 
*'  Jesus "  suffered  and  rose  again,  whereas  the 
spiritual  Christ  did  not  suffer.  John  directed  liis 
Gospel  especially  against  Cerinthus  (III.  xi.  1),  and 
in  proof  of  the  aversion  which  the  apostle  felt 
toward  this  heretic  Irenseus  (III.  iii.  4)  tells  a  story 
from  Polycarp  that  the  two  met  once  in  the  baths 
at  Ephesus,  whereupon  the  apostle  fled,  "  lest 
even  the  bath-house  fall  down  because  Cerinthus 
is  inside."  In  the  main  the  story  is  credible,  but 
the  later  story  (cf.  Epiphanius,  Hot.,  xxviii.  and 
others)  of  the  Judaism  of  Cerinthus  is  an  invention. 
The  assertion  of  the  Roman  Caius  that  CerinthuB 
ia  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  is  certainly  erro- 
neous. G.  Kr^qer. 

BnuooBAPHT:  R.  A.  Lipdiu,  Zvr  Queaenkritik  dea  Epi- 
Vhaniua,  pp.  116-122.  Vienna,  1866;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  KeUer- 
gmekidUe  dsM  UrdurUterUumt,  pp.  411-421.  Leipnc,  1884; 
A.  Harnaek.  DogmengeaehidUe,  i.  234-236.  Freiburg,  1894, 
Eng.  transl.,  iii.  14-19,  Boston,  1897;  T.  Zahn,  Geachichte 
dm  nnUeBtameniluAen  Kanont,  2  vola..  ErUngen,  1888-92; 
KrCkfer,  Hiatory,  p.  68  and  literature  given  there. 

CESARIia,ch^^sa-rt'n!,  GIULIANO  (JVLUN  CE- 
8ARINI) :  Cardinal.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
family  of  Rome  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
curia  as  a  humanist  and  teacher  of  law  at  Padua. 
Pope  Martin  V.  made  him  cardinal  (1426)  and 
Eugenius  IV.  promoted  him  to  cardinal  bishop  of 
Frascati.  His  knowledge  of  law  and  abiUty  as  a 
diplomatist  fitted  him  for  delicate  missions.  The 
Hussite  question  was  entrusted  to  him  and  he  en- 
tered Bohemia  with  a  crusading  army,  but  the  army 
was  defeated  and  the  cardinal  fled  ignominiously 
(1431).  From  1431  to  1438  he  presided  at  the 
Coimcil  of  Basel  with  marked  ability.*  In  1438  and 
1439  he  was  active  in  Ferrara  and  Florence,  and 
shortly  after  went  to  Hungary  to  incite  King 
Vladislav  to  war  against  the  Turks.  He  succeeded, 
and  war  broke  out  in  1443,  but  Vladislav  was 
defeated  and  slain  at  Varna,  Nov.  10,  1444,  and 
Oesarini  also  perished  while  trying  to  escape; 
he  was  probably  assassinated  and  robbed  while 
endeavoring  to  cross  the  Danube. 

Paul  Tschackert. 
BnuoaRAraT:  The  older  accounts  are  in  A.  Chacon,  Vita 
,  .  .  jHnUificum  e<  .  •  •  eardinalium,  ii.  861  sqq.,  4  vols., 
Rome,  1677;  and  E.  Baliue,  Miscellanea,  vol.  iii.,  4  vols., 
Lucca,  1761-64.  Consult  also:  F.  von  Beiold,  K&nio 
Sigmund  und  die  Reichekrieoe  gegen  die  Hueiten,  3  parts, 
Munich,  1872-77;  Creighton,  Papacy,  ii.  163-165,  194 
sqq.;  Hefele,  ConciliengeschidUet  vol.  vii.  passim;  KL, 
iii.  26-28. 

CHAD,  SAINT.    See  Ceadda,  Saint. 

CHADERTON,  LAURENCE:  Puritan;  b.  near 
Oldham  (8  m.  n.e.  of  Manchester),  Lancashire, 
Sept.  14,  1536  or  1538;  d.  at  Cambridge  Nov.  13, 
1640.  He  studied  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1567;    B.D.,  1578;    D.D.,  1613),  and  there 

*  At  the  Council  of  Basel  Ceearini's  attitude  toward  the 
Hussites  was  highly  conciliatory;  and  he  urged  a  thorough 
reformation  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  as  the  only  safeiniard 
asainst  further  schisms. — A.  H.  N. 
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embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  for  which  his 
father  threatened  to  disinherit  him.  He  became 
fellow,  dean,  tutor,  and  lecturer  of  his  college,  and 
as  afternoon  lecturer  of  St.  Clement's  Church, 
Cambridge,  for  neariy  fifty  years  acquired  fame 
as  a  preacher  and  exerted  a  far-reaching  influence. 
When  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  fotmded  Enunanuel 
College  in  1584  he  insisted  on  Chaderton's  becoming 
master,  and  the  latter  filled  the  office  with  Inuch 
ability  and  success  till  1622,  when  he  resigned. 
From  1598  to  1640  he  was  prebendary  of  LincoUi. 
Though  a  Puritan  he  was  moderate  in  views  and 
conciUatory  in  manners.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  (q.v.),  and  was  one  of 
the  Cambridge  oonmiittee  of  Bible  translators. 
He  appears  to  have  published  nothing  except  an 
anonymous  tract,  De  jtisHficaiume,  and  a  single 
sermon. 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Dillingham,  Vita  ChadertoM,  ed.  J.  Dil- 
lingham, Cambridge.  1700,  Eng.  transl.  by  E.  S.  Schuck- 
burgh,  ib.  1884;   DNB,  ix.  430-432. 

CHAD  WICK,  JOHN  WHITE:  American  Uni- 
tarian; b.  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1840; 
d.  in  Brooklyn  Dec.  11,  1904.  His  father  was  a 
seafaring  man,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker. But  in  1857  he  enter^  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  while  there 
determined  to  become  a  minister.  From  the  Nor- 
mal School  he  passed  to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
and  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University, 
from  which  latter  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
1864.  He  was  inmiediately  asked  to  supply  for 
three  months  the  pulpit  of  the  Second  Unitarian 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  but  made  so  favorable 
an  impression  that  his  relation  became  a  pennanent 
one  and  he  was  its  pastor  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Besides  being  well  known  as  a  preacher  and  lec- 
turer and  highly  esteemed  as  a  man,  he  won  dis- 
tinction as  an  author  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
He  described  himself  as  a  "radical  Unitarian,"  but 
he  was  heard  with  respect  by  those  who  most 
differed  from  him.  Besides  many  other  contributions 
to  the  press,  he  published:  Life  of  Nathaniel  Alexan- 
der Staples  (Boston,  1870);  A  Book  of  Poems  (1876, 
now  in  its  10th  ed.);  The  Bible  of  To-day  (New 
York,  1878) ;  The  Faith  of  Reason,  a  Series  of  Dis- 
courses on  Leading  Topics  of  Religion  (Boston,  1879, 
2ded.,  1880);  Some  Aspects  of  Religion  (New  York, 
1879);  Belief  and  Life  (1881);  The  Man  Jesus 
(Boston,  1881,  2d  ed.,  1882);  Origin  and  Destiny 
(1883);  In  Nazareth  Town  :  a  Christmas  Fantasy, 
and  Other  Poems  (1883);  A  Danng  Faith  (1886); 
The  Good  Voices,  poems  (Troy,  N.  Y.,  1886); 
Charles  Robert  Darwin  (Boston,  1889);  EvoluHon 
and  Social  Reform  (1890) ;  Evolution  of  Architecture 
(New  York,  1891);  Evolution  as  Related  to  Citizen- 
ship (1892);  George  William  Curtis:  an  Address 
(1893) ;  The  Old  and  the  New  Unitarian  Belief  (Bos- 
ton, 1894);  Theodore  Parker  (1900);  William  EUery 
Channing  (1903);  and  Later  Poems  (1905>. 

CHArrANYA,  choi^'ta-nt^a:  Brahman  fonnu- 
latorof  the  doctrine  of  Bhakti.    See  India,  I.,3,  }  3. 

CHALCEDON,  kal'se-den:  A  city  of  Bithynia, 
on  the  Bosporus,  near  Constantinople,  the  scene 
of  the  Fourth  General    Council    (451),   at    which 
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Eutycliionism  waa   coademned    and  the  so-called 
Creed  of  Chalcedon  adopted.     See  Christoloot, 

IV;    EUTYCUIAKISM. 

CHALDEA.     Bee  Babylonia,  VI,  7. 

CHALDEAIf  CHRISTIAIfS.     See  Ncstqhiaks* 

CHALICE.     See  Vessels,  Sagrei>,  i  I. 

CEALLONER,  RICHAKD :  EngUah  Ronmn  Cath- 
olic prelate;  b.  at  Lcweft  (50  m*  s.  of  LoDdon), 
Sussex,  Sept  29,  1691 ;  d.  in  London  Jan.  12,  1781. 
His  father  was  a  Protest  ant »  but  died  »oon  after 
his  son'js  birth,  and  the  latter  waa  brought  up  by 
Roman  Catholics  and  embraced  their  religion  at 
about  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  1704  be  was  eent  to 
Douai  and  remained  there  as  student »  prnfesaor, 
and  viee-preeident  for  twenty-six  years  (B.D., 
1719;  D.D.,  1727;  ordained  priest  171 B).  In  1730 
he  joined  the  London  mission,  and  id  1741  was  con- 
aecratcHi  coadjutor  to  Dr.  Benjamin  P^itre,  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  London  district;  he  became  vicar 
apofjtolic  on  Dr.  Pet  re's  death  in  1758.  He  was  a 
learned  and  pioua  man,  and  performed  his  dtitiea 
with  faithfulness  and  ability,  in  tlie  midst  of  perse- 
cution fram  the  penal  laws  and  the  fanaticism  of 
the  English  populace.  He  wrot4J  upward  of  forty 
different  works,  oootrovcrsial,  devotional »  lustor- 
ical,  etc.  His  Memmrs  of  AlisswmiTy  Pritsts  .  .  . 
and  of  other  Calholics  .  .  .  that  have  suffered  death 
in  England  tm  rdigums  accounts  from  the  ymr  1577 
to  I&S4  (2  vols,,  London,  1741—42;  many  later  eds. ) 
IS  the  Roman  Catholic  **  Book  of  Martyrs  ";  The 
Garden  of  the  Soul  (1740)  is  still  the  moet  poptdar 
prayer-book  with  English  Roman  Catholics;  and 
The  Rheims  New  Testamenl  and  the  Douay  Bible, 
with  annotations  {5  vols.,  London,  1749^50;  3d 
ed.,  revise<i,  1752),  prepare*!  by  Chiii loner  and 
under  his  di  recti  on  <  is  the  best-^known  version  of 
the  Douai  Bible,  His  Life  was  written  by  J.  Bar- 
nard (London,  1784),  and  by  Dr.  John  Miliier 
(in  the  5th  ed.  of  his  Grounds  0/  the  Old  Religion ^ 
1798). 

BiSLtooaAPBTt  J.  Btrnmrd,  Life  of  ...  H.  Chai^ner, 
London,  17B4;  Juhn  Milacr,  Brief  AtcounJ  uf  thf  Lift  of 
RichaTd  CkaUQner.  preSjied  to  the  6th  vd.  of  Chmllotier'Ai 
Groutidt  oj  tfu  Old  Religion,  lb,  179S:  J,  CUbw,  Bihlio- 
graphical  Dictionary  0}  Engliih  Catholia,  i,  447-457,  hon- 

CHALMERS,  JAMES:  London  Missionary  So- 
cicty  missionary;  b.  at  Ardriahaig,  Argylcshire, 
Scotland  (45  m.  w.  by  n.  from  Glasgow),  Aug.  4, 
1841;  d.  at  Risk  Point,  Goaribari  Island,  Gulf  of 
Papua,  New  Guinea,  April  8,  IDOL  Converted  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  wfliS  «K>on  after  called  to  the 
foreign  mission  field  and  after  study  at  Cheshunt 
College  and  at  Highgate,  an  institution  conducted 
by  the  London  JrOsaionary  Society,  he  was  sent  by 
that  Society  to  Raratonga,  one  of  the  group  of  Cook 
Islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  where  he  arrived 
in  1867.  The  island  had  been  partially  Christianized, 
but  he  did  a  good  work  in  education  and  evan- 
gelization. In  1877  he  removed  to  Now  Guinea, 
where  he  encountere<l  caunibaU  and  did  a  memo- 
rable work  at  the  constant  risk  of  life.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  many  journeys  that  he  was  killed.  He 
takes  his  place  beside  Williams  and  Pattcn^on  as  a 
missionary  hero  in  the  South  8eaa. 


BlBi40qiiAFHy:  Coutfult  fait  own  Fion^er  Lift  drttf  Wofk  idt 
Nww  Gwinai,  tSTT-IS94,  Loodon  189S:  and  the  biocr** 
phiftB  by  W.  Hobiwn.  th.  1901  i  a  Leonoit^  ib.  1902^  mud 
E.  LoTfltt,  ib.  1902  (the  bst-tianiKl  centuiiiiif  CluLmen  i 
Aui^offraphy  and  LeU^t). 

CHALMERS,  THOMAS:    The  leader  of  the  Fnse 

Church  of  Scotland;  b.  in  East  Anstruthcr,  Fifc^ 
shire,  Mar.  17,  1780;  d  in  Edinburgh  May  30,  1S47. 
The  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  comfKieed  of 
middle-class  people  of  the  strictest  type  of  Cal* 
vinisin ;  and  hence  in  his  opening  years,  he  received 
thorough  indoctrination*  He  entered  St,  Andrews 
University  when  only  eleven  years  old^  ^nd  con- 
fined his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  tnatbe- 
matics,  but  did  not  give  up  his  original  intention 
of  becoming  a  preacher,  and  accordingly  waa 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  St»  Andrews  Jan., 
1 799,  His  character  eariy  developed  into  mat  uri  ty . 
Instead  of  beginning  his  professional  work,  be  con- 
tinued the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural 
science;  and  during  the  winter  of  1S02-03  he  acted 
Ba  assistant  to  the  profeesor  of  mathemati<^  at  St. 
Andrews,  He  showed  an  extraordinary  power  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  in  almost  any  topic  he  took 
up;  although  it  was  this  very  fact  which  at  that 
time  cost  him  his  place,  the  authorities  disliking 
the  novelty  of  his  methods.  He  settlcxl  aa  minister 
of  Kilmeny,  nine  miles  from  St.  Andrews,  May, 
1803,  and  in  the  following  winter,  wbtle  preaching 
regularly,  opened  voluntary  and  independent  classes 
in  mathematics  at  the  university,  which  were  largely 
attended,  although  vigorously  discouraged  by  the 
authorities.  He  was  a  faithful  pastor  at  Kil- 
meny,   and    his    preaching    attrmcted 

Ministry  wide  attention,  but  Ins  heart  wa^  not 
at  in  his  work.     He  was  trammeled  by 

Kilmeny,  the  prevailing  moderatiam,  which  put 
culture  above  piety,  and  state  support 
above  independence.  In  1S08  evidence  of  the 
trend  of  his  thinking  appeared  in  hiB  Inquiry  inta 
the.  Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Besource*. 
The  supply  of  man's  physical  and  social  needs 
was  uppermcwst  in  his  mind.  In  the  midst  of  mich 
work  he  was  visited  with  severe  domestic  aflUc- 
tioniSj  and  a  serious  illness  brought  him  to  death's 
door;  but  he  recovered  after  a  ycar^  David  Brew- 
ster asked  him  to  contribute  to  his  Edinburgh 
Elncyclopedia,  He  at  first  chose  "  Trigonometry," 
but  at  length  took  **  Christianity "  (separately 
published,  1813).  And  as  he  exandned  the  doc- 
trines of  this  religion,  and  went  deeper  into  its 
mysteries,  he  realised  its  importance,  and  by  study- 
ing about  Christianity  he  became  a  Christian,  The 
parishioners  quickly  became  aware  that  he  bad 
really  not  so  much  resumed  his  work  among  them 
33  begun  it.  His  whole  soul  was  on  fire,  and  his 
culture  was  now  used  to  make  the  saving  truth  of 
sa^'ing  power.  He  cut  loose  from  the  mooring  of 
mode  rat  ism,  and  became  a  decided  Evangelical. 
His  eloquence  was  expended  in  new  channels,  and 
with  great  results. 

In  July,  1815,  he  was  formally  admitted  as 
minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.  In  1S16 
he  delivered  on  week-days  the  famous  series  of  seven 
DiscouTsea  on  the  ChriAtian  Revelation  ^  Vimced  in 
Conneetinn  with  Modern  AAttonomy.  In  Sept., 
1819,  he  removed  from  the  Tron  paiiah  to  that  of 
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St.  John's,  in  order  that   he   might,  in  a  newly 

constituted  parish,  have  an  opportunity  of  testing 

the  practicability  in  a  large  city  of  the  old  Scottish 

scheme  of  providing  for  the  poor.     In 

In         the  parish  there  were  two  thousand 

Glasgow,  families.  These  he  distributed  into 
twenty-five  divisions;  and  over  each 
such  district  he  put  an  elder  and  a  deacon — the 
former  to  attend  to  their  spiritual,  the  latter  to 
their  temporal  needs.  Two  commodious  school- 
houses  were  built;  four  competent  teachers  were 
employed,  and  by  school-fees  of  two  and  three 
shillings  each  a  quarter,  seven  hundred  children 
were  educated;  while  on  Sunday  the  forty  or  fifty 
local  schools  supplied  religious  instruction.  Dr. 
Chalmers  not  only  presided  over  all  this  system 
of  work,  but  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the 
details,  even  visiting  personally  every  two  years 
each  family  of  the  parish,  and  holding  evening 
meetings.  He  also  assumed  complete  charge  of 
the  poor;  and  by  thorough  system,  and  consequent 
weeding-out  of  unworthy  cases,  he  reduced  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  from  fourteen  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  annum. 
This  efficient  system,  however,  in  1837  was  given 
up;  and  the  **  Elng^h  **  plan  of  compulsory  assess- 
ments, which  requires  much  less  trouble,  and 
probably  does  much  less  good,  was  substituted. 
In  Nov.,  1823,  Dr.  Chalmers  became  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  in  St.  Andrews  University, 
and  in  Nov.,  1828,  professor  of  theology  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  1833  he  issued  his  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
On  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man.  This  work  made 
a  great  sensation;  and  his  biographer.  Rev.  Will- 
iam Hanna,  says  that,  in  consequence,  he  received 
"  literary  honors  such  as  were  never  united  pre- 
viously in  the  person  of  any  Scottish  ecclesiastic." 
In  1834  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  soon  after  one  of  its  vice-presi- 
dents, in  the  same  year  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France;  and  in  1835  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  taken  little  part  in  church 

government;  from  then  on  he  was  destined  to  have 

more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  man  of  the  centiuy . 

The  friction  between  Church  and  State  in  Scotland 

was  rapidly  producing  trouble.  The  attempt  to  settle 

ministers  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  congregations 

was  the  commonest  complaint.*    The  historic  case 

is  that  of  Mamoch.    Here  only  one 

The  Organ-  person  in  the  parish  signed  the  call; 

ization  of  and  yet  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie 

the  Free    decided,  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  three,  to 

Church,  proceed  with  the  ordination,  and  did, 
although  these  seven  were  suspended. 
In  so  doing  they  were  upheld  by  the  civil  authority, 
which  annulled  their  suspension.  But  this  case 
was  only  an  aggravation  of  a  common  iU.  Matters 
became  so  serious  in  all  parts  of  Scotland  that  a 
convocation  was  held  in  Nov.,  1842,  to  consider  the 
matter;  and  a  large  number  of  ministers  resolved 
that,  if  relief  was  not  afforded,  they  would  with- 

*  The  point  at  issue  was  lay  patronage.  British  law  having 
conferred  upon  landowners  the  right  to  nominate  to  pas- 
torates in  their  possessions. — A.  H.  N. 


draw  from  the  Establishment.  No  help  came; 
and  accordin^y,  on  May  18,  1843,  four  hundred 
and  seventy  clergymen  withdrew  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  constituted  themselves  into 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  electing  Dr.  Chal- 
mers as  their  first  moderator.  He  had  foreseen 
the  separation,  and  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  the 
support  of  the  outgoing  ministers.  But,  after  he 
had  safely  piloted  the  new  church  through  the 
stormy  waters,  he  gave  himself  up  more  exclu- 
sively to  professional  work,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  of  which 
he  was  principal,  and  to  the  composition  of  his 
Institutes  of  Theology.     He  died  suddenly. 

Dr.   Chalmers  is   to-day  a   molding  influence. 
All  the  churches  of  Scotland  unite  to  do  him  rev- 
erence.    He  was  a  greater  worker  than  writer, 
and  a  greater  man  than  either.     It  was  surely 
enough  honor  for  one  life  to  inspire  spiritual  life 
throughout  an  entire  land;    and  as  the  tireless 
and  practical  reformer,  as  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist, and,  above  all,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  he  will  live. 
Biblioobapht:  The  principal  Life  is   by  his    son-in-law, 
W.  Hanna.  Memovn  of  the  Life  and  Wriiingt  of  ThomoM 
Chalmen,    4   vols..  Edinburgh.   1840-52.     Consult   also: 
A.  J.  Slymington].  Thomaa  Chalmen,  Oie  Man^  hia  7*tme«. 
and  hi»  Work,  Ardrossan.  1878;   D.  Fraser,  Thomaa  Chair- 
men, London.  1881;    J.  L.  Watson.  The  Life  of  Thomae 
Chalmera,  Edinburgh.  1881;   J.  Dodds.  Thomae  Chahner; 
ib.  1892;    W.  O.  Blaikie.  Thcmae  Chalmer;  ib.  1896  (in 
Famoua  Seota  Series);    Mrs.  Oliphant,  Thomaa  Chalmera, 
Preacher,    Philoaopher,    and   Stateaman,    London.    1896; 
DNB,  ix.  440-454. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  JACOB:  Reformed  (Dutch) 
missionary;  b.  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  Apr.  13,  1835;  d. 
at  Madanapalli,  Madras,  India,  March  2,  1908.  He 
was  educated  at  Western  Reserve  College,  O.  (B.A., 
1856),  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York.  In  1859  he  went  as  a  medical 
missionary  to  the  Aroot  Mission,  Madras,  and  was 
stationed  successively  at  Palmaner,  Madras  (1860- 
1863),  and  at  MadanapaUi,  Madras  (1863-1901). 
From  1891  he  was  lector  in  Biblical  languages  and 
prophecy  and  acting  principal  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  Arcot  Mission,  Palmaner.  He  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  for  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Telugu,  1873-94;  member  of  the  Telugu 
Revision  Committee  of  the  Madras  Tract  Society  in 
1873-^1  and  in  1878  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  for  India.  In  1901 
be  was  first  moderator  of  the  South  India  United 
Church  Synod,  and  since  engaged  in  literary  work 
in  Tamil  and  Telugu.  He  translated  the  lituigy 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  into  Telugu  (Ma- 
dras, 1873),  and  also  prepared  a  Telugu  version  of 
the  Hymns  for  Public  and  Social  Worship  (1884), 
as  well  as  other  devotional  works  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. His  English  works  include:  The  Bible  Tested 
(New  York,  1878);  Native  Churches  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies  (Madras,  1879);  The  Religions 
oftheOrient  (Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  1896);  Inthe  Tiger 
Jungle  (Chicago,  1896);  The  Cobra*s  Den,  and  Other 
Stories  of  Missionary  Work  Among  the  Tdugus 
of  India  (1900);  and  The  Kingdom  in  India,  with 
introductory  biographical  sketch  by  Henry  N.  Cobb 
(1908). 
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